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NOTICE. 

In  offering  to  the  public  the  seventh  volume  of  the  United  States  Catholic 
Magazine  and  Monthly  J‘JmcM;,:thQ'puMsher'-bGgs  Jciye  to  return  his  warmest 
thanks  to  subscribers,  contributors,,  agents,  'and'  ftll*  'who  have  in  any  way 
encouraged  the  periodical  or  promote^  4t&  /circulation.  He  regrets,  however, 
to  be  under  the  necessity  of  stating  .tli^.the*patconage  extended  to  the  work, 
does  not  justify  him  in  continuing  its  publication/,  ^t  has  been  issued  for  some 
time  with  a loss  to  the  proprietor,  and  he  cannot  consent  to  make  any  further 
sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  it.  The  Magazine  will  therefore  cease 
with  the  present  number.  Those  who  are  still  in  arrears  for  the  work,  are 
earnestly  requested  to  forward  to  the  publisher,  without  delay,  their  respective 
dues.  Such  as  have  already  paid  for  the  eighth  volume,  can  have  the  subscrip- 
tion money  returned  to  them,  or,  if  they  prefer  it,  they  will  be  furnished  with 
any  other  Catholic  periodical  in  the  country  to  the  amount  of  balance  in  their 
favor,  by  making  their  wishes  known  to  the  PUBLISHER. 
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PROTESTANTISM  IN  THE  SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

1.  apeepat  Pclynenan  life  dunng  a four  manlht  rendinet  in  a wOTey  qf  the  Marqueeae,  4-c. 
By  Herman  ftfelyille.  New  York : Wiley  A Patnam.  1846.  \ toI.  12mo.  pp.  S26. 

2.  Omoo:  a narraiwe  if  adoentureg  in  the  South  Seae,  By  Herman  Melrille,  anthor  of  Typee.  New 
York : Harper  A Brothers.  1847.  1 toI.  12mo.  pp.  389. 


HEN  Typee  first  ap- 
peared about  a year 
ago,  there  was  not 
a little  speculation 
afloat  among  the  crit- 
ics as  to  the  author 
and  the  character  of 
the  book.  While  all 
agreed  in  awarding 
to  the  author,  who- 
erer  he  might  be,  the 
credit  of  uncommon 
merit  as  a writer, 
some  were  inclined  to 
suspect  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  work,  or, 
at  least,  the  accuracy 
of  the  narrative.  The 
adventures  related  were  so  startling,  the 
descriptions  of  life  in  the  happy  valley  of 
Typee  were  so  glowing,  and  the  style  of 
the  book  was,  withal  so  poetical  and  ro- 
mantic, that  some  were  half  inclined  to 
view  the  whole  as  a gorgeous  fiction — a 
sort  of  Robinson-Crusade — portraying  an 
VoL.  VII.— No.  1.  1 


Eutopia  in  Savagedom ; while  others,  of 
a more  sober  temperament,  professed  to 
believe  that  the  basis  of  the  story  might 
indeed  be  true,  but  that  the  details  of  the 
narrative  were  greatly  exaggerated,  or,  at 
the  least,  highly  colored.  To  these  last 
named  critics  it  seemed  almost  to  surpass 
belief,  that  a common  mariner  before  the 
mast  should  have  turned  out  so  gifted  a 
writer  of  his  own  adventures,  and  should 
have  produced  a narrative  almost  as 
smooth  and  as  highly  wrought  as  Irving^s 
Astoria. 

Others  again,  professing  to  be  more 
conversant  with  life  in  Polynesia,  or  to  be 
personally  acquainted  with  the  author, 
could  see  nothing  in  the  work  which  was 
either  impossible  or  improbable;  and  were 
therefore  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a verita- 
ble book  of  travels,  worthy  of  fully  as 
much  credit  as  others  of  the  same  kind. 
Those  who  had  read  the  Journal  of  the  late 
Captain  Porter,  published  several  years 
ago  in  this  country,  and  replete  with  inci- 
dents fully  as  marvellous  as  those  related 
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by  the  author  d*  Typee,  could  see  no- 
thing in  the  latter  work  at  all  incompa- 
tible with  its  genuineness  and  substantial 
accuracy ; and  these  were  even  inclined 
to  smile  at  the  skepticism  of  those  more 
dashing  critics^  who,  without  knowing 
any  thing  either  of  the  author  or  of  the 
extraordinary  people  among  whom  he 
was  thrown  in  the  South  Seas,  ventured 
to  pronounce  at  once  that  the  narrative 
was  a fit  sequel  to  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
Gulliver’s  Travels.* 

When  the  work  was  republished  in 
England,  the  general  opinion  of  the  Eng- 
lish press  was  decidedly  favorable  to  its 
genuineness  and  accuracy.  Douglas  Jer> 
Fold’s  paper,  the  London  Sun,  the  London 
Examiner,  the  London  Spectator,  and  the 
London  Critici^not  to  mention  several 
other  English  periodicals,— all  professed 
to  receive  and  vindicate  the  work  as  a 
genuine  book  of  travels,  entitled  to  credit 
so  far  as  the  substance  of  the  narrative 
goes.  We  will  be  pardoned  for  inserting 
a few  extracts  from  the  literary  notices 
furnished  by  the  papers  just  named. 

The  London  Examiner  says : 

'^The  authority  of  the  work  did  not 
seem  very  clear  to  us  at  first,  but  on  closer 
examination  we  are  not  disposed  to  ques- 
tion it.  A little  coloring  there  may  be 
here  and  there,  but  the  result  is  a tho- 
rough impression  of  reality.” 

The  London  Spectator^  thus  answers 
the  objection  of  the  London  Times— that 
the  book  is  too  well  written  to  have  been 
the  production  of  a common  sailor : 

“ Had  this  work  been  put  forward  as 
the  production  of  an  Ei^glisb  common 
sailor,  we  should  have  had  some  doubts 
of  its  authenticity  in  the  absence  of  dis- 
tinct proof.  But  in  the  United  States  it 
is  difierent  There  social  opinion  does 
not  invest  any  employment  with  discredit, 
and  it  seems  customary  with  young  men 
of  respectability  to  serve  as  common  sea- 
men, either  as  a probationership  to  the 

• See  a notice  of  Omoo  in  a late  nimiber  of  the 
Literary  World,  a periodical  of  great  merit,  pub- 
lished in  New  York. 


navy  or  as  a mode  of  seeing  life.  Cooper 
and  Dana  are  examples  of  this  prac- 
tice.” 

The  London  Critic  says : 

**  The  author  is  no  common  man.  The 
picture  drawn  of  Polynesian  life  and 
scenery  is  incomparably  the  most  vivid 
and  forcible  that  has  ever  been  laid  before 
the  public. . . . The  coloring  may  be  often 
overcharged,  yet  in  the  narrative  general- 
ly there  is  a vraisemblance  that  cannot  be 
feigned ; for  the  minuteness  and  novelty 
of  the  details  oould  only  have  been  given 
by  one  who  had  before  him  nature  as  his 
model.” 

In  a second  notice,  the  same  periodical 
adds : 

••We  have  said  in  our  first  notice  of 
this  book  that  there  is  a vraisemblance 
that  never  could  be  counterfeit,  and  have 
furthermore  found  evidence  of  the  asser- 
tion in  the  book  just  quoted,  (Coulthis’ 
Adventures  in  the  Pacific.)” 

The  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer 
thus  refers  to  these  testimonies  in  its  se- 
cond notice  of  Typee : 

*•  No  doubt  is  entertained  of  the  truth 
of  this  book  by  many  persons  here,  whose 
intimacy  with  the  author  and  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  peculiarly  fit 
them  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  on 
this  point.  And  in  England,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  criticisms  of  the 
press,  the  general  opinion  appears  to  be 
favorable  to  its  accuracy.” 

A further  confirmation  of  the  statements 
made  in  Typee  is  found  in  the  publication, 
which  some  months  ago  went  the  rounds 
of  the  Eastern  papers,  to  the  effect,  that 
Toby,  the  mysterious  comrade  of  Mr. 
Melville,  who  had  disappeared  from  the 
valley  of  Typee,  is  said  to  have  reappeared 
and  vouched  for  the  truth  of  all  the  state- 
ments of  the  narrative  so  far  as  he  him- 
self was  concerned  in  them.  If  this  be 
the  fact— and  we  see  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing it— -it  will  go  far  to  strengthen 'the 
conviction,  which  seems  already  pretty 
general  among  the  best  judges,  that  there 
is  no  valid  reason  for  suspecting  the  truth 
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of  Mr.  Melrille’s  BarratiYe  of  adYentores 
in  Polyoeeia  and  the  South  Seas. 

The  recent  publication  of  Omoo/  a 
continuation  of  the  nanratiYe  commenced 
in  Typee,  may  be  Yiewed  as  settling  the 
question  as  to  the  genuineness,  if  not  as 
to  the  accuracy,  of  the  former  work  by 
the  same  author.  From  this  volume,  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Melville  is  a veritable 
New  Yorker,  born  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson,  and  of  a very  respectable  family, 
being  a nephew  of  Herman  Gansevoort, 
of  Saratoga  county.  New  York,  to  whom 
Omoo  is  dedicated.  The  style  of  this  new 
publication,  though  equally  graphic  and 
classical  as  that  of  Typee,  is  more  sober, 
and  therefore  more  in  keeping  with  a 
truthful  narrative.  The  reader  of  it  is 
forced  almost  in  spite  of  himself  to  be- 
lieve, that  most  of  the  events  therein  re- 
lated, and  in  a manner  so  lively  and  life- 
like, must  have  really  occurred.  The 
vraiseroblance  is  so  perfect,  the  details  are 
so  minute,  the  incidents  are  so  natural, 
the  portraitures  of  character  and  life  so 
very  graphic,  that  fiction  seems  out  of  the 
question ; besides  that  it  would  be  very 
disreputable  for  a man  of  standing  to  at- 
tempt to  palm  ofiT  on  an  enlightened  com- 
munity a romance  as  a genuine  and  ver- 
acious narrative  of  travels.  No  sound 
critic  can  believe  this  without  the  strong- 
est evidence  establishing  the  imposture; 
and  as  we  have  seen,  the  evidence  lies  in 
the  other  way. 

We  are  content,  then,  to  receive  the 
narrative  of  Mr.  Melville  with  the  same 
trust  with  which  we  would  receive  that 
of  any  other  respectable  traveller  who 
narrates  his  own  adventures;  that  is,  to 
admit  the  substance,  and  to  make  such 
allowance  for  the  coloring,  as  the  subject 
may  seem  to  demand,  or  as  is  usual  on 
such  occasions.  As  Mr.  Melville  kept 
no  regular  journal,  and  as,  of  course,  he 
writes  only  from  memory,  as  he  himself 
candidly  tells  us  in  his  preface,  the  details 
of  his  narrative  are  more  or  less  loosely 

* This  word  neaiif , in  the  Polyaotaaii  dialeetf, 
a imiMrr  or  raver. 


strung  together*  and  are  not  so  satisfac- 
tory as  if  they  had  been  presented  in  re- 
gular chronological  order.  But  this  cir- 
cumstance does  not  at  all  detract  from  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  his  statements; 
on  the  contrary,  his  candor  in  alluding  to 
the  reasons  which  necessarily  prevented 
him  from  following  the  method  of  most 
other  travellers,  tends  rather  to  conciliate 
faith  in  his  narrative,  and  to  produce  on 
the  mind  of  the  impartial  critic  the  impres- 
sion that  he  had  no  intention  to  mislead 
the  public. 

But  there  is  one  portion  of  his  state- 
ments which  is  not  so  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  narrative  of  hit  own  peiv 
sonal  adventures,  which  is  of  a much 
graver  character,  and  which  is  therefore 
still  more  entitled  to  credence.  We  refer 
to  his  remarks  and  reasonings  on  the  re- 
sults of  Protestant  missionary  enterprise 
in  Polynesia.  A Protestant  himself,  who 
takes  no  pains  to  conceal  his  prejudice 
against  the  Catholic  chnrch,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  he  had  any  motive  for 
under-rating  the  effects  produced  by  the 
labors  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  on 
the  morals  and  civilization  of  the  South 
Sea  Islanders ; and  it  is  not  to  be  presum- 
ed that  he  was  disposed  either  to  misstate 
or  to  deal  in  exaggeration  on  this  subject. 
During  a sojourn  of  several  months  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  various  groups  of 
islands  scattered  over  the  Pacific,  in  which 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  doings  of 
the  missionaries  and  mingled  with  the 
islanders  on  terms  of  social  intimacy,  he 
had  ample  opportunities  to  judge  accu- 
rately of  the  social  condition  and  of  the 
alleged  Christian  character  and  standing 
of  the  latter. 

Though  he  tells  many  stem  truths 
which  must  be  painful  to  the  liberal  advo- 
cates of  Protestant  missionary  enterprise 
in  the  United  States,  yet  he  sets  down 
nought  in  malice ; he  deals  not  in  denun- 
ciation or  invective;  he  evidently  writes 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger;  and  he 
makes  his  statements  rather  with  a view 
to  direct  public  attention  to  the  subject 
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and  to  have  the  evils  alleged  by  him  cor- 
reeled  by  the  proper  authority,  than  to 
quench  or  even  to  check  missionary  zeal 
among  his  Protestant  brethren.  This 
seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  one  of  the 
principal  objects  be  had  in  contemplation 
in  publishing  his  adventures  in  the  South 
Seas ; and  he  tells  us  as  much  in  the  pre- 
face, to  both  Typee  and  Omoo. 

Moreover,  he  takes  special  pains  to  con- 
firm all  his  more  important  statements  on 
this  subject  by  the  testimonies  of  other 
Protestant  travellers  of  unimpeachable 
veracity  and  great  weight  of  authority. 
What  he  tells  us,  then,  under  this  head, 
may  be  fully  and  implicitly  relied  on  as 
the  truth.  And  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  popularity  and  general  circulation  of 
his  two  works  wiU  have  a most  beneficial 
influence  on  the  opinion  of  the  religious 
community  in  this  country  in  regard  to 
Protestant  missions  in  the  Pacific;  and 
that  his  statement  of  stubborn  facts  which 
fell  under  his  own  observation,  united 
with  his  graphic  and  life-like  pictures  of 
Polynesian  manners  and  morals,  will  un- 
deceive many  well  disposed  persons  who 
had  permitted  themselves  to  be  misled 
and  to  be  robbed  of  their  money  by  the 
glowing  statements  and  pious  frauds  of 
the  missionaries.*  A man  who  dares  tell 
the  truth  under  such  circumsUinces,  if 
not  a hero,  may  well  be  set  down  as  an 
honest  man  and  a benefactor  of  his  spe- 
cies. Let  the  truth  be  told,  no  matter 
who  suflers  by  it, — seems  to  have  been 
the  motto  of  Mr.  Melville ; and  in  these 
days  of  boasted  enlightenment  and  inde- 
pendence, but  of  real  truckling  and  sub- 
serviency to  popular  prejudice  or  clamor, 
this  is,  at  least,  an  unusual  maxim  for 
the  guidance  of  any  young  writer  who 
courts  popularity.  We  are  delighted  to 

* At  stated  in  this  Mag^azine  (toI.  ri,  Novem- 
ber, p.  530,  note,)  the  second  edition  of  Typee 
doet  not  contain  tnote  pasiaget  which  are  most 
nnfarorable  to  the  Protestant  missions.  Every 
bodv  can  understand  that  a book,  which  recorded 
suen  nnpalatable  truth,  required  to  be  expur- 
gated, in  order  to  suit  the  gtneral  demand.  The 
statements  of  Omoo  show  plainly  that  the  ear- 
punging  in  Typee  was  not  dictated  bj  any  seal 
for  the  diffusion  of  the  truth. 


find  that  Mr.  Melville  has  obtained  popii«> 
larity  without  seeming  to  court  it;  and 
we  are  disposed  to  award  much  honor  to 
his  fearless  independence. 

From  the  statements  scattered  through 
the  two  works  of  Mr.  Melville,  it  appears 
that  Protestant  missionary  efiTort  in  the 
Pacific  has  turned  out  a complete  failure, 
if  not  an  arrant  imposition  on  the  pious 
credulity  of  the  religious  public.  Brother 
Jonathan  is  equally  as  liberal,  and  almost 
as  good-natured,  as  his  respected  sire ; but 
we  are  deceived  as  to  his  real  character,  if 
he  does  not  become  wide  awake,”  when 
he  has  once  discovered  a gigantic  scheme 
devised  by  certain  reverend  men  for  drain- 
ing his  pockets  of  their  surplus  cash  un- 
der false  pretences. 

The  statements  of  our  author,  extracted 
from  Typee,”  in  reference  to  the  reli- 
gious condition  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders, 
have  been  already  spread  before  the  Ame- 
rican public  in  a recent  publication.*  We 
propose  at  present  to  furnish  a rapid  ana- 
lysis of  what  he  says  in  reference  to  the 
doings  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  at 
Tahiti  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Society 
group,  and  to  the  influence  exerted  by 
their  teaching  on  the  civilization  of  the 
inhabitants.  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  his  last  work — Omoo.  In  the  preface 
to  this  work  Mr.  Melville  thus  states  his 
motives  for  furnishing  plain  and  unvar- 
nished statements  of  the  actual  social  and 
religious  condition  of  the  South  Sea  Isl- 
anders with  whom  he  was  thrown  into 
contact : 

«In  every  statement  connected  with 
missionary  operations,  a strict  adherence 
to  facts  has,  of  course,  been  scrupulously 
observed ; and  in  some  instances,  it  has 
even  been  deemed  advisable  to  quote  pre- 
vious voyagers  in  corroboration  of  what 
is  ofiered  as  the  fruit  of  the  author’s  own 
observations.  Nothing  but  an  earnest  de- 
sire for  truth  and  good  has  led  him  to 
touch  upon  this  subject  at  all.  And  if  he 
refrains  from  offering  hints  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  remedying  the  evils  which  are 

* Gkaeral  Evideoeet  of  Catholicity,  Ac.  By 
M.  J.  Spalding,  D.  D.  Appendix  to  Lecture  Ilf. 
See  also  U.  S.  C.  Magazme,  vol.  vi,  November, 
1847. 
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pointed  out,  it  is  only  because  he  thinks, 
that  after  being  made  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  others  are  belter  qualified  to  do  so.”* 

In  another  place,  he  thus  disclaims  any 
svish  to  disparage  ,the  cause  of  the  mis- 
sionaries ; 

“But  in^he  first  place,  be  it  distinctly 
understood,  that  in  all  I have  to  say  upon 
this  subject,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  I 
mean  no  harm  to  the  missionaries  nor 
their  cause;  I merely  desire  to  set  forth 
things  as  they  actually  exisl.”t 

Tahiti  presents  one  of  the  fairest  speci- 
mens— if  not  the  fairest  specimen— of  the 
practical  working  and  success  of  Protest- 
ant missionary  enterprise.  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries, chiefly  English,  have  been  there 
laboring  for  the  conversion  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  natives  for  about  sixty  years; 
and  they  have  been  during  all  this  time 
encouraged  by  the  smiles  and  sustained 
by  llie  munificent  donations  of  their  breth- 
ren at  home.  Surely  if  Protestantism 
could  any  where  hope  to  convert  a hea- 
then people,  it  was  here.  As  Mr.  Mel- 
ville says : 

“Of  the  results  which  have  flowed 
from  the  intercourse  of  foreigners  with 
the  Polynesians,  including  the  attempts 
to  civilize  and  Christianize  them  by  the 
missionaries,  Tahiti,  on  many  accounts  is 
obviously  the  fairest  practical  example. 
Indeed,  it  may  now  be  asserted,  that  the 
experiment  of  Christianizing  the  Tahi- 
tians, and  improving  their  social  condition 
by  the  introduction  of  foreign  customs, 
has  been  fully  tried.  The  present  genera- 
tion have  grown  up  under  the  auspices  of 
their  religious  instructors.  And  although 
it  may  be  urged  that  the  labors  of  the  lat- 
ter have  at  limes  been  more  or  less  ob- 
structed by  unprincipled  foreigners,  still 
this  in  no  wise  renders  Tahiti  any  the  less 
fair  illustration;  for  with  obstacles  like 
these  the  missionaries  in  Polynesia  must 
always  and  every  where  struggle.  Nearly 
sixty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Tahi- 
tian mission  was  started ; and  during  this 
period  it  has  received  the  unceasing  pray- 
ers and  contributions  of  its  friends  abroad. 
Nor  has  any  enterprise  of  the  kind  called 
forth  more  devotion  on  the  part  of  those 
directly  employed  in  it.”t 

Now  what  has  been  the  success  of  all 
this  long  sustained  eflfort?  What  the 

•P.N.  tP.m  I P.230-1. 
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practical  results  of  all  the  immense  sums 
of  money  expended  in  evangelizing  the 
Tahitians  ? Have  the  natives  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity  and  thereby  raised 
in  the  scale  of  civilization  7 Has  their 
moral,  social,  and  physical  condition  been 
improved  7 We  are  willing  to  abide  this 
test  of  the  efiScacy  of  Protestantism  in 
reclaiming  barbarous  nations. 

The  results  of  the  Protestant  mission  at 
Tahiti  may  be  staled  in  very  few  words. 
The  missionaries  have  translated  the  Bible 
into  Tahitian  ; they  have  scattered  tracts, 
have  erected  schools  and  churches,  and 
have  made  a good  many  nominal  con- 
verts: but  the  native  population  has  dwin- 
dled away,  and  it  has  become  more  indo- 
lent, more  vicious,  and  much  worse  ofl* 
both  in  body  and  soul  under  their  training, 
than  was  the  case  before  the  white  man 
set  foot  on  the  island.  Such  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Melville,  who  takes  core  to 
confirm  it  by  that  of  travellers  who  had 
previously  visited  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific. These  witnesses  are  none  of  them 
Roman  Catholics,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
favorably  disposed  towards  Protestantism. 
They  are:  Kotzebue,  the  Russian  navi- 
gator, who  visited  the  Pacific  between  the 
years  1823  and  1826;  Captain  Beechy, 
R.  N.,  the  narrative  of  whose  voyage  was 
published  in  London  in  1831 ; and  Daniel 
Wheeler,  a benevolent  Q,uaker,  who, 
about  the  year  1834,  visited  most  of  the 
missionary  stations  in  the  South  Seas,  in 
a vessel  of  his  own,  with  a view  to  exa- 
mine into  and  better  the  condition  of  the 
natives.  The  testimonies  of  the  two  first 
named  voyagers  are  mentioned  with  com- 
mendation by  a Protestant  bishop — Dr. 
Russell — in  his  recent  work  on  Polynesia, 
published  in  Harpers’  Family  Library 
and  Captain  Beechy  appeals  to  the  autho- 
rity of  Turnbull,  an  English  navigator, 
and  the  author  of  “ A Voyage  around  the 
World,  in  the  years  1800-1804.”t  So 
that  we  have  here  the  testimonies  of  five 
unexceptionable  Protestant  travellers,  all 

* P.  96. 

t Pablif bed  in  London  in  1806 ; 8 roU.  Svo. 
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going  to  confirm  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Melville. 

Alluding  to  the  prohibition  by  the  mis- 
sionaries of  all  innocent  amusements 
among  the  natives,  and  to  some  other 
unwise  measures  adopted  by  the  heads  of 
the  mission,  Kotzebue  employs  this  plain 
language ; 

‘‘A  religion  like  this,  which  forbids 
every  innocent  pleasure,  and  cramps  or 
annihilates  every  mental  power,  is  a libel 
on  the  divine  Founder  of  Christianity.  It 
is  true,  that  the  religion  of  the  missiona- 
ries has,  with  a great  deal  of  eril,  eficcted 
some  good.  It  has  restrained  the  vices  of 
theft  and  incontinence ; but  it  has  given 
birth  to  ignorance,  hypocrisy,  and  a ha- 
tred of  all  other  modes  of  faith,  which 
was  once  foreign  to  the  open  and  benevo- 
lent character  of  the  Tahitians.”* 

Captain  Beechy  testifies,  that  while  at 
Tahiti  he  witnesses  scenes 

“Which  must  have  convinced  the 
greatest  skeptic  of  the  thoroughly  immo- 
ral condition  of  the  people,  and  would 
force  him  to  conclude,  as  Turnbull  did 
many  years  previous,  that  their  inter- 
course with  the  Europeans  had  tended  to 
debase,  rather  than  to  exalt  their  condi- 
tion.”t 

The  honest  Daniel  Wheeler,  after  be- 
wailing their  sad  condition  both  social 
and  political,  says,  speaking  of  their  reli- 
gious state : 

“Certainly  appearances  are  unpromis- 
ing; and  however  unwilling  to  adopt  such 
a conclusion,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend 
that  Christian  principle  is  a great  rarity.”^ 

In  another  place,  alluding  to  a horrible 
disease  introduced  by  the  intercourse  of 
the  islanders  with  foreigners,  he  breaks 
forth  into  this  exclamation  : 

“ How  dreadful  and  appalling  the  con- 
sideration, that  the  intercourse  of  distant 
nations  should  have  entailed  on  these 
poor,  untutored  islanders,  a curse  unpre- 
cedented and  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of 
history!”} 

* Quoted  by  Melville — Omoo,  p.  233. 

t Ibid.  t Ibid.  p.  234.  § Ibid.  p.  240. 


The  ravages  made  among  the  Tahitians 
by  this  loathsome  disease  are,  indeed,  al- 
most incredible.  If  we  are  to  believe  Mr. 
Melville,  it 

“ Now  taints  the  blood  of  at  least  two 

THIRDS  OF  THE  COHMOK  PEO#LE  OF  THE 

islakd;  and,  in  some  form  or  other,  is 
transmitted  from  father  to  son.” 

“ Their  first  horror  and  consternation,” 
he  continues,  “at  the  earlier  ravages  of 
this  scourge,  were  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 
The  very  name  bestowed  upon  it  is  a 
combination  of  all  that  is  horrid  and  un- 
mentionable to  a civilized  being.  Dis- 
tracted with  their  sufierings,  they  brought 
forth  their  sick  before  the  missionaries, 
when  they  were  preaching,  and  cried  out, 
— ‘Lies,  lies!  You  tell  us  of  salvation  ; 
and  behold,  we  are  dying.  We  want  no 
other  salvation  than  to  live  in  this  world. 
Where  are  there  any  saved  through  your 
speech  ? Pomaree  is  dead ; and  we  are 
all  dying  with  your  cursed  diseases. 
When  will  you  give  over?’  At  present, 
the  virulence  of  the  disorder,  in  individual 
cases,  has  somewhat  abated  ; but  the  poi- 
son is  only  the  more  widely  diflfused.”* 

Much  as  the  missionaries  have  sought 
to  conceal  or  palliate  this  dreadful  state 
of  things,  in  their  correspondence  with 
their  friends  and  supporters  at  home,  the 
truth  has  come  out  in  spite  of  their  stu- 
died silence;  and  it  is  even  virtually  ad- 
mitted by  themselves.  A single  fact  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Melville  will  serve  to 
show  in  what  estimation  the  virtue  and 
morals  of  the  converted  Polynesians  are 
held  by  their  religious  instructors  them- 
selves. Facts  speak  more  eloquently  than 
words. 

“ On  the  island  of  Imeeo  (attached  to 
the  Tahitian  mission)  is  a seminary  under 
the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson  and 
wife,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  missionaries,  exclusively.  Sent  home 
— in  many  cases,  at  an  early  age — to  fin- 
ish their  education,  the  pupils  are  here 
taught  nothing  but  the  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge; nothing  more  than  may  be  learned 
in  the  native  schools.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  two  races  are  kept  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  associating ; the  avowed  reason 
being  to  preserve  the  young  whiles  from 
moral  contamination.  The  better  to  in- 
sure this  end,  every  effort  is  made  to  pre- 

* Ibid. 
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▼ent  them  from  acquiring  the  natire  lan- 
guage. They  went  even  farther  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands;  where,  a few  years 
ago,  a play-ground  for  the  children  of  the 
missionaries  was  inclosed  with  a fence 
many  feet  high,  the  more  effectually  to 
exclude  the  wicked  little  Hawaiians.  And 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  depravity 
among  the  Polynesians,  which  renders 
precautions  like  these  necessary,  was  a 
measure  unknown  before  their  intercourse 
with  the  whites.  The  excellent  Captain 
Wilson,  who  took  the  first  missionaries 
out  to  Tahiti,  affirms,  that  the  people  of 
that  island  had,  in  many  things,  ‘ more 
refined  ideas  of  decency  than  ourselves.’* 
Vancouver,  also,  has  some  note-worthy 
ideas  on  this  subject,  respecting  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders. 

Our  author  adds : 

“ That  the  immorality  alluded  to  is  con- 
tinually increasing,  is  plainly  shown  in 
the  numerous,  severe,  and  perpetually 
violated  laws  against  licentiousness  of  all 
kinds,  in  both  groups  of  islands.”^ 

A necessary  consequence  of  this  deplor- 
able state  of  things,  is  the  dwindling  away 
of  the  native  population  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  civilization  introduced  by  the 
missionaries.  The  Tahitian  population, 
like  that  of  all  the  other  islands  of  the 
Pacific  upon  which  the  missionaries  have 
set  their  foot,  is  fast  verging  to  extinction. 
It  is  melting  away,  like  the  snow  before 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  If  the  decrease 
should  go  on  with  the  same  rapidity  as 
heretofore,  for  a few  years  longer,  the 
missionaries  will  soon  have  but  few  even 
of  nominal  converts  to  boast  of  in  all  those 
islands,  of  whose  civilization  they  have 
nevertheless  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking 
in  terms  so  grandiloquent. 

'‘About  the  year  1777,  Captain  Cook 
estimated  the  population  of  Tahiti  at 
about  two  hundred  thousand.  By  a re- 
gular census,  taken  some  four  or  five 
years  ago,  it  was  found  to  be  only  nine 
thousand!^  This  amazing  decrease  not 

* A Missionary  Voyage  to  the  Soath  Pacific 
Ocean.  Append,  pp.  336-342. 

t Vancouver’s  Voyages,  4lh  edit.  vol.  i,  p.  172, 
^oted  in  **  Omoo,”  p . 235.  t Ibid. 

§ In  a note,  the  author  here  refers  to  the  vol- 
nmet  of  the  “ U.  States  Exploring  Expedition;” 
which  also  bears  abundant  testimony  to  the  same 
remarkable  fact  in  regard  to  the  Sanawich  Islands. 
He  also  quotes  Ruschenberger’a  *'  Voyage  round 
the  World. ’’—Philadelphin,  1833.— 8 vo. 


only  shows  the  malignancy  of  the  evils 
necessary  to  produce  it;  but,  from  the 
fact  the  inference  unavoidably  follows, 
that  all  the  wars,  child-murders,  and  other 
depopulating  causes,  alleged  to  have  ex- 
isted in  former  times,  were  nothing  in 
comparison  to  them,’’* 

In  view  of  these  mournful  facts,  the 
extinction  of  the  native  race  is  inevitable. 
Their  fate  is  fixed,  and  no  human  power 
can  avert  iL 

The  islanders  themselves  are  mourn*- 
fully  watching  their  doom.  Several  years 
since,  Pomaree  II  said  to  Tyreman  and 
Bennet,  the  deputies  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society, — ‘ You  have  come  to  see 
me  at  a very  had  time.  Your  ancestors 
came  in  the  lime  of  men,  when  Tahiti 
was  inhabited  ; you  are  come  to  behold 
just  the  remnant  of  my  people.’  Of  like 
import,  was  the  prediction  of  Teearmoar, 
the  high-priest  of  Paree,  who  lived  over 
a hundred  years  ago.  I have  frequently 
heard  it  chanted  in  a low,  sad  tone,  by 
aged  Tahitians: — 

* A huTce  ta  fow, 

A tore  la  farraro, 

A now  ta  tararta.' 

* The  palm-tree  ihall  grow, 

The  coral  shall  spread ; 

But  MAN  shall  cease.’ ”t 

Such  is  then,  from  unquestionable  evi- 
dence, the  sad  and  deplorable  condition  to 
which  the  Tahitians  have  been  reduced 
under  the  teaching  of  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries. After  having  labored  to  bestow 
upon  the  natives  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tian civilization,  for  a period  of  nearly 
sixty  years;  after  having  expended  mil- 
lions of  money  for  their  conversion  to 
Christianity;  after  having  boasted  a thous- 
and times  of  their  brilliant  success  “in 
evangelizing  the  heathen,”  and  thereby 
succeeded  in  extorting  immense  amounts 
from  the  credulity  of  their  confiding  friends 
in  England ; the  whole  mission  turns  out 
to  be,  not  only  a complete  and  signal  fail- 
ure, but  a disgrace  and  a burning  shame  to 
the  Christian  name.  The  Tahitians  are 
now  infinitely  worse  off, — ^physically  and 
morally, — than  they  were  before  they  saw 
the  face  of  the  godly  missionaries.  They 

• Vancouver’f  Voyages,  quoted  in  **Omoo,” 
p.  239. 

t “ Omoo,”  p.  241. 
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have  been  mocked  with  the  Tision  of  civi* 
lization  which  they  were  destined  never 
to  realize.  The  missionaries  have  grown 
rich  at  the  expense  of  their  boasted  con- 
verts. The  latter  have  become  the  vic- 
tims of  the  trust  they  reposed  in  the 
professions  of  the  former.  They  were 
promised  every  thing,  and,  in  the  end, 
received  nothing.  Poverty,  degradation, 
extinction — were  their  unfortunate  lot  and 
doom.  They  were  left  nothing  else  to 
hope  for. 

How  are  we  to  explain  this  singular 
phenomenon?  Are  we  to  say,  that  the 
missionaries  were  nothing  but  arrant  hy- 
pocrites and  impostors?  We  would  not 
take  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility  of 
making  such  a charge.  We  may  even 
believe  that  most  of  them  were  upright 
and  honest  men,  who  sincerely  wished  to 
convert  and  civilize  the  natives.  Many 
of  them  certainly  labored  with  great  ap- 
parent zeal  and  earnestness.  Whence, 
then,  their  notorious  failure?  It  can  be 
explained  only  on  the  principle  which  all 
ecclesiastical  history  proclaims  as  true 
and  certain, — that  no  sect,  separated  from 
Catholic  unity,  has  ever  succeeded,  or 
can  ever  succeed,  in  converting  and  civi- 
lizing a single  heathen  nation.  God  does 
not  bless  the  efforts  of  proud  separatists ; 
he  gives  his  graces  only  to  the  meek  and 
humble  laborer  in  his  own  vineyard : and 
his  divine  Son  has  accordingly  said,  **  he 
that  gathereth  not  with  me,  scatterelh.^’ 

It  is  only  the  pure  and  immaculate 
spouse  of  Christ — the  Catholic  church — 
that  can  be  the  fruitful  mother  of  his  chil- 
dren. Protestantism,  like  all  other  human 
sects,  is  necessarily  doomed  to  barrenness. 

Unless  God  build  the  house,  in  vain  do 
they  labor  who  build  it.”  The  failure  of 
the  Tahitian  mission,  is  but  an  additional 
link  in  the  long  chain  of  reasoning  which 
clearly  establishes  the  falsity  of  Protestant- 
ism and  the  truth  of  Catholicity.  View 
the  subject  in  what  light  you  will,  this  is 
the  conclusion  which  every  logical  Chris- 
tian mind  must  necessarily  reach  on  the 
subject  The  Protestant  sects  have  always 


and  every  where  signally  failed  in  their 
missionary  enterprises ; therefore  they 
cannot  claim  to  have  the  blessing  of  God ; 
therefore,  they  are  not  the  heirs  to  the 
promises  made  by  Christ  to  his  first  min- 
isters in  the  commission  which  he  gave 
them  to  teach  all  nations. 

This  is,  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
the  principal  cause  of  the  total  failure  of 
Protestant  missionary  effort  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  and  the  world  over.  But 
there  are  other  causes  of  a secondary  na- 
ture, connected  with  the  mode  employed 
by  the  missionaries  for  operating  on  the 
minds  of  the  natives.  They  relied  entirely 
too  much  on  mere  worldly  means;  and 
too  little  on  the  assistance  of  God,  They 
hoped  to  convert  the  natives  to  Christian- 
ity by  distributing  among  them  Bibles  and 
tracts; — a means  neither  warranted  by 
the  Scriptures  themselves,  nor  conforma- 
ble to  the  teachings  of  reason  and  expe- 
rience. They  also  placed  too  much  con- 
fidence in  those  exciting  exhibitions  of 
fanaticism,  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  revivals.”  These  may  carry  away 
the  multitude  for  the  moment,  but  they 
usually  produce  no  permanent  results. 
When  the  excitement  dies  away,  the  con- 
verts made  under  its  influence  also  usually 
fall  off ; and  often  become  worse  sinners 
than  they  were  before.  We  will,  while 
on  this  subject,  give  another  extract  from 
“ Omoo.” 

“ In  fact,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  race  up- 
on earth  less  disposed  by  nature  to  the 
monitions  of  Christianity,  than  the  people 
of  the  South  Sea.  And  this  assertion  is 
made  with  full  knowledge  of  what  is  call- 
ed * the  Great  Revival  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,’  about  the  year  1836;  when  sev- 
eral thousands  were,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  admitted  into  the  bosom  of 
the  church.  But  this  result  was  brought 
about  by  no  sober  moral  convictions;  as 
an  almost  instantaneous  relapse  into  every 
kind  of  licentiousness,  soon  afterwards 
testified.  It  was  the  legitimate  efiect  of 
a morbid  feeling,  engendered  by  the  sense 
of  severe  physical  wants,  preying  upon 
minds  excessively  prone  to  superstition ; 
and,  by  fanatical  preaching,  inflamed  into 
the  belief  that  the  gods  of  the  missiona- 
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Ties  were  takiDg  vengeance  on  the  wick- 
edness of  the  land.”* 

So  very  difficult  was  it,  in  fact,  for  the 
Protestant  missionaries  of  Tahiti  to  retain 
the  converts  which  they  had  made,  that, 
like  their  American  brethren  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  they  felt  themselves  under 
the  necessity  of  enacting  a regular  code 
of  what  we  would  call  Blue  Laws ; and 
of  enforcing  them  by  means  of  a sort  of 
inquisition,  the  officers  of  which  were  a 
set  of  spies,  who  traversed  the  island,  and 
reported  all  scandals  to  their  employers. 
These  men,  called  by  the  natives  kanna- 
kippers,  are  feared  and  detested  by  the 
whole  Tahitian  population.  They  are 
very  troublesome  fellows,  who  constitute 
a regular  religious  police  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  missionaries;  and  wo  to  the 
unfortunate  native  who  is  denounced  by 
them.  Mr.  Melville  devotes  a separate 
chapter  to  their  special  benefit;  and  it 
would  be  a very  amusing  one,  if  the  sub- 
ject were  not  so  sad  a commentary  on  the 
boasted  right  of  private  judgment.  We 
can  make  room  for  but  one  or  two  extracts. 
Speaking  of  the  hypocrisy,  which  this 
system  of  religious  espionage  and  coer- 
cion is  calculated  to  foster,  Mr.  Melville 
says: 

The  hypocrisy  in  matters  of  religion, 
§0  apparent  in  all  Polynejnan  converts,  is 
most  injudiciously  nourished  in  Tahiti, 
by  a zealous,  and  in  many  cases,  a coer- 
cive superintendence  over  their  spiritual 
well-being.  But  it  is  only  manifested  with 
respect  to  the  common  people,  their  supe- 
riors being  exempted.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ings, when  the  prospect  is  rather  small 
for  a full  house  in  the  minor  churches,  a 
parcel  of  fellows  are  actually  sent  out 
with  rattans  into  the  high-ways  and  by- 
ways as  whippers-in  of  the  congregation. 
•This  is  a sober  fact.f  These  worthies 
constitute  a religious  police ; and  you  al- 
ways know  them  by  the  great  white  dia- 
pers they  wear.  On  week  days  they  are 
quite  as  busy  as  on  Sundays;  to  the  great 
terror  of  the  inhabitants,  going  all  over 
the  island,  and  spying  out  the  wickedness 
thereof.  Moreover,  they  are  the  collectors 

* P.  218. 

t Kotzebue  teitifiei  to  this  same  curious  fact ; 
and  so  also  does  the  (Quaker  Wheeler. 


of  fines — levied  generally  in  grass  mats — 
for  obstinate  non-attendance  upon  divine 
worship,  and  other  offences  amenable  to 
the  ecclesiastical  judicature  of  the  mis- 
sionaries.”* 

Of  these  precious  religious  spies  he  also 
says: 

“ Besides  their  confounded  inquisitive- 
ness, they  add  insult  to  injury,  by  making 
a point  of  dining  out  every  day  at  some 
hut  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction. 
As  for  the  gentleman  of  the  house,  his 
meek  endurance  of  these  things  is  amaz- 
ing. But,  good  easy  man,  there  is  nothing 
for  him  but  to  be  as  hospitable  as  possible. 
These  gentry  are  indefatigable.  At  the 
dead  of  night  prowling  round  the  houses, 
and  in  the  day-time  hunting  amorous  cou- 
ples in  the  groves.”t 

We  will  close  this  paper  with  one  more 
extract  from  our  author,  in  which  he  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  substance  of  a dis- 
course preached  to  the  natives  by  one  of 
the  missionaries  in  his  presence,  as  inter- 
preted to  him  by  an  intelligent  Hawaiian 
sailor,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  casually 
made.  The  sermon  was  delivered  shortly 
after  the  French  had  taken  possession  of 
the  island  under  Admiral  de  Petit  Thou- 
ars.J  It  opens  with  a violent  invective 
against  the  French  and  a gross  slander  of 
the  Catholic  religion ; and  it  closes  with 
an  earnest  appeal  to  the  audience  for  some 
of  the  good  things  of  this  earth.  We 
have  heard  of  some  Protestant  preachers 
nearer  home,  who  adopt  the  same  train 
of  reasoning.  We  give  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  discourse. 

“ Good  friends,  I glad  to  see  you  ; and 
I very  well  like  to  have  some  discourse 
with  you  to-day.  Good  friends,  very  bad 
times  in  Tahiti ; it  make  me  weep.  Po- 
maree^  is  gone — the  island  no  more  yours, 
but  the  We-Wees  (French).  Wicked 
priests  here,  too;  and  wicked  idols  in  wo- 
men's clothes,  and  brass  chains.  Good 
friends,  no  you  speak,  or  look  at  them— 
but  1 know  you  won^ — they  belong  to  a 
set  of  robbers — the  wicked  We-Wees. 
Soon  these  bad  men  be  made  to  go  very 

* P.  223.  + P.  2*24 

t The  French  came  to  aTcnge  the  peraecutiont 
inflicted  on  French  priests  and  their  Catholic  con- 
verts at  the  instigation  of  the  missionaries;  as 
Mr.  Melville  acknowledges,  pp.  167-8.^ 

§ The  queen,  who  Aad  fled  to  a neighboring 
island— one  of  the  gronp. 
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quick.  Beretanee*  ships  of  thunder  come, 
and  away  they  go.  But  no  more  »bout 
this  now.  I speak  more  by  by. 

“ Good  friends,  little  to  eat  left  at  my 
house.  Schooner  from  Sydney  no  bring 
bag  of  flour,  and  kannakaf  no  bring  pia 
and  fruit  enough.  Mickonaree%  do  greal 
deal  for  kantutka;  kannaka  do  little  for 


tnickoruaree.  So,  good  friends,  weave  plen- 
ty of  cocoa-nut  baskets,  fill  »em,  and  bring 
'em  to-morrow."}  ® 

• The  British. 

§ P *216^17  ^ mUtionary. 


For  Uie  U.  S.  C.  Magazine. 

AN  ODE  TO  WINTER. 

And  now  stern  Winter’s  angry  brow. 

Frowns  darkly  o’er  the  expiring  year.* 
Monarch  of  storms ! we  tremble  now, 

As  the  boding  sound  of  thy  voice  we  hear. 
Thou  comest,  unfolding  thy  rushing  wings 
(To  which  the  hoar  frost  eternally  clings) 

From  the  ice  girt  pole,  while  a pageant  of  clouds, 
Like  a funeral  pall,  the  bright  firmament  shrouds; 
And  bursting  with  rage  from  their  Boreal  caves. 
An  army  of  tempests  around  thee  raves. 

Beneath  thy  tread,  the  verdant  green 
Is  clad  in  robes  of  snowy  sheen. 

And  nature’s  withered  and  faded  face. 

Displays  thy  blasting  and  merciless  trace. 

The  hoary  brow’d  hill, 

The  frozen  rill, 

The  black  low ’ring  cloud. 

The  storm  fierce  and  loud, 

The  dark  sunless  day, 

Kelt  of  every  bright  ray. 

The  long  freezing  night. 

And  the  cold  starry  light. 

All  come  at  thy  bidding;  while  wailing  low. 

To  thy  ruthless  will  the  forest  trees  bow. 

Hark ! the  deep  groan. 

The  wild  hollow  moan. 

And  now  the  loud  crash 
As  they  bend  to  thy  lash— 

Till  fainter, — then  hushed, — the  angry  blast. 

In  fitful  sobs,  expires  at  last. 

Now  pile  the  blazing  faggots  high. 

Let  summer  glow  within. 

Not  heed  the  storm  that  dashes  by, 

But  cheerfully  begin. 

To  feast  thee  on  the  classic  page,' 

Communing  with  th’  immortal  dead. 

Who  fell  in  by  gone  days,  ere  age 
Had  paled  the  cheek,  or  beauty  fled 

* Written  in  December. 
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The  brow  of  time.  When  Ninus  conquering  came. 
When  Alexander  climbed  the  steep  of  fitme. 

When  Caesar’s  laurel’d  brow  appeared. 

When  Constantine  the  cross  upreared ; 

Or  even  later  still,  when  Albion’s  crown 
Led  hosts  to  victory  and  renown ; 

When  crimson  crested  conquest  flew 
To  wheresoe’er  the  Corsican  might  woo ; 

When  the  young  Washington,  Columbia’s  pride, 
Stemm’d  fearlessly  oppression’s  booming  tide. 

Not  that  a crown  might  gird  his  hallow’d  head. 

Not  by  ambition’s  wiling  meteor  led. 

But  by  a noble  heroism  driven. 

To  deeds,  rewarded,  but,  in  yon  bright  heaven. 

Such  thrilling  tales  the  historic  muse  can  tell. 

That  oft  the  raging  storm  without  may  swell. 

The  rattling  thunder  roll  unheeded  by, 

And  the  fork’d  lightning  glare  athwart  the  sky. 

Aye,  even  poesy  and  fancy’s  dream 
May  gild  dark  winter  with  a transient  beam. 

For  turn  thee  to  the  playful  page 
Of  him,  who,  in  his  infant  age 
When  slumb’riog  on  his  native  hill, 

By  sylvan  doves  was  guarded  still. 

And  covered  o’er  with  foliage  green. 

Full  well  he  tells  the  tale  I ureen. 

Or  list  to  Mantua’s  shepherd  swain 
Who  sings  the  man  from  Ilion’s  plain. 

By  cruel  Juno  forced  to  fly, 

Far  from  the  shore  where  buried  lie 
The  ashes  of  bis  levell’d  home. 

O’er  distant  seas  compelled  to  roam. 

Shakspeare  and  Milton  too  have  power 
When  wintry  storms  above  us  lower. 

To  wafl  aloft  the  fervent  mind. 

And  leave  the  tempests  far  behind. 

And  oh ! how  often  Burns*  sweet  lay 
Has  chased  the  gloomy  cloud  away — 

Till  e’en  the  air  seemed  fraught  with  bloom 
And  redolent  with  sweet  perfume. 

And  our  own  minstrels  sometimes  sing 
Till  joyous  spirits  gayly  fling 
Enamell’d  wreaths  ’round  winter’s  form 
Aegardless  of  the  biting  storm. 

And  then  around  the  social  hearth, 

HoVv  oft  the  fire  of  genial  mirth 
Bums  brightly — and  the  beaming  smile. 

The  kindly  word  and  warm  caress. 

All  tend  so  sweetly  to  beguile, 

The  season  of  its  bitterness. 

Yes,  winter  has  its  charms,  and  tho’  bright  spring, 
With  sparkling  eye  and  ruddy  cheek. 

Garlands  o’er  nature’s  brow  may  fling. 

And  in  sweet,  zephyiy  accents  speak; 
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Tho’  the  Mr  moon  serenely  bright 
Thro’  ether  lead  a silvery  train, 

Tho*  the  rich  dew  like  summer  rain 
^ Fall  gently,  and  each  big  drop  shine 

Like  to  a diamond  in  the  morning  beam ; 

Tho*  birds  sing  blithely  where  the  woodbines  twine 
Their  amorous  arch  above  the  limpid  stream ; 

Tho’  brilliant  summer  with  her  dazzling  charms. 

Her  richly  varied  garb  and  ripened  bloom 
Bearing  delicious  fruits  within  her  arms, 

Breathing  around  mellifluous  perfume, 

Comes  charming  every  sense,  till  the  full  soul 
Enchanted  bows  before  her  bland  control ; 

Tho*  autumn  strews  the  fading  landscape  o*er 
Profusely  with  her  rich  luxuriant  store, 

Tho*  teeming  fields  and  golden  tinted  skies 
Gladden  the  heart,  and  feast  th*  enraptured  eyes. 

Still  winter  has  bis  crown  of  glory  too. 

Despite  the  pall  that  shrouds  the  heaven’s  blue. 

Despite  the  storms  that  rudely  rave  around. 

Or  the  deep  snows,  that  veil  the  barren  ground, 

Fhr,  ram,  beyond  the  charms  we  proudly  sing. 

That  round  the  social  hearth  their  halo  fling 
Lovelier  than  kindest  nature  ever  throws 
Where  e*en  the  warmest,  brightest  sunlight  glows. 

For  *mid  his  darkest  gloom,  a fairer  flower 
Than  ever  bloomed  in  Flora’s  loveliest  bower. 

Whose  balmy  fragrance  fills  creation’s  space, 

Whose  priceless  virtue  saves  the  human  race 

From  e’en  the  deadliest  ill — “ upreared  its  lovely  form,” 

Aye  ’mid  the  bitter  season’s  wildest  storm. 

When  summer  sunbeams  were  afar. 

First  shone  the  bright,  unrivalled  star. 

That  beams  in  winter’s  matchless  diadem — 

The  ever  glorioue  star  of  Bethlehem,  8.  R.  T. 

Lomsnua,  Dec.  9ib,  1846. 
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PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  AS  OPPOSED  TO  MIRACLES. 


N primii  hominia  eat 
propria  iteri  inqtdai- 
tio  atque  inve^igatio. 
So  thought  the  Ro- 
maa  Orator  and  so 
have  ever  thought  the 
wisest  and  the  best  of 
every  age.  What 
is  truth,”  was  once 
asked  of  Him  who 
was  truth  itself;  but 
the  spirit  of  the  in* 
quircr  forbade  a re- 
ply. Yet  what  was 
denied  to  impious 
curiosity  is  always 
granted  to  the  simple 
prayer  of  an  humble 
The  truth  of  faith  is 
never  sought  in  vain  by  those  who  seek 
aright,  and  panoplied  with  this  men  have 
a most  powerful,  we  might  almost  ven- 
ture to  say,  an  indispensable  auxiliary  in 
their  search  for  truth  in  the  labyrinth  of 
human  knowledge.  Since  man  was  sent 
into  this  world  solely  to  prepare  himself 
for  a better,  it  follows  that  every  thing  in 
this  life  must  be  viewed  as  subordinate  to 
the  great  end  of  his  creation.  The  highest 
attainments  of  science,  the  most  brilliant 
achievements  of  art,  the  proudest  trophies 
of  the  human  intellect,  viewed  as  the  end  of 
our  exertions,  so  far  from  elevating  would 
degrade  us  in  the  scale  of  existence,  and 
consign  us  to  the  miserable  doom  of  those 
who  prefer  the  creature  to  the  Creator.  It 
is  only  as  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end 
the  glorious  destiny  of  man  in  a future 
ttate,  that  such  topics  can  be  worthy  the 
attention  of  immortal  beings.  The  truths 
of  science  are  then  necessarily  subordinate 
to  the  truths  of  faith,  and  can  never  con- 
Vql.  VII.— No.  1.  2 


and  a loving  heart. 


tradict  them,  for  truth  is  one  and  indivisi- 
ble. If  apparently  in  conflict,  the  conclu- 
sions of  science  as  mere  deductions  of  the 
human  mind  must  yield  to  the  certainties 
of  faith.  The  facts  upon  which,  as  on  a 
foundation,  science  rears  its  superstruc- 
ture, may  beundeniable;  our  senses  which 
bear  testimony  to  those  facts,  unless  disor- 
dered, can  never  deceive  us  ; yet  the  uni- 
versal experience  of  mankind  has  long 
since  demonstrated,  that  nothing  is  more 
easy  or  more  common  than  for  men  to  be 
mistaken  in  their  deductions  from  facts — 
men  have  not  to  learn  now  for  the  first 
time  (hat  the  mind,  long  brooding  over 
any  cherished  speculation,  becomes  blind 
to  every  thing  that  it  does  not  wish  to  see, 
or  that  the  enthusiastic  advocates  of  false 
systems  are  very  seldom  persuaded  of  er- 
ror. The  wide  difference  between  difler- 
ent  intellects,  in  their  ability  to  distinguish 
between  truth  and  error,  is  manifestly  to 
be  referred  to  the  greater  or  less  compre- 
hensiveness of  their  knowledge.  Could 
we  imagine  a mind  possessed  of  all  know- 
ledge in  reference  to  any  particular  sub- 
ject, its  decisions  upon  that  subject  would 
be  infallibly  correct.  And  accordingly  as 
one  recedes  from  such  full  and  perfect 
knowledge,  so  will  his  conclusions  be 
more  and  more  liable  to  error.  Thus  what 
is  fallacy  or  sophistry  or  absurdity  to 
others,  may  be  unquestioned  truth  to  him 
who,  cursed  with  the  dangerous  gift  of 
**a  little  learning,”and  therefore  not  aware 
of  any  deficiencies,  sees  only  in  part  and 
decides  from  such  partial  view.  With 
this  liability  to  go  astray,  this  strange 
proclivity  to  follow  every  will  o’the  wisp 
theory  that  may  be  suggested  by  an  unfet- 
tered imagination,  it  becomes  important  to 
multiply  the  safeguards  against  delusion. 
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And  one  safeguard^  too  little  appreciated 
in  the  present  day,  is  the  influence  of  true 
faith.  If  the  danger  of  being  deceived 
diminishes  as  our  actual  knowledge  ex- 
tends, then  he  who  to  his  other  acquire- 
ments has  added  the  truths  of  faith,  is 
more  secure  than  one  who  has  them  not. 
If  whatsoever  opposes  truth  must  be  error, 
then  one  who  knows  the  truth  must  be 
better  able  to  detect  error  than  another 
without  this  knowledge.  If  when  com- 
paring distinct  propositions,  to  discover 
their  differences  or  agreements,  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  he  familiarly  acquainted  with 
both,  then  one  with  such  acquaintance 
must  be  better  able  to  judge  correctly  than 
another  who  has  studied  but  one.  And 
if  the  mind  of  man  requires  some  establish- 
ed principles,  some  infallible  certainties  on 
which  it  can  rest,  from  which  it  can  rea- 
son and  by  which  it  can  examine  the 
semblances  of  truth  daily  presenting  them- 
selves, then  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
Catholic,  every  thing  else  equal,  must 
have  a decided  and  manirest  advantage 
over  all  others  in  the  investigation  of  truth, 
whether  in  morals  or  science.  With  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  province  of  math- 
ematics, wherein  the  mind  is  grappling 
with  abstract  quantities  and  proportions, 
there  is  not  another  department  of  human 
knowledge  in  which  the  possession  of  the 
true  faith  is  not  a valuable  safeguard 
against  error.  In  illustration  of  these  re- 
marks we  need  only  refer  to  the  last  in- 
stance that  has  fallen  under  our  notice  of 
scientific  delusion  induced  by  the  want  of 
faith.  In  a volume  styled  the  Practical 
Astronomer,  by  Tho$.  Dick,  LLD.*^  re- 
printed by  Harper  & Brothers,  New  York, 
1816,  on  page  89,  the  author  having  de- 
scribed and  explained  many  uncommon 
appearances  in  nature,  produced  by  the 
combined  influences  of  reflection  and  re- 
fraction,” proceeds  as  follows:  “ I shall 
mention  only  another  instance  of  this  de- 
scription which  lately  occurred  in  France 
and  for  a time  caused  a powerful  sensa- 
tion among  all  ranks.  On  Sunday  the 
1 7th  of  December,  1846,  the  cleigy  in  the 


parish  of  Migne,  in  the  vicinity  of  Poic- 
tiers,  were  engaged  in  the  exercises  of  the 
Jubilee  which  preceded  the  festival  of 
Christmas,  and  a number  of  persons,  to 
the  amount  of  three  thousand  souls,  assist- 
ed in  the  service.  They  had  planted  as 
part  of  the  ceremony  a large  cross,  twen- 
ty-five feet  high  and  painted  red,  in  the 
open  air  beside  the  church.  While  one 
of  the  preachers  about  five  in  the  evening 
was  addressing  the  multitude,  he  remind- 
ed them  of  the  miraculous  cross  which 
appeared  in  the  sky  to  Constantine  and 
his  army,  and  the  effect  it  produced,  when 
suddenly  a similar  celestial  cross  appear- 
ed in  the  heavens  just  before  the  porch  of 
the  church,  about  two  hundred  feel  above 
the  horizon,  and  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth  from  three 
to  four  feet,  of  a bright  silver  color  tinged 
with  red.  The  curate  and  congregation 
fixed  their  wondering  gaze  upon  this  ex- 
traordinary phenomenon,  and  the  effect 
produced  on  the  minds  of  the  assembly 
was  strong  and  solemn.  They  spontane- 
ously threw  themselves  on  their  knees, 
and  many  who  had  been  remiss  in  their 
religious  duties,  humbly  confessed  their 
sins  and  made  vows  of  penance  and  re- 
formation. A commission  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  truth  of  this  extraordi- 
nary appearance,  and  a memorial  stating 
the  above  and  other  facts  was  subscribed 
by  more  than  forty  persons  of  rank  and 
intelligence,  so  that  no  doubt  was  enter- 
tained as  to  the  reality  of  the  phenomenon. 
By  many  it  was  considered  as  strictly 
miraculous,  as  having  happened  at  the 
time  and  in  the  circumstances  mentioned. 
But  it  is  evident  from  what  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  that  it  may  be  accounted  for 
on  physical  principles.  The  large  cross 
of  wood  painted  red  was  doubtless  the 
real  object  which  produced  the  magnified 
image.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere,  ac- 
cording to  the  descriptions  given  in  the 
memorial,  must  have  been  favorable  for 
the  production  of  such  images.  The  spec- 
trum of  the  wooden  cross  must  have  been 
cast  on  the  concave  surface  of  some  at- 
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mospherte  mirror,  and  so  reflected  back  to 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators  from  an  oppo- 
site place,  retaining  exactly  the  same 
shape  and  proportions  but  dilated  in  size, 
and  what  is  worthy  of  attention,  it  was 
tinged  with  red,  the  very  color  of  the  ob- 
ject of  which  it  was  the  reflected  image.’* 
In  this  account  there  are  two  points 
worthy  of  especial  note : first,  the  fact  of 
this  singular  phenomenon  as  admitted  by 
the  author,  and  secondly,  his  explanation 
of  the  fact.  Although  no  one  can  be  con- 
sidered as  entitled  to  any  particular  credit 
for  admitting  the  truth  of  a fact  attested  by 
three  thousand  eye  witnesses,  and  subse- 
quently examined  and  confirmed  by  a 
commission  of  distinguished  men,  yet  it 
is  rather  an  unusual  stretch  of  liberality 
to  find  a Protestant  admitting  the  truth  of 
a Catholic  miracle,  even  while  attempting 
to  explain  it  on  physical  principles.  For 
his  explanation  we  think  our  author  is 
clearly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  originality, 
since  in  accounting  for  one  miracle  he  has 
supposed  another  folly  as  great  as  the  one 
he  wishes  to  overthrow.  According  to 
the  narrative,  a cross  twenty-five  feet  high, 
painted  red  and  standing  in  the  open  air, 
has  its  image  reflected  from  the  surface  of 
some  atmospheric  mirror  and  appears 
**  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  hori- 
zon, one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length, 
in  breadth  from  three  to  four  feet,  and  of 
a bright  silver  color  tinged  with  red.”  It 
is  an  axiom  in  optics,  or  was  when  we 
studied  the  subject  many  years  since,  that 
the  lumioousness  of  an  image  always 
bears  a certain  proportion  to  the  lumin- 
ousoess  of  the  object  producing  it,  both 
being  of  the  same  size.  Theoretically,  the 
image  in  such  case  might  be  as  bright  as 
the  object ; practically  it  never  could  be, 
since  it  never  can  happen  that  any  mirror 
will  reflect  all  the  light  that  falls  upon  it; 
and  hence  both  theoretically  and  practi- 
cally it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  an 
image  equal  in  size  to,  and  brighter  than 
the  object  producing  it.  Much  more  then 
will  it  be  absurd  to  suppose  a magnified 
image  as  luminous  as  the  object,  and  still 


more  absurd  the  supposition  of  a magni- 
fied image  more  luminous  than  the  object 
To  dilate  a cross  twenty-five  feet  high  into 
an  image  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in 
length,  requires  an  enlargement  equal  to 
five  and  six-tenth  times  the  original  length, 
and  as  we  must  suppose  the  increase  in 
width  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  in 
length,  it  follows  that  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  mirror  producing  such 
image,  must  be  expreased  by  the  square 
of  five  and  six-tenths,  and  would  be  thir- 
ty-one and  three-tenths.  Or,  in  other 
words,  every  square  iach  of  surface  on 
the  object  would  be  represented  by  more 
than  thirty-one  square  inches  in  the  image, 
and  consequently  if  the  image  received 
! every  particle  of  light  from  the  object,  it 
could  only  appear  one-thirty-first  part 
as  brilliant,  all  the  light  from  every  square 
inch  of  the  object  being  spread  over  more 
! than  thirty-one  square  inches  of  the  image. 

I How  very  small  the  proportion  of  light  is 
that  really  undergoes  reflection,  even  by 
good  mirrors,  particularly  at  small  angles, 
will  be  better  understood  by  referring  to 
pages  82  and  83  of  our  author’s  volume, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  " quantity  of  light 
reflected  by  polished  surfaces,”  and  gives 
some  of  the  results  of  the  accurate  ex- 
periments of  M.  Bouguer  on  this  subject. 
This  philosopher  ascertained  that  of  the 
! light  reflected  from  mercury  or  quicksil- 
ver, more  than  one-fourth  is  lost,  though 
it  is  probable  that  no  substances  reflect 
more  light  than  this.  The  rays  were  re- 
ceived at  an  angle  of  eleven  and  a half 
degrees  of  incidence  measured  from  the 
surface  of  the  reflecting  body,  and  not  from 
the  perpendicular.  The  reflection  from 
water  was  found  to  be  almost  as  great  as 
that  from  quicksilver,  so  that  in  very 
small  angles  it  reflects  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  direct  light  On  the  other  hand 
light  reflected  from  water,  at  great  angles 
of  incidence,  is  extremely  small.  When 
the  light  was  perpendicular  it  reflected  no 
more  than  the  thirty-seventh  part,  which 
mercury  does  in  the  same  circumstances, 
and  only  the  fifty-fifth  part  of  what  fell 
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upon  it  in  this  case.  Using  a smooth 
piece  of  glass,  one  line  in  thickness,  he 
found  that  when  it  was  placed  at  an  angle 
of  fifteen  degrees  with  the  incident  rays, 
it  reflected  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
parts  of  one  thousand  which  fell  upon  it; 
Bt  the  same  time  a metallic  mirror,  which 
he  tried  in  the  same  circumstances,  re- 
flected only  five  hundred  and  sixty-one  of 
them.  At  a less  angle  of  incidence  much 
more  light  was  reflected,  so  that  at  an 
angle  of  three  degrees  the  glass  reflected 
seven  hundred  parts,  and  the  water  some- 
thing less  as  in  the  former  case.  The 
most  striking  observations  made  by  this 
experimenter,  relate  to  the  very  great  dif- 
ference in  the  quantity  of  light  reflected 
at  diflerent  angles  of  incidence.  He  found 
that  for  one  thousand  incident  rays  the 
reflected  rays  at  diflerent  angles  of  inci- 
dence were  as  follows : 


Angles  of 

Rays  reflected 

Rays  reflected 

incidence. 

by  water. 

by  glass. 

5 

510 

549 

10 

333 

412 

15 

211 

299 

30 

65 

112 

50 

22 

34 

70 

18 

2.5 

90 

18 

25” 

In  the  above  extract  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  angle  between  the  reflecting  surface 
and  the  incident  ray,  is  called  the  angle  of 
incidence.  This  unusual  mode  of  mea- 
suring, however  convenient  for  plane 
mirrors,  is  not  so  readily  employed  when 
referring  to  curved  surfaces,  and  we  will 
give  the  results  of  the  table  as  they  would 
be  expressed  in  the  usual  way,  consider- 
ing the  angle  between  the  incident  ray 
and  a perpendicular  to  the  point  where 
the  ray  strikes,  as  the  angle  of  incidence. 


Angles  of 

Rays  reflected 

Rays  reflected 

incidence. 

by  water. 

by  gloss. 

0 

18 

25 

20 

18 

25 

40 

22 

34 

60 

65 

112 

75 

211 

299 

80 

333 

412 

85 

510 

549 

I The  value  of  this  table  will  be  more  ap- 
parent when  we  apply  our  author’s  favor- 
ite “ physical  principles,”  to  determine 
how  the  light  from  the  real  cross  beside 
the  church”  must  have  impinged  on  the 
concave  surface  of  the  atmospheric  mir- 
ror, to  produce  an  image  “just  before  the 
porch  of  the  church,  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  horizon,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  in  length.”  On  page  81  our 
author  tells  us  that  **  the  image  of  an  ob- 
ject placed  beyond  the  centre  (of  a con- 
cave mirror)  is  less  than  the  object ; if  the 
object  be  placed  between  the  principal 
focus  and  the  centre,  the  image  is  greater 
than  the  object.  When  the  object  is 
placed  between  the  focus  and  the  mirror 
the  image  situated  behind  the  mirror  is 
greater  than  the  object,  and  it  has  the  same 
direction.”  Now  the  cross  beside  the 
church  must  have  been  in  one  of  these 
three  relative  positions.  It  must  have 
been  beyond  the  centre  of  the^atmospheric 
mirror,  or  between  the  centre  and  the 
principal  focus,  or  between  the  principal 
focus  and  the  mirror.  It  could  not  have 
been  beyond  the  centre,  for  in  that  case 
the  image  would  have  been  less  than  the 
object,  while  in  reality  it  was  much  larger. 
It  could  not  have  been  placed  between  the 
principal  focus  and  the  mirror,  since  the 
image  would  then  have  been  seen  in  the 
direction  of  and  behind  the  mirror.  But 
the  image  was  really  seen  in  the  air  be- 
fore the  object  and  between  that  and  at 
least  a part  of  the  three  thousand  eyewit- 
nesses. Now,  we  opine,  it  would  puzzle 
the  staunchest  opponent  of  miracles  to 
arrange  a concave  mirror  “on  physical 
principles,”  so  that  an  object  placed  be- 
tween the  principal  focus  and  the  mirror 
should  have  its  magnified  image  (neces- 
sarily behind  the  mirror  and  in  the  same 
direction)  appearing  between  the  object 
and  the  spectators.  Then  the  only  place 
left  for  the  object  in  our  case,  is  some 
point  between  the  centre  and  the  principal 
focus.  In  that  situation  an  inverted  and 
magnified  image  would  have  been  pro- 
duced in  front  of  the  mirror.  Such  being 
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the  necessary  position  of  the  object,  we 
haYe  certain  limits  to  the  angles  of  inci- 
dence formed  by  the  light  proceeding  from 
it  and  impinging  on  the  mirror.  All  lines 
drawn  from  ihe  centre  of  a concave  mir- 
ror to  the  surface,  are  necessarily  perpen- 
dicular to  that  surface,  and  all  lines  drawn 
from  the  principal  focus  to  the  surface 
necessarily  exhibit  an  angle  of  incidence 
of  exactly  forty-five  degrees.  Now,  as  a 
ray  of  light  proceeding  from  the  centre  of 
the  mirror  and  necessarily  coincident  with 
the  perpendicular,  would  have  its  angle 
of  incidence  expressed  by  0,  while  a ray 
from  the  principal  focus  would  have  its 
angle  of  incidence  expressed  by  forty-five 
degrees,  any  object  placed  between  the 
centre  and  the  principal  focus  and  trans- 
mitting light  to  the  mirror  must  have  the 
angle  of  incidence  of  such  light  comprised 
between  those  two  terms— it  can  never  be 
less  than  0,  never  greater  than  forty-five 
degrees.  No  one,  we  imagine,  will  con- 
tend that  air  is  a better  reflector  than  wa- 
ter, or  even  as  good  : but  for  illustration 
sake,  suppose  it  to  be  as  good,  and  then 
by  consulting  our  table  we  will  see  that 
when  light  is  reflected  from  water,  in  such 
a manner  that  the  angle  of  incidence 
ranges  from  0 to  40  degrees,  out  of  every 
thousand  rays  that  strike  the  surface  on- 
ly eighteen  to  twenty-two  are  reflected, 
all  the  rest  being  absorbed  or  transmitted, 
and  consequently  lost.  But  suppose  again 
fifty  parts  out  of  every  thousand  are  re- 
flected, and  this  is  manifestly  far  beyond 
the  truth  for  any  angle  of  incidence  be- 
tween 0 and  45,  then  only  one  twentieth 
of  all  the  light  passing  from  the  object  to 
the  mirror  would  be  reflected.  While  of 
that  one-twentieth  only  the  thirty-first  part 
would  be  available,  in  consequence  of  the 
magnified  image.  And  thus  a red  cross, 
twenty-five  feet  high,  produces  an  image 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  which 
on  **  physical  principles”  cannot  be  more 
than  the  six  hundred  and  twentieth  part 
as  luminous  as  the  cross  itself,  and  yet 
appears  **of  a bright  silver  color  tinged 
with  red.”  But  perhaps  it  may  be  said 

2* 


the  cross  in  the  church-yard  may  have 
been  very  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the 
setting  sun  or  the  rising  moon,  and  thus 
produced  a very  luminous  image.  Let 
us  inquire  where  the  sun  and  moon  were 
at  5 o’clock,  P.  M.,  Dec.  I7ih,  1826,  in 
the  latitude  of  Poictiers.  By  rectifying  a 
celestial  globe  to  the  latitude  of  46^  85' 
north,  and  finding  the  sun’s  place  in  the 
ecliptic  for  that  month  and  day,  and  pro- 
ceeding as  all  well  taught  girls  and  boys 
well  know,  it  appears  that  the  sun  set  on 
that  day  and  at  that  place  about  4 o'clock 
P.  M.  Perhaps  ten  minutes  more  might 
be  allowed  for  want  of  accuracy  in  the 
globe.  Next,  by  consulting  any  table  that 
gives  the  moon’s  age  by  inspection  for 
any  given  time  (such  may  be  found  in 
Mackay’s  Tables,)  it  appears  that  on  the 
17th  day  of  Dec.  1826,  the  moon  was 
nineteen  days  old,  consequently  full  moon 
must  have  occurred  on  or  about  the  12th 
of  the  same  month.  And  as  the  daily 
variation  in  the  rising  and  the  setting  of 
the  sun  does  not  exceed  one  or  two  min- 
utes for  many  days  before  and  after  the 
solstice,  we  may  venture  to  say  that  the 
sun  set  and  the  moon  rose  about  ten  min- 
utes past  four  on  the  12th  of  Dec.  181.6. 
This  admitted,  and  we  have  only  to  add 
five  times  Ihe  amount  of  the  daily  differ- 
ence in  the  rising  of  the  moon  to  learn 
when  it  rose  five  days  afterwards,  and 
thus  we  find  that  the  moon  rose  at  8 
o’clock,  P.  M.  or  thereabouts  on  the  even- 
ing of  Dec.  17th,  1826.  It  is  evident  then 
that  neither  sun  nor  moon  willbelpThomas 
Dick,  LLD.  out  of  his  ‘‘physical”  diffi- 
culty. At  5 o’clock,  P.  M.  on  the  17th  of 
Dec.  1826,  the  sun  had  been  below  the 
horizon  more  than  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  while  the  moon  did  not  rise  until 
about  three  hours  afterwards.  Even  the 
stars  refuse  to  lend  their  light  and  hide 
themselves,  as  if  ashamed  to  be  caught 
winking  at  such  blunders,  for  according 
to  undoubted  and  undeniable  “physical 
principles,”  images  formed  by  reflection 
as  above  supposed  cannot  be  distinctly 
seen  by  numerous  spectators  at  the  same 
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moment,  unless  they  nie  reoei?ed  on  some 
sort  of  screen.  Now  the  only  kind  of 
screen  that  could  have  recei?ed  the  mag- 
nified image  of  the  cross  in  this  case,  most 
hare  been  a thin  fleecy  cloud  or  vapor  or 
fog,  that  in  proportion  to  its  density  must 
have  obscur^  the  light  of  the  stars.  With 
neither  sun  nor  moon  to  aid,  with  the  stars 
dimmed  by  vapors  in  the  air,  and  with  no 
light  to  illuminate  the  object  but  the  lin- 
gering light  left  after  the  sun  has  been 
down  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  we  are 
called  upon  to  admit  that  a magnified 
image  of  that  object  may  be  formed  by  re- 
flection, which  although  necessarily  less 
than  one  six -hundredth  part  as  bright  as 
the  object  itself,  may  yet  shine  with  a 
bright  silver  light.”  And  this  is  called 
accounting  for  the  appearance  on  physi- 
cal principles!  It  is  manifestly  the  want 
of  faith  that  has  betrayed  the  writer  into 
this  contradiction.  If  one  assumes  tacitly 
at  least  that  the  age  of  miracles  has  long 
gone  by,  and  that  the  occurrence  of  a 
miracle  at  the  present  day,  and  more  par- 


ticularly in  the  Catholic  church,  is  too 
great  an  absurdity  for  enlightened  science 
to  admit : if  the  supposition  of  such  an 
occurrence  is  thought  too  ridiculous  to  be 
answered  by  any  argument,  and  to  require 
only  a sneer  for  its  refutation ; it  follows 
that  the  man  of  science  may  be  called 
upon  and  will  be  compelled  for  consist- 
ency sake,  to  explain  on  physical  princi- 
ples phenomena  which  are  purely  preter- 
natural, and  of  necessity  he  will  be  led 
into  errors,  absurdities  and  contradictions. 
But  let  a man  of  faith  be  called  upon  and 
we  will  find  him  starting  from  widely  dif- 
ferent premises.  He  begins  not  with  the 
postulate,  there  can  be  no  miracles,  and 
this  most  be  explained  on  physical  prin- 
ciples,” but  more  modestly  inquires,  is 
this  or  is  it  not  miraculous  ? can  it  be  ex- 
plained, or  is  it  inexplicable  on  physical 
principles  1 Which  of  these  two  inquirers 
will  be  most  likely  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
it  requires  no  extraordinary  sagacity  to 
determine.  A. 
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Fort  Pierre,  August  ith,  1847. 
Right  Rbf.  Sir, 

N ihe  5th  of  July  last 
we  left  St.  Pierre, 
and  on  the  30th  of 
the  same  month 
reached  Fort  Pierre, 
upon  the  Missouri 
river.  Our  journey 
was  quite  pleasant, 
though  we  expe- 
rienced some  diffi- 
culties. Divine  Pro- 
vidence did  not  for- 
sake us,  but  watched 
over  us  with  a mo- 
ther’s care,  and  the 
whole  party  arrived 
in  safety.  The  guide 
whom  I had  engag- 
ed to  accompany  me  to  the  Missouri  was 
unable  to  perform  his  promise,  and  I 
joined  a party  that  was  going  the  same 
way,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  save  the 
hire  of  a conductor.  We  were  fourteen 
in  all,  exclusive  of  two  young  children. 

The  first  two  days  of  our  journey,  the 
rain  fell  incessantly,  and  on  the  second 
the  rivers  of  the  * Bois- franc’  had  become 
raging  and  impassable  torrents.  We  had 
great  difficulty  in  saving  the  life  of  my 
horse,  which  was  unable  to  climb  the 
bank  of  one  of  these  rivers,  and  we  were 
employed  at  least  one  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  getting  him  to  a place  of  safety.  The 
same  day  we  reached  the  “ Hill  of  the 
Sioux,”  where  we  met  Mr.  Ctuickson, 
who  had  come  from  Penbina  with  his 
furs.  Penbina  is  within  tbe  territory  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  Red  river,  about 
sixty  miles  from  the  bishopric  of  St  Bo- 


niface, and  four  hundred  and  seventy  from 
St.  Pierre.  It  contains  several  Catholic 
families,  who  ardently  desire  a priest  to 
distribute  to  them  the  bread  of  life.  I 
have  conversed  with  some  persons  from 
that  place,  who  accompanied  Mr.  Quick- 
son  : they  entreated  me  to  present  their 
case  to  your  consideration. 

The  greater  portion  of  our  little  caravan 
had  remained  behind  on  account  of  the 
bad  weather;  they  rejoined  us  two  days 
after  at  the  Hill  of  the  Sioux,  where  I 
received  my  provisions  and  some  other 
articles  necessary  for  my  journey.  Mr. 
Siblez  had  the  kindness  to  send  them  to 
me,  in  his  barge,  which  came  to  the  Hill 
of  the  Sioux  to  receive  a load  of  Mr. 
Quickson’s  furs.  Both  these  gentlemen 
have  rendered  roe  many  services.  May 
the  Lord  repay  them ! 

On  the  11th  we  proceeded  on  our  jour- 
ney, an(}  on  the  13th  I visited  the  house 
of  Mr.  Laframboise.  He  was  away,  hav- 
ing gone  with  his  family  to  St.  Pierre  to 
enjoy  tbe  benefits  of  religion.  God  be 
praised ! he  has  escaped  great  misfortunes 
in  following  the  impulses  of  grace.  I had 
no  sooner  entered  the  quarter  of  his  ser- 
vants, than  I was  informed  that  three  or 
four  days  after  his  departure,  the  house 
had  been  struck  by  lightning.  ”Come 
and  see,”  said  one,  and  immediately  led 
me  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Laframboise. 
On  entering,  I saw  several  planks  of  the 
floor  torn  up,  a joist  split  and  shivered  as 
by  the  effect  of  lightning,  and  the  stove- 
pipe pierced  as  by  a ball.  What  a bless- 
ing, that,  when  the  stroke  fell  upon  this 
house,  no  one  was  within ! 

We  fell  in  with  some  Indians  on  the 
Uth,  with  a horse  laden  with  casks  of 
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whiskey.  They  were  going  to  sell  it 
among  the  laways,  a tribe  of  the  Sioux. 
The  price  of  a keg  containing  three  or 
four  gallons,  is  a horse.  Three  or  four 
days  after,  we  met  some  more  Indians, 
who  were  also  carrying  whiskey  to  the 
lawayt.  Unless  the  sale  of  liquors  to  the 
Indians  be  soon  arrested,  we  must  expect 
to  hear  of  the  most  terrible  crimes.  Last 
winter,  six  persons  at  least  were  killed, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  river  St.  Pierre, 
by  the  fatal  consequences  of  drink.  The 
intoxicated  savage  is  beyond  control:  * 
friends  are  slain  by  friends,  and  brothers  ! 
fall  by  brothers’  hands.  What  monstrous  | 
crimes!  It  is  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  make  every  exertion  to  put  a stop  to 
this  dreadful  abuse.  I think  that  if  con- 
gress were  well  informed  of  the  innumer- 
able evils  resulting  from  the  sale  of  liquor 
to  the  Indians,  it  would  find  some  method 
to  enforce  the  laws  which  prohibit  such 
sales.  Oh  that  the  Lord  would  open  the 
eyes  of  those,  who,  in  defiance  of  all  laws, 
human  and  divine,  pursue  this  infamous 
traffic!  What  a disgrace  for  civilised 
men ! what  a crime  for  Christians!  who, 
instead  of  laboring  to  enlighten  these  poor 
unfortunates,  plunged  in  the  darkness  of 
idolatry,  do  not  scruple  for  the  sake  of  a 
paltry  gain  to  debase  them  to  the  level  of 
the  brute ! I hope  that  you,  Rt.  Rev.  Sir, 
will  take  every  means  in  your  power,  to 
put  an  end  to  such  a great  scandal.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  hope  for  any  good 
among  the  Indians,  where  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  is  permitted.  You 
might  write  to  some  member  of  the  Senate, 
and  beseech  him  together  with  his  col- 
leagues to  adopt  some  remedy  for  this 
wide-spread  contagion.  They  can  do  it; 
they  have  the  power;  they  have  made 
laws,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  enforce  them. 

About  eight  o’clock  on  the  evening  of 
the  15th,  a Canadian  came  to  us;  be 
brought  his  two  young  children  a quarter 
of  a mile  to  have  them  baptized.  1 im- 
mediately administered  to  them  the  sacra- 
ment of  regeneration ; and  the  happy  fa- 
ther having  expressed  to  me  his  gratitude. 


took  up  his  new-born  children  and  went 
away  rejoicing.  On  the  16th  we  received 
a visit  from  several  Sioux,  who  were  en- 
camped in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spot 
where  we  had  stopped  to  pass  the  night. 
Some  of  them  asked  us  repeatedly  for 
whiskey  : I answered  that  we  had  none, 
and  endeavored  to  inspire  them  with  hor- 
ror for  a liquor,  which  is  the  cause  of  so 
many  evils  among  them.  1 also  gave 
them  an  instruction  upon  religion.  Our 
band  contained  two  Sioux  half-breeds, 
who  were  of  much  use  to  me  in  speaking 
to  the  Indians.  Whenever  I address  my- 
self to  them,  I never  fail  to  exhort  them 
to  pray  to  the  Great  Spirit,  who  guides 
the  course  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars,  who  causes  the  earth  to  bring  forth 
the  herbs  and  fiowers  of  the  field,  who 
I sends  from  the  clouds  the  summer  rains 
I and  the  winter  snows,  who  makes  the 
j lightning  fiash  and  the  thunder  roll,  who 
gives  life  to  all  animated  beings,  &lc. 
These  and  similar  expressions  I present 
j to  their  consideration  under  every  possi- 
ble form.  Sometimes  I exclaim,  **  Con- 
sider the  works  of  the  Lord  ; it  needs  but 
eyes  and  reflection  to  discover  his  gran- 
deur, his  power  and  his  mercy.”  Some- 
times I interrogate  them  thus : **  Who 
has  made  all  these  things?  Who  is  he 
that  preserves  them  ? For  whom  has  he 
created  them,  and  for  whom  does  he  pre- 
serve them  ?”  1 then  give  them  the  an- 
swer, and  exhort  them  to  meditate  often 
on  God,  and  to  manifest  to  him  their  gra- 
titude for  all  the  benefits  they  have  re- 
ceived. After  having  preached  the  reli- 
gion of  nature,  I announce  to  them  the 
consolatory  truths  of  Christianity.  In  all 
the  Indian  camps  we  have  passed,  1 have 
given  an  instruction.  May  heaven  grant 
that  this  first  seed  may  bear  its  fruit,  the 
dearest  wish  of  my  heart! 

Three  or  four  of  our  horses  appeared  to 
attract  the  attention  of  some  of  the  Indians 
who  came  to  our  camp  on  the  16th  of  this 
month.  They  were  desirous  to  exchange 
them  for  others,  but  we  declined.  They 
retired  one  after  another,  and  it  was  ten 
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o’clock  when  the  last  left  our  camp.  As 
it  was  to  be  apprehended  that  they  might 
return  under  cover  of  the  darkness  and 
steal  our  animals,  we  established  a night 
watch  of  two  men.  At  midnight  one  of 
the  guards  cried  out  that  an  Indian  was 
approaching  the  horses.  The  savage  see- 
ing himself  discovered,  immediately  took 
to  flight.  On  the  morrow,  in  broad  day, 
three  came  to  us  on  horseback  from  the 
same  camp.  Two  of  them,  who  were 
drunk,  wanted  to  exchange  my  two  horses 
for  others  of  their  own.  “ We  will  take 
away  those  two  belonging  to  the  black 
gown,  and  give  him  ours  in  return.”  I 
answ'ered  that  I would  not  change  horses. 
They  persisted,  and  said  they  would  have 
them ; they  did  not,  however,  attempt  to 
take  them  by  open  force,  as  we  were  too 
many  for  them  to  succeed  thus : but  we 
feared  that  they  might  shoot  them  by  ar- 
rows, as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them 
openly  to  kill  a horse  which  has  been  re- 
fused to  them. 

About  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  we 
directed  our  march  towards  their  encamp- 
ment. When  we  were  about  half  a mile 
distant  from  the  huts,  an  Indian  sprang 
upon  his  horse  and  came  towards  us  in 
full  gallop.  He  held  a gun  in  his  hand, 
and  discharged  it  when  about  seven  or 
eight  paces  from  us.  He  reloaded  imme- 
diately with  powder,  and  fired  at  the  head 
of  the  horse  of  our  guide,  and  burned  his 
mane:  he  reloaded  again,  and  made  a 
second  discharge  at  the  head  of  the  same 
horse.  We  were  all  mounted,  and  asked 
why  he  was  firing  at  us ; he  gave  us  no 
answer,  but  loaded  his  gun  and  fired  at 
the  horse  of  the  man  alongside  our  con- 
ductor, twice  in  succession.  As  he  ap- 
proached me  loading  his  gun,  I plainly 
perceived  that  my  turn  was  come,  and 
that  I was  about  to  be  saluted  in  the  same 
manner:  this  was  by  no  means  pleasant. 

I had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  ray 
animal,  which  was  not  accustomed  to 
stand  fire:  my  bridle  was  none  of  the  best, 
and  I was  in  danger  of  being  thrown, 
should  he  burn  the  mane  of  my  horse  as 


he  had  done  those  of  niy  two  travelling 
companions.  “ Friend,”  I exclaimed, 
stretching  my  hand  towards  him,  **  give 
me  your  hand ; do  not  fire  at  my  horse, 
he  is  not  accustomed  to  the  report  of  a 
gun,  and  might  dash  me  upon  the 
ground.”  He  stopped;  shook  hands, and 
lowered  bis  gun.  We  asked  him  again 
what  had  induced  him  to  fire  at  our  horses. 
This  was  his  answer:  am  but  dust 

and  ashes,  I am  nothing,  but  I wish  my 
people  to  know  that  I am  not  a child,  I 
wish  them  to  see  that  I am  a great  war- 
rior, that  I am  a brave.”  He  then  boasted 
a great  deal  of  his  courage,  and  assured 
us  we  had  nothing  to  fear  in  his  encamp- 
ment. “You  are  invited,”  he  added, to 
the  feast  which  we  have  prepared  for  you, 
since  we  first  heard  of  your  arrival  in  our 
country.  My  wigwam  is  waiting  for 
you.”  The  guide,  who  was  also  a black- 
smith at  fort  Pierre,  supposed  that  his 
conduct  proceeded  from  resentment  or 
displeasure:  three  or  four  times,”  said 

he,  “ we  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  this 
same  Indian  articles  at  the  garrison,  which 
he  wanted,  and  no  doubt  it  is  from  a feel- 
ing of  spile  that  he  has  fired  at  our  horses.” 

Some  of  our  parly  appeared  quite  dis- 
satisfied; one  in  particular  expressed  him- 
self in  very  harsh  terms,  calculated  to 
excite  the  others  to  revenge.  “ Had  the 
savage  fired  at  my  horse,”  he  cried,  “ he 
would  never  have  done  it  twice.  I could 
not  have  restrained  myself;  he  would 
have  received  the  ball  that  is  in  my  rifle.” 
I greatly  commended  the  forbearance  of 
our  leader,  and  of  him  who  rode  by  bis 
side.  A thousand  times  I return  thanks 
for  it  to  divine  Providence.  Had  a fight 
ensued,  how  many  evils  would  have  fol- 
lowed! human  blood  would  have  flowed 
on  both  sides,  and  many  would  have  lost 
their  lives.  Oh  my  God,  preserve  me  fmm 
such  a sight  in  the  course  of  the  missions 
I undertake  for  the  glory  of  thy  name! 
Pray,  father,  that  it  may  please  heaven  to 
favor  my  desires! 

Our  guide  informed  me  that  this  same 
Indian  had  distinguished  himself  on  sev- 
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eral  occasions,  by  his  valor,  and  even  by 
important  services  rendered  to  the  whiles. 

1 will  relate  to  you  a little  incident  of  his 
life,  which  you  may  read  with  pleasure. 
Some  Indians  had  formed  a plan  to  mur- 
der a white  man,  wlio  lived  in  a hut  at 
s'ome  distance  from  the  settlement.  They 
selected  our  friend  on  account  of  his 
bravery,  to  assassinate  their  victim  in  his 
home.  The  while,  who  suspected  their 
design,  saw  the  savage  approaching,  and 
perceived  that  his  life  was  threatened. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  escape  by  flight, 
he  advanced  confidently  towards  him  and 
said:  “ Friend,  there  are  some  who  wish 
to  injure  me:  I have  recourse  to  you,  and 
choose  you  as  my  protector.”  The  latter 
gave  him  to  understand  that  he  had  come 
expressly  to  kill  him,  but  since  he  had 
claimed  his  assistance,  be  would  under- 
take his  defence  against  those  who  wished 
to  attack  him.  He  then  stationed  himself 
before  the  while  man’s  lodge,  and  declared 
to  the  rest  of  the  parly  that  he  had  taken 
him  under  his  protection.  The  others 
dared  not  persist  in  their  design,  well 
knowing  that  they  could  not  succeed  in 
murdering  the  while,  without  first  taking 
the  life  of  the  Indian  who  kept  guard  be- 
fore his  door. 

Arrived  at  camp,  we  first  entered  the 
cabin  of  the  Indian  who  had  fired  at  our 
horses.  Dog’s  flesh  and  buffalo  meat 
were  set  before  ns.  They  had  killed  three 
dogs  the  night  before,  in  order  to  treat  us 
as  guests  of  distinction.  Dog’s  meat  is 
considered  a great  delicacy  among  these 
people,  and  they  consider  a feast  as  im- 
perfect, if  there  be  not  some  dishes  of  it 
set  before  the  company,  who,  however, 
have  the  privilege  of  refusing  to  partake. 
Those  of  our  parly  who  lasted  it,  declared 
it  was  excellent.  As  soon  as  we  left  the 
lodge  of  our  first  host,  we  received  a se- 
cond invitation:  and  in  order  to  please 
the  Indian  we  accepted  it.  Among  them 
it  is  very  common  to  invite  strangeis  pass- 
ing through  their  encampment,  to  several 
banquets  in  succession.  At  these  repasts 
each  guest  is  helped  to  three  or  four 


pounds  of  meat;  he  eats  according  to  hit 
appetite,  and  may  take  away  the  rest  or 
leave  it  in  the  dish. 

At  the  second  feast  I did  no  more  than 
taste  the  food  our  host  placed  before  me. 
He  observed  this,  and  asked  me  why  1 
did  not  eat?  I replied  that  I had  already 
satisfied  my  hunger.  He  then  pointed  to 
a large  boiler  in  which  the  banquet  had 
been  prepared,  and  which  could  easily 
contain  sixty  pounds  of  meat : “ Friend,” 
said  he,  “ look  at  this  pot;  four  or  five  of 
our  men  could  eat  at  a single  dinner  all 
the  meat  it  would  hold,  and  drink  besides 
all  the  boiled  water.”  In  fact,  an  Indian 
thinks  nothing  of  devouring  ten  pounds 
at  a time.  The  feasts  over,  we  made 
some  little  presents  of  tobacco,  and  con- 
tinued our  journey.  On  the  19ih,  while 
crossing  some  hills,  we  suddenly  perceiv- 
ed about  fifteen  men  on  horseback,  who 
approached  us  in  full  gallop.  They  came 
up  and  shook  hands  with  us  very  cor- 
dially, and  begged  us  to  visit  their  settle- 
ment, distant  about  two  miles,  to  take 
some  refreshment.  Having  accepted  the 
invitation,  an  old  man  ordered  some  of 
the  younger  members  to  precede  us,  and 
prepare  a feast  immediately.  They  obey- 
ed instantly.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
encampment  I was  invited  to  a lunch  of 
buffalo  meat  and  the  potato  of  the  prairie. 
The  grand  banquet  being  ready,  we  all 
partook,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three,  who  were  lelt  by  the  wagons  to 
guard  our  properly.  The  most  distin- 
guished persons  of  the  camp  are  generally 
invited  to  these  repasts,  and  it  is  therefore 
a favorable  opportunity  to  announce  the 
word  of  God.  When  the  feast  was  over, 
1 went  into  the  lent  of  the  chief,  and  spent 
some  minutes  in  conversing  with  him  on 
various  subjects.  1 then  proceeded  to  the 
wagons,  which  were  some  rods  distant, 
but  was  stopped  on  the  way  by  three  In- 
dians. One  of  them  appeared  completely 
drunk,  and  the  other  two  very  much  ex- 
cited by  the  effects  of  liquor.  They  offer- 
ed me  their  hands;  and  I did  not  refuse 
mine,  thinking  that  it  would  be  the  best 
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means  to  escape  their  pursuit.  Whilst 
one  grasped  my  right,  and  another  my 
leA,  the  middle  one,  who  was  the  most  in- 
toxicated, asked  me  for  whiskey:  ** Black 
gown,”  said  he,  “ give  me  some  wh  iskey 
1 answered  that  I had  none.  Black 
gown,  give  me  some  whiskey;  I know 
that  you  have  it.”  I repeated  a second 
time  that  1 had  no  whiskey.  Then  in  a 
rage  he  snatched  two  arrows  from  his 
quiver,  and  raised  his  arm  to  strike  me. 
One  of  his  companions  caught  his  arm, 
and  wrested  the  arrows  from  his  hand. 
As  soon  as  I had  freed  myself  from  these 
drunken  fellows,  I went  to  the  wagons, 
where  I found  others  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, threatening  the  men  we  had  left  to 
guard  our  effects.  I then  returned  to  com- 
plain to  the  chief,  whom  I found  in  his 
tent,  and  explained  the  cause  of  my  dis- 
satisfaction, requesting  him  at  the  same 
time  to  send  some  sober  persons  to  free 
us  from  such  disagreeable  company.  He 
complied  immediately  and  all  was  soon 
quiet.  Before  we  took  our  leave,  some 
of  the  tribe  warned  us  to  continue  our 
march  with  caution,  as  there  was  a band 
of  Sioux  in  the  neighborhood  very  much 
irritated  against  the  whites.  “ If  they  meet 
you,”  said  our  friends,  “they  will  mal- 
treat you,  and  kill  your  horses.”  This 
hostility  proceeded  from  the  soldiers’  at 
fort  Snelling  having  taken  and  destroyed 
some  barrels  of  whiskey  belonging  to 
them.  You  yourself,  sir,  must  recollect 
the  hundred  gallons  which  were  poured 
upon  the  ground  last  spring  when  you 
were  at  St.  Pierre. 

Providence,  however,  did  not  permit  us 
to  fall  into  their  hands.  About  six  o’clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  24lh,  three  or  four 
of  the  party  who  were  in  advance,  waved 
their  hats  suddenly  for  us  to  make  haste. 
We  approached  with  all  speed,  and  soon 
heard  cries  of  alarm  and  repeated  calls  for 
the  muskets.  Our  little  band  formed  itself, 
and  loading  the  muskets  with  ball,  pre- 
pared to  receive  an  immediate  attack. 
There  are  many  Indian  tribes  which  upon 
their  own  territory  do  not  molest  the 


whites,  but  show  them  no  mercy  if  they 
find  them  in  those  of  their  enemies.  Then 
woe  to  those  who  fall  in  with  a party  on 
the  war  path,  unless  they  are  prepared  to 
defend  themselves.  Our  advance  assured 
us  that  we  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
large  hand  of  warriors  who  were  coming 
to  attack  the  Sioux.  They  had  caught 
glimpses,  at  about  a mile’s  distance,  of 
forms  appearing  for  a moment  and  sud- 
denly vanishing  into  places  of  conceal- 
meni : they  had  observed  an  Indian  about 
half  a mile  in  advance,  who  appeared 
to  be  a spy  or  lookout;  from  time  to  time 
he  would  raise  himself  from  his  biding 
place,  survey  the  country  carefully,  and 
disappear.  Moreover,  the  very  spot  where 
we  were,  bore  fresh  marks  of  a council 
having  been  held  there  to  smoke  the  calu- 
met and  deliberate.  “ These  signs,”  said 
they,  “ are  sure.”  For  myself,  I feared 
that  their  apprehensions  were  too  well 
founded,  and  that  we  would  soon  be  en- 
gaged in  hostilities.  I exhorted  them  to 
recite  their  act  of  contrition  before  the 
fight,  if  it  should  become  necessary  to  de- 
fend ourselves.  We  advanced  arms  in 
hand.  Two  preceded  the  rest  to  recon- 
noitre. We  arrived  at  the  place  where  the 
spy  had  been  discovered,  who  was  the 
cause  of  our  alarm.  We  found  him  con- 
cealed in  a deep  ravine,  from  whence  he 
approached  us  trembling  with  apprehen- 
sion. He  was  a Sioux,  and  well  known 
to  several  in  our  company.  He  had  mis- 
taken us  for  enemies,  and  the  number  of 
our  wagons  had  aided  the  delusion.  As 
soon  as  the  poor  fellow  had  recovered  from 
his  fright,  be  informed  os  that  he  possess- 
ed a hut  about  half  a mile  off,  but  that  his 
family  bad  scattered  and  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  woods,  and  that  he  himself 
had  taken  to  the  ravine  in  order  to  cover 
his  flight  to  a Sioux  camp,  distant  five  or 
six  miles.  Our  two  scouts  had  passed 
directly  by  him  without  perceiving  bis 
presence : “ 1 had  roy  gun  cocked,”  said 
he,  “ and  was  upon  the  point  of  killing 
one.”  The  scouts  arrived  before  dark 
and  brought  us  fresh  meat  for  supper. 
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and  joy  once  more  reigned  among  our 
little  party. 

On  the  25th  we  directed  our  course 
toward  the  Sioux  camp,  and  at  eight  in 
the  morning  discovered  about  forty  men 
on  horseback,  watching  us  attentively 
from  the  brow  of  a hill.  We  immediately 
despatched  two  messengers  to  find  out 
their  dispositions  towards  us.  The  In- 
dians on  their  side  did  the  same.  When 
the  parties  met,  they  found  that  they  knew 
our  guide  and  shook  hands  with  him. 
One  of  the  Indians  then  made  the  circuit, 
on  horseback,  of  our  two  companions,  in 
order,  1 believe,  to  give  the  others  to  un- 
derstand that  we  were  friends.  In  a few 
minutes’  marching  we  were  all  together, 
and  on  our  way  to  their  camp,  having 
accepted  an  invitation  to  dinner.  When 
there,  we  found  some  families  very  hos- 
tilely  deposed,  who  threatened  to  kill  our 
horses  and  rob  our  wagons.  The  better 
part,  however,  kept  them  in  awe,  and 
tfiey  did  not  venture  to  try  their  project 
Before  leaving,  they  showed  us  a line 
which  we  should  follow  on  our  march  to 
Fort  Pierre,  and  informed  us  that  if  we 
deviated  from  it,  we  would  run  a great 
risk  of  failing  into  the  hands  of  some 
bands  of  Sioux,  who  would  be  sure  to  rob 
us,  and  kill  our  horses:  two  whites  ac- 
cording to  their  account,  were  robbed  and 
beaten  no  later  than  last  spring,  in  this 
▼ery  neighborhood.  I gave  them  the  re- 
mainder of  my  tobacco,  and  prepared  to 
start.  The  others  made  no  presents,  but 
excused  themselves  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  distributed  at  the  other  camps  all 
they  had  brought.  We  were  now  mount- 
ed and  about  to  proceed,  when  an  Indian 
stationed  himself  in  front  of  the  horses, 
and  discharged  his  gun  into  the  ground  at 
their  feet,  a gentle  hint  that  we  were  not 
to  be  allowed  to  get  off  so  easily.  Our 
conductor  was  obliged  to  purchase  a pass- 
age, by  some  small  presents  of  flour,  and 
we  continued  our  journey  without  mo- 
lestation. 

But  we  had  soon  a much  more  formid- 
able enemy  to  encounter.  On  the  27  ih. 


I the  heat  became  excessive,  and  we  began 
I to  endure  the  dreadful  torments  of  thirst; 
i by  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  had 
I consumed  the  entire  contents  of  our  little 
' water  cask.  At  breakfast  we  had  eaten 
I nothing  but  dried  meat,  a food  that  only 
I increased  our  sufferings.  At  two  and 
I three  o’clock  in  the  evening  our  situation 
I became  more  critical ; three  left  the  band 
I to  search  for  water  in  the  gullies.  They 
I took  the  barrel  and  promised  to  rejoin  us 
I as  soon  as  possible.  We  continued  our 
march  ail  the  evening  without  any  signs 
of  their  reappearance.  At  sunset  we  were 
obliged  to  stop,  for  our  animals  were  worn 
out  with  fatigue,  and  had  drunk  nothing 
since  five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Never- 
theless, necessity  obliged  four  of  us  to 
mount  and  go  in  every  direction  to  look 
for  water.  I myself  went  at  least  three 
mijes  and  a half,  but  without  success,  and 
returned  to  the  camp:  the  others  came 
in,  but  they  had  fared  no  better.  There 
was  not  a drop  of  moisture  to  be  founds 
so  we  went  supperless  to  bed,  preferring 
this  to  eating  without  any  thing  to  relieve 
the  intolerable  thirst.  One  of  our  com- 
panions had  fallen  into  a swoon,  and  re- 
mained insensible  for  some  minutes.  **  I 
shall  be  dead  before  to-morrow’s  noon, 
unless  I get  water — water” — was  his  con- 
tinual cry.  Travellers  in  these  parts  agree 
that  it  is  far  easier  during  the  heats  of 
summer  to  pass  three  days  without  food, 
than  one  without  drink.  Next  day  about 
eight  o’clock  we  descried  our  people  re- 
turning with  the  cask ; we  ran  to  meet 
them,  and  quench  our  thirst.  They  led 
us  to  a pond  of  salt  water,  where  our 
horses  had  full  liberty  to  drink.  We 
found  the  water  medicinal;  however,  as 
it  had  been  twenty-four  hours  since  we 
had  eaten,  we  were  well  content  to  slop 
and  take  our  dinner. 

On  the  30th  we  arrived  safely  at  Fort 
Pierre,  where  I was  received  kindly  by 
Mr.  Dripps  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  gar- 
rison. Mr.  D.  is  in  command  of  this  post 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Picotte.  I have 
also  had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  ac- 
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quaintance  of  Mr.  N.,  Indian  agent  for 
aeTeral  tribes  of  Missouri.  Eighty  tents 
of  different  bands  of  Sioux  are  around 
the  fort  They  listen  to  the  word  of  God 
with  respect  and  attention,  but  they  are 
only  here  for  a few  days.  Thus,  Right 
Re7.  Sir,  according  to  the  command  I 
had  the  honor  to  receife  from  you,  1 


have  detailed  the  incidents  of  my  journey, 
up  to  my  arrival  at  Fort  Pierre.  In  a few 
days,  if  Providence  preserve  me  in  health, 
I shall  transmit  you  a second  letter.  Un- 
til then,  I remain  with  the  mpst  profound 
respect.  Your  most  humble 

and  obedient  servant, 

A.  Ravovx. 


(Selected.) 


ANECDOTES 


FROM  ROME. 


EDICE,  extra  itipsitm. 
“Physician, heal  thy- 
self!” I remember 
to  have  beard  it  fre- 
quently said  in  Rome, 
during  the  first  months 
after  the  elevation  of 
Pius  the  ninth  to  the 
Pontificate,  that  the 
great  reason  why  his 
reforms  were  so  pal- 
atable to  the  Roman 
people,  was,  that  he 
began  the  great  work 
in  his  own  palace.  It 
never  succeeds,  to  at- 
tempt the  reformation 
of  abuses  in  others,  if 
^ you  allow  similar  abuses  to  exist  in  your 
own  immediate  circle.  First  begin  with 
yourself— and  then,  when  you  are  admin- 
istering the  moral  rod  to  others,  you 
will  not  be  liable  to  have  the  words  of 
my  motto  brought  forward  in  testimony 
against  you — Physician,  heal  thyself!” 

I will  now  tell  you  a story  or  two, 
showing  how  Pius  the  ninth  began  his 
reforms  at  home,  and  how  he  afterwards 
carried  them  on  out  of  doors. 

Before  he  had  worn  the  tiara  a week, 
he  one  day  sent  for  the  master  of  hts 
household,  and  bade  him  draw  up  an  ac- 
count of  the  day’s  expenditure  in  the 
VoL.  VII.— No.  1.  3 


palace.  The  official — nova  monstra 
questus” — was  astonished  at  the  unusual 
mandate ; and  withdrew  from  the  presence 
with  a profound  bow.  He  turned  over 
the  leaves  of  the  Quirinal  day-book  with 
a very  serious  face ; for  he  had  an  inkling 
of  th^  Pope’s  object  in  the  move ; and 
when  at  last  the  long  and  lengthy  docu- 
ment was  made  out,  it  was  with  very 
ominous  forebodings  that  he  handed  it  in 
to  his  Holiness.  Pius  ran  his  eye  down 
the  column  from  one  item  to  another,  till 
it  rested  finally  on  the  sum  total,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  He  shook  his  head 
that  boded  no  good. 

“ What  is  this  marked  down,  as  costing 
ten  crowns  here  7” 

Ice,  your  Holiness.” 

Ice  7” 

‘'Yes,  your  Holiness.” 

“ What  is  the  use  of  such  an  immense 
quantity  of  ice  per  day  7” 

“ Oh ! your  Holiness,  it  is  used  for  fifty 
things  at  table : the  water  is  iced,  and  so 
is  the  wine.  Then  the  butter  is  put  on 
the  table,  floating  in  iced  water.”  And 
he  concluded  a long  enumeration  of  the 
various  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied, 
by  detailing  an  immense  list  of  ices  with 
names  too  euphonious  to  be  written,  or 
even  imagined,  save  by  those  who  have 
bad  the  felicity  of  hearing  the  same,  re- 
sounding through  the  walla  of  SpUlraan’s 
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at  Rome,  or  the  recesses  of  the  Villa  Reale 
at  Naples. 

“ For  the  future/^  said  the  Pope,  **  you 
may  omit  that  item : we  will  have  no 
more  cart-loads  of  ice.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  I don’t  approve  of  iced  wine ; and 
iced  water  1 believe  to  be  siill  worse ; and 
as  for  ices,  1 never  touch  them  myself  by 
any  chance.  Should  it  happen,  therefore, 
that  any  of  the  court  require  ices,  they 
may  pay  for  them  themselves.  And  with 
regard  to  the  whole  account,  pray  observe 
this:  when  1 was  a cardinal  I always 
found  that  ten  pauls  a day  kept  my  table 
abundantly  supplied  ; and  1 see  no  reason 
for  increasing  the  expenditure  now.  I 
therefore  beg  that  for  the  future,  you  will 
never  allow  the  expenses  of  the  day  to 
exceed  that  sum.” 

A few  days  after  the  last  event,  the  por- 
ter of  a certain  public  institution  was  sit- 
ting in  the  Porteria,  engaged  in  sewing, 
or  some  other  useful  occupation.  Be  the 
rest  of  the  Romans  as  lazy  as  they  wish, 
the  porters  in  the  atria  of  the  palaces  are 
not  idle : they  are  never  seen,  save  hard 
at  work,  with  their  loins  girt  up,  and 
some  instrument  of  active  industry  in  their 
bands.  The  porter  of  the  “ Noble  Col- 
lege” always  seemed  to  us  to  be  busy 
making  night-caps,  or  some  similar  pro- 
duction : more  than  one  in  **  broad  Eng- 
land” can  testify  to  the  industry  of  a cer- 
tain porter  named  “ Magno :”  and  we 
know  another  of  the  same  genua,  who  has 
turned  his  leisure  moments  to  such  efifec- 
live  usury,  that  he  is  now  a perfect  mas- 
ter of  the  French  and  German  languages, 
and  has  made  some  way  with  the  barbar- 
ous speech  of  our  own  sea-girt  isle.  This 
we  ourselves  can  testify  to ; and  so  per- 
haps can  many  whose  eyes  this  paper 
may  meet.  Has  he  not  stopped  us  over 
and  over  again  at  the  door  of  the  Gesit, 
and  drawing  a well-thumbed  manuscript 
from  the  breast  of  his  habit,  (for  he  is  a 
lay  brother  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,)  has 
he  not  begged  of  us  more  than  once  to 
help  him  through  a knotty  paragraph? 


And  did  he  not  smile  when  we  told  him 
how  the  word  “ straight”  was  to  be  pro- 
nounced, and  did  he  not  turn  up  his  eyes 
in  amazement  at  the  droll,  harsh  language 
that  is  used  amongst  the  **  penitus  toto 
divisos  orbe  Britannos  ?” 

But  this  is  a digression  : let  us  return 
to  the  porter  whom  we  left  so  unceremo- 
niously in  the  porter’s  lodge  of  the  certain 
public  institution.  We  have  said  he  was 
busy  ; and  so  he  was ; and  one  cannot 
say  how  long  be  might  have  remained  so, 
had  not  the  appearance  of  something  at 
the  gateway  disturbed  him.  This  was  a 
largo,  strongly  built  carriage,  drawn  by 
two  black  horses.  It  was  painted  red,  and 
the  wheels  of  it  were  gilt,  and  the  coach- 
man that  sat  on  the  box  wore  a large 
cocked  hat,  and  had  purple  silk  stockings, 
and  silver  buckles  to  his  shoes.  And  it 
did  not  require  two  glances  to  convince 
the  porter  that  it  was  a carriage  from  the 
Guirinal  palace,  and  one  of  those  that  are 
sent  about  the  city  to  convey  the  ofiicers 
of  the  court  hither  and  thither,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  Our  porter  hurried 
out  at  once  to  attend  to  any  one  that  might 
be  in  the  carriage.  He  opened  the  door, 
and  was  just  beginning  to  let  down  the 
steps,  when  he  stopped  short;  for  he  found 
there  was  no  one  within.  He  looked  up 
to  Obadiah  for  an  explanation  : but  the 
taciturn  coachman  made  no  reply,  merely 
pointing  to  the  inside  of  the  carriage  with 
his  whip.  He  opened  the  door  and  looked 
in  once  again : and  this  time  he  perceived 
that  it  was  not  quite  empty,  for  there  was^ 
a large  oillcial- looking  letter  lying  on  the 
seat.  He  took  it  up  : it  was  addressed  to 
the  governor  of  the  institution.  So,  wise- 
ly concluding  that  the  letter  would  con- 
tain the  solution  of  the  mystery,  he  took 
it  into  his  hand,  and  carried  it  up  stairs 
to  its  destination.  He  put  it  into  the  su- 
perior’s hand,  bowed,  and  retired.  Here 
we  will  leave  the  good  porter  to  return  to 
his  employment ; we  have  done  with  him 
now  : our  future  affair  lies  with  the  gov- 
ernor. He  opened  the  letter,  and  found 
it  to  be  an  order  from  the  Pope,  to  the  fol- 
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lo wiog  effect.  He,  and  the  V ice  Pfesident, 
the  Treasurer,  and  the  Secretary,  must 
get  into  the  carriage  at  the  door,  take  their 
account  books  with  them,  go  to  the  Q^uiri- 
nal  palace ; and  the  Pope  himself  would 
audit  their  accounts.  And  it  was  all  to 
be  done  (so  said  the  letter)  at  once,  wiih> 
out  any  delay.  There  was  no  help  for  it : 
80  in  they  jumped,  and  away  they  drore  ; 
and  they  reached  the  duirinal  gates. 
What  became  of  them  after  that,  and  how 
they  fared  I know  not — such  matters  are 
kept  very  silent  at  Rome ; and  every  thing 
of  the  kind  is  managed  with  secrecy  and 
quiet.  All  I know  of  the  affair  afterwards, 
is  this — 'those  who  held  of^ces  in  the  es> 
ublishment  we  speak  of,  at  that  time, 
either  retired  from  them,  or  were  dismiss- 
ed : and  the  institution  is  now  in  different 
hands  : and  there  are  not  so  many  whis- 
pers floating  about  Rome,  of  the  misap- 
plication of  its  funds. 

It  would  seem  that  information  was 
once  conveyed  through  some  channel  to 
his  Holiness,  that  the  boys,  in  one  of  the 
charity  schools  at  Rome,  were  not  fed 
quite  as  well  as  they  ought  to  be.  With 
his  usual  energy,  he  set  about  looking  in- 
to the  grievance  without  any  delay.  And 
what  were  the  means  which  he  used  for 
this  end  1 Did  he  summon  the  overseers 
to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship  ? 
or  did  he  order  a board  (as  it  is  well  call- 
ed) of  hard-hearted  commissioners  to  sit 
and  report  upon  the  case  1 No  : he  adopt- 
ed a course  much  more  simple,  and  cer- 
tainly quite  as  effective. 

It  was  evening,  and  the  large  bell  of  the 
house  had  summoned  all  the  inmates  of 
the  school  to  the  refectory  for  supper. 
And  they  were  crowding  in  fast  enough, 
and,  1 dare  say,  hungry  enough  too,  for 
that  matter.  The  prefect  was  there  to 
keep  order;  he  was  twirling  the  keys  of 
office  on  the  fore  finger  of  his  right  hand  ; 
and  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  refectory, 
a very  scarecrow  to  all  small  transgressors 
and  evil  doers.  The  reader  was  up  in  the 
pulpit : for  you  know  that  it  is  the  cus- 


tont  in  all  Catholic  colleges  and  religious 
houses  for  one  member  of  the  community 
to  read  aloud  from  some  good  and  edify- 
ing book,  while  the  others  listen  in  silence. 
Well,  as  1 said,  the  reader  was  there,  and 
just  on  the  point  of  beginning,  when, 
quite  unexpectedly,  into  the  refectory 
there  walked  a tall  gentleman,  dressed  in 
black.  No  one  knew  who  he  was — not 
even  the  prefect,  for  he  walked  over  to 
meet  him  with  an  expressively-enquiring 
stare  overspreading  his  whole  features  ^ 
it  seemed  to  say,  “ Who  are  you  7 W'here 
do  you  come  from?  and  what  do  you 
want?”  If  that  was  what  he  wanted  to 
know,  he  must  have  been  very  speedily, 
and  very  perfectly  satisfied.  For  the 
stranger  took  from  his  pocket-book,  and 
presented  to  him,  a small  paper,  saying 
at  the  same  time, 

**  1 come  from  the  Q,uirinal  palace,  on 
the  part  of  his  Holiness ; and  am  sent  to 
see  what  these  boys  get  for  supper,  as  his 
Holiness  is  not  at  all  satisfied  that  they 
are  treated  as  well  as  they  ought  to  be.  1 
beg,  therefore,  you  will  allow  me  lo  see 
how  they  are  served.” 

“Oh!  certainly!”  said  the  preieCt. 
“ You  see,  each  boy  has  a roll  of  bread 
and  a plate  of  boiled  beans.  And  the 
beans  are  nicely  dressed  in  oil.”  And  so 
he  went  on  commending  the  fare  as  being 
plentiful  and  wholesome.  And  perhaps 
it  was  so : beans  are  very  nice  things  in 
themselves,  and  so  is  bread — but  we 
should  suppose  they  would  not  make  a 
very  nourishing  supper  for  boys  who  are 
growing,  and  who  labor  hard  the  whole 
day. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  stranger  said  it 
was  not  fur  him  to  decide : his  orders 
*were  simply  to  get  one  boy’s  portion,  and 
carry  it  to  the  Q,uirinaL  He  desired,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  be  supplied  with  what 
he  wanted,  and  allowed  to  depart.  So  ho 
took  up  one  of  the  plates,  politely  wished 
the  prefect  good  evening,  and  withdrew. 
A carriage,  like  the  one  described  in  the 
last  “ anecdote,”  happened  to  be  waiting 
for  him  at  the  door — he  stepped  into  it  and 
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drove  off,  leaving  the  youths  to  enjoy 
their  supper,  and  the  prefect  to  keep  good 
order.  What  the  Pope  thought  of  the 
supper,  we  do  not  know  : nor  are  you  to 
suppose  that  it  was  bad,  merely  because 
the  matter  was  investigated  ; it  may  have 
been  perfectly  good  and  satisfactory  for  all 
we  know.  All  we  wish  to  say,  is  this — 
whether  the  supper  were  sufficient  or  in- 
sufficient, the  Pope’s  action  was  laudable, 
as  evincing  his  disposition  and  readiness 
to  correct  abuses  and  patronize  all  rea- 
sonable reforms. 

Those  who  live  in  Rome  have  now 
some  chance  of  getting  any  letters,  that 
may  be  sent  to  them.  But,  until  lately, 
the  post-office  there  was  a sad  chaos ; and 
it  was  no  matter  of  astonishment  to  re- 
ceive an  important  epistle,  perhaps  ten 
days  or  a fortnight  behind  its  time ; the 
only  marvel  frequently  was,  to  get  it  at  all. 
Pius  more  than  suspected  things  to  be  in 
this  condition,  so  he  one  day  folded  up  a 
letter,  addressed  it  to  himself,  and  des- 
patched it  through  the  usual  channel  of 
the  post.  It  reached  fizz  dsys— 

ms  palace  being  situated  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  from  the  post-office.  Since  then, 
things  have  mended  considerably;  and, 
as  1 said  before,  you  may  now  hope  to 
receive  your  letters  in  reasonable  time. 

The  country  round  about  Rome  is  call- 
ed the  Campagna.”  This  Campagna 
girds  the  city  on  every  side  like  an  im- 
mense belt,  stretching  a distance  of  from 
15  to  30  or  35  miles  every  way.  It  is 
very  badly  cultivated  ; and  several  Popes 
have,  from  time  to  time,  made  repeated 
attempts  to  reclaim  and  improve  it.  Bene- 
dict the  fourteenth,  and  Pius  the  sixth, 
were  the  most  successful : especially  the 
latter,  who  drained  a large  portion  of  the 
Pontine  marshes,  and  rendered  those  dis- 
tricts healthy,  that  had  produced  nothing 
but  noxious  vapors  during  many  centu- 
ries. Like  his  predecessors,  Pius  has 
girded  himself  up  for  this  great  and  useful 
undertaking,  and  has  been  paying  much 


attention  to  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture. The  Mattei  family  possesses  a mod- 
el farm  a few  miles  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  city  ; and,  one  day  during  last  winter, 
the  Pope  set  out  to  visit  and  examine  it, 
with  a view  of  raising  similar  establish- 
ments in  various  parts  of  the  Campagna, 
should  he  think  them  likely  to  be  of  ser- 
vice. It  was  just  after  the  heavy  rains, 
and  the  country  roads  were  in  the  worst 
possible  condition.  Indeed,  so  bad  were 
they,  that  when  they  had  gone  about  four 
miles,  the  postillions  found  it  impossible 
to  advance.  So,  one  of  the  noble  guard 
drew  near  the  carriage  window,  and  in- 
formed his  Holiness  of  the  condition  of 
the  roads,  and  of  the  danger  there  was,  of 
the  carriage  being  smashed,  if  they  per- 
sisted in  going  forward. 

“Oh!”  said  his  Holiness,  “I  am  re- 
joiced to  hear  it.  I have  long  wished  to 
enjoy  a ride  upon  horseback ; so  that,  if 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  dismount,  I will 
take  your  place.” 

To  hear  was  to  obey — so  the  cavalier 
dismounted  at  once,  and  the  Pope  pro- 
ceeded to  place  himself  in  the  saddle.  He 
had,  however,  just  put  a foot  in  one  stir- 
rup, and  was  raising  himself  up  by  it, 
when  the  flapping  of  his  white  cassock 
in  the  wind  terrified  the  horse ; and  it  took 
fright  and  galloped  ofl*  at  full  speed.  But 
Pius,  with  admirable  coolness,  brought 
the  other  leg  over,  took  his  seat,  and  was 
at  once  as  much  at  home,  as  if  he  had 
been  in  an  easy  chair.  On  dashed  the 
horse  down  the  road  ; and  the  guard  fol- 
lowed madly  after,  helter-skelter.  At 
last,  one  of  them  overtook  him,  and 
stretched  out  his  arm  to  rein  in  the  horse, 
supposing  that  Pius  could  not  control 
him.  But  he  was  wrong:  Pius  had  per- 
fectly mastered  him,  and  forbade  the 
guardsman  to  touch  the  rein,  saying  at 
the  same  time, 

“ I now  feel  exactly  as  I used  to  do 
when  I was  in  the  noble  guard  myself.” 
For  you  must  know,  reader,  that  when 
he  was  young,  he  followed  the  profession 
of  arms— but  Providence  had  other  designs 
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in  store  for  him:  and  led  him  into  its 
own  ways,  by  evenia  (perhaps  we  may 
narrate  them  some  day)  that  he  little  un- 
dentood  at  the  time;  but  the  object  of 


which*  is  now  folly  detreloped,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  world.  **  Wisdom  stretch- 
es from  end  to  end,  and  she  disposeth  all 
things  sweetly.’^ 


(SeleeteS.) 

THE  CATHOLIC  SOLDIER. 


WAS  a spring  evening 
in  the  year  17 — . The 
little  belfry  of  a Catho- 
lic chapel  in  the  county 
of  Sligo,  slowly  sound- 
ed for  evening  prayer, 

and  already  the  transparent  lake  of  R 

reflected  on  its  bosom  the  first  stars,  while 

the  ruined  abbey  of  S appeared  like 

a phantom  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain, 
with  its  grisly  walls  and  long  draperies  of 
ivy  and  eglantine. 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  first  of  May,  and 
the  fires  burned  on  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains as  they  were  wont  to  do  when  the 
Druids  kindled  them  in  honor  of  their 
god  Bel.  A young  traveller  was  seen 
wending  his  way  towards  the  ruins  of  the 
abbey,  which  he  had  to  pass  before  reach- 
ing his  mother’s  cottage.  He  wore  a dra- 
goon uniform,  and  his  accoutrements  glit- 
tered in  the  beams  of  the  rising  moon,  as 
he  stood  in  front  of  the  old  abbey  thought- 
folly  gazing  on  the  ruins,  under  which  his 
ancestors  lay  mouldering  in  the  dust. 

He  was  not  a Protestant,  for  he  rever- 
ently raised  his  helmet  in  passing  a muti- 
lated statue  of  the  Mother  of  God.  He 
was  not  an  Englishman,  for  a sprig  of 
shamrock  was  stuck  in  his  helmet,  and 
he  sung  the  favorite  air  of  Erin  go  bragh. 
The  sound  of  his  voice  aroused  a female 
who  had  b^en  sitting  on  a fallen  monu- 
ment, sunk  in  a profound  and  painful 
reverie.  She  was  clad  in  deep  mourning, 
and  her  age  might  be  about  fifty.  As 
soon  as  she  saw  him  she  sprang  forward, 
caught  the  young  soldier  in  her  arms,  and 

8* 


dragged  him  under  the  sombre  vaults  of 
the  gothic  church. 

“We  are  better  here,  roy  son,”  she 
said,  as  she  slowly  passed  her  hand  across 
her  forehead,  “ the  sight  of  those  fires  is 
painful  to  me,  and  the  sounds  of  human 
joy  jar  discordantly  on  my  widowed  heart, 
now  that  thou,  my  son,  my  only  one,  my 
last  earthly  hope,  art  about  to  quit  me.” 

“Mother,”  said  the  young  soldier  with 
profound  emotion,  “ you  are  come  here  to 
bless  me  before  we  part-^is  it  not  so,  my 
mother?” 

“Yes,  Patrick  Fitzgerald,  I have  come 
hither  to  see  thee  for  the  last  time,  to  bless 
thee  in  the  mklstof  these  ruined  columns, 
blackened  by  the  fire  of  the  persecutor, 
in  the  midst  of  these  deserted  cloisters, 
built  by  thy  ancestors.  It  is  before  this 
altar  where  thy  fathers  have  prayed ; on 
these  stones  under  which  the  chieftains 
of  thy  country  repose;  under  these  falling 
arches,  in  ruins  like  thy  fortunes  and  thy 
father’s  house,  that  I have  come  to  exact 
from  thee  a solemn  promise.” 

“Speak,  my  mother,  you  shall  be 
obeyed.” 

“ Swear  to  me,  then,  never  to  bhish  for 
ihy  religion  or  thy  country.” 

At  this  moment  the  echoes  of  the  moun- 
tains resounded  with  the  cries  of  Etin  go 
bragh,  as  the  peasantry  joyfully  danced 
around  the  red  fires.  Patrick  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees  at  the  fool  of  a cram- 
bling  altar,  on  which  the  pale  rays  of  tbd 
moon  played  through  a crevice  in  the 
wall.  Under  the  foet  of  the  young  soldiee 
lay  ten  generations  of  his  ancestors,  and 
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around  him  were  strewed  the  broken  sta- 
tues of  saints  and  kings.  He  pronounced 
the  yow  with  clasped  hands  and  bended 
head. 

On  a sudden  the  distant  roll  of  a drum 
was  heard.  “ Listen,”  said  Patrick,  be- 
coming deadly  pale. 

I hear  it,”  said  the  poor  widow,  and 
adyancing  to  the  entrance  of  the  vault, 
she  continued,**!  see  the  signal  flying 
from  the  mast — thou  must  go — I know  it, 

I feel  it  here,”  pressing  her  hand  on  her 
heart. — **01i!  that  1 were  in  that  land  | 
where  the  word  ‘farewell’  is  unknown;  . 
but  God’s  will  be  done.  She  had  to  part  | 
from  her  son,”  pointing  to  the  statue  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin ; “ and  shall  1 refuse 
to  suflfer  with  her?  Go,  Patrick — go 
while  1 have  strength  to  say  adieu.” 

They  rushed  into  each  other’s  arms — a 
long  embrace,  and  then — he  was  seen  ra- 
pidly descending  the  hill,  and  she  lay 
fainting  among  the  ruins. 

At  day  break  a frigate  was  quitting  the 
Irish  coast;  on  the  deck  stood  a young 
man  of  noble  bearing,  but  with  a counte- 
nance of  deep  melancholy.  He  leaned 
against  the  mast  and  waved  a last  adieu 
to  the  green  shores  of  Erin,  as  they  slowly 
faded  in  the  distance.  His  eye  was  fixed 
on  the  spot  where  stood  the  ruins  of  the 
monastery ; he  contemplated  the  scene 
with  a breaking  heart,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  shades  of  evening  descended  that  he 
tore  himself  from  gazing  on  what  was 
now  but  the  horizon  where  sky  and  ocean 
seem  to  meet.  The  eyelids  of  the  young  1 
soldier  were  wet  with  icais  when  sleep 
came  to  his  relief. 

Before  two  months  had  elapsed  the 
frigate  anchored  in  a bay  of  America,  and 
Patrick  went  to  join  his  regiment  in  Ca- 
rolina. 

It  was  commanded  by  Lord  R , a 

young  Irish  nobleman,  who  was  not  long 
in  distinguishing  his  countryman,  whose 
coolness  and  bravery  in  more  than  one  j 
engagement  was  observed  by  the  whole 
corps.  On  one  of  those  occasions,  Fitz- 
gerald was  made  corporal  on  the  field ; but 


notwithstanding  bis  extraordinary  merit, 
religious  bigotry  showed  itself  in  its  usumi 
dark  color,  and  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
regiment  loudly  murmured  at  his  promo- 
tion. 

“ It  is  an  abuse  of  power,  my  lord,” 
said  an  old  Scotch  lieutenant,  “you  have 
DO  right  to  advance  a papist.” 

“ It  is  an  insult  to  the  glorious  memory 
of  King  William,”  growled  an  Orange- 
man who  held  the  rank  of  captain. 

“Silence!”  said  Lord  R , “the 

young  man  has  bravely  won  his  honors,” 
and  then  advancing  to  Patrick,  he  said  in 
a low  voice,  “ how  can  you  be  so  foolish 
as  to  continue  a Roman  Catholic?” 

“ My  lord,”  replied  Fitzgerald,  “ you 
would  not  have  ventured  to  ask  me  that 

question  in  the  old  church  of  R , 

where  the  bones  of  your  ancestors,  who 
founded  it,  are  reposing!  I am  what  your 
forefathers  were,  and  what  every  man  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would  now  be, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  lust  of  a tyrant, 
and  the  ambition  of  an  infamous  woman 
born  in  adultery.” 

Lord  R trembled,  but  he  continued, 

“ Listen  to  me,  Patrick,  reflect  on  your 
position;  you  are  young,  you  are  well 
born,  you  might  attain  the  highest  rank 
in  the  army  if  you  would  change  your 
religion.” 

“ My  lord,”  replied  Patrick  proudly, 
drawing  himself  up,  “ 1 am  content  to 
remain  a common  soldier.” 

A tear  glistened  in  Lord  R ’a  eye, 

for  he  could  admire  what  he  would  not 
imitate ; then  shaking  the  young  man  cor- 
dially by  the  hand,  he  said,  “ 1 cannot 
give  you  golden  epaulettes,  Patrick,  but  1 
can  give  you  opportunities  of  distinguish- 
ing yourself,  and  proving  to  your  com- 
rades that  the  man  who  is  faithful  to  his 
God  must  necessarily  be  faithful  to  all 
other  trusts.  This  very  night  1 must  for 
ward  most  important  despatches  to  tha 
commander-in-chief;  it  would  be  niinoas 
should  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans.  The  country  is  covered  with 
insurgents,  I must  choose  a messenger  ia 
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whom  I can  implicitly  trust ; but  it  is  an 
office  of  imminent  danger.  1 choose  you 
— will  you  undertake  it?” 

Most  willingly  do  I accept  it,’’  replied 
Fitzgerald,  “ and  by  the  help  of  God  I 
shall  succeed.” 

At  midnight  the  young  soldier,  with  a 
companion,  quitted  the  English  camp. 
The  night  was  calm  and  serene,  the  moon 
shone  brightly  through  the  trees,  not  a 
cloud  obscured  the  horizon,  all  nature 
was  in  unison  with  the  calm  and  pure 
conscience  of  the  youth  who  cheerfully 
sacrificed  worldly  advancement  for  the 
crown  of  glory  which  faith  showed  him 
in  the  distance. 

And  was  the  distance  great?  We  shall 
see.  ''In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death.” 

His  Indian  guide  directed  their  course 
now  by  the  stars,  now  by  the  moss  of  the 
old  oaks,  that  they  might  keep  a direct 
line  in  crossing  the  forest.  Patrick’s 
thoughts  wandered  to  his  country — he 
was  walking  in  spirit  along  the  banks  of 
his  native  river — he  was  climbing  the  hill 
that  led  to  his  mother’s  cottage — he  heard 
the  blithe  carol  of  his  native  airs — all  the 
happiest  moments  of  his  young  life  passed 
before  his  mental  vision ; he  bounded 
through  the  forest  with  elastic  step ; the 
crackling  of  the  branches  awoke  the  mock- 
ing bird ; he  smiled ; he  felt  so  very  happy. 
At  this  moment,  "Who  goes  there  ?”  was 
shouted  by  an  American  patrol.  Patrick 
and  his  guide  retreated  into  the  thicket. 
" etui  vive”  was  heard  in  the  distance; 
" we  are  safe,”  he  whispered  to  his  com* 


panion,  when  a discharge  of  musketry 
laid  the  Indian  dead  at  his  feet 

Patrick  grasped  the  despatches  and  bu- 
ried bimself  deeper  in  the  forest;  the  rust- 
ling he  made  was  overheard,  and  a new 
discharge  followed.  Still  he  struggled  to 
escape,  but  he  was  wounded,  and  the 
blood  flowed  in  a stream  from  his  side; 
be  became  sick  and  faint;  he  fell  at  the 
foot  of  a moss’covered  tree.  My  des- 
patches, thought  the  dying  soldier,  must 
not  fall  into  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
Sweet  mother  Mary,  my  angel  guardian, 
inspire  me  what  to  do.  Life  was  ebbing 
I fast ; the  young  hero,  with  his  own  hand, 
enlarged  the  wound  in  his  side,  and  thrust 
in  the  important  letter.  "My  country! 
my  mother!  my  God!  was  all  he  could 
utter  before  he  sank  back  senseless  on  the 
ground. 

At  daybreak  an  English  patrol  found 
him  bathed  in  his  blood ; he  was  still  liv- 
ing, and  was  pressing  to  his  heart  a little 
black  crucifix,  the  gift  of  his  mother. 
They  poured  some  water  into  bis  parqhed 
mouth,  and  he  was  able  to  tell  them  what 
had  happened,  and  to  point  out  the  place 
where  the  despatches  were  hid. 

Lord  R hastened  to  the  death- scene; 

he  raised  the  head  of  the  dying  soldier, 
and  supported  it  on  his  breasL  "My 
lord,”  said  the  young  man,  "1  give  you 
this  crucifix,  may  it  be  to  you  at  the  hour 
of  death  what  it  is  to  me,  the  standard  of 
victory,  the  sure  and  certain  hope  ” 
His  voice  faltered — all  was  over. 

Lord  R preserved  the  crucifix. 

Many  long  years  after,  when  on  his  dying 
bed,  he  sent  for  a Catholic  priest. 
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REFLECTIONS  FOR  THE  SEASON. 


ME  falls  naturally  into 
three  divisions : the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  fu- 
ture. Our  past  is  gone 
for  ever:  but  although  it  is 
no  longer  ours,  it  is  yet  of 
the  greatest  importance;  and  why?  Be- 
cause an  impartial  review  of  the  past  fur- 
nishes the  best  instruction  for  the  future — 
**  *Tis  gentlj  wise  to  Ulk  with  our  past  hoars. 
And  ask  them  what  report  they  bore  to  heaveo.’* 

On  this  examination,  should  memory 
present  to  us  some  scene  of  dissipation  in 
which  we  took  part,  when  we  ought  to 
have  been  engaged  in  other  duties,  the 
precious  moments  thus  expended  are  in- 
evitably lost.  Doubtless  we  imagined  at 
the  time,  that  we  were  enjoying  pleasure 
^-delight — happiness ; at  least  we  endea- 
vored so  to  persuade  ourselves ; what  is 
our  opinion  now ? We  are  undeceived; 
the  bubble  soon  burst,  and  the  airy  phan- 
tom of  pleasure  escaped,  leaving  us  no- 
thing but  the  mortifying  recollection  of 
having  misspent  our  time.  Rational  en- 
joyment, taken  seasonably,  is  quite  proper 
and  even  praise-worthy;  but  it  is  mere 
delusion  to  call  snatches  of  excitement 
happiness  or  even  pleasure.  It  may,  I 
think,  be  fairly  laid  down  that  nothing 
can  be  called  pleasure  which  is  not  capa- 
ble of  renewing  our  delight  by  subsequent 
reflection.  It  is,  alas!  too  true  that  the 
votaries  of  what  the  world  calls  pleasure 
dare  not  review  their  lives,  knowing  it 
would  afibrd  nothing  but  pain ; they  are 
therefore  continually  straining  forward  in 
search  of  greater  excitement,  to  stimulate 
their  cloyed  appetites  and  drown  their 
ihoughL  They  resemble  in  this  respect 
a celebrated  statesman  of  our  own  coun- 
try, who,  in  the  early  part  of  bis  career, 
a red  for  debate  by  taking  a moderate 


quantity  of  wine,  but  who,  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  was  stimulated  with  no- 
thing short  of  opium.  The  pleasure- 
hunters  are  always  in  either  of  two  ex- 
tremes, a delirium  of  excitement,  or  a 
vortex  of  depression,  a mode  of  living 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  at  va- 
riance with  the  proper  tenor  of  man’s  life. 
The  truest  way  to  be  happy  is  to  make 
our  duties,  as  far  as  possible,  the  sources 
of  our  enjoyment,  and  when  the  present 
becomes  the  past,  a recurrence  to  it  will 
fill  our  minds  with  pleasure  of  the  purest 
and  most  exalted  kind. 

But  let  us  take  a more  extended  view. 
From  the  foundation  of  the  world  till 
now,  how  many  great  kingdoms  and  con- 
querors have  there  been ! What  myriads 
of  men  have  lived ! Where  are  they  now  ? 
Returned  to  dust.  Read  in  history  of  the 
mighty  achievements  of  some,  others  have 
lived  and  died  unknown.  The  conqueror 
filled  the  world  with  his  name,  the  beggar 
starved  in  obscurity ; but  their  existence 
ends  not  there,  they  only  enter  another 
world  and  “ their  works  follow  them.” 
If  the  conqueror  spent  his  time  ill,  and 
the  beggar  well,  it  is  after  death  that  the 
real  distinction  between  them  began;  here 
it  was  false,  apparent  and  temporary^ 
there  it  is  true  and  eternal ; and  all  the 
wealth,  and  fame,  and  power,  which  the 
world  ever  contained,  when  contrasted 
with  the  congregated  amount  of  human 
misery,  can  convey  no  idea  of  the  supe- 
riority the  poor  mendicant  enjoys  over  the 
proud  conqueror.  Such  is  the  value  of 
well  spent  time. 

But  now  comes  an  important  question, 
how  are  we  to  spend  our  time  well? 
There  is  nothing  more  simple : it  consists 
in  the  proper  discharge  of  our  duties  at 
the  proper  time,  and  with  a right  inten- 
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tioD,  namely,  God’s  greater  honor  and 
glory ; and  should  we  neglect  the  least  of 
these  duties,  to  do,  by  our  own  motion, 
something  of  apparently  vast  importance, 
our  time  and  labor  would  be  lost.  How 
great  then  is  the  advantage  of  cultivating 
a taste  and  pleasure  for  those  duties, 
which,  whether  we  like  them  or  not,  must 
be  performed. 

With  regard  to  future  time,  we  do  not 
know  how  much  of  it  we  are  to  receive, 
or  are  we  to  receive  any ; one  thing  how- 
ever is  certain,  that  this  very  much  de- 
pends on  the  use  we  make  of  the  present 
lime.  “ God,*’  says  a great  French  di- 
Tine,  *'sets  such  a value  on  time,  that  he 
gives  us  but  one  moment  at  once,  holding 
the  next  in  bis  hands,  and  leaving  us  in 


doubt  whether  we  shall  ever  receive  it  or 
not.”  No  man  calculates  or  relies  so  much 
on  future  time,  as  he  who  least  deserves 
it;  and  when  it  has  been  given  to  him 
over  and  over,  he  continues  to  misapply 
it,  as  he  did  the  rest;  still  he  shifts  the 
time  of  his  amendment  to  a mure  remote 
period,  till  God,  at  length  incensed  at  his 
persevering  iniquity,  deprives  him  of  that 
inestimable  treasure,  which  he  had  so 
often  squandered  and  abused. 

Let  us  make  this  concluding  reflec- 
tion : the  past  is  gone,  the  future  is  not 
come,  the  present  moment  is  all  that  we 
have ; let  us  in  God’s  name  use  it  well, 
it  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can 
atone  for  the  past,  and  provide  for  the 
future. 


(Selected.) 

THE  VIRGIN  AND  THE  CHILD. 


Among  green  pleasant  meadows. 
All  in  a grove  so  wild, 

Was  set  a marble  image 
Of  the  Virgin  and  the  Child. 

There  oft  in  summer  evenings, 

A lovely  boy  would  rove. 

To  play  beside  the  Image, 

That  sanctified  the  grove. 

There  sat  his  mother  by  him, 
Among  the  shadows  dim. 

And  told  how  the  Lord  Jesus 
Was  once  a child  like  him. 

And  how  from  highest  heaven. 

He  does  look  down  each  day, 

“ And  sees  whatever  thou  dopst, 
And  hears  what  thou  dost  say.” 

Thus  spake  the  tender  mother. 

And  on  an  evening  bright. 

When  the  red  round  sun  descended 
’Mid  clouds  of  crimson  light. 

Again  the  boy  was  playing. 

And  earnestly  said  he, 

••  Oh  beautiful  child  Jesus, 

Come  down  and  play  with  me. 


“ I will  give  thee  flowers  the  fairest, 
I will  weave  for  thee  a crown, 

I will  give  thee  ripe  red  strawberries, 
If  thou  wilt  blit  come  down. 

“ Oh ! Holy,  Holy  Mother ! 

Put  him  down  from  off  Ihy  knee  ; 

For  in  these  silent  meadows. 

There  is  none  to  play  with  me.” 

Thus  spoke  the  boy  so  gentle. 

The  while  his  mother  heard. 

And  on  his  prayer  she  pondered. 

But  spoke  to  him  no  word. 

The  self-same  night  she  dreamed 
A lovely  dream  of  joy ; 

She  dreamt  she  saw  young  Jesus 
There  playing  with  her  boy. 

**  And  for  the  fruit  and  flowers. 
Which  thou  bast  given  to  me. 

Rich  blessings  shall  be  given 
A thousand  times  to  thee.” 

Thus  tenderly  and  kindly. 

The  fair  child  Jesus  spoke  ; 

And  full  of  careful  musings 
The  anxious  mother  woke. 
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Aad  tbof  it  was  accofsplisbed* 
In  one  sbort  mooth  and  a daj, 
Tbi*  kfvtly  boy  so  gentle. 

Upon  bis  death-bed  lay. 

And  tfaos  be  spoke  in  dying : 

^ Ob  ! mother  dear,  1 see 
The  beautiful  child  Jesus 
A coming  down  to  me. 


**And  in  his  hand  be  beareth 
Sweet  flowers  as  white  as  snow. 
And  rich  and  juicy  strawberries — 
Dear  mother,  let  me  go  !** 

He  died : hot  that  load  awilher 
Her  sorrow  did  restrain. 

For  she  knew  be  was  with  Jesus, 
And  she  ask’d  him  not  again. 


SECULAR  EDUCATION. 


ENGLAND  as  well  as  in 
theUoiied  Slates,  the  cause 
of  education,  although  in 
general  felt  to  be  a matter 
of  paramount' importance, 
is  not  the  less  embarrass- 
ing in  its  practical  opera- 
tion. The  following  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject, from  the  London  Tublti,  may  be 
read  with  profit  by  all. 

Gradually  a new  cry  is  rising  up 
throughout  the  land.  * Education’  is  be- 
coming the  universal  watchword.  As  a 
mere  means  of  saving  ourselves  expense, 
we  are  hf^ginning  to  be  anxious  about 
schools  and  colh  ges,  about  singing  mas- 
ters and  drawing  masters,  and  inspectors, 
and  all  the  machinery,  as  we  term  it,  of 
education.  But  here  a difficulty  presents 
itself  at  the  very  threshold  of  our  inqui- 
ries. Unfortunately,  we  are  not  agreed 
on  matters  of  religion,  and  therefore  can- 
not unite  in  any  plan  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  end  in  which  we  have  been 
wont  Uj  consider  that  religious  ideas  are 
very  materially  concerned.  One  man  is 
a Catholic,  another  a Ctuaker,  another  a 
Methodist,  a fourth  a Socinian;  while 
over  all  towers  the  gigantic  Establishment 
with  its  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  clergy, 
and  all  the  vast  multitude  who  consider 
that  whatever  religion  is  best  endowed  is 
certainly  the  best  for  man.  Were  we  ail 
of  one  religion  as  of  yore,  there  would  be, 
it  is  true,  no  difficulty  in  our  way;  but 
how  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  religious 


liberty  with  the  duty  of  a nation  to  make 
its  people  intelligent  and  peaceable  citi- 
zens now  that  they  are  divided  into  a 
thousand  sects.  Here  is  a problem  which 
baffles  many  a wise  and  anxious  head. 
* What,  then,  ihaU  we  do  ?’  exclaims 
the  disconsolate  philanthropist;  'What 
can  we  do  V he  adds,  distracted  by  the 
multiplicity  and  rich  variety  of  the  reli- 
gious doctrines  which  swarm  around  him 
through  " our  highly-favored  land,”  as 
conservative  clergymen  of  the  Establish- 
ment are  wont  to  term  it  in  their  dis- 
courses. He  betakes  himself,  then,  at 
once,  to  one  of  the  standard  oracles  of 
English  moralists,  Alexander  Pope,  and 
learns  of  him  to  say — 

For  modes  of  faith  let  senseless  zealots  fight ; 

He  can’t  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the  right; 

and  on  this  very  profound  aphorism  he 
founds  a system  of  education  for  all  man- 
kind. He  determines  to  set  aside  religion 
altogether ; proposes  to  instruct  all  classes 
in  secular  knowledge  and  the  principles 
of  morality,  without  the  slightest  reference 
even  to  Christianity  itself  as  an  undoubted 
revelation  from  God.  This,  at  least,  seems 
a cutting  of  the  Gordian  knot : it  seems 
practical;  it  seems  possible  ; its  only  ob- 
jection seems  to  be  the  difficulty  of  getting 
' senseless  zealots’  like  Sir  Robert  Inglis 
and  Pope  Pius  to  agree  to  it.  These, 
however,  if  they  cannot  either  be  con- 
vinced or  silenced,  can  at  least  be  thrust 
aside;  the  philosopher  may  disregard 
pope  and  prelate,  the  Vatican  and  Exeter 
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Hall;  and  heedless  of  their  imbecile  dis- 
putes, may  proceed  to  the  establishment 
of  a system  founded  on  the  principles  of 
common  sense  and  universal  benevolence, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  some  six  thousand 
years,  regenerate  mankind  for  the  first 
time. 

Unhappily,  this  notion  has  button  many 
advocates.  We  are  wearied  with  difficul- 
ties, and  long  for  a ready  solution.  Any 
education  seems  better  than  none,  and  if 
a secular  education  is  not  in  (he  abstract 
the  best  conceivable  remedy  for  our  ilfs, 
at  least  it  appears  feasible,  and  ought  to 
be  tried.  Such  is  the  feeling,  we  are  per- 
suaded, of  thousands  of  well-disposed  and 
generally  intelligent  persons  of  all  classes. 
Yet,  if  ever  there  was  a baseless  dream, 
it  is  this  notion  of  a purely  secular  train- 
ing for  childhood  and  youth.  It  is  not 
merely  undetirabie,  it  is  literally  impossi- 
ble. It  is  impossible,  not  because  we  can- 
not get  people  to  consent  to  it,  but  because 
religious  ideas  meet  us  at  every  step  in 
the  course  of  education  and  cannot  be  cast 
out  from  our  system  without  demolishing 
the  whole  fabric  itself.  We  might  as 
well  attempt  to  build  a house  without 
joists  and  beams  to  the  fioor,  as  to  teach 
a child  without  instilling  some  notions  or 
other  on  religious  subjects.  Colonel  Per- 
ronet  Thompson’s  fancy  for  teaching  ge- 
ometry without  axioms  was  a triumph  of 
practical  philosophy,  in  comparison  with 
this  most  visionary  of  speculations.  No 
^cute  and  conscientious  person  could 
really  endeavor  to  put  it  in  practice  with- 
out perceiving  its  absolute  impossibility. 
This  we  shall  see  from  a moment’s  re- 
flection upon  each  of  the  two  great  branch- 
es of  education,  moral  training  and  intel- 
lectual cultivation. 

“ Take  first  the  latter  of  the  two.  In 
schools  we  begin  the  education  of  the  in- 
tellect by  teaching  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic and  the  elements  of  geography. 
Thus  far  we  may  go  without  trenching 
on  religious  topics;  but  let  any  man  take 
a further  step,  and  the  secular  theory  falls 
to  pieces  in  a moment.  Suppose  the 


teacher  to  be  instructing  the  child  in  out- 
lines of  English  history.  Does  any  man 
in  his  senses  conceive  that  such  instruc- 
tion can  be  given  without  reference  to  the 
existence  of  Christianity,  as  the  religion 
of  England,  and  to  the  sub  division  of  re- 
ligious sects  from  the  first  dawn  of  the 
great  schism?  The  bare  notion  is  too 
childish  to  need  a word  of  refutation.  Some 
information  which  regards  religious  doc- 
trines must  be  conveyed.  Mark,  then, 
the  alternative.  Either  the  teacher  must, 
by  silence  or  in  words,  assume  that  some 
one  amidst  the  conflicting  doctrinal  sys- 
tems is  right,  or  that  it  is  immaterial  to 
which  of  them  a man  attaches  himself. 
He  must  either  advocate  Catholicism,  or 
one  of  the  divisions  of  Protestantism,  or 
he  must  treat  the  question  as  one  of  no 
importance  whatever.  If  he  expresses  no 
opinion  on  the  subject,  he  most  emphati- 
cally asserts  the  latter  alternative.  To  be 
silent  on  such  a topic,  is  to  declare  on  one 
side.  The  very  idea  of  saying  nothing 
on  the  most  awfully  momentous  of  all 
questions,  is  so  abhorrent  to  the  natural 
simplicity  and  faithfulness  of  a child,  that 
such  a practice  would  be  literally  tanta- 
mount to  instilling  absolute  infidelity  and 
Atheism  into  the  infant  mind.  Grown- 
up men  and  women  may  ignore  religion*, 
if  they  please,  without  perhaps  feeling 
such  mischievous  effects;  but  it  is  the 
height  of  absurdity  and  displays  a total 
ignorance  of  the  mind  of  children,  to 
imagine  that  they  will  conceive  that  ques- 
tions which  are  systematically  excluded 
from  discussion,  can  be  of  any  great  im- 
portance to  their  eternal  welfare.  And 
the  case  is  the  same  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge  which  concerns  man  himself; 
in  other  words,  in  all  the  most  captivating 
and  most  important  portions  of  education. 
The  voice  of  religion  will  be  heard,  what- 
ever the  efforts  of  the  ignorant  to  stifle  it. 
We  must  tell  a child  either  that  one  re- 
ligion among  the  rest  is  true,  or  we  must 
instil  into  him  a lie  of  deeper  blackness 
than  the  worst  of  pagan  dogmas,  the 
daring  falsehood  that  all  religious  systems 
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are  equally  true,  or  else  equally  false. 
Will  any  conscientious  man.  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  Christian  or  Jew,  assent  to 
such  a sin  1 

“ In  the  moral  training  of  the  child,  the 
same  insurmountable  difficulties  meet  us 
at  every  step.  What  profound  ignorance 
is  that  which  proposes  to  teach  the  young 
their  duties  without  reference  to  those 
motives  which  result  in  the  belief  of  cer- 
tain religious  doctrines  ! Such  theorisers 
aurely  never  attempted  to  train  a single 
child.  Do  they  not  know  that  the  first 
question  asked  by  an  intelligent  boy  or 
girl  is,  **  IVhy  should  I do  these  things?” 
Can  a child  be  taught  to  obey  his  parents 
without  reference  to  the  will  of  God  ? Can 
he  be  instructed  in  the  duty  of  cultivating 
purity  and  uprightness  of  thought,  as  well 
as  of  deed,  without  being  told  that  there 
is  a Gk)d  who  sees  his  heart  when  all  is 
hidden  from  human  eyes?  Take,  also, 
one  of  the  most  elementary  of  religious 
doctrines,  the  belief  in  a future  retribu- 
tion. Are  not  our  benevolent  schemers, 
who  would  go  so  far  in  religious  instruc- 
tion as  to  admit  this  one  doctrine  in  edu- 
cation— are  not  they  aware  that  among 
the  most  zealous  portions  of  the  commu- 
nity there  exists  a radical  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  tremendous  subject.  Have 
they  forgotten  that  while  the  Catholic  and 


the  High  Churchman  would  teach  hia 
child  that  there  is  a judgment  according 
to  his  works,  the  Evangelical  and  Dissen- 
ter denies  any  such  retribution,  and  de- 
clares that  a man  will  be  judged  by  his 
Failh'l  Did  they  never  observe  that  while 
toe  should  tell  the  children  in  our  schools 
that  if  they  do  what  is  wrong  they  must 
repent  and  amend  their  conduct  as  the 
condition  on  which  they  will  be  happy 
hereafter,  the  Evangelical  schoolmaster 
will  abhor  any  such  idea,  and  would  deem 
a moral  training  on  any  such  principles  to 
be  a flagrant  infraction  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gh)spel  ? To  teach  morality  without 
motives  is  impossible.  We  may  compel 
outward  obedience;  we  may  show  the 
poor  child  that  if  he  steals  he  will  go  to 
prison ; or  the  rich  child  that  if  be  does 
not  speak  the  truth  he  will  be  despised ; 
but  as  to  training  the  youthful  mind  in  the 
elements  of  the  simplest  morality  without 
a constant  referenced  some  religious  doc- 
trines or  other,  expressed  or  implied,  the 
whole  notion  would  be  undeserving  of 
serious  attention  were  it  not  so  often  ac- 
cepted by  well-intentioned  and  benevolent 
men. 

*‘Tum  which  way  we  will,  then,  a secu- 
lar education  is  an  impossibility.  Men 
who  have  souls  cannot  be  educated  as  if 
they  had  none.” 
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THE  WAR  IN  SWITZERLAND. 


HE  eyes  of  the  whole 
world  are  now  turn- 
ed upon  Switzerland. 
Agitated  by  internal 
dissensions  and  civil 
war,  it  exhibits  a spec- 
tacle most  deeply  in- 
teresting to  all  who 
have  at  heart  the 
triumph  of  political 
and  religious  liberty 
over  the  aggressions 
of  radicalism  and  in- 
fidelity. By  the  Ca- 
tholic as  well  as  by 
the  patriot,  the  result 
of  the  struggle  now 
going  on  in  that  ro- 
mantic country,  will  be  awaited  with  in- 
tense anxiety:  for  although  many  may 
imagine  that  the  difficulties  between  the 
twelve  cantons  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
seven  cantons  on  the  other,  are  of  a mere- 
ly political  nature,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  they  were  originated,  and  are  still 
continued  by  a spirit  which  aims  at  the 
destruction  of  religion,  and  principally  the 
Catholic  religion.  To  be  convinced  of 
this,  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  glance  at 
the  history  of  Switzerland. 

When,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
princes  of  Hapsburg,  who  had  risen  to 
power  in  Germany,  sought  to  obtain  direct 
control  and  dominion  in  the  affairs  of  Un- 
terwalden,  Uri  and  Scbuy  tz,  three  cantons 
which  belonged  to  the  empire,  but  which 
held  peculiar  relations  to  it  and  enjoyed  a 
comparative  freedom,  a fierce  and  long- 
continued  struggle  ensued,  in  which  the 
Swiss,  (so  called  from  the  canton  of 
Schuytz,)  achieved  the  most  signal  tri- 
umphs, under  the  command  of  William 
VoL.  VII.— No.  1.  4 


Tell  and  other  leaders.  By  these  successes 
were  laid  the  foundations  of  Swiss  liberty. 
Early  in  the  struggle  the  canton  of  Lu- 
cerne joined  the  confederacy,  and  others 
at  a later  day.  Previous  to  the  French 
revolution  there  were  only  thirteen  can- 
tons in  Switzerland : now  there  are  twen- 
ty-two, having  a population  of  about 
2,250,000.  The  Protestant  cantons  which 
contain  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, are  Berne,  Vaud,  Zurich,  the  Ori- 
sons, Geneva,  Neufchatel,  Basle,  Glaris, 
Schaffhausen,  &c ; while  the  Catholic  can- 
tons, embracing  a little  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  population,  are  Lucerne, 
Schuytz,  Uri,  Uoterwalden,  Zug,  Fri- 
burg,  and  the  Valais.  In  most  of  the  can- 
tons there  are  both  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics : and  according  to  the  preponderancy 
of  either,  the  canton  is  denominated  Ca- 
tholic or  Protestant. 

From  the  very  origin  of  the  Swiss  con- 
federacy, in  the  14th  century,  down  to  the 
present  day,  it  has  always  presented  one 
feature,  which  must  be  distinctly  kept  in 
view  in  order  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  actual  difficulties,  and  the  real  posi- 
tion of  the  antagonistic  parties.  It  is,  that 
the  great  object  of  the  confederation  has 
ever  been  to  defend  the  cantons  against 
foreign  aggression,  and  to  protect  their 
own  individual  sovereignty  or  constitu- 
tional independence.  With  this  view 
alone  did  the  three  cantons  of  Uri,  Schuytz 
and  Uoterwalden,  which  formed  the  cra- 
dle of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Swit- 
zerland, enter  into  a federal  compact  with 
other  cantons.  In  1803,  this  confedera- 
tion was  dissolved  by  the  intervention  of 
Bonaparte;  but,  when  the  cantons  sub- 
sequently formed  themselves  again  into 
a political  union,  and  their  independence 
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was  acknowledged  by  the  other  powers 
of  Europe,  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in 
1815,  the  constitutional  sovereignty  of 
each  was  distinctly  recognized  and  pro- 
vided for  in  the  federal  pact,  which  also 
expressly  stipulated  in  favor  of  freedom 
of  conscience,  and  declared  that  Catholics 
and  Protestants  would  be  on  a perfect 
equality.  In  accordance  with  these  prin- 
ciples each  canton  has  its  own  govern- 
ment, consisting  of  two  or  more  Syndic$, 
or  secretaries  of  state,  a smaU  council, 
(which  is  the  executive,)  and  a grand 
council,  (which  is  the  legislature.)  The 
bond  of  union  is  a general  diet  or  con- 
gress, consisting  of  delegates  from  each 
canton.  This  body  meets  annually,  and 
oftener  if  necessary,  at  the  cities  of  Berne, 
Lucerne  and  Zurich,  in  rotation.  The 
first  and  the  last  of  these  places  are  Pro- 
testant cities,  whilst  the  second  is  Roman 
Catholic. 

Shortly  after  the  second  French  revo- 
lution, in  1830,  the  Catholics  of  Argau, 
who  before  had  enjoyed  the  rights  secured 
to  them  by  the  above-mentioned  treaty, 
began  to  be  systematically  harassed  by 
the  Protestant  majority  in  the  councils  of 
the  canton.  Suspended  priests  were  in- 
truded into  the  parishes;  the  education 
of  youth  was  wrested  from  the  monks, 
and  they  were  forbidden  to  receive  novices; 
all  this  in  direct  violation  of  the  national 
faith.  In  vain  did  the  Catholics  protest 
against  this  injustice;  their  representa- 
tions were  all  perfidiously  disregarded. 
Those  who  had  affixed  their  names  to  the 
protest,  were  even  arrested  and  imprison- 
ed, which  so  exasperated  the  Catholic 
body  that  a general  rising  ensued,  ending 
afterwards  in  their  attack  and  defeat  by 
the  Protestant  troops  of  Argau,  aided  by 
those  of  Berne.  From  these  events  the 
grand  council  of  Argau  drew  a pretext 
for  suppressing  the  convents  throughout 
the  canton,  nine  in  number,  and  expelling 
the  monks  and  nuns,  who  were  dismissed 
in  the  most  summary  manner,  without 
being  allowed  an  opportunity  of  vindi- 
cating themselves  against  the  false  charges 


brought  against  them.  These  proceedings 
aroused  a spirit  of  indignation  througboul 
the  whole  of  Catholic  Switzerland,  ia 
which  the  Protestant  canton  of  Neufchaiel 
participated.  A diet  was  convoked,  and 
Argau  unable  to  sustain  by  the  slightest 
shadow  of  reason,  its  iniquitous  acts 
against  the  conventual  institutions,  was 
required  to  restore  them : but  persisting 
in  a determination  to  comply  only  in  part 
with  the  decree  of  the  diet,  the  mass  of 
Protestants  began  to  view  the  question  as 
one  of  a religious  character,  which  ulti- 
mately caused  the  affair  of  the  convents  to 
be  dismissed  from  the  diet.  However  to 
be  deplored  this  gross  violation  of  the 
rights  secured  to  the  Catholics  of  Argau 
by  the  most  solemn  treaties,  it  had  at  least 
the  good  effect  of  awakening  among  the 
Catholic  population  in  general  a greater 
vigilance  against  the  encroachments  of 
men,  whose  only  aim  seemed  to  destroy 
religion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  radicals 
of  Argau  fearing  lest  the  Catholics  might 
obtain  a majority  in  the  diet,  have  ever 
since  been  endeavoring,  by  an  attempted 
alteration  of  the  I’ederal  pact  to  curtail  the 
political  rights  of  the  primitive  Catholic 
cantons,  so  that  the  radical  party,  by 
their  majority  in  the  diet,  may  have  ^he 
control  of  civil  and  religious  affairs,  and 
lord  it  over  the  Catholic  cantons  at  their 
pleasure.  This  is  but  too  manifest  from 
the  declarations  of  those  journals  in  Swit- 
zerland which  are  the  organs  of  the  party. 
Hence  when  Lucerne,  in  1844,  by  virtue 
of  its  cantonal  sovereignty  to  regulate  its 
own  internal  affairs,  placed  its  seminaries 
of  learning  under  the  care  of  Jesuits,  and 
a band  of  radicals  took  occasion  from  this 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  canton,  her 
government  appealed  in  vain  to  most  of 
the  other  cantons  for  aid  to  put  down  the 
insurrection,  although  they  were  bound 
by  the  terms  of  the  federal  pact,  to  aid 
her  in  the  maintenance  of  her  sovereignty, 
radicals  gathered  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  under  the  name  of  Corjm- 
francs  and  headed  by  officers  of  the  con- 
federation, marched  against  her,  but  with 
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the  assistance  of  the  patriotic  Catholic 
cantons,  Uri,  Schuylz,  Unterwalden,  &c. 
that  had  won  for  Switzerland  her  freedom. 
Lucerne  obtained  a most  glorious  victory 
over  her  enemies. 

Ever  since  this  period,  they  have  been 
clamoring  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  endeavoring  to  obtain  from  the  diet 
a decree  to  that  effect:  but,  this  the  diet 
for  two  years  persisted  in  refusing,  know- 
ing that  it  could  not  be  done  without  an 
utter  disregard  of  the  express  terms  on 
which  Luceri^e  and  the  other  cantons  en- 
tered into  the  confederation.  At  length, 
however,  the  radicals  having  a sufficient 
majority  in  the  diet  (twelve  against  seven, 
three  being  neutral)  they  voted  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits,  which  made  it  evident 
that  the  sacred  objects  for  which  the  fed- 
eral union  had  been  formed  and  confirm- 
ed by  solemn  oaths,  were  no  longer  re- 
garded by  twelve  of  the  cantons ; that 
instead  of  protecting  they  aimed  rather  at 
destroying  the  sovereignty  of  the  Catholic 
districts ; and  consequently  that  the  latter 
had  no  other  alternative  than  to  defend 
themselves  in  the  best  way  they  could. 
Considerations  of  this  nature,  justified 
even  before  the  decree  hostile  to  the  Je- 
suits, had  led  the  Catholic  cantons  to  form 
the  Sonderbiind,  or  league,  by  which  they 
have  pledged  themselves  to  the  support  of 
each  other.  It  is  merely  a defensive  alli- 
ance, strictly  conformable  to  the  express 
stipulations  of  the  federal  constitution,  and 
intended  only  to  protect  themselves  against 
foreign  aggression,  to  maintain  their  own 
independence,  and  to  preserve  that  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  which  their  fore- 
fathers won,  but  which  the  treacherous 
and  infidel  radicals  of  the  country,  with  a 
parricidal  spirit,  are  now  seeking  to  over- 
throw. Being  summoned  by  the  diet  to 
dissolve  this  league,  the  seven  cantons 
consented  to  do  so,  on  condition  that  their 
own  cantonal  independence  would  be  re- 
spected, by  a repeal  of  the  act  demanding 
the  dismissal  of  the  Jesuits:  but  this  the 
diet  refused,  and  declared  war  against  the 
Catholic  slates.  All  Europe  pronounces 


in  favor  of  (he  just  cause  in  which  the 
Catholic  cantons  are  engaged.  They  have 
made  every  eflTort  to  bring  the  other  can- 
tons to  a sense  of  duty,  and  to  a recogni- 
tion of  the  terms  on  which  they  originally 
united : but  the  latter  have  rejected  all 
overtures  and  concessions,  and  with  an 
utter  disregard  of  the  most  sacred  princi- 
ples, they  seem  to  have  but  one  object  in 
view,  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  (heir 
con  federates,  and  force  them  by  the  cannon 
and  bayonet  into  a degrading  servitude. 
The  Catholic  cantons,  however,  are  not 
disposed  to  suffer  this:  they  are  deter- 
mined to  uphold  their  rights,  at  every 
sacrifice.  In  relation  to  the  rest  of  Switz- 
erland they  are  precisely  in  the  same  po- 
sition, as  Prussia  would  be  in  regard  to 
Austria,  England  and  Russia,  if  these 
powers  would  combine  to  alter  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  and  compel  her  to  adopt  the 
change : or  as  a minority  of  the  states  in 
our  own  republic  would  he  in  relation  to 
the  other  states,  if  the  latter  would  unite 
to  wrest  from  the  former,  by  open  vio- 
lence, those  very  rights  for  the  better  pre- 
servation of  which  they  consented  to  be- 
come members  of  the  Union.  “Since  the 
existence  of  a Swiss  confederation,’^  says 
the  manifesto  of  the  Sonderbund,  “ the 
despotic  principle  has  never  been  admit- 
ted, that  the  minority  of  the  sovereign 
states  was  subservient  to  the  majority, 
particularly  in  affairs  incontestably  within 
the  province  of  cantonal  sovereignty.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  tyranny  in  matters 
of  faith  of  the  19th  century,  in  Switzer- 
land, to  dare  to  publish  the  decision  that 
the  sovereign  Catholic  states  should,  in 
order  to  admit  or  expel  professors  or 
priests,  bend  the  knee  before  the  Protest- 
ant states  and  execute  the  orders  of  the 
majority.  If  that  violence  on  the  pan  of 
the  majority  should  prevail,  the  federal 
convention,  sworn  to  by  all  the  states,  is 
destroyed  ; the  spirit  of  the  free  confedera- 
tion has  disappeared ; and  the  execrable 
yoke  of  central  power  weighs  on  the  head 
of  the  oppressed  states.  Such  a state  of 
things  would  he  equivalent  to  a represen- 
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tation  according  to  numerical  order,  a re- 
form which  must  lead  to  a rerision  of  the 
federal  pact,  which  has  been  so  ardently 
sought  for.  The  seven  states  of  Lucerne, 
Uri,  Schuytz,  Unterwalden,  Zug,  Fri- 
burg,  and  the  Valais,  have  resolved  to 
oppose  a resistance  for  life  or  death  to 
such  a revolution  of  the  confederation.”* 

* Sc«  under  the  head  of  Intelligence  the  con- 
clusion of  the  manifesto.  It  is  a document 


The  spirit  of  patriotism  and  the  love  of 
true  liberty  seem  to  burn  with  all  their 
original  ardor  in  the  bosoms  of  these  faith- 
ful confederates : their  motto  is  that  of 
Patrick  Henry ; “ Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death.” 


that  does  infinite  honor  to  the  Catholic  cantons, 
and  must  necessarily  win  for  them  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  wise  and  good  throughout  the 
world. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


DOMESTIC. 

Archdiocess  or  Baltimore —ftrcrption 
and profeition. — On  the  6th  ol  Dec.  last,  Mias 
Mary  Jane  Domell  (Sister  Mary  de  Chantal) 
received  the  white  veil,  in  the  convent  of  the 
Visitation,  Frederick  city,  at  the  hands  of  the 
M.  Rev.  Archbishop.  On  the  same  occasion. 
Sister  Mary  Teresa  was  admitted  to  the  usual 
vows  of  religion.  Both  are  converts  to  our 
holy  faith. 

Reception. — On  the  8th  of  December,  at  the 
convent  of  the  Visitation,  Georgetown,  D.  C., 
Miss  Mary  £.  Huntt,  of  Washington,  (Sister 
Mary  Emily,)  Miss  Anne  Freeman,  of  Wash- 
ington, (Sister  Mary  Julia,)  and  Miss  Catha- 
line  Byrnes,  of  Baltimore,  (Sr.  Mary  Xavier,) 
were  admitted  to  the  white  veil  by  the  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop. 

Young  Catholic's  Friend  Society. — At  the 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Young  Catholic*s  . 
Friend  Society,  held  Oct.  7,  1847,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  term : 

Owen  O' Bnen, president ; Walter  M.  Clarke, 
vice-president;  J.  R.  A.  Williams,  recording 
secretary ; George  Miles,  cor.  secretary;  F.  X. 
Kelly,  book  keeper ; T.  R.  Jenkins,  treasurer; 
Joseph  Victory,  John  O’Brien,  John  Brooks, 

F.  X.  Lipp,  J.  W.  Barnacloe,  trustees;  D. 
Blundell,  steward.  I 

At  the  same  meeting  the  following  gentle-  | 
men  were  elected  active  members:  Horace  j 
West,  Henry  Orendorff,  Wm.  Giles  Floyd ; and 
at  a meeting  held  Dec.  5,  Mr.  J . D.  Riddlemo- 
ser  was  unanimously  elected  a member. 

TerUh  semi-annual  report  of  the  president  of  the 

Young  Catholic's  Friend  Society : 

Gentlemen : The  time  has  arrived  when  the 
society  assembles  to  take  a retrospective  view 


of  its  operations  during  the  past  six  months, 
and  to  consider  the  prospects  for  the  succeed- 
ing six  months.  The  several  officers  of  the 
government  have  handed  me  their  reports 
which  I lay  before  you.  I have  again  the 
pleasure  of  congratulating  you  on  the  contin- 
ued prosperity  of  the  association. 

The  secretary’s  report  shows  that  twenty- 
six  members  have  been  elected  during  the 
season.  The  several  committees  have  faith- 
fully performed  the  duties  assigned  them,  and 
have  all  been  discharged,  except  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  procure  a permanent  place 
for  holding  our  meetings. 

The  great  necessity  which  exists  for  select- 
ing a building  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the 
society,  and  where  we  can  rely  upon  being 
permanently  located,  is  manifest;  and  the 
committee  expect  to  be  able,  in  a short  time, 
to  lay  before  you  a proposal  which  will  meet 
with  your  approbation. 

The  book-keeper’s  report  is  very  satisfac- 
tory : he  having  received,  besides  the  ordinary 
assessments,  sixty-four  dollars  eighty-eight  cts. 
for  the  arrears  due  by  delinquent  members. 

The  treasurer’s  receipts  from  the  book-keep- 
er and  other  sources,  as  shown  by  his  report, 
together  with  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season,  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars  ninety  cents, 
and  his  payments  for  clothing  and  expenses, 
one  hundred  and  eight  dollars  eighteen  cents; 
leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  dollars  and  seventy-two  cents. 
This  gratifying  state  of  our  finances  has  been 
produced,  in  a great  measure,  by  the  fewer 
demands  on  the  funds  of  the  society  during 
the  summer  season.  Whilst  also  the  trustees. 
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with  the  intention  of  prepering  for  the  coming 
winter,  have  been  careful  to  give  orders  for 
clothing  to  none  but  well  ascertained  subjects 
of  distress. 

The  chairman  of  the  trustees  reports  that 
forty-seven  orders  for  clothing  were  distributed 
among  the  several  Sunday-schools  of  the  city. 
Twenty-one  to  that  of  Calvert  Hall,  sixteen 
to  St.  Vincent’s,  and  ten  to  St.  Peter’s.  The 
steward’s  book  shows  that  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  garments  have  been  delivered. 

The  only  sad  occurrence  of  the  season,  that 
I have  to  allude  to,  is  the  departure  from  our 
midst  of  our  esteemed  and  useful  member. 
Dr.  Charles  Maguire,  whose  loss  we  deeply 
deplore. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  your  exertions  have  been 
favored  with  pleasing  success,  and  you  find 
yourselves  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  ap- 
proaching inclement  season  with  the  means, 
and,  1 hope,  the  zeal  and  energy  which  the 
good  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged  merits, 
to  fulfil  your  noble  undertaking  of  charity; 
you  will  be  called  upon  not  only  for  renewed 
but  increased  exertions  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  distress  and  misfortune  during  the 
coming  winter.  Providence  has  heretofore 
smiled  upon  your  career,  and  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  under  the  influence  of  the  lofty 
motives  which  have  hitherto  guided  us,  we 
may  confidently  expect. 

M.  J.  Kelly. 

BALTiMoai,  7th  Nov.,  1847. 

Diockss  or  Philadelphia. — According 
to  the  statutes  of  the  last  diocesan  synod  of 
Philadelphia,  as  we  learn  from  the  Catholic 
Heraldy  the  regulation  for  the  proclamation  of 
the  banns,  previous  to  the  celebration  of  mar- 
riages, is  in  force  from  the  1st  of  January,  of 
this  year.  Accordingly,  all  Catholics  about 
to  contract  marriage,  must  give  in  writing,  the 
names  of  the  parties,  which  shall  be  published 
in  their  respective  parishes ; and  all  Catholics 
having  knowledge  of  any  impediment  to  the 
lawful  celebration  of  such  marriage,  by  reason 
of  previous  engagement,  or  of  kindred,  or  any 
other  cause,  are  strictly  bound  to  give  imme- 
diate notice  of  it  to  the  parish  priest.”  Only 
one  publication  will  be  required  the  first  year, 
and  two  publications  the  second  year.  The 
city  of  Philadelphia  is  divided  into  parishes, 
which  are  governed  by  the  following 'rules : 

Marriage  is  to  be  celebrated  by  the  parish 
priest  of  either  of  the  parties.  Baptism  is  to 
be  administered  by  the  parish  priest.  The 

4* 


last  sacraments  are  likewise  to  be  received 
from  the  parish  priest.  The  holy  euebarist  is 
to  be  received  in  the  parish  church  at  Easter, 
or  during  the  paschal  season.  Confession  may 
be  made  at  all  times  to  any  authorised  priest, 
and  persons  are  at  liberty  to  frequent  what 
church  they  please.  Persons  speaking  the 
German  language,  and  living  out  of  the  city 
limits  to  the  north,  may  receive  ail  the  sacra* 
ments  from  the  priests  of  the  Holy  Redeemer, 
ofliciating  at  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  Ken- 
sington. Persons  speaking  the  German  lan- 
guage and  living  in  the  city  proper,  or  south 
of  the  city,  may  receive  the  sacraments  from 
the  priest  in  charge  of  Trinity  church.  Per- 
sons living  in  Camden,  at  Gloucester  Point,  or 
elsewhere  in  the  neighborhood,  may  receive 
the  sacraments  at  the  church  of  St.  Augustin, 
or  of  St.  Joseph,  from  either  of  which  the 
sick-calls  may  be  attended,  until  the  erection 
of  a church  on  that  side  of  the  river,  or  the 
appointment  of  a clergyman  to  the  special 
charge  of  those  congregations.** 

Diocess  of  PiTTSBVtiQ.^Didicaiion. — We 
learn  from  the  PitUburg  CatkoUe,  that  on  the 
6(h  of  Deo.  last,  a church  was  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  God  at  Greensburgh,  under  the  title 
of  church  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  O’Connor  olSciated  on  the 
occasion,  and  preached. 

The  Mcrcg  Hospital, — The  cemmltlee  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Joseph,  to  whom  was  en- 
trusted the  superintendence  of  the  Mercy  Hos- 
pital, under  the  charge  of  tbe  Sisters  of  Mer- 
cy, respectfully  offer  to  the  patrons  of  the 
institution,  and  to  the  public  generally,  tbe 
following  statement  of  the  number  of  patients 
admitted,  discharged,  &c.,  since  their  last  re- 
port: 

Received  from  Oct.  1st  to  Dee.  Ist,..  71 

Discharged,  cured  or  convalescent,.. . 4B 


Died,,...,............,., 7 

Remaining  in  Hospital, Ifl 

Of  tbe  above,  there  were 

Males, 56 

Females, Ifl 
Colored  patient,..,......,, 1 


In  submitting  the  above,  the  committee  can- 
not  allow  the  present  opportunity  to  pass, 
without  returning  their  sincere  and  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  those  who  have  so  kindly 
assisted  them  in  carrying  out  the  benevolent 
designs  of  its  founders,  and  in  tbe  name,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  destitute  sick,  would  respect- 
fully but  earnestly  ask  the  co-operation  of  their 
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fellow  citizens,  in  extending  the  usefulness  of 
an  institution,  which,  during  the  brief  period 
of  its  existence,  has  been  the  means  of  alle- 
viating a great  amount  of  sutfering,  and  re- 
storing (through  the  skill  of  the  eminent  me- 
dical gentlemen  attending  the  hospital,  and  the 
kind  care  and  attention  of  those  having  charge 
of  it,)  many  to  health  and  to  society,  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  lost. 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  during  the 
last  sixty  days,  in  a season  remarkably  healthy, 
demonstrates  most  conclusively  the  necessity 
of  an  institution  of  this  character,  where  all 
are  received,  and  obtain  that  assistance  which 
the  sick  and  homeless  so  much  require. 

James  Blakely,  Preset. 

— Pittsburg  Catholic, 

DiocessofLouisville. — Our  New  Bishop, 
— We  learn  that  since  receiving  official  infor- 
mation of  the  fact,  that  the  holy  father  has 
accepted  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Chabrat  as 
coadjutor  of  this  diocess.  Bishop  Flaget  has 
forwarded  to  Rome  a list  of  three  names  from 
which  he  desires  to  have  a new  coadjutor  ap- 
pointed. In  the  course  of  two  or  three  months 
the  action  of  the  holy  see  on  this  nomination 
may  be  known  here. — Catholic  ,ddvocate. 

Diocess  of  Dubuque. — New  Cathedral. — 
The  corner-stone  of  a new  cathedral  was  laid 
in  Dubuque  on  the  4th  of  November,  by  the 
Kt.  Kev.  Dr.  Loras.  The  building  is  to  be  of 
brick,  138  feet  long,  68  wide,  and  42  high. 
There  were  about  two  thousand  people  pre- 
sent.— Boston  Pilot. 

Diocess  of  Albany. — On  Sunday, the  14lh 
Nov’r,  the  Bishop  of  Albany  administered  the 
holy  sacrament  of  confirma:ion  in  St.  Peter’s 
church.  East  Troy,  to  upwards  of  eighty  per- 
sons. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  the  21st,  the 
same  prelate  laid  the  corner-stone  of  a new 
church  in  the  village  of  Cahoes.  The  CatJio- 
lics  of  this  place  are  indebted  to  Alexander 
Claxton,  Esq.,  son  of  the  late  Commodore 
Claxton^  for  the  beautiful  site  on  which  the 
new'  church  is  to  be  erected. — Freeman* t Jour. 

Diocess  of  Buffalo. — Retreat  and  Synod. 
— A spiritual  retreat  of  the  clergy  of  the  dio- 
cess of  Buffi&lo,  held  at  St.  Patrick's  church, 
and  conducted  by  the  bishop,  terminated  on 
the  16th  Nov.  On  the  last  day  of  the  retreat, 
a pontihcal  mass  was  celebrated,  at  which  the 
clergy  received  communion,  made  their  pro- 
fession of  faith,  and  the  first  synod  of  the  dio- 
cess of  Buffalo  was  opened.  On  the  second 


day  of  the  synod  a solemn  mass  for  the  dead 
was  offered  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  Rev. 
Messrs.  Mertz,  Whelan  and  McGuire,  former- 
ly pastors  in  Buffalo — the  second  lately  de- 
ceased. On  the  third  day  another  pontifical 
mass  was  celebrated,  at  which,  in  an  exhorta- 
tion, the  bishop  returned  thanks  to  the  Al- 
mighty for  the  many  favors  and  graces  receiv- 
ed ; the  decrees  of  the  synod  were  promulgated, 
and  indulgences  granted  to  the  faithful  who 
piously  attended  the  exercises  of  the  holy  sea- 
son. The  decrees  of  the  first  synod  of  the 
diocess  of  New  York  were  adopted  lor  Buffalo, 
with  one  exception,  the  11th,  a new  decree 
authorising  the  proclamation  of  the  “ banns” 
in  conformity  with  the  last  Provincial  Council 
of  Baltimore,  rendering  it  useless.  The  new 
decrees  of  the  synod  regard  chiefly  the  sacra- 
ment of  matrimony,  and  a stricter  uniformity 

in  the  pastoral  administration  of  the  clergy 

Freenian*8  Journal. 

Pastoral  Letter. — John,  by  the  grace  of  God 
and  the  appointment  of  the  Holy  See,  Bishop 
of  Buffalo— 2b  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Dio^ 
cess  of  BujfalOt  grace  and  peace  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ! — The  triumphant  Redeem- 
er, after  thrice  requiring  an  expression  of  love, 
said  to  Peter:  Feed  my  lambs!. ..  .Feed  my 
lambs ! . . . .Feed  my  sheep  1 Words  of  mighty 
power,  which,  proceeding  once  from  the  mouth 
of  the  conqueror  of  death  and  hell,  ever  ope- 
rate. Peter,  “once- converted,  confirmed  his 
brethren  and,  in  the  person  of  this  succes- 
sor, still  confirms  them:  Feeding  the  lambs 
and  the  sheep,  the  whole  flock,  the  ministered 
unto  and  the  ministering.  Peter,  through  his 
successor,  now'  as  at  first,  “exhorts  the  an- 
cients to  feed  the  flock  of  God, ....  not  lording 
it  over  the  clergy,. . . .that  when  the  Prince  of 
Pastors  shall  appear,  they  may  receive  a never 
fading  crown  of  glory.”  From  the  visible 
centre  of  that  superhuman  power  of  unity  by 
which  Christ  prevents  “ the  gates  of  hell  frona 
ever  prevailing  against  his  church,”  Peter  pro- 
vides that  all  “ be  careful  to  keep  the  unity  of 
the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  one  body  and 
one  spirit.”  The  remotest  parts  of  the  earth 
feel  the  fatherly,  uniting,  beneficent  action  of 
this  superhumanly  instituted  centre.  And  you, 
venerable  brethren  of  the  clergy,  you,  most 
beloved  children  of  the  laity,  have  you  not  also 
rejoiced  in  the  kind  solicitude  for  you  lately 
displayed  by  the  apostolic  see?  For  you,  it 
would  seem,  that  Peter  verified  in  a special 
manner  bis  scripture  promise : “ And  1 do  my 
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endeavor  that,  alter  my  decease  also,  you  may 
often  have,  whereby  j^u  may  keep  a memory 
of  these  things.”  The  zealous,  venerated,  and 
beloved  bishop  of  New  York  has  done  for  you 
iar  more  than,  from  his  immense  occupations 
and  great  distance,  could  have  been  expected : 
and  yet  how  much,  for  religious  comfort,  was 
still  wanting ! But  now,  by  the  solicitude  of 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  every  comfort  and 
help  of  our  holy  religion  will  be,  in  this  dis- 
trict, most  easily  accessible  to  every  man  of 
good  will.  In  your  new  diocess,  the  fulness 
of  the  divinely  organised  ministry  of  God*s 
church,  is  with  you,  belongs  to  you,  for  your 
sanctilicatiori,  for  that  of  your  children,  and  of 
your  children’s  children,  <*till  the  consumma- 
tion of  time.”  And  this  city  of  Buffalo  re- 
ceives an  unfading  name,  an  ever  abiding  rank 
in  the  Catholic  world;  in  this  sacred  order, 
not  subject  to  the  mutations  of  earthly  things, 
the  pre-eminence  of  Budalo,  as  an  episcopal 
city,  shall  remain  for  ever.  What  grateful 
adoration  then  owe  we  not  to  our  God ! what 
grateful  filial  affection  to  the  visible  deputy  of 
God’s  mercy,  to  Pope  Pius  the  ninth,  chief 
bishop  of  the  Catholic  church?  “Thanks, 
thanks  be  to  God  for  his  unspeakable  gift.” 
Already  and  frequently  have  we  ofiered  up 
the  adorable  sacrifice,  as  highest,  holiest  thanks 
for  the  boundless  mercies  of  our  God,  and,  at 
the  holy  altar,  where  even  the  feeble  voice  has 
power,  we  have  prayed  “ that  you  being  en- 
riched in  all  things,  may  abound  unto  all  sim- 
plicity which  worketh  through  us  thanksgiv- 
ing to  God.” 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  sense  of  our  un- 
worthiness,  we,  for  ten  days  have  remained  in 
retreat  and  prayer,  consulting  learned  and  holy 
ministers  of  God,  before  we  dared  accept  the 
episcopal  office,  the  awful  responsibility  of 
the  station  to  which  the  voice  of  Christ’s  vice- 
gerent called  us.  The  answer  from  every 
quarter  compelled  us  to  bow,  in  humble  filial 
submission  to  the  Divine  Will,  and  accept  the 
burden  of  an  office  that  might  justly  be  formi- 
dable even  to  angels.  Little  then  will  we  say 
of  ourselves  since  we  have  abandoned  our- 
selves to  the  guidance  and  to  the  good  plea- 
sure of  Him  to  whom  all  things  are  possi- 
ble, to  Him,  **  who  is  the  Lord  our  God,  who 
dwellelh  on  high,  and  beholdeth  the  low  things 
in  heaven  and  earth,  raising  up  the  needy  from 
the  earth,  and  lifting  up  the  poor  from  the 
dung;  to  place  him  with  princes,  with  the 
princes  of  the  people;”  Ps.  112.  However 


much  then  we  feel  our  weakness,  yet  do  wt 
also  know  that  if  of  ourselves  we  can  do  no- 
thing, in  him  we  can  do  all  things.  Thus,  as 
is  most  just,  will  all  glory  ever  be  bis  alone. 
For  “ the  foolish  things  of  the  world  hath  God 
chosen  that  he  may  confound  the  wise,  and 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  hath  God  chosen 
that  he  may  confound  the  strong  . . . and 
things  that  aie  not,  that  he  may  bring  to 
naught  things  that  are : that  no  flesh  should 
glory  in  his  sight.” 

For  you,  dearly  beloved,  for  you  wbo  are 
“ a chosen  generation,  a kingly  priesthood,  a 
holy  nation,  a purchased  people,”  for  you,  and 
for  your  sakes,  has  God  established  our  minis- 
tration, for  you  has  God  called  us  to  this  peril- 
ous charge:  for,  of  bishops,  it  is  written: 
“that  they  watch  as  being  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  your  souls.”  “ For  all  things  are 
yours,  whether  it  be  Paul,  or  Apollo,  or  Ce- 
phas, or  the  world,  or  life,  or  death,  or  things 
present,  or  things  to  come  : for  all  are  yours ; 
and  you  are  Christ’s.”  Pray,  then,  beloved 
brethren  and  most  dear  children,  that  God  en- 
lighten your  bishop  amidst  the  darkness,  tlie 
anxieties  which  hang  over  this  vale  of  the 
shadow  of  death ; that  also,  In  despite  of  hu- 
man infirmity,  he  may  be  strengthened  iiom 
above,  to  will  and  accomplish  what  is  pleasing 
to  God,  who  has  said,  “ My  grace  is  sufficient 
for  you : for  power  is  made  perfect  in  infirmi- 
ty.” Then  aided  by  that  grace  obtained 
through  our  joint  prayer,  we  will  give  all  gloiy 
to  God,  and  say,  with  the  blessed  apostle, 
“Gladly  will  I therefore  glory  in  my  infirmi- 
ties, that  the  power  of  Christ  may  dwell  in  me.” 

From  reputation,  and  lately  from  personal 
acquaintance,  we  found  much  consolation  from 
knowing  that  you,  the  venerable  clergy  of  tbit 
diocess,  possessed  so  amply  the  spirit  of  your 
holy  state.  Early  then  did  we  wish  to  meet 
you  in  the  holy  union  of  meditation  and  prayer, 
“ that  I might  be  comforted  together  in  you, 
by  that  which  is  common  to  us  both,  your  faith 
and  mine.”  Gladly  did  we  learn  that  you  as 
ardently  longed  for  this  union  in  holy  exer- 
cises, as  we  did.  Now,  not  without  great  com- 
fort and  mutual  edification,  not,  we  hope, 
without  ample  blessings  for  both  the  pastors 
and  their  flocks,  have  those  blessed  days  of 
holy  retreat  terminated.  Greatly  have  we  re- 
joiced at  the  holy  simplicity  of  the  children 
of  God  which  you,  fathers  in  Israel,  have 
shown  in  holy  observance  of  every  rule,  great- 
ly have  we  been  edified  Bt  evidences  of  unaf- 
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fected  piety  and  of  apostolic  zeal.  May  He 
y^ho  has  said,  even  to  the  apostles,  **  unless 
ye  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God ; may  he  admit  us, 
who  have  stood  together,  as  little  children,  un> 
dbr  his  teaching,  into  that  promised  kingdom ! 

Yet  not  alone  for  the  consolation  and  im- 
portant blessings  of  the  spiritual  retreat  did  we 
summon  hither  our  venerable  brethren  of  the 
clergy.  Mindful  of  the  scripture  precept : 
*•  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock, 
over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  placed  you 
bishops  to  rule  the  church  of  God we  sought 
from  the  combined  views  of  all  the  pastors  to 
obtain  more  certain  information  of  the  state 
and  wants  of  the  diocess ; and  also  insure 
more  united  action,  and  a holy  uniformity  in 
the  venerable  discipline  of  the  church  of  God, 
in  her  holy  rights  and  sacred  observances.  We 
have  not  been  frustrated  in  our  expectations ; 
valuable  information  has  been  given,  useful 
suggestions  made  ; one  of  these  regarding  the 
future  hopes  of  the  holy  ministry,  we  hereby 
ratify,  requiring  that  for  the  support  of  the 
seminarians  who  now  study  for  this  diocess  in 
the  seminary  of  New  York,  each  year  a col- 
lection be  made  in  every  church  on  Whit- 
sunday. The  donations  thus  obtained  will 
be  sent  to  the  Very  Rev.  B.  O'Reilly,  who  is 
treasurer  for  the  seminary  fund. 

Rejoicing  in  the  unanimity  of  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  our  venerable  clergy,  we,  in  virtue 
of  our  sacred  office  from  which  alone  they  de- 
rive force  of  law,  have  enacted  statutes  and 
placed  them  in  the  hands  of  your  pastors,  who 
will  explain  to  you,  beloved  brethren  of  the 
laity,  whatever  regards  the  flock  in  general ; 
and  we  rely  confidently  on  your  piety  for  an 
exact  and  ready  compliance  with  regulations 
which  on  each  subject  we  treat  do  but  re-echo 
the  laws  of  God’s  church,  expressed  frequent- 
ly, and  solemnly  in  various  synods  and  coun- 
cils. And  we,  most  beloved  brethren,  ever 
shall  pray  with  the  apostles : **  that  whoever 
shall  follow  this  rule — peace  upon  them  and 
mercy,  and  upon  the  Israel  of  God." 

Various  objects  of  gieat  importance  would 
impel  me  to  address  you,  beloved  brethren  of 
the  laity,  much  at  length.  But  soon  we  hope 
to  visit  each  district,  each  church  of  this  dio- 
cess ; as,  notwithstanding  our  many  mercies, 
God  has  given  to  us,  with  the  grace  of  office, 
a most  tender  paternal  aflection  for  you,  as  for 
our  children  in  Christ  Jesus ; hence,  we  de- 
c!  ^ > like  the  holy  apostle,  •«  that  I most  glad- 


ly will  spend,  and  be  spent  for  your  souls.** 
Shortly,  then,  from  the  fulness  of  a heart  that 
tenderly  loves  you,  and  from  a mouth  that 
Christ's  sacrament  has  consecrated  to  be  the 
organ  of  God's  tnith  for  you,  will  we  speak  to 
you  of  things  that  are  for  your  peace  in  time 
and  eternity.  Until  then  we  beg  your  prayers 
for  two  important  objects.  First,  no  work  of 
Catholic  mercy  exists  here  at  Buflalo;  the 
poor  orphan  has  here  no  Catholic  home,  the 
poor  Catholic  no  place  of  refuge.  Secondly, 
we  have  no  cathedral,  nor  has  Godin  this  city, 
a church  in  which  he  can  be  worshipped  by  the 
vast  majority  of  our  brethren  who  use  the  Eng- 
lish language.  May  our  joined  prayers  obtain 
from  the  Father  of  Mercies,  and  from  the  Eter- 
nal High  Priest,  means  to  meet  such  pressing 
wants. 

From  our  first  entrance  into  the  diocess  we 
announced  the  nomination  of  the  Very  Rev. 
Bernard  O'Reilly  to  the  very  important  office 
of  Vicar  General,  we  now  confirm  him  in  that 
nomination.  For  greater  convenience  and 
comfort  of  the  German  population  we  also 
named  Very  Rev.  Francis  Guth,  Vicar  General 
for  the  Germans,  we  now  confirm  this  nomina- 
tion, hoping,  trusting  and  praying  that  thus 
every  want  may  be  met,  every  spiritual  com- 
fort be  more  easily  accessible  to  the  redeemed 
of  Christ. 

Our  venerable  brethren  of  the  clergy  are 
hereby  required  to  read  this  letter,  during  the 
late  mass  on  Sunday,  as  soon  after  its  recep- 
tion as  will  be  possible. 

“ Peace  be  to  the  brethren,  and  charity  with 
faith,  from  God  the  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Grace  be  with  all  that  love  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  incorruption.  Amen." 

Given  from  St.  Patrick’s  church  in  Buffalo, 
this  20th  November,  1847. 

t John,  Bishop  of  Buffalo. 

— Freeman*s  Journal. 

Dedication. — Nov.  21,  Bishop  Timon  dedi- 
cated to  the  worship  of  God,  by  the  solemn 
act  of  consecration,  the  new  church  of  St. 
Louis  in  Buffalo.  The  Rev.  L.  Petit,  S.  J., 
and  Very  Rev.  B.  O'Reilly  preached  on  the 
occasion. — Ibid. 

Conjirmaiion. — The  same  day  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  administered  the  sacrament  of  confir- 
mation to  about  two  hundred  and  filly  persons, 
after  an  impressive  address  on  the  subject. — Ib. 

Diocess  or  New  York. — Dedication. — On 
Thursday,  Nov.  26th,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Hughes  dedicated  the  new  church  in  Thomp- 
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•on  street*  whose  corner-stone  was  laid  by  the 
bishop  no  longer  ago  than  the  festival  of  the 
Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  September  8th. 
In  this  church,  however,  the  speed  of  its  erec- 
tion is  not  its  most  remarkable  feature.  The 
building  is  eighty  six  feet  long,  hlty-six  wide, 
measuring  from  the  top  of  the  sanctuary.  The 
sanctuary  is  much  elevated,  and,  in  form,  pen- 
tagonal. On  either  side  are  little  chapels 
opening  out  of  the  sanctuary  by  lateral  door- 
ways; these  chapels,  again,  connect  with  the 
aisles  of  the  church  by  open  arches,  and  are 
equally  admirable  for  their  economical  conve- 
nience, and  for  their  secluded  and  devotional 
appearance.  The  sacristy  is  on  the  Gospel 
side  of  the  high  altar,  and  behind  the  chapel 
of  Our  Lady.  There  is  a spacious  gallery  at 
the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  the  edifice 
bas  been  so  constructed  as  to  admit  readily  of 
side  galleries,  when  they  shall  be  found  indis- 
pensable. The  walls  and  vaulted  ceiling  have 
been  plastered  and  painted  of  a grey  color,  but 
of  course  nothing  has  yet  been  done  towards 
covering  them  with  the  paintings  and  orna- 
ments contemplated.  In  the  whole,  while  a 
rigid  avoidance  of  unnecessary  expense  is 
every  where  perceptible,  the  church  has  a very 
neat  and  appropriate  appearance,  and  when  it 
shall  be  perfectly  completed,  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  building,  exclusive  of  the  base- 
ment story,  will  be  less  than  five  thousand 
dollars  I The  five  schoolrooms,  &c.,  which 
are  under  the  church,  will  be  an  additional 
expense  of  less  than  another  thousand.  The 
body  of  the  church  is  furnished  with  open 
benches  similar  to  those  of  the  church  of  the 
Most  Holy  Redeemer  in  Third  street.  They 
are  let  at  the  rate  of  6 to  12  shillings  a quar- 
ter for  each  sitting,  a large  number  of  them 
are  already  engaged,  and  the  calculation  is 
certain  that  the  interest  of  all  the  money  ex- 
pended upon  the  church  will  be  secured  the 
very  first  year. 

It  will  be  served  by  the  * Redemptionists* 
from  their  church  in  Third  street. — Ibid. 

DfOCESs  or  Chicago. — EpUcopal  Visita- 
Hon. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Quarters,  visited  on 
the  6th  Oct.,  the  church  at  McHenry,  McHenry 
CO.,  where  he  administered  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation  to  forty  persons.  This,  though  a 
new  settlement,  will  soon  like  all  others  in 
northern  Illinois,  become  a very  numerous  one. 
The  Catholics  of  this  district  are  attended  by 
the  pastors  of  Grass  Point. 

On  the  ensuing  day,  the  bishop  visited  the 


church  at  Murray’s  Settlement,  Lake  county. 
This  congregation,  at  present  attended  by  the 
pastor  of  Little  Fort,  will  in  consequence  of 
the  numbers  that  are  daily  arriving  and  lo- 
cating themselves  in  this  rich  and  healthy  por- 
tion of  country,  soon  require  a resident  priest 
among  them.  There  are  few,  if  any,  sections 
of  country  in  the  West,  so  suitable  to  the  emi- 
grant as  this,  or  that  presents  the  same  induce- 
ments as  does  this,  to  them  who  wish  to  make 
a fixed  and  comfortable  home  for  themselves 
and  families.  For  its  beauty,  its  fertility  and 
abundance  in  all  things  that  can  give  reality 
to  the  agriculturist’s  hopes  it  cannot  be  ex- 
celled ; and  being  but  a short  distance  from  the 
beautiful  and  rapidly  growing  town  of  Little 
Fort,  the  farmer  will  always  find  there  a good 
and  ready  market  for  his  produce. 

October  17th.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Quarters 
visited  the  church  at  Boiirbonois  Grove,  Will 
county,  where  he  administered  the  sacrament 
of  confirmation  to  fifty-five  persons.  This 
congregation,  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
French  Canadians,  numbers  about  eight  hun- 
dred, and  is  attended  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cour- 
jault.  Few  settlements  in  the  West  are  in- 
creasing more  rapidly,  or  give  greater  evidence 
of  future  importance,  than  this.  Since  the 
month  of  J une  last,  there  arrived  here  about 
three  hundred  new  settlers,  and  each  day 
brings  a fresh  accession  to  their  numbers. 
Bourbonois  Grove  is  situated  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Kankakee,  the  water  power  of 
which  river  could  be  easily  made  available  to 
the  interests  of  the  settlers  by  the  erection  of 
mills  and  factories,  and  to  do  this  would  require 
but  little  enterprise  or  expense.  The  settle- 
ment is  a very  healthy  one,  as  it  must  needs 
be  from  its  position,  and  abounds  in  beautiful 
scenery.  When  the  contemplated  rraprove- 
mentri  on  the  Kankakee  and  Wabash  rivers 
are  completed,  these  settlers  can  very  readily 
transport  the  produce  and  fruits  of  their  fertile 
farms  to  some  of  the  best  markets  around. 
The  church  here  is  quite  too  small  for  the  con- 
gregation, but  this  inconvenience  will  soon  be 
remedied,  as  these  settlers  are  about  erecting 
a church  which  when  finished,  (and  this  they 
expect  in  the  course  of  two  years,)  will  be  as 
creditable  to  themselves  as  it  will  be  beneficial 
and  honorable  to  religion.  By  these  good  and 
pious  Catholics  the  bishop’s  arrival  was  hailed 
with  feelings  of  great  joy,  and  all — men,  wo- 
men and  children,  assembled  to  offer  him  their 
cordial  welcome. — 8L  JUouu  N,  L$iUr, 
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Theological  Conference. — The  first  Theolo^ 
gical  Conference  ot  this  diocess  was  held  in 
the  “ Cliapel  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus,**  at- 
tached to  the  theological  seminary,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  10th  Nov.  The  Kiglit  Hev.  Dr. 
Quarter,  bishop  of  the  diocess,  presided.  The 
following  clergymen  were  in  attendance,  viz: 
Very  Kev.  J.  Quarter,  pastor  of  the  cathe- 
dral ; Kev.  Jer.  Kinsella,  president  of  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake;  Rev.  P. 
McLaughlin,  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  church, 
Chicago  ; Kev.  John  Ingoldsby,  pastor  at  Jo- 
liet; Kev.  Dennis  Ryan,  pastor  at  Lockport; 
Kev.  Thomas  O'Donnell,  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Ottawa;  Kev.  Messrs.  Montuari  and  Mark 
Anthony,  pastors  at  La  Salle;  Kev.  Mr.  Doyle, 
pastor  at  Elgin;  Kev.  Mr.  McMahon,  pastor 
at  Donelly’s  Settlement,  McHenry  co;  Kev. 
Mr.  Scaiiian  ; Kev.  Mr.  O'Cavanagli,  pastor 
at  New  Dublin,  near  Galena;  Rev.  Mr.  Kay- 
naldi,  pastor  at  Neppaville  ; Kev.  John  Brady  ; 
Kev.  Mr.  McElherne,  assistant  pastor  at  the 
Cathedral ; Kev.  James  Kean,  who  ohiciates 
pro  tempore  at  Little  Fort;  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Fahy  , just  appointed  by  the  bishop  pastor  of 
the  Catholic  congregation  at  Kaskaskia.  The 
Rev.  J ames  Kean  being  one  of  the  last  of  those 
ordained  by  the  bishop,  was  appointed  to 
preach  at  the  conference.  He  selected  as  his 
subject — Penance^  and  treated  it  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  the  clergymen  present.  On  the 
same  day,  namely,  Wednesday,  the  lOih  of 
November,  the  clergymen  of  the  southern  por 
tioD  of  the  diocess  assembled  for  conference  at 
Mion:  the  Rev.  Philip  Conlan  presided.  The 
attendance  of  the  clergymen  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  state  was  general,  and  all  w'ere 
happy  in  the  reunion,  and  in  the  prospective 
benefits  likely  to  accrue  from  these  theological 
conferences. — Ibid. 

New  Churches  are  being  built  in  the  fol- 
lowing named  places  of  the  diocess  of  Chica- 
go:— at  Little  Fort,  a beautiful  frame  struc- 
ture^; Rev.  Bernard  McGorisk,  pastor.  The 
church  is  built,  and  chiefly  by  the  laborious 
eflbrts  and  exertions  of  the  aforesaid  clergy- 
man. 

One  at  Lockport : Rev.  Messrs.  Ryan  and 
Ingoldsby,  pastors.  This  church  is  already  { 
under  roof— a frame  building. 

One  at  Dresden,  same  pastors.  At  Ottawa, 
a beautiful  brick  building,  66  by  100  feet. 
The  erection  of  this  church  is  chiefly  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  O’Don- 
nell, the  zealous  past^. 


At  La  Salle  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Montuari  and 
Mark  Anthony  have  in  progress  of  erection  a 
stone  church,  somewhat  larger  tliao  that  at 
Ottawa.  The  church  at  Ottawa  is  roofed. 
The  one  at  La  Salle  is  not  yet  raised  to  the 
roof. 

The  pious  Catholics  at  Bourbonois  Grove 
have  already  commenced  a new  church.  It  is 
to  be  56  by  112  feet.  The  mateiials  of  which 
it  is  to  be  built  are  brick.  The  Kev.  Mr.  Cour- 
jault  is  pastor.  This  settlement  is  about  35 
miles  south-east  of  Joliet,  and  consists  of  Ca- 
nadian Catholics,  for  the  most  part.  The  emi- 
gration to  this  settlement  has  been  unusually 
large  this  year : every  steamer  arriving  at 
Chicago  comes  crowded  with  Canadians,  tend- 
ing to  “ the  Grove.”  The  lands  are  rich  and 
productive — the  climate  healthy — the  scenery 
beautiful. 

At  Marshall  a new  church  is  in  progress  of 
erection.  The  Kev.  Hugh  Brady  is  pastor— 
At  Palestine  Grove,  attached  to  the  misiiion  of 
Ottawa,  is  a new  church;  and  it  is  contem- 
plated to  erect  one  shortly  at  Dixon.  The 
Kev.  James  Gallagher,  pastor  at  Mount  Ster- 
ling, purposes  erecting,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  churches  at  Gleeson’s  settlement, 
Calhoun  co.,  and  one  at  Pittsfield.  There  is 
already  a small  church  at  Mount  Sterling. 
The  Kev.  George  A.  Hamilton,  pastor  at  St. 
Francisville,  has  already  taken  steps  lor  the 
erection  of  a new  brick  church  at  Mount  Car- 
mel. The  Kev.  Mr.  O'Cavanagh,  pastor  at 
New  Dublin,  contemplates  erecting  two  new 
churches  in  difl'erent  parts  of  his  mission* as 
speedily  as  possible;  whilst  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Gritfin,  jiastor  at  Nauvoo,  h.'is  already  secured 
for  church  purposes,  one  of  the  buildings 
erected  by  the  infatuated  Mormons.— 

Diocess  or  Milwaukie. — Ordinalion.^ 
On  the  lestival  of  the  holy  apostles  Simon  and 
Jude,  the  22d  of  October,  the  Kt.  Kev.  Bishop 
conferred  the  order  of  priesthood  on  the  Kev. 
Messrs.  James  Calton  and  T.  J.  Fander. 

Confinnalion. — The  holy  sacrament  of  con- 
firmation was  administered  by  the  same  pre- 
late to  eighty-six  persons  on  the  3d  of  Nov., 
in  a chapel  just  dedicated  to  Almighty  God, 
i under  the  invocation  of  his  holy  martyr  St. 
Lawrence,  and  situated  near  Rubicon.  This 
is  now  the  sixth  chapel  in  the  county  of  Wash- 
ington, and  five  more  will  be  erected  in  the 
course  of  next  year.  It  is  estimated  that  six- 
sevenths  of  the  population  are  Catholic,  and 
far  the  greater  part  Germans. 
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Another  church,  ill  built  of  stone,  with  t 
beautiful  sanctuary  of  the  same  material,  was 
dedicated  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Henni  on 
the  9th  of  November,  in  Burlington,  Boone 
county.  The  congregation  is  exclusively  Ger- 
man. Near  this  church  stands  a spacious 
residence  for  the  pastors,  built  also  of  stone, 
and  now  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Wes- 
bauer  and  Kiernan,  who  attend  various  stations 
at  some  distance  around  Burlington,  adjacent 
to  the  junctions  of  the  Fox  and  White  rivers. 
In  no  place  is  a finer  soil  than  that  which 
abounds  throughout  the  counties  of  Boone  and 
Walworth,  at  the  same  time  that  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  seldom  contemplates  a landscape 
more  picturesque,  composed  of  undulating 
prairies  intermingled  with  living  lakes  and 
hills  covered  with  verdure  to  their  summit. 
After  the  dedication  of  the  above  church  to 
the  honor  of  St.  Sebastian,  confirmation  was 
administered  to  seventy- five  persons. 

The  holy  sacrament  of  confirmation  was 
also  conferred  by  Bishop  Henni  on  Sunday 
the  14th  ult.,  at  early  mass,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Milwaukie,  on  twenty-eight  persons,  mostly 
pupils  of  our  flourishing  female  institute,  con- 
ducted by  the  good  Sisters  of  Charity — the 
first  fruits,  as  it  were,  of  St.  Joseph’s  academy. 
This  makes  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  who 
have  received  since  Pentecost  the  sacrament 
of  confirmation  in  Milwaukie. — Ckitholic  Te- 
legraph. 

Diocxss  or  CaAnLKSTOK. ^Episcopal  Pi- 
tUalion. — The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Reynolds  is  at 
present  engaged  in  visiting  diflerent  portions 
of  his  very  extensive  diocess.  We  learn  from 
the  MUcellany  that  on  the  22d  Nov.  he  con- 
firmed two  converts  at  Newbern,  N.  C.  On 
tbe  5th  Dec.  he  gave  confirmation  at  Lincoln- 
too,  N.  C. 

Diocxss  or  Nashville. — DedicalUmof  a 
New  Cathedral — The  new  Cathedral  of  Nash- 
ville was  dedicated  to  Almighty  God  on  the 
81st  ult,  under  the  name  and  patronage  of  tbe 
BUtsed  Virgin  of  the  Seven  Dolort.  It  is  a 
chaste  and  beautiful  specimen  of  Grecian  ar- 
chitecture, and  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  Its  external  dimensions  are,  110  feet  in 
length  by  60  in  breadth.  The  ceiling  is  raised 
82  feet  above  the  floor ; it  is  flat  and  is  taste- 
iuUy  decorated  with  mouldings  and  square 
panel  work.  The  front  presents  a neat  half 
portico  supported  by  two  Ionic  columns ; and 
the  entire  exterior  and  interior  pf  the  edifice 
are  ornamented  with  pilasters  placed  at  suita- 


ble distances,  imparting  additional  strength  to 
the  walls. 

Under  the  cathedral  there  is  a spacious  and 
commodious  basement  designed  for  catechism 
classes  and  school  rooms.  The  high  altar 
stands  in  a semicircular  recess,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  appropriate  group  of  statuary, 
representing  the  sorrowful  Mother  receiving 
the  lifeless  body  of  her  dear  Son  when  he  was 
taken  down  from  the  cross,  these  principal 
figures  being  surrounded  by  a circle  of  angels. 
The  figures  are  composed  of  what  is  called 
tiane-papeTf  and  the  whole  group  was  procured 
in  France. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  edifice,  we  understand, 
will  not  fall  short  of  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
Its  erection  is  due  to  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions of  the  worthy  bishop  of  Nashville,  who 
has  been  generously  aided  by  the  contributions 
of  liberal  and  charitably  disposed  persons  in 
Nashville  and  in  other  cities  of  the  Union.  A 
considerable  debt  yet  remains  unliquidated; 
and  it  was  for  this  reason,  as  we  learned,  that 
the  cathedral  was  blessed,  and  not  solemnly 
consecrated. 

The  ceiemoiiy  of  the  blessing  was  perform- 
ed by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Miles,  assisted  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishops  Fortier,  of  Mobile,  and  Pur- 
cell of  Cincinnati.  There  were  also  present 
on  the  occasion,  besides  the  clergy  of  Nash- 
ville, the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Spalding,  of  Louis- 
ville, and  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Durbin,  of  Union 
county,  Kentucky.  A very  large  assemblage, 
composed  of  the  most  intelligent  and  respect- 
able citizens  of  Nashville,  was  seen  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  Cathedral; 
and  during  the  continuance  of  the  ceremony, 
until  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  this  multi- 
tude was  addressed  by  the  able  and  eloquent 
bishop  of  Cincinnati,  who  was  listened  to  with 
marked  attention  and  respect  The  same  pre- 
late preached  again  in  the  evening  to  a large 
audience,  on  tbe  advantages  accruing  to  soci- 
ety from  tbe  Christian  religion. 

The  blessing  of  the  church  was  performed 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  Roman  Ritu- 
al. It  consisted  of  a two-fold  procession,  the 
one  around  the  exterior  and  the  other  around 
the  interior  of  the  building,  with  the  recitation 
of  appropriate  psalms  and  prayers,  to  invoke 
the  Divine  blessing  on  the  edifice  and  on  ail 
those  who  would  worship  therein.  Tbe  walls 
were  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  to  indicate 
their  purification  from  all  evil  influences  and 
profane  uses,  to  denote  tli|^  special  dedication 
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to  the  Divine  service,  and  to  shadow  forth  the 
purity  of  heart  by  which  all  those  who  should 
enter  those  sacred  precincts  were  to  be  distin- 
guished. 

The  dedication  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr. 
Spalding,  from  the  text  of  Genesis  xxviii : 
**  How  terrible  is  this  place ; truly  this  is  none 
other  than  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of 
heaven.”  A solemn  pontifical  High  Mass 
was  celebrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Fortier, 
whose  rich  and  powerful  voice  filled  the  edi- 
fice. The  responses  were  chanted  by  an  ef- 
fective choir,  accompanied  by  a sweet-toned 
organ,  entirely  new,  and  lately  purchased  at 
an  expense  of  $1500.  All  the  ceremonies  and 
everything  connected  with  the  service  were 
performed  in  a manner  which  could  not  fail  to 
make  a deep,  and,  we  trust,  a lasting  impres- 
sion on  all  those  who  were  present. 

At  the  request  of  Bishop  Miles,  the  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  Spalding  delivered  a course  of  doc- 
trinal lectures  on  all  the  evenings  of  the  week 
following  the  dedication,  to  large  and  intelli- 
gent audiences.  The  first  lecture  was  on  the 
necessity  of  religious  inquiry,  and  the  dispo- 
sitions with  which  it  should  be  accompanied 
in  order  to  be  crowned  with  success  ; the  last 
lectures  set  forth  some  of  the  more  prominent 
evidences  of  Catholicity. 

The  progress  of  our  holy  religion  in  the 
diocess  of  Nashville  cannot  but  be  consoling 
to, every  Catholic  heart.  When  Bishop  Miles 
first  went  to  Nashville  in  1838,  there  were  not 
more,  perhaps,  than  a hundred  Catholics  in 
the  city;  and  the  highest  number  of  commu- 
nicants which  he  could  obtain  after  a spiritual 
retreat  of  some  days,  was,  we  believe,  about 
twelve ! The  present  number  of  communi- 
cants in  the  city  does  not  fall  far  short  of  four 
hundred,  while  the  number  of  Catholics  ex- 
ceeds eight  hundred.  When  he  entered  upon 
the  administration  of  the  diocess,  there  was 
but  one  small  church  in  the  whole  state,  and 
that  one  unfinished  or  in  a tottering  and  wretch- 
ed condition ; and  he  had  not  a single  priest 
to  share  with  him  the  labors  of  his  extensive 
mission.  At  present,  he  is  consoled  to  find 
around  him  six  or  seven  zealous  missionaries, 
and  to  see  five  churches  erected  at  suitable 
points  in  bis  diocess. 

He  has  been  able,  moreover,  to  found  in 
Nashville,  an  excellent  and  well  patronized 
female  academy,  conducted  by  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity from  Nazareth,  Kentucky.  He  has  also  a 
branch  of  the  Domilucan  Order  at  Memphis. 


He  has  likewise  erected  a fine  episcopal  resi- 
dence. and  collected  an  excellent  and  well  se- 
lected ecclesiastical  library,  and  all  this  he 
has  been  able  to  effect,  through  the  divine 
blessing,  with  the  most  scanty  means.  Thus 
has  one  of  the  most  unpromising  fields  in  the 
American  church  been  made  to  yield  an  abun- 
dant harvest. — C.  MoocaU. 

Demokstration  in  N.  ITork,  in  favor  of 
Piut  IX  AND  THE  Italian  people. — We 
abridge  from  the  Freeman's  Journal  and  other 
papers,  the  following  account  of  the  grand 
meeting  in  New  York,  in  approbation  of  the 
course  pursued  by  Pius  IX.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  numerous  and  respectable  assemblages 
ever  witnessed  in  that  city.  The  Tabernacle, 
which  is  so  contrived  as  to  furnish  as  much 
standing  or  sitting  room  to  human  beings  as 
it  is  possible  to  secure  within  the  same  space, 
was  crowded  densely  both  on  the  floor,  and  in 
the  various  galleries,  and  the  good  order  and 
decorum  of  the  vast  assemblage  during  the 
whole  proceedings  were  worthy  of  all  praise. 
The  meeting  was  emphatically  American,  and 
yet  mingling  in  that  crowd  there  were  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  as  well 
as  of  Southern  America.  There  were  also  re- 
presentatives of  almost  every  creed  and  per- 
suasion in  this  community,  and  it  was  certain- 
ly a cheering  spectacle  to  behold  all  these  dif- 
ferences of  creed  and  country  merged  into  one 
common  feeling  of  real  interest  and  aflectioo- 
ate  admiration  for  the  noble  attitude  which 
has  been  assumed  and  sustained  with  so  much 
dignity  by  his  present  Holiness  Pius  IX. 

It  was  not  a little  remarkable  that  the 
speakers,  without  a single  exception,  gave 
evidence  of  their  emancipation  from,  or  at 
least  their  power  of  controlling  the  prejudices 
of  early  training  in  reference  to  the  Pope  of 
Rome — and  the  enthusiasm  manifested  owed 
perhaps  as  much  to  those  prejudices  as  to  the 
noble  character  of  our  present  illustrious  pon- 
tiff*. It  seemed  to  be  tacitly  assumed  that  his 
predecessors  without  exception,  have  been 
opponents  not  friends  of  civil  liberty,  and  that 
he  has  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  gone  forth 
from  the  line  of  their  example.  It  did  not  oc- 
cur perhaps  to  one  of  them  that  most  of  the 
struggles  in  which  the  popes  have  been  en- 
gaged with  temporal  governments  have  been 
caused  by  their  zeal  for  social  rights  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  otherwise  defencelesa 
people  against  the  tyranny  of  their  sovereigns 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  popes,  western  Eu- 
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rope  would  at  this  day,  in  all  probability,  be 
as  ignorant  of  constitutional  freedom  as  Tur- 
key or  Russia.  It  was  by  the  early  struggles 
of  the  popes  that  nations  became  imbued  with 
a knowledge  of  their  ciiril  and  political  rights, 
and  it  was  by  the  sanction  and  support  of  the 
church  that  those  rights  became  recognized 
and  established.  The  childhood  of  many  of 
those  who  attended  the  meeting  must  have 
been  frightened  by  reading  in  the  little  story 
books  how  popes  used  to  make  kings  and  em- 
perors stand  bare-headed  in  their  presence, 
and  hold  their  stirrups  as  they  mounted  on 
horseback.  Such  scenes  as  that  recently  wit- 
nessed may  suggest  to  them  that  it  was  a great 
blessing  for  the  subjects  of  kings  and  empe- 
rors, as  well  as  others,  to  have  had  popes  to 
teach  emperors,  even  by  such  rude  lessons, 
that  they  could  not  trample  the  rights  of  jus- 
tice, and  of  (he  people  with  impunity. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  intro- 
ducing to  the  chair  his  honor  the  Mayor  of 
the  city.  Chas.  M.  Luppe,  Esq., next  nomi- 
nated the  vice-presidents,  and  James  Ret- 
BURK,  Esq.,  tlie  secretaries  of  the  meeting. 

His  Honor  Wm.  V.  Bbadt,  mayor  of  N.  Y. 

Fice-Prp«den/s— His  honor  Francis  B.  Stry- 
ker, mayor  of  Brooklyn.  His  Honor  Pbineas 
C.  Duromer,  mayor  of  Jersey  city.  Hon. 
Samuel  Jones,  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Thomas 
O’Conor,  Esq.,  Hon.  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  Ro- 
bert Hogan,  Esq.,  Felix  Forest,  Esq.,  Wm.  F. 
Havemeyer,  Esq.,  Horace  Greely,  Esq.,  Hon. 
Wm.  Kent,  Vanbrugh  Livingston,  Esq.,  Jas. 
H.  Titus,  Esq.,  Andrew  Carrigan,  Esq.,  Hon. 
Wm.  T.  McConn,  Andrew  H.  Mickle,  Esq., 
Leopold  Bierwirth,  Esq.,  Wm.  C.  Bryant, 
Esq.,  Shepherd  Knapp,  Esq.,  James  W.  White, 
Esq.,  J.  Phillips  Phcenix,  Esq.,  Jacob  Harvey, 
Esq.,  Hon.  Lewis  H.  Sandford,  John  J.  Cisco, 
Esq.,  Isaac  Townsend,  Esq.,  James  Harper, 
Esq.,  Abijah  Mann,  Jr.  Esq.,  Wm.  Power, 
M.  D.,  Charles  Sagory,  Esq.,  John  B.  Lasala, 
Esq.,  Jonathan  I.  Coddiogtoa,  Esq. 

Secretaries — David  Graham,  Esq.,  John  C. 
Devereux,  Esq.,  John  L.  O’Sullivan,  Esq., 
Eugene  Casserly,  Esq.,  B.  O’Connor,  Esq., 
Louis  Leclere,  Esq.,  Terence  Donnelly,  Esq., 
John  T.  Doyle,  Esq.,  David  E.  Wheeler,  Esq., 
Nelson  J.  Waterbury,  Esq.,  Thomas  O’Rielly, 
Esq.,  Louis  B.  Binsse,  Esq.,  John  Sherwood, 
Esq. 

On  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Brady  spoke  in  a 
few  words  of  the  pleasure  which  it  gave  the 
American  people  to  witness  the  steps  taken 
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by  the  head  of  the  Catholic  church  to  give  the 
blessings  of  political  liberty  to  those  who  were 
under  his  temporal  government.  These  steps 
would  be  described  and  illustrated,  be  said,  by 
tongues  more  eloquent  than  bis.  Our  best 
wishes  and  warmest  hopes  were  on  his  side. 
The  voice  of  the  free  citizens  of  America,  loud 
as  that  of  the  mighty  ocean  which  rolls  be- 
tween our  shores  and  those  of  Europe,  would 
rise  and  reach  him  in  the  Vaticati. 

Mr.  Devereux,  one  of  the  secretaries,  then 
read  letters  from  several  distinguished  gentle- 
men, who  bad  been  invited  to  the  meeting ; 
ex-president  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  Hon.  G. 
M.  Dallas,  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  Hon.  Re* 
verdy  Johnson,  &c.  We  can  make  room  only 
for  the  letter  of  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Washington,  Nov  25,  1847. 

Gentlemen — I have  had  the  honor  of  receiv- 
ing your  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting  proposed  to  be  held  in  the  city  of 
New  York  on  Monday  next,  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  the  **  earnest  sympathy  with 
which  the  American  people  regard  (he  efforts 
of  Pope  Pius  IX  and  the  Italian  people  for  na- 
tional independence  and  constitutional  free- 
dom,” and  at  the  same  time  expressing  the 
hope  that  I **  approve  of  the  proposed  dem- 
onstration.” 

While  it  has  always  been  our  established 
policy  not  to  interfere  with  the  forms  of  gov- 
ernment or  the  domestic  institutions  of  other 
countries,  it  is  impossible  that  the  American 
people  can  ever  become  indifferent  to  the  cause 
of  constitutional  freedom  and  liberal  reform  in 
any  portion  of  the  world.  Their  sympathies 
must  ever  be  warmly  enlisted  in  favor  of  any 
movement  which  presents  a reasonable  pros- 
pect of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  human  race.  The  glories  of  the 
ancient  time  and  the  bright  promise  of  the 
present,  render  Italy  an  object  of  peculiar  in- 
terest to  the  American  people. 

Although  my  present  position  may  be  pecu- 
liar, 1 feel  myself  at  liberty  as  an  American 
citizen,  to  express  the  sentiments  of  my  heart 
in  favor  of  the  wise  and  judicious  measures  of 
Pope  Pius  IX  to  reform  ancient  abuses  and 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  people.  These  can 
afford  no  just  cause  of  offence  to  any  European 
nation.  The  papal  states  and  the  other  inde- 
pendent sovereignties  of  Italy  have  the  inher- 
ent right  to  reform  and  liberalize  their  institu- 
tions, and  improve  the  condition  of  their  people 
without  the  interiereDce  of  any  foreign  power. 
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They  alone  possess  the  exclusive  authority  to 
decide  what  reforms  are  practicable,  and  are 
best  adapted  to  secure  the  liberty  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people  of  Italy. 

1 have  watched  with  intense  anxiety  the 
movements  of  Pius  IX  in  the  difiicult  and  dan- 
g;erous  circumstances  by  which  he  in  surround- 
ed ; and,  in  my  opinion,  they  have  been  mark- 
ed with  consummate  wisdom  and  prudence. 
Firm,  without  being  rash;  liberal,  without 
proceeding  to  such  extremes  as  might  endan- 
ger the  success  of  his  glorious  mission,  he 
seems  to  be  an  instrument  destined  by  Provi- 
dence to  accomplish  the  political  regeneration 
ef  his  country.  That  he  may  prove  success- 
ful, must  be  the  wish  of  every  lover  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world. 

After  w*hat  1 have  stated,  I need  scarcely 
add  that  I most  cordially  **  approve  of  the  pro- 
posed demonstration.**  Permit  me  however, 
to  intimate  the  hope,  that  while  expressing 
the  warmest  admiration  and  sympathy  of  the 
American  people  for  the  benefactor  of  Italy, 
and  their  anxious  desire  for  tbe  triumph  of  the 
great  cause  with  which  he  is  identified,  no- 
thing may  occur  at  the  meeting  which  might 
by  possibility  afford  even  a pretext  to  the  ene- 
mies of  reform  in  other  countries,  to  embarrass 
him  in  his  progress. 

I sincerely  regret  that  urgent  and  important 
public  duties  will  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure 
of  attending  your  meeting. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

James  BucHAKAif. 

The  President  then  called  for  the  address 
that  had  been  prepared  for  consideration,  and 
in  the  arrangement  of  which  the  greatest  pru- 
dence had  been  exercised.  It  was  read  by 
Horace  Greely,  Esq. 

Th  Hm  Holiness  Pope  Pins  IX. 

Venerable  Father— The  people  of  these 
United  States  have  observed  with  profound 
interest  the  circumstances  which  attended  and 
tbe  events  which  have  followed  your  elevation 
to  the  Pontificate— an  interest  which  has  ri- 
pened into  sympathy  and  unmeasured  admira- 
tion. On  behalf  of  a portion  of  the  people  we 
tender  you  an  expression  of  those  sentiments 
of  regai^  and  emphatic  approbation  which  are 
cherished  by  all. 

We  address  you  not  as  sovereign  pontiff,  but 
as  the  wise  and  humane  ruler  of  a once  op- 
pressed aud  discontented,  now  well -governed 
and  gratefully  happy  people.  We  unite  in 
this  tribute,  not  as  Catholics,  which  some  of 


us  are,  while  the  greater  number  are  not,  but 
as  republicans  and  lovers  of  constitutional 
freedom.  Recent  as  is  our  national  origin, 
wide  as  is  the  ocean  which  separates  our  be- 
loved land  from  your  sunny  clime,  we  know 
well  what  Italy  was  in  the  proud  days  of  her 
unity,  freedom,  and  glory — what  she  has  since 
been  while  degraded  by  foreign  rule  and  in- 
ternal dissension— and  we  have  faith  that  a 
lofty  and  benignant  destiny  awaits  her  when 
her  people  shall  again  be  united,  independent 
and  free.  In  the  great  work  of  her  regenera- 
tion, we  hail  you  as  a heaven-appointed  in- 
strument ; and  we  ardently  pray  that  your  days 
may  be  prolonged  until  you  shall  witness  the 
consummation  of  the  wise  and  beneficent  pol- 
icy which  is  destined  to  render  your  name  im- 
mortal. 

But,  venerable  father,  we  know  well  that 
the  path  you  have  cliosen  is  one  of  extreme 
difficulty  and  peril.  Our  own  immediate  an- 
cestors struggled  through  an  age  of  dangers 
and  privations  to  achieve  and  consolidate  the 
blessings  we  now  so  eminently  enjoy,  though 
favored  with  a leader  such  as  has  rarely  been 
vouchsafed  to  a people  striving  to  be  free.  In 
tbe  world  we  now  inhabit,  it  is  divinely  ap- 
pointed that  virtue  shall  be  tried  by  adversity, 
and  that  eirduring  glory,  like  freedom,  shall 
be  accorded  only  to  such  as  by  unshaken  for- 
titude no  less  than  courageous  effort  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  the  precious  boon.  We, 
therefore,  the  countrj'men  of  VVasliington  and 
Franklin,  of  Adams  and  Jefferson,  are  well 
aware  that  you  did  not  enter  upon  the  course 
you  have  chosen  without  a deliberate  renunci- 
ation of  ease,  of  security  and  of  aristocratic 
favor.  We  know  that  you  must  have  already 
resigned  yourself  to  encounter  the  machina- 
tions of  the  crafty,  the  hatred  of  the  powerful, 
and — most  painful  of  all— the  misconceptions 
of  the  well-meaning  but  deluded.  We  know 
that  you  must  have  calmly  resolved  to  encoun- 
ter the  untiring  hostility  and  dread  of  all  the 
unjust  or  tyrannical  rulers  who  assume  to  lord 
it  over  any  portion  of  the  fair  Italian  peninsu- 
la— all  who  fancy  that  social  order  consists  in 
the  maintenance  for  themselves  of  those  con- 
ditions of  luxury  and  sloth  in  w hich  they  have 
hitherto  uselessly  existed— all  who  fear,  or 
selfishly  affect  to  fear,  that  religion  must  per- 
ish if  not  upheld  by  the  fleeting  breath  of  em- 
perors and  kings.  And,  more  formidab>3  than 
all  these,  you  must  have  girded  yourself  to 
encounter,  and  by  God*s  help  to  overcome. 
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that  fickleness  and  in^atitiide  oF  multitudes 
just  released  From  benumbing  bondage  which 
could  clamor  in  the  wilderness  to  be  led  back 
to  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt — which  among  the 
cotemporaries  and  even  the  followers  of  our 
Saviour  could  leave  him  to  bear  in  solitude 
the  agony  of  his  cross— and  which  in  your 
case,  we  apprehend,  will  yet  manifest  itself 
in  unreasonable  expectations,  extravagant 
hopes,  impetuous  requirements,  and  in  mur- 
murings  that  nothing  has  been  earnestly  in- 
tended because  everything  has  not  already 
been  accomplished.  That  you  will  be  guided 
and  shielded  from  on  high  in  discharging  the 
transcendent  responsibilities  of  your  position, 
we  will  unwaveringly  trust. 

And,  venerable  father,  dark  as  the  clouds 
which  envelope  the  present  may  be,  we  do 
know  that  the  sunshine  of  the  future  will  over- 
power and  dispel  them.  To  say  nothing  here 
of  the  clear  assurance,  fast  anchored  by  the 
eternal  throne,  that  no  generous  deed  or  en- 
deavor can  ever  be  really  defeated  or  fail  of 
its  ultimate  reward,  we  assure  you,  from  joy- 
ful experience,  that  tlie  blessings  of  constitu- 
tional freedom  far  outweigh  all  the  perils  and 
Buflerings  through  which  nations  advance  to 
their  achievement.  Short  as  our  national  life 
has  yet  been,  it  has  already  demonstrated  to  , 
eveiy  thwightful  observer  the  immense  supe-  j 
riority  of  liberty  to  despotism  as  an  element  i 
of  national  growth  and  social  well-being;  it 
has  shown  that  the  rights  of  persons  and  pro- 
perty may  be  better  secured  under  a govern- 
ment which  guarantees  rights  and  powers  to 
all  than  under  any  other;  that  the  agitations 
and  acts  of  violence  which  are  incident  to  hu- 
man frailty  or  injustice  under  any  form  of 
government  are  far  less  frequent  under  ours 
than  any  other;  and  that  whatever  dangers 
may  assail  or  threaten  us  have  their  origin  not 
io  an  excess  of  liberty,  but  the  contrary.  So 
much,  at  least,  we  feel  that  we  are  amply 
justified  in  saying,  in  view  of  your  position, 
the  perils  it  braves  and  the  anticipations  it 
justifies. 

In  defiance  of  superficial  appearances,  we 
do  not  apprehend  tliat  the  nailed  cohorts  of 
despotism  are  abont  to  be  set  in  motion  against 
you.  The  age  in  which  we  live  is  one  of 
moral  rather  than  physical  warfare^in  which 
the  artillery  of  the  press  commands  and  si- 
lences that  of  the  camp — in  which  opinion  is 
more  potent  than  bayonets.  We  trust,  tbere- 
ibre,  that  against  any  direct  and  open  resort  to 


force  and  bloodshed,  you  are  shielded  by  the 
panoply  of  good  men's  approbation  and  sym- 
pathies throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Christendom.  But  should  these  expectations 
be  disappointed,  let  the  rash  aggressor  beware ! 
The  first  shot  fired  in  such  a contest  will 
reverberate  from  every  mountain,  summoning 
the  brave  and  noble  from  every  clime  to  stand 
forth  against  injustice  and  oppression— to  bat- 
tle for  freedom  and  mankind.  In  such  a con- 
test, no  one  familiar  with  the  history  or  char- 
acter of  the  American  people  can  doubt  that 
their  sympathies  will  be  active  and  not  wholly 
fruitless.  That  Italy  will  be  spared  the  de- 
vastation, and  Christendom  the  guilt  and  scan- 
dal of  such  a contest,  we  will  not  harbor  a 
doubt;  but  in  any  case  we  will  hope  that  this 
testimonial  of  the  interest  and  admiration  with 
which  you  are  regarded  by  twenty  millions  of 
people  will  not  have  been  wholly  io  vain. 

We  are,  venerable  father,  yours  most  truly. 

After  the  address  had  beed  read,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  unanimously  carried,  after 
having  been  supported  by  eloquent  addresses ; 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  with  the  high- 
est interest  the  progress  of  free  institutions  in 
all  countries;  and  especially  in  one  to  which 
we  are  so  much  indebted  as  to  Italy,  whose 
laws  and  whose  military  and  civil  policy  have 
penetrated  the  institutions  of  half  the  modern 
world. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  past  history  and  the 
present  condition  of  the  Italians  have  made 
them  the  objects  of  peculiar  interest  with  all 
Christendom.  The  renown  of  ancient  Rome — 
the  glory  of  the  republics  of  the  middle  ages — 
the  arts  of  modern  Italy — the  mournful  history 
of  her  struggles  and  her  sufferings — have  made 
her  fate  an  object  of  especial  solicitude  with 
all  scholars,  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  all  ad- 
mirers of  heroic  deeds,  and  all  republicans. 

8.  Resolved,  That  no  freeman  can  look 
coldly  on  the  present  struggle  of  the  Italians 
for  national  independence  and  constitutional 
liberty  ; that  our  hearts  have  been  with  them 
since  the  first  moment  when  the  cry  of  free- 
dom was  uttered  ; and  will  beat  for  them  until 
all  Italy  is  free  from  Calabria  to  the  Alps. 

4.  Resolved,  That  we  present  our  most 
hearty  and  respectful  salutations  to  the  sove- 
reign pontiff  for  the  noble  part  he  has  taken  in 
behalf  of  his  people,  that,  knowing  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  is  surrounded  at  home, 
and  the  attacks  with  which  be  is  menaced 
from  abroad,  we  honor  him  the  more  for  the 
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mild  firmness  with  which  he  has  overcome  the 
one,  and  the  true  spirit  with  which  he  has  re- 
pelled the  other. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  cry  of  freedom  again 
in  Italy  is  a sound  which  will  summon  the 
brave  and  the  free  of  all  nations  to  encourage 
with  their  voices,  and  to  assist  with  their 
strength,  if  need  be,  the  Italian  people  in  their 
struggle  for  liberty  and  independence. 

6.  Resolved,  That  **  peace  hath  her  victories 
no  less  renowmed  than  w'ar  and  that  the  no- 
ble attitude  of  Pius  IX,  throwing  the  vast  in- 
fluence of  the  pontificate  into  the  scale  of 
well-attempered  freedom,  standing  as  the  ad- 
vocate of  peaceful  progress,  the  promoter 
at  once  of  social  amelioration,  industrial  de- 
velopment and  political  reform,  unmoved  by 
the  parade  of  hostile  armies  hovering  on  his 
borders,  hopeful  for  man  and  trusting  in  God, 
is  the  grandest  spectacle  of  our  day,  full  of 
encouragement  and  promise  to  Europe,  more 
grateful  to  us  and  more  glorious  to  himself 
than  triumphs  on  a hundred  fields  of  battle. 

The  reading  of  the  address  was  frequently 
interrupted  by  loud  applause,  and  it  was  sub- 
sequently adopted  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Devereux  suggested  to  the  chair  that, 
as  the  business  of  the  evening  was  finished, 
and  many  exciting  and  eloquent  addresses  in 
their  own  language  had  been  heard  by  the 
audience,  it  would  be  not  an  inappropriate 
close  of  the  evening’s  proceedings  should  some 
one,  hailing  from  that  sunny  clime,  the  en- 
grossing topic  of  the  occasion,  address  the 
meeting  in  ttie  language  of  Italy.  He  stated 
that  there  present  among  the  audience  was 
one,  a son  of  Italy,  a gentleman  of  ability 
who,  during  nine  years  of  his  life,  had  suffered 
in  an  Austrian  dungeon  at  Spielberg,  for  the 
very  principles  now  so  triumphant  through 
the  advocacy  of  the  great  pontiff.  That  gen- 
tleman was  Mr.  Forest i. 

The  president  accordingly  called  upon  Mr. 
Foresti  and  was  loudly  seconded  by  the  audi- 
ence. Sig.  Felix  Foresti  came  forward  and 
addressed  the  meeting  in  the  Italian  language 
in  an  eloquent  manner,  expressing  his  sense 
of  tbe  unexpected  honor  done  himself  and  the 
impression  made  upon  him  by  tbe  numbers 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  meeting. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  address, 
resolutions,  and  such  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
ceedings as  might  be  judged  advisable,  under 
the  direction  of  the  committee,  should  be  pro- 
perly attested  and  forwarded  to  Rome,  through 


some  appropriate  channel,  and  also  that  the 
whole  proceedings  be  published. 

After  this  the  band  performed  tbe  hymn  of 
Pius  IX,  by  Rossi,  and  then  the  immense 
assembly  dispersed,  highly  gratified  with  all 
that  had  taken  place. 

The  demonstration,  in  all  respects,  equalled 
the  expectations  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the 
cause  it  was  intended  to  aid  and  encourage. 

Archdiocess  or  St.  Louis. — Dec.  8,  the 
feast  of  the  Conception  of  the  B.  V.  M.,  the 
religious  habit  was  assumed  at  the  hands  of 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  by  one  of  the  la- 
dies of  the  convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart. — St. 
Louis  News  Letter. 

Further  Diocesan  intelligence. 

Diocess  of  Pittsburg. — Ordinations. — 
On  Saturday,  18th  Dec.,  the  Rl.  Rev.  Bishop 
O’Connor  promoted  to  the  sacred  order  of  sub- 
deaconsbip  Messrs.  Terence  Reynolds  and 
William  Lambert,  students  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Seminary  of  St.  Michael.  On  the  same 
occasion,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  John  Walsh  and 
James  Kearney  were  ordained  deacons.  On 
Sunday,  19th  ult.,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reynolds  was 
ordained  deacon. — Pitlsfmrg  Catholic. 

Diocess  of  Philadelphia. — St.  MichaeFs 
Church. — The  congregation  of  St.  Michael’s, 
Kensington,  have  obtained  a verdict  of  $27,000 
from  tbe  county,  for  the  destruction  of  tbeii 
property  in  the  riots  of  1844. — Cuth.  Herald. 

St.  jSugustine*s  Church. — We  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  new  church  of  St.  Augustine, 
in  Fourth  street,  is  so  far  completed  as  to  allow 
of  its  being  used  for  divine  service.  It  will 
accordingly  be  opened  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies on  Christmas  day.  The  bishop  of  tbe 
diocess  will  preach  at  high  mass. — Ibid. 

A verdict  of  $47,000  for  the  destruction  of 
the  original  church  was  recently  obtained : but 
the  reverend  clergy,  we  understand,  have  ap- 
pealed to  a higher  court  for  what  they  consider 
full  damages. 

Statistics  of  the  Church  in  the 
United  States. — The  Catholic  MmanaCt  for 
1848,  estimates  the  Catholic  population  at 
1,190,700.  Within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  there  are  3 archbisliops,  24  bishops,* 
890  priests,  and  907  churches  ; ?0  priests  have 
died ; whence  it  follows  that,  during  the  past 
year,  there  has  been  an  accession  of  76  to  th« 
number  of  priests,  and  95  additional  churches 
have  been  erected  or  dedicated. 


* Rei»ldps  this  number,  there  are  two  bbhope  who 
have  resigned  Uieir  episcopal  charge. 
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Aechdiocess  or  Baltimore. — On  the  1st 
inst.  at  St.  Mary's  seminary,  Baltimore,  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  conferred  upon  he  Rev. 
Chas.  I.  White,  the  degree  of  doctor  in  theol- 
ogy, after  the  several  examinations  required 
by  the  statutes.  Having  made  the  profession 
of  faith,  as  contained  in  the  creed  of  Pius  1 
the  Rev.  Mr., White  received  the  insignia  of 
the  doctorate  at  the  hands  of  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  Eccleston. 

Correction. — Our  respected  cotemporary 
of  the  Catholic  Herald  of  Philadelphia  has  been 
led  into  an  error  regarding  the  Catholic  Alma- 
nac for  184S.  He  says  that,  according  to  the 
Almanac,  there  are  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  3 archbishops,  24  bishops,  and 
919  priests;  and  starting  from  these  data  be 
finds  an  inconsistency  between  these  and  other 
statements  of  the  almanac,  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  priests  is  said  to  be  890,  and  the  number 
of  priests  added  to  the  list  during  the  past  year 
76.  In  the  same  w'ay  he  has  incorrectly  stated 
the  number  of  bishops  and  clergy  946,  and  the 
increase  of  priests  during  the  year,  85.  These 
mistakes  wilt  be  rectified  by  taking  notice  that 
the  Almanac  no  where  gives  919  as  the  num- 
ber of  prieuls.  The  tabular  summary  gives 
919  as  the  number  of  clergymen,  under  which 
same  are  included  the  bishopt  as  well  as  the 
priests.  This  number  agrees  perfectly  with 
the  other  statements:  for  890  priests,  with  3 
archbishops,  and  26  bishops,  (see  page  273,) 
make  919.  In  1847  the  number  of  priests  was 
834:  this  year  it  is  890;  giving  an  increase  of 
66.  But  as  twenty  priests  died  during  the  past 
year,  it  follows  that  in  the  same  time  the 
whole  accession  of  priests  was  76,  as  stated  in 
the  Almanac. 


I 


FOREIGN.  I 

Switzerland. — This  unfortunate  country  j 
is  involved  in  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  : 
originating  in  the  basest  perfidy  that  the  most  ’ 
fiendish  hatred  of  religion  can  engender.  To 
show  to  the  whole  world  that  they  were 
aimed  only  in  self-defence,  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  rights  secured  them  by  the  most 
solemn  treaties,  the  Catholic  Cantons  of  the  | 
Sonderbund  published  a manifesto,  in  which 
they  exhibit  the  terms  of  the  federal  pact,  and 
expose  the  gross  violations  of  it  perpetrated 
by  the  Radical  party.  It  concludes  thus  : 

«*  The  governments  of  the  twelve  states  of 
Berne,  Zurich,  Claris,  Soleure,  Schatfhausen, 
St.  G^i,  the  Grisous,  Argua,  Thurgau,  Tes- 


slno,  Vaud  and  Geneva,  have  drawn  the  sword 
for  an  unjust  war.  Tlie  governments  and  in- 
habitants of  the  states  of  Lucerne,  Uri, 
Schiiytz,  Underwalden,  Zug,  Friburg,  and  the 
Valais  will  draw  theirs  in  their  legitimate  de- 
fence. A sacred  oath  unites  you  to  us — you, 
confederates  of  the  states  whose  authorities 
lead  you  to  a sanguinary  war  against  us  ; you 
are  sworn,  as  well  as  w'e,  to  faithfully  and 
constantly  maintain  the  confederated  alliance, 
and  to  sacrifice  for  it  if  necessary  your  lives 
and  your  property. 

“ But  your  authorities  tear  up  the  alliance, 
and  make  war  upon  the  cotifed^-rates  aiid  the 
founders  of  tlie  conlederation.  You  are  called 
upon  to  shed  your  blood  to  execute  their  de- 
cree against  the  confederation.  You  are  called 
upon  to  sacrifice  your  property  to  despoil 
that  of  your  faithful  confederates.  You  have 
taken  with  us  a sacred  oath  to  contribute  to 
the  prosperity  of  our  conimon  country,  and  to 
protect  it  against  all  calamity;  yet  your  au- 
thorities are  plunging  the  country  into  civil 
war,  not  to  promote  its  prosperity,  but  to  exe- 
cute their  decree  against  confederates.  They 
are  precipitatirjg  the  confederation,  which  is 
the  admiration  of  all  nations,  into  the  abyss 
where  it  must  meet  with  destruction,  and  in- 
stead of  walchir)g  over  the  prosperity  of  each 
particular  state  they  desire  to  destroy  the  lib- 
erty and  sovereignty  of  the  seven  cantons. 
You  have  sworn  to  live  with  us  as  brothers 
in  good  and  in  bad  fortune.  Have  we  not 
always  kept  our  oath  ? Have  we  not  always 
rejoiced  when  you  were  happy?  Have  we  not 
alw’ays  shared  your  mislorlunes?  Have  we 
ever  shackled  your  independence  and  your 
righto?  Your  authorities,  however,  in  the 
midst  of  peace  have  destroyed  our  Catholic 
institutions,  and  it  was  from  your  territory 
that  came  the  attacks  of  the  free  corps  against 
one  of  our  cantons  w Inch  they  plunged  in  dis- 
tress. Your  authorities  have  kept  up  these 
bands,  and  wish  now  by  civil  war  to  carry 
to  the  highest  point  the  offences  of  which 
they  were  guilty.  You  have  sworn  as  well 
as  w’e  to  do  all  that  honor  and  duty  impose 
oji  faithful  confederates.  Mention  to  us  a 
duty  which  we  have  not  fulfilled  towards 
you.  Your  authorities  substitute  their  sum- 
mons for  the  duties  which  are  imposed  upon 
them  ; they  support  traitors  and  assassins ; 
they  grant  no  protection  to  our  innocent  fel- 
low citizens,  destroy  our  commerce,  carry  off 
our  property,  invest  our  frontiers,  and  declare 
war  against  us  in  your  name.  You  have 
taken  the  oath  to  us  solemnly  in  the  name  of 
Almighty  God,  adding,  et  qu'ainsi  it  nous  soit 
en  aide.  Think  of  this — the  confederation  has 
existed  500  years  with  the  aid  of  God.  This 
all-powerful  God  in  his  holy  Trinity  protects 
right  and  punishes  perjury.  Strong  in  our 
rights,  we  oppose  resistance,  and  you  attack 
us  with  a conviction  of  your  eiror.  In  the 
midst  of  our  allliction,  we  place  all  our  confi- 
dence in  God,  and  we  submit  ourselves  to  bis 
will.** 

The  Sonderbund  exits  no  longer.  Friburg 
fallen;  Zug  capitulated;  Lucerne  occupied; 
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Unterwalden  and  Schuytz  submitted  ; Uri 
yielded  up;  there  remains  only  the  small  can* 
ton  of  Gians  to  place  the  whole  of  the  Catholic 
league  in  the  hands  of  the  radicals.  The 
details  of  the  taking  of  Switzerland  will  be 
found  below;  the  intervention  is  now  the 
point  of  interest.” 

The  European  powers  have  determined  to 
intervene,  by  way  of  mediation,  between  the 
Swiss  diet  and  the  Sonderbund,  on  the  fol< 
lowing  bases: 

“ 1.  That  the  Catholic  cantons  appeal  to  the 
holy  see  for  counsel  on  the  religious  part  of 
the  dispute. 

2.  That  the  diet  undertake  to  protect  those 
of  the  cantons  whose  sovereignty  is  threat- 
ened. 

3.  The  dissolution  of  the  Sonderbund. 

4.  General  and  reciprocal  disarmament. 

5.  An  understanding  not  to  inlringe  or  in 
any  respect  modify  the  pact  w'ilhout  the  unani- 
mous assent  of  all  the  cantons 

“Should  mediation  on  these  bases  be  ac-, 
ce])ted,  then  the  representatives  of  the  five 
powers  will  immediately  proceed  with  their 
w’ork  of  pacitication.  If  retused,  the  tive  pow- 
ers will  respectively  regard  their  attempt  at 
mediation  at  an  end,  and  resume  their  ie>j>ec- 
tive  positions,  as  if  no  such  profmsition  hail 
been  entertained  and  not  according  to  circum- 
stances.” 


OBITUARY. 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  John  Hoy.  He  died  on  the  morning 
of  Monday,  Idth  ult.,  at  the  Mercy  Hospital. 
Although  Mr.  Hoy  was  not  many  years  in  the 
ministry,  he  yet  endeared  himself  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Clarion  and  the  neighboring  missions, 
where,  sparing  not  him.nelf,  his  life  and  thoughts 
and  actions  were  devoted  for  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  the  flock  committed  to  his  care.  The 
disease  which,  after  tryitig  him  with  long  suf- 
fering, proved  at  length  so  fatal,  was  hastened 
f not  brought  on  by  the  arduous  labors  he  un- 
derwent in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry.— 

6Hrg  Catholic. 


To  THE  Reader.— In  entering  upon  an 
other  year  and  another  volume  of  the  Maga- 
zine, its  conductors  beg  leave  to  remind  the 
Catholic  community  of  the  object  which  they 
contemplated  in  the  establishment  of  the  pe- 
riodical, and  which  is  not  sufficiently  consid- 
ered by  some  who  subscribe  to  the  work. 
That  object  is  to  afford  a miscellany  of  reli- 
gious, instructive,  and  entertaining  knowledge, 
and  as  much  as  possible  for  every  class  of  per- 
sons. The  wants  of  the  young  and  the  un- 


learned are  consulted,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
wiser  and  better  educated  in  the  community. 
Hence,  very  various  must  be  the  character  of 
the  aiticles  admitted  into  the  Magazine,  and 
for  the  same  reason  it  may  happen  that  all  the 
contents  of  a number  may  not  be  exactly  suited 
to  the  taste  of  some  persons,  while  that  which 
is  a matter  of  indifference  for  them,  may  be 
precisely  what  is  desired  by  others.  The  Ma- 
gazine is  moreover  intended  as  a channel  of 
instruction  and  entertainment,  not  merely  in 
regard  to  the  passing  events  and  incidents  of 
the  day,  but  in  relation  to  general  matters  of 
interest  to  the  Catholic,  so  that  it  may  be 
taken  up  at  any  period  alter  its  publication, 
and  still  afford  a varied  fund  of  pleasing  and 
useful  reading.  Its  present  form  is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  this,  rendering  it  more  conve- 
nient for  use  and  more  capable  of  preservation 
than  a W'ork  of  larger  dimensions.  But,  al- 
though the  Magazine  is  not  a newspaper,  it 
will  not  fail  to  record  the  more  important 
items  of  intelligence  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, that  may  be  interesting  to  the  Catholic 
reader.  In  future  a larger  space  will  be  de- 
voted to  this  department,  so  as  to  supply  such 
as  take  no  other  Catholic  periodical,  with  all 
the  ecclesiastical  news  that  is  desirable.  At 
the  same  time  an  effort  will  be  made  to  diver- 
sify the  contents  of  the  work,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  suit  the  wants  of  all.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  this  is  a Catholic  work, 
and  that  its  contents  will  be  of  such  a charac- 
ter as  to  be  useful  and  entertaining  to  all  who 
prize  sound  knowledge  above  the  trash  served 
up  in  the  fictions  of  the  day.  The  novel- 
reader,  or  he  who  feels  no  interest  in  the  cause 
of  God’s  church  or  in  the  progress  of  the  faith, 
or  who  cares  not  about  employing  his  leisure 
moments  in  a profitable  way,  will  find  the 
Magazine  a dull  publication:  but,  as  every 
Christian  should  endeavor  to  be  actuated  by 
higher  and  better  ia.pulses,  he  cannot  but  feel 
the  necessity  of  possessing  some  religious 
periodical  like  this,  that  will  supply  him  with 
a fund  of  wholesome  and  interesting  informa- 
tion. No  one,  however,  should  subscribe  to 
the  work  who  does  not  intend  to  pay  for  it ; 
those  who  have  subscribed  will  understand  the 
necessity  of  being  punctual  in  complying  with 
the  terms  of  publication.  In  the  hope  that 
the  Magazine  in  future  may  possess  increased 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  its  patrons,  we  wish 
them  a Happy  New  Year. 
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Tdlet  of  the  SacramenU.  Philadelphia : pub- 
lished by  Wm.  J.  Cuuningham,  104  South 
Third  street.  Baltimore : John  Murphy. 
We  have  received  from  the  publisher  the 
•third  and  last  number  of  the  American  edition 
of  this  instructive  work.  These  tales,  like  the 
preceding,  abound  in  interest  and  useful  infor- 
mation, and  though  they  are  perhaps  intended 
mainly,  to  disabuse  our  separated  brethren  of 
their  false  notions  of  our  practice  and  doctrine 
concerning  the  sacraments  of  our  holy  mother, 
the  church,  still  they  will  be  found  as  full  of 
interest  and  profit  to  Catholics  as  to  Protestant 
inquirers  after  truth. 

St.  VincenCs  Manualy  corUaining  a ieleclion  of 
prayer t and  devotional  exercisesy  originally 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  Second  edi- 
tion. Revised,  enlarged,  and  adapted  to  gen- 
eral use.  Baltimore : John  Murphy.  Pitts- 
burg: George  Quigley.  18mo.  pp.  787. 
The  excellence  of  this  prayer-book  consists 
in  the  accuracy  which  characterizes  its  various 
parts,  and  in  the  numerous  prayers  and  instruc- 
tions which  have  been  introduced  into  it.  It 
contains  full  explanations  of  all  the  principal 
observances  of  Catholic  piety,  and  of  several 
devotions  which  have  never  been  published  in 
any  other  English  prayer-book,  for  instance, 
the  Month  of  Mary,  the  Living  Rosaryy  the 
Archconfratemity  for  the  reversion  of  Sinners, 
Rule  of  Life  for  a pious  Christ iany  ^c.  The 
prayers  before  and  after  communion  and  con- 
fession are  very  copious,  and  the  litanies  are 
numerous.  One  of  the  most  useful  additions 
to  the  work  is  the  burial  service  in  Latin  and 
English,  for  children  and  adults,  which  will 
enable  those  who  assist  at  that  ceremony,  to 
follow  the  officiating  clergyman.  The  psalms 
and  other  devotions  for  the  evening  service  of 
the  church,  are  arranged  to  suit  the  different 
festivals  that  occur  during  the  year.  In  short, 
this  manual  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  most 
comprehensive  book  of  the  kind  that  has  ever 
been  issued  from  the  press  in  this  country.  It 
is  very  handsomely  executed,  and  is  embellish- 
ed with  several  fine  engravings.  Let  all  pur- 
chase this  book,  who  wish  to  be  provided  with 
a complete  manual  of  Catholic  piety. 

Man's  only  Affair,  or  Reflections  on  the  four  last 
things  to  be  remembered,  8cc.  Boston : Tho- 
mas Sweeney.  ISmo.  pp.  160. 

This  little  book  of  meditations  on  death, 


judgment,  heaven  and  hell,  or  the  four  grand 
truths  which  religion  urges  upon  the  serious 
attention  of  man,  is  well  known  throughout 
the  Catholic  world,  as  one  of  the  best  com- 
panions a Christian  can  have,  if  be  wish  to 
secure  the  one  thing  necessary. 

The  unity  of  the  Episcopate  considered,  in  reply 
to  the  work  of  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Allies,  M.  A. 
&c.  By  Edward  Healy  Thompson,  M.  A. 
Philadelphia:  H.  McGrath.  18mo.  pp.  291. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  adherents 
of  the  Anglican  schism,  from  its  origin  to  the 
present  day,  to  justify  the  ground  on  which  it 
was  established,  or  rather  to  invent  some 
ground  on  which  it  could  be  sustained,  with- 
out the  inconvenience  of  looking  at  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  tracing  the  separation  of  Eng- 
land from  Catholic  unity  to  the  licentiousnes. 
and  rapacity  of  a tyrant.  The  work  of  Mr. 
Allies  is  but  a link  in  the  chain  of  false  testi- 
mony on  this  subject,  and  with  all  the  refine- 
ment of  the  modern  Puseyite  he  has  endeavv 
ored  to  show  that  Christian  bishops  are  equal 
in  jurisdiction,  and  possess  an  independent 
authority,  whence  it  is  inferred  that  the  An- 
glican bishops  are  not  schismatical  in  refus- 
ing obedience  to  the  holy  see,  or  in  not  com- 
muning with  the  Roman  pontidf.  In  refuta- 
tion of  this  view,  which  is  a miserable  fig- 
ment of  obstinate  error,  Mr.  Thompson  proves 
in  the  most  conclusive  manner,  that  the  epis- 
copate of  the  Christian  church  is  “ one,  indi- 
visible, sovereign  and  independent : that  every 
bishop  has  part  in  this  episcopate,  not  as  an 
independent  individual,  but  as  a member  of  the 
episcopal  body.”  Any  other  idea  of  the 
Christian  episcopacy'  would  render  it  a source 
of  inevitable  dissension  and  error,  and  would 
therefore,  thwart  the  very  object  for  which 
the  Son  of  God  established  the  order  of  bish 
ops,  viz : as  a body  to  transmit  from  age  t< 
age  the  sacred  deposits  of  faith. 

Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Virtues  of  the  Rev, 
Demetrius  Oallitzin,  late  pastor  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's church,  Loretto,  Fa.,  4rc.  By  the 
Very  Rev.  Thomas  Heyden.  Pittsburg  : 
8vo.  pp.  32. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gallitzin  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  clergymen  that  ever  labored  in 
the  holy  ministry  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States.  Whether  we  consider  the 
great  sacrifices  which  he  made  to  become  a 
missionary,  or  the  zeal  with  which  be  devoted 
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himself  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  or  the  emi- 
nent success  which  crowned  his  exertions, 
we  are  forced  to  admit  that  his  life  is  a model 
for  the  priesthood.  As  a writer  in  defence 
of  Catholic  truth,  he  is  also  most  favorably 
known,  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  his  “De- 
fence of  Catholic  principles  is  one  of  the 
very  best  controversial  works  that  we  possess. 
It  was  due  then  to  the  merit  of  such  an 
ecclesiastic,  that  an  appropriate  monument 
should  be  erected  to  his  memory  by  those 
in  the  midst  of  whom  he  labored  and  died. 
This  was  done  by  the  Catholics  of  Lorettn, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  removing  (he  remains 
of  Mr.  Gallitzin  to  their  new  receptacle,  the 
above-mentioned  discourse  was  delivered  by 
the  Very  Rev.  Mr.  Heyden,  w'ho  has  done 
justice  to  his  theme.  The  simple  yet  eloquent 
narrative  of  the  incessant  toils  and  eminent 
virtues  of  Mr.  Gallitzin,  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  and  profit  by  all  who  love  to  see  the 
beauty  of  holiness  shine  forth  in  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel. 

Titu*  Livhu.  Selections  from  the  first  five  bookSy 
together  with  the  twenty  first  and  twenty- 
second  books  entire^  See.  By  J.  L.  Lincoln. 
New  York  : D.  Appleton  & Co.  Philadel- 
phia : G.  S.  Appleton.  12mo.  pp.  329. 

If  elegant  typography,  consisting  of  fine 
paper,  clear  type  and  neat  arrangement,  can 
be  any  inducement  to  the  study  of  the  Latin 
classics,  this  book  W'iil  assuredly  find  many 
pitrons.  Its  main  excellence,  however,  is  the 
copiousness  of  the  notes  which  the  editor  has 
added,  forming  more  than  one-third  of  the  vol- 
ume, and  well  adapted  for  the  assistance  of 
both  the  teacher  and  the  student.  In  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  work  the  most  approved  edi- 
tions have  been  consulted,  chiefly  that  of 
Alschefski.  It  is  also  enriched  with  a plan  of 
Rome,  and  a map  showing  the  route  of  Han- 
nibal in  passing  the  Alps. 

The  Sphere  and  Duties  of  Woman : a course 
of  Lectures  by  George  W.  Burnap.  Second 
edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Baltimore  : 
John  Murphy.  Pittsburg:  Geo.  Quigley. 
12mo.  pp.  326. 

The  lectures  of  Mr.  Burnap  on  the  Sphere 
and  Duties  of  Woman  have  long  since  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  a discerning  public, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  work  contains 


a vast  deal  of  useful  matter,  which  may  be 
read  with  pleasure  and  advantage  by  the  fair 
sex.  They  will  learn  from  it  that  they  are 
destined  to  act  an  important  part  on  the  theatre 
of  life,  and  that  they  will  be  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful in  fulfilling  this  destiny,  according  to 
the  influence  which  religion  has  upon  their 
sentiments  and  actions.  Woman,  directed  by 
the  ennobling  principles  of  true  religion  in  the 
various  relations  which  she  holds  in  society, 
must  necessarily  govern  and  control  its  hap- 
piness. These  lectures  have  been  printed  by 
Mr.  Murphy  in  a style  of  elegance  which  is 
seldom  equalled,  and  form  a most  appropriate 
gift  for  the  holidays. 

The  Metropolitan  Catholic  Mmanac^  and  Lou 

ty's  Directory  for  the  year  1848.  Baltimore : 

F.  Lucas,  Jr.  18mo.  pp.  312. 

The  Almanac  this  year  is  much  more  com- 
prehensive than  former  numbers  of  the  w'ork, 
and  contains  a great  variety  of  information 
which  is  interesting  to  the  Catholic  commu- 
nity. Considering  the  great  quantity  of  mat- 
ter in  this  work,  and  the  peculiar  difficulty  of 
the  typographical  execution,  the  price  at 
which  it  is  sold,  25  cents  per  copy,  is  exceed- 
ingly moderate,  and  within  the  means  of  all. 
Every  Catholic  family  ought  to  have  a copy 
of  it.  It  is  strange  that  any  one  should  find 
fault  with  the  catalogue  of  books  appended  to 
the  Almanac.  We  consider  this  a part  of  its 
usefulness,  by  spreading  far  and  wide  the 
knowledge  of  books,  the  purchase  and  use  of 
which  may  contribute  vastly  to  the  honor  of 
God  and  the  salvation  of  souls.  All  the  more 
respectable  periodicals  of  this  kind  contain 
catalogues  of  books,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  so,  particularly  as  the 
purchasers  are  not  required  to  pay  more  on 
that  account. 

Pope  Pius  /X, — National  Hymn.  Baltimore : 
F.  D.  Benteen. 

We  have  received  from  the  publisher  a copy 
of  this  beautiful  national  hymn  in  honor  of 
Pius  IX,  the  first  page  of  which  contains  a 
large  and  elegant  lithographic  portrait  of  his 
Holiness.  The  accompaniment  is  by  Mr. 
Meineke,  whose  musical  science  is  well  known 
in  this  country.  We  have  no  doubt  that  there 
will  be  a perfect  rush  to  Mr.  Benteen’s,  for 
copies  of  this  interesting  publication. 
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A Reply  to  Doctor  MiLner*9  “ End  qf  RtUgiouM  Controvtrcy*'  iofar  at  tJu  ekurehu  qf  the  EngUah 
communion  are  concerned.  By  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvia,  D.  D.  LL.  D.  historiographer  qf  the  church, 
author  qf  ** a chronological  introduction  to  the  history  qf  the  churchy  etc.  etc.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  & Co.  1&47,  pp.  251,  ISmo. 


HE  End  of  Religious 
Controversy  of  the  late 
Dr.  Milner,  bishop  of 
Castabala  tn  partibus 
and  vicar  apo.stolic 
of  the  middle  district, 
England,  has  obtain- 
ed a well  merited 
reputation  of  excel- 
lence among  our 
controversial  works. 
Without  going  as  far 
as  Charles  Butler, 
who  pronounced  it 
'Mhe  ablest  exposi- 
tion of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church,  and  the 
ablest  statement  of  the  proofs  b^  which 
they  are  supported  that  has  appeared  in 
our  language,”  we  may  safely  assert  that 
the  book  it  well  contrived  for  the  efiecting 
of  the  object  in  view,  namely,  to  afford 
our  separated  brethren  an  easy  method  of 
coming  to  an  end  of  religious  controversy, 
by  pointing  out  to  them  the  great  princi- 
Yol.  VII.— No.  2.  6 


pies  of  religious  inquiry,  which  being 
once  settled  involve  at  once  the  solution 
of  all  incidental  questions,  subsidiary  de- 
tails and  secondary  consequences,  the 
separate  and  full  discussion  of  which 
would  require  a leisure  and  capacity 
which  very  few  have  at  their  command. 
Of  the  works  of  Dr.  Milner,  which  are 
pretty  numerous,  ''  The  End  of  Contro- 
versy” is  unquestionably  the  best:  and 
for  perspicuity,  solidity  of  proofs,  judi- 
cious criticism,  clearness  of  method,  and 
a dignified  moderation  towards  his  adver- 
saries, it  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Hence 
the  success  which  the  work  has  obtained, 
not  only  in  England,  but  also  in  America, 
where  it  has  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions. It  has  moreover  received  the  honor 
of  a translation  in  French,  though  under  a 
different  title,  namely,  ‘'The  Excellence 
of  the  Catholic  Religion.” 

A better  test,  however,  of  the  uncom-* 
mon  merit  which  the  “End  of  Contro- 
versy” possesses,  is  the  fact  of  its  having 
given  some  uneasiness  to  the  opponents 
of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  and  as  it  would 
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appear,  roused  them  to  a certain  degree 
of  indignation.  Of  this  we  hare  a clear 
proof  in  the  publication  found  at  the  head 
of  our  article,  as  well  as  in  the  other  replies 
which  were  published  in  England  in  the 
time  of  Dr.  Milner,  and  to  which  he  him- 
self  did  ample  justice.  Now  that  the 
ashes  of  the  right  reverend  prelate  have 
been  reposing  in  undisturbed  tranquillity 
for  many  years,  there  rises  against  him  a 
warm  antagonist,  who,  wearing  the  double 
cap  of  doctor  in  tUroque  jure,  and  girt  with 
the  coat  of  mail  of  historiographer  of  the 
church,”  wishes  to  measure  a lance  with 
the  defunct  bishop.  It  is  a very  fortunate 
thing,  however,  for  Dr.  Milner,  that  he 
unconsciously  anticipated  the  reply  of  Dr. 
Jarvis;  a circumstance  which  the  latter 
seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of,  or  else  he 
would  perhaps  have  saved  himself  the 
trpuble  of  writing  a new  reply.  This 
circumstance  will  explain  itself  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  introduction  of 
Dr.  Jarvis’  book. 

‘'But  why  should  no  notice  be  now 

taken  of  Dr.  Grier’s  reply  ? To  say 

nothing  of  the  other  able  publications  by 
which  Dr.  Milner’s  book  was  answered, 
when  it  first  appeared  1 There  can  be  no 
end  of  controversy,  if  books,  which  have 
been  answered  over  and  over  again,  are  re- 
published and  constantly  circulated,  with- 
out the  least  notice  being  taken  of  all  that 
has  been  said  on  the  opposite  side.”* 

The  doctor  seems  to  suppose  that  the 
attacks  upon  “The  End  of  Controversy” 
have  not  been  noticed.  Now  this  is  a case 
of  forgetfulness  or  inadvertency  which  we 
find  it  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  in  our  days  when  the  read- 
ing community  are  overwhelmed  with  the 
productions  of  innumerable  authors,  there 
is  no  obligation  to  notice  all  publications 
whatever.  But  for  an  historiographer  of 
the  church,  not  to  know  the  books  which 
relate  to  religious  controversy,  and  particu- 
larly not  to  know  those  books  which  bear 
so  immediately  upon  questions  which  he 
discusses  ex  profeuo,  in  a book  of  250 
pages,  is  a circumstance  little  calculated 
•PageUp. 


to  give  a very  exalted  idea  of  the  perform- 
ance to  which  we  devote  a few  pages 
of  this  review.  We  shall  then,  first  and 
foremost,  notify  Dr.  Jarvis  that  Milner 
himself  has  answered  fully  all  the  charges 
urged  by  Dr.  Burgess,  and  Dr.  Grier  the 
vicar  of  Templebodane ; and  this  vindi- 
cation of  Dr.  Milner  is  known  not  only  in 
England,  but  it  has  received  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  a due  share  of  attention. 
Dr.  Jarvis  may  easily  procure  a copy  of 
it  from  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  pub- 
lished by  Eugene  Cummiskey,  1825,  pp. 
193,  8vo.  If  the  Vindication  of  Dr.  Mil- 
ner’s End  of  Controversy  has  not  been 
republished  as  often  as  the  End  of  Con- 
troversy itself,  one  reason  is  that  it  is 
somewhat  contrary  to  delicacy  and  cour- 
tesy to  expose  to  public  view  the  defeat 
of  champions  so  completely  worsted  as 
Drs.  Burgess  and  Grier  have  been  in  this 
Vindication ; another  is,  that  there  is  no 
great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  show- 
ing that  two  apologists  of  Protestantism 
are  in  the  wrong;  as  Protestants,  in  read- 
ing such  books  may,  perhaps,  conclude 
that  the  apologists  failed  because  they 
were  deficient  in  ability,  not  from  their 
being  enlisted  in  a bad  cause.  In  fact 
what  Catholic  or  Protestant  cares  now  for 
the  sophistry  put  forth  by  the  bishop  of  St. 
David’s  and  the  vicar  of  Templebodane? 

We  may  add,  without  presumption, 
that  the  new  reply  to  the  End  of  Contro- 
versy will  not  drive  the  work  out  of  the 
market,  and  will  be  far  from  making 
Catholics  underrate  Dr.  Milner  as  a cham- 
pion of  their  cause.  The  only  effect  of 
these  attacks  upon  his  work,  must  be  to 
demonstrate  the  utter  impossibility  of  de- 
molishing the  solid  foundations  on  which 
the  Catholic  church  is  built.  We  may 
admit  that  Dr.  Jarvis  is  not  destitute  of 
erudition  and  talent;  but,  having  a bad 
cause  to  advocate,  be  cannot  face  his 
opponent,  and  must  necessarily  have  re- 
course to  paltry  means  of  attack  and 
defence,  there  being  no  better  ones  at  his 
command.  The  work  of  Dr.  Milner  is 
remarkable  for  its  conciseness,  though  not 
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Et  the  expense  of  perspicuity.  End  for  the 
▼igorous  logic  which  places  before  the 
unprejudiced  reader  a mass  of  arguments, 
facts  and  conclusions,  which  force  convic* 
tion  upon  his  mind.  Dr.  Jarvis,  on  the 
contrary,  is  very  diffuse,  and  is  no  rea> 
soner.  In  his  quotations  he  is  tediously 
prolix,  affording  just  grounds  to  suspect 
that,  like  some  of  our  newspaper  editors, 
he  is  glad  to  hit  upon  documents  which 
will  fill  up  his  pages,  without  any  other 
trouble  than  that  of  transcription.  Instead 
of  reasonings,  syllogisms  and  arguments, 
the  historiographer  of  the  church  treats 
us  to  dissertations  on  the  etymology  of 
various  words,  calling  to  his  aid  for  that 
purpose,  not  only  the  English,  but  also 
the  Latin,  Greek,  Saxon  and  Hebrew 
languages.  Another  substitute  for  argu- 
ment, which  is  very  abundant  in  his 
reply,  is  a collection  of  anecdotes,  not 
only  such  as  may  be  found  in  authentic 
writers,  but  others  picked  up  in  bis  travels 
in  England  and  Italy,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  what  he  learned  from  his 
fellow  travellers,  and  what  he  gathered 
from  his  cicerones  in  the  various  places 
that  he  visited.  All  this,  it  is  suflicient 
CO  observe,  is  very  good  to  fill  up  a book, 
or,  perhaps,  to  induce  our  light  gentry  to 
read  his  work,  but  in  the  scale  of  logic  it 
has  no  weight  whatever.  The  following 
is  an  example  of  this  species  of  anecdo- 
tical  reasoning,  which  is  used  by  many 
Protestant  writers.  Dr.  Jarvis  assures  us 
that  the  late  Pope  Gregory  XVI  said, 
with  a sigh : 

Ur^ortunately  our  church  teaches  that 
out  of  the  Roman  church  there  is  no 
salvation.”  **  Disgraziatamente,  unfortu- 
nately, unhappily,  or  calamitously,  was 
the  very  word  he  used.  The  church  of 
Rome  has,  very  unfortunately  and  calam- 
Uoudy  for  her,  decreed  herself  to  be  infal- 
lible. She  has  thereby  tied  a millstone 
about  her  neck,  which,  if  she  casts  it  not 
off,  will  finally  drown  her  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea.  I doubt  not  that  many  of  her 
sons  re-echo  the  sigh  of  Gregory  XVI, 
from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts;  and  if 
report  speaks  true,  Pius  IX  must  be  of 
that  number.”  P. 


This  is  the  argument  brought  against 
the  infallibility  of  the  church;  and,  we 
ask,  is  it  not  an  insult  to  the  reader  of  Dr. 
Milner’s  sound  arguments  to  produce  a 
charge  of  this  nature?  Suppose  Gregory 
XVI  had  spoken  these  words,  what 
would  it  prove?  But  now  to  the  fact: 
when  did  Gregory  XVI  hold  the  alleged 
language?  The  doctor  tells  us  that  it 
was  in  a conversation,  while  he  was  yet 
a cardinal.  But  how  does  the  doctor 
know  that  he  made  any  such  observation? 
Did  he  hear  it  himself?  No  : he  tells  us 
that  he  learned  the  circumstance  from  a 
distinguished  Lutheran  gentleman,  m 1831 , 
and  he  thinks,  moreover,  that  now  he  re- 
members that  conversation  pretty  well. 
What  an  accumulation  of  circumstances 
to  make  us  credit  the  story ! This  speci- 
men of  reasoning,  found  in  the  first  pages 
of  Dr.  Jarvis’  book,  will  show  at  once 
what  kind  of  man  he  is,  and  what  a giant 
of  a dialectitian  Dr.  Milner  has  to  contend 
with.  How  can  the  historiographer  of 
the  church  so  far  bewitch  himself,  as  not 
to  see  that,  even  admitting  the  fact  to 
have  happened,  and  the  recollections  qf 
travellers  to  be  all  right,  the  disgraxuh 
tamente  of  the  cardinal  bore  only  on  the 
Lutheran  gentleman,  because,  unfortu- 
nately for  this  Lutheran  gentleman,  he 
had  no  salvation  to  hope  for  out  of  the 
true  church,  which  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  know  ? Instead  of  rumor  or  the  chit- 
chat of  a stage  coach,  the  historiographer 
of  the  church  would  do  well  to  read  the 
work  of  Gregory  XVI  himself,  on  the 
infallibility  of  the  church,*  as  well  as  the 
encyclical  letter  of  Pius  IX,  and  he  will 
there  find  that  the  dogma  of  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  church  is  no  subject  of 
lamentation  among  us,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  we  consider  it  the  unshaken 
ground  of  our  faith.  We  take  the  liberty 
of  correcting  the  false  reports  the  doctor 
has  heard  in  regard  to  Pius  IX,  by  a short 
quotation  from  his  letter,  which  is  not  a 
matter  of  conversation  and  rumor,  but 
an  authentic  document.  **  Hence,  it  too 
* **  Triompfa  of  the  Holy  See  and  of  the  Chuieh.** 
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plainly  appears  in  what  error  they  are 
involved,  who,  abusing  their  reason  and 
esteeming  the  words  of  God  as  a human 
production,  dare  rashly  to  explain  them 
and  interpret  them  according  to  their  own 
notions,  when  God  himself  has  appointed 
a living  authority  to  settle  the  true  and 
legitimate  sense  of  his  heavenly  revelation, 
and  decide,  by  an  infallible  judgment,  all 
controversies  on  matters  of  faith  and  mo- 
rals, so  that  the  faithful  may  not  be  carried 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine  in  the 
wickedness  of  men  to  the  circumventing 
of  error.  Which  living  and  infallible 
authority  exists  only  in  this  church,  which 
was  built  by  Christ  our  Lord,  on  Peter, 
the  head,  the  chief  and  pastor  of  the  whole 
church.^^* 

We  have  adduced  the  preceding  exam- 
ple only  as  a specimen  of  Dr.  Jarvis* 
method.  We  do  not  intend  to  follow  him 
in  all  the  labyrinths  where  he  has  taken 
refuge : as  his  book  purports  to  be  a reply 
to  Dr.  Milner,  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  his  attack  upon  this  writer.  We  may, 
however,  save  ourselves  some  trouble, 
and  him,  perhaps,  some  mortification,  by 
referring  him  to  the  Vindication  of  Dr. 
Milner  himself,  where,  in  the  person  of  the 
vicar  of  Templebodane,  he  will  find  him- 
self completely  refuted.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  our  readers  it  may  be  well  to  state 
here  that  the  historiographer  of  the  church 
is  no  Puseyite,  and  has  made  no  remark- 
able approach  to  the  ancient  church  with 
his  brethren,  the  authors  of  the  tracts  for 
the  times.  He  is  for  Scripture  alone, 
without  tradition,  or,  at  least,  without  any 
adequate  tradition.  He  admits  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist  in  the 
sense  of  Calvin,  and,  with  the  same  sec- 
tarist,  he  makes  the  souls  of  men  sleep 
until  the  day  of  judgment,  their  punish- 
ment or  reward  being  deferred  to  that 
time.  He  also  condemns  the  practice  of 
preserving  the  eucharist  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  sick  persons,  &c.,  &c. 

* Encyclical  Letter  of  Pins  IX,  found  in  Brown- 
•on*8  Quarterly  Reriew,  April,  hS47.  United 
Statcf  Catholic  Magazine,  March,  1847. 


We  will  not  deny  that  there  are  some 
real  blemishes  and  mistakes  in  Milner’s 
work,  which  Dr.  Jarvis  has  pointed  out, 
and  in  this  we  will  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  his  criticism.  It  relates  to  certain  quota- 
tions of  Dr.  Milner,  which,  we  confess, 
are  not  made  with  references  sufficiently 
precise.  Our  critic  observes : 

Dr.  Milner  has  not  disdained  to  quote 
three  small  passages  from  the  voluminous 
works  of  St.  Augustine,  with  such  mar- 
ginal references,  as  the  following  : L.  1. 
Contra  Crescon.  De  util  Credend.  and 
de  Bapt.  Contra  Donat.  L.  V.  The  first 
book  against  Cresconius  occupies,  in  the 
Antwerp  edition  of  his  works,  nearly  seven 
closely  printed  folio  pages!  The  treatise 
‘ On  the  Utility  of  Believing,’  nine ! The 
fifth  book  ‘On  Baptism  Against  the  Do- 
natists,’  nearly  seven,  and  the  whole 
seven  books  upwards  of  forty!  He  has 
quoted  so  inaccurately  that  1 have  been 
obliged  to  hunt  over  nearly  thirty  pages  j 
with  what  success  I shall  now  attempt  to 
show:  but  why  did  he  give  so  much 
trouble  to  them  who  attempt  to  track 
him?”  P.99. 

This  complaint  is  not  unfounded.  The 
historiographer  of  the  church  might  have 
been  spared  the  trouble  of  reading  thirty 
pages  of  St.  Augustine,  if  the  quotation 
had  been  made  with  greater  precision. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  doctor  looked  in 
vain  for  one  of  the  passages  in  the  book 
De  Util.  Credend.  and  he  adds : 

“ I have  read  over  repeatedly  the  nine 
folio  pages  of  that  treatise,  and  cannot 
find  the  two  sentences  he  has  given  .... 
I cannot  but  believe,  therefore,  that  Dr. 
Milner  has  been  led  into  error  by  his 
second  or  third  hand  common-place 
books,  the  accuracy  of  which  he  did  not 
verify.” 

Dr.  Jarvis  is  determined  to  derive  every 
possible  advantage  from  this  rather  loose 
way  of  quoting,  and  in  another  place  we 
find  the  following  comment : 

“ Here  Dr.  Milner  quotes  in  the  margin, 
S.  Aug.  Contra  Peiolian  ( sic).  The  three 
books  against  Pelilianus  occupy  forty-five 
closely  ptinted  folio  pa^es!  But  as  the 
reader  has  become  familiar  with  his  loose 
way  of  quotation,  we  will  let  that  pass.” 
P.116. 

To  conclude  with  those  passages  of 
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Miloer  where  the  critic  may  have  some 
appearance  of  right,  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing : The  same  sentiments  appear  in 

the  epistles  of  Ignatius,  and  also  in  those 
of  his  fellow  martyr  St.  Polycarp.”  Here 
Dr.  Jarvis  chuckles  considerably,  and  ex- 
claims : 

*‘•^8  there  were  more  than  one  extant 
epistle  of  St.  Polycarp ! Could  Dr.  Mil- 
ner have  read  them  and  have  made  such 
a blunder?”  P.  78. 

Having  now  made  every  concession  to 
Dr.  Jarvis  that  even  French  politeness 
would  require,  we  have  the  following 
observations  to  make  on  the  subject.  The 
doctor’s  complaints  relate  altogether  to 
incorrect  references ; the  whole  question 
raised  by  him  is  simply  whether  a pas- 
sage of  St.  Augustine  is  in  such  a book  or 
such  other,  on  such  a page  or  such  other. 
The  passages  quoted  by  Milner  are  found 
in  St.  Augustine,  but  the  page  is  not  given 
with  sufficient  precision.  Now  what  can 
be  inferred  from  this,  either  against  Dr. 
Milner,  or  against  the  doctrine  which  he 
advocates?  Nothing  at  all.  The  pas- 
sages are  in  St  Augustine’s  works,  and  it 
matters  little  whether  you  find  them  eaeily 
or  not.  It  is  enough  to  find  them  there, 
and  if  you  find  them,  you  should  be  satis- 
fied. A man  of  sterner  and  more  solid 
mind  than  Dr.  Jarvis,  upon  the  discovery 
of  the  passages,  even  if  it  had  required 
him  to  read  more  than  thirty  pages,  would 
either  have  overlooked  the  circumstance 
altogether,  or  noticed  it  as  a matter  of  no 
consequence  whatever.  If  you  are  told 
that  such  a man  lives  in  Broadway,  New 
York,  although  you  may  be  some  hours 
in  finding  him,  yet  if  you  at  length  find 
him  out,  you  have  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
The  texts  adduced  from  St.  Angustine  are 
really  in  the  works  of  that  writer,  and 
refute  the  Protestant  system  of  Scripture 
alone  and  private  interpretation.  This  is 
the  essential  point;  this  it  is  that  infiicts  the 
death  blow  on  you ; to  examine  whether 
you  have  been  struck  by  a leaden  or  a 
copper  bullet  is  useless.  The  doctor  re- 
presents the  trouble  of  looking  over  thirty 

6* 


pages  of  St.  Augustine,  as  a Herculean 
task  and  truly  oppressive.  Now  we  can 
testify  that  to  look  through  thirty  pages 
of  St.  Augustine  for  the  purpose  of  veri- 
fying a text,  requires  scarcely  more  than 
five  minutes;  a labor  which,  far  from 
crushing  the  doctor,  will  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  incommode  him.  To 
write  PetoL  instead  of  PetiL  is  certainly 
a fault : it  is  putting  an  o for  an  i : but 
if  Dr.  Jarvis’  remark  about  this  proves 
any  thing,  it  can  only  be  against  printers 
and  proof  readers  : we  see  not  how  it  can 
implicate  Dr.  Milner.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, appears  to  us  plain  enough,  that 
Dr.  Jarvis,  in  alluding  to  such  matters,  is 
very  much  like  a drowning  man  who 
catches  at  straws.  We  would  think  it 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a controversial  dis- 
cussion, to  notice  even  grosser  faults  of 
print  than  the  substitution  of  one  letter 
for  another,  which  it  would  not  require 
an  Argus  eye  to  discover  in  the  reply  of 
Dr.  Jarvis. 

It  is  true  that  the  words  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, quoted  by  Dr.  Milner,  as  found 
in  the  book  De  Util  Creden.,  are  not 
there:  but  they  are  found  in  the  book 
De  imitate  EecUeuef  and,  that  the  doctor 
may  have  no  difficulty  hereafter  in  veri- 
fying the  text,  we  will  give  him  the  re- 
ferences in  full ; vol.  ix,  chap.  22  or  no.  63, 
Benedictine  edition.  We  may  add  that 
the  text  of  Origen,  which  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  look  for  in  four  folio  volumes, 
is  found  at  the  end  of  the  29th  treatise  on 
St.  Matthew.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
gigantic  task  the  doctor  complains  of  in 
having  to  look  over  thirty  pages  of  Sl 
Austin,  we  will  state  that  in  order  to 
ferret  out  the  passage  alluded  to  above, 
we  had  to  examine  eleven  volumes ; yet, 
with  a little  management,  it  did  not  re- 
quire much  more  than  half  an  hour  to 
reclaim  the  stray  quotation.  As  to  the 
epistles  of  Sl  Polycarp,  Dr.  Jarvis  may 
perhaps  complain  with  reason  that  Dr. 
Milner  seems  to  suppose  the  existence  of 
several  epistles  of  Sl.  Poly  carp : but  the 
doctor  should  not  on  this  account  yield  to 
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ED  immoderate  joy : for,  although  there 
is  but  one  letter  of  St.  Polycarp  extant,  he 
was  the  author  of  many,  as  we  learn  from 
a fragment  of  Irenaeus,  preserved  by  Eu- 
sebius in  his  ecclesiastical  history.  Let 
the  historiographer  of  the  church  turn  to 
Eusebius,  book  v,  ch.  20,  at  the  end.  In 
that  chapter  Irenacus  says  of  Polycarp  that 
he  taught  many  things  which  were  not  in 
Scripture,  although  conformable  to  it, 
about  the  person  of  Christ  and  his  doc- 
trine, and  that  he  had  the  greatest  horror 
for  heresies.  Irenacus  then  adds  that  what 
he  says  of  Polycarp,  can  be  conhrmed  by 
his  epistles  which  he  wrote  to  the  neigh- 
boring churches  and  to  various  indivi- 
duals. Now  this  is  the  passage  to  which 
Dr.  Milner  alludes,  and  it  would  be  well, 
in  a future  edition  of  the  End  of  Contra- 
f^ersy,  to  accompany  the  reference  to  St. 
Polycarp  with  the  reference  also  to  Euse- 
bius, as  stated  above. 

Our  blessed  Lord  tells  us  of  some  who 
see  a mote  in  their  neighbor’s  eye,  and  see 
not  the  beam  in  their  own  ; of  others  who 
swallow  a camel,  whilst  they  strain  at  a 
gnat.  Let  us  see  whether  the  learned 
historiographer  of  the  church  will  not, 
perhaps,  fall  under  this  category.  He 
has  complained  very  bitterly  of  the  blun- 
ders of  Dr.  Milner,  and  of  his  second  and 
third  hand  quotations,  as  he  calls  them, 
which  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  verify. 
But  what  will  the  reader  think  of  a critic 
who  brings  forward  such  charges,  and  yet 
falls  continually  into  defects  incomparably 
worse,  copying  blindly  the  mistakes  of  his 
authors,  and  making  false  historical  state- 
ments, not  by  inaccurate  quotations,  but 
without  any  quotations  whatever?  To 
give  some  examples  of  this.  The  learned 
etymologist  wishes  to  introduce  the  dif- 
ferent meanings  of  the  word  sacrament: 
for  this  purpose  he  has  recourse  to  a dic- 
tionary, and  from  this  source  he  gathers 
several  significations  of  the  word.  The 
following  is  quite  interesting. 

“ In  A.  D.  1013,  Pope  Adrian  issued  a 
bull  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the 
iocrainent  of  Pope  St.  Gregory,  meaning 


thereby  the  rdica  of  that  saint.  Ducange, 
who  is  my  authority  for  this,  mentions 
several  other  instances  of  the  like  kind; 
from  which  it  would  seem  that  this  loose 
mode  of  using  the  word  sacrament  was 
common  in  the  West  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury.” Rep.  p.  131. 

It  requires  considerable  gravity  not  to 
laugh  out  at  this  strange  exemplification 
of  accuracy  in  quoting.  Every  body 
knows  that,  in  the  church,  there  are  books 
containing  the  various  prayers  and  rites 
connected  with  the  liturgy  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  sacraments.  One  of  them 
has  received  the  name  of  the  sacramentary 
or  the  sacrament  of  St.  Gregory,  from  the 
celebrated  pope  who  arranged  and  im- 
proved it.  Now  Ducange,  in  his  diction- 
ary, speaks  of  this  book,  and  mentions  a 
library  which  possesses  it,  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  he  informs  us  that  this  sacrament 
of  St.  Gregory  is  placed  and  classed 
among  relics,  in  a bull  of  Pope  Adrian. 
Hereupon  the  learned  historiographer  tells 
us  that  by  sacrament  of  St.  Gregory  are 
meant  the  relics  of  that  saint ! his  body  em- 
balmed and  preserved!  A very  beautiful 
quotation  this!  Nor  is  this  all:  our 
learned  author,  who  frowns  so  much  at 
second  and  third  hand  quotations,  accepts 
blindly  from  Ducange  the  date  1013. 
This  is  a fault  of  print  in  Ducange ; but  it 
is  not  one  in  our  replyer,  who,  however, 
has  no  excuse : for  why  did  he  not  verify 
the  quotation  from  the  bull  of  Adrian  ? If 
this  was  too  much,  how  could  an  his- 
toriographer, and  especially  an  historio- 
grapher of  the  chftrch,  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  that  in  1013  there  was  no  Pope 
Adrian  who  could  issue  a bull : since  the 
pope  then  reigning  was  a Benedict  and  not 
an  Adrian?  Again,  it  is  passing  strange 
to  hear  our  replyer  asserting  that  the  word 
sacrament  is  used  in  the  sense  of  relics  in 
several  other  instances  mentioned  by  Du- 
cange. He  must  have  had  a queer  sort 
of  spectacles  on,  when  reading  Ducange ; 
for  the  only  instance  we  could  discover  in 
the  alleged  passage  of  Ducange  is  a sen- 
tence of  old  French,  in  which  a certain 
nobleman,  at  the  point  of  death,  is  made 
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to  say  that  **  he  wished  to  receive  the 
sacrament  of  Monseigneur  St.  Jacques, 
that  is  to  say,  the  sacrament  of  extreme 
unction,  wliich  is  recorded  by  Si.  James.” 
Will  the  doctor  say  that  the  sick  man  asked 
to  receive  the  relics  of  St.  James?  To 
complete  the  series  of  his  blunders  and 
misquotations,  the  replyer  says  that,  in 
the  eleventh  century,  the  word  sacrament 
was  used  commonly  in  the  West*  as  mean- 
ing relics.  This  is  really  too  bad,  when 
we  consider  that  the  dale  1013  is  an 
obvious  mistake,  and  that  Ducange  does 
not  give  one  solitary  example  of  the  word 
Bocramcnl  being  used  as  synonymous  with 
relics,  although  he  says  that  the  sacrament 
of  St.  Gregory,  meaning  the  book  attri- 
buted to  St.  Gregory,  was  placed  among 
relics,  an  honor  which  it  certainly  de- 
served, as  a holy  and  venerable  book. 
What  will  the  reader  now  think  of  the 
boasts  of  Dr.  Jarvis,  when  he  exclaims, 
how  could  Dr.  Milner  make  such  a 
blunder,”  and  when  he  reproaches  this 
writer  with  his  second  and  third  hand 
quotations  which  he  did  not  take  the  trou- 
ble to  verify  ? 

Dr.  Milner  has  had  the  misfortune  of 
quoting  one  book  of  St.  Augustine  for  an- 
other, and  this  Dr.  Jarvis  has  endeavored 
to  convert  into  a capital  oflcnce : but  what 
shall  we  say  of  him  who  makes  the  most 
sweeping  assertions,  and  most  calumnious 
imputations,  without  any  quotations  at  all  ? 
Thus,  in  one  place,  he  tells  us  of  the 
much  injured  Cyril  Lucar,  the  Greek 
patriarch,  whose  life  was  a sacrifice  to 
Jesuitical  intrigues;  and  elsewhere  he  says 
that,  in  the  early  days  of  the  English 
church,  Jesuits,  masking  themselves  under 
the  garb  of  Puritans,  obtained  livings  in 
England,  and  were  the  primitive  cause  of 
all  the  misfortunes  of  the  English  church. 
Where  has  our  replyer  found  these  inter- 
esting particulars?  He  adduces  no  au- 
thority for  this  portion  of  history,  which 
is  not  a mistake  in  quotation,  but  no  quo- 
tation at  all.  Has  he  any  manuscripts  or 
confidential  correspondence  of  Cyril  Lu- 
car, or  of  the  disguised  Jesuits  to  whom 


he  alludes?  Does  he  possess  any  docu- 
ments of  their  superior  general,  ordering 
some  among  them  to  put  on  the  garb  of 
Puritans,  that  they  may  sow  division  in 
the  English  church?  He  must  possess 
such  documents,  or  else  how  could  he 
hope  to  make  us  believe  that  Cyril  Lucar, 
who  was,  it  is  true,  much  annoyed  during 
his  lil'e,  on  account  of  his  abortive  at- 
tempts to  introduce.  Protestantism  among 
his  brethren  of  the  Greek  church,  could 
have  had  any  thing  to  fear  from  the 
Jesuits,  who  had  no  sway  whatever  over 
the  Greek  church  ? It  requires  an  unu- 
sual amount  of  credulity  to  admit,  that 
the  Greek  clergy  could  be  induced  by  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  pope,  to 
banish  an  innovator  from  their  ranks, 
when  those  Greeks  were  the  professed 
enemies  of  the  pope  and  the  Jesuits,  and 
have  to  this  day  refused  to  receive  the 
Roman  reformation  of  the  calendar  which 
even  Protestant  nations  have  adopted. 
A Puritan  Jesuit  is  also  something  so 
anomalous,  that  we  can  believe  such  a 
class  of  beings  to  have  existed,  only  when 
we  shall  learn,  by  good  references  and 
quotations,  the  names  of  those  strange 
individuals,  the  time  when  they  lived, 
and  the  . place  where  they  practised  their 
impositions.  Truly  there  is  nothing  ever 
so  monstrous  or  extravagant,  that  some 
Protestants  will  not  swallow,  if  it  be  only 
against  the  pope  and  the  Jesuits.  We  ex- 
pect soon  to  learn  from  Dr.  Jarvis,  that  the 
pope  sent  two  cardinals  to  Philadelphia,  in 
1 844,  to  set  fire  to  St.  Augustine’s  church. 

We  should  be  delayed  too  long,  if  we 
undertook  to  consider  all  the  instances  of 
gratuitous  assertions  that  are  found  in  the 
Rejyly : but  we  cannot  forbear  noticing  a 
calumnious  charge  against  the  Roman  car- 
dinals who,  in  1587,  issued  an  edition  of 
the  Greek  Septuagint.  The  matter  stands 
thus.  Biblical  commentators  have  been 
puzzled  by  the  quotation  of  a few  verses 
found  in  the  third  chapter  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Romans,*  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  thirteenth  Psalm. 

• V.  10  and  seq. 
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Now  the  Hebrew  text  of  this  Psalm  does 
not  cootaia  these  verses  quoted  by  St 
Paul,  but  some  Greek  copies  of  the  Bible 
and  also  the  Vulgate  contain  them.  Dr. 
Jarvis  contends  that  these  verses  do  not 
form  a part  of  the  thirteenth  Psalm,  and 
we  shall  not  enter  into  any  controversy 
with  him  on  this  subject ; but  he  adds, 
that  the  fraud  and  dishonuty  of  the  Ro- 
man editors  of  the  Greek  Suptuagint,  in 
1587,  was  the  cause  of  those  verses  hav- 
ing been  admitted  into  the  English  prayer 
book  as  forming  a part  of  the  thirteenth 
Psalm.  According  to  Dr.  Jarvis,  the 
cardinals  were  guilty  of  fraud  and  dishon- 
esty by  inserting  these  verses  in  their 
edition,  while  in  the  Vatican  manuscript 
of  the  Septuagint  these  anomalous  verses 
are  found  only  in  the  margin.  In  support 
of  this  last  assertion  he  quotes  the  learned 
and  pious  Benedictine  Montfaucon,  who 
seems  in  this  way  to  bear  witness  to  a 
fraud  on  the  part  of  the  cardinals.  Dr. 
Jarvis  moreover  adds,  that  as  these  verses 
are  in  the  Vulgate,  *Mhe  editors  of  the 
Vatican  Greek  text  were  bound,  under 
the  curse  of  the  coujicil  of  Trent,  to  com- 
init  the  fraud,”  in  order  to  make  the  Sep- 
tuagint agree  with  the  Vulgate.  Upon  this 
we  have  only  to  say,  1.  that  Montfaucon 
never  dreamed  of  imputing  any  fraud  to 
the  Roman  editors.  2.  That  the  Roman 
editors  placed  these  verses  in  the  text  of 
the  thirteenth  Psalm,  because  they  fairly 
and  conscientiously  thought  that  the  verses 
belonged  to  iL  Whether  their  convictions 
were  well  founded  or  not,  may  be  a mat- 
ter of  discussion ; but  their  sincerity  can- 
not be  questioned.  3.  The  Roman  editors 
say,  in  their  preface,  that  they  have  con- 
sulted not  only  the  Vatican  but  also  many 
other  manuscripts;  and  it  is  from  this 
comparison  and  other  considerations  they 
may  have  thought  proper  to  insert  these 
verses  in  the  text  of  the  thirteenth  Psalm ; 
so  that  the  intent  to  commit  any  fraud  upon 
the  Vatican  manuscript  would  have  been 
as  silly  as  it  was  useless : it  would  have 
been  silly,  since  the  text  of  the  Vatican 
manuscript  has  been  always  open  to  the 


inspection  of  the  learned,  or  else  how 
would  it  be  known  that  these  verses  are 
in  the  margin?*  The  fraud  would  also 
have  been  useless;  for  the  curse  of  the 
council,  to  use  the  expression  of  Dr. 
Jarvis,  would  not  have  reached  them, 
even  if  they  had  not  inserted  those  verses 
in  the  thirteenth  Psalm.  Dr.  Jarvis  only 
shows  his  ignorance  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  decree  of  the  Tridentine  council, 
concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  Vulgate. 
The  same  Roman  editors  have  adopted, 
in  innumerable  instances,  readings  at  va- 
riance with  the  Vulgate:  for  instance, 
they  do  not  give  the  prayer  of  Moses  at 
the  waters  of  contradiction,  Num.  xx,  6, 
although  it  is  found  in  the  Vulgate;  and 
in  reference  to  the  contested  verses  of  the 
13th  psalm,  Bellarmine,  whom  no  Cath- 
olic is  disposed  to  cune,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  these  verses  did  not  exist  originally 
in  the  i3th  psalm.f  Hence  the  dis- 
honesty and  fraud  attributed  to  the  Ro- 
man editors  of  the  Septuagint,  is  plainly 
and  unquestionably  a fabrication  of  Dr. 
Jarvis,  the  historiographer  of  the  church. 
So  far  we  have  considered  only  the  charge 
of  dishonesty,  but  we  have  said  nothing 
of  the  argument  which  Dr.  Milner  de- 
rives from  the  fact,  that  these  verses  are 
not  found  in  the  English  Bible,  though 
found  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer. 
That  argument  retains  its  full  force ; for 
even  admitting  that  the  editors  of  the  book 
of  common  prayer  were  biassed  by  the 
Roman  editors  of  the  Septuagint,  it  was 
their  own  fault,  and  purely  their  fault,  as, 
according  to  the  Protestant  theory,  the  He- 
brew original  is  the  standard  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  not  any  version  of  it,  not 
even  the  Septuagint.  Besides,  the  gene- 
ral aim  of  Dr.  Milner  is  to  show  the  im- 
possibility for  Protestants,  and  particu- 
larly the  mass  of  Protestants,  to  form 
their  faith  by  Scripture  alone,  as  a rule 
of  faith.  If  the  learned  authors  and 

*See,  in  Witemnn*s  Lectares  on  the  ooonexioa 
between  science  and  religion,  the  confutation  of 
much  of  the  same  calumny  in  relation  to  this 
Vatican  manuscript.  Lecture  10,  1833. 
tBeU,uiPs. 
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editors  of  the  book  of  Common  Prayer 
have  been,  as  Dr.  Jarvis  himself  admits, 
80  far  mistaken  as  to  insert  in  the 
13ih  Psalm  verses  which  do  not  belong 
lo  it,  how  much  more  liable  to  error  are 
unlearned  persons,  in  attempting  lo  decide 
upon  what  is  or  what  is  not  Scripture, 
and  in  forming  their  faiili  accordingly  ? 

We  have  thus  far  confined  ourselves, 
as  it  were,  to  a sort  of  extrinsic  evidence 
against  Dr.  Jarvis,  to  give  an  idea  of  his 
way  of  proceeding,  and  of  the  kind  of 
antagonist  that  Dr.  Milner  has  met  with. 
It  is  lime  now  to  examine  in  a more  reg- 
ular form  the  replies  of  the  doctor  to  the 
arguments  of  Dr  Milner.  The  “ End  of 
Controversy  ” is  divided  into  three  parts  : 
in  the  first,  the  author  establishes  the  true 
rule  of  faith,  which  is  assuredly  the  right 
way  to  come  lo  an  end  of  religious  dis- 
cussion, and  he  proves  that  the  true  rule 
of  faith  is  ‘‘the  Word  of  God,  whether 
contained  in  Scripture  or  in  the  tradition 
of  the  church,  and  interpreted  by  the  de- 
cision of  a living  authority,  the  true 
church  of  Christ.*’  In  the  second  part. 
Dr.  Milner  proves  at  length  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  is  the  true  church 
of  Christ.  All  controversy  should  have 
ended  here,  because  the  settling  of  these 
two  points  involves  the  decision  of  all 
other  points,  and  covers  the  whole  ground 
of  discussion  between  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants. Yet,  as  there  are  so  many  pre- 
judices entertained  in  regard  to  certain 
dogmas  of  our  faith.  Dr.  Milner  intro- 
duces into  the  third  part,  but  only  in  a se- 
condary and  incidental  manner,  the  chief 
points  w'hich  seem  so  repugnant  lo  Pro- 
testant views. 

But  what  is  the  plan,  of  campaign 
adopted  by  Dr.  Jarvis  and  Dr.  Grier  in 
Iheir  attempt  to  confute  Dr.  Milner?  It 
is  a plan  directly  calculated  not  lo  end  but 
to  perpetuate  controversies.  Of  the  three 
parts  of  Dr.  Milner’s  book,  the  third  is 
almost  superfluous,  or  at  least  (ul  abimdan- 
tiam  juris;  the  second  is  the  vital  ques- 
tion, namely,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  is  the  true  church  of  Christ.  The 


first,  in  regard  to  the  rule  of  faith,  is  very 
material,  but  only  as  connected  with  the 
second  part.  Now,  it  is  truly  remarkable 
that  the  replyers  to  Dr.  Milner  confine 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  the  thiid 
part;  they  discuss  at  length  various  dog- 
mas and  practices  of  the  Catholic  church 
which  shock  their  prejudices,  and  thus 
find  the  way  of  introducing  all  subjects  of 
controversy  that  have  been  agitated  ever 
since  the  lime  of  Luther.  If  they  say  any 
thing  on  the  first  part,  it  is  only  to  show 
how  the  Bible  alone  teaclws  all  doctrinal 
truth,  and  what  a good  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  originals  we  possess 
in  the  English  Bible.  But  they  either 
avoid,  or  scarcely  touch  upon  the  second 
part,  which  contains  the  plain  and  sub- 
stantial arguments  by  which  we  show 
that  th^  Roman  Catholic  church  is  the 
true  church  of  Christ.  This  last  remark 
says  all,  and  should  be  conclusive  lo  the 
mind  of  every  judicious  inquirer.  The 
Roman  Catholic  church  maintains  and 
proves,  that  she  has  the  marks  of  the  true 
church  of  Christ.  The  English  commu- 
nion, the  Lutheran  communion,  and  the 
Geneva  communion  are  even  ashamed  to 
assert  that  they  have  these  marks,  and  that 
all  oihercommunionsaredeprived  of  them. 

Let  us  see  how  Dr.  Jarvis  answers  the 
first  part  of  the  “ End  of  Controversy.” 
Dr.  Milner  attacks  the  rule  of  faith  admit- 
ted by  Protestants,  which  is  the  sacred 
Scripture  interpreted  by  each  individual 
as  seems  most  reasonable  to  him.  To 
confute  this  rule  he  uses  the  following 
train  of  argument.  “That  rule  of  faith 
is  not  the  true  one,  which  leaves  the  inspi- 
ration of  Scripture  without  any  warrant; 
which,  moreover,  it  is  out  of  the  power 
of  the  great  majority  of  men  to  apply,  and 
which,  when  applied,  will  lead  to  as  many 
opinions  nearly  as  there  are  heads.  Now 
such  is  the  Protestant  rule  of  faith  ; there- 
fore it  is  not  the  true  rule  of  faith.”  To 
prove  that  the  Protestant  rule  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  majority  of  men.  Dr. 
Milner  adduces  the  fact  that  many  know 
not  how  to  read ; that  of  those  who  can 
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read,  a rery  small  number  indeed  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  in 
which  the  Scriptures  were  written  ; that, 
even  if  all  could  read  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  still  no  Protestant  has  a sufficient 
reason  to  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  chiefly  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  is  the  most  essential  part  of  it; 
none  can  determine  what  is  the  Bible  and 
what  is  not,  because  there  is  no  other 
means  than  the  testimony  of  the  true 
church  of  Christ  for  ascertaining  whether 
such  or  such  book  is,  not  merely  a good 
hwtum  book,  but  one  inspired  by  God 
and  consisting  of  his  very  word. 

The  reply  of  Dr.  Jarvis  to  this  reason- 
ing is  altogether  curious,  and  shows  how 
far  he  is  able  to  take  hold  of  an  argument, 
and  to  follow  it  to  the  end.  He  says  to 
Dr.  Milner : you  disparage  the  Scripture ; 
you  play  into  the  hands  of  the  infidel; 
you  sap  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  A 
strange  answer  this ! It  is  not  the  inspi- 
ration of  Scripture  that  Dr.  Milner  assails, 
since  he  believes  the  Scripture  to  be  the 
word  of  God,  and  has  a more  extensive 
Scripture  than  Dr.  Jarvis  : but  it  is  the 
Protestant  system  which  he  attacks  as  sap- 
ping the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  volume. 
The  argument  is  this ; — ^That  system  is  to 
be  rejected  which  renders  it  impossible  for 
a man  to  know  the  inspiration  and  canoni- 
city  of  Scripture.  Now  the  Protestant 
system  makes  it  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
inspiration  and  canonicity  of  Scripture; 
therefore  the  Protestant  system  is  to  be 
rejected.  To  tell  Dr.  Milner  that  he 
plays  the  part  of  an  infidel,  is  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  plainest  rules  of  argu- 
mentation. Yet  in  this  way  has  Dr. 
Jarvis  wasted  many  pages  of  his  reply. 
He  argues  at  length  that  the  English 
translation  of  the  Bible  is  a very  elegant 
translation,  better  than  the  Doway  Bible ; 
he  insists  that  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek 
are  to  be  preferred  to  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
Now,  evidently,  these  are  magni panm  $td 
extra  tiam.  Dr.  Milner  did  not  undertake 
to  prove,  ex  professo,  that  the  Latin  is 
better  than  the  Hebrew  or  the  Greek,  or 


that  the  English  Protestant  translation  is 
defective ; all  this  was  foreign  to  his  pur- 
pose. His  sole  object  was  to  show,  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  cannot  ascer- 
tain by  themselves  either  the  merit  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  originals,  or  the  fidelity 
of  the  translation,  and  consequently  can- 
not form  their  faith  from  Scripture  alone. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  false  rea- 
soning in  Dr.  Jarvis,  is  the  following. 
He  retorts  the  argument  of  Dr.  Milner, 
and  says  ; If  we  are  to  learn  Hebrew  and 
Greek  to  know  Scripture,  you  are  not 
much  better  off;  for  you  have  to  learn 
Latin  to  read  the  Vulgate,  and  to  see  that 
the  Doway  Bible  is  a correct  translation. 
Now  the  short  coming  of  this  retortion  is 
evident ; Dr.  Milner  does  not  say  that  the 
Doway  Bible,  read  and  interpreted  by 
every  Catholic,  is  his  rule  of  faith  : if  he 
did,  the  remark  of  Dr.  Jarvis  would  be 
correct : but  he  does  not,  and  Dr.  Jarvis 
and  his  compeers  are  well  aware  of  it, 
since  they  falsely  charge  the  Catholic 
church  with  interdicting  the  Bible  to  the 
people.  The  rule  of  faith  among  us  is  to 
believe  what  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
believes  in  general,  and  if  a man  be  of  a 
very  limited  capacity,  to  believe  and  learn 
at  least  the  apostles’  creed ; and  if  he  be 
more  intelligent,  to  learn,  not  the  Bible, but 
the  Catechism ; and  if  he  be  yet  more  intel- 
ligent, he  may  read  the  Doway  Bible,  and 
the  Vulgate,  and  the  Scptuagint,  and  the 
Hebrew  if  he  wish,  but  none  of  them  in 
such  a way  as  would  be  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  propounded  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church,  and  stated  in  the  Council  of 
Trent.  The  case  stands  very  differently 
in  the  Protestant  theory.  If  the  Bible,  in- 
terpreted by  every  individual,  be  his  rule 
of  faith,  no  man  can  have  faith  unless  he 
read  the  Bible  and  interpret  it  for  himself. 
If  he  listens  to  the  interpretation  of  another, 
he  will  not  be  forming  his  faith  by  his  own 
individual  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  will 
virtually  give  up  the  Protestant  rule  of  faith. 

Dr.  Jarvis  has  condescended  to  examine 
more  particularly  the  case  of  those  who 
cannot  read,  and  he  has  given  a special 
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aaswer  to  this  part  of  Milner’s  argument 
It  is  too  interesting  not  to  be  placed  before 
the  reader.  It  is  a real  old  woman  story. 
Dr.  Jarvis  tells  us  of 

**  A poor  woman  who  had  learned  her 
religion  by  going  constantly  to  church, 
and  hearing  the  ambassadors  of  Christ 

read  the  Bible !” “ The  poor  aged 

woman,  of  whom  I speak,  was  visited  by 
me  in  her  last  illness.  She  quoted  the 
Scriptures  so  fluently,  and  applied  them 
so  correctly  and  understandingiy,  that  the 
idea  of  her  not  knowing  how  to  read 
never  occurred  to  me.  I said,  ‘ Give  me 
your  Bible,  and  I will  mark  some  pas- 
sages for  your  meditation  when  I am 
absent’  ‘ Alas ! sir,’  she  replied,  * I can- 
not read.’  * Cannot  read!’  1 exclaimed. 
* How  did  you  get  such  a knowledge  of 
the  Bible  ?’  ' By  attending  church,  sir, 
and  hearing  the  Bible  read.  My  memory, 
thank  God,  is  good,  and  I have  repeat^ 
what  I have  heard  till  1 had  got  it  by 
heart’  ” 

' This  is  a very  pathetic  anecdote  indeed. 
Let  us  now  see  what  it  proves.  If  a 
woman,  who  has  a good  memory,  can 
retain  some  passages  of  Scripture,  then 
even  the  illiterate  may  form  their  faith 
from  the  Scriptures.  The  doctor  is  assur- 
edly in  jest  Does  faith  consist  in  com- 
mitting to  memory  some  passages  of 
Scripture?  At  that  rate  even  a parrot 
might  have  faith.  But  the  Doctor  does 
not  tell  us  whether  the  woman  in  ques- 
tion had  gathered  from  the  Bible  any  par- 
ticular set  of  doctrines ; he  does  not  tell 
us  what  she  believed  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  God,  the  Trinity,  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  his  incamation,  or  what  she 
believed  and  knew  of  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Did  she  believe  in  predestination 
to  evil,  and  how  did  she  understand  the 
words  of  St  Paul,  "whom  he  will,  he 
hardeneth  ?”  Did  she  ask  Dr.  Jarvis  to 
wash  her  feet,  as  is  so  positively  recom- 
mended in  the  Gospel  of  St  John?  Did 
ehe  apply  to  him  as  an  elder  of  the  church 
to  be  anointed  with  oil,  as  is  taught  in  St 
James  ? What  did  she  believe  in  regard  to 
tbe  words  " this  is  my  body  ?”  Did  she 
ask  absolution  of  her  sins  from  Dr.  Jarvis  ? 
Lee  ae,  however,  suppose  that  she  believed 


on  all  these  points  as  Dr.  Jarvis  himself, 
and  this  is  a very  natural  supposition 
from  her  having  been  visited  by  him.  But 
does  he  not  see  that  this  woman  had 
derived  her  faith  from  preachers  and  not 
from  the  Scripture?  for  there  are  a great 
many  old  women  among  the  duakers, 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  &lc  , 
who  can  quote  the  Scripture  as  well  as 
she  who  was  visited  by  Dr.  Jarvis,  and 
yet  believe  very  diflerently  from  her. 
We  have  seen  an  old  Protestant  woman 
who  could  do  much  more  than  the  one 
visited  by  the  historiographer  of  the 
church;  she  could  not  only  quote  Scrip- 
ture, but  she  saw  the  Lord  Jesus  in  his 
glory,  in  broad  day  light 

But  what  if  one  woman,  gifled  with  a 
good  memory,  could  understand  the  Scrip- 
ture without  reading  it?  This  is  an  ex- 
ception which  only  confirms  the  rule. 
Dr.  Jarvis  has  anticipated  the  objection, 
and  he  tells  us  how  it  happened  that, 
in  the  course  of  his  ministerial  career,  he 
met  with  only  one  such  woman.  The 
reason  is,  says  he,  that  Jesuits  and  Roman 
missionaries  thwarted  the  noble  designs  of 
tbe  English  reformers.  Their  design  was 
that  the  people  in  general  should  attend 
morning  and  evening  prayer  daily,  in 
their  parish  churches,  in  order  to  listen  to 
four  chapters  of  the  Bible  each  time,  so 
as  to  hear  the  book  of  Psalms  every 
month,  the  Old  Testament  once,  and  the 
New  Testament  three  times  a year.  This 
is  not  all  The  Bible  was  to  be  read  not 
any  how,  but 

"With  such  just  emphasis  and  intonation 
that  the  very  reading  would  have  con- 
veyed to  him  the  true  sense  of  God’s  holy 
word.”  P.  74. 


The  doctor  seems  very  punctilious  on 
the  subject  of  emphasis.  In  another  place 
he  says : 

" Tbe  Christian  priest  would  read  with 
such  just  intonation  and  emphasis,  that 
the  ignorant  would  understand  the  Bible 
better  than  if  they  merely  read  it  alone  by 
themselves.”  P.  41. 

Such  then  was  the  noble  design  of  th« 
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founders  of  the  English  church,  and  Dr. 
Jarvis,  with  holy  indignation,  asks: 

“ Who  marred  all  this  goodly  design  ! 
Alas ! Do  not  you  know  1 Have  you 
never  read  of  emissaries  from  Rome,  who 
assumed  the  garb,  and  imitated  the  man- 
ner of  Puritan  teachers,  prayed  extern- 

Eore,  and  reviled,  as  being  popish,  the 
turgy  of  the  Church  of  England  ?”  p.  74. 
We  are  rhuch  obliged  to  Dr.  Jarvis  for 
this  acknowledgment  of  the  deficiency 
and  decay  of  his  own  church.  We  may 
use  il  as  an  additional  argument  to  the 
many  we  already  possess,  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  neither  the  true  church  of 
Christ,  nor  a portion  of  it  What  a 
strange  church  that  must  be,  which  con- 
fesses and  bitterly  complains  that  a few 
disguised  Jesuits  and  missionaries  thwart- 
ed the  designs  of  the  men  of  God,  who 
founded  it,  so  as  to  deprive  the  mass  of 
the  English  population  of  the  means  of 
applying  their  rule  of  faith!  It  is  then 
true,' and  admitted,  that  the  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  the  English  church  consist 
of  professors  who  have  no  rule  of  faith, 
and  consequently  no  faith  at  all,  because 
some  Jesuits  assumed  the  garb  of  Puritans 
in  times  past.  Assuredly  it  will  require 
a good  share  of  credulity  to  admit,  that 
this  is  the  church  built  upon  a rock,  and 
against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never 
prevail.  Can  that  be  the  true  church  of 
Christ  in  which  “ the  little  ones  asked  for 
bread,  and  there  was  no  one  to  break  it  to 
them?”  That  church  is  not  a mother, 
but  a step-mother,  who  has  refused  the 
means  of  supplying  her  little  ones,  that 
is,  the  large  mass  of  her  people,  with  the 
food  which  she  proclaims  to  be  necessary. 
But  independently  of  these  considerations, 
the  discussion  between  Dr.  Milner  and 
Dr.  Jarvis  assumes  a new  feature;  it  is 
no  longer  the  Bible  interpreted  by  every 
individual  that  forms  the  rule  of  faith  ; if 
we  understand  Dr.  Jarvis  rightly,  it  is  the 
Bible  read  ‘‘with  just  emphasis  and  into- 
nation.” We  can  scarcely  mistake  the 
meaning  of  the  doctor,  for  he  tells  us  that 
this  proper  emphasis  and  intonation  will 
make  the  people  understand  the  true  sense 


of  God ^8  holy  word,  even  better  than  if 
they  were  to  read  the  Bible  themselves. 
It  is  true,  Dr.  Milner  did  not  meet  him  on 
this  ground ; for  it  is  altogether  a new  one. 
But  we  are  very  willing  to  supply  the  place 
of  Dr.  Milner  in  this  particular  case.  Ac- 
cording to  the  new  system,  then,  it  is  not 
so  much  the  word  of  God  that  is  the  rule 
of  faith,  as  the  emphasis  with  which  it  is 
read.  Now  this  must  prove  to  be  a 
strange  rule.  Some  ministers  and  read- 
ers will  be  so  awkward  that  they  will 
make  no  intonation  and  emphasis,  and 
the  people  then  will  have  no  rule  of  faith. 
Bnt  if  an  intonation  and  emphasis  he 
used,  will  it  not  be  the  meaning  of  the 
reader  more  than  that  of  the  word  of  God 
that  will  be  apt  to  pass  to  the  mind  of  the 
hearer?  Will  the  intonation  of  the  Pres- 
byterian be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Epis- 
copalian? Will  the  Methodist  and  the 
Lutheran  give  the  same  emphasis  ? Sup- 
pose a minister  were  reading  this  passage, 
“ whom  he  will,  he  hardeneih,”  what 
intonation  will  be  used  ? If  he  be  a rigid 
Calvinist,  he  will  make  two  or  three  em- 
phases, in  order  to  inculcate  his  doctrine. 
If  he  be  an  Arminian,  he  will  run  over 
the  text  without  any  intonation  at  all. 
Dr.  Milner  supplies  us  with  another  ex- 
ample, Rom.  ix,  5:  “Christ  who  is  over 
all,  God  blessed  for  ever.  Amen.”  Two 
different  intonations  may  here  be  used  : 
the  first  by  which  the  reader  will  stop 
after  the  words  over  all,  and  then  conclude 
the  sentence  by  blessing  God  for  ever: 
the  second  by  which  a pause  is  made 
after  the  word  God,  and  Christ  will  be 
understood  to  be  the  God  blessed  forever. 
Thus  the  new  rule  of  faith  devised 
Dr.  Jarvis,  is  ultimately  reduced  to  this; 
the  Bible  as  interpreted  by  each  preacher. 
After  this  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  giving  liberty 
and  free  scope  to  the  understandings  of 
men : every  one  is  to  form  his  faith  from 
his  minister,  and  bow  down  to  his  into- 
nation and  emphasis.  If  he  go  to  another 
minister,  who  has  a difierent  intonation 
and  emphasis,  he  will  also  have  a dififer- 
eot  faith.  There  is  much  truth,  however. 
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in  this  rule,  or,  iu  other  words,  it  is  true 
that  most  Protestants  form  their  belief  in 
this  way;  for,  after  haring  protested 
before  hearen  and  earth  that  they  will 
not  listen  to  the  Scriptural  interpretation 
of  fathers  and  councils,  they  have  resigned 
themselves  to  the  inglorious  privilege  of 
being  led  by  the  nose  by  preachers  and 
exhorters. 

The  doctor,  however,  could  not  have 
established  his  rule  of  faith  on  more 
slippery  ground  than  that  which  he  has 
selected,  which  is  after  all  nothing  more 
than  the  consent  of  ministers.  There  is 
no  set  of  men  more  at  variance  with  each 
other  than  ministers  of  the  Anglican 
church.  An  Anglican  minister  may  be  a 
Unitarian  if  he  choose ; many  of  them  are 
rank  Calvinists:  there  are  low  church- 
men and  high  churchmen  : there  are  Pu- 
seyites  of  innumerable  shades.  To  give 
an  example  of  the  beautiful  harmony 
which  prevails  among  them.  Dr.  Jarvis 
cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Grier,  one  of  the 
assailants  of  the  **  End  of  Controversy,” 
on  the  verse  of  St.  John,  relative  to  the 
three  witnesses.*  The  English  opponent 
of  Dr.  Milner  admits  the  contested  pas- 
sage, and  his  opinion,  he  says,  is  founded 
upon  invincible  arguments:  while  Dr. 
Jarvis  devotes  eight  long  pages  to  the 
discussion  of  the  same  text,  rejecting  it 
with  the  bitterest  opposition.  Thus  it 
would  seem  as  if  they  had  proposed  to 
give  a practical  demonstration  of  the  im- 
possibility for  the  ignorant  to  form  their 
faith  from  Scripture  alone.  The  argu- 
ment, however,  of  Dr.  Milner  has  not  the 
least  bearing  upon  the  intrinsic  authenti- 
city of  the  text,  but  refers  solely  to  the 
impossibility  for  the  mass  of  the  people 
to  arrive  at  any  reasonable  conclusion 
about  what  is  Scripture  or  what  is  not 

In  relation  to  the  rule  of  faith,  Dr.  Mil- 
ner furnishes  ample  and  convincing  proofs 
that  every  necessary  article  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  is  not  contained  in  Scripture, 
and  consequently  that  tradition,  the  trans- 
mission by  testimony  of  certain  truths 
•1  John  T,  7. 

VoL.  VII.— No.  2. 


revealed  by  Christ  or  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
is  a necessary  complement  of  the  rule  of 
faith.  Dr.  Jarvis  has  assailed  these 
proofs,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  done  it.  One  of 
the  arguments  adduced  by  Dr.  Milner  is, 
that  jurists,  and  Blackstone  by  name, 
admit  a lex  non  scrota,  together  with 
judges  and  courts,  that  is,  living  authori- 
ties, to  decide  in  all  cases  of  doubt.  Now, 
if  human  laws  can  be  preserved  and 
transmitted  by  tradition,  and  if  for  their 
interpretation  there  is  required  in  all  cases 
a body  of  living  oracles,  why  cannot 
divine  laws  also  be  transmitted  by  testi- 
mony in  the  church,  which  has,  more- 
over, a promise  of  aid  from  above ; and 
how  can  order  exist  in  the  church  without 
a living  authority  to  decide  in  cases  of 
doubt?  Upon  this.  Dr.  Jarvis  becomes 
quite  wrathy,  and  exclaims : 

“ Is  it  not  passing  strange  that  Dr.  Mil- 
ner should  have  so  presumed  on  the  igno- 
rance of  his  readers  as  to  quote  Black- 
stone’s  commentaries ! Let  any  one  read 
the  first  and  second  sections,  as  well  as 
the  third  of  his  introduction,  and  he  will 
see  how  far  the  English  judge  was  from 
acknowledgingtheclaimsofRome!”  p.77. 

Now  we  must  confess  that  such  a dis- 
play of  bad  logic  (for  we  will  not  call  it 
bad  faith,)  is  rather  a shock  to  our  nerves. 
Did  Dr.  Milner  quote  Blackstone  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  witness,  or  for  the  weight 
that  his  authority  possesses  in  religious 
matters  ? Who  does  not  know  that  Black- 
stone was  a Protestant,  and  that,  in  regard 
to  Catholics,  he  was  a more  intolerant 
bigot  than  any  man  should  have  been  in 
the  age  in  which  he  lived?  Had  Dr. 
Jarvis,  or  some  reasoner  of  the  same  cali- 
bre, been  present  in  the  Areopagus  when 
Paul  addressed  that  illustrious  assembly, 
and  quoted  those  words  of  one  of  their 
poets,*  ‘‘  as  some  also  of  your  poets  said  : 
for  we  are  also  his  offspring,”  Acts,  xvii, 
28,  he  would  probably  have  objected 
and  launched  forth  the  following  charge ; 
'Ms  it  not  passing  strange,  O Paul,  that 

* Aratut,  whose  poem  was  tranilated  by  Cicero, 
and  ii  partly  extant. 
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you  presume  so  far  upon  our  ignorance 
as  to  quote  Aratus  in  faror  of  your  new 
religion?  Let  any  one  read  his  poem, 
and  he  will  see  how  far  Aratus  is  from 
discarding  our  Gods  and  acknowledging 
the  claims  of  Christians.”  Let  Dr.  Jarris 
also  remember  this  first  lesson  in  logic, 
that  when  a Christian  quotes  a pagan 
author,  or  when  a Catholic  quotes  a Pro- 
testant, it  is  not  for  his  absolute  testimony 
he  quotes  him,  but  for  his  admitting  and 
laying  down  principles  which,  legitimate- 
ly interpreted  and  developed,  lead  to  Chris- 
tianity or  to  Catholicity. 

We  now  pass  to  another  reply  of  Dr. 
Jarvis.  Tradition,  he  says,  is  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  in  the  councils, 
and  in  the  canon  law.  Now  this  forms  a 
very  large  collection  of  books  which  all 
are  bound  to  read. 

**  Can  any  one,”  exclaims  the  Dr. 
**  imagine  a more  monstrous  assumption? 
A whole  library,  and  a very  large  library 
too,  bound  down  upon  the  consciences  of 
all  men,  and  therefore  as  all  men  cannot 
examine  this  library  themselves,  to  be  re- 
ceived on  the  oral  testimony  of  an  Italian 
bishop,  and  the  prelates  and  priests  who 
hold  communion  with  him  ? Why,  we 
may  well  exclaim  with  the  apostle,  why 
lay  such  an  unbearable  yoke  upon  the 
neck  of  Christ’s  disciples  ?”  p.  37. 

Now,  take  notice  that  this  library  which 
is  “ bound  down  upon  the  consciences  of 
men,”  is  reduced  to  a short  catechism 
which,  even  if  your  memory  and  under- 
standing be  very  limited,  can  still  be  much 
abridged  and  simplified.  You  receive  that 
catechism  on  the  authority  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome,  and  of  prelates  and  priests  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  who  in  point 
of  number,  unanimity,  learning  and  other 
qualifications  calculated  to  inspire  confi- 
dence, as  much  surpass  the  authority  of 
a churchman  reading  with  just  emphasis 
and  intonation,  as  the  heavens  are  higher 
than  the  earth.  As  this  summary,  called 
the  catechism,  does  not  vary,  is  not  an 
abridgment  of  Scripture  and  tradition 
changing  according  to  the  views  of  each 
priest,  it  savM  you  the  intolerable  burden 
of  forming  to  yourself  a code  of  doctrine 


from  Scripture  alone;  a task  which  is 
evidently  above  the  power  of  the  general- 
ity of  men;  and  hence  we  may  justly 
conclude,  that  Christ  never  intended  to 
lay  that  burden  upon  the  conscience  of 
any  man,  and  consequeotly  that  Protest- 
ants overthrow  the  system  established  by 
Christ.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  whole 
of  the  library  to  which  the  Dr.  alludes,  is 
bound  down  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
church,  we  mean  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  there  being  no  other  true  church, 
and  for  this  reason  the  church  has  pre- 
served the  sacred  deposite  with  religious 
care:  and  the  Dr.  who  quotes  and  so 
often  misquotes  the  fathers  and  councils, 
knows  very  well  that  the  editions  of  those 
fathers  and  councils  which  be  has,  were 
issued  by  Catholics.  The  Dr.  did  not  re- 
fiect  that  his  objection  would  naturally 
lead  to  the  destructive  fanaticism  of 
Omar,  who  burnt  the  Alexandrian  library 
because  the  Coran  alone  was  deemed  suf- 
ficient for  the  guidance  of  men. 

Milner  having  adduced  quotations  of 
the  fathers  in  support  of  tradition,  Dr« 
Jarvis,  who  has  a library,  considered  it 
his  special  doty  to  answer  that  part  of  the 
**  End  of  Controversy.”  The  discussion 
of  Milner’s  quotations  occupies  in  the 
**  Reply”  a whole  chapter  of  some  thirty 
pages,  whereas  the  original  passages  are 
contained  in  four  short  pages.  We  have 
already  observed  that  the  references  in 
some  instances  are  not  sufficiently  precise 
as  to  the  edition  and  the  page  of  the  works 
quoted : we  may  add  that  Milner  should  also 
have  used  more  frequently  the  usual  sign 
indicative  of  interruption  in  the  citation. 
But  the  substance  of  the  quotations  is  cor- 
rect and  undeniable,  and  upon  this  only 
does  the  argument  bear.  Now  the  follow- 
ing is  the  plan  of  campaign  adopted  by 
Dr.  Jarvis  against  these  quotations.  1. 
He  loudly  complains  of  the  trouble  he  had 
in  finding  and  verifying  the  texts.  2.  He 
grumbles  because  some  texts  are  taken 
from  one  chapter,  others  from  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  others  again  from  a still  re- 
moter part  of  the  work.  3.  He  cites  in 
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full  the  trariouB  chapters  in  which  the 
quotations  are  found,  with  his  own  trans- 
lation, speaking,  he  says,  with  all  doe 
modesty  of  his  own  tranilation,  and  with 
the  utmost  charity  of  that  of  Dr.  Milner. 
He  then  asks  Dr.  Milner  why  he  did  not 
giro  the  whole  text;  why  he  quoted  so 
tittle ; why  he  omitted  so  much  ? 4.  He 
shows  that  the  fathers  quoted  by  Dr. 
Milner  entertained  the  greatest  respect 
for  Scripture,  and  quoted  it  continually, 
whence  he  leayes  it  for  his  reader  to  con- 
clude that  they  considered  Scripture  as  the 
sole  rule  of  faith.  5.  He  complains  that 
Dr.  Milner  does  not  quote  some  passages 
of  the  fathers  where  they  reject  traditions. 
Now,  any  one  who  will  allow  himself  to 
be  guided  by  reason  and  sincerity,  will  at 
once  see  that  all  these  remarks  are  nothing 
more  than  evasions,  or  a mere  come  off. 
Dr.  Jarvis  has  recourse  to  such  stratagems 
because  he  is  afraid  of  facing  his  oppo- 
nent : he  dodges  him,  and  tries  to  conceal 
his  flight.  To  quote  from  different  chap- 
ters of  a book  and  to  collect  from  the  same 
chapter  different  texts  which  have  the 
plainest  and  strongest  bearing  upon  the 
case,  is  the  course  which  any  judicious 
writer  will  follow:  the  contrary  course  of 
quoting  whole  chapters,  is  only  adopted 
by  those  who  wish  to  fill  a book  without 
further  trouble  than  that  of  transcribing. 
You  ask  Dr.  Milner  why  he  did  not  quote 
whole  chapters:  you  might  as  well  ask 
him  why  in  his  short  letters  he  did  not 
give  a full  edition  of  the  fathers.  The 
fathers  quoted  Scripture  and  so  do  we  also : 
but  to  quote  Scripture  and  to  praise  it,  is 
one  thing,  and  to  say  that  every  thing  is 
contained  in  Scripture,  and  that  nothing 
is  known  by  tradition,  is  another.  The 
passages  of  the  fathers  against  tradition 
explain  themselves : they  inveigh  against 
the  traditions  of  men,  that  is  to  say,  against 
maxiots  and  customs  devised  and  follow- 
ed by  men,  by  carnal  men : but  these  are 
totally  different  from  traditions  emanating 
from  the  apostles,  and  transmitted  by  the 
church  of  God.  Dr.  Milner  himselt  an- 
swers this  objection  in  his  twelfth  letter. 


It  must  not  be  denied,  however,  that 
the  evidence  of  the  passages  adduced  by 
Milner  and  others,  and  found  in  our  theo- 
logians, has  induced  some  Episcopalians 
to  admit  a kind  of  tradition.  Dr.  Jarvis  is 
of  that  number,  and  the  texts  quoted  by 
Milner,  which  he  cannot  explain  away, 
he  understands  to  signify  a frodiCtM  in- 
terprHation  of  the  Bible;  and  he  admits 
at  least  in  words  that  the  Bible  must  be 
interpreted  as  it  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  churches  at  large.  Now  we  contend 
that  these  texts  go  farther,  and  point  out 
to  us  even  things  not  found  at  all  in  the 
Scriptures.  But  at  all  events  we  record 
this  avowal  of  Dr.  Jarvis,  because  by  it 
he,  in  fact,  gives  up  one  half  of  Protest- 
antism. Nay,  if  the  doctor  be  sincere  in 
this  admission,  it  will  necessarily  bring 
him  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
for  the  church  has  always  understood  cer- 
tain passages  of  Scripture,  as  conferring 
infallibility  and  perpetuity  upon  her,  with- 
out any  possibility  for  the  gates  of  hell  to 
prevail  against  her  by  heresy  or  schism : 
this  fact  is  gathered  sufficiently  even  fit>m 
the  apostles’  creed,  where  we  say,  ''  I be- 
lieve the  church.”  This  creed  is  to  en- 
dure and  to  be  recited  to  the  end  of  time, 
and  in  this  creed  the  church  is  given  to 
us  as  the  authority  on  which  we  receive 
every  thing,  even  the  Scripture  itself. 
We  fear  therefore  that  this  admission  of 
tradition  by  Protestants,  is  only  in  word: 
whilst  they  say  that  we  must  follow  the 
interpretation  which  the  church  gives  to 
Scripture,  they  will  in  practice  follow  only 
their  own  individual  interpretation. 

Dr.  Jarvis  is  willing  to  admit  a traditive 
interpretation  of  Scripture  and  nothing 
^ more ; hence  it  becomes  his  duty  to  prove, 
from  Scripture  properly  interpreted,  those 
points  which  are  commonly  adduced  by 
us  to  show  that  important  articles  are  not 
found  in  Scripture.  Dr.  Milner  has  stated 
several  of  those  points.  Dr.  Jarvis  pro- 
bably found  it  too  difficult  to  make  his 
rule  work  in  regard  to  all  points ; he  has 
contented  himself  with  considering  the 
observance  of  Sunday  and  infant  baptism. 
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purposely  omitting  those  adduced  by  Dr. 
Milner^  as  well  as  the  Talidity  of  baptism 
conferred  by  heretics  and  sinners,  the 
Talidity  of  baptism  by  immersion,  the  in- 
spiration  of  the  New  Testament  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark, 
the  validity  of  baptism  conferred  by  lay- 
men, the  perpetuity  of  ordination  even 
among  heretics,  the  powers  of  the  priest- 
hood, &c.  We  will  let  the  reader  see  how 
the  Dr.  proves  the  observance  of  Sunday 
to  be  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures. 

**  Though  the  primaeval  Sabbath  was 
the  seventh  day  from  the  beginning  of 
creation,  yet  to  man,  the  last  formed  of 
the  Creator’s  work,  it  was  the  first.  As 
soon  as  he  became  a living  soul  he  enter- 
ed on  his  holy  Sabbath.  When  the  Is- 
raelites were  freed  from  Egyptian  bondage 
by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  they  immedi- 
ately entered  on  their  rest  in  the  wilder- 
ness. When  forty  years  after  they  crossed 
the  Joidan,  the  first  day  of  their  arrival  in 
the  land  of  Canaan  was  the  Sabbath.  (For 
the  proof  the  author  here  refers  to  a book 
of  his,  ^ a chronological  introduction  to  the 
history  of  the  church.’)  At  the  new  crea- 
tion, the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  the 

Glorified  man  Christ  Jesus,  the  second 
idam,  entered  into  his  Sabbath.  The  ob- 
servance of  that  day  may  well  be  consi- 
dered as  among  ^the  things  pertaining  to 
the  kingdom  of  God’  in  which  our  Lord 
instructed  his  apostles.”  p.  110. 

He  then  adduces  the  texts  by  which 
Protestants  generally  undertake  to  prove 
the  observance  of  Sunday  from  the  Bi- 
ble, says  that  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of 
Sunday  as  being  that  observed  by  all 
Christians,  and  adds,  that  “ not  a single 
church  can  be  found  from  the  very  begin- 
ning which  had  a different  practice.”* 
Thus  Dr.  Jarvis  supposes  that  he  has  suf- 
ficiently proved  the  observance  of  Sunday 
to  be  enjoined  in  the  Scriptures.  Now4 

• For  the  faliehood  of  thii  anertion,  lee  Cath. 

Mag.  1846,  p.  233. 


we  ask,  whether  such  proofs  as  these  are 
not  utterly  insignificant.  The  truth  is, 
that  such  men  as  Dr.  Jarvis  and  Protest- 
ants generally,  use  a microscope  of  a most 
wonderfully  magnifying  power,  to  dis- 
cover the  institution  of  Sunday  in  such 
texts  and  such  loose  reasonings,  and  they 
contract  the  pupils  of  their  eyes,  like  moles, 
in  overlooking  passages  of  Scripture  far 
more  clear  and  explicit  in  behalf  of  confes- 
sion of  sins,  purgatory,  and  the  invocation 
of  saints,  and  absolutely  blind  themselves 
not  to  see  in  the  Bible  such  manifest  doo 
trines  as  extreme  unction, the  infallibility  of 
the  church,  and  the  prerogatives  conferred 
upon  St.  Peter.  We  would  confidently  ask 
any  man  who  is  not  prejudiced,  and  is  not 
an  idiot : is  there  a shadow  of  reasoning  in 
the  following  remarks  ? **  The  primaeval 
Sabbath  was  for  man  the  first  day  of  his 
existence : therefore  instead  of  Saturday 
we  must  keep  the  Sunday or  in  the  fob 
lowing : The  first  day  after  the  going  out 
of  Egypt  and  after  entering  Canaan  was 
a Saturday,  a Sabbath  : therefore,  instead 
of  Saturday,  we  must  observe  the  Sunday. 
Nothing  else  than  hellebore  can  be  offered 
in  exchange  for  such  outlandish  conclu- 
sions. The  other  Scriptural  reasons,  al- 
though not  so  absurd,  still  prove  nothing, 
nor  do  they  contain  a word  about  the  man- 
ner of  keeping  the  Sunday.  Hence,  Pro- 
testants ought  to  observe  it  according  to  the 
method  laid  down  in  the  old  law,  eat  cold 
victuals,  kindle  no  fire  on  that  day,  not  stir 
from  their  houses,  and  keep  their  lands  fal- 
low once  in  seven  years.  We  regret  that 
want  of  room  does  not  permit  us  to  expose 
the  fantastic  reasons,  which  the  histori- 
ographer of  the  church  alleges  in  favor 
of  infant  baptism  as  proved  by  Scrip- 
ture. 

In  another  article  we  shall  conclude  our 
remarks  upon  Dr.  Jarvis’ 
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ABRIEL  Dc  La  Ri-  I 
BOURDB  was  born  in  the  . 
year  1615,  according  to  | 
some  writers,  in  the  Span-  i 
ish  Netherlands,  but  more 
probably  in  France.  He  ; 

at  an  early  age  embraced  i 

a religious  life,  and  became  a Franciscan 
of  the  reform  called  Recollects,  at  the  con- 
vent of  Bethune  in  Artois.  He  bore  here 
the  reputation  of  a holy  religious,  and  was 
equally  distinguished  for  his  virtue  and 
moderation,  and  was  at  different  periods 
of  his  life  elected  to  every  office  in  the  j 
convent.  He  filled  with  approbation  the 
office  of  warden,  superior,  inferior  and 
master  of  the  novices  in  convents  of  his 
order.  While  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
the  last  important  charge  at  the  convent 
of  Bethune,  Father  Hennepin  was  one 
of  the  novices  committed  to  his  charge, 
and  that  talented,  but  erratic  man,  bears 
testimony  to  his  guilelessness  and  zeal.  | 
He  had  spent  some  years  in  convents  in  j 
the  low  countries,  when  the  Franciscans, 
through  the  friendship  of  the  Count  de 
Frontenac,  were  permitted  to  undertake, 
the  mission  of  Canada  a second  time. 
They  had  founded  the  missions  in  the 
time  of  Champlain,  F.  Dennis  Jame 
having  come  out  with  him  in  1615,  as 
commissary,  accompanied  by  F.  Joseph  I 
Le  Caron  and  another  priest  and  a lay 
brother.  The  infancy  of  the  settlement 
and  the  wild  expeditions  of  the  venturous 
Champlafb,  did  not  enable  these  fathers, 
and  those  who  came  out  subsequently,  to 
effect  much  permanent  good.  The  Hu- 

* HeDDepin’f  New  Discoverj,  p.  390.  Descrip- 
tioo  de  la  Looiaiane,  Tonti  (the  real  oarrative 
U Looiaiana,  Hiat.'^CoU.  p.  67).  Paeudo  Tonti. 
Charlevoix  1.  p.  461.  Joatel,  p.  130,  Louia  I.  & 
CoU.  Sparfca^  Life  of  Lasalle,  vol  1,  new  aeriea. 
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rons,  the  Petuns,  the  neutral  Indians  were 
visited,  and  Le  Caron  even  traversed  a 
part  of  the  Iroquois  country,  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  preached  to  that 
people. 

Father  Le  Caron,  to  whom  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mission  was  almost  entirely 
confided,  perceiving  that  his  own  order 
being  a mendicant  one,  and  possessed  of 
little  wealth  in  Europe,  was  unable  to 
conduct  a mission  so  vast,  a mission 
which  could  receive  little  or  no  assistance 
from  the  poor  settlers  and  the  poorer  In- 
dians, invited  the  Jesuits  to  enter  this 
field,  as  their  society  was  organised  with 
special  reference  to  such  undertakings. 
Accordingly  Fathers  Lallemand,  Breboeuf 
and  Massa,  S.  J.,  came  out  in  1625. 
When  Canada  was  conquered  four  years 
later  by  Kertk,  all  the  religious  were  car* 
ried  away,  and  when  England  restored 
it  to  France,  the  company  of  merchants, 
for  pecuniary  reasons,  refused  to  permit 
the  Grey  Friars  to  renew  their  missions. 
They  were  excluded  till  Frontenac  took 
up  their  cause.  In  1669  a body  of  Fran- 
ciscans sailed  from  France,  but  were 
compelled  to  return  by  a storm  which 
drove  them  on  the  coast  of  Portugal. 

The  year  after  a new  band  embarked 
under  F.  Germaine  Allert,  afterward  bish- 
op of  Neuc^s,  and  reached  duebec,  just 
labout  thirty  years  affer  the  time  when 
the  other  fathers  had  been  carried  off  by 
Kertk.  Father  Ribourde  was  one  of  the 
companions  of  F.  Allert.  On  their  ar- 
rival at  duebec,  they  immediately  set 
about  the  erection  of  a church,  which  by 
the  alms  and  assistance  of  the  people  was 
soon  finished,  and  a pontifical  high  mass 
was  celebrated  in  it  by  the  bishop  of 
Petreea. 
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In  the  following  year  F.  Allert  returned 
to  France,  as  the  order  was  firmly  estab- 
lished here,  and  Father  Gabriel  became 
superior  of  the  Franciscans  in  Canada. 
The  duties  of  this  station  he  discharged 
for  some  years,  requiring,  as  they  did  at 
times,  his  almost  undivided  attention, 
owing  to  the  troubles  which  arose  with 
regard  to  the  Recollects,  and  which  wero 
arranged  only  by  Frontenac’s  interposi- 
tion. Indeed  the  wish  of  their  seraphic 
founder  seems  always  to  be  fulfilled  : the 
poor,  untidy  (so  to  speak)  Franciscan, 
barefooted  or  bareheaded,  is  always  treated 
as  an  inferior,  treated  with  contempt  by 
the  children  of  this  world : more  especi- 
ally by  those  who  devote  their  lives  to 
the  acquisition  of  that  wealth  which  the 
Franciscan  holds  as  nought. 

Although  the  controversy  was  conduct- 
ed with  considerable  heat,  it  is  clear  that 
F.  Ribourde  was  universally  esteemed, 
for  no  reproach  is  made  against  him  even 
by  those  directly  opposed  to  him. 

In  order  to  keep  the  Iroquois  in  check, 
and  to  form  a centre  for  a settlement, 
Frontenac  resolved  to  build  a fort  in 
Western  New  York.  Fort  Frontenac,  at 
Cataragui,  was  accordingly  commenced, 
and  before  its  palisade  fortifications  were 
complete,  F.  Gabriel  had  commenced  his 
mission  there : a church  was  soon  built, 
and  the  station  remained  ever  after  under 
the  direction  of  the  Recollects.  He  made 
several  missionary  excursions  into  the 
country  of  the.  Senecas,  but  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  produced  any  permanent 
result  in  that  fierce  tribe. 

When  Lasalle,  who  had  obtained  the 
grant  of  Ft.  Frontenac,  arrived  there  in 
1679,  he  found  Father  Gabriel  there  await-** 
ing  his  orders  with  F.  Hennepin  and  F. 
Zenobe  Mambre:  F.  Luke  Buisson  was 
to  succeed  F.  Gabriel  as  almoner  of  the 
fort,  and  F.  Watteau  was  to  attend  the 
fort  at  Niagara.  Father  Hennepin,  whose 
fondness  for  exaggeration  led  him  finally 
to  invent  a fictitious  narrative,  confesses 
that  he  induced  F.  Gabriel  to  undertake 
the  mission  with  Lasalle  by  concealing 


the  discouragements  he  had  encoun- 
tered. 

Having  arranged  all  his  affairs  at  the 
fort  and  installed  his  successor,  F.  Gabriel 
set  out  with  Mambre  and  Hennepin,  and 
reached  Niagara  on  the  30th  of  July. 
Lasalle  had  built  the  Griffin,  the  first 
vessel  ever  launched  above  the  falls,  and 
was  ready  to  proceed  on  his  voyage  to 
the  unknown  regions  of  the  southwest. 
They  embarked  on  the  seventh  of  August: 
and  sailing  through  the  lakes  they  reached 
Green  Bay,  after  experiencing  a dreadful 
storm  in  which  all  had  well  nigh  perished. 
From  this  place  Lasalle  sent  back  his 
vessel  with  furs,  and  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember set  out  in  four  canoes  to  the  south. 
On  the  first  of  October  a storm  com- 
pelled them  to  carry  their  canoes  on  their 
shoulders,  to  prevent  their  being  dashed 
to  pieces.  F.  Gabriel’s  advanced  age  and 
infirmity  rendered  him  unable  to  keep  up 
with  them,  and  F.  Hennepin  carried  him 
on  his  back.  The  next  day  they  had  to 
proceed  in  the  same  way  : the  fatigue  and 
want  of  food  caused  F.  Gabriel  to  faint, 
and  almost  deprived  him  of  life.  They 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph’s  or 
river  of  the  Miami,  on  All  Saints  day, 
and  here  Lasalle  built  a fort,  and  leaving 
ten  men  in  it,  with  the  rest  of  his  force 
ascended  the  St.  Joseph’s  and  passed  over 
the  morasses  which  connected  that  river 
with  the  Kinkakee,  now  frozen  and  dan- 
gerous. Sailing  down  the  Illinois  he  built  a 
fort  which  he  called  CreveC(Eur,*in  the  bit- 
terness of  his  heart,  for  the  Griffin,  his  ves- 
sel of  the  lakes,  had  undoubtedly  perished, 
Lasalle  determined  to  return  to  Fort  Fron- 
tenac, and  set  out  on  foot  alone.  Before 
his  departure  he  ordered  Touti,  his  military 
commander,  to  fortify  an  eminence  some 
distance  up  the  river,  called  the  Rockfort. 

F.  Mambre  was  adopted  by  an  Illinois 
chief  near  the  fort,  and  began  to  study 
their  language : and  as  he  progressed  he 
exercised  his  missionary  calling,  though 
with  little  success.  F.  Hennepin  went 
off  on  a voyage  of  discovery  and  Father 

* It  was  ibur  days*  journey  below  Lake  Peoria. 
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de  la  Ribourde  erected  a chapel  io  the  fort, 
and  was  sooo  after  adopted  by  a chief, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  their  language. 
Father  Mambre  had  not  been  idle  \ he  bad 
gone  with  the  Indians  to  their  hunting 
ground  ; and  there,  in  the  summer  heats,  j 
and  on  the  open  prairie,  made  himself  | 
master  of  their  language.  But  no  rich  | 
harvest  gladdened  him:  be  found  a few  { 
docile,  but  even  these  he  could  not  induce 
to  renounce  entirely  their  ancient  super- 
stitions : and  one  of  his  most  promising 
catechumens,  being  at  the  point  of  death,  ’ 
sent  for  a medicine  man.  F.  Mambre  j 
visited  some  other  villages  and  even  went  ^ 
to  the  Miainis,  but  gives  them  a character  i 
by  no  means  encouraging  to  a missionary. 

Tonii’s  effort  to  fortify  Rockfort,  failed 
as  his  men  deserted,  and  he  was  attacked  i 
and  wounded  by  the  Iroquois.  Ou  his  | 
way  back  to  Fort  Creve  CoBur  he  was  ■ 
met  by  FF.  Mambre  and  Ribourde  who  ; 
alone  had  gone  out  to  find  him.  Tonti  * 
and  Father  Mambre  set  out  alone  to  treat  ; 
with  the  Iroquois  who  were  now  advanc-  i 
ing  on  the  fort:  the  parley  resulted  in 
nothing,  and  they  determined  to  flee  as  i 
Creve  Cceur  was  not  tenable.  That  night  I 
was  passed  in  constant  expectation  of  an  I 
attack,  and  all  prepared  for  death.  On  I 
the  following  day,  the  11th  of  September,  I 
they  embarked  on  the  Illinois.  The  ca-  j 
noe  was  a poor  one,  and  had  to  carry  I 
seven  persons ; it  leaked  so  that  they  had  ; 
to  stop  cbnsianlly.  On  one  occasion  they 
drew  it  on  shore  to  repair  it,  and  F.  Ga- 
briel went  walking  on  the  bank  saying 
bis  office.  Having  strayed  out  of  sight 
of  his  companions,  he  was  met  by  a party 
of  Kickapoos,  a tribe  inhabiting  the  centre 
of  Wiskonsin,  who  having  heard  of  the 
invasion  of  the  Iroquois,  set  out  to  oppose 
them.  Although  F.  Ribourde  was  no 
enemy,  they  killed  him  with  a war  club 
and  scalped  him.*  This  occurred  five 
leagues  from  Fort  Cr^ve  CcBur, 

* ToQti*i  narrative  differa  in  the  account  of  thia, 
bat  the  one  above  heart  a more  probable  appear- 
anoe.  Hennepin  iu  hie  last  work  oenturet  P, 
Mambre  aud  Tonti,  apparently  without  good 
cawe,  for  oot  eeekiag  further  for  F.  Gabriel. 


Tonti  and  F.  Zenobe  Mambre  sought 
him,  but  finding  the  marks  of  the  struggle 
on  the  ground, fied,  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
parly,  reached  Lake  Michigan  in  safely, 
and  F.  Zenobe  went  to  Green  Bay  and 
wintered  with  the  Jesuits.  A Jesuit  in 
the  west  afterwards  learned  the  particulars 
of  his  death,  and  purchased  his  breviary 
and  prayer  hook  from  a Kickapoo.  Thus 
fell,  at  the  advanced  age  of  sixty-five,  a 
missionary  who  had  consulted  rather  his 
intrepidity  than  his  strength  in  this  distant 
expedition.  Having  spent  the  best  days  of 
his  life  in  the  quiet  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  the  offices  he  had  humbly  filled  in  a con- 
vent, he  came  to  Canada  to  gain  the  same 
esteem  and  affection  from  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  a holy  and  bumble  reli- 
gious, of  rare  virtue  aud  modesty,  yet 
firm  and  intrepid  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  and  his  character  is  extolled  by  all 
who  mention  his  death. 


ZENOBE  HAMBRE  AND  MAXIME  LE  CLERC, 

O.  S.  F.,  CAVF.LIER  AND  CHEFDRVILLE, 

SULPITIANS,  1687. 

Having  glanced  for  a moment  at  the 
services  of  Father  Mambre,  we  may  say 
a few  words  of  the  close  of  his  life.  La- 
salle  rejoined  the  remains  of  his  force  in 
1681,  and  when  he  found  that  his  expedi- 
tion was  frustrated,  he  returned  to  France 
in  1683,  to  fit  out  another  to  go  by  sea  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Father 
Zenobe  accompained  him  to  France,  and 
with  three  other  Franciscans  and  three 
Sulpilians  embarked  with  him  for  Ameri- 
ca. Owing  to  the  obstinacy  of  Beaujeu, 
who  commanded  the  vessels,  they  missed 
the  mouth  of  the  river  and  passed  down 
to  Galveston  bay.  After  experiencing 
many  disasters,  among  others  the  ship- 
wreck of  some  of  his  vessels  in  one  of 
which  Father  Zenobe  nearly  perished, 
having  been  swept  overboard  and  saved 
only  by  a rope,  Lasalle  built  a fort  which 
he  called  Fort  Su  Louis,  and  named  the 
bay  St.  Bernard’s.  He  soon  af\er  set  out 
to  find  the  Mississippi,  leaving  in  the  fort 
M.  Cavelier,  his  brother,  and  M.  Chefde- 
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rille  a relative,  the  amiable  and  untiring 
F.  Zenobe  Mambre  and  Mazime  Le  Clerc. 
Twenty  four  others  were  left  with  these 
clergymen  2 they  look  their  last  farewell 
of  each  other  on  the  12th  January,  1687. 

When  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  heard 
from  the  Indians  that  the  French  were 
founding  a settlement  in  Texas,  they  re- 
solved to  drive  them  out,  and  in  January 
Don  Alonzo  de  Leon  set  out  with  a body 
of  men  from  Coahuila,  to  go  to  St.  Ber- 
nard’s bay.  After  a long  and  tedious 
march  with  uncertain  guides,  they  reached 
the  fort. ' As  they  drew  near  an  ominous 
silence  prevailed : no  one  appeared  ; the 
hearts  that  but  a moment  before  throbbed 
with  the  hope  of  a successful  attack,  now 
were  chilled  by  this  mysterious  silence. 
They  at  last  stood  within  the  fort.  Within 
and  without  lay  the  bodies  of  its  tenants, 
DOW  mouldering  in  the  dust.  The  priest 
and  the  soldier,  the  wife  and  the  husband, 
lay  dead  before  them.  The  Spaniard  had 
marched  many  a league  to  break  up  the 
little  colony : but  other  feelings  ruled  now. 
Kneeling  down  they  offered  up  their 
prayers  for  the  departed,  and  then  decently 
interred  them.  Don  Alonzo  made  some 
inquiries  among  the  Indians  as  to  their 
death,  but  the  evasive  answers  showed 
him,  that  his  own  safety  would  be  perilled 
by  two  pressing  inquiries.  Rescuing  the 
four  survivors,  and  taking  as  prisoners  two 
of  Lasalle’s  malcontents,  he  returned  to 
Coahuila.  The  massacre  occurred  on  the 
20ih  of  July,  1687. 

F.  Mambre  had  arrived  in  Canada  June 
24,  1675,  and  F.  Le  Clerc  on  the  ninth  of 
July  in  the  following  year. 

NICHOLAS  FOUCAULT,  1703.* 

He  was  a Canadian  clergyman,  ordain- 
ed it  seems  on  the  3d  of  December,  1689. 
He  was  stationed  on  the  lower  Mississippi 
and  was  killed  August  22d,  1703,  by  the 
Coiras,  a tribe  on  the  Arkansas  side  of 
the  river.  He  was  at  the  time  descending 
the  river  in  a canoe. 

*CharleToix  Hi,  p.  431 . Guyarre  Uistoire  de  la 

^uisiaue,  p.  72,  80,  138. 


JOHN  FEANCIS  BUISSON  DB  ST.  COMB,  1707. 

Father  Saint  C6me  was  another  Cana- 
dian priest.  He  was  ordained  on  the 
thirtieth  of  November,  1683.  Not  long 
before  the  year  1700,  he  was  sent  from 
Canada  and  began  a mission  among  the 
Natchez  : a nation  once  extremely  power- 
ful, but  though  much  reduced,  able  to 
bring  twelve  hundred  men  into  the  field. 
He  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  the  fe- 
male chief,  and  obtained  the  good  will  of 
the  people  by  whom  he  was  greatly  be- 
loved ; still  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
mission  was  successful. 

Being  compelled  to  visit  Mobile  in  1707 
on  business,  he  embarked  with  three 
Frenchmen,  and  while  sailing  down  the 
river  the  whole  party  were  attacked  and 
slain  by  the  Sitimachas  or  Tchoumachas 
or  Tchioumachaqui,  (for  I find  it  written 
thus  differently)  a nation  dwelling  on  the 
western  side  about  two  days’  journey  from 
the  river. 

The  Natchez  avenged  his  death  by  the 
almost  entire  destruction  of  the  tribe,  and 
to  preserve  the  recollection  of  him  they 
gave  to  the  “ Lesser  Sun”  or  second  chief, 
the  name  of  St.  C6me. 

NICHOLAS  BENEDICT  CONSTANTINE,  O.  8.  F., 

1706.* 

He  was  chaplain  of  the  fort  in  the  Mi- 
arois.  The  Ottawas  suddenly  attacked 
the  Miamis  in  1706.  He  was  walking  in 
his  garden  at  the  moment  of  the  attack, 
and  was  seized  and  bound  by  some  Otta- 
was, but  one  of  their  chiefs  released  him 
and  bade  him  retire  to  the  fort.  As  he 
was  entering  it,  the  Ottawas  fired  at  him 
or  at  the  Miamis  who  were  flying  to  the 
fort,  when  F.  Constantine  fell  dead. 

This  occurred  on  the  first  of  June,  1706. 
He  had  been  on  the  mission  in  Canada 
ten  years  nearly,  having  arrived  on  the 
first  of  July,  1696. 

BASIL  ORAVIBR,  8.  J.,  1710.t 

Father  Gravier  came  to  this  country  in 

•2  Charlevoix  ii,  ^ 309. 
t Charlevoix  ii,  p>  8>  Lettret  ^ifiantef,  v^" 
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1672,  and  arrived  at  Cluebec  on  the  17th 
of  June.  The  following  are  the  only  in- 
cidents of  his  life  I find  recorded. 

He  undertook  the  Illinois  mission  pro- 
bably about  1693,  on  the  departure  of  F. 
Rasies,  who  had  been  sent  there  after  it 
had  been  abandoned  by  F.  Allouez.  F. 
Gravier  founded  the  village  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  or  Kaskaskia : and 
became  a perfect  master  of  the  Illinois 
language : and  was  the  first  who  correctly 
ascertained  its  principles,  and  reduced  it  to 
grammatical  rules.  He  had  at  first  much 
to  sufier  from  the  medicine  men,  and  his 
life  was  exposed  to  continual  dangers; 
but  nothing  repulsed  him,  and  he  sur- 
mounted all  these  obstacles  by  his  patience 
and  mildness.  He  was  subsequently  re- 
called to  Michillimackinaw,  and  his  place 


supplied  by  FF.  Mar^t,  Pinet  and  Bin- 
neteau.‘  Fort  St.  Louis  in  the  Peorias 
being  abandoned  in  1700  by  Tonti,  and 
the  settlers  being  scattered  by  the  death 
of  Lasalle,  F.  Gravier  judged  it  a favor- 
able occasion  to  re-establish  the  mission, 
and  commenced  his  labors  again  near 
Hockfort  in  the  great  village  of  the  Peorias. 
He  soon  assembled  a numerous  flock  and 
had  the  consolation  of  seeing,  amid  this 
abandoned  nation,  examples  of  virtue 
equal  to  any  exhibited  in  the  mission  of 
Canada. 

The  enemy  of  man,  however,  could 
still  influence  many  to  oppose  him,  even 
by  violence,  and  from  one  of  the  medicine 
men  he  received,  in  June  1710,  a mortal 
lyound  in  a popular  turmoil  which  they 
had  excited. 


MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  THEOLOGY. 

Trmntlated  for  U.  S.  C.  Magazine. 
coKTiMOBD  raoM  p.  389,  vol.  vi. 


WO  incurable  defects  have 
ever  proved  fatal, and  will 
continue  to  prove  fatal  to 
all  merely  human  sys- 
tems of  morality ; the 
want  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  want  of  motwea,  A system,  to  be 
perfect,  ought  to  unite  both  the  beautiful 
and  the  reasonable  in  the  highest  degree : 
that  is,  so  far  from  excluding,  it  ought  to 
inculcate  the  most  noble  sentiments  and 
actions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish 
us  with  motives  sufficient  for  embracing 
them.  Now  there  is  not  one  of  these 
human  systems  that  can  do  so.  Each  of 
them  is  driven,  as  it  were,  to  make  a 
choice,  and  all  that  it  gains  on  the  one 
hand  it  loses  on  the  other.  If  to  avoid 
the  difficulty  you  make  an  intermediate 
system,  this  will  temper  the  two  defects. 


but  it  will  be  vitiated  by  both.  Allow  me 
to  enter  more  at  length  into  this  point,  so 
as  to  make  clearer  my  proposition. 

In  proportion  as  a system  of  moral 
philosophy  suits  itself  more  to  the  univer- 
sal sentiments  of  man,  by  consecrating 
those  maxims  which  men  have  always 
praised  and  admired,  such  as  preferring 
what  is  right  to  what  is  agreeable,  the 
sacrifice  of  self,  doing  good  without  the 
hope  of  reward  or  praise ; in  the  same 
proportion  it  becomes  difficult  to  find  in 
the  understanding  a reasonable  foundation 
for  such  doctrine.  In  fact,  if  we  examine 
what  it  is,  in  a beautiful  action,  that  ex- 
cites our  admiration  and  makes  us  call  it 
beautiful,  we  will  find  that  it  is  nothing 
but  the  difficulty.  I mean,  not  the  diffi- 
culty of  execution,  that  arises  from  out- 
ward obstacles,  but  the  difficulty  of  resol  v- 
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ing  to'perfoitn  it.  That  H be  also  oaefol 
and  just,  are  necessary  conditions,  with- 
oat  which  it  would  not  be  beaotifal ; but 
they  are  not  the  qualities  that  positirely 
make  it  beautifuL  This  is  so  true,  that 
if,  while  in  the  act  of  admiring  a noble 
resolution,  taken  by  a man  in  any  parti- 
colar  circumstances,  we  diacorer  that  it 
was  to  his  own  adrantage,  and  that  he 
was  aware  of  it,  our  admiration  ceases. 
We  may  say  that  the  resolution  was  good, 
useful,  right,  prudent — but  we  will  not 
call  it  noble  or  beautiful.  We  may  say 
the  man  has  proved  himself  fortunate, 
upright  and  sensible — but  nobody  will 
style  him  great.  Another  proof  of  this 
we  may  detect  in  the  workings  of  envy. 
When  this  bad  passion  beholds  a malt 
perform  a handsome  deed,  which  cannot 
be  denied,  she  tries  to  discover  some  mo- 
tive that  may  have  induced  him  to  it,  so 
that  he  may  appear  to  have  consulted  his 
own  interest : that  is,  she  tries  to  show  that 
the  action  was  not  difficult:  and  things 
that  are  easy  are  not  admired.  But  why 
is  it,  that  the  most  beautiful  actions  ap- 
pear, to  the  great  mass  of  men,  to  be  so 
difficult?  It  is  because  human  reason 
does  not  offer  motives  strong  enough  to 
induce  them  to  the  performance,  nay, 
more,  self-love  urgently  dissuades  them 
from  it  Hence  it  comes  that  the  more  a 
system  of  morality  has  for  its  object  noble- 
ness of  action — the  beaut^ul — the  fewer 
arguments  will  it  derive  from  reason,  to 
make  us  adopt  and  follow  it 
If  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  a system 
founded  on  reason  alone,  and  requiring 
of  roan  no  other  efforts  of  resolution, 
than  those  which  can  be  proved  to  con- 
duce to  his  temporal  advantage; — this 
will  dissatisfy  and  offend  another  tendency 
of  all  mankind.  For  we  are  not  at  all 
willing  to  throw  aside  the  sentiment  of 
esteem  awakened  by  an  action  which  is 
beautiful  without  being  profitable; — in 
fact  beautiful  because  not  profitable.  I 
know  that,  in  the  theory  of  morality 
which  is  founded  on  interest,  an  explaua- 
lioa  is  given  of  the  most  magnanimous 


actioDs,  and  the  most  mdepcpdeat  of  wbai 
is  commonly  cousidefed  iniereet.  Tbs 
explanation  is,  that  men  of  great  eouls, 
find  in  such  actions  a high  degree  of  plea- 
sure. But  for  a system  of  morality  to  be 
complete,  it  is  not  enough  that  it  explains 
how  some  men  have  performed  such  ac- 
tions ; it  ought  to  give  reasons  and  mo- 
tives that  can  induce  other  men  to  perform 
them : otherwise  the  most  perfect  part  of 
the  system  becomes  an  exception  to  the 
rule : an  acquaintance  with  it,  is  the  privi- 
lege of  a few,  who  depart  from  the  com- 
mon mode  of  reasoning,  a kind  of  eccen- 
tric taste  in  morals.*  There  is  a poarer 
in  man  which  forces  him  to  disapprove 
of  whatever  seems  false:  and  since  he 
cannot  disapprove  of  disinterested  acts  of 
virtue,  he  must  have  a system  in  which 
they  will  appear  agreeable  to  reason.  I 
am  persuaded,  that  the  more  any  one  ob- 
serves, the  more  clearly  he  will  see,  that  all 
human  systems  of  morality  play  around 
these  two  points,  suiving  in  vain  to  bring 
them  together.  Every  system  is  partially 
founded  in  human  nature,  that  is  either 
in  human  reason,  or  in  human  senti- 
ments : the  difficulty  is,  to  build  on  both 
at  once — to  find  a point  where  they  per- 
fectly unite.  That  point  is  moral  theology. 

Imagine  any  sentiment  whatever  of  the 
highest  perfection ; it  is  found  in  the 
Grospel.  Let  the  soul  that  is  most  tho- 
roughly purified  from  selfish  feelings, 
raise  up  its  desires  to  the  loftiest  ideal  of 
the  morally  beautiful,  it  will  not  pass 
above  the  regions  of  the  Gospel.  At  the 
same  time,  however  sublime  the  senti- 
ment may  be,  the  Gospel  oflers  for  it  a 
reasonable  motive,  outweighing  all  objec- 
tions, and  in  natural  connection  with  the 
whole  of  divine  revelation. 

Is  it  a beautiful  thing,  to  forgive  an 

*Tbe  AQOiiymoai  Author  of  tho  life  of  Holve- 
tiiit,  After  relAtiog  fone  trAiti  of  that  writer*A 
beneroleuee,  inforrot  ui  tbut  he  ttid  to  hii  eer- 
▼Aut  who  witnetied  them  : '*  1 forbid  you  to  tell 
of  thii,  even  After  my  detth.*'  The  AuUior  would 
not  hove  reeordcd  tnii  feet,  if  he  had  not  thought 
that  the  desire  to  eoneeal  the  benefits  we  beotow, 
was  A virtuous  disposition.  It  is  uudonht- 
edlyibiit  in  Helvetius’  system.^' 
to  maaaify  it  amoug  the  virtue- 
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injury  1 to  keep  my  heart  antroubledj 
gmitle  and  brotherly  towards  him  who 
bates  mel  Who  can  doubt  it?  And  yet 
why  ought  I to  be  thus  disposed,  if  all 
nature  within  me  arouses  such  different 
feelings  ? Because  you  cannot  bate  your 
brother  unless  as  being  the  cause  of  evil 
to  you  i and  if  he  be  not  such,  your  hatred 
is  unreasonable  and  unjust  Now  in  truth 
he  has  not  been  the  cause  of  evil  to  you  : 
nothing  but  your  own  will  can  do  you 
real  injury.  He  has  done  harm  to  him- 
self, and  he  deserves  your  pity.  If  you 
feel  stung  by  the  offence,  it  is  because  you 
give  to  the  things  of  this  life  a value  which 
is  not  theirs : because  you  do  not  feel  ha- 
bitually that  God  is  your  only  good ; and 
that  there  is  no  man,  no  creature  whatso- 
ever, that  can  separate  you  from  him. 
Your  hatred  then  proceeds  from  the  cor- 
ruption of  your  own  heart,  and  the  error 
of  your  own  understanding  : purify  your 
heart,  and  set  right  your  understanding, 
and  you  can  no  longer  hate.  Again,  you 
acknowledge  it  your  most  sacred  duty  to 
love  God  above  all  things : then  you  must 
desire  that  he  be  glorified  and  obeyed. 
Would  you  dare  to  wish  that  any  rational 
creature  should  refuse  God  homage,  or 
rebel  against  his  law?  You  shudder  to 
think  of  it : then  you  will  desire  that  all 
men  should  serve  God,  and  make  good 
use  of  his  blessings  : if  so,  then  you  de- 
sire for  every  man  perfection  and  supreme 
happiness:  you  love  every  neighbor  as 
yourself. 

Is  it  beautiful  for  a man  to  lay  down  his 
life  for  truth  and  justice:  and  to  do  it 
without  witnesses  to  admire  him  •,  with- 
out compassion  from  others ; with  a cer- 
tainty that  men  will  be  deceived  by  false 
appearances  and  follow  him  with  their 
corses ; that  the  feelings  of  the  sacredness 
of  his  cause,  will  not  find  beyond  himself 
one  single  breast  to  take  shelter  in  ? No 
one  can  help  shedding  tears  of  admiration 
at  hearing  that  a fellow  man  has  left  this 
life  in  such  trying  circumstances.*  But 

• This  reileetioo  gives  an  ioteiise  interest  to 
tkm  fete  of  Mr.  Ury,  who  is  ■entioaed  in  the 


how  can  it  be  shown  that  he  has  acted 
reasonably  ? For  what  motive  is  a man 
to  renounce  that  tendency  which  rules 
over  a whole  existence;  the  desire  of 
having  souls  immortal,  like  our  own,  to 
sympathize  with  our  deepest  and  sub- 
limest  feelings  ? ' Because — ^when,  to  fol- 
low what  is  right,  there  is  no  other  road 
but  death,  we  know  this  to  be  the  road 
which  God  has  marked  out  for  us,  to  lead 
us  to  himself:  because  this  present  life  is 
not  the  completion  of  our  being ; because 
the  desire  of  approbation  that  lives  within 
us,  will  never  be  satisfied,  but  with  the 
approbation  of  God : because  every  sacri- 
fice of  ours  is  a trifle  in  comparison  with 
the  unspeakable  sacrifice  of  our  divine 
Saviour,  whom  we  must  imitate,  if  we 
would  follow  him  into  his  kingdom. 

Such  are  the  motives  and  the  views,  by 
which  millionsof  weak  creatures,  with  that 
divine  assistance  which  makes  all  duties 
easy,  have  been  persuaded  that  the  most 
admirable  and  most  difficult  effort  of  hu- 
man resolution,  that  of  dying  in  tortures 
for  the  sake  of  truth,  was  not  only  in  per- 
fect conformity  with  reason,  but  was  the 
only  reasonable  course ; and  have  follow- 
ed it.  Wonderful  history  of  religion!—^ 
in  which  the  act  of  virtue,  that  most  sur- 
passes the  strength  of  man,  is  perhaps 
the  one  of  which  the  examples  are  most 
numerous.  But  no  act  of  virtue  what- 
ever can  be  imagined,  for  which  the  Gk>8- 
pel  does  not  offer  sufficient  motives : no 

memoin  of  Arehbiihop  Carroll,  in  this  Magazine : 
Noa.  for  Oeoember,  lo46,  and  Janoa^,  1847. 

If  he  was  reall  v a Catholic  priest,  certain- 

ly the  bitterest  dreg,  in  the  chalice  of  hia  igno- 
miniona  puniahaent,  must  have  been  to  contraat 
his  true  character,  and  the  glory  of  hia  mart}  r- 
doffi,  with  the  eaecrable  reputation  he  waa  to 
leave  behind  him,  without  a probability  of  aym- 
pathy  even  from  his  Catholic  brethren  who  nught 
afterwards  hear  hia  name.  And  this — if  we  can 
obtain  a certainty  of  the  fact— most  greatly  in- 
crease our  veneration  for  hia  anfferings,  ana  our 
admiratiou  of  hia  heroic  prudence,  in  conaoltii^ 
even  at  such  a sacrifice,  tne  welfare  of  hia  frieods. 
In  the  same  measure,  it  ought  to  increase  the 
desire  of  every  Catholic,  to  procure  all  the  infor- 
mation possible,  on  this  anbieot. 

The  translator  has  heard  it  asserted,  that  there 
exists  is  New  York  a tradition,  that  for  building 
St.  Peter's  church,  the  actual  site  was  selected, 
bacottse  it  teas  fbe  spot  on  which  apricit  had  bam 
put  fo  dmih/or  ki$  rdigum. 
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yicious  sentiment  can  be  conceived,  that 
does  not,  according  to  the  same  Gospel, 
presuppose  a false  idea.  Ask  a Christian, 
what  line  of  conduct  will  in  every  case 
be  found  the  most  reasonable  and  the  most 
expedient:  he  must  answer,  that  it  will 
be  the  one  which  is  the  most  correct  and 
the  most  generous. 

But  this  is  not  all : in  the  philosophic 
systems  of  morality,  is  found  another  de- 
fect, absolutely  fatal,  and  yet  without 
remedy.  If  we  view  them  with  respect 
to  this,  and  compare  them  with  moral 
theology,  we  will  find  that  this  latter,  not 
only  is  free  from  the  defect,  but  possesses 
in  its  stead  a positive  perfection. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  morality 
can  never  be  a merely  speculative  truth ; 
it  must  be  such  as  to  give  birth  to  rules 
which  may  govern  us  in  life.  Now  all 
the  principles  of  philosophic  morality  are 
barren  and  useless  for  application.  Not, 
that  from  a given  principle,  we  cannot 
deduce  a rule,  but  that  they  do  not  give 
birth  to  rules  undeniable,  universal  and 
unchangeable — rules  that  every  one  must 
acknowledge,  if  he  admits  the  principle. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  one  of  these 
principles,  perhaps  the  one  most  widely 
diffused  in  these  times;  that  which  re- 
duces all  moral  obligations  to  self-interest 
rightly  understood: — a principle,  which 
supposes  the  interest  of  the  individual  to 
coincide  always  with  the  common  inter- 
est ; so  that  every  man,  by  doing  good  to 
others,  contributes  to  his  own  happiness, 
and  vice  versa.*  Let  us  suppose  a man, 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  this  prin- 
ciple, and  sincerely  disposed  to  regulate 
his  conduct  by  it,  and  now  about  to  de- 
termine his  course,  in  some  particular 
circumstances,  what  will  he  do  to  find 
out  his  rule?  He  will  examine  what  is 
his  interest  How  is  he  to  ascertain  it? 
He  will  consider  all  the  consequences, 
pleasant  and  painful,  that  bis  conduct 
may  lead  to.  Is  the  future  laid  open  to 
his  view  7 Does  he  know  the  effects  of 

*See  Eiiai  lur  rindifference  en  matiere  de 
religion.  3me.  edit.  T.  I.,  note  to  page  476-77. 


the  efiects;  and  all  those  circamstaoces 
which,  though  independent  of  his  con- 
duct, will  seriously  affect  him  in  conse- 
quence of  it;  the  opinions  of  men,  their 
changing  humors,  the  possible  change  of 
his  own  sentiments?  To  say  nothing  of 
the  time  and  pains  necessary  for  such  an 
inquiry,  even  if  it  be  made,  how  can  it 
ever  lead  to  a satisfactory  conclusion? 
This  principle  then  is  applicable  only  to 
the  past ; it  is  a principle  of  observation, 
not  of  practical  rules.  You  will  tell  me, 
that,  observing  all  the  actions  of  mankind, 
we  invariably  see  virtuous  deeds  adding 
to  the  happiness  of  him  who  does  them, 
and  every  wicked  act  followed  by  its  pun- 
ishment. Be  it  so;  I let  the  fact  pass; 
but  that  is  not  the  question.  My  difficuU 
ly  is,  when  I have  to  choose  between  two 
courses  of  action,  how  will  I know  which 
of  them  is  most  for  my  happiness!  Do 
you  refer  me  to  my  experience? — but  that 
is  not  sufliciently  extensive.  To  the  ex- 
perience of  all  ages?  — but  I am  not 
acquainted  with  it ; and,  besides,  it  would 
not  answer;  because  I ought  to  know 
the  effects  of  the  action  upon  myself,  in 
these  peculiar  circumstances,  in  which  I 
am  at  this  moment.  Do  you  refer  me  to 
the  universal  consent  of  men  ? — but  there 
is  no  such  consent  in  existence;  and  if 
there  were,  it  would  be  no  authority  for 
me.  I would  have  to  suppose  that  men 
are  never  wrong,  when  they  agree  about 
an  action  being  useful  or  injurious ; and, 
moreover,  that  their  unanimous  observa- 
tions are  applicable  to  my  particular  case. 

But  since,  according  to  this  system,  in 
every  virtuous  action  there  are  verified 
two  conditions,  the  good  of  the  individual, 
and  the  common  good ; hence,  unable  to 
discover  the  former,  and  make  from  it  a 
rule  to  guide  me,  I will  inquire  for  the 
latter,  and  make  a rule  from  that ; know- 
ing that  if  I contribute  to  the  common 
good  I will  be  adding  also  to  my  own 
happiness.  But  I need  not  spend  time  to 
show  that  this,  too,  we  can  never  ascer- 
tain : that  to  learn  beforehand  the  whole 
sum  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  that  my 
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determination  will  be  the  cause  of,  to 
other  men,  is  beyond  the  endearors  of  the 
human  mind.  But  let  us  even  suppose 
a man  to  have  succeeded  in  this ; to  have 
ascertained  that  this  or  that  action  will 
certainly  be  useful  to  the  public  and  to 
have  resolved  on  doing  it.  Let  us  sup- 
pose— and  the  supposition  is  not  a strange 
one — that  for  this  action  he  is  hated,  per- 
secuted, tortured ; does  his  action  become 
bad,  because  he  cannot  make  his  own  in- 
terest combine  with  the  public  good  ? You 
will  say,  that  his  good  conscience  sup- 
ports him  and  rewards  him,  and  thus  his 
own  interest  is  secured.  But  is  this  voice 
of  conscience  certain  and  lasting  ? Does 
it,  for  every  action  useful  to  the  public, 
bestow  on  the  individual  a degree  of  hap- 
piness invariably  outweighing  all  the  ills 
that  can  accompany  it ; and  for  every  ac- 
tion injurious  to  the  public  weal,  a torment 
greater  than  the  profit  7 If  you  say  it  does, 
then  we  most  recur  to  conscience  alone, 
to  regulate  us,  independently  of  all  other 
pains  and  pleasures : because  the  pleasure 
or  the  pain  that  conscience  feels,  being 
infallible  and  always  paramount,  it  will 
give  us,  even  according  to  this  system, 
an  infallible  standard  of  virtue.  But  if 
you  will  not  agree  to  this ; if  you  argue 
that  the  retribution  of  conscience  is  not 
infallible ; that  it  may  fail,  first,  in  point 
of  time,  because  a man  may  take  pleasure 
in  an  act  really  hurtful,  or  may  feel  pain 
for  an  act  really  fitting,  and  then  die  be- 
fore the  remorse  or  the  consolation  of  con- 
science may  have  brought  him  his  pun- 
ishment or  his  reward ; that  it  may  fail 
again,  because  it  depends  on  the  circum- 
stances, on  the  ideas,  andjin  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  individual  concerned ; then  it 
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foUows  thatwthe  certainty  of  an  action’s 
being  for  the  common  good,  does  not  en- 
able us  to  call  it  virtuous,  and  does  not 
prove  to  a man  that  it  is  his  duty  to  perform 
it ; since  it  does  not  prove  that  it  is  for  his 
individual  good.  If  you  say  that  this 
voice  of  conscience,  although  not  infalli- 
ble nor  paramount,  still  is  so  considered 
in  the  calculation,  because  unquestionably 
a cause  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  according 
to  our  actions,  and  therefore  giving  a pro- 
bability of  reward  or  punishment ; then  it 
will  follow  that  in  different  cases,  though 
the  external  circumstances  be  perfectly 
equal,  the  obligation  will  be  unequal,  be- 
cause the  fear  of  injury  to  the  public,  may 
deter  from  an  injurious  action  one  man 
who  knows  his  own  delicate  conscience, 
and  foresees  a lessening  of  his  own  hap- 
piness; while  it  will  not  deter  another 
who  feels  hardened  against  remorse,  and 
expects  no  interruption  to  his  tranquillity. 
Thus  the  two  extremes  in  the  system,  the 
common  good,  and  the  individual  good, 
will  combine  in  the  first  case,  and  not  in 
the  second.  These  and  many  others, 
noticed  by  thinking  moralists,  are  true 
consequences  of  this  system : a system 
thoroughly  absurd,  because  it  is  founded 
on  the  supposition  of  a fact,  belied  in  a 
thousand  cases  by  experience;  that  is, 
that  the  common  good  always  coincides 
with  the  good  of  the  individual,  in  this 
life : a fact  which,  even  if  it  were  real, 
could  never  be  demonstrated  and  laid  down 
as  a principle  regarding  the  future,  since 
every  man  has  not  the  necessary  data  for 
verifying  it  in  his  own  case.  And  as 
error  gives  birth  to  error,  this  system  is 
inapplicable  in  practice,  for  the  same 
reasons  that  make  it  absurd  in  principle. 
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PRESENTATION  OF  CHRIST  IN  THE  TEMPLE. 


Th«  son  is  on  JerossJem, 

Though  faint  its  winter  raj ; 

It  plays  upon  the  Jordan’s  wave 
And  lights  the  snowy  spray : 

The  Temple  looks  o’er  Sion’s  walls. 

Its  massive  gates  and  towers — 

O,  what  a glorious  edifice 
For  Abraham’s  God  and  ours ! 

Thnt  wealth’s  great  vot’ries  move  along 
In  slow  majestic  pride ; 

fifere  hurries  on,  in  joyous  mood. 

The  train  of  some  young  bride. 

Ah,  heed  them  not,  but  tom  to  see. 

In  simple  garb  and  poor, 

A mother,  with  her  new-born  Son, 

Beside  the  temple  door. 

How  placid  is  her  stately  brow. 

Her  downcast  eyes  how  meek ! 

And  rich  and  delicate  the  glow 
Of  beauty  on  her  cheek : 


ERHAPS  in  the  whole 
circle  of  I'estiyals,  through 
which  the  church  con> 
ducts  her  children  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  there 
is  not  one  that  suggests  a 
more  practical  instruction,  or  more  beau- 
tiful example,  than  the  presentation  of  our 
Saviour  in  (he  temple  by  his  blessed 
Mother  and  St.  Joseph.  According  to 
the  law  of  Moses,  every  first-bom  son 
was  to  be  oflfered,  in  a special  manner,  to 
God,  and  to  comply  with  this  precept,  the 
infant  Saviour  was  carried  to  the  temple 
by  his  parents,  when  holy  Simeon  took 
him  into  his  arms,  exclaiming:  ''Now 
dost  thou  dismiss  thy  servant,  O Lord,  in 
peace;  because  my  eyes  have  seen  thy 
salvation,  which  thou  hast  prepared  be- 
fore the  face  of  all  people : a light  to  the 


Tht  priest,  with  costly  vesture  clad, 

Is  in  the  gorgeous  hall — 

She  brings  two  doves,  the  price  of  Him 
Who  was  the  Prince  of  all. 

O Mary ! Virgin,  Mother,  Queen ! 

Thee  lowly  let  me  greets 
Look  on  thy  servant— nay,  thy  child. 
Who  will  not  leave  thy  feet : 

Thou  glory  of  the  firmament. 

Who  blush’d  not  to  be  poor. 

Confound  the  pride  that  fills  my  heart. 
And  teach  me  to  endure. 

My  infimt  Lord ! though  vain  one  smile. 
Though  mockery  seize  the  crowd. 

To  thee,  thus  humbled,  I will  bow. 

By  whom  the  heavens  were  bowed. 
My  God ! who  q»iit  thy  Father’s  throne 
For  suffering  and  shame, 

O may  I love  thee— may  1 die 
To  glorify  thy  name. — InUrud&r. 


revelation  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory 
of  thy  people  of  Israel.'^  "And  Simeon 
blessed  them,  and  said  to  Mary  his  mo- 
ther : Behold  this  child  is  set  for  the  ruin 
and  for  the  resurrection  of  many  in 
Israel.”  How  many  reflections  force 
themselves  upon  the  mind  in  reading  this 
brief  narration! — Mary  and  Joseph  pre- 
senting their  infant  child  to  the  Lord; 
this  divine  infant  offering  himself  to  his 
eternal  Father ! What  an  instruction  for 
the  parent!  What  a lesson  to  the  child! 
What  a perspective  for  both,  according  to 
the  fidelity  with  which  they  copy  the 
models  here  exhibited,  and  appreciate  the 
blessings  here  so  explicitly  announced ! 

The  virgin  Mother  offered  her  Son  to 
Gh)d,  in  obedience  not  only  to  the  cere- 
monial law  of  the  Jews,  but  to  the  law  of 
nature,  which  teaches  us  that  the  end  of 
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our  existence  in  this  world  is  to  serre  God  works  of  sin,  and  faithfully  to  observe 

and  prepare  ourselves  for  a higher  state  to  the  divine  commandments,  fiut  this  alli> 

be  realized  hereafter ; and  this  truth  has  ance  they  are  bound,  as  soon  as  arrived 

been  placed  in  its  fullest  light  by  the  Gos-  at  the  age  of  reason,  to  confirm  by  their 

pel,  which  has  confirmed  the  obligation,  own  act,  by  reducing  to  practice  the  hea- 

incumbent  on  parents,  of  consecrating  venly  virtues  that  were  infused  into  their 

their  ofispring  to  the  service  of  the  Al-  soul  at  the  moment  of  their  spiritual  re- 

mighty.  Suck  is  the  great  end  for  which  generation : faith  in  God,  and  in  the 

they  have  been  called  to  the  parental  truths  revealed  by  him,  and  proposed  by 

charge,  and  hence  their  happiness,  no  his  church  to  our  belief;  hope  in  his 

less  than  their  solemn  duty,  should  cause  divine  promises  which  offer  to  us  the 

them  to  look  upon  their  children  as  ofier-  happiness  of  eternal  life,  and  the  neces- 

ings,  wholly  dedicated  to  the  divine  honor,  sary  means  of  securing  it ; charity,  which 

and  so  deeply  impressed  should  they  be  exhibits  to  us  the  Deity  as  the  sole  object 

with  this  idea,  as  to  be  led  by  it  to  exert  worthy  of  our  love,  and  leads  us  to  em-^ 

all  their  energies  for  the  purpose  of  train-  brace  his  law  as  the  rule  of  our  life  and 

ing  their  children  in  the  practice  of  their  actions.  These  are  the  important  truths 

holy  faith.  They  should  remember  that  and  duties  explained  in  the  Abridgment 

to  do  this,  by  the  combined  influence  of  of  Christian  Doctrine,  usually  termed  the 

word  and  example,  aided  by  fervent  and  Catechism,  and  which  young  persons 

continual  supplications  to  heaven,  consti-  should  treasure  up  in  their  minds  and 

tutes  the  true  dignity  of  the  Christian  hearts,  the  more  diligently  and  seriously, 

parent,  because  it  is  thus  only  he  can  dis-  as  their  character  in  mature  age  will 

charge  his  obligations,  promote  his  own  depend  upon  the  impressions  which  have 

happiness,  and  consult  the  welfare  of 
those  under  his  care. 

To  young  persons  the  example  of  the 
infant  Saviour  in  the  temple  displays  the 
obligation  they  arc  under,  of  ofiering 
themselves  td  the  service  of  God  from  the 
- very  first  dawn  of  reason.  No  sooner  did 
they  come  into  the  world,  than  the 
church,  as  a tender  mother,  poured  out 
upon  them  the  regenerating  waters  of 
baptism,  by  which  they  were  rescued 
from  the  captivity  of  sin,  and  enrolled 
among  the  children  of  God.  They  then 
entered  into  a holy  alliance,  by  which  the 
Almighty  delivered  them  from  spiritual 
bondage,  and  conferred  upon  them  the 
blessed  prerogatives  of  redemption,  while 
on  their  part  they  pledged  themselves, 
through  their  sponsors,  to  renounce  the 


been  suffered  to  influence  them  in  the 
early  period  of  life;  **A  young  man 
according  to  his  way ; even  when  he  hath 
grown  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it.” 

It  is  customary,  on  the  feast  of  the  Pre- 
sentation, to  bless  candles,  which  are 
carried  in  procession,  in  honor  of  Jesus 
Christ  the  light  of  the  world,  who  was 
taken  to  the  temple  by  his  parents : also, 
to  represent  the  light  of  faith  and  good 
works  which  ought  to  shine  forth  in  our 
lives,  in  imitation  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Upon  the  conformity  or  opposition  of  our 
sentiments  and  action^  to  his  lessons  and 
examples,  will  depend  in  regard  to  each 
one  of  us,  that  alternative  predicted  by 
holy  Simeon,  when  he  declared  that  the 
child  Jesus  was  *^set  for  the  ruin  and 
resurrection  of  many  in  Israel” 
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Foet  Bouis^  Augwt  i2, 1847. 
Right  Rev.  Sie, 

PASSED  ten  days  at 
Fort  Pierre,  where  I had 
the  happiness  of  frequent- 
ly announcing  the  word 
of  God  to  the  Indians  who 
were  encamped  around 
the  fort.  They  were  all 
of  the  Sioux  nation,  but  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent tribes,  and  had  come  to  transact 
business  with  the  agent.  Among  them 
were  chiefs  of  the  Mandanes,  the  Black 
Feet,  the  Ricarices,  the  Shiennes,  and 
the  loways.  These  five  tribes,  taken  to- 
gether, amount  to  about  five  thousand 
souls.  I received  many  attentions  from 
Messrs.  Louis  Freni^re  and  Joseph  Inette, 
both  excellent  interpreters  in  the  service 
of  the  garrison.  The  principal  Indians  of 
the  camp  often  assembled  in  the  fort  to 
see  the  agent,  and  assist  at  the  entertain- 
ments to  which  they  were  invited.  I 
took  advantage  of  these  occasions  to  con- 
verse with  them  on  religious  subjects, 
and  they  always  heard  me  with  the 
utmost  attention.  In  my  instructions  I 
spoke — 1st,  of  a God,  the  creator  and  pre- 
server of  all  things ; 2d,  of  the  end  for 
which  God  created  us  ; 3d,  of  the  mise- 
ries of  this  world,  chiefly  death  and  its 
efiects  upon  us  all ; 4th,  of  the  judgment 
of  the  soul  after  death  ; 5th,  of  the  end  of 
the  world  and  the  general  resurrection; 
6th,  of  Jesus  Christ,  Saviour  of  the  world, 
and  his  Gospel ; and  7th,  I exhorted  them  to 
pray  continually  to  the  Great  Spirit.  If 
you  invoke  him  sincerely,”  I observed, he 
will  reveal  to  you  the  truth,  and  give  you 
grace  to  believe  all  that  I have  just  ex- 
plained to  you.”  My  words  were  inter- 
preted in  my  presence.  God  grant  that 


hereafter  they  may  produce  good  fruit! 
On  one  occasion,  after  I had  finished  an 
hisfroction  to  fifty-five  men,  a chief  took 
up  the  subject,  and  addressing  himself  to 
the  assembly,  said:  “You  have  heard 
the  teachings  of  the  black  gown ; let  us 
retain  them  well,  and  oammunicate  them 
to  those  who  are  absent  when  we  meet 
them  again.”  At  another  time,  after  the 
sermon  was  over,  two  chiefs,  of  the  Black- 
foot  tribe,  advanced  toward  me  with  slow 
and  solemn  pace;  their  open,  pointed 
garments,  were  very  much  of  the  shape 
of  dalmatics ; they  laid  their  hands  upon 
my  head,  and  embraced  me  afifectionately. 
My  heart  was  greatly  moved  by  the  con- 
duct of  these  pure  and  simple  children  of 
the  wild ; I felt  as  if  I was  in  one  of  our 
churches  at  home,  on  a solemn  festival, 
and  had  just  received  the  kiss  of  peace. 

I here  saw  an  Indian  in  mourning,  a 
most  pitiful  sight!  he  had  his  head  cov- 
ered with  earth,  his  clothes  were  all  tom 
into  rags ; he  had  pierced  his  arms  and 
legs  in  fourteen  different  places,  and  into 
each  opening  thrust  a large  splinter  of 
wood.  He  uttered  the  most  heart-rending 
cries,  for  he  had  just  received  the  news 
of  the  death  of  his  grandson.  O,  death !” 
I exclaimed  to  myself,  "every  where  dost 
thou  exercise  thy  merciless  ravages ; and 
in  every  place  thou  causest  bitter  tears  to 
flow ! thrice  happy  those  who  are  in  the 
kingdom  of  (Jod,  for  they  dread  no  more 
thy  strokes!” 

I was  abo  witness  of  another  scene, 
but  one  of  a very  diflerent  nature.  Forty 
Sioux,  all  warriors  well  arrayed,  entered 
the  fort  on  horseback.  Some  carried 
muskets,  some  the  bow  and  quiver,  while 
others  were  armed  with  only  a lance  and 
a couple  of  darts.  They  paUed  the  large 
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gate  in  full  run,  and  some  fired  a salute 
as  they  entered.  Four  old  men  had  pre- 
ceded them  on  foot,  and  stationed  them- 
selves in  the  centre  of  the  yard,  near  the 
beautiful  staff  from  which  the  United 
States  flag  is  displayed  on  Sundays.  They 
sang,  and  beat  their  accompaniment  upon 
the  drum.  The  warriors,  animated  by 
their  chants,  and  the  martial  notes  of  the 
drum,  dashed  round  and  round  the  flag- 
staff, some  in  full  run,  some  gallopping, 
and  others  in  a violent  trot.  After  half 
an  hour’s  exercise  they  dismounted,  to 
relate  their  deeds  of  arms.  I could  not 
help  praying  that  God  would  inspire  them 
with  sentiments  of  love  and  peace,  instead 
of  the  passion  for  strife  and  bloodshed. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  fort  made  them 
some  presents,  and  they  retired  perfectly 
contented. 

For  two  Sundays  I celebrated  the  holy 
sacrifice  of  the  altar,  and  gave  three  or 
four  instructions  in  French,  to  twenty-five 
or  thirty  persons,  who  assisted  at  the 
divine  service  with  devotion,  and  listened 
with  attention  and  respect.  Many  ex- 
pressed an  ardent  wish  to  have  a priest 
resident  among  them,  who  would  admin- 
ister the  holy  sacraments. 

On  the  9th  of  this  month,  after  having 
expressed  my  gratitude  to  Mr.  Dripps  for 
the  kindness  he  had  manifested  to  me, 
during  my  stay  at  Fort  Pierre,  I started, 
in  company  with  the  gentlemanly  agent, 
for  Mr.  Bouis’  fort.  This  is  a post  on 
the  Missouri,  forty-five  miles  from  Fort 
Pierre.  We  arrived  there  on  the  same 
day.  There  are  forty  fanylies  of  Sioux 
encamped  around  the  garrison.  I gave 
them  some  instructions,  to  which  they 
paid  the  same  attention  as  those  of  Fort 
Pierre.  Their  chief,  who  is  named  “ The 
Four  Bears,”  embraced  me  twice.  **  It 
is  long,”  said  he,  in  presence  of  Mr. 
Arco,  interpreter  at  the  fort,  and  of 
twenty-eight  Sioux,  the  chief  persons  of 
the  camp,  is  long  since  the  whites 
have  been  amongst  us,  and  never  have 
we  heard  them  speak  on  such  important 
aubjecta.”  I exhort  to  address 

8* 


their  prayers,  continually,  to  the  great 
Author  of  life. 

I administered  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
to  an  old  man,  dangerously  ill,  and  to 
several  children,  both  here  and  at  Fort 
Pierre.  On  the  12th  the  barge,  which 
transports  the  wares  and  merchandise  of 
Mr.  Bouis,  arrived  here.  It  is  destined  to 
ascend  as  far  as  the  Yellow  Rock,  and  is 
the  second  and  last  boat  that  will  go  up 
this  year  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis- 
souri. I will  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  go  among  the  “ Gros  Ventres,” 
(Big  Bellies.)  This  tribe  of  Indians  have 
their  settlement  about  five  hundred  miles 
from  here,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Missouri, 
and  about  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
diocess  of  Red  River.  I obtained  infor- 
mation of  them  both  at  Fort  Pierre,  and 
from  Mr.  Bouis.  They  are  universally 
represented  as  friendly  and  well  disposed, 
and  belong  to  your  diocess.  Rev.  Mr. 
Bellecourt,  missionary  in  the  vicinity  of 
Red  River,  paid  them  a visit  last  summer, 
and  met  with  a very  favorable  reception 
from  them.  They  wished  to  keep  him  in 
their  village.  Black-gown,”  said  they, 
**  remain  amongst  us,  and  we  will  listen 
to  you  with  more  respect  than  to  a father. 
We  will  erect  for  you  a dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  our  cabins;  we  will  give  you 
corn  and  venison,  and  if  you  are  fond  of 
riding  on  horseback,  we  will  give  you 
horses.”  These  are  very  fine  promises, 
but  God  only  knows  whether  they  will 
fulfil  them.  I know  well  that  the  fair 
speeches  of  the  Indian  are  not  always 
to  be  trusted ; yet,  1 think  it  proper,  and 
consider  it  a sacred  duty  for  us,  to  an- 
nounce to  them  the  word  of  God,  when 
they  ask  it.  Let  us  hope  that  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  will  draw  them  all  under  his 
standard.  I intend  to  visit  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a better  insight  into 
their  dispositions.  After  spending  nine 
or  ten  days  in  their  village,  I will  return 
by  the  boat  coming  from  the  Yellow  Rock. 
Next  spring,  should  you  deem  it  expedi- 
ent, you  might  establish  a mission  there. 
We  shall  leave  the  fort  of  Mr.  Bouis  this 
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eireoing ; here,  as  well  as  at  Fort  Pierre,  I 
hare  receired  every  kiodoess  and  attea- 
ckm. 

August  18.  Yesterday,  about  noon,  we 
met  with  a serious  disaster,  by  the  ezplo> 
sioD  of  two  of  the  steam-pipes.  Such  was 
the  power  of  the  steam,  that  a portion  of 
the  main-cabin  floor  above  the  boilers 
was  thrown  up,  and  Mr.  Caloway,  of  Sl 
Louis,  was  scalded  from  head  to  foot 
After  six  hours’  suflering,  which  was  ac- 
companied with  continual  cries,  be  ceased 
to  breathe.  His  funeral  is  just  over.  Pic- 
ture to  yourself  a man  with  two-thirds  of 
the  skin  tom  from  his  body,  and  you  will 
have  some  idea  of  the  agonies  he  endured. 
Another  person  was  slightly  injured. 
There  were  eighty  persons  aboard  when 
the  explosion  took  place,  and  we  should 
indeed  be  ungrateful,  did  we  not  oflTer  our 
thanks  to  God  for  having  watched  over 
us  in  the  moment  of  danger.  The  engi- 
neers say  that  they  will  be  able  to  put  the 
steam-pipes  in  sufficient  repair  to  make 
the  journey  to  St.  Louis  without  running 
any  great  danger:  but  they  have  deter- 
mined not  to  venture  further.  The  acci- 
dent occurred  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  village  of  the  Gros  Ventres ; so 
1 shall  not  be  able  to  visit  them  this  fall. 
We  are  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred 
miles  from  St.  Louis. 

August  23.  It  is  now  three  days  since 
we  left  the  island  k Cere,  where  Mr. 
Caloway  was  interred,  and  we  have  just 
panned  the  station  of  the  loways,  below 
the  great  detour.  The  Indians  at  this  post 
assumed  a threatening  position,  which 
caus«*d  some  alarm  amongst  us.  It  ap- 
pf>nr9  that  they  wished  to  stop  the  boat, 
and  a gentleman  of  St.  Louis  cautioned 
me  not  to  go  on  that  side  of  the  steamer 
opp'fnite  the  village.  The  Indians,  I un- 
derstand, had  designed  to  fire  upon  the 
boat,  if  it  did  not  stop  at  their  camp. 
When  opposite  the  village,  the  captain 
gave  the  signal,  as  if  he  intended  to  stop 
th^re,  but  at  the  tame  time  he  ordered  the 
to  go  abead,Jothatin  afew  minutes 
• r ra  far  from  the  Indian  post.  My 


opinion  is  that  the  Indians  merely  wished 
to  frighten  us,  with  a view  to  extort  from 
us  presents  of  tobacco,  powder,  sugar  and 
flour:  but  they  did  not  succeed. 

August  25.  Yesterday,  at  10  o’clock  at 
night,  we  heard  the  mowing  of  buflaloa 
from  the  surrounding  hills,  and  several  of 
our  passengers  having  set  out  upon  the 
chase,  returned  with  a skiflf  laden  with 
venison.  For  two  days  we  saw  numerous 
herds  of  buflalos  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri. O when  shall  we  behold  there  as- 
semblages of  true  Christians,  making  the 
air  resound  with  the  praises  of  God  ! If 
my  prayers  are  heard,  that  happy  day  will 
not  be  long  coming. 

August  26.  Little  Vermilion.  At  this 
place  we  stopped  for  a few  minutes,  and 
I was  requested  to  visit  an  Indian  woman, 
twenty  years  old,  who  was  at  the  point  of 
death.  Having  spoken  to  her  a little  while 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  baptism  in 
particular,  I asked  her  if  she  desired  to  re- 
ceive that  sacrament.  She  could  not  speak, 
but  having  intimated  by  signs  that  she 
wished  to  receive  it,  I baptized  her.  After 
this,  I heard  some  one  observe ; **  poor 
woman,  she  was  only  waiting  for  this 
happiness,  to  leave  the  world : she  has 
been  suflering  so  long.”  She  had  been 
sick  four  months,  and  died  shortly  after 
her  baptism. 

August  29.  We  spent  three  or  four 
hours  near  the  great  camp  of  the  Mor- 
mons, which  is  situated  in  one  of  the  moat 
beautiful  regions  of  the  Missouri.  During 
the  spring  they  cultivated  a large  tract  of 
land,  and  they  expect  an  abundant  har- 
vest. They  possess  a considerable  stock  of 
domestic  animals,  and  they  number  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand  souls,  in  the  camp 
or  within  a circuit  of  ten  miles.  They 
speak  of  leaving  this  place  next  spring. 
Fifteen  hundred  of  them  started  hence  for 
Oregon  some  months  ago.  The  same  day, 
about  sundown,  we  reached  Council 
Bluffs,  where  we  passed  the  night.  1 
baptized  two  children,  and  gave  an  in- 
struction at  the  house  of  Mr.  BenoiL 
There  are  at  least  forty  Catholic  iamiliee 
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mi  CouBcil  Bluffs  and  in  the  vicinity.  At 
the  above-mentioned  house,  I saw  an  un- 
fortunate Spaniard  who  had  been  six 
months  in  the  hands  of  the  Pawnee  In- 
dians, who  treated  him  with  such  cruelty, 
that  his  life  is  still  in  danger  from  the  effect 
of  the  blows  that  he  received.  Mr.  Benoit, 
compassionating  his  sufferings,  rescued 
him  from  the  captivity  of  his  enemies,  by 
offering  them  presents  to  the  value  of  sixty 


ST 


dollars.  Without  this  timely  intervention 
of  a heart  that  knew  how  to  feel  for  the 
miseries  of  a fellow<being,  the  Pawnees 
would  have  made  him  a victim  for  their 
sacrifices.  I hope,  Rt.  Rev.  Sir,  that  in  a 
few  days  I shall  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  at  Dubuque. 

With  great  respect. 

Your  very  obedient  serv’t, 

A.  Ravoox. 


(Selected.) 

FAITH  IN  GOD. 

Deaf  to  the  flattering  wind’s  inviting  voice. 
Cautiously  moves  roy  little  bark  along, — 

One  oar  the  billow  touching,  one  the  shore. 

She  heedeth  not  the  gentle  zephyr’s  song. 

And  now  the  seas  toss  their  white  waves  on  high. 
And  fill,  with  fear  and  dread,  my  trembling  heait; 
The  shores  recede,  and,  ’neath  the  darkened  sky. 

To  steer  in  safety  1 have  lost  mine  art. 

When  from  the  pilot’s  eye  the  clouds  of  night 
Have  veiled  the  Bear,  anon  he  sees  arise 
Some  other  star  to  guide  his  dubious  course. 

Thus  I,  though  mortal  help  meet  not  mine  eyes. 
Still  trust  in  Him  who  doth  in  heaven  abide,— 

And  Faith  is  still  my  Ruler  and  my  Guide. 


(Stleeted.) 

HOLY  HOUSE  OF  LORETTO. 


WAS  under  the  pontifi- 
caic  of  Celestioe  V,  and 
at  a time  when  the 
Christians  bad  entirely 
lost  possession  of  the 
holy  places  in  Palestine, 
that  the  small  house  where  the  mystery 
of  the  Incarnation  was  accomplished  in 
the  womb  of  Mary,  was  transported  by 
angels  from  Nazareth  into  Dalmatia  or 
Sclavonia,  to  the  summit  of  a little  hill 
called  Tersato.  The  miracles  which  were 
every  day  wrought  in  the  holy  house, 
the  juridical  enquiry  which  deputies  from 
that  country  went  to  make  at  Naza- 
reth itself,  to  verify  the  translation  into 


Dalmatia,  and,  in  fine,  the  universal  per- 
suasion of  the  people  who  came  from 
all  quarters  to  venerate  it,  seemed  to  be 
incontestable  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the 
prodigy.  God  however  wished  to  prove 
it  by  a fresh  event,  which  might  have  in 
some  manner  the  testimony  of  both  Italy 
and  Dalmatia.  After  three  years  and 
seven  months,  the  holy  house*  was  trans- 
ported across  the  Adriatic  to  the  territory 


* Thii  fhoi*t  history  of  the  holy  house  of  Loret- 
to  is  extracted  from  a note,  appi'nded  to  the  first 
book  of  the  life  of  the  Abbe  Olier,  founder  of  the 
seminary  of  Saint  Sulpico ; and  cannot  fail  to  in* 
tercst  many,  who  have,  I dare  say,  often  sought 
in  vain  for  some  aeeonnt  of  the  udmiruhle  prodigy 
of  God’s  providenoe  and  goodnew. 
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of  Recaoati,  into  a forest  belonging  to  a 
lady  called  Loretto  ; and  this  event  threw 
the  people  of  Dalmatia  into  such  desola- 
tion, that  they  seemed  unable  to  survive 
their  loss.  To  console  themselves,  they 
built  on  the  same  spot  a church  conse- 
crated to  the  Mother  of  God,  which  was 
afterward  served  by  Franciscans,  and  ou 
the  door  of  which  they  placed  this  inscrip- 
tion : * Hie  est  locus  in  quo  fuii  sacra  do- 
mus  Nazarena,  quae  nunc  in  Receneti 
partibus  colitur.*  ‘ This  is  the  spot  where 
stood  the  holy  house  of  Nazareth,  which  is 
now  venerated  in  the  territory  of  Recanaii.' 
There  were  even  many  inhabitants  of  Dal- 
matia, who  came  to  Italy  to  fix  their  dwel- 
ling near  the  holy  house,  and  who  estab- 
lished the  confraternity  of  Corpus  Domini, 

This  new  translation  made  so  much 
noise  in  Christendom,  that  there  came  to 
Recanati  from  almost  every  part  of  Eu- 
rope, an  innumerable  multitude  of  pil- 
grims to  honor  the  house,  since  called 
‘ the  house  of  Loretto.’ 'To  ascertain  with 
greater  accuracy  the  truth  of  this  event, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province  sent,  first 
into  Dalmatia,  and  afterwards  to  Nazareth, 
sixteen  persons  whom  they  thought  best 
qualified,  who  made  new  enquiries  on  the 
spot.  But  God  himself  vouchsafed  to 
show  the  truth  of  it  by  twice  repeating  in 
close  succession  the  prodigy  of  the  trans- 
lation in  the  territory  of  Recanati  itself. 
For  at  the  end  of  eight  months,  the  forest 
of  Loretto  being  infested  with  assassins, 
who  stopped  the  pilgrims,  the  house  was 
transported  to  the  distance  of  a mile,  and 
placed  upon  a small  eminence  which  be- 
longed to  two  brothers  of  the  family  of 
Antici:  and  last  of  all,  these  brothers 
having  taken  up  arms  against  each  other 
to  divide  the  offerings  of  the  pilgrims,  the 
house  of  Loretto  was  transferred  to  a spot 
at  a little  distance,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  public  road  where  the  city  of  Loretto 
has  since  been  built. 

The  miraculous  translation  of  the  holy 
house  having  been  incontestably  proved, 
the  sovereign  pontiffs  have  established  a 
feast  in  memory  thereof. 


We  read  in  the  Roman  Martyrology 
on  the  lOih  of  December:  **At  Loretto, 
in  the  Picenian  territory,  the  translation 
of  the  holy  house  of  Mary,  Mother  of 
God,  in  which  the  Word  was  made  flesh.” 
And  in  the  6th  lesson  of  the  office  we  find 
these  words,  which  were  added  during 
the  pontificate  of  Innocent  XII.  "The 
house  in  which  the  blessed  Mary  herself 
was  born,  and  which  was  consecrated  by 
the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  was  res- 
cued from  the  power  of  the  infidels,  and 
transported  first  into  Dalmatia,  and  after- 
wards into  the  land  of  Loretto,  in  the 
Picenian  territory,  during  the  pontificate 
of  St.  Celestine  V,  and  it  hath  now  been 
proved,  as  well  by  the  briefs  of  the  popes 
and  the  well  known  veneration  of  the 
whole  world,  as  by  the  continual  succes- 
sion of  miracles,  and  the  bestowal  of  celes- 
tial favors,  to  be  the  very  same  house,  in 
which  the  fVord  was  tnade  jUsh  and  dvstU 
amongst  us.  Induced  hereby.  Innocent 
XII,  to  excite  more  fervently  the  minds  of 
the  faithful  to  the  veneration  of  the  most 
high  Mother,  has  ordered  the  translation 
of  the  same  holy  house,  which  was  hon- 
ored by  a solemn  anniversary  throughout 
the  whole  Picenian  territory,  to  be  cele- 
brated with  a proper  mass  and  office.” 

This  tradition  was  not  made  till  after 
the  most  severe  examination  by  the  con- 
gregation of  rites  in  1699.  The  feast, 
which  was  first  established  throughout  the 
whole  of  Tuscany,  was  afterwards  cele- 
brated by  the  authority  of  Benedict  XIII, 
in  the  Roman  states,  the  republic  of 
Venice,  and,  in  fine,  in  the  whole  of  the 
Spanish  kingdom,  and  the  Catholic  states 
dependent  on  it. 

Benedict  XIV  (De  festis  B.  Mari®  Virg. 
cap.  XVI.  De  festo  Translation  is  sancts 
domhs  Lauretan®,)  shows  that  the  truth 
of  this  history  is  supported  on  the  most 
solid  foundations,  and  proves  incontesta- 
bly that  we  cannot  doubt  of  it.  The  prin- 
cipal proofs  are, 

1 . The  decrees  of  Paul  II,  Leo  X,  Paul 
III,  Paul  IV,  and  Sixtus  V. 

2.  The  almost  innumerable  miracles 
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wlueh  have  been  wrought,  and  are  ttiil 
daily  wrought  in  the  holy  chapel  of  Loret< 
to.  **  But  as  regards  the  miracles  which 
are  daily  wrought  in  that  holy  house,  and 
which  prove  that  it  is  the  very  same  in 
which  the  ineffable  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Word  was  accomplished, 
they  are  almost  innumerable,  and  con- 
stantly going  on,  and  so  well  known  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  relate  them.”  Und, 

3.  The  testimony  of  the  most  trustwor- 
thy writers,  as  Canisius,  Baronius,  Rain- 
aldus,  Tursellinus,  Turrianus,  Benzanius, 
Angeliia,  &c.  and  above  all  Martorelius,  I 


who  records  in  his  Tkeatr%tm$aneta  domAi 
Lauretanct,  the  depositions  of  witnesses 
who  affirmed  at  a solemn  examination, 
that  they  had  received  from  their  ances- 
tors, that  they  had  seen  with  their  own 
eyes,  the  holy  house  carried  through  the 
air,  and  placed  on  the  very  spot  where  we 
now  see  it. 

4.  The  relation  of  the  three  commis- 
sioners sent  by  Clement  VII,  to  compare 
the  dimensions  of  the  holy  house  of  Lo- 
retto,  with  those  of  the  place  where  it  was 
before  situated,  both  in  Dalmatia  and  in 
Galilee,  and  found  them  perfectly  to  agree. 


(Selected.) 

RELIGION  IN  DENMARK. 


HE  religion  there  estab- 
lished by  law”  is  Luther- 
anism, and  little  chil- 
dren are  taught  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther’s  Catechism. 
Nevertheless  the  people  of 
Denmark  (who,  mind,  are  not  educated 
by  their  clergy)  are  too  enlightened  to  be 
^lied  by  such  sour  heresy,  and  if  such 
a phenomenon  as  a real,  full-blown  Lu- 
theran were  to  be  found  any  where  in 
Denmark,  he  might  reasonably  enough  be 
forwarded  to  the  Copenhagen  AnUquarian 
Museum  to  be  there  preserved  as  a singu- 
lar monument  of  the  delusion  of  a bygone 
age.  The  religion  of  the  Danes,  both 
clergy  and  people,  if  it  can  be  called  a ! 
religion  at  all,  is  that  which  has  of  late  I 
years  been  fresh  coined  and  circulated  by  | 
some  German  Jews,  trading  in  literature  | 
under  the  names  of  Neologianism,  Ra-  | 
taonalism,”  &c.  Its  old  name  was  Deism,  i 
In  these  parts,  Juvenal’s  i 

tamen  Mmei  et  lobterrmea  regna,  &e.  I 
Non  paeri  creduat  niai  qoi  aoodum  nre  larantur,  ' 

is  Strictly  true,  for  Danes,  Germans,  or  j 
Swedes,  with  whom  I conversed,  ex-  | 


pressed  the  utmost  astonishment,  when  I 
stated  that  in  England  it  is  mostly  believed 
that  Satan  is  a real  personally-existing 
spirit,  and  that  hell  has  real  being,  and 
remarked,  that  if  so,  England  must  be  a 
full  century  in  the  rear  of  European  civil- 
ization. 

The  Sunday  is  distinguished  from  the 
other  days  of  the  week  by  the  churches 
being  opened  at  ten,  A.  M.  for  service, 
and  by  some  one  or  two  of  the  more 
devotional  shopkeepers  putting  up  one 
shutter  to  their  shop-window,  as  if  in 
mourning  for  the  deceased  Christian  holy- 
day.  1 attended  the  service  at  St.  Eloi’s 
church,  Helsinger,  a fine,  large,  hand- 
some church,  but  ruined  by  whitewash 
and  plaster,  whereof  our  northern  breth- 
ren are  even  more  cruelly  unsparing  than 
we  in  England.  They  call  the  morning 
service,  mass,  and  the  churches  are  fitted 
up  with  rood  and  screen,  altar,  two  or 
more  candelabra,  crucifix,  &.C.,  as  if  for  a 
real  mass.  The  service  proceeded  thus : 
After  a few  chords  on  the  organ,  a gentle- 
man in  an  ordinary  dress  black  suit  came 
to  the  entrance  of  the  rood-screen,  and 
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said  a fe\7  words  that  I could  not  distin- 
guish, after  which  the  organ  and  charity 
children  commenced  with  a corale,  which 
continued  some  time.  The  corales  are  as 
heavy  and  dull  as  those  sung  in  the  Eng- 
lish Protestant  assemblies,  though  the 
words  of  the  hymns  are  not  such  broad 
parody  as  Sieftihold  and  Hopkins,  or 
Brady  and  Tate.  During  the  singing  a 
minister  in  a white  surplice  stood  or 
kneeled  with  his  face  to  the  altar.  On 
the  organ  ceasing  he  chanted  something 
(I  believe  the  lesson),  then  turned  to  the 
congregation,  chanted  the  Gospel,  and 
vanished  at  a side  door.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a long  corale,  during  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  congregation  arrived, 
and  a gentleman  m a black  gown,  and 
cap,  and  a large  ruff  round  his  neck,  (in 
short,  the  costume  represented  in  the 
pictures  of  the  old  Protestant  ministers  of 
Elizabeth’s  and  James’  time),  ascended 
the  pulpit.  When  the  organ  ceased,  the 
minister  of  the  pulpit  read  the  Epistle  and 
Gospel,  and  preached  a sermon,  at  the 
end  whereof  most  of  the  congregation  left 
the  church,  the  corale  singing  recom- 
menced, the  minister  in  the  surplice  re- 
appeared, and  sang  the  rest  of  his  mass, 
which  was  disposed  of  in  a very  few 
minutes,  after  which  the  gentleman  in 
black  again  appeared  at  the  choir  door, 
and  spoke  for  about  a minute.  The 
organ  then  resumed,  and  all  was  over. 
Such  is  the  ordinary  Danish  mass.  When 
there  is  communion  administered,  I under- 
stand that  the  tapers  are  lighted  and  the 
minister  wears  a red  chasuble,  which  I saw 
in  the  sacristy.  The  chasuble  is  the  shape 
of  Pugin’s,  but  small,  smaller  even  than 
the  common  Roman  used  in  the  London 
chapels,  and  the  cross  on  it  right-angled. 

Confessions,  I am  told,  are  here  made 
twice  a year,  the  operation  being  thus 
performed : The  priest  sits  in  a chair  in 
a side  chapel,  or  room  on  purpose,  or  in 
the  sacristy  : those  who  confess  sit  on 
benches  before  him,  assure  him  in  a set 
form  of  words  that  they  are  sad  sinners, 
and  receive  absolution  accordingly. 


In  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  (Vo»r 
Fnie  Kirke),  at  Copenhagen,  I saw  a 
confirmation.  The  church  was  full  of 
people,  standing  without  any  arrange- 
ment; the  children,  mixed  with  adults, 
were  standing  also  promiscuously  in  the 
middle  aisle,  and  an  old  gentleman  in  a 
surplice  walked  down  the  middle  aisle 
and  said  something  now  and  then  to  the 
children.  This  was,  I believe,  all  the 
ceremony,  but  I did  not  wait  to  see,  but 
left  after  having  examined  the  beautiful 
sculpture  in  the  church. 

So  much  for  the  Protestant  persuasion 
in  Denmark.  I will  now  say  a few  words 
about  the  true  Christian  church.  There 
are  but  three  missions  in  Denmark,  Co- 
penhagen, Altona  (close  to  Hamburg), 
and  Frederits  ('a  little  town  of  lylland, 
neatly  opposite  the  island  of  Fyen).  The 
number  of  Catholics  is  very  small  and 
decreases,  those  attached  to  Copenhagen 
chapel  not  much  exceeding  five  hundred, 
which  is  but  one  quancr  of  what  they 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, a decrement  which  the  return  of 
refugees  to  France  and  other  countries, 
devastated  at  that  time  by  revolution  or 
war,  will  not  satisfactorily  account  for. 
What  number  of  Catholics  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  Altona  and  Frederits  mis- 
sions I cannot  say,  but,  as  I suppose, 
they  must  be  less  than  the  Copenhagen 
mission.  I fear  the  whole  number  of  the 
church’s  children  in  Denmark  can  hardly 
exceed  one  thousand  or  one  thousand 
two  hundred.  The  chapel  at  Copenhagen 
is  a new,  good,  substantially-built,  red 
brick  building  of  faulty  architecture,  and 
is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Austrian 
embassy.  It  is  well  furnished,  with  three 
altars,  and  a good  organ,  somewhat  harsh 
in  quality,  and,  if  my  ear  does  not  de- 
ceive me,  tuned  to  equal  temperament, 
which  in  all  the  common  keys,  makes  an 
organ  harsher.  As  regards  the  Catholic 
church  in  Denmark,  the  liberty  of  the 
Danish  subject  is  very  much  invaded  by 
the  Protestant  law.  Though  cruel  and 
damnable  laws  against  Catholics,  such  as 
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tbote  of  England  were  not  long  ago, 
never  existed  here,  yet  still  there  are 
severe  laws  and  sufficiently  closely  acted 
up  to  cause  the  church  in  Denmark  to  be 
a decreasing  body,  and  now  almost  ex- 
tinct. A few  points  in  these  laws  I will 
briefly  notice.  The  books  from  which  I 
quote  them  are  Dr.  J.  J.  A.  Kolderup- 
Rosenvinge’s  Grundrids  af  den  danske 
Kirkeret,”  Copenhagen,  8vo.,  1836,  and 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  Chronologisk 
Register  over  de  Kongelige  Forordnin- 
ger,”  by  Jacob  Henrick  Scbou,  8vo. 

(a)  Monks,  Jesuits,  and  Catholic  clergy- 
men not  to  be  found  in  Denmark  under 
pain  of  death.  No  open  Catholic  worship 
to  be  allowed,  except  in  the  Austrian  Em- 
bassy chapel  at  Copenhagen,  the  chapel 
at  Fredericia,  and  that  at  Altona,  and  in 
the  West  Indian  colonies,  but  in  none  of 
these  may  a Jesuit  come.  Forordntnger, 

19  Sept.  1766,  j II,  21,  and  Reskripter, 

20  Sept  1754. 

Of  this  the  first  injunction  is  not  en- 
forced. Still  were  Jesuits  to  come  into 
Denmark  I am  told  they  would  be  sent 
away  forthwith,  but  most  probably  monks 
or  clergymen  might  be  allowed  to  live 
and  follow  their  religion  in  peace  as  long 
as  they  did  not  open  their  chapels  to  the 
public,  nor  make  any  converts.  But  a 
chapel  open  to  the  public  would  not  be 
allowed,  I am  pretty  sure,  as  some  Catho- 
lics in  one  town  (I  forgot,  when  at  Copen- 
hagen, to  write  down  the  name,  but  I 
think  Keil  is  the  place,)  built  a good 
chapel  some  years  ago,  but  have  never 
hitherto  been  able  to  get  permission  to 
open  it  Denmark  is  in  the  diocess  of 
Osnabruk,  but  the  government  will  not 
allow  the  bishop  to  enter  the  country. 
The  priest,  therefore,  at  Copenhagen,  has 
extraordinary  faculties.  A Protestant  is 
allowed,  unmolested,  to  attend  any  of  the 
three  Catholic  chapels,  provided  he  does 
aot  abjure  his  heresy. 

(jB)  Any  .Catholic  priest  receiving  a Pro- 
testant of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  into  the 
church  or  to  instruction,  or  confession, 
thereby  forfeits  his  permission  to  remain 


in  the  kingdom.  Any  other  Catholic  of 
the  king’s  subjects  persuading  a Protest- 
ant fellow-subject  to  renounce  his  errors, 
is  punishable  with  a certain  number  of 
years’  imprisonment,  according  to  the  ag- 
gravation of  the  case.  No  pretext  of  con- 
science or  conviction  to  serve  to  free  a 
convert  from  the  penalty  of  the  law,  viz  : 
exile  for  life.  And  whereas  some  con- 
verts, to  avoid  this  law,  travelled  out  of 
tl^e  kingdom  to  be  received  into  the  church, 
such  persons  are  forbidden  to  come  back. 
Forordning.  19  Sept.  1766,  and  30  March, 
1827.  Paragraph  10. 

This  is  still  the  law,  and  is  acted  up  to. 

(>)  If  a Catholic  marries  a Lutheran, 
the  Lutheran  priest  is  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony, and  to  require  first  from  the  Catho- 
lic a bond  that  the  children  shall  be  brought 
up  Lutherans.  Forordninger,  19  Sept. 
1766,  § 2.  9.— 30  Apr.  1824,  j 13, 14.— 30 
Marts,  1827,  {10,  Jaevn  fer  Reskripter, 
13  Mai,  1720,  and  14  Dec.  1748. 

This  is  strictly  acted  up  to,  unless  a 
royal  permission  to  dispense  with  it  be 
obtained.  It  is,  however,  occasionally 
avoided  by  the  parties  going  abroad  to  get 
married,  which,  though  illegal,  is  winked 
at.  But  the  poor  cannot  always  do  this, 
so  that  the  operation  of  this  law  has  near- 
ly extinguished  them. 

The  Danes  appear  to  have  but  very  lit- 
tle or  no  respect  for  their  own  clergy, 
whom  they  look  upon  as  a useless  ex- 
pense ; and  there  seems  a strong  feeling 
in  favor  of  handing  over  part  at  least  of 
their  clergy’s  endowments  to  the  school- 
masters, who  are  very  illy  paid,  though 
they  seem  to  do  their  work  well,  for  the 
people  are  well  educated  in  secular  know- 
ledge. 

Denmark  is  not  without  a sort  of  Dr. 
Pusey.  The  learned  antiquarian.  Dr. 
Grundtvig,  is,  I am  told,  the  father  of  a 
patristic  school  among  the  clergy,  which 
seems  to  be  beginning  a movement  not 
altogether  unlike  that  of  the  Oxford  Tracts* 
They  have  lately  presented  a petition  in 
favor  of  general  religious  liberty,  but 
whether  anything  will  come  of  it  remains 
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to  be  seen.  A Tast  obettcle  to  all  im- 
prorement  io  religion  is  the  people’s  utter 
indifierence  to  all  religion. 

Of  the  state  of  morals  I do  not  wish  to 
speak,  especially  as  I hare  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  has  altered  since  Mr.  Laing 
made  his  statements  on  the  subject,  with 
figures  taken  from  unexceptionable  author* 
hies.  I shall  therefore  only  take  one  sta- 
tistical fact,  which  I extract: — “ Den  Dan- 
•ke  Stats  Statistik,”  of  A.  F.  Bergse,.a 
work  of  universally  admitted  accuracy. 
The  ratio  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  births 
in  Copenhagen  is  one  to  three ; which  is. 


1 believe,  about  doable  the  ratio  in  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  and  half  that  in  Scoekhofan. 
The  average  ratio  in  market  towns  is,  ono 
to  seven, and  in  the  country,  one  to  twelve. 
But  on  this  subject  I say  no  more. 

The  Danish  establishment,  most  of  yonr 
readers  probably  know,  is  under  a naoi- 
ber  of  persons  called  superintendents  and 
sometimes  bishops.  They  derive  their 
orders  from  a layman,  one  Bugenhagen, 
who  was  imported  from  Germany  in  ike 
early  stages  of  the  heresy,  to  manuiactnin 
a hierarchy  for  the  new  religion  of  the 
aristocracy. 


(Selected.) 

EMIGRANT’S  SHIP. 


HAVE  often,  while  so- 
journing in  a picturesque 
port  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land, observed,  in  the  early 
spring — the  great  season  of 
emigration  — dense  groups 
congregated  around  jSmeri- 
ean  vessels  (as  they  were 
termed),  their  destination 
generally  being  some  port  in  the  British 
possessions,  particularly  in  the  Canadas. 
These  groups  appeared,  from  costume, 
ruddy  cheeks  and  health,  delineated  coun- 
tenances, dwellers  of  the  interior — or,  in 
the  language  of  the  city,  from  the 
country.”  They  sometimes  combined 
entire  families,  occasionally  brothers  and 
sisters,  or  brothers  only — more  frequently 
relatives  of  both  sexes,  accompanied  by  a 
large  train  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Many  of  them  had  never  before  seen  a 
•hip,  therefore  viewed  the  more  intently 
the  vessels  that  were  to  convey  them  or 
those  they  loved  across  the  waters  : they 
examined  them  with  searching  glances — 
gaxed  with  upturned  eyes  at  their  tall, 
taperiiig  masts,  and  seemed,  internally, 
IS  queslioB  thek  capability  lo  contend 


with  ''  the  wild  winds  and  the  immense 
ocean,”  while  prayers  broke  audibly  forth 
from  lips  familiar,  in  supplication  to  the 
Deity,  fqr  the  safety  of  those  about  to 
trust  themselves  on  the  billows,  and  con- 
tend with  storms,  in  barks  old  and  frafl, 
but  gaily  bedizzened.  These  groups  wan- 
dered listlessly  around  the  quays,  never 
separated  apparently  for  a moment,  uotfl 
the  day  or  hour  designated  for  the  sailing 
of  the  vessel  arrived.  Then,  indeed,  the 
scene  changed,  and  became  one  of  deep 
agony — even  the  casual  passer-by,  or 
callous  spectator,  was  affected  by  it: 
brother  grasped  brother  by  the  hand,  and 
both  became  unmanned;  the  ready  tear 
glistened  in  the  eye  or  trickled  down  the 
cheek;  their  words  were  few,  hurried 
and  from  the  heart  Next  came  the  part- 
ing of  women  — their  embraces,  more 
close-clinging,  impassioned,  but  delicately 
tender — while  their  eyes,  from  long-con- 
tinued weeping,  look  discolored,  and  their 
hearts  upheaved  wkh  deep-drawn  sighs^ 
painful  to  the  listening  ear.  But  the 
most  piteous  sights  to  witness,  on  sock 
occasions,  was  the  severance  of  sen  and 
daughter  fiaim  aged  parents  who  Won- 
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sored  them  as  the  dearest  gift  of  heaven, 
and  around  the  inftiost  cores  of  whose 
heart  they  were  entwined  like  the  tendrils 
of  the  vine  to  their  supporting  props. 
Frequently  have  I looked  on  the  ancient 
sire,  as  he  clasped  to  his  bosom,  perhaps 
for  the  last  time,  the  blooming  girl  whose 
cheeks  outrivalled  the  first  blush  of  the 
rose,  when  the  sun  had  chased  the  morn- 
ing dew  from  its  opening  petals : the 
anguish  of  the  maiden’s  heart  rushed  to 
her  lips,  and  in  pathetic  grief  she  ex- 
claimed : “Oh,  father,  be  comforted ; we 
shall  meet  again — if  not  in  this  world,  at 
least  among  the  angels,  who  witness  our 
separation,  and  see  our  tears.”  To  depict 
the  excessive  sorrow  of  the  motheri  at 
such  a trying  time,  is  almost  impractica- 
ble, although  often  observed  by  us.  Her 
athletic  and  robust  son  she  enfolded  in  her 
arms,  and  clung  to  him  with  the  tenacious 
embrace  of  the  close  clasping  ivy  to  the 
sturdy  oak.  Tears  streamed  abundantly 
from  her  eyes^  her  white  hair  hung 
loosely  on  her  neck  and  shoulders,  for  in 
her  deep  affliction  she  had  torn  the  cap 
that  covered  it  from  her  head.  Her 
shrieks  were  shrill  as  the  howling  of  the 
night-winds  in  bleak  December;  and  al- 
though the  pilot  appeared  on  the  vessel’s 
deck,  the  last  plank  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  quay,  and  the  white  canvass 
was  being  unfurled,  still  she  grasped  him 
the  closer,  as  that  son  perceived  the  ne- 
cessity for  prompt  departure,  and  gently 
endeavored  to  unloose  himself  from  the 
arms  that  had  entwinrd  him  to  life’s 
early  dawning.  Such  an  efibrt  was  fruit- 
less, without  resorting  to  force.  The  aid 
of  the  deeply  affected  bystanders  was 
humanely  afforded,  and  the  fond  mother 
sunk  fainting  in  the  arms  that  severed 
her  from  him  whom  she  had  cradled  into 
[ife_whose  head  she  had  so  often  pil- 
lowed on  her  maternal  bosom — and  now, 
to  all  probability,  looked  on  for  the  last 
time.  When  she  partially  recovered  she 
gazed  vacantly  around,  caught  sight  of 
his  receding  figure,  perceived  him  spring 
ftpom  the  quay  on  to  the  vessel’s  deck, 
Voi^  VII.— No.  2.  9 


with  the  bound  of  a greyhound.  Then 
she  shouted,  as  sbe  rocked  herself  from 
side  to  side,  and  her  arms  swayed  to  and 
fro  in  the  air,  “ My  child!  my  child!  do 
I see  you  for  the  last  time!  Oh!  you 
will  be  far  away  from  the  mother  who 
adores  you — aye,  where  you  cannot  sic 
by  her  bedside  when  dying — hear  the 
death-rattle  in  her  throat,  or  the  wailing 
of  the  hansfiee,  from  her  green  seat  in  the 
boyreen — when  she  that  suckled  you  at 
her  young  breast  is  breathing  her  last 
breath!  No,  no,  avoumeen  deelish,  you 
are  now  gone  from  me  I fear  for  ever.” 
The  husband,  on  such  occasions,  bade 
adieu  to  his  wife  with  marked  indecisions 
and  reluctance  — embraced  — returned — 
and  again  embraced.  At  length,  with  a 
powerful  effort,  he  tore  himself  away, 
zealously  determined  on  wooing  fortune 
in  a distant  land,  under  more  favorable 
auspices  than  he  could  in  his  own.  The 
lover,  too,  in  parting  from  his  betrothed, 
raised  her  head  from  his  shoulders,  on 
which  it  had  despondingly  drooped,  ar- 
dently kissed  her  fair  brow,  and.  no  doubt 
as  he  did  so,  faithfully  promised  undying 
affection  and  a prompt  return  to  her. 
Relatives,  friends,  and  acquaintances, 
grasped  each  others’  hands  with  a warmth 
that  evinced  the  keenness  of  their  feelings, 
or  kissed  the  offered  cheek  while  they 
besought  heaven’s  benisons  on  the  voy- 
agers. And  now  piteous  cries,  low  and 
suppressed  by  some,  but  loud,  wild  and 
frantic  by  others,  were  heard  along  the 
line  of  quay,  as  the  scattered  and  broken 
up  groups  followed,  with  careless  steps, 
aching  hearts,  and  outstretched  eyes,  the 
receding  vessel  as  she  glided  past  the  city. 
But  ere  long,  and  the  final  termination 
came  : the  quay  abruptly  terminated,  and 
the  shrieks  of  thrilling  agony  that  then 
burst  forth  simultaneously  from  parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  husbands  and  lovers, 
almost  rent  the  hearts  of  all,  and  tended 
to  unman  the  most  indifferent 
Such  scenes  are  common  in  the  sea- 
ports of  Great  Britain,  but  no  where  are 
they  so  painful  to  witness  as  in  Ireland. 
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When  the  anchor  of  the  emigrant  ship  is 
hoisted^  it  seems  to  those  about  to  sever, 
the  herald  of  final  separation,  and  causes 
the  heart’s  pulsation  to  throh  wild  and 
rapidly.  To  the  sensitive  mind  there  cer- 
tainly is  no  moment  so  painful  as  that  ia 
which  adieus  are  tendered  and  farewells 
breathed  j it  is  like  to  the  tearing  away  of 
the  ligaments  that  bind  kindred  hearts 
together— the  breaking  up  of  long  cement- 
ed friendships,  and  dearly  prized  com- 
panionship. Without  resorting  to  meta- 
phor, it  may  well  be  likened  to  the  fol- 
lowing of  the  noble  plumed  hearse  of  the 
friends  esteemed  to  the  now,  as  it  were, 
opened  grave— for  the  tear  of  sorrow  will 
involuntarily  force  itself  to  the  eye,  and 
stand  trembling  on  its  lash,  though  man- 
hood shames  to  shed  it,  and  would  blush 
at  such  apparent  womanly  weakness. 
Then  the  parting  may  be  for  ever,  and  a 
last  look  is  taken  of  the  countenances  of 
the  living  dead — if  such  expressions  be 
permitted  without  styling  it  a bull.  Ire- 
land is,  indeed,  one  of  the  great  marts 
that  supply  all  quarters,  to  the  nethermost 
extreme  of  the  earth,  with  beings  that 
live  to  toil  laboriously.  She  may  well  be 
assimilated  to  a great  tree  whose  branches 
overshadow  the  earth,  for  where  is  there 
not  a scion  of  the  old  tree  to  be  found? 
Aye,  as  well  on  the  burning  sand  of 
India  as  the  icy  coast  of  Labrador — the 
sunny  tropics  and  the  frozen  pole.  An- 
nually is  she  stripped  of  her  foliage  by 
emigration  ; her  head  is  bowed  down  in 
sorrow,  for  the  winds  of  adversity  have 
whistled  through  her  branches  for  centu- 
ries. Still  she  exists,  and  will,  1 fondly 
augur,  ere  long  arise  majestically  from 
her  drooping  attitude  and  astound  a grati- 
fied world. 

Assuredly  there  is  no  individual  more 
pained  on  leaving  fatherland  than  the 


Irishman.  But  all  are  more  or  less  af- 
fected on  quitting  the  land  of  their  birth — 
for 

Breathes  there  a mail  with  a soul  so  dead, 
That  never  to  himself  has  said — 

This  is  my  own — my  native  land!** 

No,  there  can  be  no  being  so  dead  to 
all  the  feelings  of  amor  pafncB.  But  more 
dearly— with  more  of  the  heart’s  idolatry 
than  all  others,  does  the  Irishman  love 
his  island  home,  and  cling  to  it— and  how 
can  it  be  otherwise,  maugre  her  penury, 
misery  and  misrule?  He  looks  on  her 
verdant  fields,  bespangled  with  myriads 
of  the  children  of  the  spring,  red  and 
white  bosomed  daisy  ; admires  her  beauti- 
ful hedge-rows,  dotted  all  over  with  mil- 
lions of  primroses,  blue  bells  and  ame- 
thysts, freighting  the  very  air  with  per- 
fume j delights  his  eyes  with  gazing  on 
golden  butter-cups  and  yellow-blossomed 
furze;  or,  aroma-breathing  hawthorn  and 
creeping  woodbine;  hears,  at  early  dawn, 
the  matin  song  of  her  lark,  carolled  forth 
to  the  Deity,  while  soaring  up  to  the 
clouds,  to  welcome  the  god  of  day  ; hark- 
ens to  the  loud  note  of  the  thrush,  and 
warblings  of  the  blackbird,  making  vocal 
with  their  music  hill  and  dale;  hears 
again,  but  less  loudly,  the  songs  of  the 
linnet  and  the  Irish  bird  of  Paradise — the 
goldfinch.  Nor  does  he  even  overlook  the 
domestic  red-breast,  that  familiar  of  every 
cabin  door — -the  revered  and  well  remem- 
bered of  his  happy  childhood — sweet  bird, 
that  on  bleak  wintry  eve  harps  forth  his 
melody  amid  drifting  snow,  cold  and  bois- 
terous winds,  as  he  hops  familiarly  on  the 
poor  man’s  threshold  or  the  rich  man’s 
window-sill.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  emigrant,  notwithstanding  the  draw- 
backs to  these  delights,  should  be  pained 
on  leaving  such  a land? 
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WHAT  IS  LIFE? 


What  is  Life  ? To  some  a dream 
Of  pleasure  and  of  joys, 

When  rays  of  gladness  sweetly  beam, 
To  bid  the  heart  rejoice ; 

When  all  seems  bliss  and  happiness. 
Nor  griefs  nor  cares  appear. 

And  every  sun  brings  blessedness. 

And  glad  sounds  strike  the  ear. 

What  is  Life  ? To  some  a dream 
Of  misery  and  pain. 

When  sorrows  piercing  often  gleam. 
And  sadness  writhes  the  brain  ; 
When  nought  of  comfort  seems  to  smile 
To  cheer  the  aching  breast. 

Nor  joy,  nor  pleasure  e’er  beguile 
The  soul  to  tranquil  rest. 


What  is  Life  ? O ! what  is  pleasure 
When  enjoyment’s  past  ? 

Or  what  is  all  the  boasted  treasure 
That  worldings  hoard  so  fast  ? 

Or  what  are  all  the  joys  of  earth. 
That  satiate  the  mind  ? 

Or  what  is  pomp,  parade,  or  birth, 

If  voe  no  tnu  peace  find  ? 

Oh ! as  the  lightning  that  appears 
And  for  an  instant  gleams ; 

So  man  may  live  a few  short  years. 
But  life  a moment  seems ; 

And  when  the  end  of  life  draws  nigh. 
And  joy  or  sorrows  flee. 

Then  man,  with  one  convulsive  sigh. 
Says,  **Mis  Vanity.** 


0 


INTELLIGENCE. 


DOMESTIC. 

AmcHOiocBss  or  Baltimore. — Confirma- 
tion.— For  the  following  letter  we  thank  our 
Alexandria  correspondent.  His  communica- 
tion will  be  read  with  interest. 

Ai.BXAMDaiA,  Va.,  Jan.  18fA,  1848. 

Dear  Sir— The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Ec- 
cleston  administered  the  sacrament  of  con- 
firmatioo,  in  St.  Mary’s  church,  Alexandria, 
on  the  16th  January,  the  festival  of  the  Holy 
Name  of  Jesus.  1 am  informed  that  one  hun- 
dred and  two  persons  were  confirmed,  of 
whom  twenty-eight  are  converts.  Among 
the  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  citizen  of 
Alexandria,  Mr.  Laurence  Hurdle,  who  was  a 
soldier  in  the  revolution.  It  was  truly  an 
affecting  spectacle  to  witness  this  aged  vete- 
ran, one  of  the  few  survivors  of  that  magnani- 


mous band  of  patriots,  to  whom  we  are  so 
deeply  indebted,  kneeling  devoutly  before  a 
successor  of  the  apostles,  to  receive  on  his 
forehead  the  sign  of  bis  enlistment  as  a soldier 
of  Christ.  All  present  were  deeply  impressed 
with  the  scene:  some  were  even  affected  to 
tears.  Mr.  Hurdle  is  said  to  be  in  his  ninety- 
fifth  year,  but  has  only  recently  been  received 
into  the  church.  The  Most  Rev.  Prelate 
delivered  a beautiful  and  impressive  discourse 
on  the  occasion  of  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament.  I had  almost  forgotten  to  mention 
that  we  had  a procession  of  the  confirmandi, 
clad  in  white,  who  walked  before  the  clergy 
to  the  church.  This,  it  may  be  tnily  said 
being  the  first  ceremony  of  the  kind  ever  seen 
in  our  city),  particularly  astonished  the  na- 
tives. Yours,  respectfully,  X. 
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Taking  the  Were  admitted  to  the 

white  veil,  on  the  6tb  of  January,  at  the 
Convent  of  the  Vbitation,  Georgetown,  D.  C., 
Miss  Mary  £.  Stubbs,  of  Washington  city, 
(Sr.  Mary  Emanuel),  Miss  Mary  firansford 
Brown,  of  Prince  George’s  Co.  (Sr.  Mary 
Blandena),  Miss  Sophia  Sharkey,  of  Philadel- 
phia, (Sr.  Mary  Assissium).  The  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  presided  on  the  occasion. 

Report  of  St.  Mary's  Female  Orphan  jSsylum. 

RECEIPT*. 


Cash  balance  on  hand,  Jan.,  1847,  B 483  70 


Wett  proceeds  of  Fair, 2,474  65 

Collection  at  Cathedral, 240  13 

do.  do.  St.  Joseph’s  Church,..  18  90 

do.  do.  St.  Peter’s  church,... . 104  50 

do.  do.  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  43  81 

Annual  subscriptions  and  private 

contributions, 976  17  • 

Proceeds  of  orphans’ sewing, 323  73 


do.  orphans’ sale  at  Christmas,  86  50 
Received  from  orphans’  relatives,.,  293  33 

do.  do.  day  school, 100  00 

Donations,  as  follows — 

Sswing  society, 100  00 

Captain  J.  K.  Howard,  U.  S.  A.,..  500  00 

Mr.  F.  Symington, 50  00 

Mr.  P.  Kelly 80  00 

Captain  Hunt,  U.  S.  A., 37  50 

Persons  unknown,. 224  50 

Charity  box, 61  77 

Legacy  received  of  Mr.  Graft’s  estate,  100  00 

do  do.  do.  Norris’  estate,  20  00 

B6,327  09 

IXPBNOITURE*. 


Groceries,  provisions,  &c $1,333  60 

Clothing, 969  83 

Wood,  coal,  &c., 218  67 

Furniture,  incidental  expenses,  &c.,  826  40 

Repairs  to  house, 105  00 

Extra  work  on  new  building,. .....  601  88 

Cash  paid  Savings  Bank,  account  of 

loan, 2,600  00 

Cash  paid  interest  Savings  Bank, 

account  of  loan, 102  00 

$6,152  23 

Balance  in  Treasury, 174  86 

$6,327  09 

Baltimore,  January  15th,  1846. 


Number  of  orphans  received  last  year,., . 10 

do.  do.  placed  out, 8 

do.  do.  died, 1 

do.  do.  DOW  in  the  asylum,..  90 

Number  of  day  scholars, 150 


By  reference  to  the  above  statement  it  would 


seem  that  the  expenses  of  the  asylum  for  the 
past  year  were  proportionately  greater  than 
those  of  preceding  years.  But  if  we  take  into 
view  the  unusual  and  necessary  outlay  re- 
quired by  the  furnishing  and  internal  arrange- 
ment of  the  late  addition  to  the  orphan  house, 
we  are  disposed  to  admire  the  excellent  order 
and  economy  with  which  its  finances  have 
been  managed. 

Deducting  the  amount  of  $3,203  83,  ex- 
pended on  the  erection  of  the  new  building, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  w'bole  amount  of 
house  expenses  is  less  than  $3,000  per  annum ; 
which  is  comparatively  little  for  an  institution, 
numbering  one  hundred  inmates,  who  are  en- 
tirely supported  by  its  charity,  daily  growing 
and  enlarging  its  sphere  of  usefulness,  and 
administering  the  benefits  of  education  to  two 
hundred  and  fiHy  poor  children. 

The  whole  amount  of  debt  standing  against 
the  asylum  is  about  $800,  including  $500  due 
to  the  Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore,  to  liquidate 
which  will  require  renewed  etforts  on  the  part 
of  its  friends  and  patrons. 

The  public  are  requested  to  bear  in  mind 
that  all  kinds  of  sewing,  mautua  making,  &c., 
are  executed  at  the  asylum,  with  neatness  and 
despatch,  and  at  reasonable  rates. 

Diocess  or  Chicago. — Profession  of  a 
Nun. — On  Wednesday,  the  8th  Dec.,  Miss 
Mary  Anne  McGirr,  (called  in  religion  Sister 
Mary  Vincent,)  a native  of  Youngstown^  Pa., 
made  her  solemn  religious  profession  as  a Sis- 
ter of  Mei  q/,  in  the  cathedral  at  Chicago,  and 
received  the  black  veil  at  the  hands  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Wm.  Quarter,  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cess.— St.  Louis  N.  Letter. 


Diocess  of  Milwaukie. — New  Cathedral. 
— We  learn  from  the  St.  Louis  News  Letter, 
that  on  the  5th  December  last.  Bishop  Henni 
laid  the  corner  stone  of  a new  cathedral  at 
Milwaukie.  The  week  previous  to  the  cere- 
mony, Catholics  and  Protestants  of  all  classes 
assembled,  and  dug  out  the  foundations  for  the 
building.  The  church  will  be  154  feet  long 
by  76  wide. 

Diocess  or  Pittsburg. — Ordinations. — 
On  Sunday,  Dec.  26th,  Rev.  Messrs.  J.  Walsh 
and  Jas.  Kearney  were  ordained  priests  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  O’Connor. — Pittsburg  Catholic. 


Diocess  or  New  YonK.-^ConJirmation. — 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Walsh,  of  Halifax,  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  of  confirmation  in 
Nativity  church  on  Sunday,  December  19th,  to 
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BOS  pcraoDfl.  The  Rt.  Rer.  Bishop  Hughes 
preached  at  the  10|  o’clock  mass. — Fr.  Jour, 
Diocbss  of  New  Oelbans. — Dedication, 
Oq  the  19th  December,  says  the  Propaga^ 
Uwr,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Blanc  blessed  the 
new  church  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  parish  of 
Plaquemines.  The  church  is  sixty-one  feet 
Jong  and  thirty-one  wide. 

Diocess  of  Cincinnati. — Statistia. — We 
learn  from  the  Catholic  Telegraphy  that  in  8t. 
Peter’s  Female  Orphan  Asylum  at  Cincinnati, 
there  are  one  hundred  and  seven  orphans; 
twenty-four  were  admitted  during  the  past 
year,  twenty-two  were  placed  out  and  with- 
drawn by  relations,  and  three  died. 

The  Telegraph,  furnishes  also  the  following 
interesting  particulars. 

“ List  of  MarriageSy  Baptums  and  Deaths,  taken 
from  the  Registers  of  the  various  Catholic 
Churches  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  year  1847. 

•T.  PETBR^S  CATBEDRaL. 

Marriages  81,  Baptisms  302,  Deaths  346. 
Under  five  years  181. 

HOLT  TRIRITT. 

Marriages  111,  Baptisms  263,  Deaths  148. 
Under  three  years  85. 

rr.  mart’s  cbcrch. 

Marriages  220,  Baptisms  461,  Deaths  227. 
Under  five  years  155.  « 

ST.  JOHN’S  CHORCB. 

Marriages  230,  Baptisms  600,  Deaths  266. 

ST.  PRANCIS  XAVIER. 

Marriages  45,  Baptisms  210,  Deaths — in- 
cluded in  Cathedral  list. 

ST.  Joseph’s  cborcb. 

Marriages  38,  Baptisms  93,  Deaths  55. 
Under  five  years  35. 

RECAPITCLATIOI*. 


rrtwa  us  Jan.,  ISt7  to  la(  Jab.  1848. 

locmM  over  prevlow  yemr. 

Marriages 

726 

226 

Baptisms 

1829 

153 

Deaths 

1041 

137 

From  these  statistics  the  reader  will  be  able 
to  form  a correct  opinion  of  the  great  number 
of  Catholics  in  this  city.” 


New  York  Churchman — Self  condemna- 
tion.— In  alluding  to  the  celebration  of  the 
New  England  Society,  on  the  22d  December, 
in  New  York,  the  Churchman  opens  bis  re- 
marks as  follows : 

**The  Protestants  of  Great  Britain  and  their 
descendants  in  the  United  States  form  two 
grand  divisions;  the  one  consisting  of  those 
who  belong  to  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  other  comprising  the  large 
body  of  dissenters  from  the  church  of  their 


fathers,  commonly  known  as  Presbyterians, 
Baptists,  Methodists,  Unitarians,  &c.,  who 
again  are  sub-divided  into  countless  sub-divi- 
sions, representing  every  variety  of  opinion 
from  starK  Deism  up  to  the  most  rigid  supra- 
lapsarian  Calvinism.  The  grand  charactenstic 
of  the  former  division  of  Protestants  is  iaith  in 
the  word  of  God  as  interpreted  by  the  ancient 
church  i e.  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  that 
of  the  latter,  faith  in  the  word  of  God  as  inter- 
preted by  each  man’s  private  opinion,  which 
is  too  apt  to  be  his  humor  or  fancy. 

**This  latter  division  of  Protestants,  this 
va.st  congeries  of  sects,  have,  notwithstanding 
their  variety,  certain  exponents  of  unity;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  World’s  Convention,  Evan- 

felical  Alliances,  American  Societies  for  the 
ifi'usion  of  the  Bible  with  no  man’s  note  or 
comment,  or  (for  extremes  meet)  with  every 
man’s  note  and  comment,  for  the  circulation 
of  tracts,  ftCn  &>c.  But  their  most  definite 
form  and  representation  of  unity  is  the  New 
England  Society,  which  meets  annually  on  the 
22d  of  December  to  commemorate  the  virtues 
and  the  arrival  to  this  Western  Hemisphere  of 
the  Puritans,  from  whom  ail  American  Protest- 
ants, of  the  second  division,  are  descended.’^ 

If  the  <*  former  division  of  Protestants”  or 
Episcopalians,  are  distinguished  fiom  other 
sects  of  Protestantism,  **  by  faith  in  the  word 
of  God  as  interpreted  by  the  ancient  ebarch,” 
we  would  tbank  the  Churchman  for  an  answer 
to  the  following  questions. 

Query  1.  Did  the  ancient  church  adroit 
baptismal  regeneration  with  the  high  church 
Episcopalians,  or  deny  it  with  the  low  church 
Episcopalians  ? 

Query  2.  Did  the  ancient  church  believe, 
with  the  Puseyites,  in  the  necessity  of  the 
episcopacy,  as  essential  to  its  constitution,  or 
reject  it  with  the  low  church  Episcopalians? 

Query  3.  Such  being  the  opposition  of 
views  in  the  Episcopalian  body  itself,  where 
or  how  is  an  Episcopalian  to  ascertain  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  ancient  church  ? 

Query  4.  If  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is 
the  interpreter  of  the  ancient  church  among 
Episcopalians,  how  comes  it,  except  by  the 
private  interpretation  of  each  man’s  fancy, 
that  the  ancient  church  is  made  to  say  things 
which  are  contradictory  in  essentials  ? For 
instance,  is  it  not  private  interpretation  that 
makes  Bishop  Mcllvane  of  Ohio,  understand 
the  word  of  God,  in  a sense  opposed  to  that  of 
Bishop  Wbittingham  of  Maryland,  or  of  the 
New  York  Churchman? 

Query  5.  Was  it  not  private  inteipretation 
that  made  Henry  YIII  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  parents  of  Anglicanism,  stand  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  whole  Christiaii  world  ? 
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Query  6.  Sudi  being  the  case,  what  difier- 
ence  is  there  between  the  rule  of  faith  among 
Episcopalians  and  that  of  the  vast  congeries*’ 
of  other  Protestant  denominations  ? 

Query  7.  There  being  no  other  authority 
among  Episcopalians  than  the  private  judg- 
ment of  each  bishop,  for  the  determination  of 
what  is  or  is  not  conformable  to  the  ancient 
church,  in  what  are  the  eonventiont  of  £pisco> 
palians  superior  to  the  worUT*  conventions  or 
Evangelical  alliancet  of  other  Protestant  sects? 

CoNVEEsioNs  iH  Vebmont.— We  have 
once  or  twice  alluded  to  the  remarkable 
Catholic  movement  which  is  in  progress  in  the 
Episcopal  congregation  of  a certain  New  Eng- 
land village,  without  feeling  at  liberty  to  give 
names  and  particulars.  Circumstances  make 
it  proper  for  us,  at  length,  to  speak  with  less 
reserve.  We  referred  to  the  congregation  of 
Union  Church,  in  St.  Alban’s,  Vermont.  The 
conversion  of  its  rector.  Rev.  Mr.  Hoit,  took 
place,  as  our  readers  are  already  aware,  about 
eighteen  months  ago;  and  the  fruits  of  that 
conversion,  amongst  his  friends  and  former 
parishioners,  have  begun  to  appear,  within  the 
last  three  or  four  months.  Those  who  know 
him  can  feel  no  surprise  that  his  example 
should  have  exercised  an  influence  so  power- 
ful. About  the  first  of  October,  Miss  Laura 
Smalley,  a lady  of  great  intelligence,  was  re- 
ceived into  the  church ; and  withiu  a few  days 
afterwards,  Mrs.  Tucker,  of  Burlington,  the 
sister  of  Mrs.  Hoit,  made  her  profession,  with 
her  husband,  Capt.  Tucker— a near  relative,  we 
believe,  of  the  celebrated  novelist,  Marryatt. 
On  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  Mrs.  Smalley, 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  in  Vermont,  was  received,  with  her 
daughter,  while  (by  a singular  concurrence) 
her  former  pastor,  the  friend  and  predecessor  of 
Mr.  Hoit,  in  the  rectorship  of  Union  Church, 
was  making  bis  profession  here  in  Philadel- 
phia. Mrs.  Sampson,  sister  of  another  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  was  received  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing. Mr.  Smalley  himself,  alter  having 
examined  the  claims  of  the  church  long  and 
faithfully,  with  the  help  of  superior  powers  of 
ipind,  exercised  for  many  years  with  success 
and  distinction  at  the  bar,  made  a public  pro- 
fession of  the  faith  at  high  mass,  on  the  12th 
day  of  December,  that  be  might  show  to  all 
(to  use  the  words  of  au  eye-witness)  that  he 
was  not  ashamed  of  the  cross  of  bis  Master 
and  the  conversion  of  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs. 
Pennimao,  a lady  widely  known  and  honored. 


followed  on  the  next  Saturday.  Our  list  is 
worthily  closed,  up  to  our  last  information^ 
with  the  name  of  Mrs.  Luther  B.  Hunt,  the 
wife  of  another  eminent  member  of  the  Ver- 
mont bar: — her  reception  took  place  on  the 
Vigil  of  the  Nativity.  We  forbear  to  make 
any  premature  mention  of  others — persons, 
like  those  already  named,  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing in  the  village — who  are  understood  to  have 
been  regarding  the  progress  of  Catholicity 
amongst  them  with  a friendly  interest. 

From  the  above  statement,  which  we  have 
made  with  great  particularity,  and  on  the  best 
authority,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  account 
of  this  movement  given  in  several  papers,  as 
from  the  St.  Alban’s  Republican,  was  prema- 
ture, and  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated,  the 
formal  correction  made  by  the  St.  Alban’s 
Messenger,  and  copied  (with  an  amusing  pre- 
face, from  a Vergennes  paper)  into  last  week’s 
Churchman,  was  equally  premature  and  not 
more  correct. — Cath.  Herald. 

Honor  to  whom  honor  is  dub  -—At  the 
late  Democratic  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  a 
well-merited  tribute  was  paid  to  the  patriotism 
of  our  fellow  citizens  of  foreign  birth,  by  Wm. 
A.  Stokes,  Esq.  whose  eloquent  and  just  re- 
marks were  frequently  interrupted  by  the  loud 
applause  of  those  present.  The  following  we 
borrow  from  the  Pennsylvanian : 

“ Williavn  Stokes,  Esq.,  next  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  answered  the  charges  which 
have  been  made  against  our  adopted  fellow 
citizens  in  the  army  of  Mexico  of  having,  in 
large  numbers,  deserted  to  the  enemy.  He 
alleged  that  under  temptations  and  influences 
of  an  extraordinary  character  held  out  to  men 
sufiering  privation  and  hardship  of  every  sort, 
but  a small  number  of  our  soldiers  had  per- 
mitted themselves  to  be  deluded  into  treason. 
They  had  all  been  captured  and  had  suffered 
the  just  punishment  of  their  crimes.  And  the 
records  of  the  army  as  well  as  the  evidence 
of  distinguished  officers  serving  against  the 
enemy,  conclusively  proved  that  too  many  of 
the  traitors  were  Americana,  for  us,  who  first 
breathed  the  air  of  freedom  to  cry  out  treason. 
The  entire  number  was  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  our  aggregate  force,  and  only 
served  to  show  that  as  America  had  produced 
a Benedict  Arnold  during  the  revolution,  so 
now  humbler  men  had  in  a smaller  sphere,  and 
to  a limited  extent,  followed  his  base  example. 

«*Tbe  lists  of  killed  and  wounded  proved 
that  Ireland  had  lent  her  sons  by  hundreds  and 
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thonaands,  aide  by  side  with  their  American 
bom  brethren,  to  fight  and  conquer,  to  ransom 
Mexico  from  military  slavery,  and  extend  the 
area  of  freedom.  The  Pennsylvania  line  of 
the  revolution  commanded  by  Wayne,  the  son 
of  an  Irishman,  and  with  ranks  filled  by  men 
claiming  the  same  father  land,  had  not  been 
disgraced  by  the  infantry  of  the  regular  army, 
also  chiefly  Irish,  which  under  Taylor  had 
first  opened  the  path  of  glory  on  the  banka 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  Our  brave  volunteers, 
second  in  time  but  not  in  gallantry  or  success, 
presented  a glorious  spectacle  of  invincible 
citizen  soldiers — brethren  in  war  as  in  peace — 
discarding  with  contempt  the  miserable  dis- 
tinctions sought  to  be  made  betw'een  them, 
heartily  uniting  for  the  common  good,  and 
alike  covering  our  flag  with  honor  and  carry- 
ing our  eagles  in  triumph  from  the  ramparts 
of  Fort  Brown  to  the  capitol  of  the  Montezu- 
mas. 

**In  fact  our  Irish  and  other  adopted  citizens 
had  rivalled  the  patriotism  and  gallantry  of  the 
best  of  our  blood.  If  La  Fayette,  Mont- 
ooMBBT,  Stueben,  Paul  Jones,  Barry, 
and  Rosciu.oko  could  rise  from  their  graves, 
their  hearts  would  leap  for  joy  at  the  glorious 
spectacle,  and  they  would  see  the  enduring 
results  of  their  labors  and  suflerings,  and  those 
of  Washington  and  his  companions,  in  erect- 
ing in  this  western  world  a temple  of  Liberty, 
in  which  all  may  worship — an  asylum  to  which 
the  oppressed  of  all  the  earth  may  flee,  and  a 
citadel  impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  tyranny. 

In  truth,  said  Mr.  Slakes^  we  are  all  Ameri- 
cans—whether  by  fortune  or  choice,  still 
Americans.  The  terms  Irishman,  Frenchman, 
German,  foreigner,  should  have  no  place  Idr 
reproach  in  our  political  vocabulary;  for  we 
were  all  alike  ennobled  by  the  proud  title— 
atixim  of  the  .American  Republic— x title 
higher  than  any  which  a king  can  offer — which 
cancels  the  accidents  of  birth  and  condition, 
and  makes  us  all  brethren  and  equals.  The 
nation  would  not  hold  them  guiltless  who  en- 
deavor to  sow  dissension  among  her  children— 
alike  beloved  by  her,  and  all  of  whom  she  is 
able  and  determined  to  shelter  and  defend. 

Episcopal  Recorder.— We  observe  that 
the  Episcopal  Recorder  gives,  among  other 
alleged  **  facts  in  ecclesiastical  history,**  the 
following. 

Pius  IV,  **iD  1560,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth, otTered  to  confirm  (be  English  Book 
of  Comaon  Prayer,  containing  the  ihirty«ainf 


articles  and  the  litany,  if  the  British  sovereigns 
would  acknowledge  the  pontifical  supremacy, 
and  the  British  nation  join  the  Roman  com- 
munion.** 

There  may  be  men  ignorant  enough  to  be- 
lieve this,  but  certainly  the  editor  of  the 
•*  Episcopal  Recorder''*  ought  to  know  better. 

In  the  first  place,  “the  thirty-nine  articles’* 
were  not  in  existence  in  “ 1560.”  They  were 
not  adopted  by  the  English  convocation,  until 
the  year  1562.  The  articles  of  1560,  were 
those  of  Edward  VI,  and  were  forty-two  in 
number. 

If  then  Pope  Pi  is  IV,  in  1669,  offered  to 
confirm  any  set  of  “ Anglican  articles,**  it 
could  not  have  been  the  “ thirty-nine,”  for 
they  had  not  been  adopted  or  even  draw'n  up, 
but  it  must  have  been  the  forty-two  of  Edward 
IV.  But  in  the  second  place,  in  order  to 
show  that  neither  Pius  IV,  nor  any  other  pope, 
ever  offered  to  confirm,  or  could  offer  to  con- 
firm, either  the  forty-two  or  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  a part  of 
one  of  these  articles. 

The  thirty-seventh  of  the  “thirty-nine  arti- 
cles” of  the  English  establishment,  contains 
the  following  declaration. 

“The  bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  jurisdiction 
in  this  realm  of  England.”  And  these  very 
same  words  werecontaineil  in  one  of  the  forty"- 
two  articles.  Now  as  the  pope  would  not,  and 
could  not  “confirm”  a “prayer  book**  con- 
taining a denial  of  his  own  authority,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  matters,  it  is  evident,  that  tba 
Recorder  has  published  a statement  which  is 
as  absurd  as  it  is  false. — Catholic  Herald. 


FOREIGN. 

Italy. — Letters  from  Rome  of  the  28th  ult. 
contain  the  particulars  of  the  installation  of 
the  municipal  council  of  that  city  on  the  24th. 
The  hundred  members  of  whom  that  body 
consisted,  were  presented  in  the  morning  by 
their  president,  Cardinal  Altieri,  to  the  pope, 
who  addre.ssed  them  in  a short  but  sensible 
speech.  His  holiness  then  permitted  them 
to  kiss  bis  feet,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to 
bless  the  splendid  banner  presented  by  the 
people  of  Ferrara  to  the  Romans.  The  mu- 
nicipal councillors,  escorted  by  the  civio 
guard,  next  repaired,  in  twenty-seven  car- 
riages, supplied  for  the  occasion  by  the  nobil- 
ity of  Rome,  to  the  capitol,  where  they  wero 
intlalled  by  Cardinal  Altieri.  The  deputy  of 
Ferrafa,  M.  fiacebi,  then  formally  presented 
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the  banner  to  the  council,  in  whose  name  it 
was  received  by  the  cardinal.  At  night  the 
city  was  illuminated. 

To  go  back  to  the  previous  presentation  of 
the  members  of  the  consults  to  bis  holiness, 
our  readers  will  find  in  another  column  the 
pope’s  address,  of  which  we  gave  a very  brief 
account  a fortnight  ago.  To  that  speech  the 
members  of  the  consults  answered : — 

“ Most  holy  father — the  deputies  of  the  pro- 
vinces are  fully  conscious  that  their  first  duty, 
as  well  as  their  most  ardent  wish,  is  to  deposit 
at  the  feet  of  the  throne  of  your  holiness,  the 
thanks  of  the  provinces  by  which  they  have 
been  returned,  and  to  attest  the  unanimity  of 
the  sentiments  of  devotedness,  gratitude,  and 
confidence  experienced  by  the  subjects  of 
your  holiness  for  your  august  person.  Wit- 
nessing the  homages  your  holiness  receives 
from  Christendom  and  the  entire  world,  they 
are  proud  and  happy  to  be  governed  by  you, 
holy  father.” 

And  they  proceeded  to  the  following  effect: 

“The  establishment  of  this  council  has 
heen  by  far  the  greatest  benefit  conferred  by 
your  holiness  on  your  people.  By  it  you 
have— a novel  thing— given  the  laity  a parti- 
cipation in  public  affairs,  and  you  have  af- 
forded one  of  those  solid  guarantees  which 
can  in  no  wise  injure  the  essential  conditions 
of  the  pontifical  government.  Encouraged 
by  the  kind  words  of  your  holiness,  and  by 
the  blessing  you  have  brought  down  on  our 
heads,  we  are  preparing  to  examine,  with 
candor  and  impartiality,  the  important  mat- 
ters of  public  administration  which  are  to  be 
submitted  to  our  consideration,  avoiding  care- 
fully an  inert  timidity  or  unbounded  preten- 
sions.” 

The  following  are  the  reforms  the  council 
declares  it»elf  ready  to  examine,  promising  to 
afford  the  pope  their  eager  assistance  to  for- 
ward their  being  put  into  execution : 

“ The  introduction  of  civil  equality  ami  of 
■nity  in  every  part  of  the  legislation ; a just 
balance  of  revenues  and  expenses;  an  equal 
division  of  taxes  ; the  diminution  or  suppres- 
sion of  all  charges  which  fall  on  the  poor 
classes,  or  which  impede  the  development  of 
national  prosperity;  the  re-establishment  of 
public  credit;  the  destruction  of  monopoly, 
and  the  extension  of  commercial  liberty.  The 
introduction  into  the  state  of  such  measures 
as  will  secure  the  morality,  economy,  simpli- 
city, and  the  nomination  as  well  u the  ad- 


vancement of  capable  functionaries.  The  spe- 
cial protection  of  agriculture  and  industry. 
The  organization  of  a military  force  truly 
national.  The  introduction  in  the  prisons  of 
a regimen  which  may  render  the  penalty  not 
a punishment  which  degrades,  but  a measure 
which  may  promote  the  regeneration  of  the 
culprit.  The  extension  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  municipal  system,  such  as  it  ia 
at  Home  ; and  lastly,  the  adoption  of  a system 
of  education  and  public  instruction,  and  of  a 
just  and  moral  policy.” 

The  council  request,  in  order  to  give  due 
attention  to  such  vast  reforms,  to  be  allowed 
time,  and  an  entire  tranquillity  of  mind.  The 
address  is  terminated  by  these  words: 

“ It  has  been  often  experienced  that  reforms 
have  arisen  from  popular  exigencies;  they 
have  taken  their  origin  from  tumults  and 
emevte$;  they  have  been  obtained  by  blood- 
shed and  by  tears.  But  with  us  it  is  the  first 
and  most  respectable  authority  who  takes  the 
initiative  in  the  improvement  demanded  by 
civilization.  He  himself  directs  the  public 
mind  with  a pacific  and  measured  movement ; 
be  guides  us  tow’ards  the  supreme  term  of 
human  activity,  which  is  the  reign  of  justice 
and  of  truth  upon  earth  ! ” 

The  Courrier  Francaii  contains  the  follow- 
ing : 

“ We  have  been  assured  that  Lord  Minto, 
who  has  been  charged  with  a private  mission 
to  the  pontifical  government,  has  signed  a con- 
vention for  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  England  and  Rome.  It  is 
said  that  the  holy  see  intends  to  accredit  as  its 
representative  at  London,  Cardinal  Buffbndi, 
a man  of  great  learning  and  of  a very  liberal 
mind.”— ToA/el. 

Pius  JX. — On  Dec.  13th  Vice-Admiral  Par- 
ker and  General  Adam  had  an  audience  of  the 
pope,  previous  to  their  departure  for  Civita 
Vecchia.  His  holiness,  in  reply  to  the  senti- 
ments they  expressed,  said  that  be  felt  happy 
in  the  sympathy  shown  by  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  towards  his  government.  This  sym- 
pathy joined  to  the  love  borne  him  by  his 
own  people,  and  the  unanimity  of  til  good 
citizens,  would  carry  him  through  every  ob- 
stacle. “ I am  walking  with  God,”  said  he, 
“and  1 shall  arrive  at  my  end.” 

The  Alba^oi  Florence,  of  Dec.  16th,  statea 
that  the  Roman  consulta  has  proposed  t law 
to  fix  the  number  of  employes,  their  rights  and 
duties  in  every  branch  of  the  public  aervice. 
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the  qualities  requisite  to  be  admitted,  and  the 
rales  to  be  followed  io  promotious  and  dis- 
missals. 

A letter  from  Rome,  in  the  Augtbvry  Gazette, 
■tales  that  Count  P.  Ferretti  is  made  pontifical 
commissioner  of  the  Italian  league  of  customs. 

It  is  reported  that  Mgr.  Ferrieri  is  about  to  go 
as  envoy  from  the  pope  to  the  sultan.  He  car- 
ries with  him  the  following  presents: — a gilt 
bronze  model  of  the  column  of  Trojan;  a 
magnificent  table  of  mosaic  work ; a collection 
of  the  most  beautiful  engravings  of  the  Roman 
school ; three  sets  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
of  the  medals  struck  in  Pius  IX's  pontificate; 
the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  painted  by  Peter;  a 
jewel  for  the  grand  vizier,  and  a gold  snuflT-box 
set  with  brilliants  for  another  great  functionary 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Fr.  Arsenius,  a re- 
ligious of  the  order  of  St.  Anthony,  Abb4 
Vespasiani,  professer  of  ecclesiastical  history 
io  the  college  of  Propaganda,  and  M.  Mar- 
chetti,  are  attached  to  this  legation. 

The  following  letter  we  find  in  the  Cologne 
Gazette : — “Rome,  Dec.  2. — The  alfairs  of  the 
Jesuits  have  naturally  caused  the  pope  great 
anxiety.  Shortly  before  hostilities  broke  out 
in  Switzerland  many  prayers  and  petitions 
reached  the  holy  see  to  pronounce  the  decisive 
word,  which  possibly  might  prevent  a civil 
war.  Ventura  also  advised  him  to  take  this 
step;  but  Pius  replied,  • I have  not  the  power 
as  pope  to  banish  the  Jesuits  from  Lucerne, 
but  if  from  their  own  feelings  and  inclination 
they  would  voluntarily  retire,  they  would  re- 
move a great  burden  from  my  mind.  ‘The 
person  to  whom  these  words  were  addressed 
thought  himself  bound  to  repeat  them  to  the 
Jesuits.  He  represented  to  Father  Roothan 
that  the  time  for  his  taking  an  active  part  had 
arrived,  and  that  even  if  it  was  too  late  to  pre- 
vent bloodshed,  his  immediate  recall  of  the 
Jesuits  from  Lucerne  would  at  least  prevent 
the  heavy  accusation  that  they,  the  messengers 
of  peace,  had  become  the  sole  cause  of  discord 
and  war.  Father  Roothan  replied,  ‘ Perhaps 
you  are  right ; but  I am  not  the  only  master. 
—I  am  dependent  upon  my  council  of  the  four 
consvltori,  who  think  at  this  moment,  when 
their  stay  at  Lucerne  threatens  danger  to 
themselves,  our  brethren  cannot  with  honor 
leave  it.*  This  is  an  authentic  statement  of 
the  negotiations  at  Rome.** 

The  vexed  question  of  making  service  in 
the  civic  guard  compulsory  on  British  artists 
and  residents  of  certain  standing  at  Rome,  a 


matter  which  it  was  thought  had  been  settled, 
was  revived  in  a note,  on  Dec.  18th,  from  the 
secretary  of  state,  to  the  British  consul  and 
Mr.  Erskine  (secretary  to  Lord  Minto),  which 
sets  forth  the  opinion  of  the  committee  on  war 
affairs  of  the  Vatican  parliament,  in  which 
the  executive  fully  joined,  making  service 
imperative. 

Ferrara, — A convention  has  been  concluded 
between  the  Austrian  government  and  the 
pope,  by  which  the  Austrians  consent  to  with- 
draw their  troops  from  the  city  of  Ferrara,  but 
without  abandoning  or  relinquishing  their 
right  to  reoccupy  it  at  any  future  period  when 
it  might  become  desirable  to  them.  The 
Piedmontese  Gazette  of  the  23d  ult.  states  that 
pursuant  to  this  convention  two  companies  of 
Swiss  in  the  service  of  the  pope  left  Bologna 
on  the  17th  for  Ferrara,  to  replace  the  Aus- 
trian troops  to  be  withdrawn.  On  the  16th 
Cardinal  Ciacchi  returned  to  Ferrara  from 
Pesaro,  where  he  had  been  residing  for  his 
health.  His  return  had  been  unexpected  and 
gave  the  greatest  delight  to  the  people,  by 
whom  he  is  beyond  measure  beloved. 

Gioberti, — Much  excitement  has  lately  pre- 
vailed in  consequence  of  an  article  on  Catho- 
licism by  M.  Gioberti,  which  appeared  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Contemporaneo,  a Homan 
paper  of  the  ultra-liberal  faction.  It  was 
deemed  advisable  at  first  to  dismiss  the  censor 
who  permitted  the  publication  of  the  article, 
but  he  has  since  been  reinstated  in  his  office, 
M.  Gioberti*s  disquisition  is  much  too  long 
for  us  to  give,  but  the  substance  of  it  consists 
of  a violent  attack  on  the  Catholic  party  io 
Belgium  and  in  Switzerland,  and  on  their 
opposition  to  the  government  and  the  diet  in 
those  countries.  He  denies  that  they  are  pro- 
perly called  the  Catholic  party,  inasmuch  as 
Catholicism  is  friendly  alike  to  the  interests 
of  all  families  of  the  human  race,  harmonises 
with  all  forms  of  government,  is  a religion  of 
charity,  and  “ cannot  be  shut  up  in  its  opera- 
tion within  the  exclusive  pale  of  any  sect  or 
of  any  party.**  A strong  tendency  is  therefore 
visible  in  this  remarkable  article  to  mi.stake 
Catholicism  for  a sort  of  Universalisra. — Ib. 

Switzerland.  — The  following  extract 
from  the  correspondence  of  the  N.  Y.  Free- 
man*t  Journal,  will  give  our  readers  an  insight 
into  the  occupation  of  the  Catholic  cantons  by 
the  federal  army. 

“ On  November  12th,  the  Grand  council  Of 
Friburg  demanded  twenty -four  hours  arm- 
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iftice  to  consider  the  terms  of  capitalstioE 
offered  by  General  Dufoor;  the  French  gov* 
eroroent  had  reccommended  submission ; the 
city  was  quite  incapable,  naturally,  of  any 
lengthened  siege,  and  finally,  the  military 
commandant.  Col.  Maillardoz,  had  got  out 
with  2,000  men,  and  escaped  to  Lucerne. 
They  seemed  then  to  have  no  alternative,  and 
capitulated  on  the  14th,  renouncing  the  Son- 
derbund,  engaging  to  supply  quarters  and 
provisions  for  the  federal  troops,  to  disband 
their  own  troops,  and  deliver  to  the  federal 
authorities  an  inventory  of  the  arms  of  the 
Landstrum.  The  diet  then  sent  three  federal 
commissioners  to  Friburg,  who  organised  a 
provisional  government  on  the  17th.  Two 
days  after  that  government  published  the  fol- 
lowing most  iniquitous  decree,  that  *as  the 
Jesuits  and  their  associates  were  to  blame  for 
the  accession  of  Friburg  to  the  Sonderbund, 
the  Jesuits,  their  corporations,  congregations, 
teachers  and  professors ; the  Liguorians ; the 
Marianites,  (or  Frhes  ignorantint) ; the  Bro- 
thers of  the  Christian  Doctrine;  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph ; the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul ; 
and  the  Nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  are  ban- 
ished for  ever : forbidden  ever  to  settle  in 
Friburg  again,  to  purchase  property  there,  or 
to  direct  any  educational  establishments,  pub- 
lic or  private;  all  their  property,  moveable 
and  real,  is  confiscated,  and  they  are  to  quit 
Friburg  within  twenty-four  hours  alter  the 
publication  hereof.* 

“The  misery  usual  in  such  cases  followed. 
The  Liguorian  convent  was  demolished— the 
others  occupied  by  soldiers,  the  Jesuit’s  being 
regularly  turned  into  barracks,  and  their  in- 
mates expelled,  who  all  fled  to  Lucerne.  The 
radical  soldiers  amused  themselves  for  a whole 
hour  with  firing  at  a statue  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  they  found  in  the  college,  and  ran- 
sacked and  destroyed  all  the  property  of  the 
students,  books,  letters,  furniture,  musical 
instruments,  and  pictures.  Some  of  the  neigh- 
boring villages  are  devastated — their  cattle 
killed,  and  their  agp-icultural  implements 
broken  up  for  fuel.  Most  of  these  disorders 
by  the  Bernese  radicals.  The  Vaudois  showed 
better  discipline.  There  was  much  trouble 
also  in  disarming  the  militia,  who  regarded 
the  surrender  with  passionate  feelings  of  grief, 
as,  indeed,  during  the  armistice,  one  fort 
(Cormazmont)  was  gallantly  defended  by 
them,  and  a whole  battalion  of  Vaudois  de- 
stroyed. 


“ However,  it  was  thought  that,  in  spite  ef 
the  loss  of  Friburg,  a naturally  defenceleM 
place,  the  Sonderbund  was  complete  in  itselli 
and  hope  now  centered  in  Lucerne,  and  tbe 
resistance  it  might  be  enabled  to  make.  Such 
hopes  were  doomed  to  be  cruelly  disappointed. 
We  pass  over  two  not  very  important  rumors, 
in  one  of  which  (November  12th)  the  Lucer- 
nese  gained  the  advantage  in  a sharp  skirmish 
with  the  Zurich  division,  near  tbe  old  convent 
of  Muri;  and  in  the  other  (November  17th)  a 
column  of  the  troops  of  Uri  and  tbe  Valais 
took  Airolo  and  Faido  in  the  Ticinese.  Almost 
immediately  after  the  capitulation  of  Friburg, 
the  federal  army  marched  by  different  routes 
to  Lucerne.  By  Monday,  the  22d,  they  had 
forced  the  first  lines  of  defence,  and  every 
division  had  arrived  before  tbe  city;  two  of 
them,  however,  (Col.  Buckbardt’s  and  Gen. 
Ochsenbein’s)  having  encountered  serious 
opposition,  and  suffered  considerable  loss  on 
their  way.  Next  day,  the  23d,  commenced  a 
desperate  struggle.  The  key  of  Lucerne  is  a 
bridge  called  Gislikon,  which  crosses  tbs 
recess,  and  leads  to  some  heights,  called  the 
Rottcnburg,  commanding  the  town  on  the 
north  and  east,  on  which  tbe  Lucernese  bad 
placed  batteries.  They  encountered  the  ene« 
my  with  all  their  ancient  pertinacity.  Gen. 
Gureer’s  division  (the  Zurich)  were  twice 
driven  back,  but  the  third  time  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  passage,  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  After  an  equally  obstinate  resist- 
ance, both  sides  showing  the  utmost  bravery, 
be  also  carried  Roth  and  Dieriken,  two  vil- 
lages in  the  neighborhood  of  these  heights, 
which  were  burnt,  along  with  a third,  called 
Honaer.  These  battles  being  terminated,  tbe 
troops  of  Uri,  Unterwald  and  Schwytz,  re- 
turned home.  Our  readers  must  bear  in  mind 
the  enormous  disparity  of  force : the  federals 
having  no  less  than  sixty  thousand  men,  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
the  Lucernese  but  fifteen  thousand.  Further 
resistance  was  now  hopeless,  especially  as 
provisions  were  already  scarce,  and  great  dis- 
union prevailed.  Indeed  it  was  only  by  a 
majority  of  three  that  the  Lucernese  govern- 
ment had  decided  on  war  at  all.  Next  day, 
therefore,  they  requested  to  capitulate  on  the 
same  terms  as  Friburg,  but  Gen.  Dufour  re- 
plied it  was  too  late,  and  on  the  25th  Lucerne 
surrendered  without  any  conditions  at  all. 
Gen.  de  Salis-Soglio  and  M.  Siegwart  Muller 
both  escaped  to  Uri.  A committee  of  seven 
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WM  tpiioililtd  to  deliberate  about  forming 
a provisional  government,  which  was  con- 
•tmcted  (on  the  27th)  out  of  the  municipal 
council,  and  two  members  from  each  of  the 
five  bailiwicks.  The  following  resolutions 
were  carried  by  it  unanimously:  ‘ 1st,  That 
the  Jesuits  quit  the  canton  in  forty  eight 
hours.  2d,  That  those  of  the  grand  council 
who  adhered  to  the  Sonderbund  be  liable  to 
public  accusation,  and  held  responsible  for  all 
that  has  happened.  8d,  An  amnesty  for  those 
implicated  in  persecutions  for  the  two  inva- 
sions of  the  Corps  Francs,  in  1844  and  1845.* 

“ The  same  day  Schwytz  capitulated.  Uri 
and  Uoterwald  also,  panic-stricken  by  all 
these  disasters,  have  offered  to  submit,  and 
BOW  only  the  Valais  remains,  which,  of  course, 
■lust  follow  its  brethren.  Zug,  always  the 
weak  side  of  the  Sonderbund,  had  withdrawn 
several  dajrs  previously.  To  account  for  this 
total  subversion,  must  be  taken  together,  1st, 
the  utter  disproportion  of  forces;  2d,  the 
nearly  equal  balance  of  parties  in  the  chief 
Catholic  cantons ; 8d,  the  encouragement  held 
out  at  flnt  of  an  intervention  by  Austria,  in 
favor  of  the  Catholic  league,  which  hope  was 
withdrawn  when  they  were  actually  commit- 
ted to  the  struggle.** 

Beme  and  the  Jeeuiie.  — “ It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
most  uncharitable,  to  say  the  least,  of  some  of 
our  public  journals,  to  find  their  pages  filled 
with  the  untruths  and  calumnies  propagated 
against  the  illustrious  order  of  Jesus  by  the 
infidel  Bernese  radicals.  The  hatred  of  the 
Bernese  against  the  Catholic  church  and  its 
professors  is  well  known,  and  in  order  to  have 
some  pretext  to  show  their  animosity  more 
effectually,  they  have  within  the  last  few  years 
raised  a cry  against  all  the  religious  orders  in 
the  Catholic  cantons,  but  more  particularly 
against  the  Jesuits,  which  name  has  become 
the  watchword  amongst  those  infidel  radicals 
for  rousing  their  more  ignorant  fellow-subjects 
towage  a war  of  extermination  against  these 
pious  men,  who  devote  their  lives  to  assist  the 
Swiss  priesthood  in  giving  a truly  Christian 
education  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  snow-clad 
Tallies  of  the  Catholic  cantons,  without  in  the 
least  interfering  with  the  Bernese  Protestants, 
whose  doctrines,  changing  with  every  new 
■oon,  would  be  endless  and  useless  trouble  to 
esamine  into. 

•«The  labors  of  the  Jesuits  in  Switzerland, 
M well  at  in  numerous  other  parts  of  the 
gloha,  era  as  wtli  known  to  those  peifecuting 


Bernese  radicals  as  they  are  to  our  ultra- libe- 
rals, but  neither  of  them  have  the  honesty  to 
give  them  credit  for  their  labors  in  instructing 
the  ignorant,  and  much  less  for  the  numerous 
works  in  every  branch  of  science  with  which 
they  have,  and  still  are,  daily  enriching  our 
libraries. 

**  The  piety,  good  order,  and  strict  obedience 
to  superiors,  which  is  so  visible  in  the  Catbolie 
Swiss  cantons,  has  roused  the  indignation  of 
the  Bernese  radicals  to  such  a degree  that  they 
have  mustered  up  an  army  of  all  sorts  of  lawless 
vagabonds  called  Free  Corps,  to  invade,  plun- 
der, and  desolate  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Fri- 
burg,  Zug,  and  Lucerne,  under  the  pretext  of 
their  having  formed  themselves  into  a separate 
league  called  the  Sonderbund,  and  that  the 
religious  orders  had  induced  them  to  take  that 
step  against  the  decree  of  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope assembled  at  Vienna  in  1814. 

*‘The  charge  of  their  separation  from  the 
Swiss  union  is  untrue,  for  the  deputies  from 
several  Catholic  cantons  were  assembled  in 
the  diet  at  the  time  when  the  Landaroan  pro- 
posed the  unjust  invasion  of  the  Catholic  can- 
tons. The  Sonderbund  simply  regarded  the 
religion  of  their  cantons,  in  which  arrange- 
ment the  clergy  had  an  undoubted  right  to  give 
their  best  advice  again.st  the  continual  aggres- 
sions of  the  more  powerful  fourteen  Protest- 
ant cantons  against  the  weaker  seven  Catholic 
cantons.  Each  Swiss  canton  having  its  sepa- 
rate laws,  and  especially  as  far  as  religion  is 
concerned,  in  which  the  diet  has  no  power  to 
interfere,  it  is  revolting  to  the  feelings  of 
every  religious  mind  to  find  that  the  infidel 
canton  of  Beme  should  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury be  allowed  to  revive  the  happily  by-gone 
ages  of  the  law  of  the  strongest,  and  dare  in 
the  face  of  Europe  to  dictate  to  the  weaker 
cantons  by  using  the  so  much  abused  name  of 
Jesuit  as  an  incentive  with  fire  and  sword  to 
disperse  their  religious  orders  of  both  sexes, 
hoping  by  so  doing  to  deprive  their  Catholic 
youth  of  the  benefit  of  Instruction  in  the  true 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  establish  the 
worship  of  the  (^dess  of  Reason,  which  the 
land  of  St.  Louis  having  banished  from  their 
holy  altars,  the  infidel  Bernese  have  placed  in 
their  so  long-abused  great  church,  formerly  an 
elegant  cathedral,  where  adjoining  to  its  foun- 
dation walls  they  may  collect  from  the  bathing 
bouses  near  the  river  Aar  a number  of  the 
most  lascivious  nymphs,  protected  by  their 
eantonal  goveraiDf  nt,  jLo  sing  those  vile  eagti- 
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cles  to  the  filthy  Goddess  of  Reason,  happily 
lon^  expelled  from  the  land  of  St.  Louis,  but 
still  tingling  with  indignation  in  my  ears, 
counting  nearly  eighty-three  years. 

« I am  well  acquainted  with  Berne  and  with 
the  Bernese,  and  although  the  Swiss  generally 
bear  a good  reputation  for  morality  and  reli- 
gious conduct,  I do  most  cordially  give  praise 
where  it  is  due,  and  a more  honest,  pious,  and 
dutiful  population  cannot  be  surpassed  by  the 
pastoral  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  valleys  of 
Switzerland,  which  I have  so  frequently  vis- 
ited, but  1 am  sorry  that  my  own  experience 
will  not  allow  me  to  say  as  much  for  their 
great  cities,  and  more  particularly  for  Berne 
and  the  Bernese.”— Tafe/vt. 

The  following  extract  from  a letter  of  a 
Protestant  minister  in  France,  shows  still 
further  the  designs  of  Radicalism. 

Paris,  Dee.  m,  1847. 

« The  triumph  of  the  radicals  at  Friburg  has 
already  borne  its  fruits  in  pillaged  churches, 
in  attacks  upon  the  priests,  and  in  plundered 
dwellings.  These  things,  however,  might  be 
considered  unimportant,  as  they  are  disap- 
proved by  the  authorities,  were  they  not 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  dominant  party, 
who  have  expelled  not  only  the  Jesuits,  but 
all  the  religious  orders  of  both  sexes  from  the 
canton,  and  confiscated  their  property  to  the 
state. 

“Those  who  obstinately  take  part  with  the 
radicals,  may  still  maintain  that  all  these  re- 
ligious orders  are  more  or  less  intimately 
connected  with  the  Jesuits,  and  that  it  is 
against  intolerant  Catholicism  that  the  blow 
has  been  struck;  but  there  are  other  facts 
which  may  open  the  eyes  even  of  these  op- 
timists. As  soon  as  the  victory  of  Friburg 
was  known,  the  radical  government  of  the 
canton  of  Vaud  passed  a new  decree  against 
all  the  Protestant  Iree  churches!  not  only 
against  the  free  church  formed  by  the  re- 
signing pastors,  but  against  all  manner  of 
dissenters;  whoever  is  not  a member  of  the 
titablished  church  is  condemned  to  forego  all 
religious  worship!  The  decree  carries  con- 
demnation against  any  pastor  or  non-pastor 
who  may  preside  over  a meeting,  whether 
peaceable  or  otherwise.  The  national  pastors 
themselves  cannot  bold  meetings  in  their  own 
bouses  nor  elsewhere,  and  not  in  the  national 
churches  but  at  the  regular  hours  of  service. 
Whoever  transgresses  these  orders,  if  a for- 
eigner, is  to  be  expelled  from  the  canton,  or 
sent  back  to  bis  native  parish  if  be  be  a 
Vandois.  I shall  not  relate  to  you  acts  of 
bar^rity,  such  as  meetings  interrupted  and 
plundered,  the  auditors  driven  forth  and  robbed, 
the  women  scourged — for  it  might  be  said  that 
ftese  were  the  lawless  acts  of  bandits — I shall 
restrict  myself  to  recounting  those  acts  of  a 
liberal  government  which  stifle  even  the  liberty 
•f  prayer  to  God,  even  when  conducted  in  the 


most  peaceable  form ! Such  facts  are  charac- 
teristic, and  tell  you  what  we  may  expect 
from  the  triumph  of  radicalism  in  Europe.” 

Beme. — The  Times*  correspondent  gives  a 
remarkable  letter  lately  addressed  to  the  Hel- 
vetic diet  by  Messrs.  Quioet  and  Michelet. 
They  ofier  the  diet  their  congratulations  and 
homage  on  having  driven  fiom  Switzerland 
the  enemy,  which  they  were  the  first  to  op- 
pose in  France.  They  claim  fraternity  with 
the  Swiss,  and  exhort  them  to  keep  up  the 
faithful  tradition  of  republican  liberty,  and  by 
their  example  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a new 
law  for  Europe. — Tablet. 


Ieelamd.— TAe  Catholic  Clergy  Ireland.-^ 
The  vile  calumnies  on  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
Ireland,  repeated  by  certain  men  in  a certain 
house,  have  created  universal  contempt  here. 
Even  if  one  clergyman  had  uttered  the  lan- 
guage attributed  to  him,  that  should  not  be 
attributed  to  the  entire  body,  no  more  than  the 
crime  of  one  apostle  should  be  charged  upon 
the  rest  of  the  sacred  college.  But  the  true 
version  is,  that  the  clergyman  alluded  to  mere- 
ly said,  if  the  Saxon  slanderers  of  the  people 
had  to  endure  only  a part  of  their  miseries, 
they  would  be  as  they  had  been— guilty  of 
more  cruelty  than  they  bad  been.  How  far 
this  was  prudent  or  not,  is  another  question. 
Certain  it  is  that  at  the  very  same  time,  and 
in  the  very  same  place,  be  conjured  the  people 
not  to  be  guilty  of  any  insolence  or  act  of  in- 
justice. The  following  letter  has,  we  under- 
stand, been  sent  to  some  leading  journals. 
We  shall  see  if  it  be  published  : — “ To  the 
editors  of  the  public  journals— Gentlemen— 
Whatever  may  be  your  religious  or  political 
creed,  1 trust  your  leading  objects  are  tbs 
maintenance  of  truth  and  the  support  of  jus- 
tice. If,  then,  as  public  journalists,  you  have 
given  circulation  to  the  calumny  on  the  Cath- 
olic clergy  of  Ireland,  by  a noble  lord,  who 
perhaps  never  heard  one  of  them  speak,  and 
therefore  is  truly  ignorant  of  the  subject  on 
which  he  spoke,  will  you  publish  the  follow- 
ing counter-declaration  of  one,  however  bum- 
ble, who  knows  more  of  the  respected  body 
whom  his  lordship  so  grossly  calumniates, 
than  perhaps  any  man  living.  The  assertion 
said  to  have  been  made  some  days  since  Ht 
parliament,  that  * the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
of  Ireland  never  condemn  or  denounce  from 
their  altars,  or  otherwise,  the  violence  or  mur- 
ders which  are  perpetrated  ’—is  so  outrageous 
that  it  carries  on  iU  front  its  own  confutation. 
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Tbe  declanitioD  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  late  sec* 
retaiy  for  Ireland,  and  of  others  in  evidence, 
that  * they  knew  of  no  act  of  violence  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  did  noi 
denounce,*  has  settled  this  atrocious  calumny 
fiir  ever.  I need  not  refer  to  the  volumes  of 
evidence  as  to  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  even  under  the  most  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  to  prevent,  suppress, 
or  condemn  every  act  of  insurbordination  or 
injustice  on  tbe  part  of  the  people ; and  tbe 
labora  of  Twoby,  Troy,  Doyle,  and  so  many 
others  in  the  works  of  peace  can  never  be  for- 
gotten.  In  the  ‘ Priesthood  Vindicated,*  facts 
and  evidence  on  this  subject  have  been  given 
that  never  have  been  contradicted.  As  a 
Catholic,  I can  solemnly  declare  that  I have 
corutantly  and  repeatedly  heard  sermons,  lec- 
tures, and  addresses  by  the  Catholic  clergy 
against  every  species  of  violence ; and  sure  I 
am  that  in  their  confessionals  it  is  still  more 
constantly  and  effectually  condemned.  I have 
attended  hundreds  of  meetings,  and  have 
taken  an  active  part  at  them  for  tbe  promotion 
of  temperance  and  peace  in  various  cities, 
towns,  and  parishes  of  Ireland,  and  have  heard 
addresses  delivered  to  millions  by  the  apostle 
of  temperance.  Father  Matthew,  by  his  worthy 
imitator.  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Spratt,  and  by  many 
others,  and  I scarcely  ever  heard  them  without 
preaching  peace  to  all  men,  and  denouncing 
the  least  act  of  violence  to  any  person  of 
whatever  country,  creed,  or  character.  Even 
during  the  last  month  I heard  the  excellent 
pastor  of  my  own  parish.  Rev.  Dr.  O’Connell 
(and  others  have  done  the  same),  denounce 
from  bis  altar  every  violent  or  lawless  act, 
whether  of  cruelty,  threatening,  or  injustice, 
and  above  all,  the  horrid  and  appalling  crime 
of  murder,  which  cries  to  heaven  for  ven- 
geance ! Tbe  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  are 
singularly  circumstanced  between  not  only 
the  governed  and  the  governors,  but  also  be- 
tween contending,  political  parties.  They 
often  see  many  things  on  alt  sides,  which  as 
just  and  consistent  men  they  must  condemn, 
and  for  which,  in  return,  like  all  others  who 
wish  to  ' maintain  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,’ 
they  too  often  receive  opprobrium  or  ingrati- 
tude. If  they  do  not  warmly  stand  up  for  the 
just  rights  of  the  people,  and  try  to  save  them 
frxHn  their  oppressors,  they  are  charged  with 
the  cruel  policy  of  those  who  prefer  a ministry 
to  millioos,  and  which,  as  last  year,  divided 
«a,  Idt  one  million  to  perish  at  home,  and 
VoL.  VII.— No.  2,  10 


another  million  to  wander  over  distant  lands, 
sooner  than  suffer  here  all  the  miseries  of  star- 
vation. If  they  prominently  stand  forward  in 
the  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  they  are 
charged  with  any  act  of  violence  or  passion 
which  bad  laws,  or  no  laws,  have  created. 
They,  like  their  divine  Master  and  model,  are 
condemned  between  the  scribes  and  Phari* 
sees  for  uniting  tbe  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  dove,  or  in  endea- 
voring to  establish  * peace  and  justice  among 
all  men.’  Hence,  like  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind, whilst  * having  compassion  on  tbe  mul- 
titude, they  do  not  wish  to  send  them  away 
empty,  lest  they  may  perish  on  the  way,*  they 
implore  of  the  governors,  as  the  venerable 
bishops  of  Ireland  did  lately  in  their  memorial 
to  the  lord  lieutenant,  to  perform  their  duty  to 
tbe  people  famishing.  So,  on  the  other  band, 
they  teach  the  people  to  * be  obedient  to  whom 
obedience  is  due,’  and  whilst  looking  to  their 
own  existence  * they  should  give  to  Cssar  the 
things  that  are  Cssar’s,  and  to  God  the  things 
that  are  his.’  I am,  gentlemen,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant, 

W.  J.  Battebsbt. 

Not.  28, 1847 ; 10  Eutat  Bridg*,  Dublin, 


DenunciaiioM, — Tbe  Rev.  Mr.  M’Der- 
mott,  in  a letter  to  tbe  Evening  Freeman, 
says : — **  I have  now  to  assure  the  public,  by 
the  most  solemn  asseverations  a clergyman 
can  utter,  that  the  late  Major  Mahon  was 
never  denounced,  nor  even  his  name  men- 
tioned from  any  chapel  altar  in  Strokestown, 
or  )^ithin  twenty  miles  of  Strokestown,  in 
any  direction,  on  any  Sunday  before  his  death. 
I can,  under  the  same  sacred  pledge,  declare 
that  a single  sentence  was  never  spoken  from 
the  altar,  which,  by  misconstruction  or  other- 
wise, could  tend  to  stimulate  the  peasantry  to 
the  atrocious  murder  which  has  been  perpe- 
trated.” 

Father  Tom  Maguire. — The  famous  con- 
troversialist is  no  more.  Tbe  Evening 
Poet  contains  the  161  lowing  account  of  tbe 
death  of  this  remarkable  man  : — **  We  deeply 
regret  to  announce  the  death  of  the  Rev. 


Thomas  Maguire,  parish  priest  of  fiallina- 
more,  which  took  place  at  his  residence,  gt 
Ardrum,  on  Thursday  night,  of  an  attack  of 
gout  in  the  stomach,  after  eleven  days  illness. 
A correspondent  who  communicates  this  mel- 
ancholy intelligence,  says ; — * The  loss  of  this 
great  and  good  man,  to  this  part  of  Ireland, 
will  be  severely  felt’  Father  Maguire  hgd 
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won  the  respect  and  attachment  of  penont  of  raous  accamnlation  of  bosinesa  which  has 

a]l  ranks  and  persuasions  by  the  kindness  of  devolved  upon  them.  Altogether  a more  com- 

his  disposition  and  the  benevolence  of  his  plicated  system  of  irregularity,  and  impotence 

conduct,  whilst  there  was  no  man  more  ardent  to  meet  the  awful  exigencies  of  the  poor,  can- 

in  the  maintenance  of  liberal  |>olitical  opinions.  not  possibly  be  imagined  than  the  poor  law 

Even  his  fame  as  a controversialist  did  not  and  its  abettors,  whether  commissioners,  guard- 

diminish  the  number  of  his  personal  friends  ians,  or  relieving  officers, 

amongst  the  gentry  of  a different  creed,  for  all  Reactum — More  IHjfficulties. — Some  landed 

knew  that  he  was  sincere  and  single-hearted  proprietors  have  thought  it  their  duty,  in  self- 
in  every  act  of  his  life.**  defence,  to  eject  many  of  the  tenantry  from 

Increased  Police, — Two  thousand  additional  their  bouses  and  lands.  This,  as  a matter  of 

police  are  to  be  stationed  in  the  counties  of  course,  has  increased  the  applicants  for  relief. 

Limerick,  Clare,  Tipperary,  and  Roscom-  A reaction  has  taken  place ! — the  tenants  left 

mon.  in  undisturbed  possession  are  now  giving  up 

Military  Force  in  /refartd.-^Tbe  TVmes,  after  their  holdings,  in  order  to  obtain  the  out-door 

giving  the  official  return  of  the  present  mili-  relief.  We  have  the  authority  of  a Roman 

tary  force  in  Ireland,  says :— **  Besides  the  Catholic  clergyman  for  stating,  that  in  the 
above  are  the  embodied  battalions  of  Chelsea  electoral  divisions  of  Balia  and  Drum,  M 

out-pensioners  and  local  armed  police  force.  families  bad  given  up  houses  and  lands,  and 

Several  regiments  are  under  orders  tor  the  made  application  at  the  poor  bouse  in  this 

disturbed  districts  in  Ireland,  and  a portion  of  town,  for  in  or  out-door  relief.  This  is  an 

the  A division  of  the  metropolitan  police,  awful  state  of  society — and  yet  those  are 

which  will  make  an  armed  force  of  from  facts  applicable  to  eveiy  electoral  division  in 

40,000  to  45,000  men.**  the  union  of  Castlebar. 

Z^gal  ^Appointments. — The  following  an-  Increase  of  Destitution, — Distress  is  increas- 

nouncements  appeared  in  the  Dublin  Gazette  ing  to  an  alarming  extent  in  some  of  the  west- 
of  Dec.  24 : — Her  majesty  appointed  the  Right  em  and  south-western  countries,  especially 
Hon.  Richard  Moore  to  be  one  of  the  justices  along  the  coast,  and  pestilence  is  again  follow- 
of  the  court  of  queen's  bench,  vice  the  Hon.  ing  op  destitution. 

Charles  Burton,  deceased.  James  Henry  Clare, — A respectable  correspondent  in  the 

Monahan,  Esq.  to  be  her  majesty’s  attorney-  west  of  this  county,  states  that  the  condition 

general  in  Ireland.  John  Hatchell,  Esq,  Q.  C.,  of  the  people  is  most  deplorable.  About 

to  be  her  majesty’s  solicitor-general  in  Ireland.  Knock  and  Kilmurry  M’Mahon  they  are  living 

The  lord  chancellor’s  health  is  decidedly  on  tumiptops  and  weeds, 

improved.  * Wexford, — A fearful  extent  of  destitution 

Mr.  Murphy,  the  well  known  weather  in  the  Wexford  union,  and  a still  more  fearful 

prophet,  who  died  lately,  was  a United  Irish-  extent  in  the  New  Ross  union,  appears  from 

man  in  ’98,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  hanged.  the  report  of  proceedings  of  Saturday's  meet- 

Irish  Appointment. — Dr.  Ewing,  who  resided  ing  of  the  Waterford  board  of  guardians.  The 

at  Market  Hill,  county  Armagh,  previous  to  state  of  the  Enniscorthy  union  is  similar;  and 

the  cholera  scourge,  has  been  promoted  to  the  the  state  of  the  Gorey  union  is,  we  believe, 

bead  of  the  medical  department  in  China,  at  a little,  if  anything,  better.  If  such  be  the  case 

salary  of  2,0001.  per  annum.  in  the  hitherto  much  favored  portion  of  Ire- 

Infidel  Colleges. — The  presidents  and  vice-  land,  what  is  the  story  to  be  told  of  other  por- 
presidents  of  the  queen’s  three  colleges,  build-  tions  ? 

ing  in  Ireland,  have  already  received  each  a Threatening  Letters  m the  North, — While 
year’s  salary — 8001.  and  6001.  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  letter 

The  Poor  and  the  Poor  Law.— A sealed  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M’Causland,  of  Fruithill, 

order  has  been  received  from  the  commission-  received,  came  from  that  band  of  conspirators 

ers,  authorising  out-door  relief  to  the  able  who  have  reddened  the  soil  of  Roscommon  by 

bodied.  The  machinery  of  the  poor  law  their  murders,  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  some 

seems  to  be  worked  without  skill  or  efficiency.  which  have  been  received  by  other  gentlemen 
Relieving  officers  are  resigning,  unable  to  per-  have  proceeded  from  persons  actuated  solely 
form  their  allotted  duties.  Guardians  are  puz-  by  the  desire  of  hoaxing — a desire  wbicb^ 

zled,  not  knowing  how  to  go  through  the  enor-  when  so  gratified,  could  find  a place  in  none 
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but  minds  of  the  most  base  and  depraved 
order.  We  have  some  reason  to  think  that  even 
boys  have  engaged  in  the  practice. — Tablet. 

England. — Dr.  Hampden. — The  elevation 
of  Dr.  Hampden,  of  Oxford,  to  the  bishopric 
of  Hereford,  has  roused  the  entire  Puseyite 
strength  of  the  established  church.  The  clergy 
of  that  clique  are  busily  engaged  in  getting 
up  petitions  against  his  appointment;  and  an 
address  has  been  sent  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  signed  by  all  the  Tractarians  of 
Oxford.  The  bishop  of  Oxford,  however,  re- 
fused to  sign  it,  and  the  vice-chancellor  of 
Cambridge  refused  to  allow  an  address  of  the 
same  kind  to  proceed  from  the  university. 
The  whole  dithculty  lies  in  Dr.  Hamp- 
den’s uncompromising  Protestantism,  and  his 
marked  abilities.  Kev.  W.  Jacobson  of  Mag- 
dalen college,  is  spoken  of  as  Dr.  Hampden’s 
successor  as  regius  professor  of  divinity  at 
Oxford. 

Tliirteen  bishops,  just  one  half  of  the  epis- 
copal bench,  and  four  hundred  and  eighty-five 
lay  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
including  several  peers  and  members  of  par- 
liament, have  remonstrated  most  earnestly 
against  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden.  The 
ground  of  their  objection  is  stated  to  be,  that 
the  nominee  was  pronounced  by  the  university 
of  Oxford,  eleven  years  ago,  unsound  in  doc- 
trine. And  Lord  John  Russell  is  threatened 
with  the  displeasure  of  the  church  and  the 
possible  rupture  of  the  bond  between  church 
and  state,  if  he  persist  in  the  nomination. 

The  premier  to  these  remonstrants  replies, 
that  since  the  date  of  that  decree  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  against  the  nominee.  Dr. 
Hampden  had  acted  as  regius  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  many 
bishops  had  required  certificates  of  attendance 
on  his  lectures  before  they  proceeded  to  ordain 
candidates  who  had  received  their  education 
at  Oxford;  that  Dr.  Hampden  bad  likewise 
preached  sermons,  for  which  he  had  been 
honored  with  the  approbation  of  several  pre- 
lates of  the  church ; and  that  several  months 
before  be  named  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  queen 
for  the  see  of  Hereford,  be  signified  bis  inten- 
tion to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  did 
not  receive  from  him  any  discouragement,  and 
of  course  refuses  to  yield. 

This  reply  to  the  bishops,  has  called  forth  a 
long  rejoinder  from  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  in 
which  be  calls  on  Lord  John  to  **  withdraw 
the  recommendation  which  be  has  so  incon- 


siderately made.”  The  bishop  of  Norwich  has 
come  out  strongly  in  favor  of  Dr.  Hampden. 

Churches  and  Chapels  in  Scotland. — Church 
of  Scotland.  1,160;  Free  (Presbyterian) 
church,  840 ; U nited  Presbyterian  church,  618 ; 
Congregationalist,  142;  United  Original  Se- 
ceder,  (Presbyterian)  41;  Reformed  Presby- 
terian church,  30 ; Scottish  Episcopal  church, 
109;  Baptist,  91;  Roman  Catholic,  82 ; Wes- 
leyan Methodist,  32;  Evangelical  Union,  va- 
rious minor  sects  (supposed)  80.  Total  of 
congregations  or  churches,  2,988.  Perhaps 
there  are  more  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  as 
compared  with  its  population,  than  in  any 
other  country  on  the  earth. 

Spain. — Spanish  Church. — The  names  of 
the  bishops  appointed  to  the  vacant  Spanish 
sees  by  the  pope,  at  the  consistory  of  Dec.  17, 
are  as  follows:  1.  Patriarch  of  the  Indies 
(West),  Antonio  Posada  Rubin  de  Celis;  2. 
Metropolitan  of  Saragozza,  Emanuel  Gomez 
de  las  Rivaz;  8.  Metropolitan  of  Leopoli 
(Leon),  Wincestao  Wacklawizeb;  4.  Bish- 
opric of  Girona,  Florenzo  Chorente , 6.  Bish- 
opric of  Badajoz,  Rodriquez  Obregon ; 6.  Bish- 
opric of  Majorca,  Raffaelle  Manzo;  7.  Bish- 
opric of  Zamora,  Micbale  Yigoyen ; 8.  Bish- 
opric of  Almeria,  Anecleto  Meoro ; 9.  Bish- 
opric of  Avila,  Emanuel  Santisesban;  10. 
Bishopric  of  Jaen,  Giuseppe  Escolano;  11. 
Bishopric  of  Orense,  Pietro  Zarandia;  12. 
Bishopric  of  Cuenca,  Ruis  de  Cachupin  ; 13. 
Bishopric  of  Teniel,  Antonio  Lao  of  Cadiz; 

14.  Bishopric  of  Osma,  Gregorio  Sanchez; 

15.  Bishopric  of  Lerida,  Domenico  Costa  y 
Borras ; 16.  Bishopric  of  Cartbagena  in  Mur- 
cia, Marriano  Barrio ; 17.  Bishopric  of  the 
Canaries,  Bonaventura  Codina ; 18.  Bishopric 
of  Lugo,  Rodrigues  Gill ; 19.  Bishopric  of 
Segorve,  Domenico  Canubio.  In  all,  nineteen 
bishoprics.  These  appointments  are  consid- 
ered fatal  to  the  Carlist  interest.  The  Madrid 
Gazette  states  that  M.  Brunelli  had  congratu- 
lated M.  Manuel  Bonavidet  and  some  other 
deputies  for  the  zeal  which  they  showed  in 
the  last  sitting  of  the  cortes  in  favor  of  the 
clergy. — Ibid. 


To  Correspondents. — Bona  Mors  has 
been  received.  The  request  of  the  author 
will  be  attended  to. 


To  Readers.— The  able  review  of  Dr. 
Jarvis*  Reply  to  Dr.  Milner,  merits  an  atten* 
live  perusal. 
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Vebt  Rev.  Db.  Spalding. — The  connex- 
ion of  this  distinguished  clergyman  with  the 
S.  Catholic  Magazine^  as  one  of  its  editors, 
will  not  extend  beyond  the  present  date.  This 
secession  of  Dr.  Spalding  is  owing  to  his  peca- 
liar  engagements  at  home,  and  would  long 
since  have  taken  place  but  for  an  earnest 
disposition  on  his  part  to  promote  the  objects 
of  the  Magazine,  which,  from  its  start,  found 
in  him  one  of  its  warmest  friends  and  most 
able  contributors.  For  this  we  offer  him 
our  best  acknowledgments,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  cannot  but  regret  the  severing  of  a 
connexion,  which  for  upwards  of  three  years 
brought  us  together  in  so  close,  harmonious 
and  friendly  an  intercourse.  In  making  this 
announcement,  however,  we  are  happy  to  in- 
form our  readers  that,  although  the  name  of 
Dr.  Spalding  will  not  appear  on  the  cover  of 
the  Magazine,  he  will  still  continue  its  friend, 
by  enriching  its  pages  with  the  learned  and 
spicy  productions  of  his  pen,  as  well  as  by 
using  bis  influence  for  the  extension  of  its 
usefulness. 

Variotts  Items. — Bishcp  Hughes.  — This 
distiaguished  prelate  is  now  addressing  to  Pro- 
testants at  large,  through  the  columns  of  the 
Freeman’s  Journal,  a series  of  letters,  on  the 
importance  of  being  in  communion  with  the 
Homan  Catholic  church.  These  letters  were 
occasioned  by  others  addressed  to  him  by 
some  Presbyterian  minister,  over  the  signature 
of  Kirwan,  who  very  properly  is  not  noticed 
by  the  bishop,  though  his  writings  have  fur- 
nished an  opportunity  of  elucidating  the  above- 
mentioned  question.  In  his  first  letter  Bishop 
Hughe.s  explains  the  constitution  and  objects 
of  the  church  established  by  Christ;  in  the 
second,  he  exposes  her  distinctive  marks,  and 
shows  that  none  of  the  Protestant  sects  pos- 
sesses them. 

Catholic  Church  in  Great  Britain.— There 
are  in  Ireland  2.735  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
2,205  churches,  25  colleges,  69  convents,  93 
nunneries,  and  42  monasteries.  In  England 
and  Scotland,  there  are  630  churches  and 
chapels,  11  colleges,  38  convents  and  monas- 
teries. The  number  of  clergymen,  including 
bishops,  is  806. 

Immitrrants. — Immigration  to  the  United 
States,  during  the  present  year,  has  been  im- 
mense beyond  all  former  years.  The  returns 
from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  .30th  September, 
for  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more and  New  Orleans,  show  an  aggregate  of 
233,798  arrived  this  year,  against  151,662  at 
the  same  points  for  the  previous  year.  It  is 
computed  when  full  returns  are  received  from 
all  points,  the  aggregate  during  the  short  period 
of  nine  months  will  amount  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand ! 


Unilariam  in  the  Untied  States. — There  are 
244  societies,  of  which  162  are  in  Massachu- 
setts {22  being  in  Boston),  15  in  Maine,  24  in 
New  Hampshire,  6 in  Vermont,  4 in  Connec- 
ticut, 8 in  Rhode  Island,  18  in  New  York,  1 in 
Ohio,  1 in  Kentucky,  8 in  Illinois,  2 in  Indi- 
ana, 1 in  Missouri,!  in  Wisconsin, 3 in  Penn- 
sylvania, 1 in  South  Carolina,  1 in  Georgia,  1 
in  Louisiana,  1 in  Alabama,  1 in  Maryland,  1 
in  District  Columbia,  2 in  Canada.  In  Eng- 
land there  are  over  800  Unitarian  societies, 
and  about  one- half  the  Protestants  on  Uie  con- 
tinent are  said  to  be  Unitarians. 

English  Hierarchy. — The  vicars  apostolic  in 
England  have  become  titular  bishops  by  the 
appointment  of  the  holy  see.  The  Rt.  Rev. 
Dr.  Walsh,  has  the  title  of  archbishop  of  West- 
minster, and  his  coadjutor  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Wiseman. 

Father  Matthew. — The  apostle  of  temper- 
ance will  shortly  vi5iit  the  United  States. 

Cardinal  Tadini,  archbishop  of  Genoa,  died 
recently  in  that  city. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Riddell,  vicar  apostolic  of 
the  Northern  Distiict,  England,  died  on  the 
2d  of  November. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  O’Finan.  bishop  of  Killala, 
also  died  in  Rome,  on  the  27th  of  November. 

Conversion. — Mr.  Benjamin  Marcus,  a dis- 
tinguished Jew,  and  author  of  several  works, 
was  admitted  into  the  Catholic  church,  at 
Oscott  college,  England,  last  November. 

The  Cholera. — It  appears  that  the  cholera  is 
abating  in  Russia,  and  spending  itself  in  its 
progress.  The  report  of  its  having  reached 
London  and  Paris  is  unfounded  in  fact. 

French  Steamers. — The  French  steamers 
between  Havre  and  New  York  have  suspended 
their  trips  for  the  present. 

Mrs.  .dnna  H.  Dorsey. — We  are  much  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  one  of  the 
recent  productions  of  Mrs.  Dorsey’s  gilted 
pen,  has  been  translated  into  German,  and 
will  be  published  at  Vienna. 

Education. — The  Sisters  of  the  ITisitation, 
at  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  are  about  to  make  a 
foundation  of  their  excellent  institute  in  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  purpose  of  a day-school. 


FURTHER  DIOCESAN  INTELLIGENCE. 

Reception. — On  Sunday,  January  16th,  Mr. 
McCarthy  (Brother  James),  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lin (Brother  Joseph),  Mr.  Doyle  (Brother 
Anthony),  and  Mr.  Byrne  (Brother Nicholas), 
received  from  the  Rev.  James  Dolan  the  reli- 
gious habit  of  the  society  of  St.  Patrick. 
Tradesmen  or  others  wishing  to  join  the  bro- 
therhood of  St.  Patrick,  w'ill  be  received  by 
applying  to  the  pastor  of  St.  Patrick’s  church, 
Baltimore,  or  to  Rev.  Mr.  Dalton,  chaplain  of 
the  orphan  house,  Baltimore  county. 
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Died  at  the  Mercy  Hospital  on  Wednes- 
day, the  29th  December,  Sister  Anastasia 
M’Gawlrt,  aged  thirty-eight  years.  The 
deceased  was  one  of  those  who  came  over 
from  Ireland  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of 
the  order  in  this  diocess.  She  had  been  pre- 
viously a member  of  the  community  in  Cork. 
She  was  always  remarkable  for  her  devoted- 
ness to  the  sick,  and  was  employed  chiefly  in 
visiting  them  at  their  houses.  Her  patience 


and  fervor  in  bearing  the  painful  sickness 
which  caused  her  death  was  most  edifying. 
May  she  rest  in  peace. 

Sister  Anastasia,  whose  death  is  recorded 
above,  was  sister  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  M’Gawley, 
of  Dublin,  who  is  known  to  the  scientific 
world  as  inventor  of  the  application  of  mag- 
netism to  locomotive  piirpose.s.  His  papers 
on  the  subject  were  received  with  great  ap- 
plause at  several  meeting®  of  the  British  Sd- 
entific  Association. — Piltsb.  Cath.  ^ 


RELIGIOUS  NEWSPAPERS. 


We  commend  to  the  special  attention  of  our 
readers  the  following  excellent  remarks  of  our 
esteemed  cotemporary,  the  Catholic  Herald, 
What  he  says  of  religious  newspapers,  is  to 
be  understood  of  religious  periodicals. 

“ Religious  Newspapers. — It  is  said  that 
there  are  over  one  hundred  religious  news- 
papers published  in  the  United  S'tate.s.  Many 
of  these  have  a very  extensive  circulation. 
When  the  immense  power  which  these  papers 
must  necessarily  exert  in  moulding  the  opin- 
ions of  the  American  people  is  considered, 
every  sincere  Catholic  should  feel  anxious  to 
know  what  proportion  of  these  is  employed 
in  disseminating  the  divine  and  sanctifying 
principles  of  our  holy  religion.  That  propor- 
tion, we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  very  smull — not 
amounting  to  one-eighth.  Yes,  it  is  a melan- 
choly fact,  that  of  the  one  hundred  newspapers 
published  in  our  country,  eighty-eight  are  en- 
listed in  behalf  of  heresy  and  .schism  ! But 
it  may  be  said,  that  twelve  Catholic  news- 
papers, out  of  a hundred,  is  a very  large  pro- 
portion, when  compared  with  the  Catholic 
population  of  the  country.  • This  is  doubtless 
true.  We  probably  have  as  many  as  are  re- 
quired by  the  proportion  of  population  belong- 
ing to  us.  But,  nevertheless,  we  cannot  but 
grieve  to  think  ti»at  so  small  a number  should 
be  employed  in  the  cause  of  truth,  while  so 
many  are  engaged  in  the  propagation  of  error. 
But  this  is  not  all — this  is  not  the  worst.  It 
is  true,  we  have  a goodly  number  of  new's- 
papers,  as  many,  perhaps,  as  are  needed. 
Catholic  zeal  and  enterprise  have  not  been 
wanting  in  this  respect.  But  the  credit  of 
this  belongs  to,  comparatively,  but  few;  in  all 
cases  we  believe  to  our  venerable  prelates  W'ho 
have  thus  evinced  their  high  sense  of  the 
value  of  the  weekly  press  as  an  instrument  of 
diffusing  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
church,  and  of  vindicating  tne  rights  of  her 


members.  But  although  ample  provision  has 
been  made  in  this  respect,  it  is  a lamentable 
fact,  that  the  Catholic  community  at  large 
have  not  manifested  a corresponding  interest. 
While  we  have  a sufficient  number  of  news- 
papers established  in  various  sections  of  our 
country,  north  and  south,  east  and  w'est,  yet 
their  circulation,  both  separately,  and  in  the 
aggregate,  is  exceedingly  limited.  In  the 
number  of  our  papers  we  compare  to  advantage 
W’ith  even  the  largest  or  weai'Jiiest  denomina- 
tion in  the  country,  but  in  the  amount  in  cir~ 
culation  we  are  sadly  behind  them.  We  are 
confiilent  that  there  are  several  Protestant 
papers,  which  have,  each  of  them,  a circula- 
tion as  great  as  that  of  all  our  papers  put  to- 
gether! We  are  confident  that  notwithstand- 
ing they  have  eight  times  as  many  papers  as 
we  have,  the  circulation  of  their  papers  aver- 
age four  or  five  times  as  many  as  ours  average  ! 
This  we  conceive  is  one  of  those  things  in 
which  the  old  Latin  jiroverb  has  a loreible 
application — Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri.  Pro- 
testants know  from  exj»erience  the  immense 
influence  which  their  weekly  papers  exert,  in 
spreading  their  doctrines,  as  well  as  in  attach- 
ing their  members  more  firmly  to  their  respect- 
ive sects:  and  hence,  they  have  made  and 
continue  to  make,  extraoidinary  exertions  to 
extend  their  circulation  over  the  country.  In 
this  work,  clergymen  and  laymen  vie  with 
each  other  with  wonderful  zeal  and  industry, 
and  with  no  less  wonderful  success.  And 
why  should  not  Catholics  be  equally  zealous 
in  this  work  ? Or  rather,  why  should  they 
not  be  even  more  so?  Have  they  not  many 
more  and  belter  motives?  Is  not  our  religion 
infinitely  more  worthy  of  such  exertions  in  its 
behalf?  Are  we  not  bound  to  make  use  of 
every  lawful  means  of  promoting  its  interests? 
If  there  are  so  many  newspapers  employed 
with  so  much  zeal  and  energy  against  us  and 
against  our  religion,  do  we  not  owe  it  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  fellow  men,  as  well  as 
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to  our  God,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  contend 
successfully  with  our  opponents  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  departments?  If  we  may 
be  permitted  to  express  ourselves  freely,  we 
are  inclined  to  tliink  that  Catholics,  knowing 
that  God  is,  now,  as  ever,  with  his  church, 
and  that  she  is  therefore  indefectible,  and 
must  eventually  triumph  over  all  her  foes, 
are  very  apt  to  think  too  lightly  of  any  thing 
which  they  can  do  individually  to  promote 
her  advancement.  We  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  this  temptation.  In  the  tirst  place, 
alilough  the  church  be  indefectible,  yet  she 
may  suffer  loss  by  the  opposition  of  her  foes, 
and  the  inactivity  of  her  children,  in  this  or  that 
particular  place.  In  the  second  place,  even  if 
she  be  secure  from  injury,  or  even  prosperous 
in  any  particular  place,  yet  she  may,  with  the 
blessing  of  Go<l,  be  rendered  still  more  so  by 
the  labors  and  alms  of  her  children.  In  the 
third  place,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  church  in  any  particular  place, 
all  her  children  are  bound  to  <lo  what  they  can 
to  promote  her  welfare,  and  through  her,  the 
welfare  of  their  neighbor.  Of  course,  in  all 
undertakings  in  reference  to  the  church,  the 
goo<l  Catholic  will  seek  the  counsel  of  his 
spiritual  director,  so  that  his  zeal  may  be  pre- 
served from  indiscretion.  But  in  the  matter 
under  consideiation,  there  can  be  no  mistake. 
Our  venerable  prelates,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  have  taken  the  lead  in  establishing 
our  Catholic  newspapers,  and  have  earnestly 
commended  the  cause  to  the  patronage  and 
co-operation  of  their  docks.  Let  every  Cath- 
olic, then,  take  some  approved  Catholic  paper, 
approved  by  his  bi.shop,  if  there  be  one  pub- 
lished in  diocess,  if  not,  approved  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocess  in  which  it  is  published. 
And,  moreover,  let  every  Catholic  do  what  he 
can  to  induce  his  neighbors  and  acquaintances 
to  subscribe  for  some  such  paper. 

The  editor  of  the  Catholic  Herald  has  well 
remarked  that  Catholics  are  lamentably  behind 
their  Protestant  countrymen,  in  the  work  of 
circulating  religious  periodicals.  We  can 
throw  some  additional  light  upon  this  subject. 
We  have  good  authority  for  stating,  that  the 
Christian  Advocate  and  Journal ^ a Methodist 
paper  of  New  York,  edited  by  one  of  the 
fiercest  foes  of  Catholicity  in  this  country, 
has  about  20,000  subscribers.  Before  the  di- 
vision of  the  sect  into  the  church  north  and 
south,  it  had  a circulation  of  37,000  !!  Now 
there  are  several  other  papers  published  by 
the  Methodists,  and  yet  one  alone  can  insure 
20,000  subscribers,  although  the  whole  Meth- 
odist denomination  does  not  count  more  than 
1,230,069  communicants.  It  is  true,  mauy 
more  call  themselves  Methodists,  but  until 
they  become  communicants,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  majority  have  very  vague  notions  and 
movements  in  regard  to  the  sect.  This  may 


certainly  be  called  an  astounding  fact,  com- 
pared with  the  Catholic  view  of  the  question. 
We  have  nearly  one  and  a half  millions  of  Cath- 
olics in  the  United  States,  yet  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  all  our  religious  journals 
together,  quarterly,  monthly  and  weekly, 
English,  French  and  German,  cannot  boast  of 
much  more  than  20,000  subscribers,  if  they 
even  count  that  number.  Hence  has  it 
occurred  so  often  that  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishops 
or  others  who  were  the  responsible  per- 
sons, have  either  sustained  a pecuniary  loss 
in  endeavoring  to  spread  information  before 
the  Catholic  public,  or  have  been  enabled 
barely  to  keep  the  undertaking  affoat,  and  this 
by  perpetual  appeals  to  the  people,  by  continu- 
ally begging  them  to  pay  two  or  three  dollars 
a year  for  their  religion,  tor  their  soul,  for  their 
God,  which  they  would  require  no  incentives 
whatever  to  spend  for  frivolous  objects,  and 
frequently  for  the  veriest  trash  that  flows  from 
the  drivelling  and  polluted  press  of  our  day. 
Is  this  the  state  of  things  that  ought  to  exist 
amongst  us  ? Have  not  Catholics  as  many  and 
as  powerful  motives  as  Methodists  to  stimulate 
their  zeal  for  the  success  of  their  periodical 
literature?  If  so,  let  us  prove  by  our  actions, 
that  we  have  the  zeal  which  becomes  the  pro- 
fessors of  our  holy  faith.  Let  us  subscribe,  and 
induce  others  to  subscribe  to  a religious  jour- 
nal. The  support  and  consequent  usefulness 
of  a Catholic  periodical  must  depend  neces- 
sarily upon  the  patronage  which  it  obtains  in 
the  community ; and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
for  this  patronage  we  must  rely  chiefly  and 
ultimately  upon  the  influence  which  the  Rev. 
clergy  have  it  in  their  power  to  exert  to  this 
effect.  It  is  mainly  by  their  advice  and  ex- 
hortation that  the  people  can  be  made  sensi- 
ble of  the  importance  of  introducing  into  their 
families,  a religious  journal  which  will  serve 
for  the  various  purposes  of  instruction,  direc- 
tion, edification  and  entertainment.  This  is 
what  we  ask  for  the  Magazine.  The  Most 
Rev.  Archbishop  having  commended  it  to  the 
patronage  and  support  of  all  within  the  limits 
of  his  jurisdiction,  as  a work  conducive  to  the 
honor  and  interests  of  religion,  it  would  seem 
that  this  alone  should  suffice  to  awaken  a pro- 
per and  efficient  zeal  among  the  Catholics  of 
the  archdiocess,  to  insure  for  our  periodical  a 
circulation  in  almost  every  family  of  Maryland 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  When  we  con- 
I sider  also  that  it  is  the  only  American  Catholic 
Monthly  in  the  United  States,  that  the  charac- 
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ter  of  its  contents  is  sacb  as  to  afford  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  to  every  class  of  read- 
ers, that  it  is  a work  which  from  the  variety 
of  its  matter  and  the  convenience  of  its  form 
may,  not  only  in  its  current  issues  and  at  the 
present  time,  but  in  any  of  its  parts  and  at  any 
future  period,  be  taken  up  as  a repertory  of 
useful  and  entertaining  information,  in  which 
the  learned  and  the  uninformed,  the  grave  stu- 
dent and  those  of  a lighter  turn,  the  youth  and 
the  aged,  may  all  find  wherewith  to  gratify 
their  taste,  in  a word  that  all  things  combine 
to  render  it  an  interesting  family  or  fireside 
journal,  there  is  certainly  abundant  reason  to 
stimulate  the  efforts  of  those  who,  by  their 
position  and  influence,  can  co-operate  in  ex- 
tending the  usefulness  of  the  work.  We  have 
none  of  those  selfish  views  which  would  lead 
08  to  express  any  sentiment  or  to  perform  any 
act,  by  which  the  circulation  of  other  Catholic 


periodicals  would  be  curtailed  or  some  would 
be  enhanced  at  the  expense  of  others ; we  sin- 
cerely wish  them  all  that  liberal  encourage- 
ment which,  as  vehicles  of  religious  and  moral 
instruction,  they  ought  to  command.  We  are 
all  engaged  in  the  same  nobl#^cause ; and  we 
think  that  we  should  all  lend  each  other  a help- 
ing hand  so  far  as  mutual  recommendation  and 
the  reciprocation  of  friendly  feeling  can  do  so, 
in  order  that  in  the  true  Catholic  spirit  we  may 
co-operate  the  better  in  accomplishing  the 
ends  of  a religious  periodical.  These  consi- 
derations, however,  while  they  show  the  gene- 
ral obligation  of  sustaining  Catholic  journals, 
are  particularly  applicable  to  the  duty  incum- 
bent on  those  who  belong  to  a diocess,  of 
encouraging  and  circulating  the  religious  peri- 
odical, which  their  own  bishop  or  archbishop 
commends  as  the  special  object  of  their 
patronage. 
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The  Path  of  Perfection,  Purifying,  Illumining 

and  Uniting,  &c.  Phila. : Henry  McGrath. 

18mo.  pp.  28S. 

The  publisher  has  issued  this  work  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Kenrick, 
bishop  of  Philadelphia,  which  would  alone  be 
sufficient  to  guide  the  faithful  in  the  purchase 
of  it.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  however,  from 
the  contents  of  the  book,  that  it  is  the  produc- 
tion of  one  of  those  learned  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  who  have  contributed  so 
largely  to  enrich  the  stock  of  Catholic  litera- 
ture, in  all  its  departments.  The  volume 
before  us  is  based  upon  the  exercises  of  St. 
Ignatius,  and  consists  of  meditations  and 
prayers  which  tend  to  lead  the  Christian 
through  the  several  stages  of  perfection.  He 
is  first  taught  how  to  extirpate  from  bis  soul 
the  different  vices ; 2,  he  learns  the  practice 
of  the  various  Christian  virtues,  and  8,  he 
is  introduced  to  a more  perfect  charity,  by 
which  he  is  united  to  God  and  enjoys  the 
fiiiits  of  holiness.  This  book  will  be  found 
very  useful  for  the  general  purposes  of  med- 
itation; but  particulaily  in  that  which  has 
special  reference  to  the  eradication  of  the 
vices  and  the  acquisition  of  the  contrary  vir- 
tues. 

KatholUcher  Maui^KeUendar  fur  doe  Schalt- 

jakr  1848.  Redigirt  und  herausgegeben  von 


Maximilien  Oertel.  Erster  Jabrgang.  Bal- 
timore! 12mo.  pp.  36. 

We  have  received  from  the  esteemed  author 
a copy  of  this  German  Almanac,  which  con- 
tains the  usual  information  relative  to  the 
astronomical  phenomena  of  the  year,  with  a 
variety  of  instruction  and  anecdote.  Appended 
to  the  almanac  is  an  abstract  of  the  condition 
of  Catholicity  in  the  United  States.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  this  publication  will  receive 
from  the  German  Catholics  the  extensive 
patronage  which  it  merits. 

Proceedinge  of  the  public  Demonstration  of 
Sympathy  vnth  Pope  Pius  IX  and  with  Italy, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  Monday,  No- 
vember 29,  1847.  12mo.  pp.  60. 

This  pamphlet  is  neatly  printed. 

The  work  claiming  to  be  the  Constitutions  of  the 
Holy  Apostles ; including  the  Canons ; Whis^ 
ton's  version,  revised  from  the  Greek,  with  a 
Prize  Essay,  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  upon 
their  origin  and  contents : translated  from  the 
German  by  Irah  Chase,  D.  D.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  & Co.  Philadelphia : Geo.  S. 
Appleton.  8vo.  pp.  496. 

The  notice  of  this  work,  which  we  prepared 
for  the  present  number  of  the  Magazine,  must 
lie  over  till  next  month.  We  can  only  say, 
with  our  actual  space,  that  the  volume  is 
beautifully  executed. 
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Chase  from  our  minds  th’  infernal  foe,  > Immortal  honour,  endless  fame 
And  peace,  the  fruit  of  love,  bestow : \ Attend  ih*  Almighty  Father’s  name; 

And  lest  our  feet  should  step  astray,  | To  the  Son  equal  praises  be, 

Protect  and  guide  us  in  the  way.  > And  holy  Parackte,  to  thee. 
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JARVIS»  REPLY  TO  DR.  MILNER. 

A Reply  to  Doctor  yiUner^s  “ End  RAif^iout  Ckmiroverey,**  ao  far  a$  the  ckardtee  qf  the  Englieh 
communion  are  concerned.  By  Saronel  Fanner  JarTia,  D.  D.  LL.  D.  hutoriogrtqpher  qf  the  ^urch, 
author  qf  ••  a chronological  introduction  to  the  hietory  qf  the  cfttirdk,**  etc.  etc.  New  York : D. 
Applctoo  A Co.  1847,  pp.  251, 18mo. 


AVING  followed  Dr. 
Jarvis  in  the  first  part 
of  the  **  Ead  of  Con- 
troversy,” in  which 
the  true  rule  of  faith 
is  discussed,  we  now 
pass  to  the  second  part 
in  which  that  true 
church  of  Christ  is 
indicated , whose  judg- 
ment pots  an  end  to 
controversies  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  This 
second  part  is,  as  we 
have  already  observed, 
the  vital  question.  If 
we  know  which  of  the 
conflicting  bodies  that  profess  to  be  the 
church  of  Christ,  is  really  such,  we  have 
only  to  join  that  body,  to  be  in  union  with 
him  who  has  said  : He  that  hears  you, 
hears  me.”  Now  the  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Jarvis  disposes  of  this  second  part,  is 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  his  reply. 
He  passes  over  it  altogether.  The  facts 
VoL.  VII.— No.  3.  11 


there  alleged  against  his  own  church,  pnd 
in  favor  of  the  Roman  church,  are  so 
disheartening  to  him,  that  he  cannot  look 
them  in  the  face,  and  therefore  he  turns 
aside.  He  has  not  the  courage  of  point- 
ing out  in  his  own  church  that  unity, 
that  sanctity,  that  universality  and  apos- 
tolicity  which  are  the  inalienable  prero- 
gatives of  the  true  church  of  Christ,  and 
therefore  he  hastens  to  treat  of  other  mat- 
ters less  unpalatable  to  him.  Such  a pro- 
ceeding is  nothing  less  than  an  express, 
unqualified  and  undeniable  confession  on 
his  part,  that  his  cause  is  untenable,  and 
that  he  cannot  discover  in  the  English 
communion,  the  marks  of  the  true  church, 
and  that  he  cannot  disprove  the  marks  of 
truth  which  shine  forth  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  as  brightly  as  the  sun 
shines  in  the  heavens. 

The  historiographer  of  the  church, 
however,  has  tried  to  conceal,  under  a 
cloak,  his  unwillingness  to  discuss  the 
questlbn — ^which  of  the  two  societies,  the 
church  of  England,  or  the  church  of 
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Rome,  has  the  marks  of  unity,  sanctity. 
Catholicity,  and  apostolicity,  essential  to 
the  true  church  of  Christ.  He  recedes 
from  the  question  upon  the  plea  that  the 
Catholic  church  is  the  collection  of  all 
those  Christians  who  admit  the  council  of 
Nice,  and  perhapc  the  6rst  four  general 
councils : for,  says  he,  the  title  of  Catho- 
lic was  given  them  by  a rescn^  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius:  but  after  the  first 
four  general  councils 

“the  rivalry  between  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople finally  broke  out  into  a per-* 
manent  schism,  and  shattered  those  who 
had  tilt  that  time  been  called  Catholics  to 

the  four  winds  of  heaven, The 

only  tenable  ground,  ih  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Catholic  church,  is  that 
which  we  hold,  by  retreating  to  the  first 
four  general  councils  as  the  time  when 
Catholic  faith  and  order  were  still 
and  itndefiled.  This  being  the  true  issue, 
(the  doctor  concludes  with  a brilliant 
come  off),  I am  relieved  in  great  measure 
from  all  consideration  of  Dr.  Milner’s 
second  part  from  the  13th  to  the  30th 
letters  inclusive.” 

Now  this,  in  plain  English,  means 
simply,  I am  so  roughly  dealt  with  by  Dr. 
Milner  in  the  second  part,  that  I cannot 
consent  to  expose  myself  any  longer  on 
that  ground  : I will  therefore  betake  my- 
self to  the  best  part  of  valor,  which  is 
prudence. 

But  let  us  pursue  the  doctor  in  his  flight, 
and  show  him  at  least  what  a flimsy  and 
ragged  garment  be  has  thrown  about  him, 
in  order  to  hide  the  shame  of  bis  inglori- 
ous retreat.  The  only  tenable  ground,  you 
say,  is  to  retreat  to  the  four  first  general 
councils:  that  is,  you  are  ashamed  to 
assert  that  the  English  church  alone  is 
the  lawful  successor,  representative  and 
heir  of  that  society  which  held  those  four 
general  councils:  you  know  that  this 
English  church  sprang  up  more  than  a 
thousand  years  after  the  last  of  those  gen- 
eral councils : you  know  that  it  came  into 
existence,  not  by  the  lawful  succession  of 
rightly  appointed  bishops,  but  by  order  of 
a Crouching  parliament,  acting  at  the  bid- 
ding of  an  ambitious  queen;  you  know 


that  this  English  church  has  no  unity, 
that  it  has  no  sanctity,  and  that  the  adul- 
teries of  a Henry  VIII,  the  hypocrisy  and 
.peijuries  of  a Cranmer,  and  the  machi- 
avelism  of  €lueen  Elizabeth  and  her  pro- 
fligate ministers,  are  written  in  indelible 
characters  on  the  first  page  of  its  history ; 
you  know  that  in  point  of  Catholicity  and 
apostolicity  it  has  not  even  an  apology  to 
offer,  and  you  therefore  wisely  decline 
asserting  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
ffe  sole  successor  of  the  primitive  church. 
Hence,  you  give  her,  as  a successor,  a 
seven-headed  monster,  composed  of  the 
most  jarring  elements.  But  if  the  ground 
is  not  tenable  except  in  this  way,  it  is  for 
you  only : for  us  the  ground  is  not  only 
tenable,  but  it  is  as  firm  as  a rock,  as 
unshaken  as  the  foundations  of  the  earth, 
as  immoveable  as  the  word  of  him  who 
has  said,  “Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this 
rock  I will  build  my  church,  and  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.”  We 
contend  that  the  church  ia  communion 
with  the  see  of  Peter  is  the  true  and  only 
successor  and  lawful  heir  of  the  church 
that  held  the  first  four  general  councib ; 
and  we  prove  the  assertion  by  the  most 
obvious  arguments.  We  are  a compact 
phalanx  like  the  church  of  the  first  cen- 
turies, and  we  say  anaihema  to  every 
other  society  that  is  not  united  with  us. 
We  have  but  one  faith,  and  do  not  allow 
some  to  teach  the  real  presence  and  others 
to  deny  it,  some  to  admit  the  invocation 
of  saints  and  others  to  reject  iu  We 
possess  the  sanctity  essential  to  the  true 
church,  and  have  the  most  manifest  proofe 
of  that  sanctity  and  of  the  presence  of 
God  with  us,  in  the  splendid  and  incon- 
testable miracles,  which,  in  every  age 
since  the  last  of  the  first  four  general  coun- 
cils, have  b^n  performed  and  continue 
to  be  performed  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church : we  possess  Catholicity  not  only 
in  name,  in  spite  of  all  your  endeavom  to 
wrest  that  name  from  us  and  arrogate  it 
to  yourselves,  but  we  possess  it  by  a red 
diffusion  and  universality,  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  actually  numbering  moft 
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dutifiil  ehildiTB  than  it  did  in  the  time  of 
the  four  first  general  condcila.  We  hare 
aipoetolicity  by  such  a msnifost  title,  that 
any  one  who  reads  a history  of  the  church, 
and  much  more,  any  one  who  wishes  to 
write  one,  cannot  find  e?en  the  shadow 
of  a pretext  to  forge  a stopping  place  in 
her  succession,  from  the  time  of  the  first 
general  councils,  and  say : here  began  the 
Roman  church. 

Dr.  Jarvis  pretends  to  be  a member  of 
the  Catholic  church  under  the  following 
plea.  By  the  celebrated  decree  C%mcio$ 
fdipyioM  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Great,  which  the  doctor  translates  and 
quotes  at  full  length,  those  who  hold  the 
faith  of  Nice  are  to  be  considered  as  Cath- 
olic Christians,  and  those  who  deny  that 
faith  as  heretics.  Since  the  Church  of 
England  then  admits  the  faith  of  Nice,  she 
is  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
Catholic  church.  This  seems  to  be  the 
strongest  rampart  that  Dr.  Jarvis  has 
found  to  shelter  himself,  and  although 
the  pretext  is  so  very  absurd  that  we 
could  not  at  first  satisfy  ourselves  that  this 
was  the  meaning  of  Dr.  Jarvis,  he  repeaU 
the  assertion  so  often  and  so  clearly  that 
we  are  forced  to  consider  this  his  theory. 
Truly  then  may  we  say  that  he  is  a 
real  descendant  of  those  degenerate  men, 
who,  in  the  16th  century,  built  a church 
upon  the  authority  of  the  crown  and  the 
parliament  of  England.  Although  in  a 
country  that  can  boast  of  its  correct  no- 
tions of  religious  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, Dr.  Jarvis  makes  the  church  the 
most  servile  vassal  of  the  temporal  power, 
and  acknowledges  the  supremacy,  not  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  but  of  the  reigning 
prince.  Whether  Theodosius  has,  or  has 
not  decreed  that  the  name  of  Catholic 
should  be  given  to  tbW  professors  of  the 
faith  of  Nice,  what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
real  right  to  that  title  of  Catholic  which 
(as  Milner  proves,  let  25,)  has  been  the 
name  of  the  true  church  from  the  time 
of  Ignatius,  the  immmediate  successor  of 
the  aposdes  ? Is  it  to  princes  and  kings 
dial  we  are  to  resort  in  order  to  know 


which  is  the  Catholic  church,  and  where 
the  true  Christian  doctrine  is  held?  If 
Theodosius  had  a right  to  concede  the 
name  of  Catholic  to  any  body  of  men, 
bad  not  Constantius  and  Valens,  his  pre- 
decessors, the  same  right  ? Did  they  not, 
as  obstinate  Arians,  declare  the  Arians  to 
be  the  Catholic  and  orthodox  church? 
But,  what  was  the  effect  of  their  declara- 
tion ? None  at  all  beyond  the  limited  cir- 
cle of  their  flatterers.  Whenever  princes 
have  meddled  in  church  matters,  they 
have  been  the  laughing  stock  of  the  world, 
from  Constantius  to  the  late  king  of 
Prussia.  Let  the  queen  of  England  with 
her  parliament  proclaim  that  the  English 
church  shall  be  called  Catholic,  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  such  a decree  but 
to  make  the  authors  of  it  ridiculous  in 
the  public  eye?  Hence  it  was  not  in 
virtue  of  the  decree  of  Theodosius  that 
the  professors  of  the  Nicene  creed  were 
called  Catholics : but  Theodosius  issued 
his  decree  because  the  professors  of  the 
Nicene  creed  were  already  called  Cath- 
olics.* Theodosius  merely  confirmed  by 
law  the  title  which  they  enjoyed;  or 
rather  as  the  giving  or  confirming  of  a 
religious  title  did  not  belong  to  Theodo- 
sius more  than  to  Gueen  Victoria,  the 
decree  of  Theodosius  was  nothing  more 
than  a declaration  by  which  he  professed 
to  consider  as  Catholics  or  the  true  church 
the  professors  of  the  Nicene  creed,  and 
all  others  as  heretics,  with  the  civil  privi- 
leges or  disabilities  attached  to  both  titles. 
But  how  could  the  doctor  fail  to  perceive 
that  by  quoting  the  decree  of  Theodo- 
sius he  condemned  himself?  For  Theo- 
dosius there  says  that  he  knows  the 
true  church,  or  Catholic  Christians,  by 
the  fact  that  they  hold  *Mhat  religion 
which  the  divine  Apostle  Peter  deliv- 
ered to  the  Romans,  the  religion  pro- 
claimed eoriHnuaUy  from  him  even  to  the 
present  timeJ^  If  Theodosius  be  an  au- 
thority, he  declares  that  Peter  proclaims 
continually  and  to  the  present  time  the 

*See  the  code  of  Jastiuian,  Lib.  1.  Tit.  v. 
Priviiegia* 
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true  religion.  Why  does  not  the  doctor 
then^  in  order  to  come  within  the  rescript 
of  Theodosius,  embrace  at  once  that  reli- 
gion, which  Peter  eren  now  continues 
to  proclaim  through  his  successors,  the 
bishops  of  Rome 

The  historiographer  of  the  church  will 
perhaps  contend  that  provided  one  ac- 
knowledge the  council  of  Nice,  he  is  a 
Catholic.  But  bow  unfounded  this  notion 
is,  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  the  par- 
tisans of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches  main- 
tained the  Nicene  faith,  or  the  divinity  of 
Christ;  yet,  because  they  denied  his  incar- 
nation, they  were  cut  off  from  the  Catholic 
church  by  the  third  and  fourth  general 
councils.  The  meaning  then  of  Theodo- 
sius is,  that  in  the  state  of  affairs  which 
he  saw  around  him,  some  adhering  to  the 
faith  of  Nice,  and  others  rejecting  it,  he 
declared  the  former  to  be  the  Catholics, 
and  the  latter  to  be  the  heretics : but  it 
never  entered  the  head  of  Theodosius  to 
declare  Catholic  any  one  that  would  admit 
the  council  of  Nice,  no  matter  how  much 
he  might  be  at  variance  with  the  main 
body  of  the  church  on  other  points  not 
touched  upon  by  the  council  of  Nice. 
Hence  the  true  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  decree  is,  that  he  who  would 
rejcet  any  other  article  defined  by  the 
church,  as  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son 
had  been  by  the  fathers  of  Nice,  would 
cease  to  be  considered  as  a Catholic  Chris- 
tian, would  be  deemed  a heretic  and  dealt 
with  accordingly.  That  this  is  the  mean- 

*  The  decree  of  Theodosiui  miket  mention  of 
Damnsns  the  reipiing  pontiff,  and  of  Peter,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  a man  of  apostolic  sanctity.  The 
historioj^apher  of  the  church,  to  show  his  profi- 
ciency in  historj^,  undertakes  to  tell  us  who  this 
Peter  was  that  is  mentioned  in  the  decree,  and 
he  gravely  informs  us  that  it  was  Peter  of  Alex- 
andria who  suffered  martyrdom  nearly  eighty 

Jears  before  the  decree  of  Theodosius.  Can  Dr. 

arris  be  an  historiographer  of  the  church,  and 
make  such  a blunder?  to  use  the  words  which 
he  applies  to  Dr.  Milner.  This  Peter  was  living, 
as  the  decree  clearly  supposes;  the  blunder  of 
Dr.  Jarvis  is  too  glaring  to  need  confutation ; Pe- 
ter was  the  successor  of  Athanasius  in  the  see  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  same  wbo,  owing  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Arlans,  fled  to  Rome  and  was 
r*  ccived  and  afterwards  reinstated  by  Pope  Da- 
. Theodoretns,  Socrates  and  Soaomen,  and 
historians  of  the  church,  speak  of  him. 


ing  of  the  Roman  law  which  the  doctor 
has  quoted  is  obvious : but  if  he  desire 
additional  proof,  let  him  read  the  law 
of  the  code  already  quoted ; he  will 
find  there  a number  of  heretics  besides  the 
Arians.  We  may  lawfully  conclude  then 
that  Dr.  Jarvis  has  committed  an  inex- 
cusable mistake  in  founding  his  title  to  the 
name  of  Catholic  upon  the  decree  of  The- 
odosius : for,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  de- 
grading in  a Christian  divine  to  invoke 
the  temporal  power  in  church  matters; 
and  in  the  second  place,  that  temporal 
power  never  asserted  what  Dr.  Jarvis  has 
ascribed  to  it 

It  is  a common  error  among  Episcopa- 
lians to  tranquillize  themselves  in  their 
false  position,  by  the  consideration  that 
they  admit  the  first  four  general  councils, 
and  are  therefore  a continuation  of  the  first 
ages : but  this  pretence  is  false,  and  even 
were  it  true,  it  would  be  insufficient ; for 
Christ  has  not  said  that  it  would  be  enough 
to  believe  the  church  assembled  on  four 
different  occasions,  but  he  has  said  in 
general  terms : **  if  he  will  not  hear  the 
church,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  the  heathen 
and  the  publican.’’  The  pretence,  how- 
ever, is  as  unfounded  as  it  is  insufficient, 
as  may  be  easily  proved  against  Dr.  Jarvis 
by  the  following  plain  reasons. 

Having  no  hope  for  the  Roman  church, 
the  doctor  says : 

"We  turn  to  the  Greek,  the  Armenian, 
and  the  Syrian,  rather  than  to  the  Latin  ; 
they,  like  ourselves,  retain  the  Nicene 
faith,  and  therefore  come  within  the  de- 
finition of  the  rescript  of  Theodosius.” 
P.118. 

Now  this  tender  of  communion  to  the 
Armenians  and  Syrians  is  a formal  re- 
nunciation of  at  least  the  fourth  general 
council.  For  the  Armenians  and  the 
Syrians  are,  in  other  words,  Eutychians, 
who  were  cut  off  from  the  church  by  the 
council  of  Chalcedon.  Hence,  by  seeking 
their  communion.  Dr.  Jarvis  and  his  com- 
peers reject  at  least  one  of  the  early 
councils,  and  consequently  do  not  adhere 
to  the  faith  which  the  first  four  general 
councils  held  and  proclaimed.  2.  We 
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learn  from  Su  Jerome  (Praefat.  in  JaduhJ 
that  the  council  of  Nice  placed  the  book 
of  Judith  in  the  catalogue  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures : now  this  is  one  of  the  books 
which  Protestants, and  Episcopalians  with 
them,  discard  from  the  canon  of  inspired 
writings : therefore  Episcopalians  do  not 
admit  the  first  four  general  councils.  3. 
In  the  third  and  fourth  general  councils  the 
practice  of  the  invocation  of  saints  is  very 
plainly  set  forth.  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
in  the  council  of  Ephesus,  prayed  to  the 
blessed  Apostle  John,  Labbe,  t.  3,  p.  1024, 
in  presence  of  the  fathers,  and  the  council 
itself  was  held  in  a church  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary.  Id.  id.  p.  5,  p.  583. 
The  fathers  of  Cbalcedon  prayed  also  to 
the  holy  martyr  Flavian.  Id.  t.  4,  p. 
G97.  Now,  Dr.  Jarvis  rejects  the  invo- 
cation of  saints,  and  therefore  he  is  not 
sincere  when  he  says,  that  he  retreats 
to  the  first  four  general  councils  as  the 
period  when  the  faith  was  whole  and 
undefiled.  4.  The  ancient  church  pre- 
scribed continency  to  bishops  and  priests, 
and  deposed  priests  who  married  after 
their  ordination.  This  is  proved  from  the 
council  of  Nice,  which  in  one  of  its 
canons  forbids  all  women,  except  mother, 
sister,  or  aunt,  to  enter  the  houses  of 
priests,  and  from  the  canons  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Cbalcedon,  the  first  of  which  con- 
firms the  decrees  of  preceding  councils, 
forbidding  priests  to  marry,  and  the 
fourteenth  of  which  supposes  that  in 
some  places  those  in  minor  orders,  as 
readers  and  chanters,  were  permitted  to 
marry.  Now  the  council  even  in  this 
case  imposes  restrictions,  and  this  shows 
clearly  that  marriage  was  interdicted  to 
the  higher  orders.  But  the  Church  of 
England  allows  priests  and  bishops  to 
murry  even  after  their  ordination,  and 
therefore  she  departs  from  the  first  four 
general  councils.  5.  The  church  of  Eng- 
land rejects  the  supremacy  of  the  pope: 
now  this  supremacy  was  acknowledged 
and  acted  upon  in  the  most  obvious 
manner  in  the  councils  of  Ephesus  and 
Cbalcedon,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  history 

!!• 


of  those  councils,*  and  therefore  it  is  a 
false  plea  in  Dr.  Jarvis  to  say  that  he 
embraces  the  first  four  general  councils. 
6.  The  first  four  general  councils  acted 
throughout  upon  the  principle  that  the  true 
church  cannot  fail,  and  that  the  judgment 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  bishops  is  the 
rule  of  faith,  and  an  infallible  expounder 
of  Scripture  and  tradition.  The  third 
general  council  of  Ephesus  thus  addresses 
the  Emperors  Theodosius  and  Valentin- 
ian.  It  is  supremely  absurd  that  to  two 
hundred  and  ten  venerable  bishops  to 
whom  all  the  western  bishops  assent,  and 
with  them  the  whole  world,  thirty  bishops 
should  oppose  themselves.’’  Labbe,  t.  3. 
p.  658.  Therefore  whoever  admits  the 
first  four  general  councils,  so  as  to  deny 
in  the  church  the  right  of  passing  judg- 
ment in  any  controversies  that  may 
arise,  as  those  four  general  councils 
did  in  their  days,  denies  these  first  four 
general  councils;  and  such  is  the  awk- 
ward predicament  in  which  Dr.  Jarvis 
and  other  churchmen  place  themselves. 
Is  it  not  evident  that  these  four  general 
synods  did  not  pretend  to  define  every 
thing,  nor  to  deny  to  their  successors 
the  right  of  excluding  heretics  from  the 
church?  How  many  other  errors  may 
arise  that  were  not  alluded  to  by  the 
first  four  genera!  councils?  It  would  be 
impossible  to  extirpate  these  errors,  if  one 
were  a member  of  the  church,  by  the  mere 
fact  of  his  admitting  the  first  four  general 
councils.  These  general  councils  did  not 
decree  in  positive  terms  the  eternity  of 
the  punishment  of  hell;  nor  did  they  pro- 
scribe the  horrible  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion to  evil:  whence,  according  to  Dr. 
Jarvis,  a man  or  even  a whole  nation 
might  admit  no  hell  at  all,  and  believe  in 
predestination  to  evil,  and  still  be  in  the 
pale  of  the  Catholic  church,  because  they 
would  admit  the  four  first  general  coun- 
cils. It  follows  therefore  that  the  system 
of  Dr.  Jarvis  and  his  compeers  destroys 

♦ We  refer  Dr.  Jarvis  to  •*  The  faith  of  Cath- 
<dies,**  pp.  1S6,  1S7,  where  he  will  fiad  ample 

anotatioDS  with  everr  desirable  facility  to  verify 
bem.  Baltimore,  F.  Lucas,  Jr. 
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all  councils,  and  overthrows  the  very 
constitution  of  the  church. 

We  may  devote  a few  more  remarks 
to  that  peculiar  view  of  our  reply er,  by 
which  he  makes  the  church  end  with  the 
fifth  century,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  foi> 
lowing  passages. 

“ The  Arians  fell  with  the  political 
ower  which  supported  them;  but  un- 
appily  the  Calliolica  became  divided 
among  themselves,  and  after  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  the  church  was  no 
longer  what  it  was  before  that  period,” 
P.  22.  “ Since  the  fourth  general  coun- 

cil, the  state  of  the  church  has  been  very 
materially  altered.  They  who  equally 
maintain  the  great  principles  of  the  an- 
cient creeds,  are  now  riven  into  separate 
communions.”  P.117.  “ The  rivalry  be- 
tween Rome  and  Constantinople  finally 
broke  out  into  a permanent  schism,  and 
shattered  those  who  had  till  that  time 
been  called  Catholics  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven.”  P.  119. 

Now  we  say  that  this  system  of  Dr. 
Jarvis  is  replete  with  absurdities,  and  is 
nothing  else  than  the  latitudinarian  princi- 
ple, that  all  religions  are  equally  good  and 
equally  true,  and  that  it  is  immaterial  which 
you  profess,  all  being  equally  good,  or,  to 
speak  more  to  the  purpose,  equally  bad. 

The  state  of  the  church,  says  the  doc- 
tor, has  been  materially  altered  since  the 
fifth  century,  and  schisms  have  broken 
out  since  that  period.  But  is  the  histori- 
ographer of  the  church  so  ignorant  of 
history,  as  not  to  know  that  there  were  also 
schisms  and  heresies  before  the  fifth  cen- 
tury ? If  the  church  overcame  them  be- 
fore the  fifth  century,  why  could  she  not 
do  so  after  that  time  7 The  church  in  the 
first  ages  triumphed  over  the  Sabellians 
and  the  Arians,  who  denied  the  distinc- 
tion of  persons  in  the  holy  Trinity  and  the 
divinity  of  the  Son : would  it  not  be  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  contend,  that  after 
the  fifth  century  she  could  not  put  down 
other  errors  equally  injurious  to  God  or 
more  destructive  of  morality  1 

The  English,  the  Greeks,  the  Syrians, 
the  Armenians,  the  Latins,  you  say,  now 
constitute  the  Catholic  church,  since  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Before  that 


period,  we  know  that  they  formed  one 
communion ; but  now  that  they  are  sepa- 
rated and  riven  into  difierent  sects,  how 
can  their  union  form  the  Catholic  church? 
What  a frightful  monster  is  the  Catholic 
church  of  Dr.  Jarvis?  Where  can  such 
an  anomalous  amalgamation  of  sects  exist 
as  the  true  kingdom  of  Christ,  except  in 
a distracted  brain?  The  church  is  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth  : that  king- 
dom was  foretold  by  the  prophets  to  be 
eternal.  Alas!  the  deplorable  fate  of  that 
kingdom!  It  was  destroyed  in  the  fifth 
century : and  now  it  is  made  up  of 
patches : of  sects,  the  enemies  and  anathe- 
matizers  of  each  other!  What  a beau- 
tiful picture  of  a kingdom ! The  Latins 
have  excommunicated  the  Greeks  and  the 
Anglicans : the  Greeks  arc  at  war  with 
the  Anglicans  and  Latins,  and  so  is  it 
with  the  Syrians  and  Armenians,  whom 
Dr.  Jarvis  introduces  in  order  to  make 
a show  of  names  : can  such  be  the  incon- 
gruous elements  that  constitute  the  king- 
dom of  Christ?  Call  them  rather  the 
kingdom  of  Satan,  and  acknowledge  that 
this  kingdom  of  Christ  has  ceased  to  exist : 
for  Christ  has  said,  “every  kingdom  di- 
vided against  itself  shall  be  made  desolate, 
and  every  city  or  house  divided  against 
itself  shall  not  stand.”  Matt,  xii,  23. 
Either  say  that  the  church  has  ceased  to 
exist  upon  earth,  of  abandon  the  idea  of 
a church  composed  of  contradictory  ele- 
ments. According  to  Dr.  Jarvis’  notion 
of  the  Catholic  church,  the  gates  of  hell 
have  long  since  prevailed  against  it:  for, 
what  he  calls  the  church  has  been  split 
into  heresies  and  schisms,  or  parts  which 
are  integrant  portions  of  it,  and  yet  which 
cannot  exist  together.  This  state  of  things 
has  lasted  for  upwards  of  a thousand 
years,  and  instead  of  there  being  any 
reason  for  its  ceasing,  there  is  every  indi- 
cation of  its  continuance,  unless  some  of 
these  sects  should  cease  to  exist  altogether. 
Again,  how  can  such  a Catholic  church 
as  Dr.  Jarvis  admits,  be  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  truth,  as  the  apostle  calls  it? 
For  the  Anglican  church  denies  many 
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things  which  other  churches  maintain; 
and  what  is  held  as  true  among  some 
members  of  that  90  caUed  Catholic  church, 
is  accounted  superstition,  idolatry  and  folly 
among  others.  Furthermore,  the  Lord 
promised  to  be  with  his  church  to  the 
end  of  time ; but  with  what  portion  is  he? 
To  say  he  is  with  all,  with  the  Latins, 
the  Greeks,  the  Armenians,  the  Angli- 
cans, &c.,  is  to  admit  that  he  himself 
leads  them  into  those  schisms  which  Dr. 
Jarvis  deplores  so  much,  and  which  he 
supposes  to  have  shivered  the  Catholic 
church  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

WilliLthe  extravagant  notion  of  a church 
that  some  Episcopalians  entertain,  schism 
and  heresy  are  mere  names,  and  it  is 
fairly  impossible  to  convict  any  one  of 
either.  Anglicans  are  very  rabid  against 
Methodists,  whom  they  consider  as  guilty 
of  an  unpardonable  schism.  But  how  can 
they  convict  them  of  schism  ? Anglicans 
say  to  Methodists:  You  abandoned  the 
established  church  in  the  course  of  the  last 
century,  therefore  you  are  schismatics. 
But  may  not  a Methodist  answer : and  you 
yourselves  abandoned  the  Latin  church 
only  two  centuries  before  we  left  you. 
The  Latin  church  was  corrupt.  You 
were  much  more  so.  . But  after  having 
been  fostered  by  us,  you  raised  your  head 
against  us.  True,  but  the  Roman  church 
bad  given  you  all  you  have,  and  you  re- 
jected it  with  contempt.  Why  condemn 
in  us  what  you  approve  in  yourselves? 

Suppose  it  were  the  question  of  con- 
demning the  Universalists,  who  either 
reject  hell,  or  make  it  a temporary  state, 
which  is  nearly  the  same  thing.  It  would 
not  do  to  argue  from  Scripture,  for  they  can 
adduce  Scripture  as  well  as  you.  They 
will  tell  you,  as  the  Arians  did  the  ortho- 
dox Christians  in  the  fourth  century,  that 
you  mistake  the  sense  of  Scripture.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Jarvis’  views,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  Catholic  church  to  frame 
a decision  against  them,  because  it  would 
be  impossible  to  convene  that  church.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  call  together  the 
Latins,  the  English,  the  Greeks,  &,c.,  in 


order  to  pass  sentence  against  them ; but, 
as  a council  composed  of  such  discordant 
elements  would  be  a chimera,  the  Univer- 
salists  might  boast  with  as  much  reason 
as  the  Anglicans,  that  they  are  not  con- 
demned by  the  Catholic  church,  and  that 
they  have  as  much  reason  to  place  them- 
selves in  that  church  as  the  Episcopalians 
themselves. 

It  is  plain  then  that  the  Latin,  the 
Greek,  the  Anglican  communions,  form 
different  churches,  and  that  if  one  of  them 
is  the  true  church  of  Christ,  the  others 
have  been  set  up  by  men,  and  conse- 
quently are  churches  of  Satan.  It  is  upon 
this  ground  that  we  stand,  and  maintain 
that  we  alone  constitute  the  Catholic 
church,  adducing  in  support  of  our  asser- 
tion all  the  evidence  that  a reasonable 
mind  can  desire;  evidence  so  bright  and 
overwhelming  that  the  historiographer  of 
the  church  was  afraid  to  touch  upon  iU 
We,  and  we  alone  have  the  name  and  the 
reality  of  that  essential  mark  of  the  true 
church,  Calholicily,  This  is  an  undeni- 
able fact,  which  Dr.  Milner  places  in  so 
clear  a light  that  nothing  can  obscure  it. 
We  are  called  Calholics  by  the  world  at 
large.  All  efforts  of  Protestants  to  wrest 
the  name  from  us,  or  to  assume  it  them- 
selves, have  been  unfruitful.  Let  us  see 
how  Dr.  Jarvis  gets  out  of  this  difficulty. 
Dr.  Milner  observes  on  this  point:  “If  I 
ask  a candid  Protestant  the  question,  are 
you  a Catholic  f he  is  sure  to  answer  me, 
No,  I am  a Protestant;^*  here  Dr.  Jarvis 
takes  up  the  gauntlet  and  says : 

“Well  argued.  Dr.  Milner!  Capital 
appeal  ad  vcrectmdiam ! A Protestant  who 
is  FOOLISH  enough  to  say  that  he  is  not  a 
Catholic  deserves  all  you  have  said  of 
him.”  P.  21. 

Thus  Dr.  Jarvis  is  so  sanguine  about 
bis  right  to  the  name  of  Catholic,  that  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  brand  as  foolish  all 
Protestants  who  do  not  call  themselves 
Catholics.  This,  however,  they  are  far 
from  admitting.  On  a very  recent  occa- 
sion, the  claims  of  Dr.  Jarvis  were  pub- 
licly refuted  by  one  of  the  illustrious  men 
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of  our  country,  who  probably  knows  the 
definilioDS  and  proper  use  of  terms  as  well 
as  the  doctor,  while  he  belongs  to  the 
same  religious  denomination,  and  was 
lately  baptized,  and  admitted  as  a com- 
municant of  the  Episcopal  church.  We 
mean  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay.  According 
to  Dr.  Jarvis’  standard  of  intelligence,  Mr. 
Clay  would  have  to  be  ranked  with  the 
foolish  Protestants;  for,  in  his  late  speech 
at  Lexington,  Ky.,  he  thus  alludes  to  Ire- 
land and  Mexico  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
the  English  and  Americans  on  the  other. 

The  Catholic  religion  predominates  in 
both  the  former,  the  Protestant  among 
both  the  latter.”  Here  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Catholic,  in  spite  of  all  that 
Episcopalians  can  do  or  say  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  signifies  those  who  are  in  com- 
munion with  the  Roman  see,  as  the  Irish 
and  the  Mexicans  are : all  others  are  not 
Catholics,  but  Protestants. 

Our  church  is  Catholic,  not  only  in 
name  but  in  reality,  and  Dr.  Jarvis  is 
totally  inexcusable  for  not  having  taken 
up  the  26th  letter  of  Dr.  Milner,  in  which 
he  shows  that  we  possess  Catholicity. 
We  may  truly  say  that,  on  this  point,  the 
rule  of  the  fathers  of  Ephesus  in  the  third 
general  council,  is  sufiScient  to  convict 
Episcopalians  of  voluntary  blindness.  **  It 
is  supremely  absurd,  they  say,  to  oppose 
thirty  bishops  to  two  hundred  and  ten 
united  with  all  other  bishops.”  Go  up 
to  the  time  when  the  English  church  was 
formed  from  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
place  its  origin  at  any  period  you  choose, 
either  under  Henry  VIII,  or  under  Ed- 
ward, or  under  Elizabeth,  and  you  will 
find  the  whole  body  of  the  Catholic  Epis- 
copacy standing  in  opposition  to  the  in- 
significant handful  of  prelates  who  sided 
with  Henry  and  Edward,  and  to  the  soli- 
tary bishop  under  Elizabeth,  whose  valid 
ordination  is  even  very  doubtful. 

The  very  supposition  by  which  Dr, 
Jarvis  forms  the  Catholic  church  from 
the  various  Christian  communions  above 
mentioned, shows  thatjusticeand  truth  are 
on  the  side  of  that  church  which  has  re- 


tained the  name  of  Catholic,  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  her  opponents.  J^’or  if  the  La- 
tin church  is  a Catholic  communion,  then 
the  English  church  did  wrong  to  leave  it  in 
the  16th  century, and  all  its  boasted  reform- 
ation was  nothing  more  than  a wilful 
schism,  from  a body  that  confessedly  con- 
stitutes at  least  the  chief  portion  of  the 
Catholic  church.  Therefore  there  was  no 
sufficient  reason  for  that  separation,  and 
upon  the  same  principle,  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  persisting  in  it.  For  it  being  ad- 
mitted that  the  Latin  church  is  a portion  of 
the  Catholic  church,  and  it  is  obviously  the 
most  numerous  and  the  most  respectable 
portion,  (not  to  speak  here  of  the  seal  of 
God  upon  that  church  by  the  eminent 
sanctity  of  so  many  of  her  members,  and 
the  glorious  miracles  which  have  been 
wrought  and  continue  to  be  wrought  in 
her  bosom,)  would  it  not  be  the  dictate  of 
prudence,  reason  and  common  sense,  to 
return  to  that  communion  which  you  ac- 
knowledge to  be  Catholic,  the  more  so  as 
that  Latin  church  declares  to  you  plainly 
that  out  of  her  communion  there  is  only 
heresy  and  schism?  By  entering  her 
pale,  you  are  sure  of  being  in  the  true 
church ; this  all  parties  admit ; by  remain- 
ing separated  from  her,  you  have  against 
you  the  testimony  of  the  roost  respectable 
portion  of  the  church,  which  tells  you 
that  you  run  the  risk  of  your  salvation. 
Hence,  for  a reasonable  person,  there  can 
be  no  cause  whatever  to  hesitate  between 
the  Anglican  and  the  Roman  commun- 
ions. Who  can  rest  with  security  in  a 
church,  that  is  not  sufiSciently  conscious 
of  the  truth  and  solidity  of  her  position  as 
to  say:  *‘all  other  sects  are  wrong  and 
false ; follow  them  not,”  but  speaks  to  you 
in  a tone  of  timidity  and  distrust,  we  are 
not  more  in  the  wrong  than  some  others, 
and  therefore  you  may  as  well  stay  with 
us  as  go  with  them  ?” 

“ We  cannot,”  says  Dr.  Jarvis,  "call 
them  (the  Roman  church)  CathoUes:  fot 
this  would  be  an  acknowledgment  that 
we  are  not  Catholics In  the  origi- 

nal sense  of  the  term,  we  are  not  so  arro- 
gant as  to  claim  the  title  of  the  Catholic 
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or  unirersal  church.  But  in  those  deriv- 
adTe  senses,  which  were  in^se  from  the 
time  of  Ignatius  and  Poly  carp  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  century,  we  are  Catholics. 
To  give  them  even  the  qualified  name  of 
Roman  CathoUcs  is  a stretch  of  courtesy 
in  our  own  wrong  which  ought  never 
to  be  conceded  until  they  admit  that  our 
communion  are  English  or  Anglo-Cath- 
olics/'  P.  23. 

They  who  hold  such  language,  never 
understood  the  solemn  declaration  of  the 
Lord,  **  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against 
me ; and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me, 
scatiereth.’’* 

We  have  been  somewhat  long  in  the 
vindication  of  the  second  part  of  the 
“ End  of  Controversy,”  precisely  because 
Dr.  Jarvis  has  been  very  brief  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  we  desire  to  afibrd  him  a further 
opportunity  of  reflecting  on  the  arguments 
which  conclusively  prove  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  to  be  the  true  church  of 
Christ,  and  to  compel  him,  if  possible,  to 
face  those  arguments,  and  complete  his 
reply,  which  evidently  ignores,  by  de- 
sign, the  best  part  of  Milner’s  work.  The 
same  train  of  considerations  will  lead  us 
lo  be  very  brief  in  our  remarks  on  the 
third  part  of  the  “ End  of  Controversy,” 
in  which  the  various  tenets  and  practices, 
which  are  so  oflensive  to  Protestant  no- 
tions, are  elucidated  and  divested  of  their 
terrific  appearance.  Dr.  Jarvis  has  dwelt 
on  them  at  length,  knowing  that  this  was 
the  only  point  on  which  he  had  something 
to  say,  and  on  which  he  could  indefinitely 
protract  the  subject  of  religious  contro- 
versy. He  discusses,  therefore,  in  sepa- 
rate chapters,  all  the  dogmas  that  have 
been  matters  of  dispute  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants  since  the  time  of  the 
reformation.  We  do  not  intend  to  follow 
him  on  this  beaten  ground,  for  more  than 
one  reason  ; one  of  them  is,  that  such  a 
discussion  would  be  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  object  of  Dr.  Milner’s  work,  which 
is  to  put  an  end  to  religious  controversy 
by  deciding  a question  which  eminently 

*For  a fuller  development  of  thii  matter,  we 
refer  Dr.  Jarvii  to  the  1st  chapter  of  the  excellent 
w«i[  of  Prof.  Major,  late  an  Episcopal  clerjry- 
maa,  Reasoni  for  Acknowledging,  Ac.  Phil.  1846. 


embraces  all  others,  and  gives  to  them  a 
clear  and  undeniable  solution ; another  is 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  think  of  fur- 
nishing a complete  course  of  theology  in 
a few  pages.  The  ground  surveyed  by 
Dr.  Jarvis  embraces  the  entire  range  of 
theology.  Referring  him  therefore  to  the 
dogmatical  theology*  of  Bishop  Kenrick, 
where  he  will  find  all  his  objections,  and 
moretoo,fully  answered  within  the  reason- 
able compass  of  four  octavo  volumes,  we 
will  confine  ourselves  to  a few  strictures 
on  certain  points,  where  Dr.  Jarvis  has 
given  us  something  of  his  own,  and  for 
the  merit  of  originality  demands  a special 
and  as  it  were  a personal  attention. 

The  Dr.  devotes  a few  pages  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  seven  sacraments,  in  which 
he  treats  us  to  all  the  etymologies  he  could 
discover,  by  hook  and  by  crook,  of  the 
word  tacramerU,  and  with  a rare  modesty 
and  prudence  quotes  some  of  his  former 
essays  on  these  etymologies,  published  in 
1821  in  a Protestant  periodical,  with  a 
view,  he  says,  of  saving  his  essays  from 
oblivion.  He  then  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  Eastern  Christian  societies  did  not 
formerly  admit  the  number  of  seven  sa- 
craments. The  following  is  a specimen 
of  his  reasoning : 

‘‘  1 can  find  no  evidence  that  the  Greeks 
held  any  notion  of  this  precise  number 
till  after  the  time  of  Peter  Lombard.” 

Wonder! ul  indeed,  that  so  learned  an 
historiographer  and  dialectitian  could  not 
find  the  number  of  seven  sacraments 
among  the  Greeks!  This  is  quite  enough 
to  close  the  controversy,  and  hence  Dr. 
Jarvis  confidently  concludes : 

Is  it  not  worse  than  trifling  to  assert, 
as  Dr.  Milner  does,  that  the  English  com- 
munion diflers  with  all  others  at^ut  the  sa- 
craments, and  that  all  these  ancient  Chris- 
tians not  only  note  maintain,  but  ever  have 
maintained  the  wholecollectionof  the  seven 
sacraments.  Was  there  ever  such  igno- 
rance, or  such  effrontery,  or  both?”  p.  135. 

This  short  quotation  will  show  the  tone 
of  Dr.  Jarvis’  reply,  and  his  courteous 
bearing  towards  bis  adversary.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that  we  meet  with  this  flourish 
* Theologia  Dogmatioa,  4 vol.  8to.  Philadelphia. 
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about  the  ignorance  and  the  effrontery  of 
Dr.  Milner,  only  a few  pages  aAer  the 
rare  display  of  knowledge  and  modesty  by 
Dr.  Jarvis,  in  asserting  that  the  word  sacrth 
ment  meant  relies  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  that  the  decree  of  Theodosius  Cnnetos 
popvdos  mentions  as  living,  a certain  Peter 
who  was  martyrised  long  before  the  birth 
of  that  emperor.  To  cap  the  climax  on 
this  topic.  Dr.  Jarvis  has  discovered  that 
even  Roman  Catholic  priests  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  seven  sacraments.  The  dis- 
covery is  assuredly  wonderful,  but  the 
proof  of  it  is  still  more  so.  It  consists  of 
the  declaration  made  by  a professor  of 
theology  at  Maynpoth,  who,  says  the  doc- 
tor, addressed  his  class  in  the  following 

“ serio  comic  manner,  which  is  so  truly 
Milesian:  Gentlemen,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed that,  with  regard  to  the  Scriptures,  we 
have  not  a leg  to  stand  upon ; and  as  for 
the  fathers,  the  Catholic  church  would 
have  been  much  better  off,  if  St.  Austin, 
St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Jerome,  instead 
of  writing  books,  had  spent  their  whole 
lives  in  breaking  stone  upon  a macade- 
mized  road.’’  p.  138. 

This  language  is  indeed  queer  enough 
in  the  mouth  of  a Catholic  professor  of 
divinity  : but  the  question  at  once  occurs 
to  us,  how  does  the  Dr.  know  that  any 
such  language  was  ever  held  at  May- 
nooih?  Did  he  ever  attend  the  lectures 
there?  Has  the  professor  of  Maynooth 
published  his  address  to  his  class?  No  : 
Dr.  Jarvis  holds  the  fact  by  the  same 
tenure  that  most  Protestants  have  obtained 
their  information  concerning  Catholicity. 
He  was  told  that  it  was  so.  But  for 
Dr.  Jarvis  to  adduce  a circumstance  like 
this,  proves  nothing  more  than  that  an 
historiographer  of  the  church  may  be 
gulled  as  well  as  other  people. 

On  the  subject  of  original  sin  and  justi- 
fication the  Dr.  has  upwards  of  twenty 
pages,  though  this  pointisnot  touched  upon 
in  a direct  way  by  Dr.  Milner,  and  this  Dr. 
Jarvis  calls  a reply.  This  reply  to  no  ques- 
tion consists  of  a garbled  and  disfigured  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
of  Trent  on  the  same  subject.  The  his- 
toriographer of  the  church  hag  also  dis- 


covered something  novel,  namely,  that 
there  is  no  substantial  difference  between 
the  accounts  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
given  by  Pallavicini  and  Fra  Paolo.  We 
thought  that  Pallavicini  had  written  his 
true  history  as  a rq)ly  to  the  disguised 
Protestant  Sarpi,  or  Fra  Paolo;  bat  it 
seems  that  we  have  been  mistaken,  and 
we  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
some  reasoner  from  the  school  of  Dr. 
Jarvis  has  discovered  that  Dr.  Milner,  in 
his  “ End  of  Controversy  and  Dr.  Jarvis 
in  his  reply do  not  differ  in  substance. 
We  shall  dwell  no  longer  upon  a topic 
which  is  evidently  got  up  by  Dr.  Jarvis, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  ma- 
terials for  twenty  pages  of  his  book. 

Next  comes  a chapter  on  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass.  Here  loo  the  Dr.  exhausts 
his  dictionary  of  etymologies,  but  he  for- 
gets altogether  to  notice  the  arguments  of 
Dr.  Milner.  We  have  but  one  or  two  ob- 
servations to  make  upon  this  subject.  In 
this  and  some  other  chapters  Dr.  Jarvis 
assumes  the  authoritative  tone  of  an  oecu- 
menical council,  or  rather  that  of  an  ex- 
traordinary messenger  from  God,  to  teach 
us  what  is  Catholic  doctrine,  and  what  is 
not  He  says : 

**  The  doctrine  of  sacrifice  is  primitive 
and  Catholic;  that  of  transubstantiation  is 
of  recent  date,  and  is  not  Catholic.”  p.  16^ 

What  surprises  us  in  this,  is,  that  the 
doctor  does  not  see  the  presumption,  or 
rather  the  arrogance  of  such  an  asser- 
tion. How  can  he,  a single  individual, 
arrogate  to  himself  the  office  of  defining 
the  faith?  After  nearly  three  hundred 
bishops  assembled  at  Trent  from  every 
portion  of  the  Chiistian  world,  and  upon 
mature  examination  that  lasted  several 
years,  have  solemnly  declared  what  they 
always  believed,  and  what  the  whole 
Christian  world  represented  by  them  be- 
lieved, Dr.  Jarvis  steps  forward  and  tells 
them,  “Get  you  gone;  I will  tell  you 
what  is  Catholic  doctrine  and  what  is  not : 
listen  to  me,  you  know  nothing  about  the 
mailer.”  Can  there  possibly  be  language 
more  absurd,  more  revolting  ? Or  is  it  sur- 
prising that  our  theologians  declare  heresy 
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to  be  the  most  heinous  crime  that  a roan 
can  commit,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
the  most  consummate  folly?  For,  the  here- 
tic prefers  his  own  judgment  and  his  own 
peculiar  Tiews  to  the  doctrine  of  the  whole 
church,  with  which  God  has  promised  to 
be  unto  the  end  of  time,  and  against  which 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail. 

Dr.  Jarvis,  at  the  end  of  the  same  chap- 
ter, alludes  to  the  disposition  of  the  Angli- 
can church  to  promote frequent  eammmum. 

*‘That  the  holy  communion  should  he 
a daily  sacrifice,  wherever  it  could  be  so 
administered,  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
people  could  be  led  to  seek  it  voluntarily. 
It  should  be  administered  on  Sunday,  and 
all  other  days  for  which  a collect,  epistle 
and  gospel  are  appointed,  is  evident.  . . . 
Such  was  the  plan  of  the  English  refor- 
mation ; a plan,  which,  if  it  had  not  been 
cheeked  and  thwarted  by  contending  f actionem 
would  have  brought  the  church  back  to 
her  primitive  fervor  and  purity.  Its  ob- 
ject was  to  restore  the  daily  worship  of  all 
classes  of  people,  from  the  monarch  on 
his  throne,  to  the  beggar  who  knows  not 
where  to  seek  his  next  lodging  or  his 
next  meal.”  p.  175. 

From  this  we  are  to  conclude  that  the 
English  church  has  failed  in  all  its  plans, 
and  is  therefore  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a spurious  church,  and  that  it  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  Dr.  Jarvis  and  his 
friends  to  come  out  of  it  immediately,  as 
so  many  of  their  fellow-members  in  the 
said  church  have  done  and  continue  to 
do.  This  rottenness  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  so  obvious,  that  even  members  of 
Dr.  Jarvis’  own  family  have  thought  it 
their  duty  to  recede  from  it ; and  to  this  cir- 
cumstance probably  we  are  to  ascribe  the 
acrimony  of  his  zeal  against  Dr.  Milner. 

The  Dr.  has  a chapter  on  the  real  pre- 
sence and  transubstantiation,  in  which 
he  admits  that  the  ancient  church  believed 
in  the  real  presence,  but  not  in  transuh- 
stantiatiou.  Now  what  is  the  real  pre- 
sence admitted  by  Dr.  Jarvis  ? It  is  no- 
thing else  than  a read  abaenee ; for  the 
Dr.  ezplifins  at  fuU  length  how  the  Holy 
Ghost,  being  God  and  being  given  as  a 
comforter  to  the  church,  affords  os  all  the 
leal  presence  that  can  be  had. 


**  As  therefore,  God  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
essentially  love,  and  is  sent  to  dwell  ip 
the  church  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing 
this  love  in  all  hearts,  ihe  sacrament  of 
the  Lord’s  supper  is  constantly  adminis- 
tered by  him.”  p.  182. 

Hence  Christ’s  real  presence  in  the 
eucharist  is,  according  to  our  author,  the 
same  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which 
is  exhibited  in  baptism,  in  preaching  and 
in  prayer.  Can  there  be  a more  egregious 
mystification  or  humbug,  to  call  it  by  its 
proper  name,  than  this  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Dr.  to  show  that  he  and  the 
English  church  admit  the  real  presence  of 
the  body  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist?  Why 
not  call  things  by  their  name  ? Is  Dr. 
Jarvis  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  body 
of  Jesus  Christ  forms,  and  is  substantially 
the  third  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity? 
But  we  forbear  entering  into  any  discus- 
sion as  to  the  intrmsic  merits  of  the  case. 
It  will  not  however  be  devoid  of  interest 
to  know,  that  even  on  this  topic,  the  Dr. 
has  found  another  opportunity  of  quoting 
himself,  that  is,  his  cdebrated  **  Chrono- 
logical Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Church.”  The  manner  in  which  this  quo- 
tation is  introduced  is  curious  enough. 
It  is  as  follows : Christ, 

before  his  departure  bodily,  promised  his 
church  to  send  another  comforter  or  Para- 
clete. And  hence  on  the  last  great  day,  at 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  in  the  autumn 
ceding  hie  passion,  Jesus  stood  and  cried, 
saying : If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come 
unto  me  and  drink.”  P.  178. 

This,  according  to  Dr.  Jarvis,  proves 
that  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist  is  nothing  more  than  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Holy  Ghost  promised  to 
men.  But  the  Dr.  is  so  punctilious  on 
the  subject  of  rigorous  demonstrations 
and  complete  and  satisfactory  evidence, 
that  in  order  to  explain  how  Christ  said 
those  words  ui  the  autumn  preceding  his 
possum,  he  quotes  himself  in  a note^  and 
furnishes  the  additional  information  thgt 
in  that  year  the  feast  of  the  Tabei- 
nacles  lasted  from  the  first  to  the  eighth 
of  October.  The  historiographer  of  the 
church  embraces  every  opportunity  of 
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exhibiting  bis  knowledge  of  chronology. 
In  the  chapter  on  transubstantiation  he 
tells  us  that  Ratramn  is  older  than  Pascba- 
aius  Radbertus,  p.  193.  This  is  on  a par 
with  his  precious  remark  concerning  Peter 
of  Alexandria.  The  book  of  Ratramn  is 
considered  by  Protestants  generally  as  an 
answer  or  reply  to  that  of  Radbertus.  Of 
course  it  would  be  as  strange  for  it  to  be 
older  then  the  other,  as  for  Dr.  Jarvis  to 
be  older  than  Dr.  Milner.  To  set  the  his- 
toriographer of  the  church  right  on  an- 
other question  of  history,  we  will  observe 
that  bis  assertion  that  Peter  of  Blois 
invented  the  word  transubstantiation,  a 
barbarous  word  of  which  no  previous 
trace  exists,”  p.  196,  is  by  no  means  in 
accordance  with  chronology,  for  Stephen 
of  Autun  had  used  the  word  before.* 

Communion  under  both  kinds  could  not 
fail  to  be  one  of  the  topics  insisted  upon 
by  Dr.  Jarvis.  Protestants  having  taken 
away  from  the  cucharist  the  very  thing 
which  rendered  it  the  most  venerable  of 
all  the  institutions  of  Christ,  are  very 
clamorous  against  the  church  for  having, 
as  they  say,  deprived  the  laity  of  one  half 
of  the  sacramenL  This  is  not  more  true 
than  it  would  be  to  say,  that  the  church 
would  double  the  sacrament  by  giving 
communion  under  a form  twice  the 
usual  size:  for  it  is  the  belief  of  the 
church  that  there  is  no  more  under  a large 
than  under  a smaller  form,  no  more  under 
the  species  of  wine  than  under  that  of 
bread  ,*  and  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
species  administered  to  communicants,  is 
a point  of  discipline  which  is  determined 
by  reasons  of  custom,  expediency  and 
convenience.  We  cannot  here  enter  into 
any  discussion : but  it  may  not  be  useless 
to  give  Dr.  Jarvis  some  little  instruction 
on  logic,  as  the  want  of  it  has  consider- 
ably disturbed  him  in  reading  two  decrees 
of  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basle. 

“ The  council  of  Constance  regards  as 
heretics,  to  be  pursued  even  to  the  stake, 
those  who  maintain  the  necessity  of  com- 
munion in  both  kinds;  the  council  of 
Basie,  on  the  contrary,  tolerates,  if  it  does 

•Bog.  Thed.,  vol.  3,  p.  304. 


not  authorize, this  communion,  and  so  per- 
miU  indirectly,  what  had  been  twenty-two 
years  before  decreed  to  be  heresy.”  p.  203. 

It  is  true  that  the  council  of  Basle  al- 
lowed the  'Bohemians  to  communicate 
under  both  kinds,  and  some  other  permis- 
sions of  that  nature  are  on  record.  But 
no  one  but  Dr.  Jarvis  has  ever  perceived 
any  contradiction  between  the  • decree  of 
Constance,  and  such  permissions  granted 
by  the  church.  We  shall  say  a word  on 
this  pretended  contradiction,  which  our 
theologians  would  hardly  notice,  as  it 
could  present  no  difficulty  even  for  the 
veriest  tyro  in  theology.  How  can  Dr. 
Jarvis  confound  two  things  so  evidently 
distinct  from  one  another,* as  the  necessity 
under  pain  of  sin  to  receive  both  kinds, 
and  the  faculty  or  permission  given  by  the 
competent  authority  to  receive  both  kinds  ? 
The  following  propositions  may  be  main- 
tained without  the  shadow  of  a contradic- 
tion : Communion  under  both  kinds  is 
not  necessary  by  divine  precept — commu- 
nion under  both  kinds  may  be  forbidden 
by  the  church  for  reasons  of  expediency 
and  convenience — communion  under  both 
kinds,  notwithstanding  the  general  pro- 
hibition of  the  church,  may  be  for  reason- 
able causes  permitted  by  the  church  to 
certain  individuals  or  to  certain  nations. 
It  is  little  flattering  to  the  acuteness  or 
soundness  of  judgment  of  Dr.  Jarvis,  that 
we  are  obliged  to  elucidate  a point,  alrc^ady 
so  perspicuous.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
Dr.  we  will  give  an  example  which  will 
make  the  matter  as  clear  as  the  sun  at 
noon-day.  It  is  taken  from  Scripture. 
The  council  of  Jerusalem,  as  recorded  in 
the  Acts,  ch.  15,  declared  that  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Jewish  law  was  not  ne- 
cessary, and  condemned  the  assertion  of 
some  Jewish  proselytes,  that  unless  you 
be  circumcised  after  the  manner  of  Moses, 
you  cannot  be  saved,  xv,  1.  Notwith- 
standing this  decision,  we  find  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter  of  the  Acts,  that  Paul 
'‘taking  Timothy,  dreumeited  him,  be- 
cause of  the  Jews  who  were  in  those 
places.”  T.  3.  Paul  did  this  at  the  very 
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time  he  was  every  where  preaching  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Jerusalem,  as  is  said  in  the  4th 
verse  of  the  same  chapter.  Were  Dr. 
Jarvis  to  reason  here  on  his  own  princi- 
ples, he  would  discover  a far  more  flagrant 
contradiction  than  in  the  act  of  one  coun- 
cil declaring  communion  under  both  kinds 
not  to  be  necessary,  and  the  act  of  another 
permitting  that  communion  in  certain 
cases.  We  hope  the  Dr.  will  say  nothing 
more  on  this  subject:  we  would  advise 
him  also  to  suppress  another  discovery  of 
his  in  archeology  and  sacred  liturgy.  The 
reasons  that  led  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  cup  among  the  laity,  are  stated  by  all 
our  authors  : but  Dr.  Jarvis  adds  another. 

It  was,’’  says  he,  **  the  natural  efiect 
of  the  newly  invented  term  transubstan- 
tiation.  No  repugnance  existed  to  take  the 
body,  because  the  species  of  bread  con- 
tained nothing  in  appearance  of  flesh ; but 
wine  turned  into  blood  created  a loathing 
in  the  minds  of  ignorant  laymen.”  p.  199. 

We  need  scarcely  remark  upon  this 
that  Dr.  Jarvis  quotes  no  authority  for  the 
fact,  although  he  seems  to  be  so  very 
exacting  of  correct  quotations : whence  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  the  pretended 
cause  which  he  mentions,  is  the  ofispring, 
not  of  the  ignorance  of  laymen,  but  of  the 
fancy  of  certain  reverend  gentlemen.  But 
it  is  singular  that  Dr.  Jarvis  in  all  his 
remarks  is  most  unhappily  in  contradic- 
tion with  himself.  He  says  that  there 
is  a greater  loathing  at  the  idea  of  blood 
than  of  flesh.  If  so,  how  comes  it  that 
the  Bohemians,  who  certainly  believed 
in  transubstantiation,  were  so  obstreper- 
ous for  the  restoration  of  the  cup,  and 
seem  to  have  been  so  fond  of  it  ? Did  not 
the  incredulous  Jews,  who  at  Caphar- 
naurn  were  the  glorious  predecessors  of 
Protestants,  feel  greater  loathing  at  the 
idea  of  flesh  than  of  blood?  They  asked. 

How  can  this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to 
eat?”  but  they  said  nothing  of  blood.  The 
laymen  whom  Dr.  Jarvis  calls  ignorant, 
believed  in  the  transubstantiation  of  the 
bread  as  well  as  of  the  wine,  and  it  would 
certainly  require  an  exceeding  amount  of 
Voi#.  VII*— No.  3.  12 


nervous  delicacy  to  discover  less  resem- 
blance to  flesh  in  the  bread  than  to  blood 
in  the  wine.  If  the  two  latter  are  liquid, 
the  two  former  are  solid.  But  leaving 
this  comparison,  we  assert  that  those  pre- 
tended ignorant  laymen,  who  believed  in 
transubstantiation,  believed  also  that  there 
was  neither  more  nor  less  in  the  species 
of  bread  than  in  that  of  wine ; that  is,  they 
admitted  under  both,  truly  and  substan- 
tially, the  body,  blood,  soul  and  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ.  With  this  conviction, 
the  reason  assigned  by  Dr.  Jarvis  is  su- 
premely ludicrous  and  absurd. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  exhibiting  an- 
other instance  of  Dr.  Jarvis’  reasoning 
powers  and  sound  logic.  He  says : 

**  As  for  reserving  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments after  communion,  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  very  nature  of  a eucharistic 
sacrifice.  They  are  not  to  be  left  until 
morning,  but  must  be  consumed  on  the 
day  in  which  they  are  offered  (Ex.  xii, 

10.  Lev.  vii,  15) The  priest,  and 

such  communicants  as  he  should  call  unto 
him,  should  reverently  eat  and  drink  all 
that  remained.  It  is  the  fulfilment  of  a 
divine  command.”  P.  209. 

The  text  of  Exodus,  quoted  in  support 
of  his  assertion,  is  the  following:  **  Neither 
shall  there  remain  any  thing  of  it  until 
morning.  If  there  be  any  thing  left,  you 
shall  bum  it  with  fire.”  This  is  said  in 
relation  to  the  paschal  lamb.  Now  in  his 
argumentation  upon  this  point  Dr.  Jarvis 
is  truly  admirable  as  a dialectitian.  Here 
is  his  argument;  the  eucharist  and  the 
paschal  lamb  are  so  much  the  same  thing, 
that  what  the  Scripture  says  of  one  must 
be  said  of  the  other.  Now  the  Scripture 
commands  that  nothing  should  be  kept  of 
the  pascbal  lamb;  therefore  nothing  is  to 
be  kept  of  the  eucharist.  Is  not  this  mode 
of  arguing  an  insult  to  common  sense? 
Follow  up  the  reasoning,  and  it  will  show 
equally  well  that  the  eucharist  is  to  be 
offered  only  once  a year,  at  the  full  moon 
of  the  spring,  and  that  we  ought  to  uke  it 
with  our  loins  girt,  and  staves  in  our  hand, 
and  in  great  haste,  &c.,  for  all  this  is  said  of 
the  paschal  lamb.  Dr.  Jarvis  is  so  food 
of  contradicting  himself  that,  after  quoting 
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the  above  verse  from  Exodus,  id  which 
it  is  said  that  what  remains  of  the  lamb 
is  to  be  burned,  be  gravely  states  that  the 
remains  of  communion  are  to  be  eaten 
and  drunken.  Bat  if  the  doctor  wishes  to 
be  so  much  of  a Jew,  why  did  he  not  go 
to  Exodus,  XXV,  30,  where  it  is  prescribed 
to  keep  the  loaves  of  proposition  upon  a 
table,  alwaysl  This  text  would  certainly 
prove  as  much  for,  os  the  other  proves 
against  the  keeping  of  the  eucharist.  We 
really  pity  Dr.  Jarvis,  in  seeing  him  have 
recourse  to  such  extravagant  proofs ; and 
we  take  the  liberty  of  reminding  him  that 
he  forgets  here  his  solemn  adhesion  to  the 
first  four  general  councils : for  the  first 
and  most  venerable  of  the  four,  the  council 
of  Nice,  can.  12,  prescribes  that  none 
should  be  deprived  of  the  necessary  viaticum 
according  to  the  ancient  custom.  The 
holy  eucharist  must  then  be  kept  as  a 
viaticum  for  the  sick. 

We  have  space  only  for  two  more  re- 
marks, on  purgatory  and  on  the  Roman 
supremacy.  In  reference  to  purgatory, 
we  have  already  informed  the  reader  that 
Dr.  Jarvis,  together  with  Calvin,  admits 
that  souls  sleep  to  the  day  of  universal 
judgment,  and  this  he  calls  the  interme- 
diate state.  We  do  not  enter  into  any 
discussion  upon  this  beautiful  idea  of  Cal- 
vin : but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
quoting  the  following  passage  of  Dr.  Jar- 
vis, which  will  substantiate  what  we  have 
said  of  him  in  reference  to  his  fondness  for 
etymologies.  The  reader  will  assuredly 
admire  the  beauty  and  perspicuity  of  the 
passage,  as  well  as  the  flood  of  light  which 
it  throws  upon  the  question  of  purgatory. 

“ The  intermediate  state  is  called  in  the 
New  Testament  Hades  or  the  unseen;  and 
in  this  it  agrees  with  the  proper  significa- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  Hell;  a 
noun  derived  from  the  verb  Helan  tegere, 
to  hide,  cover  or  conceal.  The  following 
examples  are  selected  from  many  which 
are  given  by  Horne  Tooke,  of  the  verb 
and  its  derivatives.  “Naked  and  ye 
kUiden  me.” — “Just  men  shulen  answere, 
Whanneseigen  we  thee  nakid,  and  we 
hUiden  thee?”  St.  Matt.  xxv.  36,  38. 

No  man  ligtinge  a lanterne  kilUh  it  with 
a vessel,  ei&er  pultith  under  a bedde,” 


&.C.  St.  Luke  viii,  16.  “No  thing  is 
kUid  which  shall  not  be  shewid,”  &c. 
Ib.  xii,2.  “Seie  thou  not  in  thin  herte, 
who  shal  siie  into  Hevene,  that  is  to  seie 
for  to  lede  doun  Crist?  Or  who  shal  go 
doun  into  depnesses  or  helle  that  is  mr 
to  agen  clepe  Crist  fro  the  ded  spiritis.” 
Rom.  X,  6,  7.  “What  hightest  thou?  I 
pray  the  heale  not  thy  name.”  Fis.  ef 
Fierce  Ploxarhman,  pass.  21,  fol.  1 16,  p.  2. 
^Parde  we  women  can  no  thyng  hele.’ 
Chaucer,  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale,  S^c.  “ Laye 
it  in  a troughe  of  stone  and  hyll  it  wyih  lede 
close  and  Juste,”  &c.  Fabian,  part  vi,  ch. 
ccxiii.  Ray  says  to  “ heal,  to  cover,  Sus- 
sex, as  ....  To  heal  the  fire.  To  heal 
a house To  hide,  cover,”  &.c. 

We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  by  an- 
nouncing thestartling  intelligence,  that  Dr. 
Jarvis  has  entered  the  lists  against  Dr.  Mil- 
ner and  the  Catholic  church,  not  only  as 
a dialectitian,  an  historiographer,  a chro- 
Dologist,  and  an  etymologist,  but  also  as  a 
PROPHET.  He  has  vouchsafed  to  announce 


the  downfall  of  the  papal  power,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  quotation  from 
his  chapter  on  the  Roman  supremacy. 

“ It  is  not  for  me  to  assume  the  office 
of  interpreting  prophecy  ; yet  the  signs  of 
the  times  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Gregory, 
rnust  lead  every  thoughtful  mind  to  view 
passing  events  in  their  connection  with 
the  great  designs  of  Almighty  Wisdom.  If 
to  5S7,  we  add  the  great  prophetic  period 
of  I21X)  years,  it  brings  us  to  the  very 
year  in  which  I am  writing,  a.  d.  1847. 
Constantinople  has  long  since  been  pun- 
ished for  her  usurpation.  What  will  be 
THE  FATE  OF  RoME  UNDER  PlOS  IX  ? ” 

The  year  1847  is  already  gone,  and 
Rome  yet  stands  ; but  we  will  advise  Dr. 
Jarvis  not  to  be  discouraged  by  this  first 
unsuccessful  essay  at  prophesying.  Mil- 
ler has  given  him  a worthy  example  of 
perseverance  in  this  department,  having 
fixed  upon  three  or  four  different  epochs 
for  the  great  day  of  universal  retribution. 
Let  Dr.  Jarvis  review  and  amend  bis  cal- 


culation, so  as  to  point  out  some  other 
year  for  the  downfall  of  the  papacy  ; and 
as  he  has  already  been  appointed  histori- 
ographer of  the  church,  we  would  advise 
him  to  apply,  at  the  next  general  conven- 
tion, for  the  title  of  prophet  of  the  church, 
and  patiently  await  his  election  to  the 
ofilce  of  bishop.  * 
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BONA  MORS, 

AH  ASPIRATIOH  FOR  A HAPPY  DEATH. 

A PARAPHRASE. 

BT  BOBBET  B.  J.  PBICB. 

Oh  Father  of  Goodness  ! thy  blessing  impart. 

As  contrite  in  spirit,  as  humble  in  heart, 

Low  at  thy  footstool  1 suppliant  wait : 

To  thee  the  last  hour  of  ray  life  to  commend, 

When,  broken  his  staff,  the  poor  pilgrim  shall  end 
Mortality’s  course  at  Eternity’s  gate. 

When  these  eyes  that  lack  lustre,  on  vacancy  look, 

Tho’  once  brightly  they  glistened,  as  Nature’s  gay  book. 
Unfolded,  was  open  her  treasures  to  see: 

When  Death’s  icy  Rnger,  benumbing  my  feet, 

Forewarns  that  as  chili  shall  this  heart  cease  to  beat. 

Merciful  Jesus ! have  mercy  on  me  / 

When,  lividly  pale,  o’er  my  features  shall  spread 
A gloomy  foreshadow  of  tenor  and  dread. 

As  struggles  my  soul  from  its  ties  to  be  free  : 

When  my  ears  shall  be  deafened — ere  sighs  my  last  breath, 
And  my  hairs  stiffly  freeze  in  the  coldness  of  death. 

Merciful  Jesus  ! have  mercy  on  me  I 

As  my  fancy  now  soars  to  the  regions  of  bliss — 

Now  sinks  with  grim  spectres  in  deepest  abyss 
Of  anguish  unuttered, — a fathomless  sea : — 

When  my  soul,  at  past  guilt  o’erwhelmed  with  afi’right, 
’Gainst  the  Angel  of  darkness  despairing  must  fight. 

Merciful  Jesus  ! have  mercy  on  me  I 

When  falls  the  last  tear  from  my  death-closing  eye, 

And  this  poor  heart  shall  yield  up  its  uttermost  sigh, 

Of  life’s  tabernacle  resigning  the  key  : 

As  my  sin’s  expiation  this  sacrifice  take. 

And  in  that  dread  moment  me  penitent  make, 

Merciful  Jesus ! have  mercy  on  me ! 

When  the  loved  ones  of  earth,  encircling  my  bed, 

Sweet  drops  of  compassion  in  pity  shall  shed, 

The  tears  of  the  mourner — why  weep  they  for  me  ? 

As  my  senses  in  failing  breathe  fondly  **  Adieu,” 

And  this  bright  world  is  fading  for  ever  from  view, 

Merciful  Jesus ! have  mercy  on  me  ! 
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WbeD  from  all  that  is  earthly  my  spirit  takes  wing. 
And  my  soul  at  thy  summons  impatient  shall  spring 
From  my  cold,  lifeless  body.  Creator,  to  thee : 
To  thy  Majesty  this  as  a homage  receive. 

And  when  for  immortal  all  mortal  I leave, 

Mercijul  Jesut ! have  mercy  on  me! 

To  thy  presence  admitted.  Oh ! grant  that  my  soul. 
While  the  round  of  Eternity  ceaseless  shall  roll 
For  ever  and  ever, — thy  glory  may  sec  ! 

And  then  in  thy  bosom  thy  praises  I’ll  sing. 

My  God  and  my  Father,  Redeemer  and  King, 
Merciful  I/>rd ! through  iky  mercy  on  me! 


For  the  U.  S.  C.  Magazine. 

THE  ORIENTAL  PEARL. 

ST  Mia.  AllMA  H.  DOBaiT. 


CHAPTER  1. 

The  *Brrwal.  Meeting  of  RekUwee. 

T WAS  near  the  close 
of  the  Indian  sum- 
mer, the  most  deli- 
cious season  in  the 
American  autumn ; 
a kind  of  soft  and 
beautiful  prelude  to 
the  harsh  overture  of 
winter.  Like  con- 
sumption, it  lingers 
so  gently  and  lovingly 
l>etween  the  decay  of 
the  vegetable  life  of 
summer  and  the  icy 
death  of  winter,  that 
as  it  recedes  from  one 
and  approaches  the 
other,  it  assumes  a spiritual  and  shadowy 
effect,  which  seems  to  create  a pause  in 
nature.  The  forests  become  gorgeously 
bright  with  red,  brown,  yellow  and  olive 
colored  leaves;  the  magnificent  autumnal 
flowers  of  the  richest  tints,  glow  more 
brilliantly,  and  while  a golden  mist  covers 
the  sky,  through  which  the  sun-beams 
fall  mellowed  and  warm  oa  the  earth. 


balmy  winds  from  the  south  and  west 
alternate,  and  fan  with  a lulling  sound 
the  decaying  leaves.  Birds  sing  their  last 
and  sweetest  songs  during  this  lovely 
season,  and  occasionally  a brilliant  winged 
butterfly  may  be  seen  fluttering  around 
the  still  lingering  roses  of  summer.  The 
sound  of  children’s  voices  at  play  rings 
right  joyously  out  with  the  songs  of  the 
birds,  and  a hum  of  busy  life,  like  a loud, 
solemn  melody,  mingles  harmoniously 
with  it.  The  echoes  of  the  woodman’s 
axe  are  heard  far  away  in  the  forest  depths, 
and  the  merry  songs  of  the  farmers’  wives 
and  children,  as  they  gather  in  for  the  last 
time  their  sun-dried  fruits,  while  their  sons 
and  fathers,  with  many  a gay  spent  and 
joyous  laugh,  shake  the  overloaded  apple 
boughs,  and  collect  together  for  the  winter 
store,  the  red  juicy  fruits,  are  heard  like 
music.  Not  only  on  land  is  one  soft 
murmur  of  joy  and  thankfulness  heard ; 
but  the  rivers,  bright  and  calm  in  the  sun- 
shine, have  also  their  sights  and  sounds 
of  pleasant  revelry.  Craft  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes,  ply  briskly  to  and  fro,  some 
going  and  some  coming  to  lay  to,  in  win- 
ter quarters;  their  while  sails  gleaming  in 
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the  light,  their  gay  streamers,  the  sailors’ 
jocund  laugh,  and  the  many*voiced  yo 
heave,”  the  mellow  tones  of  the  boatmen’s 
horns  and  their  wild  choruses,  which  die 
away  in  sweet  echoes  on  the  shores,  form 
a panorama  of  living  and  harmonious 
beauty. 

It  was  at  this  joyous  and  beautiful  sea- 
son,  that  a large  party  of  emigrants  landed 
from  a German  brig.  Their  picturesque 
costume,  and  the  gay  colors  in  which 
they  were  clad,  with  the  generally  clean 
and  healthy  appearance  of  the  party,  at- 
uracted  more  than  usual  attention,  from 
the  passers-by.  Some  few,  among  them, 
spoke  English,  but  others,  when  they  saw 
only  a strange  race  around  them,  and 
heard  a language  which  they  could  not  at 
all  understand,  felt  indeed  that  they  were 
strangers  in  a strange  land.  But  although 
a momentary  sadness  clouded  their  faces, 
as  they  thought  of  Faderland  far  over  the 
seas,  and  their  humble  homes,  where  their 
fathers,  mothers  and  brethren,  had  lived 
and  died,  nestling  among  the  hills,  or 
standing  in  sunny  places,  on  the  beautiful 
and  historic  banks  of  the  Rhine;  the 
thought  of  the  great  privilege.s  which 
they  were  to  enjoy,  the  sublime  and  en- 
nobling idea,that  themselves  and  children, 
were  to  be  no  longer  vassals,  dependent 
on  the  caprices  of  petty  and  tyrannical 
princes — but,/reemsn— dispersed  the  fleet- 
ing gloom  of  memory,  and  lit  up  their 
countenances  with  a new-born  expression 
of  happiness.  Their  breath  came  freer  and 
lighter,  and  they  felt  the  dignity  of  man- 
hood,arising  to  its  full  stature  within  them, 
as  they  glanced  on  the  prosperous  appear- 
ance of  every  thing  around  them,  and  felt 
assured  that  in  this  their  newly  adopted 
country,  all  men,  however  humble,  pos- 
sessed equal  rights  with  the  richest  and 
greatest  in  the  land.  A little  apart  from 
the  rest,  stood  a group,  consisting  of  three 
persons.  One  was  a middle  aged  man 
with  a fair,  honest  face,  and  frank  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  whose  hair  was 
slightly  sprinkled  with  white,  and  whose 
limbs  were  well  formed  for  muscular  ex- 
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ertion  and  activity.  Leaning  on  a large 
chest  near  him,  stood  a young  girl  neatly 
and  tidily  clad.  Her  eyes  were  cast  down, 
with  a modest  expression,  and  a fresh 
hue  of  health  glowed  over  her  tranquil 
face.  Her  ruddy  hands  crossed  each 
other,  with  a careless  and  graceful  expres- 
sion of  rest  and  quietude,  while  folded 
over  her  fingers  was  a silver  rosary,  from 
which  depended  a small  beautiful  crucifix, 
and  two  or  three  medals  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  saints.  Altogether,  with- 
out being  handsome,  there  was  so  much 
modesty  and  good  nature  in  her  face,  that, 
to  her  great  confusion,  she  attracted  the 
notice  of  many  strange  eyes.  Bustling 
about  amongst  the  packages  and  chests 
was  a young  man  whose  black  eyes  and 
sun-burnt  countenance  were  full  of  ex- 
citement and  life,  and  as  he  got  things 
adjusted  to  his  satisfaction,  he  exclaimed 
laughingly : 

“There  now,  father  Conradt,  is  not 
that  safe  and  sound?  See  Marie,  your 
hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  home- 
spun, and  home-wove  linen  and  stock- 
ings, laces,  and  the  rest  of  your  life-time 
industry,  are  safe  in  this  box,  1 marked  it 
myself!” 

“ That  was  very  kind  and  thoughtful, 
Henrich,  for  so  thoughtless  a body  as 
you,”  she  replied,  smiling  good  hu- 
moredly. 

“Thou  wilt  have  reason,  Marie,  to 
thank  me  a little  more  gratefully  than 
that  for  all  my  pains,  a year  hence,  when 
you  find  out  it  is  easier  to  get  a silk 
dress  in  America  than  a fine  linen  gar- 
ment.” 

“Yes,”  she  replied  smiling,  “when 
thou  art  felling  trees  in  the  western  forests, 
and  fighting  with  the  wild  savages,  the 
bears  and  evolves,  instead  of  marching 
through  the  duke’s  grounds,  dressed  up 
in  a smart  green  uniform,  marking  trees, 
driving  off  poachers,  and  living  like  a do- 
nothing  gentleman!  ” 

“ The  thousand ! but  wont  I be  a free- 
man, Marie,  wont  what  I do  get  belong 
to  me,  if  1 get  it  honestly,  and  the  wolves 
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and  bears  that  [ bring  down,  be  my  own 
prey?  Will  I have  to  be  taking  off  my 
cap,  rain  or  shine,  to  every  man  that 
chooses  to  cross  my  path,  if  he’s  a little 
higher  up  in  the  world  than  thyself,  or 
may  be,  be  imprisoned  for  life,  or  hung, 
if  I happen  to  have  an  opinion  of  my 
own  about  certain  matters?  And  another 
thing  then,  simpleton,  which  is  above  ail 
the  rest,  we  can  adore  Almighty  God  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  our  holy  faith,  and 
honor  our  Lady  for  ever,  in  this  land,  with- 
out being  molested,  or  in  danger  of  being 
quartered  alive  for  it.  Let  the  uniform 
and  the  gentlemanship  go  to  the  north 
pole  then!” 

Marie  laughed,  for  she  had  said  what 
she  did,  on  purpose  to  make  Henrich  talk 
in  his  own  droll  and  earnest  way,  and 
was  about  replying  to  him  in  the  same 
strain,  when  Mr.  Conradt,  who  had  been 
listening,  with  a smile,  to  the  conversa- 
tion, suddenly  exclaimed — 

“Children ! ” They  turned,  and  saw  an 
old  man  some  years  older  than  Gustav 
Conradt,  walking  around  the  boxes,  and 
surveying  attentively  the  names  written 
on  them,  then  looking  with  an  anxious 
and  uncertain  expression  of  countenance 
towards  themselves.  Henrich  lifted  his 
cap,  and  bowed  respectfully  to  the  vene- 
rable stranger.  Conradt  and  his  daughter 
saluted  him  courteously;  for  although 
they  had  never  seen  him  before,  their  re- 
spect for  age  was  so  great,  that  they  would 
have  considered  it  quite  a fault  against 
religion  and  good  manners,  to  have  let 
him  come  and  go  without  some  Christian 
interchange  of  fellowship. 

“ I thank  you  kindly  for  your  courtesy,” 
said  the  old  man,  speaking  in  German ; 
“ accident  and  the  fine  weather  led  me 
hither  to-day,  and  Providence  directed  me 
no  doubt  to  these  boxes,  for  I see  on  them, 
the  name  of  a sister  whom  I left  in  Ger- 
many, thirty  years  ago.  She  was  quite 
young  when  I left  home,  indeed  quite  a 
child,  but  I heard  afterwards,  that  she  had 
grown  up  to  be  a pious  and  industrious 
young  woman,  modest  and  retiring  in  her 


ways,  and  was  an  example  to  all  the 
young  maidens  in  the  village.  Soon 
afterwards,  I heard  of  her  marriage  to  one 
Gustav  Conradt,  who  was  the  grand 
duke’s  forresier.  I see  the  name  on  these 
boxes ! What  means  it  ?” 

The  eyes  of  father  Conradt  and  Marie 
filled  with  tears. 

“Alas!  she  of  whom  thou  art  speaking 
was  my  dear  wife — this  is  her  daughter — 
the  only  child  she  left,”  replied  he. 

“True,  she  was  indeed  all  thou  hast 
heard,  the  comfort  of  my  life,  the  dutiful 
and  affectionate  daughter-in-law  of  my 
parents,  and  in  all  things  the  faithful 
servant  of  God.” 

“And  where  is  she? — Oh  how  well  do 
I remember  her.  She  was  my  plaything 
when  my  day’s  toil  was  done,  and  would 
set  on  my  knee  with  her  bright  eyes 
lifted  to  mine,  and  her  red  cheeks,  some- 
times against  my  shoulder,  and  some- 
times pressed  against  my  bosom,  listening 
with  smiles  and  tears,  while  I told  her 
the  holy  traditions  of  the  saints,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  simple  forest  tales  of  Ger- 
many. Where  is  she,  Conradt, your  tears 
are  omens  of  sorrow — where  is  my  little 
Marie?”  asked  the  old  man,  grasping 
Conradt’s  hand. 

“Marie,”  said  Conradt  lifting  his  eyes, 
which  were  still  filled  with  tears,  towards 
heaven,  “ died  asshe  had  lived.  Through 
the  merits  of  our  dear  and  divine  Re- 
deemer, we  hope  and  believe,  she  rests  in 
peace.  Her  life,  unlike  any  I ever  knew, 
was  never  disturbed  by  passions  or  any 
variation — she  placed  her  sole  trust  in 
God,  and  in  his  holy  name  conformed  in 
all  things  to  his  will — thus  was  her  life 
serene  and  her  death  full  of  joyful  hope. 
This  is  her  child,  and  is  called  after  her 
mother — Marie!  The  old  man  hid  his 
face  a few  moments  in  his  hands,  and 
tears  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Marie, 
trickled  through  his  fingers,  but  he  soon 
overcame  his  emotion,  and  looking  with 
great  interest  at  Marie,  kissed  her  fore- 
head Rnd  embraced  her. 

“Thou  art  like  thy  mother,  Marie, 
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resemble  her  also  in  ihy  life.  You  have 
pleased  me  well,  Conradt/  although  thy 
tidings  in  some  respects  are  very  sad. 
I thank  God  from  my  inmost  heart,  that 
my  dear  little  sister  grew  up  to  be  such 
an  excellent  and  pious  Christian.  This 
fitted  her  for  every  duty,  and  while  it  pre- 
pared her  for  life  and  all  its  demands  and 
perils,  prepared  her  also  for  death.  The 
will  of  God  he  done  for  ever.  I love  you, 
Gustav  Conradt,  for  I have  heard  you 
were  a kind  husband  to  Marie.  Your 
reward  will  some  day  come.  Who  is 
this  young  man?  Thy  son?” 

No,”  said  Mr.  Conradt,  whose  voice 
still  trembled  with  emotion : “ he  is 
the  son  of  my  nearest  neighbor  and 
friend  Wilhelm  Stiener.  He  was  one  of 
my  assistants  in  the  duke’s  forest,  and 
after  his  father  and  mother  died  he  came, 
to  live  with  us,  and  I regard  him  with  as 
much  afiection  as  if  he  were  my  own  son. 
He  is  a good  young  man.  When  he 
discovered  I was  coming  to  America,  he 
would  not  be  left  behind ; so  come  hither, 
Henrich,  we  have  discovered  in  this 
stranger,  the  brother  of  Marie’s  mother, 
Casper  Krunfeldt,  who  has  been  many 
years  in  this  country!” 

‘‘  I knew  your  father,  mother  and  grand- 
father, boy,”  said  the  venerable  Casper, 
grasping  Henrich’s  hand,  ‘^and  only 
hope,  you  study  to  make  their  pious  and 
virtuous  lives  your  example.  But  come 
with  me — all  of  you.  My  old  dame  still 
lives ; our  children  all  died  young,  and 
arc  angels  in  heaven — we  are  lonely 
enough  sometimes  as  we  sit  by  our  com- 
fortable fire,  without  a kindred  voice  to 
lighten  up  our  old  age;  and  think  of 
Faderland,  our  little  angels  in  heaven, 
and  our  kindred — but  we  will  be  lonely 
no  longer,  thank  God.  Marie  shall  be 
our  daughter  too,  Conradt,  and  thou  and 
I — ^we  will  walk  and  talk  and  work,  and 
smoke  together — and  this  lad,  also ; we’ll 
find  enough  for  him  to  do  presently.” 

They  were  very  happy,  these  strange 
emigrants,  now  that  they  had  met  a 
friend  and  relative  so  unexpectedly.  Fa- 


ther Krunfeldt  called  a cart,  and  with 
the  aid  of  Henrich’s  strong  muscular 
arms,  the  baggage  was  soon  placed  in  it, 
and  they  were  about  leaving  the  wharf, 
when  Marie  saw  a little  girl,  about  seven 
years  old,  whose  parents  had  died  on  ship- 
board, sitting  all  alone  on  some  lumber, 
weeping  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
Most  of  the  other  emigrants  had  left  the 
spot,  and  this  little  friendless  creature, 
forgotten  and  overlooked  by  them  all, 
would  soon  have  been  left  quite  alone, 
without  a friend  in  a strange  land;  but 
the  Father  of  the  orphan,  who  in  all 
lands  is  the  same,  was  watching  from  the 
high  throne  of  his  glory  over  the  humble 
and  forsaken  child. 

“Oh,  adorable  Redeemer!”  she  cried, 
lifting  her  little  hands  upwards  while  her 
eyes  were  blinded  with  tears,  “ I have 
been  taught  to  pray  to  thee  in  every  sor- 
row, now  that  my  parents  are  dead,  and 
their  bodies  buried  in  the  sea,  I am,  as 
thou  dost  know,  in  a strange  land,  without 
a friend  but  thee — Oh  pity  me — pity  me, 
poor  helpless  child  that  I am.”  She  then 
bowed  her  bead  on  her  knees,  without 
noticing  Marie,  who  was  partly  hidden 
from  her,  by  a projecting  pile  of  the  lum- 
ber. She  was  afl*ecled  to  tears,  and  kneel- 
ing down  beside  the  orphan  child,  passed 
her  arm  around  her  and  said,  “ Come  with 
me,  Katrine,  we  have  plenty,  and  will 
share  it  with  you.  The  good  Lord  who 
has  taken  away  your  father  and  mother, 
has  sQnt  me  to  befriend  you.  He  is  your 
father,  child,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  your 
mother — come — and  we  will  be  your 
friends  and  He  will  bless  us  ail.” 

“Oh  good  Marie!  has  the  dear  Lord 
indeed  put  it  into  your  heart  to  befriend 
me — Oh  how  I thank  him ! I will  work 
for  you,  Marie — wait  on  you,  and  be  so 
good,  and  so  obedient  as  not  to  give  you 
the  least  trouble  if  you  will  lake  me  with 
you,”  cried  the  child,  clasping  Marie’s 
hand,  and  covering  it  with  kisses. 

“You  shall  be  my  dear  little  sister 
Katrine — come,  my  father  and  Henrich 
are  waiting  for  us!” 
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She  took  the  child  by  the  hand,  and 
leading  her  to  Gustav  Conradt,  said, 

*^My  dear  father,  here  is  poor  little 
Katrine — you  know  how  she  lost  her  pa- 
rents, and  that  they  died  very  poor;  she 
has  been  left  by  all  our  fellow  passengers, 
and  it  seems  as  if  our  good  Lord  has 
directed  it  so,  that  we  should  protect  her. 
What  do  you  say,  my  father?’^ 

“Say?  Has  not  God  blessed  us  with 
an  abundance  of  worldly  store,  with  good 
health  to  increase  it;  and  does  he  not 
command  us  to  clothe  the  naked  and  feed 
the  hungry ; what  more  can  be  said, 
daughter?  Bring  the  poor  child  with  us, 
certainly.  “ Aba,  brother  Conradt,  Hea- 
venly Father  has  given  you  a good  heart 
of  your  own.  Yes!  we  will  adopt  the 
child  among  us  certainly  I”  exclaimed 
father  Krunfeldt. 

“Ten  thousand!”  whispered  Henrich 
to  Marie,  and  smiling,  while  his  eyes 
twinkled  with  pleasure,  “but  father  Con- 
radt will  be  like  the  man  with  the  golden 
goose,  if  he  can  6nd  a few  more  orphan 
bantlings  like  Katrine  and  myself,  Marie.” 

The  child  looked  first  at  one,  then  an- 
other, and  when  they  told  her  that  she 
was  to  remain  with  them,  she  could 
scarcely  understand  at  first,  that  in  these 
strangers  she  had  found  friends,  who 
would  protect  and  cherish  her  as  their 
own.  Then,  reassured  by  their  kind, 
honest  manner,  her  heart,  in  its  simple 
piety,  overflowed  with  joy  and  gratitude 
to  Gh>d,  and  as  she  walked  along  by  the 
side  of  Henrich,  who  held  her  small  ten- 
der hand  softly  in  his  large  rough  fingers, 
while  the  rest  conversed  cheerfully,  she 
offered  her  silent  prayer  of  thanks  and 
adoration  to  heaven.  They  had  passed 
through  many  crowded  and  busy  streets, 
the  cart  with  their  baggage  slowly  follow- 
ing after  them,  without  meeting  a single 
familiar  object,  or  seeing  in  the  great 
throngs  which  passed  them  in  a continu- 
ous stream,  one  face  whose  lineaments 
they  knew.  The  sun  was  setting  amidst 
splendid  golden  and  crimson  clouds,  and 
father  Casper  told  them  they  had  yet 


some  squares  farther  to  walk  ere  they 
reached  his  dwelling.  They  caught  a 
view  towards  the  west,  of  the  high  wood- 
lands beyond  the  city,  the  autumnal 
hectic  made  them  rich  and  glowing  with 
brilliant  colors,  and  the  declining  sun- 
beams threw  over  all  a trembling  light. 
They  were  all  silent;  the  scene  reminded 
them  most  vividly  of  Faderland,  and 
thitherward  fled  their  thoughts.  Ail  at 
once,  as  they  turned  a comer,  they  came 
in  view  of  a large  and  elegant  gothic 
church,  surmounted  by  a cross,  on  the 
beautiful  stained  windows  of  which  the 
last  and  brightest  sun-beams  fell  like  a 
flood  of  liquid  gold.  The  hearts  of  the 
poor  emigrants  leaped  for  joy,  as  they 
beheld,  in  this  strange  and  distant  coun- 
try, a holy  place  where  they  might  adore 
Almighty  God,  as  their  faith  taught  them, 
and  in  his  presence  forgetting  all  else,  feel 
at  home.  They  observed  a number  of 
persons  passing  into  the  church,  and  re- 
membered that  it  was  the  feast  of  the 
Presentation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  as 
they  approached  nearer,  heard  from  with- 
in the  loud  and  solemn  notes  of  the  organ, 
and  the  voices  of  many  people,  singing  in 
harmonious  strains  a hymn  of  praise  in 
honor  of  Marv.  They  paused. 

“ Our  own  language!”  whispered  Ma- 
rie, joyfully. 

This  is  the  church  of  St.  Alphonsus 
Liguori,  and  it  is  attended  by  priests  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Redeemer. 
Many — yes,  a great  many  of  our  country- 
men, form  its  large  congregation,”  said 
Mr.  Krunfeldu 

“ Let  us  enter,  children,”  said  Gustav 
Conradt,  “and  in  the  adorable  presence 
thank  Almighty  God  for  bringing  us 
safely  over  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  still 
granting  us  life,  opportunity  and  strength, 
to  improve  and  sanctify  our  lives,  by  be- 
coming more  and  more  faithful  to  him,  and 
increasing  in  good  works  and  perfection. 
You  all,  no  doubt,  were  thinking,  as  was 
I,  of  our  distant  home ; but  children,  this 
holy  temple  is  the  Christian’s  faderland  \ 
Wherever  he  may  be,  whatever  trials  or 
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sorrows  may  surround  him,  however 
alone  he  may  be  on  earth,  here  he  will 
find  home — comfort— joy  in  tribulation, 
and  ^eat  peace.  Let  us  enter.” 

They  entered  with  reverence.  The 
priest  at  the  altar  was  in  the  act  of  eleva- 
ting the  adorable  host,  to  a high  and  splen- 
didly illuminated  canopy  over  the  taber- 
nacle, and  they  knelt  on  the  marble  floor, 
and  bowed  their  heads  with  humble  de- 
Totion,  where,  with  full  hearts,  they 
oflfered  up  their  acts  of  faith,  gratitude  and 
adoration  to  their  divine  Saviour.  Tears 
glistened  on  the  hardy  cheeks  of  Con  rad  t ; 
even  Henrich,  the  gay  hearted  Henrich, 
who  had  never  been  seen  to  weep,  was 
almost  overcome  by  emotion,  but  it  was 
an  emotion  of  joy ; so,  brushing  his  hand 
over  his  eyes,  his  face  lit  up  with  an  ex- 
pression of  great  serenity,  and  he  joined 
in  the  sacred  hymn  which  he  had  often 
heard  in  Germany,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
his  heart  sang  so  loud  that  his  voice  was 
heard  above  the  notes  of  the  organ.  Ma- 
rie thought  of  her  mother ; the  last  time 
she  had  been  at  church  was  on  this  holy 
anniversary,  and  they  had  sung^ogether 
this  hymn  ; her  tears  flowed  fast,  and  her 
heart  throbbed  with  true  sorrow  at  the 
idea  of  never  beholding  her  on  earth 
again,  but  the  momentary  pang  brought 
with  it  its  own  healing  balm,  for  with  the 
memory  of  her  death  came  the  recollec- 
tion of  her  pious  life,  and  the  joyful  end 
of  her  earthly  pilgrimage — and  she  was 
comforted.  Her  voice,  sweet,  clear  and 
strong,  was  added  to  the  swelling  har- 
mony ; even  old  Casper,  and  the  child 
Katrine,  sang  with  pious  fervor  the  beau- 
tiful song  of  praise  to  Mary.  The  scene 
was  solemn  and  lovely.  The  many-hued 
lights,  floating  in  wreaths  of  purple, 
crimson  and  gold,  through  the  stained 
glass  windows  which  faced  the  west,  filled 
the  spacious  church ; its  groined  roof,  its 
massy  pillars,  and  sanctuary  with  gorge- 
ous beams,  and  mellow  shades.  The  ele- 
gant altar  filled  with  rare  white  flowers, 
and  massy  silver  candlesticks  supporting 
wax  lights,  looked  like  a throne  of  royal 


splendor,  on  which  the  adorable  Sacra- 
ment, surrounded  by  golden  rays,  reposed 
in  sovereign  majesty.  There  too,  they  be- 
held on  one  side  another  altar,  consecra- 
ted to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  decorated  with 
flowers  and  lights,  over  which  hung  her 
image,  as  mother  of  the  seven  dolors, 
where,  daily,  faithful  Christians  sped  to 
venerate  those  pangs  which,  through 
Christ,  she  suffered  for  us.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  they  remarked  another  altar, 
under  the  patronage  of  St.  'Alphonsus 
Liguori,  that  saint  so  dear  to  the  German 
people  and  to  the  world,  which  was  also 
handsomely  decorated.  The  poor  emi- 
grants were  so  grateful  to  Almighty  God 
for  this  great  blessing — this  act  of  a mer- 
ciful providence  in  guiding  them  on  their 
first  arrival  in  a strange  land,  to  adore 
and  pay  their  homage  to  him,  in  this 
beautiful  temple,  where  they  had  heard 
his  praises  chanted  in  their  native  tongue, 
and  received  the  benediction  of  the  ador- 
able Sacrament — that  they  could  not  find 
language  to  express  their  happiness  and 
pleasure.  Oh,  who  cannot  imagine  what 
their  feelings  must  have  been  on  this  oc- 
casion ? Their  sentiments  were  those,  as 
far  as  the  veil  of  faith  and  mortality 
would  allow,  of  one,  who,  after  wan- 
dering in  exile  many  years  and  passing 
over  the  dim  billows  of  death,  finds  himself 
suddenly  within  sight  and  hearing  of  the 
enrapturing  scenes  and  melodies  of  the 
spirit  land. 

Old  Casper^s  house  was  a neat  little 
frame  edifice,  standing  back  in  a large 
yard,  which  was  literally  filled  with 
shrubbery  and  flowers,  while  the  sides 
were  covered  with  rose  vines  and  sweet 
jessamine.  Dahlias  and  crysanthimums 
of  the  richest  hues  were  to  be  seen  on 
every  side,  and  in  the  door  stood  dame 
Krunfeldt,  in  her  snowy  cap  and  brown 
dress,  with  her  hands  uplifted,  and  her 
best  spectacles  on,  in  the  highest  state  of 
curiosity  and  wonder,  at  the  cart  load  of 
baggage  which  had  been  so  suddenly 
emptied  in  her  nicely  gravelled  walk. 
When  the  party  arrived,  which  was  ver’- 
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soon,  and  the  mystery  was  explained,  she 
received  them  with  great  joy.  She  was 
very  much  pleased  with  her  niece ; and 
the  droll,  merry  sayings  of  Henrich,  and 
the  modest  and  innocent  simplicity  of 
Katrine,  made  her  quite  cheerful  and 
happy.  Old  Casper  and  Conradt  sat  to- 
gether, talking  and  enjoying  a quiet  puff 
at  their  pipes  until  a late  hour.  He  had 
a thousand  questions  to  ask  about  Ger- 
many and  the  friends  of  his  youth,  many, 
of  which  Conradt  answered  quite  satis- 
factorily. 

*•  But  now,  tell  roe  Conradt,  what  was 
your  object  in  coming  to  America?’^ 

“ I will  tell  you,  brother  Krunfeldt, 
right  willingly.  First  of  all,  our  good  duke 
died.  While  he  lived,  you  know  every 
thing  went  on  well  and  happily.  He  has 
often  honored  my  humble  services  to 
him,  by  a passing  word  of  approval,  and 
once  while  hunting  in  the  forest,  of  which 
I had  the  care,  he  rested  an  hour  beneath 
my  roof,  chatting  all  the  time,  with  great 
condescension  and  good  nature,  with  us. 
You  may  be  sure  we  felt  honored,  not 
only  because  he  wa?  the  duke,  but  be- 
cause he  was  a good  as  well  as  great  man, 
and  the  father  of  his  people,  rich  and 
poor,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant.  He 
built  a chapel  in  our  little  village,  and  got 
a good  pastor  to  reside  always  among  us, 
whose  expenses,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
chapel,  which  we  could  not  well  afford  to 
pay  entirely,  he  defrayed  out  of  his  own 
private  purse.  The  Protestant  grumbled, 
and  found  great  fault  with  him — but 
what  cared  he,  the  good  and  excellent 
man!  Well!  as  I tell  you,  he  sat  con- 
versing with  us,  and  presently  asked  for 
a draught  of  milk,  and  Marie  said  after- 
wards she  felt  ready  to  sink  into  the 
earth,  when  it  flashed  across  her  mind 
that  she  had  nothing  better  than  a wooden 
bowl  to  offer  it  in.  The  next  day,  a mes- 
senger came  wearing  the  royal  livery, 
and  to  Marie’s  astonishment  presented 
her  with  an  elegantly  chased  silver  cup, 
which  our  good  master  had  sent  us, 
bearing  this  inscription : 


**  From  Frederick,  who  honors  virtoe, 
to  a wife  and  mother  whose  pious  and 
excellent  character  merits  the  blessings 
of  heaven,  and  his  approbation.*’ 

This  was  all  very  fine,  and  may  be  we 
felt  too  proud,  for  in  a short  time  after- 
wards our  excellent  master  died,  and  my 
good  Marie  was  laid  in  her  grave  a few 
months  afterwards.  Then  every  thing 
changed,  wofully  changed.  The  young 
duke  was  a man  of  the  world.  He  hated 
trouble,  and  cared  about  nothing  but  his 
own  pleasures,  and  so  they  were  minis- 
tered to,  he  knew  not  and  thought  not 
who  suffered.  Among  many  old  and 
faithful  servitors  who  were  discharged 
and  turned  adrift  on  the  world,  were  my- 
self and  poor  Henrich  who  was  my 
assistant.  Just  then  came  letters  and 
papers  from  America,  giving  glowing 
accounts  of  the  happiqess,  liberty,  and 
prosperity  of  the  people  who  lived  there, 
but  still  I did  not  think  much  about  com- 
ing until  our  good  pastor  was  taken  from 
us,  and  our  religion,  on  every  occasion, 
insulted  and  ridiculed  by  the  new  crea- 
tures of ^he  duke.  We  could  have  borne 
every  thing  belter  than  this,  for  you 
know,  brother  KrunfeMt,  a poor  man's 
religion  is  a mine  of  inestimable  wealth 
to  him ; rob  him  of  its  privileges  and 
you  rob  him  of  that  which  is  of  more 
value  to  him  than  his  life.  We  were 
assured  that  every  man  enjoyed  liberty  of 
conscience  in  America,  so,  having  a few 
hundred  dollars  which  I had  saved  year 
after  year,  we  made  up  our  minds  in  a 
few  days,  and  joined  a party  of  emigrants 
who  were  on  their  way  hither  from  the 
north  of  Germany — and  here  we  are; 
and  I do  believe  that  our  tribulation  at 
home  has  driven  us  to  great  blessings.” 

**  No  doubt,  man,  no  doubt  of  it,  and  it 
just  shows  that  we  ought  always  to  trust 
in  God,  Conradt,  with  patience  and  resig- 
nation. He  knows  the  future,  and  directs 
our  way  according  to  our  faith  in  him. 
But  what  next?  What  will  you  do 
here  ?” 

Well,  you  know  I am  a man  of  the 
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woods — I have  been  used  to  the  forests 
all  my  life,  and  I thought  I would  move 
on  to  some  of  the  western  states,  purchase 
land,  build,  cultivate  and  settle  for  life. 
But  now  that  I have  found  you,  I will 
leave  Marie  and  Katrine  with  you  and 
your  good  dame  until  I find  a place  to 
suit  me,  and  when  all  is  ready,  I will 
come  back  and  carry  them  thither.  I will 
leave  money  enough  for  their  expenses 
while  I am  absent,  which  will  not  be 
quite  a year.  I have  some  few  valuables, 
silver  spoons,  and  the  cup  I told  you  of, 
and  one  or  two  medals,  which,  with  your 
aid,  I will  deposit  in  some  safe  place 
until  my  return.” 

“Your  plans  are  very  good,”  said 
Mr.  Krunfeldt.  The  west  is  a great  and 
thriving  region.  The  people  are  hardier. 


and  more  simple  in  their  habits  than 
here.  It  is  the  best  place  for  young 
people — ^ihere  each  generation  improves 
morally  and  physically  ; here  they  rather 
degenerate.  Yes,  you  are  very  right  to 
go  west!” 

“ And  our  holy  religion,  how  fares  it 
in  this  western  region  ?” 

“ Did  1 not  say  that  every  thing  flour- 
ished in  the  west,  and  that  most  of  all ; 
but  not  only  there,  Gustav,  in  all  this 
broad  land,  north,  south,  east  and  west, 
the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion  is  spread- 
ing  with  a steady  and  perfect  light,  until 
I sometimes  think  that  before  long  all  will 
acknowledge  her  divine  law  and  come 
joyfully  into  her  safe  and  sacred  fold. 
But  it  is  late,  and  you  need  repose— come, 
I will  show  you  your  room. 


(Selected.) 

MISSIONS  OF  GUINEA. 


N THE  west  side  of 
Africa  there  extends 
a vast  country  from 
Senegambia  to  Con- 
go, and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  Soodan : 
it  is  properly  called 
Guinea,  or  North- 
ern Guinea. 

On  the  sea-coast 
of  this  immense  re- 
gion are  stationed, 
here  and  there,  a 
few  advanced  posts 
of  the  great  commer- 
cial nations.  The 
English  occupy  Si- 
erra- Leone;  Cape 
Pakiua  and  Uheria  are  inhabited  by  Ame- 
rican colonies;  AoBim,  Grand  - Bassam, 
and  Gaboon,  have  received  French  facto- 
ries. At  the  commencement  of  these 
ettablishments  it  seemed  as  if  the  climate. 


so  fatal  in  its  effects,  wished  to  drive 
away  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  na- 
tions ; but  it  has  since  the’n  lost  much  of 
4ts  deadly  influence,  according  as  the 
marshes  have  been  drained  and  the  forests 
felled.  If  fevers  still  decimate,  from  time 
to  time,  the  new  comers,  they  proceed  less 
from  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  air  than 
from  the  imprudence  or  destitution  of 
those  who  become  their  victims. 

The  possessions  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken  lie  in  the  territory  of  a multitude 
of  little  kingdoms ; each  of  these  states 
is  covered  with  native  tribes,  populations 
plunged  in  one  common  state  of  igno- 
rance ; sometimes  warlike,  and  even  ad- 
dicted to  cannibalism ; in  fine,  we  must 
say  it,  more  corrupted  according  as  they 
are  more  in  contact  with  the  Europeans. 

To  rude  or  depraved  manners,  they  add 
a gross  religion ; for  the  greater  part,  they 
are  still  given  to  the  most  abject  fetichism. 
The  objects  that  surround  them,  and  of 
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which  they  feel  the  fatal  or  salutary  in- 
fluences, are  the  gods  they  adore.  In 
Miantee,  for  example,  sacrifice  is  offered 
to  the  vulture ; at  Vssuia  it  is  the  jackall 
that  they  revere;  the  Benins  -prostrate 
themselves  before  the  lizard.  Such  is  the 
fanaticism  of  the  negroes  for  those  vile 
divinities,  that  one  cannot  slight  them 
with  impunity.  A Frenchman  had  like, 
one  day,  to  have  a sad  experience  of  this. 
He  was  amongst  the  IVfiydahs:  these 
savages  hold  the  serpent  as  their  principal 
fetich  ; they  have  always  one  which  they 
feed  luxuriously,  in  a temple  which 
serves  it  as  a dwelling ; a double  college 
of  young  girls  and  priests  is  charged  to 
watch  over  its  safe  keeping,  and  take 
revenge,  if  need  be,  on  the  sacrilegious 
persons  who  may  do  injury  to  its  glory  or 
its  life.  Now,  our  Frenchman  killed,  I 
know  not  how,  the  sacred  reptile.  The 
popular  fury  immediately  rose  against 
him  ; to  escape  the  attack  he  was  threat- 
ened with,  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
under  the  protection  of  a Portuguese  ship 
broker ; and  even  the  latter  was  unable, 
notwithstanding  his  influence  over  the 
natives,  to  save,  otherwise  than  by  a con- 
siderable sum,  the  murderer  of  their  god. 

In  the  bosom  of  this  general  idolatry, 
islamism  has  found  the  means  of  making 
some  conquests ; from  Northern  Africa, 
where  it  sways  absolutely,  it  has  descend- 
ed into  Guinea ; the  Mandingoes,  a people 
of  Senegambia,  have  introduced  it  into 
Sierra-Leone  ; in  Dagoomba,  although  the 
mass  of  the  black  population  is  still  given 
to  fetichism,  the  court  obeys  the  precepts 
of  the  Koran, 

And  now,  what  place  does  the  true 
religion  occupy  in  the  territory  of  these 
people,  so  long  a time  seated  in  the 
shadow  of  death?  What  is  its  present 
state?  What  are  its  future  hopes?  It 
was  towards  the  year  1500  that  the  faith 
was  announced  to  Congo  by  a Portuguese 
priest ; but  for  Northern  Guinea  the 
period  was  somewhat  later.  The  Sacred 
Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  was  the 
first  to  procure  for  it  this  blessing;  at  its 


meeting  of  the  I4th  of  July,  1634,  itde* 
cided  that  a mission  should  be  established 
in  Old  Guinea,  and  selected,  to  second  its 
views,  a few  French  Capuchins,  under 
the  direction  of  Father  ColombinL 

A letter,  written  by  the  head  of  this 
pious  colony,  in  1637,  shows  that  the 
first  beginning  of  its  ministry  was  suc- 
cessful. In  1641  new  accounts  informed 
the  Propaganda  that  God  was  continuing 
to  favor  the  apostles  of  Guinea  even  so 
far  as  to  work  miracles  for  them.  But, 
to  the  glory  of  miracles  was  soon  joined 
that  of  persecutions.  The  Dutch  got 
possession  of  the  territory  on  which  was 
resting  the  cradle  of  this  humble  church ; 
and  it  was  only  to  desolate  it  They 
poisoned  a religious,  drove  away  the 
other  missionaries,  and  thus  founded  their 
domination  on  the  ruins  of  the  faith.  It 
is  true  that,  in  1674,  it  reconquered  the 
country  from  which  it  bad  been  pro- 
scribed ; Father  Gondislavo,  a Domini- 
can, came  to  revive  the  evangelical  vir- 
tues which  were  for  a moment  forgotten : 
the  people  heard  him  with  joy,  invited 
him  to  remain  amongst  them,  and  offered 
to  provide,  not  only  for  his  support,  but 
likewise  for  that  of  all  the  priests  who 
would  wish  to  second  his  zeal,  and  per- 
petuate his  apostleship.  Notwithstanding 
so  many  pledges  of  future  success,  this 
mission  became  extinct  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century. 

On  another  point  of  Guinea  a second 
mission  was  commenced  in  1646.  Twelve 
Capuchins  set  out  from  Andalusia,  in 
order  to  proceed  there  together;  but  cer- 
tain annoyances,  caused  by  the  Portu- 
guese, prevented  the  whole  little  apostolic 
band  from  reaching  its  destination ; three 
religious  only  arrived  at  Sierra-Leone,  and 
labored  indefatigably  until  their  death  on 
the  land  which  had  welcomed  them. 
Towards  the  year  1673,  the  Propaganda 
confided  anew  this  Christian  congregation 
to  the  Capuchins.  Three  years  later  a 
Spanish  lady  offered  to  maintain  there, 
at  her  own  expense,  twelve  missionaries ; 
but  no  effort  was  able  to  establish  a per- 
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manent  saccesdon  of  eyaogelical  laborers 
OIL  this  unhappy  land;  and  soon  there 
was  no  longer  found  there  either  interpre- 
ter for  (he  faith  or  pastor  for  the  people. 

The  same  fate  happened  to  the  other 
missions  which  were  successively  at- 
tempted elsewhere  on  that  coast:  for  a 
moment  some  of  them  were  seen  to  pros- 
per in  the  kingdom  of  Oveiro,  Benin,  and 
Jirdra ; but  one  after  another  they  per- 
ished, retaining  no  recollection  of  the 
Gospel  save  the  tomb  of  those  who  had 
preached  it. 

At  length,  in  these  latter  years,  the 
church,  which  never  stops  in  the  way  of 
sacrifices,  has  recommenced  its  work  of 
devotion  for  the  salvation  of  these  poor 
people.  An  American  colony  had  estab- 
lished itself  at  Cape  PaUiuu  ; it  was  con- 
sidered that  Catholic  missionaries  might 
labor  with  fruit  amongst  these  new  inhab- 
itants of  Guinea.  In  order  to  ascertain 
what  good  could  be  done  there,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Barron,  then  vicar  general  of  Phila- 
delphia, went  to  visit  the  new  settlement, 
found  in  the  people’s  minds  favorable 
dispositions,  and,  full  of  hopes,  he  came 
to  Europe  to  seek  for  co-operators  who 
would  enable  him  to*  realize  them.  His 
first  steps  were  directed  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  named  bishop  of  Constantina  and 
vicar  apostolic  of  Lower  and  Upper 
Guinea.  But,  pastor  of  this  vast  flock, 
what  could  he  undertake  if  Providence 
did  not  give  him  numerous  auxiliaries? 
It  provided  them.  A congregation  had 
just  been  founded  in  France  for  the  mis- 
sions of  the  blacks  ; the  prelate  addressed 
himself  to  the  superior  of  this  society, 
which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Mary,  and  obtained  at 
once  from  it  seven  priests  and  three  bro- 
thers, ready  to  second  his  eflbrts. 

On  the  faith  of  some  accounts  which  he 
believed  to  be  accurate,  his  lordship.  Dr. 
Barron,  chose  the  month  of  August  for 
the  departure  of  his  missionaries ; he  had 
been  told,  that  to  set  sail  at  that  period, 
was  the  only  way  to  arrive  in  Guinea  in 
the  fine  season.  This  was  an  error. 


When  his  priests  landed  at  Cape  Palmas, 
the  rainy  season  still  prevailed,  and  seve- 
ral of  them  were  immediately  attacked 
with  severe  sickness.  The  Rev.  Mr.  de 
Regnier,  one  of  those  generous  apostles, 
was  the  first  to  sink  under  it;  feeling 
himself  dying,  he  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Libermann,  his  superior,  this  affecting 
and  last  fgrewell : “ Tell  my  family  and 
my  friends  that  I am  happy  at  having 
left  all  for  our  divine  Master ; if  my  sacri- 
fice was  to  be  made,  I would  again  make 
it  a thousand  times;  I would  not  ex- 
change my  situdtion  for  all  the  happiness 
in  the  world!  Have  courage,  my  very 
dear  father;  when  every  thing  shall  be 
lost,  Mary  will  then  show  herself,  and  all 
will  be  saved.” 

At  the  moment  when  Mr.  de  Regnier 
was  expiring,  nearly  all  his  colleagues, 
attacked  with  the  same  sickness,  seemed 
also  destined  for  immediate  death.  They 
recovered,  however,  and  when  his  lord- 
ship,  Dr.  Barron,  arrived  amongst  them, 
after  having  regulated  in  Europe  the 
affairs  of  his  mission,  he  found  them 
ready  to  fly  to  whatever  post  his  expe- 
rience would  assign  to  their  zeal.  But 
circumstances  had  much  changed  since 
his  departure.  An  implacable  hatred  had 
arisen  between  the  natives  and  colonists ; 
recent  conflagrations  and  murders  had 
exasperated  their  minds,  and  left  in  them 
only  room  for  revenge.  What  could  the 
words  of  the  ministers  of  peace  do  with  a 
people  disposed  to  treat  as  enemies  all  the 
white  men  ? His  lordship  then  judged  it 
right  to  remove  from  these  coasts  until 
the  war  had  ceased  there,  and  to  conduct 
elsewhere  his  missionaries,  who  were  im- 
patient to  commence  their  labors.  The 
French  government  had  asked  for  priests 
for  its  establishments  at  Senegal.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  divisions  arisen  at  Palmas, 
his  lordship.  Dr.  Barron,  was  in  a situa- 
tion to  respond  to  their  demand.  The 
Rev.  Messrs.  Maurice  and  Laval  set  out 
under  the  guidance  of  the  prelate,  for 
the  factory  of  Axim;  Messrs.  Audebert 
and  Bouchet  were  sent  to  Grand  Bassam, 
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and  Mr.  BesMeox  wm  appointed  to 
CkJHxm. 

It  was  to  death  that  the  roost  of  them 
were  going.  At  the  posts  they  were  pro- 
seeding  to  occupy,  DO  preparation  was 
made  to  receive  them  ; they  did  not  find 
even  a roof  to  shelter  them  ; the  first  let- 
ters they  addressed  to  their  superior  had 
been  written,  for  want  of  a table,  on  their 
knees;  moreover,  the  sanatory  works 
ordered  for  the  coasts  were  hardly  begun. 
Hence,  they  fell  sick  on  their  first  arrival. 
Mr.  Bouchet  expired  on  the  28th  of  May ; 
Mr.  Audebert  followed  him  in  a month’s 
time ; the  turn  of  Mr.  Laval  soon  came, 
and  Mr.  Maurice  prolonged  a little  further 
his  agony,  and  died  a few  weeks  after. 

His  lordship.  Dr.  Barron,  then  judging 
that  a congregation  alone  could  fill  up 
such  great  voids  in  his  ranks,  prayed  the 
holy  see  to  confide  the  care  of  the  mission 
to  a religious  body,  and  asked,  that,  after 
having  been  freed  from  his  vicariate  apos- 
tolic, he  should  be  permitted  to  return  to 


bis  first  post  in  the  United  States.  Hie 
request  having  been  favorably  received, 
his  eminence,  the  cardinal  prefect  of  the 
Propaganda,  then  turned  his  eyes  to  the 
society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary,  and 
sent  the  powers  of  prefect-apostolic  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Guinea,  to  be  conferred 
at  the  choice  of  the  superior  on  a member 
of  the  congregation.  The  person  who 
was  selected  was  to  be  an  additional  vic- 
tim cast  upon  the  coast  of  Africa ; it  was 
Mr.  Tisserant,  that  heroic  roan  who  was 
shipwrecked  on  board  the  Papin,  to  whom 
so  many  passengers  owed  life  or  heaven. 

In  the  mean  time,  of  the  seven  mission- 
aries that  had  set  out  in  the  month  of 
August,  1843,  Mr.  Bessieux  alone  re- 
mained in  Guinea,  and  no  news  was 
received  of  him;  this  silence  made  his 
friends  fear  the  worst.  At  length  we 
learned  that  he  was  still  alive,  and  enjoy- 
ing excellent  health ; he  had  written 
several  times,  but  his  letters  had  gone 
astray. 


(Stiected.) 


FASTING  AND  ABSTINENCE. 


ELIGION  and  philosophy 
furnish  facts  in  approval 
of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  church.  In  en- 
joining fasting  and  absti- 
nence she  does  not  en- 
croach upon  temporalities 
in  the  remotest  degree,  but  is,  nevertheless, 
promoting  the  temporal  as  well  as  the 
eternal  happiness  of  Christians. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  church  on 
fasting  and  abstinence  is  plain  and  explicit 
She  considers  them  agreeable  to  God, 
because  John  the  Baptist’s  abstinence  is 
commended,  St  Luke  i.  15,  and  St  Mat- 
thew iu.  4.  And  Anna  the  prophetess  is 


praised,  St  Luke  ii.  37,  for  serving  God 
with  fastings  and  prayers  night  and  day. 
The  Ninevites,  by  fasting  obtained  mercy, 
Jonas  iii.  5.  Daniel  joined  fasting  with 
prayer,  Daniel  ix.  3,  and  by  fasting  was 
disposed  for  heavenly  visions,  Daniel  x. 
3,  7,  12.  The  royal  prophet  humbled  his 
soul  in  fasting.  Psalm  xxxiv.  (alias  xxxv.) 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  sought  and  found 
seasonable  aid  from  Qod  by  fasting,  Ezra 
viii.  23,  and  Nehemiah  i.  4.  And  Gk>d, 
by  the  prophet  Joel,  calls  upon  his  people 
('Joel  ii.  12,)  to  tom  to  him  with  all  their 
hearts  in  fasting,  weeping  and  mourning.” 

Our  Saviour  designed  that  his  followers 
should  fast;  he  not  only  gave  them  an 
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example  bf  fasting  forty  days,  St  Mat> 
thew  ft  16,  &c.,  but  also  expressly  affirm- 
ed, that  after  the  bridegroom  should  be 
taken  from  them,  that  is,  after  his  passion, 
resurrection,  and  ascension,  all  his  chil- 
dren, that  is,  all  good  Christians,  should 
fast,  St  Matthew  ix.  15,  St  Mark  ii.  20, 
St  Luke  ▼.35.  Hence  we  find  the  Chris- 
tians at  Antioch  fasting,  Acts  xiii.  2,  and 
Paul  and  Barnabas  ordained  with  prayer 
and  fasting,  ver.  3,  and  priests  ordained 
by  them  in  every  church  with  prayer  and 
fasting,  Acts  xiv.  23,  and  the  apostles 
approving  themselves  as  the  ministers  of 
Gk)d — in  fasting,  2 Cor.  vi.  4,  5,  &.c. 

The  church  prescribes  fasting  and  ab- 
stinence for  the  following  ends: — First,* 
to  chastise  ourselves,  and  to  do  penance 
for  our  sins,  that  so,  like  the  Ninevites, 
we  may  obtain  mercy  of  God.  Secondly, 
to  curb  and  restrain  our  passions  and 
concupiscences,  and  to  bring  the  flesh 
under  subjection  to  the  spirit.  Thirdly, 
to  be  enabled  by  fasting  to  raise  our  souls 
the  more  easily  to  God,  and  to  ofler  Him 
purer  prayer. 

The  Catholic  doctrine  on  this  head,  at 
least,  ought  to  satisfy  those  who  pretend 
to  be  familiar  with  the  Bible,  but  other 
arguments  are  necessary  with  such  as 
deny  all  revelation.  We  shall  take  it 
for  granted — what  our  adversaries  will 
willingly  confirm — that  all  who  oppose 
Christian  doctrines  are  philosophers,  and 
that  they  will,  therefore,  at  once  admit 
the  practice — no  matter  what  may  have 
been  its  origin — which  benefits  society  to 
be  good.  They  have  no  other  rule  to 
ascertain  the  merit  of  human  actions. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of 
uncivilized  man  is  voracious  intemper- 
ance. We  have  heard  a great  deal  about 
the  calm  indolence  and  subdued  habits . 
of  the  South  American  Indians.  Mr. 
Washington  Irving,  following  the  flatter- 
ing and  poetical  accounts  of  early  and 
ill-informed  writers,  has  described  their 
lives  as  being  spent  in  innocent  enjoy- 
ment ; satisfied  with  little  and  unsolicitous 

*See  Dr.  ChAUoiier*i  Catbolie  Christian. 


of  luxurious  diet.  The  whole,  however, 
is  a mere  “ fancy  sketch.”  People  who 
were  apprehensive  of  being  devoured  by 
their  fellow-men,  could  not ‘possess  much 
mental  tranquillity ; and  those  who  hun- 
gered after  human  flesh — a fact  which 
the  author  of  the  ” Life  of  Columbus” 
believes — could  hardly  be  considered  ex- 
tremely temperate.  The  truth  is,  the 
accounts  generally  received  of  savage  life, 
are  gross  fabrications;  and  we  know  this 
from  unquestionable  authority.  Those 
mild  ministers  of  peace  who  created  around 
them  in  the  deserts  of  South  America,  a 
state  of  society  more  felicitous  than  poets 
ever  imagined,  have  left  us  incidental  de- 
tails of  Indian  life  which  ought  to  serve 
to  correct  the  extravagant  notions  of  his- 
torians and  travellers.  They  were  not 
casual  visiters  among  the  men  whose 
manners  they  describe;  their  information 
was  not  derived  from  state  documents  or 
interested  witnesses;  they  sought  with 
apostolical  zeal  the  rude  barbarian  in  his 
wooded  retreat;  they  tempted  him  from 
his  life  of  wretchedness,  and  with  a holy 
disinterestedness  oflered  to  share  with  him 
their  worldly  possessions.  Before  they 
could  persuade  him,  however,  to  listen  to 
words  even  interesting  to  himself,  they 
had  to  conciliate  his  good  opinion,  by 
approaching  him  with  the  peace-oflering 
of  a piece  of  roasted  or  boiled  meat:  his 
ferocity  disappeared  only  with  the  cravings 
of  hunger;  and  such  was  the  voracious 
nature  of  the  Indian  appetite,  that  nothing 
perplexed  the  good  fathers  so  much  as  the 
insatiableness  of  its  wants.  Years  elapsed 
before  they  could  moderate  their  desires.  ^ 
Among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  the  vice 
of  intemperance  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent;  every  business  of  life  was 
commenced  with  a feast;  the  great  pur- 
pose of  existence  seemed  to  consist  in 
eating  and  drinking;  and  so  fixed  was 
the  habit,  the  first  missionaries  were  com- 
pelled to  allow  their  converts  to  indulge 
on  religious  festivals  in  the  joys  of  the 
table,  having  first  exhorted  them  to  so- 

*See  Dvbreihoffer’s  Aoooont  of  the  Abipone^i 
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briety.  Whilst  this  savage  propensity 
existed,  there  was  little  hope  of  mental 
improvement,  or  social  order ; and  what 
so  likely  to  undermine  such  habits  as  the 
doctrine  of  fasting  ? Riotous  feasting  had 
hitherto  been  a religious  rite,  and  the 
practice  must  have  continued,  if  not  dis- 
countenanced by  higher  motives.  The 
rewards  which  the  Christian  religion  pro- 
mised, were  to  be  obtained  only  through 
self-mortification ; and  the  belief,  that  in 
submitting  to  austerities  an  approximation 
was  made  to  perfection,  was  calculated  to 
elevate  the  mind  above  the  contemplation 
of  mere  sensual  gratification.  Men  then 
learned  to  restrain  their  bad  passions,  and 
thus  the  fasts  of  the  church  opened  the 
way  for  those  good  habits  which  gradually 
calmed  down  the  ferocity  of  the  barbarian 
into  the  calmness  of  a social  being. 

While  the  tenets  of  Catholicism  were 
undermining  their  bad  passions,  they  were 
increasing  immeasurably  the  real  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  by  calling  into  use  the  hid- 
den resources  of  the  country.  The  limit- 
ed prohibition  of  flesh  meat  necessarily 
brought  into  use  other  and  not  less  whole- 
some food ; bread  and  fish  were  made  to 
supply  the  place  of  beef  and  pork;  and 
thus  by  augmenting  tillage  and  encour- 
aging the  business  of  the  fishermen,  an 
impulse  was  given  to  population.  In 
pagan  times  our  ancestors  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  simple  art  of  catching 
fish.  Caesar  expressly  says  so,  and  we 
learn  from  the  Venerable  Bede,  that  Wil- 
frid rescued  the  people  of  Sussex  from 
famine,  by  teaching  them  to  catch  fish. 
“For  though  the  sea  and  their  rivers 
abounded  with  fish,  they  had  no  more 
skill  in  the  art  than  to  take  eels.  The 
servants  of  Wilfrid  threw  into  the  sea 
nets  made  out  of  those  by  which  they 
had  obtained  eels,  and  thus  directed  them 
to  a new  source  of  plenty.’’  It  may  ac- 
count for  Wilfrid’s  superior  knowledge, 
to  remark,  that  he  had  travelled  over  the 
continent  to  Rome. 

Fish  diet  soon  became  a favorite  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Christians ; they  were  par- 


ticularly partial  to  eels.  **  Two  grants,” 
says  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  **  are  mentioned, 
each  yielding  one  thousand  eels,  and  by 
another  two  thousand  were  received  as  an 
annual  rent  Four  thousand  eels  were  a 
yearly  present  from  the  monks  of  Ramsay 
to  those  of  Peterborough.  We  read  of  two 
places  purchased  for  twenty-one  pounds, 
wherein  sixteen  thousand  of  these  fish 
were  caught  every  year;  and  in  one  chart! 
twenty  fishermen  are  stated,  who  furnish- 
ed, during  the  same  period, sixty  thousand 
eels  to  the  monastery.  Eel  dikes“are  often 
mentioned  in  the  boundaries  of  their  lands. 

“Fish  was  such  a favorite  diet,  that  the 
supply  never  equalled  the  demand,  and 
the  same  fishes  were  then  in  request 
which  we  select,  though  our  taste  has 
declined  for  the  porpoises.  The  porpoise 
is  mentioned  in  a convention  between  an 
archbishop  and  the  clergy  at  Bath,  which 
enumerates  six  of  them  under  the  name 
of  mere-swine,  or  the  sea-swine,  and 
thirty  thousand  herrings.” 

We  shall  say  nothing  here  of  the  bene- 
ficial effects  which  medical  writers  ascribe 
to  temperance  in  diet;  but  we  must  be 
permitted  to  mention  a fact — well  known 
to  political  economists — namely,  that  the 
quality  of  food  in  general  use  has  a ma- 
terial influence  on  the  price  of  provisions ; 
because  this  depends  on  the  extent  of  til- 
lage. The  quantity  of  ground  necessary 
to  grow  wheal  enough  for  one  man,  would 
produce  wholesome  vegetables  enough  for 
half  a score,  while  the  land  necessary  to 
feed  beef  for  two,  would  grow  wheat 
enough  for  a dozen.  Nature  is  prodigal 
in  the  production  of  wholesome  food,  but 
is  comparatively  reluctant  in  her  ofl*eriDgs 
of  more  palatable  substances.  The  state 
of  agriculture  in  England  is  a singular 
and  melancholy  proof  of  this.  There  are 
occupied  in  producing 

Bread 5,000,000  Acres. 

Liquids  ....  1,250,000  

Animal  food  . 20,000,000  

Vegetables  . . 1,250,000  

Feeding  horses  4,800,000  

Waste 6,800,000  
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This  statement  accounts  very  satisfac- 
torily for  the  monopoly  of  land,  the  de- 
gradation and  paucity  of  the  peasantry, 
while  it  shows  that  provisions  must  be 
always  much  dearer  in  England  than  in 
any  other  country  on  the  globe ; .the 
space  occupied  for  feeding  animals  being 
full  two-thirds  of  the  productive  surface, 
and  consequently  comprehending  much 
inferior  soil.  Now,  where  food  is  dear, 
wages  must  be  high ; and  when  they 
are  higher  with  us  than  with  our  neigh- 
bors, we  must  labor  under  many  disadvan- 
tages. We  must  work  harder,  or  eat  less. 

A conviction  of  this  evil,  not  long  since. 


induced  a writer  in  the  ‘‘Quarterly  Re- 
view,” to  express  his  regret  that  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Catholic  church  respecting 
fasting  and  abstinence  were  not  preserved 
by  the  Protestants.  Fish  diet,  he  alleges 
very  truly,  is  not  less  wholesome  than 
butchers’  meat ; and  if  all  were  enjoined 
to  make  use  of  it  or  vegetables  two  or 
three  days  every  week,  their  abstinence 
would  have  a beneficial  effect  on  the 
market  price  of  beef  and  mutton.  Mr. 
Colquhoun  has  made  similar  observa- 
tions; and  the  history  of  British  fish- 
eries attests  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
indulgent  principles  of  Protestantism. 


(Selected.) 

THE  PENITENT. 

BT  PARK  BXRJAMIK. 

Oh,  mother  Church ! within  thy  porch, 
A suppliant  poor,  I bend, 

I seek  for  consolation. 

And  the  peace  that  has  no  end, — 
The  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all 
That  man  can  comprehend. 

With  contrite  heart  and  humble, 

I seek  thy  open  door. 

As  some  storm-beaten  mariner 
A safe  and  tranquil  shore, 

Where  winds  can  drive  and  billows  toss 
His  fragile  bark  no  more. 

In  the  fair  days  gone  for  ever. 

The  holy  hope  was  mine 
To  guard  among  thy  priesthood. 

The  worship  of  thy  shrine. 

To  break  the  sacramental  bread, 

And  pour  the  blessed  wine. 

But  the  world's  gay  face  allured  me. 

To  devious  paths  afar. 

And  1 left  thy  quiet  precincts 
For  life’s  incessant  jar, 

And  followed  false  and  fickle  flames, 
And  not  thy  deathless  star ! 


18' 
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O mother  chareh  receive  me 
lo  mercy  to  thy  breast, 

That  I may  look  with  tearfal  eyes 
On  my  eternal  rest — 

Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling 
And  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

For  tired  of  gauds  and  follies. 

My  heart  repentant  turns — 

As  an  infant  for  its  mother 
In  wailing  sorrows  yearns — 

To  the  light  which  on  thy  altar 
With  heavenly  lustre  burns  I 


(Selected.)  * « 

HINT  TO  PARENTS. 

of  modern  whims  " But,”  say  you, ''  whips  and  rods  were 

of  equality,  the  govern-  the  scourges  of  the  dark  ages ; the  present 

ment  of  a family  must  be  age  is  more  enlightened  : in  it  law  is  rea- 

absolute ; mild,  not  tyran-  son,  and  authority  is  mildness.”  Beware 

nical.  The  laws  of  nature  of  that  reason  which  makes  your  child 

and  the  voice  of  reason  dogmatical,  and  that  mildness  which 

have  declared  the  dependence  of  the  child  makes  him  obstinate, 

on  the  parent.  The  weakness  of  youth  There  is  such  a thing  as  the  rod  of  re- 
must  be  repressed  by  the  hand  of  expe-  proof;  and  it  is  certain  that,  in  number- 

rience.  Parental  tenderness  is  too  apt  to  less  cases,  arguments  produce  a better 

degenerate  into  paternal  weakness.  If  effect  than  corporeal  punishment  Let 

you  please,  child,”  and,  “Will  you  dear?”  children  be  properly  admonished,  in  case 

are  soon  answered  with  “ No,  I wont.”  of  disobedience : if  ineffectual,  try  the 

The  reins  of  the  government  should  be  harsher  method.  Never  begin  to  correct 
always  gently  drawn ; not  twitched,  like  till  your  anger  has  subsided ; if  you  do, 

a curb-bridle,  at  one  time,  and  dangled  your  authority  over  the  offender  is  at  an 

loose  at  another.  Uniformity  in  parents  end.  Let  your  commands  be  reasonable, 

produces  uniformity  in  children.  To  whip  Never  deliver  them  in  a passion,  as  though 

one  minute,  and  to  caress,  or  let  the  cul-  they  were  already  disobeyed ; nor  with  a 

prit  go  unpunished,  for  the  same  crime,  timid,  distrustful  tone,  as  if  you  suspected 

at  another,  cannot  fail  to  injure  the  force  your  own  authority.  Remember  that 

of  parental  authority.  Consider  before  scolding  is  directly  the  reverse  of  weighty 

you  threaten;  and  then  be  as  good  as  reasoning.  It  is  the  dying  groans  of  good 

your  word.  “ I will  whip  you,  if  you  government.  Never  let  it  be  beard  under 

don’t  mind  me,”  says  the  parent  in  a pas-  your  roof,  unless  you  intend  your  house 
sion.  “ I am  not  afraid  of  it,”  says  the  should  be  a nursery  of  faction,  which 

child.  The  parent  flies  towards  it  in  a may,  at  some  future  time,  rear  its  hydra 

paroxysm  of  rage ; the  child  prefers  flight  head,  not  only  against  you,  but  in  oppo- 

to  broken  bones.  “You  may  go  now,  sition  to  the  parents  and  guardians  of  our 

but  you  shall  have  your  punishment  with  country.  Patriotism,  as  well  as  charily, 

interest  the  next  time  you  do  so.”  “ I begins  at  home.  Let  the  voice  of  concord 

don’t  believe  that,”  thinks  the  child.  It  be  heard  in  your  family ; it  will  charm 

is  experience  that  gives  the  parent  the  lie.  your  domestics  to  a love  of  order. 
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DEATH  OP  aUEEN  ELIZABETH. 


Thk  following  if  the  iccoant  which  one  of  her  attendantf,  who  was  present,  has  left  us  of  her  death. 

[This  paper  is  entitled,  in  the  original,  True  Relation  of  what  succeeded  in  the  sicknesa  and  death  of  Queen 
ESizabeth,”  and  is  endorsed  by  Father  Persons  with  the  following  words : — “ Hie  Relation  of  the  Lady  Southwell 
of  late  Q.  death,  po.  Aprills,  1607.’*  It  is  in  the  Stonyburst  collection,  MSS.  Aug.  s.  Hi.  77.  The  person  called 
•*  Lady”  Southwell,  was  one  of  Elizabeth’s  maids  of  honor.— T.j 


majesty  being  in  very 
good  health,  one  day  Sir 
John  Stanhope,  being 
the  vice-chamberlain,  and 
secretary  Cecil’s  depen- 
dant and  familiar,  came 
presented  her  majesty,  with  a piece 
of  gold  of  the  bigness  of  an  angel,  full  of 
characters,  which,  he  said,  an  old  woman 
in  Wales  bequeathed  her  on  her  death- 
bed; and  thereupon  he  discoursed  how 
the  said  old  woman,  by  virtue  of  the 
same,  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  : and  in  that  age,  having  all 
her  body  withered  and  consumed,  and 
wanting  nature  to  nourish,  she  died, 
commanding  the  said  piece  of  gold  to  be 
carefully  sent  to  her  majesty  ; alleging 
farther,  that  as  long  as  the  said  old  woman 
wore  it  upon  her  body  she  could  not  die. 
The  queen,  upon  the  confidence  she  had 
hereof,  took  the  said  gold,  and  wore  it 
about  her  neck.  Now,  though  she  fell 
not  suddenly  sick,  yet  daily  decreased  of 
her  rest  and  feeding ; and,  within  fifteen 
days,  fell  downright  sick ; and  the  cause 
being  wondered  at  by  my  Lady  Scrope, 
with  whom  she  was  very  private  and 
confidant,  being  her  near  kinswoman,  her 
majesty  told  her  (commanding  her  to 
conceal  the  same)  that  she  saw,  one  night 
in  her  bed,  her  body  exceeding  lean  and 
fearful,  in  a light  of  fire;  [this  sight 
was  at  Whitehall,  a little  before  she  de- 
parted thence  to  Richmond,  and  may  be 
testified  by  another  lady,  who  was  one 'of 


the  nearest  about  her  person,  of  whom 
the  queen  demanded  whether  she  was 
not  wont  to  see  sights  in  the  night,  telling 
her  of  the  bright  fiame  she  had  seen.*] 
Afterward  in  the  melancholy  of  her  sick- 
ness, she  desired  to  see  a true  looking- 
glass  which  in  twenty  years  before  she 
had  not  seen,  but  only  such  a one  which 
of  purpose  was  made  to  deceive  her  sight; 
which  glass  being  brought  her,  she  fell 
presently  exclaiming  at  all  those  which 
had  so  much  commended  her,  and  took  it 
so  offensively,  that  all  those  which  had 
before  flattered  her,  durst  not  come  in  her 
sight.  Now  falling  into  extremity,  she 
sat  two  days  and  three  nights  upon  her 
stool,  ready  dressed,  and  could  never  be 
brought  by  any  of  her  council  to  go  to 
bed,  or  eat,  or  drink ; only  my  lord  admi- 
ral one  time  persuaded  her  to  drink  some 
broth.  For  any  of  the  rest,  she  would 
not  answer  them  to  any  question ; but  said 
sofily  to  my  lord  admiral’s  earnest  per- 
suasions, that  if  he  knew  what  she  had 
seen  in  her  bed,  he  would  not  persuade 
her  as  he  did ; and  secretary  Cecil,  over- 
hearing her,  asked  if  her  msgesty  had  seen 
any  spirits ; to  which  she  said  she  scorned 
to  answer  him  to  so  idle  a question. 
Then  he  told  her  how,  to  content  the 
people,  her  majesty  must  go  to  bed;  to 
which  she  smiled,  wonderfully  contemn- 
ing him,  saying  that  the  word  must  was  not 

* The  piitaM  here  inierted  between  bmckete, 
is  not  in  the  MSS.  which  I have  used;  but  ii 
found  in  another  copy  leen  by  Persona.  Diacua- 
sion  of  Barlowe’a  Anawer,  218.— T. 
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to  be  used  to  princes ; and  thereupon  said, 

‘ Lillie  man,  liiile  man,  if  your  father  had 
lired,  ye  durst  not  have  said  so  much : 
but  thou  knowest  I must  die,  and  that 
maketh  thee  so  presumptuous,’  and  pres- 
ently commanding  him  and  the  rest  to 
depart  her  chamber,  (she)  willed  my  lord 
admiral  to  stay  ; lo  whom  she  shook  her 
head,  and  with  a pitiful  voice  said,  ‘ My 
lord,  I am  lied  with  a chain  of  iron  about 
my  neck.’  He  alleging  her  wonted  cour- 
age to  her,  she  replied,  ‘ I am  tied,  and 
the  case  is  altered  with  me.’  Then  two 
ladies,  wailing  on  her  in  her  chamber, 
discovered  in  the  bottom  of  her  chair  the 
queen  of  hearts,  with  a nail  of  iron  knocked 
through  the  forehead  of  it;  the  which  the 
ladies  durst  not  pull  out,  remembering 
that  the  like  thing  was  used  lo  the  old  lady 
of  Sussex,  and  proved  afterwards  for  a 
witchcraft,  for  the  which  certain  were 
hanged,  as  instruments  of  the  same.  The 
lady  Elizabeth  Guilford,  then  wailing  on 
the  queen,  and  leaving  her  asleep  in  her 
privy  chamber,  met  her,  as  she  thought, 
three  or  four  chambers  off,  and  fearing 
she  would  have  been  displeased  that  she 
left  her  alone,  came  towards  her  to  excuse 
herself;  and  she  vanished  away;  and 
when  she  returned  into  the  same  chamber 
where  she  had  left  her,  found  her  asleep 
as  before.  So  growing  past  recovery, 
having  kept  her  bed  fifteen  days,  besides 
three  days  she  sat  upon  her  stool,  and  one 
day,  when  being  pulled  up  by  force,  she 
stood  on  her  feet  fifteen  hours,  the  council 
sent  to  her  the  bishop  of  Canterbury  and 
other  of  the  prelates,  upon  sight  of  whom 
she  was  much  offended,  cholericly  rating 
them,  bidding  them  be  packing,  saying 
she  was  no  atheist,  but  knew  full  well 
that  they  were  hedge- priests,  and  took  it 
for  an  indignity  that  they  should  speak  to 
her.  Now  being  given  over  by  all,  and 
at  the  last  gasp  keeping  still  her  senses  in 
everything,  and  giving  ever,  when  she 
spoke,  apt  answers,  (though  she  spoke 
very  seldom,  having  then  a sore  throat), 
sb*  to  wash  it,  that  she  might 


answer  more  freely  to  what  the  council 
demanded;  which  was,  to  know  whom 
she  would  have  king ; but  they,  seeing 
her  throat  troubled  her  so  much,  desired 
her  to  hold  up  her  finger  when  they 
named  whom  liked  her.  Whereupon  they 
I named  the  king  of  France — the  king  of 
! Scotland — at  which  she  never  stirred. 
They  named  my  lord  Beauchamp,  whereto 
she  said,  * I will  have  no  rascal’s  son  in 
my  seat,  but  one  worthy  to  be  a king. 
Hereupon  instantly  she  died.  C 
Then  the  council  went  forth,  ^ 
and  reported  she  meant  the  king  of  Scots; 
whereupon  they  went  to  London  to  pro- 
claim him,  leaving  her  body  with  charge 
not  to  be  opened,  such  being  her  desire ; 
but  Cecil  having  given  a secret  warrant 
lo  the  surgeons,  they  opened  her,  which 
the  rest  of  the  council  afterwards  passed 
over,  though  they  meant  it  not  so.  Now 
her  body  being  sewed  up,  was  brought  to 
Whitehall,  where  being  watched  every 
night  by  six  several  ladies,  myself  that 
night  there  watching  as  one  of  them,  being 
all  about  the  body,  which  was  fast  nailed 
up  in  a board  coffin  with  leaves  of  lead 
covered  with  velvet,  her  body  and  head 
brake  with  such  a crack,  that  (it)  splitted 
the  wood,  lead,  and  even  cloth : where- 
upon the  next  day,  she  was  fain  to  be 
new  trimmed  up ; whereupon  they  gave 
their  verdicts,  that,  if  she  had  not  been 
opened  the  breach  of  her  body  would 
have  been  much  worse;  but  no  man 
durst  speak  it  publicly,  for  fear  of  dis- 
pleasing secretary  Cecil.  Her  majesty 
understood  that  secretary  Cecil  had  given 
forth  to  the  people  that  she  was  mad : 
and,  therefore,  in  her  sickness  did  many 
times  say  lo  him,  * Cecil,  know  that 
I am  not  mad : you  must  not  think  to 
make  queen  Jane  of  me.’  And  al- 
though many  reports,  by  Cecil’s  means, 
were  spread,  how  she  was  distracted, 
myself  nor  any  that  were  about  her 
could  ever  perceive  her  speeches,  so 
well  applied,  proceeded  from  a distracted 
mind.” 
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IT  CHAnLU  OORtTAMTllfa  rtiB,  D.  D. 


<< Charity  ia  patlont,  ia  kind:  Charity  envieth  not,  dealeth  not  pervenely ; ia  not  puffed  up;  is  not  ambitious ; 
seeketb  not  her  own ; Is  not  provoked  to  anger ; thinkeih  no  evil ; rejniceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  with  tbe 
truth ; beareth  all  things ; hopeth  all  things ; believeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things.”  1.  Cor.  xiii,  4,  5, 6. 

Religion  clean  and  undefUed  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this : to  visit  tbe  fatherless  and  widows  in  tlieir 
IribolaUon,  and  to  keep  oneself  unspotted  from  the  world.”  James  i,  97. 


H E Christian  religion 
alonecoulcl  producesuch 
a man  as  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul.  The  charity  that 
glowed  in  his  soul  could 
be  kindled  at  no  other 
altar:  the  infinite  acts  of 
bis  beoeyoience,  philanthropy,  self-sacri- 
fice, and  self-devotion,  could  be  the  fruits 
of  no  other  system.  For  they  were  not 
merely  natural — not  merely  the  outflow- 
ings  from  the  fountains  of  his  own  inborn 
sympathies — but  consecrated  by  piety, 
hallowed  by  faith,  and  perfected  by  grace. 

It  is  true  there  are  not  wanting  exam- 
ples, remarkable  and  admirable,  of  dism- 
terestedness  and  magnanimity,  in  the 
pagan  world;  and  St.  Augustine  was 
accustomed,  as  we  find  in  his  immortal 
work  De  Civilate  Dei,  to  point  the  atten- 
tion of  Christians  to  them,  in  order  to 
stimulate  to  heroical  exertion  the  favored 
children  of  the  church.  We  read  of  Vale- 
rius, a Roman  consul,  who  held  the 
riches  of  the  world  in  such  contempt,  that 
he  gave  away  all  his  fortune  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  after  bis  death,  the  senate 
had  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  obse- 
quies. Every  reader  is  familiar  with  the 
history  of  Brutus,  who,  from  a principle 
of  inflexible  justice,  sentenced  his  own 
children  to  death.  Furius  Camillus  was 
endowed  with  such  magnanimous  love 
of  country,  that,  although  exiled  by  his 
ungrateful  citizens,  whom  he  had  rescued 


from  the  horrors  of  subjugation,  when 
the  Gauls  menaced  his  native  land  with 
slavery,  he  flew  to  her  succour,  and,  once 
more,  forgetful  of  the  past,  vindicated  and 
preserved  her  liberty  and  glory.  When 
Mutius,  who,  instead  of  Porseona  whom 
he  had  sworn  to  slay,  inflicted  the  fatal 
vengeance  on  another  by  mistake,  he 
thrust  his  naked  arm,  in  a frenzy  of  dis- 
appointment, into  the  flames.  Many 
other  similar  instances  of  greatness  of 
soul  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  ancient 
history.  But,  wonderful  as  they  are,  and 
worthy  of  the  admiration  of  posterity, 
still,  they  were  merely  natural,  the  eflects 
of  natural  virtue,  and  founded  upon  na- 
tural motives.  The  pure,  eihereal,  super- 
natural spirit  did  not  animate  them.  They 
were  the  beautiful  ornament  of  personal 
greatness,  produced  by  superiority  of  cha- 
racter, but  brought  out  and  displayed  in 
their  brilliancy  by  the  love  of  fame. 
There  might,  indeed,  be  blended  with 
them  a lofty  and  conspicuous  benevolence 
of  heart  and  magnanimity  of  soul,  but 
they  were  not  purified  and  sanctified  by 
supernatural  charity. 

Hence  it  is, that  amid  the  various  monu- 
ments of  paganism,  we  cannot  discover 
one  reared  for  the  relief  of  humanity. 
There  was  no  god  of  charity.  Fanes  and 
altars  were  consecrated  to  pride,  sensu- 
ality,and  the  other  vices,  personified  under 
some  fanciful  but  gorgeous  apotheosis; 
but  in  vain  do  we  search  among  the  rem- 
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nants  of  pantheons,  porticos,  or  temples, 
for  the  smallest  fragment  of  an  altar  raised 
to  charity.  It  was  not  the  nature  of  pan- 
theism and  idolatry  to  gather  together  the 
fatherless  and  forlorn  within  the  shelter- 
ing walls  of  an  orphan  asylum,  or  to 
sootlft  the  sorrowing  and  wasting  victim 
of  disease  by  the  sympathies  and  cares  of 
a hospital.  The  worshippers  of  Juno  and 
Mars  knew  nothing  of  that  sentiment  of 
humility  and  love  which,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  religion,  now*  binds  together  so 
many  devoted  individuals,  who  form 
themselves  into  societies,  and  oblige  them- 
selves by  vow  to  seek  out  the  wretched, 
and  to  give  succour  to  the  needy.  Such 
heroism  can  be  the  eflect  only  of  a super- 
natural agency,  by  which  the  virtues  and 
perfections  of  Christianity  are  exemplified 
in  the  man  upon  whose  will  and  heart  it 
acts,  and  perpetuated  in  the  monuments 
which,  in  every  age,  are  erected  and  con- 
secrated to  the  God  of  charity.  Such  a 
man  was  St.  Vincent  de  Paul;  such  a 
monument  is  the  society  which  he  estab- 
lished. In  both  we  contemplate  all  the 
characters  of  Christian  charity,  as  de- 
scribed by  St.  Paul;  and  the  practice  of 
pure  and  undefiled  religion  as  defined  by 
St.  James. 

1.  When  Christ  affirmed  that,  by  the 
promulgation  of  the  precept  of  charily, 
he  gave  “ a new  law”  to  the  world,  he 
expressed  the  inflnite  excellence  of  the 
Christian  dispensation  over  that  of  the 
Jewjsh;  “a  new  commandment  I have 
given  unto  you.”  (John  xiii,  34.)  Nut, 
indeed,  in  its  nature,  but  in  its  application 
and  development.  For,  by  the  Mosaic 
Jaw,  the  duty  of  charity  was  enforced,  not, 
however,  perfectly,  in  as  much  as  retalia- 
tion was  not  entirely  condemned,  and  the 
characteristic  trails  of  Christian  charity 
were  unknown.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
divine  Legislator  of  Nazareth  had  sealed 
the  code  of  the  new  law  with  his  own 
blood,  and  consecrated  the  virtue  of  charity 
by  laying  down  his  life  for  his  own,  that 
one  of  his  disciples  could  extol  its  merits 
above  every  other  virtue,  and  describe 


its  peculiarities  in  the  following  terms: 

Charity  is  patient,  is  kind:  charity 
envieth  not,  dealeth  not  perversely ; is  not 
pufled  up;  is  not  ambitious;  seeketh  not 
her  own ; is  not  provoked  to  anger ; think- 
eth  no  evil ; rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but 
rejoiceth  with  the  truth ; beareth  all  things ; 
hopeth  all  things;  believeth  all  things, 
endureth  all  things.”  (1.  Cor.  xiii,  4, 5, 6.) 

In  the  person  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul, 
we  see  all  these  characters  realized ; and 
in  his  society  we  admire  their  admirable 
application  and  extension.  What  a burn- 
ing light  in  the  church ! what  a true  ben- 
efactor of  his  race!  what  a perfect  phi- 
lanthropist! who,  from  a simple  shep- 
herd, rises  to  the  dignity  of  a canonized 
saint,  and  takes  bis  place,  even  in  the 
world’s  estimation,  among  the  greatest 
men  of  any  age. 

Yes,  the  first  view  we  have  of  Vincent 
de  Paul  is  while  he  watches  his  father’s 
flock  on  his  native  fields.  And  what 
mortal  could  believe,  in  beholding  the 
rustic  boy,  in  ihat  sequestered  and  lonely 
condition,  that  he  should  ever  be  destined 
to  that  pinnacle  of  greatness,  on  which,  by 
common  consent,  all  nations  have  placed  . 
him?-  Yet  God’s  eye  is  fixed,  with  this 
intent,  upon  him,  even  as  the  shepherds  of 
Bethlehem  were  chosen  to  hear,  amid 
the  still  and  star-light  night,  the  music  of 
the  angels  singing  “ Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  peace  to  men  of  good  will.” 
Shepherds  seem  to  have  been  the  favor- 
ites of  heaven.  Simple  hearted,  innocent, 
and  solitary,  they  are  predisposed  to  listen 
to  its  voice,  and  receive  its  inspirations. 
Another  shepherd  of  Bethlehem,  a thou- 
sand years  before  the  song  of  peace  was 
heard,  when  the  Philistine  giant  chal- 
lenged Israel  to  battle,  laid  aside  bis  staffi, 
at  the  call  of  heaven,  and,  with  five 
smooth  pebbles  of  the  brook,  encountered 
and  slew  the  terrible  enemy  ; and,  in  re- 
ward for  his  prowess  and  success,  the 
shepherd’s  scrip  was  changed  into  a regal 
sceptre.  Our  blessed  Lord  himself  de- 
lighted in  the  appellation  of  the  good 
Shepherd,  and  carried  out  his  own  elite* 
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non  of  the  claim  he  holds  to  the  title,  by 
layiog  down  his  life  for  his  sheep.  Al- 
though the  actual  test  of  the  character  of 
a genuine  shepherd  did  not  fall  to  the  lot 
of  Vincent  of  Paul,  nevertheless  he  gave 
evidence  that  he  possessed  it  by  the  per- 
fect charity  that  prompted  and  signalised 
the  actions  of  his  life.  And  if  the  fisher- 
men of  the  lakes  of  Galilee  were  changed 
into  fishers  of  men,  so  the  shepherd  of  the 
valleys  of  Aquetaine  was  transformed,  by 
the  same  omnipotent  grace,  into  a pastor 
of  innumerable  souls. 

In  the  details  of  his  life,  which  I can 
have  time  merely  to  sketch  with  a hur- 
ried pencil,  the  characters  of  charity  as 
specified  by  the  apostle,  may  be  distinctly 
traced.  He  was  patient  in  sufifering  the 
miseries  of  captivity  among  the  Turks, 
the  barbarous  and  implacable  enemies  of 
Christians^  He  was  kind  in  not  only  not 
desiring  or  retnming  evil  for  evil,  or  fos- 
tering in  his  bosom  any  sentiment  of  re- 
venge, but  in  bestowing  on  the  tyrant 
who  held  him  in  chains  the  most  precious 
blessing  which  heaven,  through  human 
agency,  can  vouchsafe,  conversion  to 
Christianity.  And  thus,  whilst  his  own 
lot  was  slavery,  he  obtained  for  his  master 
the  liberty  of  God’s  children.  His  heart 
was  never  ruffled  by  envy.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  whole  being  was  devoted  to  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  others : too 
happy  to  sacrifice  himself  in  order  to 
benefit  and  save  his  neighbor.  He  deaU 
not  perversely,  but  with  a candid  and  up- 
right zeal,  was  ever  anxious  to  remove 
every  obstacle  from  the  salvation  of  those 
for  whom  he  labored.  This  germ  of  sin- 
cerity, which  was  the  gift  of  nature,  and 
which  his  early  pastoral  habits  nourished 
in  his  boyhood,  grew  with  his  growth 
and  became  sanctified  by  grace:  and  in 
no  less  a manner  does  it  mark  his  charac- 
ter as  a pilgrim  at  the  tomb  of  the  apostles 
in  llome,  than  in  his  faithful  and  humble 
duties  as  a shepherd  boy.  Nor  was  he 
peffed  up  by  the  strange  transition  from 
charity  to  greatness,  than  which  there  is 
nothing  that  proves  more  efiectually  the 


sWliog  qualities  of  the  mind,  and  requires 
more  abundantly  the  aiding  energies  of 
grace.  Such  sudden  elevations  often  ren- 
der the  head  giddy  and  the  imagination 
vain,  and  while  the  world  wonders  at  the 
circumstance,  it  contemns  the  man  who 
forgets  himself  in  that  high  position* 
Vincent  was  not  ambitious.  The  honors 
of  the  world  possessed  no  charm  for  his 
eye,  which  was  fixed  on  immortal  desti- 
nies : his  highest  honor,  his  noble  ambi- 
tion, was  to  serve  God,  and  be  useful  to 
his  fellow  beings ; to  outdo  all  competitors 
in  performing  deeds  of  charity,  and  widen- 
ing, to  an  almost  boundless  range,  the 
circle  of  Christian  philanthropy.  He 
did^not  see/r  hisoum:  self,  with  him,  had 
no  part;  it  mingled  not  in  his  generous 
and  disinterested  actions;  actions,  ani- 
mated by  a spirit  which  knew  no  distinc- 
tion among  the  persons  of  the  poor  and 
wretched,  which  asked  no  questions  before 
extending  mercy,  but  which  difiused  itself 
among  all,  good  and  bad,  as  the  showers 
fall  from  the  impartial  clouds  upon  the 
whole  earth,  and  the  sun  sheds  his  beams 
to  enlighten,  warm,  and  cheer  alike  all  the 
children  of  men.  He  had  evinced  this 
universal  benevolence  while  in  charge  of 
two  parishes,  and  still  more  strikingly  in 
his  capacity  of  chaplain  to  the  criminals 
condemned  to  the  galleys;  among  whom 
nothing  provoked  him  to  anger;  neither 
the  stubborn  and  indomitable  dispositions 
of  some,  nor  the  impracticable  deportment 
of  others,  nor  the  disagreeable  and  arduous 
offices  he  had  to  discharge.  Upon  his 
calm  spirit  the  sunshine  of  peace  slept 
undisturbed,  unclouded,  amid  troubles, 
cares,  and  disappointment;  for  it  was  the 
peace  of  heaven,  the  smile  of  grace,  which 
can  be  the  blessed  heritage  of  that  soul 
only,  which,  like  his,  thinketh  no  evU  of 
his  neighbor,  rejoiceth  not  in  the  iniquity 
that  may  befall  them,  but  rejoiceth  loith 
the.truth  which  he  seeks  to  instil  into  their 
hearts.  During  the  entire  course  of  his 
ministry  of  good,  most  especially  for  the 
space  of  forty  years,  during  which  he  had 
the  charge  of  the  sisterhood  founded  by  St. 
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Francis  de  Sales,  he  bore  all  tkmgs  with 
the  magnanimity  worthy  an  apostle ; sym- 
pathized with  the  wretched,  fostered  the 
orphan,  nursed  the  sick.  His  motive  was 
to  please  Gh>d,  and  earn  for  his  soul,  in 
the  realms  of  beatitude,  the  **  weight  of 
glory promised  to  those  whose  virtues  are 
unalloyed  by  earthly  considerations,  and 
whose  hopes  are  centred  in  eternity. 
Hence  he  hoped  all  things.  Nor  was  he 
disappointed  either  in  the  present  or  the 
future;  either  in  regard  to  the  prospect 
of  charity  which  he  had  conceived  for 
others,  or  to  the  spiritual  and  heavenly 
reward  which  he  promised  to  himself. 
Those  hopes  were  not  of  the  earth, 
earthly;  they  were  founded  upon 
which  helieveth  all  things,  wavers  not  at 
any  dogma  which  the  church  teaches, 
staggers  not  under  any  objection  which 
error  or  skepticism  might  allege,  receives 
all  on  the  word  of  God,  heard  through 
the  organ  of  the  church,  and  preserved 
intemerate  and  pure  throughout  all  ages. 
No  other  faith  could  give  birth  to  such  a 
saint,  who,  under  its  sacred  realizations, 
became  the  father  of  a society,  which, 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  has 
been  perpetuating,  practicing,  and  illus- 
trating, the  charities,  the  virtues,  the  per- 
fections, of  the  Gospel : adding  fresh  and 
shining  links  to  the  chain  of  saints  and 
saintly  orders  which  connect  together  the 
various  ages  of  the  church,  which  trace 
her  visibility  through  the  gloom  of  centu- 
ries in  such  burning  characters,  that  the 
eye  that  cannot  discern  it  most  be  blinded, 
in  sooth,  by  the  thickest  film  of  prejudice 
or  error. 

With  this  admirable  example  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence  and  virtue  compare  now 
the  worldly  philanthropist,  or  the  bene- 
factor of  mankind  who  founds  his  chari- 
ties upon  human  motives.  In  his  conduct 
you  see  no  operation  of  supernatural 
grace,  no  love  emanating  from  the  bosom 
of  the  God  of  love,  but  the  mere  action  of 
natural  sympathy  and  innate  beneficence, 
losing  itself  in  the  uncertainties  of  the 
present,  and  having  no  reference  to  the 


immortal  realities  of  the  future  life.  Such 
a one  may,  indeed,  be  celebrated  for  pa- 
Hence,  but  it  is  nothing  else  than  natural 
endurance — ^for  kindness,  it  is  only  natural 
benevolence.  If  he  envieth  not,  it  is  be- 
cause he  regards  the  passion  of  envy  as 
too  mean  for  a magnanimous  soul ; if  be 
deakth  not  permrsely,  it  is  because  his  in- 
stincts prompt  him  to  despise  duplicity. 
But,  out  of  the  influences  of  religion, 
the  philanthropist  will  be  puffed  up  with 
inward  vanity  and  conceit ; it  is  a feeling 
from  which  no  human  being,  uninspired 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  can  separate  his  con- 
duct To  be  seen  and  admired  of  men 
was  the  motive  that  influenced  the  Phar- 
isees of  old;  and  the  same  motive,  and 
that  alone,  will  make  the  worldly  man 
charitable,  and  kind,  and  philanthropic. 
He  looks  for  fame ; and  posthumous  fame, 
he  feels,  can  be  obtained  only  by  acting 
the  philanthrop'ist  Such  a reputation 
goes  down  to  posterity  with  a much  more 
brilliant  halo  than  that  of  the  poet  or  the 
philosopher : for  poets  are  raised  up  only 
to  celebrate  his  praises,  and  philosophers 
dictate  what  he  has  taught  by  his  own 
example.  If  his  ends  are  not  accom- 
plished, he  knows  not  the  heavenly  secret 
of  resignation,  but  his  spirit  becomes  pro- 
voked to  anger.  He  may,  indeed,  attempt 
to  suppress  any  outward  emotion  by 
which  to  betray  his  irritation,  but  it  will 
rankle  in  his  heart,  and  ache  it  the  more 
severely  the  more  silently  he  struggles  to 
suppress  its  anguish.  Philosophy  may 
invest  the  external  with  an  apparent 
quiet;  religion  alone  can  assuage  the 
passion  and  impart  unaflected  peace  to 
the  internal.  A philanthropist,  under 
the  mere  influence  of  the  former,  while 
his  actions  may  be  good,  often  thmkeUi 
evil  in  his  heart  For  there  lies  in  the 
depths  of  his  intentions  no  purifying,  no 
heavenly  motive ; and  who  knows,  when 
he  is  boasting  of  virtue,  but  that  he  iiTrs- 
joieing  in  wiquUy  7 truth  is  his  theory  in- 
deed, but  not  mysterious  and  supernatural 
truth.  And  it  happens  too  oAen  that  men 
who  speak  most  of  reform,  social  melio- 
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ration,  and  universal  benevolence,  are  the 
boldest  to  doubt  of  revelation,  to  reject 
faith,  and  condemn  the  church.  In  the 
effort  of  accomplishing  his  plans  of  bene- 
ficence the  philanthropist  must  necessarily 
bear  with  many  things.  But  to  this  he 
submits  from  the  principle  which  caused 
a pagan  to  aver,  that  being  human  him- 
self he  could  not  but  feel  a sympathy  for 
every  human  being : **  Humanus  sum, 
nihil  humani  a me  alienum  puto:’’  thus 
identifying  himself  with  his  race,  if  any 
’of  it  suffered  he  could  not  but  partake  of 
the  affliction,  and,  on  this  account,  to 
labor  to  remove  or  alleviate, it.  A princi- 
ple laudable,  no  doubt,  if  regarded  as 
springing  from  a merely  natural  source, 
but,  when  scrutinized  by  the  light  of  faith, 
it  is  found  to  be  mingled  with  no  little 
alloy  of  self. 

There  can,  it  is  clear  from  the  contrast 
I have  just  drawn,  be  no  doubt,  that  theo- 
ries of  merely  human  philanthropy,  no 
matter  how  excellent  and  praiseworthy, 
in  many  respects,  they  may  be,  will  prove 
insufficient  for  the  attainment  of  their 
object.  The  only  system  that  can  satisfy 
the  wants  of  society  is  that  which  was 
established  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
which  was  so  admirably  realized  in  the 
conduct  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and 
develops  itself,  in  every  clime  and  age, 
under  some  form  of  religious  order  or 
charitable  institution.  The  golden  pre- 
cept of  love,  first  of  God,  next  of  man, 
has  been  adapted  to  infinite  purposes  of 
beneficence  as  well  as  of  perfection.  Holy 
men  have  spent  their  lives  In  applying  it 
to  the  solace,  the  happiness,  the  salvation 
of  the  world.  Among  these,  pre-eminent, 
in  recent  times,  stands  the  venerable  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul,  who,  not  satisfied  with 
exemplifying  in  his  own  person  the  divine 
theory  of  Christian  love,  impressed  its 
character  upon  the  society  which  he 
formed  under  the  appellation  of  the  “ Sis- 
ters of  Charity.” 

Self-sacrifice  and  unqualified  devotion 
to  their  neighbor’s  good,  both  temporal 
and  spiritual,  are  the  essential  elements 
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of  that  far-famed  order.  It  admits  of  no 
consideration  that  might  affect  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  The  most  arduous 
offices,  the  most  uncongenial  associations, 
the  utter  disregard  of  place  or  circum- 
stance, of  condition  or  wretchedness,  or 
disease,  are  the  inheritance  and  portion  of 
those  courageous  and  pious  females  who 
embrace  his  institute.  Intent  only  upon 
deeds  of  charity,  they  have  richly  merited 
the  name  of  angels  of  mercy.  What  more 
admirable  spectacle  could  be  presented  to 
the  eye  of  the  world,  than  that  of  delicate, 
young,  and  educated  women  vowing  be- 
fore the  altars  of  religion  to  succor  and 
relieve  the  poor  and  miserable,  to  nurse, 
with  more  than  natural  tenderness,  the 
outcast  orphan,  and  train  up  to  virtue  and 
usefulness  the  unprotected  and  forlorn. 
Nay,  more,  to  seek  after  those  children  of 
misfortune  amid  darksome  and  loathsome 
places,  rescue  them  from  wretchedness, 
clothe  them,  leach  them,  instruct  them, 
cherish  them,  and  fit  them  for  comfortable 
and  respectable  positions  in  society.  Do 
not  such  religious  ladies  exemplify  in 
themselves,  and  realize  by  their  example, 
the  lessons  and  parables  of  Christ  touch- 
ing the  practice  of  fraternal  charity  ? Do 
they  not  love  their  neighbor  as  them- 
selves? Are  they  not  so  many  good  Sa- 
maritans, who  pour  oil  into  the  wounds 
of  all  they  not  only  chance  to  meet,  but 
whom  they  search  after,  on  the  highways 
and  byways  of  life,  whom  they  take  not 
to  the  inns,  but  under  their  own  roofs, 
and  treat  with  all  the  love  and  solicitude 
which  children  could  hardly  expect  even 
at  their  mother’s  hands  ? What  perfection 
does  not  such  an  order  breathe?  How 
good  must  not  that  tree  be  acknowledged 
which  can  bring  forth  such  fruits?  and 
on  no  soil  can  that  tree  be  raised  save  on 
the  soil  of  the  Catholic  church.  That 
church,  which,  from  her  origin,  has  been 
the  parent  and  nurse  of  religious  and 
charitable  orders ; which  exalts  the  prero- 
gatives of  celibacy  and  holy  poverty,  and 
obedience : which  carries  into  effect  the 
maxims  of  her  divine  Founder:  •‘Evrr>> 
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one  that  hath  left  house,  or  brethren,  or  sis- 
ters, or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  chil- 
dren, or  lands,  for  my  name’s  sake,  shall 
receive  an  hundred  fold,  and  shall  possess 
l\fe  everlasting^*  (Matt,  xix,  29.)  That 
church,  in  a word,  which  teaches  a living 
and  practical  faith,  proving  its  existence 
and  nature  by  the  virtues  it  gives  birth  to 
in  the  soul,  and  the  effects  it  produces  in 
the  world.  In  vain  has  sectarianism 
essayed  to  imitate  the  church  in  the  insti- 
tution of  charitable  societies ; in  vain  the 
recent  effort  among  certain  master-minds 
of  the  English  establishment  to  introduce 
Protestant  sisters  of  charity ; they  could 
not  succeed.  Religious  orders  will  not 
prosper,  or  rather,  cannot  spring  up,  under 
the  blighting  influence  of  error,  in  the 
sterile  fields  of  heresy,  which  have  been 
long  deprived  of  the  waters  of  grace,  and 
the  labor  of  the  heavenly  Husbandman. 
The  Catholic  church  alone,  the  depositary 
of  the  true  faith,  can  be  the  parent  of  true 
charity.  She  inculcates  the  forcible  and 
apostolic  theology  of  St.  James,  who  asks; 

What  shaU  it  profit,  my  brethren,  if  a man 
say  he  hath  faith,  but  hath  not  good  works  f 
ShaU  faith  be  able  to  save  him  1 Or  if  a 
brother  or  a sister  be  naked,  and  want  daily 
food,  and  one  of  you  say  to  them:  Go  in 
' peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled : yet  give 
them  not  those  things  that  are  necessary  for 

the  body,  what  shaU  it  profit  f But 

some  man  wUl  say:  thou  hast  faith  and  I 
have  works:  Shew  me  thy  faith  without 
teorks,  and  I wiU  shew  thee,  by  works,  my 
faith.**  (Chap,  ii,  14,  15,  16,  18.)  She 
proposes,  as  a guiding  principle  of 


morality  to  her  children,  the  example 
of  her  divine  Master,  who  began  to  do 
and  to  teach:  they  accordingly  do  the 
benevolence  which  worldly  philanthro- 
pists, too  often,  satisfy  themselves  in 
teaching. 

Such  are  the  characters  of  religious 
charity  engraved  by  St.  Vincent  upon  his 
order;  and  who  can  tell  or  eveu  imagine 
the  infinite  good  he  has  effected  through 
its  agency  during  more  than  two  hundred 
years?  In  him  we  cihnnot  but  see  the 
incalculable  power  an  individual  may 
possess  for  good  or  evil  j a power  wielded 
by  his  influence,  not  only  during  his  life- 
time, but  years  and  centuries  after  hts 
death.  How  fatal  the  effects  of  schism 
upon  the  generations  in  which  some  tur- 
bulent leader  may  have  entailed  them  ? 
How  terrible  the  woes  which  one  skeptic 
may  engender  upon  succeeding  ages ! 
Alas!  the  Christian  world  has  not  seldom 
been  convulsed  by  the  indomitable  pas- 
sions of  one  man.  Sosiety  has  been 
strewn  with  miseries  and  covered  with 
desolation,  from  which  it  required  the 
counteracting,  heroic  virtues  of  another 
to  recover.  France,  in  the  midst  of  the 
horrors  of  the  revolution,  acknowledged 
this,  when,  even  as  the  altars  of  religion 
were  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  all  other 
monuments  of  Christian  piety  destroyed, 
astounded  at  the  generosity,  magnanimity, 
and  unbounded  charity  of  the  sisters  of 
St.  Vincent,  she  reared  up  pillars  to  his 
memory,  and  inscribed  on  them  his  name, 
as  the  unexampled  benefactor  of  the  hu- 
man race.  L’ami  oe  l’komanite. 
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DOMESTIC. 

ARCHDIOCESS  OF  BALTIMORE. 
Regulations  for  the  ensiling  Leiii  in  this  Diocess, 

1.  All  the  faithful  who  have  completed  their 
twenty-first  year  are,  unless  legitimately  dis- 
pensed, bound  to  observe  the  Fast  of  Lent. 

2.  Tltey  are  to  make  only  one  meal  a day, 
excepting  Sundays. 

3.  The  meal  allowed  on  fast-days  is  not  to 
be  taken  till  about  noon. 

4.  At  that  meal,  if  on  any  day  permission 
should  be  granted  for  eating  flesh,  both  flesh 
and  fish  are  not  to  be  used  at  the  same  time.  | 

5.  A small  refreshment,  commonly  called  i 
collation^  is  allowed  in  the  evening;  no  gene- 
ral rule  as  to  the  quantity  of  food  permitted  at  i 
this  time  is  or  can  be  made.  But  the  practice 
of  the  most  regular  Christians  is,  never  to  let 
it  exceed  the  fourth  part  of  an  ordinary  meal. 

6.  The  quality  of  food  allowed  at  a collation 
is,  in  this  diocess,  bread,  butter,  cheese,  all 
kinds  of  fruit,  salads,  vegetables,  and  fish, 
though  not  warm,  but  fish  previousl}'  prepared 
and  grown  cold.  Milk  and  eggs  are  prohibited. 

7.  General  usage  has  made  it  lawful  to 
drink  in  the  morning  some  warm  liquid;  as 
tea,  coffee,  or  thin  chocolate,  made  with 
water,  to  which  a few  drops  of  milk  may  be 
added,  serving  rather  to  color  the  liquids, 
than  to  make  them  substantial  food. 

8.  Necessity  and  custom  have  authorized 
the  use  of  hog’s  lard,  instead  of  butter,  in  pre- 
paring fish,  vegetables,  &.c.  Ikc.  &c. 

9.  The  Ibllowing  persons  are  exempted  from  | 
the  obligation  of  fasting : young  persons  under 
twenty -one  years  of  age,  the  sick,  pregnant 
women,  or  giving  suck  to  infants,  those  who 
are  obliged  to  hard  labor,  all  who  through 
weakness  cannot  fast  without  great  prejudice 
to  their  health. 

10.  By  dispensation,  the  use  of  flesh-meat 
will  be  allowed  at  any  time  on  Sundays,  and 
once  a day  only  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and 
Thursdays,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  four 
days,  and  all  Holy  Week,  including  Palm 
Sunday.  Samuel,  Archb'p  of  Baltimore. 

Givsn  at  Baltwori,  Feb.  15, 1848. 


The  Orphan's  Home, — The  Catholics  of  Balti- 
more are  aware  that  this  is  the  name  of  an  insti- 
tution situated  about  three  miles  from  the  city, 
to  the  left  of  the  Y ork  road,  recently  established 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dolan  as  an  asylum  for  boys  who 
have  been  deprived  of  their  natural  protectors. 
Want  of  space  prevented  us  from  alluding  in 
our  last  number,  as  we  desired,  to  this  most 
laudable  and  benevolent  enterprize.  An  apos- 
tle tells  us  that  “ to  visit  the  fatherless  in  their 
tribulation,”  is  a part  of  true  religion ; and 
who  can  doubt  that  to  shelter  the  houseless 
youth  from  the  frowns  and  dangers  of  a pitiless 
world,  to  give  him  a home  where  he  will  be 
fed  and  clothed  and  educated  with  pious  care, 
is  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  charity  that  the 
Christian  religion  can  inspire!  The  object 
of  the  Orphan's  Home  is  to  exercise  this 
charity  on  a scale  of  the  most  enlarged  and 
permanent  usefulness,  and  has  long  been  felt 
to  be  a great  desideratum  amongst  us.  Until 
now  our  asylums  for  boys,  though  the  theatres 
of  an  admirable  and  extensive  benevolence,  pro- 
vided only  for  the  beginning  of  the  good  work. 
The  orphan,  as  soon  as  he  reached  an  age  that 
capacitated  him  for  some  mechanical  or  other 
occupation,  generally  12  years,  was  removed 
from  the  institution,  bound  to  a master,  or  ap- 
pointed to  some  other  employment,  and  thus 
at  the  very  time  of  life  when  he  required  the 
greatest  vigilance,  he  was  throw'n  upon  the 
world  and  exposed  to  the  innumerable  dangers 
that  invariably  beset  young  persons  of  this  class, 
from  the  imperfect  supervision  extended  over 
them  and  the  facility  of  forming  evil  associa- 
tions. In  this  way,  the  seeds  of  piety,  so  dili- 
gently sown  in  his  heart  by  those  who  had  reared 
him  in  the  asylum,  were  too  apt  to  be  choked, 
nay,  utterly  destroyed  in  their  growth : it  was 
like  exposing  the  hot-house  plant  to  the  chilly 
blasts  of  winter.  He  was  ushered  into  the 
world  before  he  was  prepared  to  meet  it ; he  was 
sent  out  to  battle  against  the  enemy  without 
the  necessary  armor.  Hence  he  was  overcome, 
his  religious  habits  and  impressions  were  dissi- 
pated, and  that  which  might  have  been  the  basis 
of  his  perseverance  in  piety,  became  compai 
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lively  useless  from  its  not  having  been  brought 
to  maturity.  This,  as  we  have  said,  has  long 
been  felt  to  be  a lamentable  evil,  for  although 
much  good  has  been  hitherto  done,  it  was  only 
a part  of  what  the  orphan’s  wants  required. 
We  have  had  no  institution  so  organized  as  to 
be  able  to  maintain  the  orphan  boy,  as  was 
necessary,  until  his  character  was  formed  and 
his  habits  of  virtue  were  confirmed.  But, 
thank  God,  an  institution  has  been  undertaken 
in  our  midst  which  will  accomplish  this  great 
result,  by  surrounding  the  orphan  with  every 
desirable  security,  and  it  is  an  occasion  on 
which  we  have  reason  warmly  to  congratulate 
the  Catholic  community.  This  institution  is 
the  Orphan's  Home,  Here  the  fatherless  child 
will  find  a refuge  from  want  and  temptation, 
and  will  be  trained,  until  he  reach  a mature 
age,  in  the  practice  of  his  religion  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  some  useful  trade.  Here  he 
will  be  formed,  under  the  care  and  direction 
of  religious  brothers,  who  thus  devote  them- 
selves to  the  welfare  of  their  neighbor  from  no 
other  motives  than  the  glory  of  God  and  their 
own  sanctification,  and  are  therefore  qualified 
in  a special  manner  to  educate  and  confirm  the 
orphans  under  their  charge  in  the  love  and 
practice  of  their  holy  faith.  But,  that  these 
may  also,  while  growing  up  and  approaching 
the  years  of  manhood,  prepare  themselves  for 
honorable  usefulness,  the  orphans  during  their 
stay  in  the  house  will  be  taught  some  trade 
or  profession  for  which  their  talents  and  dis- 
position may  fit  them,  so  that  when  they  leave 
the  institution  and  enter  into  the  world,  they 
will  not  only  be  ripe  in  age,  but  consolidated  in 
habits  of  virtue  and  furnished  with  the  means  of 
gaining  an  honest  subsistence.*  Young  men 
trained  in  this  way  can  scarcely  fail  to  suc- 
ceed, as  the  knowledge  they  possess  and  the 
good  character  they  enjoy,  will  be  all-power- 
ful in  opening  for  them  the  avenues  to  profita- 
ble employment.  But,  what  is  of  still  higher 
moment,  they  will  have  become  so  confirmed  in 
the  practice  of  their  holy  faith,  that  with  ordi- 
nary prudence  it  will  always  maintain  a salu- 
tary sway  over  their  life  and  actions.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  also,  that  the  course  of  educa- 
tion above  mentioned  will  secure  to  the  ranks  of 
the  priesthood,  or  to  the  religious  life,  many 
vocations  that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost 
amid  the  distractions  and  temptations  of  the 
world. 

* An  institution  of  thin  kind  has  been  in  operation 

r vi-ral  years  at  Noire  Dame  du  Lac,  St.  Joaepb’a 
1.  See  below,  Diocua  or  ViKCKifiiEa. 


Such  is  the  system  of  pedagogy  to  be  pur- 
sued at  the  Orphan's  Home,  and  which  has 
already  been  adopted  as  far  as  circumstances 
permitted.  The  building  is  large  and  com- 
modiou.s,  and  has  attached  to  it  about  116 
acres  of  land,  in  a most  healthful  and  pleasant 
part  of  the  country.  There  are  actually  fif- 
teen orphans  in  the  institution  under  the  care 
of  five  brothers  of  St.  Patrick.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Dalton  is  chaplain  of  the  community,  and 
resides  in  the  house.  Besides  the  instruction 
of  the  children  in  piety  and  secular  knowledge, 
the  brothers  apply  themselves  to  gardening 
and  the  cultivation  of  crops,  in  which  some 
of  the  boys  are  made  to  participate : others 
among  them  are  learning  the  carpenter’s  busi- 
ness. In  the  course  of  time  a variety  of 
mechanical  and  industrial  pursuits  will  be  in- 
troduced : but  for  the  present,  the  indebtedness 
of  the  institution  renders  it  necessary  to  proceed 
with  caution.  The  whole  concern  w'as  com- 
menced upon  credit,  and  the  purchase  of  the 
house  and  land,  with  the  arrangements  re- 
quired for  the  commencement  of  operations, 
demanding  a considerable  outlay,  much  pru- 
dence and  equal  energy  will  be  necessary  to 
insure  the  advantages  of  this  excellent  estab- 
lishment. No  doubt,  the  time  will  come  when 
the  institution  will  support  itself  by  the  labor 
of  its  inmates  : but,  until  then,  it  must  depend 
upon  the  charity  and  liberality  of  the  public, ' 
and  particularly  for  the  payment  of  the  pur- 
chase money  and  other  essential  expenditures. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Dolan  has  appealed  to  many  of 
the  Catholics,  and  other  citizens  of  Baltimore, 
in  behalf  of  the  institution,  and  it  is  due  to 
them  to  say  that  for  the  most  part  they  have 
acted  with  a liberal  and  worthy  spirit.  But, 
as  the  undertaking  is  for  the  welfare  of  the 
community  at  large,  who  is  there  that  should 
not  feel  a lively  interest  in  its  success,  and 
manifest  this  interest  by  contributing  gener- 
ously to  its  support?  What  object,  in  the 
whole  range  of  benevolent  enterprize,  could 
be  more  deserving  of  their  encouragement, 
whether  it  be  considered  in  a charitable,  reli- 
gious, or  social  point  of  view?  We  under- 
stand that  in  the  month  of  April  a fair  will  be 
held  in  Baltimore,  to  aid  the  funds  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  an  occasion  for  the  universal  exer- 
cise of  charity  on  the  part  of  our  community. 

Fully  to  carry  out  the  design  of  the  Orphan's 
Home,  a sufficient  number  of  brothers,  compe- 
tent to  teach  the  various  trades,  will  always 
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be  required : and  it  is  easily  conceived  that 
this  want  must  be  more  or  less  felt  in  the  in- 
fancy of  the  institution ; it  is  a want,  however, 
that  will  be  gradually  supplied,  by  obtaining 
additional  members  of  the  brotherhood  from 
the  parent  boose  in  Ireland,  or  by  accessions 
to  the  society  in  this  country.  As  was  an- 
nounced in  the  last  number  of  the  Magazine, 
four  novices  lately  received  the  habit  at  the 
Orphan* $ Home,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  grace  of  God  will  prompt 
many  others  to  consecrate  themselves  to  this 
excellent  charity,  by  which  they  will  not  only 
labor  to  promote  bis  glory  and  their  own 
sanctification,  but  render  the  m(Mt  important 
services  to  their  neighbor  and  to  society  at 
large.  Application  for  admission  into  the 
Brotherhood  may  be  made  to  the  Rev.  James 
Dolan,  pastor  of  St.  Patrick’s  church,  Balti- 
more, or  to  the  Rev.  Patrick  Dalton,  chaplain  of 
the  Orphan*s  Home,  Baltimore  county.  Trades- 
men are  particularly  needed.  The  notice, 
p.  108  of  our  last  No.,  should  read  as  follows : 

Reception,— On  Sunday,  January  16th,  Mr. 
McCarthy  (Brother  James),  Mr.  McLaughlin 
(Brother  Joseph),  Mr.  Doyle  (Brother  An- 
thony), and  Mr.  Ryan  (Brother  Nicholas), 
received  from  the  Rev.  James  Dolan  the  reli- 
gious habit  of  the  society  of  St.  Patrick. 

Profession. — On  the  29th  of  January  Sisters 
Mary  Frances  (Sproale),  Mary  Martha  (Mc- 
Anany),and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Farland),  were 
professed  at  the  Visitation  convent,  Baltimore. 
The  two  latter  are  out-sisters.  On  the  8th 
February,  Sister  Mary  Regina  (Donnelly), 
made  her  profession  at  the  Visitation  convent, 
Frederick  city. 

Diocess  of  New  York. — Ordination. — 
The  Rt.  Rev.  bishop  of  the  diocess  held  an 
ordination  in  St.  Patrick’s  cathedral  on  Sun- 
day, Jan.  16,  (feast  of  the  Holy  Name  of 
Jesus).  Mr.  Bernard  McQuaid,  of  the  diocess 
of  N.  York,  Mr.  John  M.  Murphy,  of  the  dio- 
cess of  Albany,  (at  the  request  of  the  Rt. 
Rev.  bishop  of  Albany,)  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Ouellet,  scholastic  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  re- 
ceived the  holy  order  of  priesthood,  the  pre- 
vious orders  having  been  conferred  on  them 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Joseph’s  seminary,  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day of  the  preceding  week. — Freem.  Journal. 

Church  Destroyed.— The  N.  York  Freeman's 
Journal  informs  os,  that  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Name  of  Jesus  in  that  city  was  recently 
destroyed  by  fire. 

14* 


Diocess  of  Burr alo.— Retreat  and  Conjir^ 
motion. — A spiritual  retreat,  as  we  learn  from 
the  N.  York  Freem.  Journal,  was  recently  held 
in  Buffalo  and  at  Lockport,  with  great  fruit. 
Bishop  Timon  administered  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  at 
Buffalo,  to  350  persons,  many  of  whom  were 
converts.  At  Lockport,  on  the  9tb  and  16th 
January,  the  same  sacrament  was  administered 
to  317  persons,  of  whom  several  were  converts. 

Diocess  of  Philadelphia. — The  New 
Cathedral. — We  gather  from  the  Catholic 
Herald,  the  following  particulars  relative  to 
the  new  cathedral . **  At  the  date  of  our  report 
for  1846  there  was  a floatiug  debt  of  $6,650  85, 
besides  the  mortgage  of  $ 10,000  on  the  lot. 
The  expense  of  the  work  done  on  the  building 
within  the  year  1847,  including  the  interest  on 
loans,  &c.,  amounts  to  $7,817  10.  The  sub- 
scriptions and  donations  received  within  the 
same  period  amount  to  $8,016  16,  leaving  a 
balance  over  the  expenditure,  of  $ 199  06. 

<*From  the  above  statement  it  is  apparent  that 
the  work  has,  so  far,  been  carried  on  with  pru- 
dence. $8,016  16  have  been  received,  and 
$7,817  10,  have  been  expended.  In  the  same 
economical  and  safe  manner,  the  building  will 
be  continued  until  its  completion,  the  extent 
of  the  work  being  madb  to  correspond,  as  far 
as  possible,  with  the  amount  of  money  re- 
ceived.” 

Relief  to  Immigranls. — A society  was  recently 
organized  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  those  who  arrive  in  this  country  in  a 
state  of  want.  We  hope  that  this  laudable 
example  will  be  followed  in  other  places, 
which  afford  an  opportunity  of  relieving  this 
afflicted  class. 

Diocess  of  Louisville. — Convent  of  the 
Good  Shepherd. — On  the  2d  inst.,  feast  of  the 
Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Miss  Mod- 
este  Bongar,  after  one  month’s  probation,  re- 
ceived, in  the  chapel  of  this  convent,  the  re- 
ligious habit,  at  the  hand  of  the  clergyman 
who  has  charge  of  the  spiritual  direction  of 
the  community,  and  who  preached  on  the 
occasion. 

Three  of  the  inmates  of  the  Penitent  Asy- 
lum, kept  by  the  Sisters  of  the  same  convent, 
were  received  into  the  church,  after  a due 
preparation,  on  Christmas  day,.— Oath.  jldv. 

Diocess  of  Charleston.— Eptscc^a/  Ftsi- 
taiion.— On  Sunday,  Jan.  22,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Reynolds  preached  at  St.  James’,  Colleton  Dis- 
trict, and  on  the  following  day  left  for  Waiter- 
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boro’,  where  be  edministered  confirmatioD  to 
two  converts.  The  congregation  at  this  place 
is  composed  chiefly  of  converts.  On  Sunday, 
30th  Jan.  he  confirmed  a convert  at  Barnwell, 
and  delivered  several  discourses. — U.  8.  C. 
Miscellany. 

At  Rose  Mill,  near  Aiken,  S.  C.,  four  per- 
sons were  confirmed  by  the  bishop  on  the  Ist 
February ; the  next  day  two  were  confirmed 
at  Vancluse,  and  on  the  6tb  twenty-eight  were 
confirmed  at  Augusta,  Geo. — Ibid. 

Diocass  or  Cincinnati. — Dedication  of 
Vie  Church  of  the  Holy  Ooss,  Columbus. — The 
spacious  and  beautiful  Gothic  church  of  Co- 
lumbus, 115  by  65  feet,  was  dedicated  to  Al- 
mighty God,  on  Sunday,  16th  Jan.  by  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Purcell,  assisted  by  Rev.  Messrs.  W. 
Schonat,  (pastor  of  the  congregation,)  H.  D. 
Juncker,  J.  M.  Young.  J.  F.  Wood,  Clem. 
Hammer,  F.  D’Hope,  and  Ed.  Etschmann. — 
C.  Telegraph, 

Ordination. — Messrs.  Leo  Louis  Gavienzel 
(formerly  a Lutheran  minister)  and  Caspar 
Henry  Borgess,  students  of  the  seminary, 
were  onlained  subdeacons  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Purcell,  in  the  cathedral,  on  18th  Dec. ; on  St. 
Stephen’s  day,  M.  Gavienzel  was  ordained 
deacon ; and  on  25th  January,  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul,  priest. — lb. 

Dedication. — On  the  19th  December,  as  we 
learn  from  the  iV.  F.  Freeman's  Journal.  St. 
Patrick’s  church.  Perry  co.,  Ohio,  was  blessed 
by  the  Rev.  Sadoc  Yillarasa.  On  the  same  ’ 
occasion  two  ladies  were  admitted  into  the 
fold  of  Catholicity. 

Diocess  or  N.  Oelbans. — Dedication. — 
On  the  19th  Dec.,  says  the  Si.  Louis  N.  Letter. 
the  church  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  parish  of 
Plaquemines,  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
God  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Blanc. 

Charity  Hospital. — The  Prop.  Cath.  informs 
us  that  this  institution,  under  the  charge  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Joseph,  contains 
nearljT  one  thousand  one  hundjed  persons, 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  of  whom  are  sick 
patients,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  lunatics, 
and  the  remainder  medical  students,  servants, 
&c.  Notwithstanding  the  arduous  duties  that 
such  a large  establishment  must  impose,  there 
are  only  nineteen  Sisters  to  attend  to  the 
various  details  of  the  house,  two  having  re- 
cently died,  the  victims  of  their  devoted 
charity.  The  others  are  sufiering  under  the 
preiaure  of  their  occupations ; yet,  sustained 
and  animated  by  the  grace  of  God,  they  enjoy 


the  utmost  consolation  in  the  midst  of  fbe 
laborious  and  repulsive  duties  in  which  they 
are  continually  employed. 

AacnDiocESs  or  St.  Louis.-^ Hospital 
Statistics. — The  number  of  patients  admitted, 
discharged,  died,  8tc.,  in  the  hospital  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  St.  Louis,  from  December 
81st,  1846,  to  December  81st,  1847,  is  as 
follows. 


Adniitled. 

City  pa..  Insane,  56 

Obchargrd. 

28 

Dial. 

8 

20 

Marine, 

249 

230 

19 

00 

Charity, 

165 

116 

27 

22 

Private, 

692 

515 

59 

22 

Total 

1062 

889 

109 

64 

St.  Louis  Ntios  Letter, 


Diocess  or  Dubuque  — Progress  of  Re- 
ligion.— A correspondent  of  the  Wahrheiis 
Freund,  from  this  diocess,  gives  a very  inter- 
esting description  of  a Catholic  German 
settlement  twenty-eight  miles  north-west  from 
Dubuque.  In  the  year  1846,  when  visited  by 
the  right  reverend  bishop  of  the  diocess,  there 
were  seventy-four  persons,  including  children, 
in  it,  but  at  present  the  number  has  increased 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  all  Germans,  and  all 
Catholics.  A new  town  has  been  laid  out,  to 
which  the  name  of  Neu-Wien  (New  Vienna) 
was  given.  A short  time  since  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  visited  this  settlement,  and  remained 
there  during  eight  days ; on  which  occasion 
seventeen  persons  were  confirmed,  and  one 
hundred  and  twelve  approached  the  holy 
communion.  Among  other  subjects  of  sat- 
isfaction which  the  bishop  had,  he  expressed 
himself  particularly  pleased  with  the  piety  of 
those  people,  which  made  them  assemble  every 
Sunday  in  their  church  for  the  purpose  of 
prayer  and  pious  reading,  as  they  have  hitherto 
had  no  resident  priest ; as  also  with  the  strict 
temperance  habits  and  cordial  union  of  mem- 
bers which  distinguished  this  congregation— 
and  with  the  excellent  school  which  they  have, 
and  in  which  the  catechism  is  regularly  taught. 
Forty  acres  of  land  have  been  already  pro- 
vided for  the  church,  and  a cemetery,  or  God’s 
acre,  to  use  the  old  English  word  suggested 
by  the  German  which  we  translate,  already 
set  apart. 

Another  correspondent,  from  the  same 
diocess,  in  a letter  dated  Fort  Madison,  Lee 
CO.,  10th  December,  gives  the  following  items 
of  historical  and  ecclesiastical  intelligence 
regarding  that  place  and  its  neigb^iing 
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itations.  Fort  Madison  is  situated  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  twenty-five  miles  above 
Keokuk.  In  the  year  1808  President  Madison 
caused  a fort  to  be  built  here,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  whites  from  the  incursion  of  the 
Indians.  These  latter,  in  1810,  surrounded 
the  fort  and  reduced  the  garrison  to  such 
extremity,  that  they  were  obliged  to  dig  an 
underground  passage  to  the  bank  of  the  river 
in  order  to  effect  their  escape.  Before  leaving 
the  fort  they  set  fire  to  it,  and  retired  to  Fort 
Edwards.  Two  old  French  Creoles,  Paul 
Beselte  and  Convitte,  who  had  passed  more 
than  sixty  years  in  those  parts,  informed  the 
narrator  that  Fort  Madison  was  always  a place 
of  meeting  for  the  Indians.  To  his  question, 
how  were  they  enabled  to  protect  themselves 
against  them,  they  replied  that  they  had  always 
been  on  friendly  terms  with  them,  and  in  case 
of  danger,  always  sought  and  found  refuge 
with  them.  These  old  settlers  testified  their 
happiness  in  beholding  a temple  of  God,  sur- 
mounted by  the  triumphant  cross,  raised  on 
the  spot  where  they  themselves  had  seen 
human  sacrifices  offered.  This  church  is  of 
brick.  A cross  seven  feet  high,  of  cut  stone, 
rises  over  the  entrance  door;  on  its  base  is  cut 
the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  building  in 
Homan  numerals  (1847.)  The  lot  on  which 
it  stands  is  one  of  the  most  happily  chosen 
for  such  a purpose,  and  fronts  on  the  Main 
street  of  the  town. 

Westport,  ten  miles  from  Fort  Madison,  was 
formerly  the  county  seat  of  Lee  co.,  has 
a beautiful  Catholic  church — frame.  The 
church  has  eight  towm  lots,  and  eight  more 
for  a grave  yard.  There  appears  to  be  two 
churches  in  this  direction— St.  Joseph’s  and 
St.  Philip’s,  which  latter,  as  far  as  we  can 
collect  from  the  somewhat  obscure  reference 
of  the  letter  writer,  is  not  far  from  Salem— a 
place  which  is  situated  in  a rich  and  beautiful 
country,  and  rejoices  in  a flourishing  school, 
where  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  algebra — the 
German,  English,  French,  Latin  and  Greek 
tongaes  are  taught. — Ibid, 

Diocess  or  Milwaoktb. — Confirmation  — 
On  Sunday,  December  12th,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Heoni  confirmed  26  persons,  in  St.  Augustine’s 
cbnrch.  New  Diggings,  Lafayette  Co. — St. 
Louie  N.  Letter. 

New  Hospital. — A very  eligible  property 
near  the  public  square,  in  the  city  of  Milwau- 
kie,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Uemu,  to  bo  used  henceforth  as  a 


public  hospital.  This  building,  which  is  now 
called  “ St.  John’s  Infirmary,”  bad  been  erect- 
ed by  a Protestant  gentleman  for  some  edu- 
cational or  other  public  purpose,  but  owing  to 
the  want  of  patronage  the  house  and  lot  have 
been  transferred  by  purchase  to  the  Catholics. 
The  new  institution  is  to  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. — C.  Tel. 

Church  Destroyed. — We  learn  from  the  Si. 
Louie  News  Letter,  that  the  Catholic  church  at 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  was  destroyed  b}'  fire  on  the 
26th  December;  the  loss  is  ^2,000. 

Diocess  of  Galveston. — Progress  of  Re- 
ligion.— Bishop  Odin,  of  Galveston,  is  now  on 
a visit  to  New  Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  to  meet  various  expenditures  in 
his  diocess.  Eight  years  ago  there  were  but 
two  priests  with  him  in  Texas ; now  there  are 
fiQeen.  At  that  time  he  had  only  three 
churches,  now  he  has  twelve,  with  five  others 
in  the  course  of  construction.  There  are, 
moreover,  forty- two  stations  that  are  visited 
by  the  reverend  clergy.  Every  thing  indicates 
the  onward  march  of  Catholicity  in  this  newly 
created  diocess. — Prop.  Caih. 

Diocess  or  Cleveland.— Relrea/s,  ^c.— 
Bishop  Rappe,  with  his  clergy,  has  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  various  portions  of  his  dio- 
cess. During  the  week  before  Christmas  be 
gave  a retreat  to  the  Catholics  at  Cleveland, 
and  afterwards  at  Sandusky  city;  he  then 
visited  Norwalk,  Thompson,  and  other  places, 
in  all  which  bis  efforts  were  blessed  with 
abundant  fruit.  The  Catholic  Telegraph,  from 
which  we  have  gathered  this  information, 
adds : At  Tiffin, 

**  On  the  26th  of  the  mouth,  the  bishop 
held  an  ordination  in  the  English  church, 
and  conferred  the  tonsure  and  minor  orders 
on  Messrs.  Maximilian  Hamburger,  Andrew 
Herpstreit,  Andrew  Kunkler  and  Ingelbert 
Hull,  all  of  the  order  of  * Pretiosissimi  San- 
guinis.’ On  the  27th  these  gentlemen  re- 
ceived subdeacon  orders  in  the  church  of 
Moss  Creek,  and  on  the  29lh  deaconship  in 
the  German  church  at  Tiffin.  On  the  23d  of 
February  they  are  to  receive  the  priesthood. 
From  Tiffin,  Bishop  Rappe  went  to  Lower 
Sandusky,  where,  at  the  last  account,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  same  pious  labors.  From  this 
place  he  will  visit  Toledo,  Maumee,  Defiance, 
Napoleon,  &c.,  See. 

**The  following  changes  have  taken  place. 
Rev.  Mr.  Foley,  of  Massillon,  has  been  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  Toledo;  Very  Rev.  L.  De 
Goesbriand  has  been  transferred  from  Toledo 
to  Cleveland,  and  the  Rev.  Maurice  Howanl 
is  for  the  present  pastor  of  Tiffin  and  the  ad- 
jacent congregations.” 
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DiocEss  or  Richmond. — New  Ckmventand 
8chool.-~A  foundation  of  the  order  of  the 
Visitation,  is  about  to  be  made  at  Wheeling, 
Virginia.  We  understand  that  several  Sisters 
from  the  Visitation  in  Baltimore,  will  be  sent 
to  Wheeling  for  this  purpose. 

School  at  Norfolk, — We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  the  Sisters  of  Charity  have  again  under- 
taken a school  in  this  city.  See  page  159. 

Diocess  or  Vincennes. — In  a letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  Rev.  E.  Sorin,  superior  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  du  Lac,  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Catholic  /fcraW,  and  published  in  this 
paper,  we  find  the  following  interesting  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  Manual  Labor  School, 
connected  with  the  institution. 

The  above  establishment  has  been  in  exist- 
ence a few  yeais  only ; but  since  its  object 
was  made  public,  it  has  been  our  study  to  hold 
out  to  the  orphan  department  all  those  great 
opportunities  by  which  talent  may  be  cultiva- 
ted, and  merit  rewarded.  My  constant  hope 
is,  that  some  aspiring  youths  may  be  found, 
who,  whilst  they  are  engaged- in  some  mechan- 
ical employment,  will  evince,  by  their  assiduity 
in  labor,  their  rapid  advance  in  school,  their 
perseverance  in  virtue  and  dutiful  bearing  to 
superiors,  that  God  destines  them  to  move  in 
a more  elevated  sphere  than  is  generally  at- 
tached to  mechanics.  Tosuch,  our  institution 
gives  every  encouragement,  and  supplies  ail 
means  of  securing  to  them,  an  opportunity  of 
fulfilling  in  this  lile  what  seems  to  be  the  will 
of  God  in  their  regard,  whether  that  calling 
imply  an  admittance  to  the  brotherhood,  or 
the  more  dignified  state  of  holy  orders.  If 
any  one,  however,  receives  such  an  education, 
that  under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  places, 
will  reflect  honor  upon  him  as  a member  of 
society,  whilst  it  will  give  stability  and  firm- 
ness to  his  character  as  a Christian.  For  what- 
ever branch  of  trade  the  youth  may,  by  his 
ability  prove  himself  best  calculated,  he  is  at 
once  assigned  to  one  of  the  Brothers,  who  be- 
comes his  master,  and  who,  both  by  word  and 
example,  trains  his  heart  to  virtue,  that  whilst 
be  is  engaged  in  attaining  earthly  science,  his 
soul  may  not  lack  the  knowledge  of  salvation. 

We  receive  boys  varying  in  age  from  12  to 
18,  and  the  duration  of  apprenticeship  is  pro- 
longed to  their  21st  year,  should  no  stipulation 
to  the  contraiy  be  entered  into,  with  the  su- 
perior of  the  institution.  It  is  proper  also  to 
mention,  that  at  the  time  of  admittance  a de- 
posit of  $ 40  is  made,  that,  should  the  conduct 
of  any  one  merit  a dismissal,  the  deposit  may 
serve  as  an  outfit,  &c.,  for  his  return  home,  and 
thus  the  establishment  is  secured  from  peater 
embarrassments  than  those  to  which  all  insti- 
tutions, in  their  commencement,  are  neces- 
sarily exposed. 

From  the  above,  you  will,  I think,  be  ena- 
bled to  form  a pretty  correct  idea,  as  to  the 
characteristic  works  of  the  orphan  asylum  of 
N.  D.  da  Lac,  and  when  1 have  added,  that  all 


spend  three  hours,  for  week  days,  in  school, 
tnat  the  entire  of  Sundays  and  festivals,  are 
similarly  employed,  excepting  the  intervals  of 
divine  services,  prayer  and  recreations,  that 
their  studies  are  directed  by  the  superiors  of 
the  establishment,  1 may  close  my  remarks 
with  the  hope,  &c. 

We  learn  from  the  prospectus  that  St.  Ga- 
brieFs  college,  formerly  under  the  direction  of 
the  Eudists,  has  passed  into  the  bands  of  Bishop 
Bazin,  who  has  reorganized  it.  A new  board 
of  professors  has  been  appointed,  and  only 
Catholic  students  will  be  admitted. 

Letters  of  Bishop  Hughes  in  the  New 
York  Freeman's  Journal, — In  his  third  letter 
on  the  importance  of  being  in  communion 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Bishop 
Hughes  points  out  the  two  fundamental  prin- 
ciples by  which  Catholicity  and  Protestant- 
ism are  respectively  characterized,  that  is,  the 
authority  of  the  church  on  the  one  band, 
and  private  reason  on  the  other.  The  fallacies 
of  the  latter  are  exposed.  The  fourth  letter 
continues  to  exhibit  the  incompetency  of  the 
Protestant  rule  of  faith,  that  is,  the  private 
appeal  to  Scripture,  which  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  the  engendering  of  private  opinions, 
but  cannot  result  in  divine  faith.  The  filth  letter 
shows  the  accordance  of  the  Catholic  rule  with 
that  originally  established  by  Christ  and  follow- 
ed by  the  apostles ; and  this  leads  the  bishop 
to  touch  upon  the  infallibility  of  the  church. 

Our  Exchanges.— We  perceive  with  plea- 
sure that  several  of  our  exchange  papers,  in 
entering  upon  another  volume,  have  also  put 
on  a new  and  improved  appearance.  The 
Boston  Pilot  now  comes  to  us  in  quite  an 
ornamental  dress,  which  we  hope  it  will  wear 
ad  multos  annos.  The  Catholic  Observer  of 
Boston  is  now  published  by  the  Messrs.  Sad- 
lier,  on  a sheet  of  ampler  dimensions,  and  its 
mechanical  execution  is  excellent.  We  hope 
that  this  ably  conducted  journal  will  be  ex- 
tensivly  circulated.  The  Catholic  .Advocate 
of  Louisville  has  also  been  improved  in  its 
appearance.  In  future  it  will  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Webb  and  McGill,  under  other  edito- 
rial management,  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  judge  from  the  contents  of  recent  numbers, 
and  the  proposed  arrangements  of  its  conduc- 
tors, it  will  hold  an  eminent  position  in  the 
ranks  of  our  Catholic  periodical  literature. 

Donna  VAN  Nun. — The  following  article 
from  the  “ New  Orleans  Commercial  Bulletin  ” 
exhibits  an  author  in  a very  discreditable  light. 
From  this  exposure  the  reader  can  form  an 
opinion  of  the  credit  to  be  attached  to  thoeo 
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ilandera  on  Catholic  institutions  which  are  so 
frequent  at  the  present  day.  The  coincidence 
to  which  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  alludes, 
fails,  we  are  happy  to  say,  in  one  point— Mr. 
Donnavan  is  not  an  Irishman.— Tel. 

** Curious  Literary  Coincidence.— ‘The  Don- 
navan  Nun. — Our  attention  has  recently  been 
called  to  an  amusing  brochure  entitled  Donna- 
van's  .Adventures  in  MexicOy  by  an  extract  from 
its  pages,  published  in  the  Delta.  The  author 
protests,  very  gravely,  in  his  preface,  that 
‘with  no  pretensions  to  profound  views  of 
men  or  events,  nor  to  any  elaborate  elegance 
of  diction,  he  has  aimed  at  simplicity  and  truth 
rather  than  striven  to  be  ambitious  for  etlect." 
Of  course  we  are  bound  to  believe  his  story. 
We  pass  over  his  own  adventures  in  love  and 
War,  and,  turning  to  page  ninety-four,  we  find 
a narrative  of  a scandalous  and  tragical  event 
in  Puebla,  which  we  could  not  credit  di<l  he 
not  positively  state  that  it  occurred  the  night 
after  his  arrival  in  that  city;  and  that  ‘the 
circumstances  were  submitted  to  the  clergy,* 
but  that  the  murderess  was  suffered  to  escape 
through  their  protection.  As  this  happened 
at  the  time  General  Worth  was  military  com- 
mandant of  Puebla,  the  inference  is  that  he 
connived  at  the  escape  of  the  culprit ! Agree- 
ably to  Mr.  Donnavan’s  story,  two  American 
ofiicers  attended  the  cathedral  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  )9lh  May,  and  when  about  retir- 
ing, a nun  accosts  one  of  them,  tells  him  that 
*he  presumes  he  is  ‘a  man  of  honor,’  and  in- 
quires it  he  is  willing  to  render  her  ‘ an  im- 
portant service.*  He  assents.  She  W'arns 
Dim  that  it  requires  not  only  discretion  but 
‘extraordinary  intrepidity.*  He  answers  that 
he  is  determined.  She  bids  him  \%hcn  he 
hears  the  convent  bell  strike  twelve  that  night 
(o  be  at  the  side  gate,  and  that  she  will  be 
there  to  open  it.  Supposing  the  affair  was  to 
end  in  ‘one  of  those  innocent  adventures  so 
common  in  Mexico,*  the  officer  keeps  his  ap- 
^intment,  and  is  admitted  within  the  walls. 
The  nun  conducts  him  to  her  cell,  where  a 
lamp  is  burning,  requests  him  to  take  a glass  of 
wine,  and  after  asking  him  ‘ to  go  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  bed,’ suddenly  discloses  to  liira 
‘the  dead  body  of  a monk,  whose  clothes  are 
ftitfand  matted  with  blood.*  She  orders  him. 
Under  pain  of  death,  to  take  the  body  on  his 
shoulders  and  carry  it  beyond  the  convent 
gates.  He  obeys,  and  throws  his  horrible 
burden  at  the  feet  of  his  comrade,  who  had 
been  patiently  waiting  for  him  outside.  They 
determine  to  reveal  the  occurrence  to  General 
Worth,  but  proceed'only  a short  distance  wlieri 
the  hero  of  the  adventure  complains  of  ‘ex- 
cruciating pains,  falls  upon  the  pavement  and 
expires.*  Alartyred  soldier ! Ingenious  nun  ! 
Were  ever  belore  such  artful  means  contrived 
to  conceal  a murder!  Of  course,  it  is  ail  true. 
The  author  assures  us  he  has  ‘ aimed  ’ at  ‘ sim- 
plicity and  tnith.*  The  author  is  an  Ameri- 
can soldier,  and  American  soldiers  seldom  miss 
their  mark  ! Besides,  Mr.  Donnavan  would 
not  retail  such  a tale  of  horror,  so  disgraceful  to 
the  cloister  and  the  cowl,  and  so  well  fitted  to 
caat  odium  on  the  ancient  religion  of  his  native 


land  (for  we  presume  from  his  name  that  he 
is  an  Irishman),  were  it  not  undoubtedly  true. 
He  is  evidently  too  ardent  a lover  of  truth, 
too  noble,  too  honest,  and  has  too  much  of 
Milesian  gallantry  in  bis  character,  to  calum- 
niate a defenceless  religious  sisterhood.  Un- 
doubtedly the  tale  is  true  ! We  do  not,  there- 
fore, notice  this  matter  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
pugning his  veracity,  but  merely  to  point  out 
a remarkable  literally  coincidence. 

“In  a clever  story  book,  by  T.  Colley  Grat- 
tan, published  some  twenty-years  ago,  entitled 
‘Traits  of  Travel;*  or  ‘Tales  of  Men  and 
Cities,*  we  find  the  very  counterpart  of  this 
startling  drama.  Mr.  Grattan,  it  is  true,  pre- 
sents his  story  as  fiction,  ‘a  tale,*  and,  unlike 
our  military  authority,  certainly  does  exhibit 
consi<lerable  ‘elegance  of  diction*  and  ‘an 
ambition  for  effect.*  But  in  all  other  particu- 
lars, his  romance  is  so  like  Mr.  Donnavan’s 
history,  that  if  Mr.  Grattan’s  book  had  been 
published  twenty  years  later  than  Mr.  Donna- 
van’s, his  ambition  would  have  ended  in  his 
being  impaled  for  ever,  as  a vile  and  wicked 
plagiarist.  His  tale  is  called  ‘The  Convent 
Cell.*  His  heroes,  like  Mr.  Donnavan’s.  are 
two  Afnericans.  Being  strangers  in  a city  of 
the  Netherlands,  they,  too,  ape  visiting  a church 
from  curiosity.  Mr.  Grattan’s  t|(  roine,  also,  is 
a nun.  She,  too,  accosts  one  of  the  Ameri- 
cans— tells  him  that  she  believes  him  to  be  ‘a 
man  of  honor,’  and  asks  him:  ‘are  you  in- 
clined to  do  me  a service?*  She,  like  Mr. 
Donnavan’s  cautious  heroine,  warns  him  that 
death  may  cross  his  path  in  the  adventure,  to 
which  he  answers  that  he  would  spurn  it. 
Mr.  D’s  nun  appoints  twelve  at  night  for  the 
assignation;  Mr.  G’s  nine.  In  both  cases  the 
adventurers  anticipate  an  intrigue.  Both  of  Mr. 
Donnavan’s  heroes  repair  to  the  convent  gate 
at  the  appointed  hour;  so  does  Mr.  Grattan’s. 
Mr.  Donnavan’s  hero  enters  alone  ; so  does  Mr. 
Grattan’s.  The  Donnavan  nun  leads  our  hero 
to  her  cell;  Mr.  Grattan’s  nun  does  the  same 
with  her’s.  In  Mr.  Donnavan’s  cell  a lamp  is 
burning;  so  there  is  in  Mr.  Grattan’.s.  The 
one  nun  discloses  ‘ the  dead  body  of  a monk  ;* 
the  other  ‘the  dead  body  of  a priest.*  The 
one  body  had  been  poinarded ; so  had  the 
other.  The  Donnavan  nun  bids  her  hero  take 
the  body  on  hi.s  shoulders  and  carry  it  beyond 
the  convent  gate;  the  other’s  order  is, ‘take 
that  base  body  in  your  arms,  bear  it  hence, 
and  fling  it  in  the  first  canal.’  Both  heroes  obey 
orders,  and  shortly  die  ol  the  poisoned  wine,  but 
Mr.  Grattan’s  does  his  dying  scene  with  rather 
more  melo  dramatic  effect.  To  complete  the 
m<'irvelious  coincidence,  in  both  cases  the  cul- 
prits escape  through  the  influence  of  the  priests, 
and  both  authors  are  of  the  press  gang,  and 
Irishmen.  We  coniess  that  this  is  the  most 
striking  literary  coincidence  we  have  ever 
met  w'lth,  but  it  has  not  shaken  our  confidence 
in  Mr.  Donnavan’s  veracity.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  his  entire  volume  is  erpuilly  entitled 
to  belief,  and  we  strongly  recommend  it  as  a 
tniUt  letting  history.” 


The  Donnavan  Nun." — The  following  let- 
ter  from  an  officer  of  Uie  U.  H.  Army,  m xela- 
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tion  to  the  absurd  story  of  the  “ Donnavan 
Nun,”  and  also  in  relation  to  the  character  of 
the  Mexican  clergy,  will  be  read  with  much 
interest. — Catholic  Herald. 

« WII.MISOTOS,  N.  C.,  Feb.  2d,  1847. 

**  Mr.  Edilory — Having  seen  in  the  last  num- 
ber which  1 have  received  of  the  Herald,  an 
article  taken  from  the  N.  O.  Commercial  Bul- 
letin, and  entitled  ‘Curious  Literary  Coinci- 
dence’— ‘The  Donnavan  Nun,*  1 have  thought 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  send  to  you  the  following 
remarks,  leaving  it  to  you  to  insert  the  whole, 
or  airy  part  ol  them,  it  you  think  that  any  thing 
more  than  the  absurdity  of  the  story  be  needed 
in  its  refutation.  I 

“ The  work  from  which  this  story  is  taken,  | 
‘Donnavan’s  Adventures  in  Mexico,’  I have  I 
not  seen.  | 

“The  scene  of  tlie  ‘Donnavan  Nun*  story 
is  Puebla— the  time,  May  19lh.  Gen.  Worth’s  i 
division,  the  advance  division  of  the  army  | 
from  Jahpa  to  Puebla,  entering  this  latter  i 
city,  with  Quitman’s  division,  on  the  15th  of 
May.  1 served  with  my  regiment,  ttie  3d  artil-  | 
lery,  in  this  division  during  the  entire  cam-  i 
paign,  from  the  advance  from  Vera  Cruz 
to  November  1st,  when  I left  the  city  of 
Mexico. 

“ With  most  of  the  officers  of  the  divisions 
I was  well  acquainted  ; with  all  of  them  I was 
necessarily  in  close  contact.  Some  of  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Worth  and  Gen.  Quitman  were 
classmates  at  West  Point,  and  intimate  perso- 
nal  friends.  Yet,  until  i received  the  last  | 
number  of  your  paper,  I never  heard  of  the  i 
‘Donnavan  Nun’  tragedy,  or  of  any  thing  at  | 
all  similar  to  it.  1 am  quite  confident  that 
Gen.  Worth’s  division  did  not  lose  an  officer  j 
by  death  during  our  two  and  half  months’  stay 
at  Puel)la ; certainly  neither  this  nor  Quit- 
man’s lost  otie  during  the  first  four  days. 

“The  assassinations  of  our  quarrelsome  and 
drunken  soldiers,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
were  alw'ays  known  to  every  body;  certainly 
iuch  a crime  as  this  would  not  have  been  kept 
a secret. 

“Nor  w’as  Gen.  Worth  at  all  disposed  to 
permit  any  crime  on  the  jiart  ol  the  .Mexicans 
to  pass  unnoticed,  as  his  order  to  his  division  in 
Puebla,  about  the  Mexicans  infusing  poison 
into  their  food,  and  the  inheriting  a familiarity 
with  poisons,  &tc.,  from  the  Spanish  race, 
clearly  shows. 

“ In  concluding,  I would  slate  that  I attend- 
ed the  celebration  of  mass  very  frequently, 
and  was  also  greatly  edified  ; the  .splendor  and 
solemnity  of  the  ceremonies  in  some  of  the 
churches  in  Puebla,  1 hope  made  a deep  im- 
pression upon  several  of  rny  friends  1 made 
the  acquaintance  of  several  of  the  priests,  and 
found  them  to  be  pious  and  le.irned  men.  In 
conversations  which  1 had  with  person;^ resi- 
dent for  a long  time  in  the  country,  I could 
never  learn  any  thing  of  the  scandalous  lives 
which  we  have  been  so  much  accustomed  to 
hear  that  the  clergy  of  Mexico  lead.  On  the 
contrary,  I every  where  received  the  impres- 
sion that,  in  all  of  their  duties,  whether  at  the 
altar,  ia  the  confessional,  as  instructors  of  the 


people,  or  as  virtuous  citizens,  the  Mexican 
clergy  are  faithful  pastors  of  God’s  holy  church. 

“ 1 am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient 
servant,  R.  W.  M.  Johnston, 

“ Late  Isf  Lieut.  3d  Artillery,  U.  S.  jf.” 

Methodist  Mission  in  Oregon. — Even 
at  a late  hour,  and  when  denial  is  no  longer 
possible  to  remove  suspicion,  the  confession  of 
the  culprit  is  pleasing  to  the  lovers  of  truth 
and  justice.  Long  since  the  exertions  of  the 
Methodist  missionaries  in  Oregon  were  an- 
nounced, by  disinterested  persons,  as  being 
directed  to  the  fleece  rather  than  the  welfare 
of  the  flock.  But  it  would  not  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  those  most  interested  in  the  mission- 
ary societies  to  take  public  notice  of  such 
vague  rumors.  The  people  at  home  would  not 
contribute  their  thousands  of  dollars  to  support 
persons  in  con  veiling  waste  lands  to  their  own 
profit.  Hence,  as  long  as  possible,  they  were 
kept  in  the  dark.  Such  a state  of  things, 
however,  could  not  continue.  In  spite  of 
concealment  the  missionary  funds  w’ere  fail- 
ing, because  the  contributors  were  getting 
suspicious.  At  last  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  send  out  a person  with  authority,  “ to 
examine  into  the  state  of  the  mission,  and  to 
correct  the  abuses  which,  the  board  had  reason 
to  fear,  had  sprung  up  in  it.”  The  result  of 
this  investigation  we  give  in  the  words  of  m 
correspondent  to  the  Pittsburg  Christian  Advo^ 
cate. — Pittsburg  Catholic. 

“ When  Mr.  Gary  reached  Oregon  he  found 
the  mission  extensively  involved  in  secular 
business.  Wc  did  not  understand  that  the  mis- 
sionaries had  deserted  their  calling  as  mission- 
aries; but  the  business  was  cariied  on  mainly 
by  ‘the  seculars*  attached  to  the  mission,  or 
in  its  employment.  The  mission  had  thus 
become  largely  engaged  in  agriculture,  mer- 
cantile business,  milling,  blacksmithing,  car- 
pentering, cabinet-making,  &.c.  As  soon  as 
possible,  Mr.  G.  closed  the  secular  business, 
selling  off  all  the  farms  except  one,  which 
was  reserved  for  the  mission ; also  the  store 
and  shops.  The  books  of  the  business  depart- 
ment showed  about  $.30,000  due  on  account 
to  the  mission,  and  an  indebtedness  of  about 
$10,000.  Much  of  the  $30,000  was  due  for 
gooiis  sold  upon  credit  to  various  individuals 
in  the  territory;  and  of  course  a portion  of  it 
was  of  very  questionable  value,  and  at  least 
years  would  be  required  to  close  the  business 
if  a process  of  collection  and  adjustment  were 
entered  into.  After  mature  deliberation,  Mr. 
G.  determined  upon  making  a wholesale  ad* 
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justmeDt  of  the  busioete ; and  this  he  at  leng;th 
effected  with  Mr.  Abernethy,  now  governor 
of  the  territory;  Mr.  Abernethy  allowing 
$20,000  for  the  dues  to  the  mission,  assuming 
its  indebtedness,  and  giving  security  for  the 
balance  of  $10,000  diie  the  mission.  So  ended 
this  secular  department  of  the  Oregon  mission ; 
and  yet  with  all  the  light  we  can  glean  we 
believe  the  department  has  not  been  without 
use,  but  it  is  needed  no  longer.” 


rUETHBR  DIOCESAN  INTELLIOENCB. 

Abchdiocess  of  Baltimore. — On  the 
13th  of  Febniary,  at  the  Convent  of  the  Visi- 
tation. Georgetown,  D.  C.,  Sister  Mary  Joseph. 
McLeon,  Sister  Mary  Philomena  Cavnaugh, 
and  Sister  Mary  Teresa  Scott,  were  admitted 
to  the  three  solemn  vows  of  religion.  On  the 
lame  occasion  Miss  Alida  Browne,  of  Browns- 
ville, New  York,  was  received  to  the  white 
veil—tbe  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Ecclestoo 
presiding  on  the  occasion. 

Diocess  of  Richmond. — From  our  Cor- 
retpondeni, — The  Sisters  of  Charity,  under 
favorable  auspices,  have  established  an  orphan 
asylum  in  Norfolk,  and  opened  a school,  in 
which  young  females  are  gratuitously  educa- 
ted. 

This  institution,  the  want  of  which  has  long 
been  felt,  owes  its  origin  and  support  to  an 
estimable  lady.  Miss  H. ; who  devotes  much 
of  her  wealth  in  charities  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  in  benefactions  for  the  honor  of  reli- 
gion. It  is  gratifying  to  carry  into  execution 
her  benevolent  purposes;  and,  exclusive  of 
the  advantages  accruing  thereby  to  the  reci- 
pients, to  prove,  practically,  that  so  far  from 
being  opposed  to  the  diffusion  of  useful  know- 
ledge among  the  people,  the  Catholic  religion 
labors,  often  without  pecuniary  reward,  to 
educate  all  classes ; and  whilst  it  renders  them 
nieful  members  of  society,  prepares  the  young 
and  ignorant  for  the  noblest  of  all  sciences, 

the  science  of  God Sister  Mary  Aloy- 

lia  is  the  sister  servant  of  this  establishment, 
St.  Mary’s  school  and  orphan  asylum. 

When  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  during  his 
last  visit  to  the  Norfolk  congregation,  gave 
confirmation,  he  administered  this  sacrament 
to  eleven  converts.  To  these  may  be  added 
ikirty-tvfo  converts  confirmed  on  prior  occa- 
sions. 

The  Sunday  school,  under  its  present  judi- 
cious management,  in  the  handsome  and 
•pacious  room  where  they  m assembled,  em- 


braces 150  scholars.  It  is  an  edifying  sight 
to  see  the  order  which  pervades  the  school, — 
the  improvement  of  the  pupils, — and  the 
zealous  efforts  of  the  teachers  to  instruct  and 
advance  their  chfirge.  The  exercises  are 
every  Sunday  preceded  by  prayer,  which  the 
pastor  recites ; then  a number  of  the  children 
sing  a Catholic  hymn,  with  great  sweetness 
and  effect;  in  fine,  their  lessons  are  said  in 
the  smaller  catechisms,  Fleury’s  historical 
catechism,  Challoner’s  Catholic  Christian  In- 
structed. &c.  The  New  Testament  is  like- 
wise learned,  notwithstanding  the  Protestant 
slander,  that  the  Bible  is  interdicted  to  Cath- 
olic laics.  The  first  Sunday  of  every  month 
reports  of  the  scholars’  conduct,  attendance, 
and  diligence,  are  read  with  excellent  effects. 

Diocess  of  Boston. — Confirmation, — On 
Sunday,  the  29th  January,  the  Right  reverend 
bishop  administered  the  sacrament  of  confirm- 
ation, in  St.  Benedict’s  church,  Springfield,  to 
seventy-five  persons,  of  whom  upwards  of 
thirty  were  adults,  and  several  were  converts 
to  the  faith. — Catholic  Observer, 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  on  his  way  to  Europe,  the  Rev.  J. 
Richardbole,  lately  an  assistant  pastor  at 
the  cathedral.  New  Orleans.  He  left  that  city 
last  July  for  Rome,  and  received  the  last  rites 
of  religion  at  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Re- 
nand,  who  bad  embarked  in  the  same  vessel 
with  him  for  Europe. — Prop.  Cnth, 

We  learn  with  regret  from  the  Katholische 
Kirch,  Zeitung,  that  the  Rev.  Francis  Poil- 
VACHE,  of  the  congregation  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer,  died  recently  at  Monroe,  Michigan, 
where  be  was  stationed  for  the  exercise  of  the 
holy  ministry.  The  deceased  was  in  every 
respect  an  exemplary  priest,  edifying  in  his 
conduct,  full  of  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  and 
untiring  in  good  works. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  at  the  Charity  Hos- 
pital, New  Orleans,  Sister  Bona  (Moore), 
of  the  society  of  St.  Joseph’s,  Emmitsburg, 
Md.,  aged  sixty-nine  years.  She  was  a native 
of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  bad  been  fourteen 
years  in  the  above-mentioned  charitable  insti- 
tution. Her  disease  was  typhoid  fever,  which 
she  contracted  in  her  attendance  upon  the 
sick.— O,  Delta, 

On  the  8d  January,  at  Detroit,  after  a pain- 
ful illness,  which  was  borne  with  Christian 
fortitude  and  perfect  resignation  to  the  holy 
will  of  God,  Sister  Elizabeth  Rebecca 
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(Dillone),  a Sister  of  Charity,  of  St.  Joseph’s, 
Emmitsbur^,  Md. 

The  deceased  was  known  to  many  of  our 
citizens  in  connection  with  the  St.  Louis 
hospital,  where  her  zeal  and  charity,  in  the 
performance  of  those  duties  annexed  to  her 
vocation,  were  conspicuous  in  every  circum- 
stance and  station  in  which  she  was  called  on 
to  participate. — St.  Louis  News  Letter. 

We  gather  from  the  N.  Y.  Freeman* s Jour- 
nal,  the  painful  intelligence  that  two  zealous 
priests  of  that  diocess  have  died. 

February  11th,  at  Staten  Island,  of  ship 
fever.  Rev.  Patrick  Mnrpliy,  aged  28  years. 

February  16th,  at  New  York,  of  ship  fever. 
Rev.  John  Smith,  pastor  of  St.  James’ church, 
in  that  city. 

A notice  of  both  in  our  next.  b.  i.  p. 


FOREIGN. 

Italy. — In  an  allocution  to  the  cardinals, 
at  a secret  consistory,  held  on  the  17th  De- 
cember last,  his  holiness  Pius  IXth  expressed 
his  gratification  in  having  appointed  bishops 
to  various  sees  in  Spain : aRer  w'hich  he 
alludes  to  the  negotiation  with  Russia  which 
be  hopes  will  be  favorably  terminated,  and  to 
his  rejection  of  certain  traditions  derogatory  to 
the  rights  of  the  holy  see,  and  which  he  had  been 
accused  of  admitting.  He  then  proceeds: 

“ But  there  is  yet  another  thing,  which 
afflicts  and  troubles  our  mind  exceedingly. 
It  is  assuredly  not  unknown  to  you,  venerable 
brethren,  that  in  our  times,  many  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Catholic  faith  especially  direct 
their  efforts  towards  placing  every  monstrous 
opinion  on  the  same  level  with-  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  or  confounding  it  therewith,  and  so 
they  try  more  and  more  to  propagate  that 
impious  system  of  the  indifference  of  religions. 
But,  quite  of  late,  we  shudder  to  say  it,  cer- 
tain men  have  appeared,  who  have  thrown 
such  reproaches  upon  our  name  and  apostol- 
ical dignity,  that  they  do  not  hesitate  to  slan- 
der us,  as  if  we  shared  in  their  folly,  and 
favored  the  aforesaid  most  wicked  system. 
From  the  measures,  by  no  means  alien  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  Catholic  religion,  which,  in 
certain  affairs  relating  to  the  civil  government 
of  the  pontifical  states,  we  thought  fit  benignly 
to  adopt,  as  tending  to  the  public  advantage 
and  prosperity ; and  from  the  amnesty,  gra- 
ciously bestowed  upon  some  of  the  subjects  of 
the  same  states  at  the  beginning  of  our  ponti- 
ficate, it  appears  that  these  men  have  desired 
to  infer  that  we  think  so  benevolently  concern- 
ing every  class  of  mankind  as  to  suppose,  that 
not  only  the  sons  of  the  church,  but  that  the 
rest  also,  however  alienated  from  Catholic 
unity  they  may  remain,  are  alike  in  the  way 
of  salvation,  and  may  airivs  at  everlasting  life. 


We  are  at  a loss  from  horror  to  find  words  to 
express  our  detestation  in  this  new  and  atro- 
cious injustice  that  is  done  us.  We  do  indeed 
love  all  mankiiid  with  the  inmost  affection  of 
our  heart,  yet  not  otherwise  than  in  the  love 
of  God,  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  bad  per- 
ished, w ho  died  for  all,  who  wills  all  men  to 
be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth ; who,  therelbre,  sent  his  disciples  into 
the  whole  world,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,  proclaiming  that  they  who  should 
believe  and  be  baptized  should  be  saved,  but 
they  who  should  oelieve  not  should  be  con- 
demned, who  therefore  will  be  saved  let  them 
come  to  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of  the  faith, 
which  is  the  church,  let  them  come  to  tb« 
true  church  of  Christ,  which,  in  its  bishops 
and  in  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  chief  head  of 
all,  has  the  succession  of  apostolical  authority, 
never  at  any  time  interrupted,  which  btt 
never  counted  aught  of  greater  moment  thui 
to  preach,  and  by  all  means  to  keep  and 
defend  the  doctrine  proclaimed  by  the  apostles 
by  Christ’s  command  ; which,  from  the  apos- 
tles’ time  downward,  has  increased  in  the  midst 
of  difficulties  of  every  kind;  and  being  illus- 
trious throughout  the  whole  globe  by  the  splen- 
dor of  miracles,  multiplied  by  the  blood  of 
martyrs,  exalted  by  the  virtues  of  confessors 
and  virgins,  strengthened  by  the  most  wise 
testimonies  and  writings  of  fathers,  bath  flkm- 
rished  and  doth  flourish  in  all  the  regions  of 
the  earth,  and  shines  refulgent  in  the  perfect 
unity  of  the  faith,  of  sacraments  and  of  holy 
discipline.  We,  who,  though  unworthy,  pre- 
side in  this  supreme  seat  of  the  apostle  Peter, 
wherein  Christ  had  laid  the  founuation  of  the 
same  his  church,  shall  never  at  any  time  ab- 
stain from  any  cares  or  labors,  that,  by  the 
grace  of  Christ  himself,  we  may  bring  those 
who  are  ignorant,  and  who  are  going  astray, 
to  this  only  road  of  truth  and  salvation.  But 
let  whoever  oppose  themselves,  remember  that 
heaven  and  eaith  shall  indeed  pass  away,  but 
that  nothing  can  ever  pass  away  of  the  words 
of  Christ,  nor  change  be  made  in  the  doctrine, 
which  the  Catholic  church  has  received  from 
Christ,  to  be  kept,  defended,  and  preached. 

“We  are  unable  to  refrain,  venerable  breth-* 
ren,  from  next  speaking  to  you  concerning 
the  bitter  grief  w’hich  has  consumed  us,  from 
the  circumstance  that  a few  days  ago,  in  this, 
our  city,  the  citadel  and  centre  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  some  half  delirious  persons  could  b« 
found  (few,  certainly,  in  number,)  who,  cast- 
ing away  even  the  feeling  of  humanity  itself, 
did  not  shrink,  amidst  the  greatest  murmurs 
and  indignation  of  other  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
from  publicly  and  openly  triiimjibing  on  t^ 
most  mournful  intestine  war  which  lately  broke 
out  in  Switzerland.  Over  that  fatal  war  we 
do  indeed  grieve  from  our  inmost  heart,  both 
because  of  the  blood  of  that  nation  which  baa 
been  shed,  and  the  mutual  slaughter  of  breth- 
ren, and  the  fierce,  lasting,  and  lamentable 
discords,  hatreds,  and  enmities  which  art 
wont,  from  civil  wars  especially,  to  redound 
upon  men ; and  alto  beoaute  of  the  detriment 
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to  the  interest  of  Catholicity,  which  we  ander* 
stand  has  arisen  from  thence,  and  we  fear  will 
still  arise ; and,  lastly,  because  of  the  deplora- 
ble sacrilege  committed  in  the  first  struggle, 
whereof  our  mind  shuns  the  reflection.** 

The  Semaphore  de  Marseilles  of  Friday, 
publishes  a letter  from  Rome,  dated  the  2d 
instant,  giving  an  account  of  the  detection 
and  frustration  of  another  retrograde  plot.  It 
appears  that  notices  had  been  circulated  that 
the  pope  had  declined  to  receive  the  felicita- 
tions of  the  people  on  New  Year’s  day,  on  the 
plea  of  indisposition,  and  that,  the  plea  not 
believed  to  be  true,  |^nerai  discontent  pre- 
vailed. The  leaders  of  the  people  went  to  the 
Prince  Corsini,  the  senator,  and  expressed  to 
him  their  suspicion  that  the  retrogrades  were 
aran  at  work  at  their  dark  designs,  and  im- 
plored him  to  go  personally  and  communicate 
with  the  holy  father.  The  prince  went  ac- 
cordingly to  the  Quirinal  Palace,  where  he 
was  at  first  refused  admittance.  He  found  the 
secretary  of  state  giving  orders  to  take  mea- 
sures to  prevent  a revolution  of  which  he  was 
secretly  apprised,  and  which  was  expected 
immediately  to  break  out.  The  prince,  how- 
ever, insist^,  and  at  len^b  forced  his  way  to 
the  presence  of  the  pontin,  whose  indignation 
had  no  bounds  when  be  heard  of  the  notices 
which  had  been  circulated.  He  asked  why 
bis  people  had  not  felicitated  him  as  usual ; 
“Because,**  replied  the  prince,  “they  were 
told  that  your  holiness  was  indisposed,  and 
could  not  receive  them.  Upon  this,  bis  holi- 
ness answered  that  every  thing  which  had 
been  said  on  that  subject  was  utterly  false ; 
that  he  was  not,  and  had  not  been  indisposed, 
and  had  not  issued  any  such  orders  as  those 
which  were  reported.  And  since,**  observed 
his  holiness,  “ my  people  are  prevented  from 
coming  to  me,  1 will  go  to  them.’*  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  2d,  the  holy  father  went  through 
the  city,  surrounded  by  an  enthusiastic  peo- 
ple, stopping  before  the  posts  of  the  civic 
guard,  salutating  and  blessing  the  populace, 
and  showing  himself  to  be  more  popular,  and, 
if  possible,  more  beloved  than  ever. 

The  Semaphore  de  Marseilles  of  the  4th 
instant,  contains  a new  motu  propria^  pub- 
lished by  the  pope  for  the  organization  of  the 
ministry.  The  ^ministration  of  the  holy  see 
if  to  consist  of  nine  departments,  viz. — foreign 
affairs,  interior,  public  instruction,  grace  and 
justice,  finance ; commerce,  fine  arts,  manu- 
factures and  ^riculture ; public  works,  war 
and  ixilice.  The  chiefs  of  those  departments 
are  to  compose  the  council  of  ministers.  State 
affairs  are  not  to  be  brought  before  that  coun- 
cil until  the  consults  snail  have  examined 
them,  and  ^ven  its  opinion.  Ministers  are  to 
be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  respective 
administrations,  and  the  subaltern  officers  are 
to  be  likewise  accountable  for  the  execution 
of  the  orders  they  may  have  received.  The 
iaspo^nt  affairs  of  the  state  are  not  to  be 
submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the  sovereign 
until  they  shall  have  been  discussed  in  the 
council  of  ministers.  The  latter  are  to  appoint 
all  public  functionaries  and  officers,  the  con- 
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suls-general,  the  governors,  and  the  council- 
lors of  the  government,  the  professors  of  the 
university  and  of  the  provincial  colleges,  the 
military  commanders  and  officers,  &c.;  the 
pope  only  reserves  to  himself  the  nomination 
of  the  cardinals,  nuncios,  Ikc.  The  council  of 
ministers  is  to  meet  every  week  under  the 
presidency  of  the  secretary  of  state.  The  lat- 
ter is  to  be  a cardinal,  and  his  deputy  a pre- 
late; but  the  other  ministers  may  be  indif- 
ferently clergymen  or  laymen.  Twenty- 
four  auditors  are  attached  to  the  council  of 
ministers — twelve  clergymen  and  twelve  lay- 
men, &LC. 

On  the  27th,  St.  John’s  day,  the  feast  of  the 
pope,  a grand  demonstration  took  place  at 
night  in  his  honor.  Upwards  of  80,000  per- 
sons proceeded  by  the  light  of  torches  to  the 
Quirinal  to  salute  the  pontiff.  Pius  IX  ap- 
peared at  the  balcony  and  bestowed  his  bene- 
diction on  the  multitude,  which  afterwards 
quietly  dispersed. 

Milan, — A disturbance  took  place  at  Milan 
on  the  2d.  Such  persons  as  were  seen  smok- 
ing were  severely  ill-used,  it  having  been 
^eed  to  abstain  from  tobacco  in  order  to  in- 
jure the  imperial  revenue.  A serious  colli- 
sion took  place  on  the  3d  instant  between  the 
inhabitants  and  the  Austriau  troops.  Five 
persons  were  killed,  and  amongst  them  the 
imperial  and  royal  councillor  Maganini. 

Enoland. — The  Oralorians. — The  fathers 
of  the  English  oratory  will  be  assembled  at 
Maryvale  on  the  24th  inst.  The  brothers  of 
the  Will  of  God,  Mr.  Faber’s  community  at 
St.  Wilfrid’s,  Cheadle,  we  rejoice  to  hear,  will 
be  also  under  the  same  rule  of  the  oratory, 
and  be  a part  of  the  society  at  Maryvale.  The 
English  oratory  commences  its  career  under 
circumstances  of  unexpected  promise  of  great 
service  to  the  church. — Tablet. 

Ireland. — The  Irish  Confederation  held  its 
anniversary  meeting  in  the  Rotunda  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  Mr.  Ross,  of  Bladensburg,  in 
the  chair.  Deputies  attended  from  London, 
.Manchester,  and  Staleybridge.  Mr.  Daly,  the 
London  deputy,  wished  to  have  a deputation 
sent  to  England  to  agitate  for  repeal,  and  pro- 
mised them  more  crowded  meetings  than  in 
Dublin. 

Crime  is  evidently  on  the  decrease,  few 
cases  being  reported  in  the  papers. 

Ten  men  entered  the  house  of  a respectable 
farmer,  King’s  county,  and  forcibly  carried  ofl’ 
his  daughters,  demanding  a ransom  for  them. 

Deaths  from  starvation  are  fearfully  on  the 
increase. 

Pauperism  is  increasing  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent, especially  in  the  south  and  west. 

A dreadful  case  of  the  death  of  a hoy  by 
starvation,  and  of  the  horrible  condition  of  his 
mother  and  five  other  children,  is  related  in 
the  Tipperary  Vindicator. ^Tablet. 

Spain. — The  Neto  Spanish  Bishops It  is 

stated  by  a correspondent  • of  the  Morning 
Chronielet  that  the  bishops  just  nominated  by 
the  pope  are  the  same  men  who  have  held  the 
sees,  by  the  appointment  of  Christiana  and 
IsabtUi^  since  1838,  and  who  had  never  re- 
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ceived  apostolic  sanction.  The  condition, 
sine  qua  non^  on  which  the  holy  see  offered  to 
fill  canonrcaily  the  vacant  sees  was,  that  these 
bishops  should  unconditionally  resign,  for  de- 
ficiency of  authority  in  their  election.  They 
have  done  so,  aud  the  pope  has  re-elected 
them,  tiius  acknowledging  the  government 
de  facto  of  Isabella  I£.  l^e  writer  does  not 
name  his  authority  for  this  statement. — I'ab. 

The  papal  bulls  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
twenty-six  bishops  presented  by  the  queen 
have  been  received.  It  is,  therefore,  antici- 
pated that  the  friendly  relations  formerly  ex- 
isting with  the  court  of  Rome  will  be  soon 
restored. 

Concordat  with  Russia. — This  con- 
vention is  now  said  to  be  concluded,  and 
according  to  the  Munich  Gazette  of  the  15tb, 
the  following  are  its  principal  heads : 

**  Hence forw'ard  Russia  will  have  seven 
Catholic  diocesses;  Mohiiew( archbishopric), 
Wilna,  Minsk,  Lutzk,  Zitonier,  Kaminiez, 
and  Cherson.  This  last  diocess  is  to  be 
founded  and  endowed  by  government,  and 
will  extend  as  far  as  Bessarabia,  the  Taurus, 
and  the  Caucasus.  A bull  of  circumscription 
will  determine  the  extent  of  each  diocess. 
The  bishop  of  the  new  diocess  (Cherson)  will 
enjoy  an  income  of  4,600  silver  rubles  (about 
J8,0U0f. ) The  chapter  is  to  be  composed  of 
nine  canons,  two  alone  of  whom  are  to  be 
titular  canons.  The  diocesan  seminary  is  to 
comprise  twenty  pupils,  and  is  to  be  main- 
tain^ at  the  expense  of  the  government. 
The  bishops  and  toe  suffragans  in  Russia  and 
in  Poland  are  not  to  be  nominated  till  after  an 
airangement  taken  between  the  government 
and  the  holy  see.  This  formality  fulfilled,  the 
pope  will  grant  them  Uie  canonical  installation. 
The  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  is  to  be 
entirely  abandoned  to  the  bishops.  However, 
in  all  important  affairs,  such  as  marriages, 
contestations  for  the  property  of  the  church, 
Sm:-*  the  diocesan  consistory  is  to  be  consulted 
l^forehand . — Tablet. 

France. — In  reference  to  the  affairs  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  development  of  radical 
principles.  Count  Montalabert  has  addressed 
the  house  of  peers  in  a most  eloquent  and  im- 
pressive manner.  If  the  people  of  France  are 
not  awakened  to  a proper  sense  of  duty,  in 
view  of  the  efforts  which  a band  of  anarchists 
and  infidels  are  making  for  the  destruction  of 
cavil  and  religious  liberty,  it  will  not  be  owing 
to  their  not  having  been  duly  forewarned  of  the 
danger.  After  describing  with  great  force 
the  frightful  desolation  which  the  radicals  have 
produced  in  Switzerland,  and  the  applause 
given  to  them  at  the  reform  banquets  in 
France,  he  thus  proceeds : 

**  1 do  not  come,  here  to  denounce  the  ban- 
quets and  their  originators.  I approve  of  the 
langpiage  of  the  committee.  Those  manifes- 
totions  are  tolerated  by  liberty,  and  it  is  liberty 
1 wish,  above  ail  things,  to  defend.  Religion 


has  DO  need  of  defence,  it  is  eternal ; property 
changes  hands,  but  it  always  exists  and  de- 
fends itself ; but  what  ends  with  a people  is 
liberty — during  long  ages  it  • disappeared. 
Take  care,  r^icalism  will  destroy  liberty; 
r^icalism  is  its  antipodes,  it  is  the  exaggera- 
tion of  despotism. 

**  Liberty  is  respect  for  man ; radicalism  is 
contempt  for  man— contempt  the  most  arro- 
gant. I consider  myself  entitled  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  to  speak  in  favor  of  liberty.  I 
have  been  deemed  exclusively  devoted  to  reli- 
gious liberty — but  no,  1 am  devoted  to  liberty 
of  every  description — to  liberty  in  its  fullest 
sense ! ( Approbation.)  Liberty  has  been  the 
idol  of  my  existence,  and  if  I have  any  thine 
to  reproach  myself  with,  It  is  that  I have  loved 
it  too  well.  But  I do  not  repent  having  done 
so — (hear,  hear)— and  it  is  because  I love  it 
so  ardently  that  I cannot  bear  to  see  it  sullied. 
(Applause.)  I comprehend  the  tactics  and 
the  language  of  the  persons  of  whom  I have 
just  spoken ; but  what  I do  not  comprehend 
IS  the  conduct  of  a dynastic  and  regular  oppo- 
sition which  applauds  the  success  of  radicalism 
in  Switzerland.  If  the  cause  of  the  Swiss 
radicals  were  to  triumph  in  France,  whet 
should  we  have  ? Disorder  and  anarchy — nay, 
worse  thm  anarchy,  for  that  at  last  Mcomes 
extinguished  of  itself.  We  should  have  or- 
ganist radicalism,  and  yet  the  dynastic  oppo- 
sition applauds  it.  There  have  been  fifty  or 
sixty  banquets  given  by  the  opposition ; they 
were  organised  for  electoral  reform,  and  yH 
at  them  the  guests  drank  to  the  success  of 
Switzerland.  This  appears  to  me  a favoraUo 
moment  to  show  what  electoral  reform  really 
is  in  Switzerland.  We  have  witnessed  ^ 
annihilation  at  Friburg,  Lucerne,  every  where. 
Lately  in  the  canton  of  Vaiid,  an  electoral 
law  was  established;  the  ballot  was  abolished; 
voting  by  a show  of  hands  was  decided  on; 
and  the  election  was  placed  in  the  bands  of 
the  prefect,  who  frequently  proposed  himself. 
Lately,  too,  a Jesuit  happened  to  say  to  the 
prefect,  * Count  the  votes He  was  at  once 
seized  on,  and  thrust  out  of  the  canton.  The 
elections  are  effected  in  the  several  cantons 
under  the  influence  of  the  federal  troops — that 
is,  of  foreign  bayonets.  How  do  you  suppose 
the  most  moderate  of  the  radicals  act  ? During 
the  elections  they  place  the  candidates  and 
electors  who  are  in  their  way  in  the  guard- 
house. (Laughter.)  Such  are  the  theories  of. 
the  men  to  whose  success  toasts  were  drunk 
at  the  banquets  of  the  opposition.  Siippoio 
that  M.  Guizot,  in  order  to  secure  the  success 
of  his  policy,  were  also  to  place  in  the  guard- 
house, during  an  election,  the  deputies  who 
appeared  at  these  banquets;  and  if,  at  the 
same  time,  there  existed  in  England  a great 
association,  organised  to  prepare  reform,  would 
that  body  drink  to  M.  Guizot’s  health? 
(Laughter.)  But  since  I have  thus  denounced 
to  yoii  the  crimes  which  have  been  committed 
in  Switzerland,  whom  do  you  imagine  1 con- 
sider as  the  principal  offender?  The  foreign 
secretaiy  of  state  of  her  Britannic  majesty ! 
(Sensation*  agitation.)  When  noble  pees 
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■NuKl  «p  in  thin  tribune  ami  apeak  wbat  they 
think  ot*  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  of  Prince 
de  Mettemich,  I may  surely  declare  my 
opinion  of  Lord  Palmerston.  It  is  he  who,  in 
my  eyes,  is  the  executioner  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Switzerland;  it  is  he  who,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  making  a manifestation  in  favor  of 
the  good  right,  insisted  on  a previous  under- 
standing among  the  cabinets,  and  so  produced 
procrastinations,  during  which  he  pressed  on 
hostilities  in  Switzerland.  And,  at  a later 
period,  when  the  work  of  iniquity  was  accom- 
plished, it  is  he  who  declared  in  the  house  of 
commons  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  the 
excesses  which  were  being  committed ; it  is 
be,  in  fact,  who  enveloped  by  bis  patronise 
those  who  put  down  independence  and  justice 
in  Switzerland.  I have  always  been  a parti- 
san of  the  English  alliance ; I have  defended  it, 
under  many  circumstances,  arainst  the  attacks 
of  its  adversaries ; moreover,  1 am  a passionate 
admirer  of  that  great  English  nation,  who  first 

{►resented  to  Europe  the  model  of  constitu- 
ional  government ; but  these  sentiments  can- 
not stifle  the  expression  of  my  opinions  and 
my  judgment  on  the  present  line  of  policy  pur- 
sued— a policy  every  where  the  same.  Where 
is  the  great  man,  who  at  this  moment  repre- 
sents England  in  Switzerland,  going  when  he 
quits  Berne?  To  Constantinople — and  why? 
To  promote  a war  on  Greece,  on  that  young 
monarchy  which  is  the  enfant  cheri  of  Europe, 
and  one  of  (be  glorious  works  of  the  present 
day.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  minister 
sends  him  there  has  caused  the  death 
from  grief  of  one  great  minister,  M.  Coletti, 
whose  praise  is  iu  every  mouth.  ^ Marks  of 
adhesion.)  There  are  no  Jesuits  in  Greece. 
(Laughter.)  No,  but  there  is  French  influence, 
and  he  cannot  suffer  that,  and  if  he  has  opposed 
justice  in  Switzerland,  it  is  because  the  cause 
of  justice  is  the  cause  of  France.  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  have  also  had  in  our  history  many  gloomy 
days,  but  never  such  sad  pages.  We  have  had 
our  days  of  despotism,  but  it  was  a glorious 
despotism.  Anarchy  has  also  been,  at  other 
periods,  carried  in  ffiirope  at  the  point  of  our 
Dayonets;  but  then  at  least  we  preserved  at 
borne  peace,  order,  security,  and  justice. 
(Heaf,  bear.)  It  is  not  with  impunity  that 
England  will  have  followed  her  policy.  The 
encouragements  given  to  anarchy  in  Greece, 
in  Switzerland,  will  not  remain  unpunished ; 
the  flames  of  that  conflagration  wdll  cross  the 
channel, and  will  show  England  that  propriety, 
justice,  and  liberty,  are  not  the  privilege  of  one 
nation  alone.  Must  I now  pass  from  the  great 
criminal  to  the  small  one,  and  examine  the 
policy  of  our  own  cabinet?  1 believe  that  it 
nad  good  intentions,  and  I am  grateful  to  it 
for  them;  1 believe  it  was  right  in  wi.shing  to 
intervene  in  the  atfairs  of  Switzerland,  and  I 
have  nothing  to  add  to  the  luminous  demon- 
ftrations  yesterday  made  by  the  Duke  de 
Broglie;  but  1 And  that  the  conduct  which  it 
adopted,  neither  responded  to  its  intentions 
nor  to  its  duty  ; I consider  that  it  acted  under 
the  influence  of  a yoke,  for  which  I always 
reproach  it— that  of  weaknesa.  Tbua,  if  it 


bad  shown  itaeir  more  B3rmpatbetic  and  Ssora 
powerful  at  Ferrara,  it  W’ould  have  been  still 
stronger  in  Switzerland.  When  the  ministry 
has  been  spoken  to  of  the  Jesuits,  it  bad  n^ 
had  the  courage  to  say  that  that  was  only  a 
Birce.  The  phantom  which  it  caressed  two 
years  since  has  now  risen  with  a threatening 
aspect ; the  law  of  justice  says : ‘ Do  not  to 
another  what  you  would  not  that  another 
should  do  unto  you.*  But  it  soon  after  adds : 
*The  justice  that  you  mete  out  to  others  shall 
be  meted  out  to  you.*  It  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  say,  that  1 do  not  ask  for  a posthumous 
intervention,  of  which  no  one  dreams ; I am 
not  in  office,  and  1 do  not  occupy  myself  with 
the  policy  of  the  day  or  of  the  morrow,  but  I 
plunge  into  the  future  the  look  of  a man  who 
believes  in  divine  justice.  Switzerland,  which 
has  substituted  might  for  right,  a conquest  for 
an  alliance,  will  one  day  learn  to  her  cost, 
what  the  abuse  of  force  and  conquest  is. 
When  she  shall  know  it,  and  when  she  shall 
come  (not  by  me— God  forbid)  to  be  insulted 
in  her  defeat,  she  will  miss,  as  a funeral  ora- 
tion, what  is  consoling  under  the  greatest 
adversity— the  respect  and  sympathies  of  hon- 
est men.  As  to  conservative  or  political 
Switzerland — for  to  me  that  is  the  same  thing 
— I shall  take  the  liberty  of  giving  her  a 
counsel,  which  is,  not  to  invite  any  foreign 
power  to  her  aid ; to  reckon  only  on  herself. 
Let  her  And  strength  in  union,  in  a perfect 
understanding  of  Her  wants,  and,  above  all, 
in  a perfect  respect  for  the  principle  of  reli- 
gious liberty ; it  is  surely  time  that  the  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  conservatives  should 
understand  each  other.  I am  of  opinion  that 
the  cantonal  sovereignty  is  henceforward  defi- 
nitively lost;  but  the  religious  sovereignty 
will  renMUo  triumphant  after  so  many  trials. 
I shall,  on  that  point,  only  repeat  what  M. 
Villeroain,  a year  back,  said  of  Poland,  which  1 
love  to  compare  with  Switzerland : * A people 
which  watches  by  its  altars  over  its  nationality 
cannot  perish.*  The  present  situation  may  ^ 
thus  briefly  summed  up:  the  flag  which,  in 
1832  and  1834,  you  vanquished  at  Lyons,  has 
now  risen  again  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jura, 
on  the  most  liberal  frontiers  of  France,  and 
with  the  support  of  England ; and,  in  France, 
you  now  have,  more  than  in  1832  and  1884, 
open  sympathies,  avowed  by  the  convention 
and  the  mountain.  I do  not  ask,  it  may  be 
well  sup|)08ed,  for  any  measures  of  exception ; 
but  what  1 desire  to  witness  is,  that  well- 
disposed  men  may  open  their  eyes— may  arm 
themselves  with  resolution.  For  me,  (he 

freatest  of  evils  is  fear.  What,  think  you, 
as  been  the  origin  of  all  the  catastrophes 
which  have  desolated  France  ? The  fear 
which  the  well-disposed  have  felt  of  the  vilest 
wretches.  (Cries  of  * Yes!  yes'*  Approba- 
tion.) Let  us  not  give  up  to  the  wicked  a 
monopoly  of  energy;  let  the  right-minded 
defend  order  at  home  and  abroad,  by  testifying 
their  horror  and  disgust  for  all  that  resembles 
1792  and  1793;  let  the  principle  of  all  men 
anxious  for  what  is  right  be  the  union  of  liberty 
with  order  and  peace ; let  us  comprehend,  by 
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what  has  just  passed  at  the  other  side  of  the 
Jura,  how  dangeious  it  is  not  to  tolerate  liberty 
even  amongst  those  who  do  not  think  as  we 
do.  Let  us  not  forget  that  liberty  has  just 
been  betrayed  and  immolated  through  the 
agency  of  England,  and  that  France  is  bound 
to  be  its  rallying  point  and  safeguard.*’  (Loud 
and  continued  applause.) 

•*  The  noble  peer,  as  he  descended  from  the 
tribune  and  crossed  to  his  place,  was  warmly 
congratulated  bv  a number  of  bis  colleagues, 
and  some  minutes  elapsed  before  the  commo* 
tion  subsided.” — Tablet, 

Jamaica.  — QmversUme,  — The  honorable 
Thomas  James  Bernard,  member  of  her  ma- 
jesty’s council  in  this  island,  and  chairman  of 
quarter  sessions  for  the  district  of  St.  Mair 
and  St.  Thomas  in  Vale,  was  yesterday  ad- 
mitted by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gotham,  officiating 
priest,  into  the  Catholic  church.  The  cere- 
mony took  place  at  Trinity  chapel,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Hon.  William  Irving  Wilkinson, 
the  Spanish  consul,  and  other  Catholic  gentle- 
men. The  event,  a new  one  to  Jamaica,  has 
created  no  little  sensation.— Jam.  Dee.  Kov.  24. 

Church  in  Sweden.— The  church  has 
but  one  mission  in  Sweden,  (though  in  the 
king’s  dominions  there  is  a second,  which  is 
at  Christiania,  in  Norway).  This,  of  course, 
is  at  Stockholm;  where,  besides  the  private 
chapel  in  the  palace  for  the  females  of  the 
royal  family,  who  are  all  Catholic,  there  is  a 
nice  chapel  of  the  Queen  Anne’s-time  style  of 
architecture  in  the  city,  which  is  open  to  the 
public.  The  vicar-apostolic  resides  at  the 
palace,  and  two  priests  under  his  jurisdiction 
reside  at  the  house  attached  to  the  chapel. 
Th^’y  are  all  three  Germans,  learned  and  admi- 
rable priests,  and  I thought  singularly  well 
qualified  for  their  missionary  situation,  in 
which  so  much  discretion  and  clear-sighted- 
ness are  required.  The  chapel  is  small,  and 
crowded  to  excess,  and  of  course  the  congre- 
gation chiefly  Protestants.  The  sermon  and 
vernacular  parts  of  the  service  are  in  Sweetish. 

If  the  Danes  merely  think  nothing  of  their 
own  clergy,  but  consider  them  a useless  ex- 
pense, it  is  otherwise  with  the  Swedes,  who 
seem  to  have  a cordial  hatred  for  theirs. 
That  this  is  partly  political,  on  account  of  their 
uniting  with  the  nobility  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  legislation  and  stifle  the  influence  of 
the  two  lower  houses,  I do  not  doubt ; but  if 
one  tithe  of  what  is  commonly  reported  of 
their  morals  be  true  (and  that  some  part  is 
aroentahly  true  one  may  see  from  the  reports 
in  the  public  newspapers),  one  cannot  wonder 
that  the  reverend  gentlemen  are  neither  loved 
nor  respected.  But  ou  this  subject  I had 

•hnr  be  silent.  The  three  Catholic  priests 


are  respected  highly  by  every  body,  and  tbal 
is  all  that  concerns  us. 

Both  in  Stockholm  and  in  Copenhagen  the 
music  at  the  mass  consists  of  German  corale 
tunes,  to  which,  in  Copenhagen  certainly, 
German  hymns  were  sung.  1 think  also  in 
Stockholm  the  words  were  German,  but  of 
this  1 am  not  certain,  as  1 did  not  see  the 
book ; but  the  few  works  I fancied  I caught 
of  what  were  sung  were  German  and  not 
Swedish.  This  is  the  more  probable  as  tbe 
German  literature  is  rich  in  beautiful  hymns, 
which  is  not,  I think,  the  case  with  either 
Danish  or  Swedish. 

The  Swedish  Lutheran  clergy  pretend  to 
the  apostolical  succession,  and  deduce  their 
orders  from  Laurence  Peters,  whom  Gustav 
Vasa  appointed  archbishop  of  Ana,  and  who 
is  said  to  have  been  sent  to  Rome,  and  conse- 
crated by  the  pope  himself.  That  the  wretch 
Vasa  sent  Laurentius  Petri  to  travel  for  a time, 
and  that  **Frater  Laurentius”  came  back  to 
bis  abbey,  and  told  the  abbot  and  brethren 
that  he  had  been  consecrated  archbishop  by 
the  pope,  and  that  they  believed  it  and  put  it 
down  in  their  annals,  and  that  the  story  served 
to  gain  the  people’s  acquiescence  in  his  move- 
ments, is  true.  But  that  **  Frater  Laurentius” 
ever  was  consecrated  at  all,  or  was  any  thing 
more  than  in  priest’s  orders,  was  a lie  manu- 
factured between  the  apostate  himself  and  bis 
fellow  traitor  the  villain  Vasa,  whose  charac- 
ter, 1 rejoice  to  say,  the  Swedes  are  beginnieg 
to  see  through. — Tablet. 

Felix  De  Lamennais. — A friend  of  ours 
lately  from  New  York,  tells  us  that  whilst  in 
that  city,  he  saw  it  stated  in  a Paris  paper, 
that  this  once  illustrious  writer,  but  who  after- 
wards unfortunately  allowed  himself  to  be 
misguided  by  false  principles  and  pride,  had 
gone  to  Rome  to  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff  and  acknowledge  bis  errors. 
May  it  be  so ! But  even  if  this  be  a false 
report,  we  do  cherish  the  hope  of  bearing  some 
day  of  his  conversion,  for  we  know  that  many 
fervent  supplications  are  every  day  addressed 
for  him  to  the  “ Refuge  of  tinners,**  the  Blessed 
Mother  of  God,  by  the  members  of  the  *•  Arch- 
confraternity of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary,”  in  France,  and  particularly  in  Paris; 
and  **it  is  unheard  of  that  anyone  who  had 
recourse  to  her,  and  begged  the  assistance  of 
her  prayers,  ever  was  forsaken.”—  C.  Mvocate. 

A New  Arcuconfraternity We  have 

read,  with  much  gratification,  several  comma- 
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akations  to  tba  IMven,  on  the  subject  of  a 
new  archeonfraternity  established  at  Langrttf 
department  of  Hauti  MamM,  in  Fiance.  The 
truly  Christian  sentiment  from  which  it  origi- 
nated, the  eminently  pious  object  for  which  it 
was  organized,  and  the  distinguished  encour- 
agement which  the  sovereign  pontiff  has  given 
to  it,  rendered  it  peculiarly  interesting  to  all 
Catholics. 

Some  time,  we  believe,  in  the  beginning  of 
last  year,  the  pious  and  talented  bishop  of  Lan- 
gres,  the  Right  Rev.  Peter  Louis  Parisis,  start- 
ed, in  his  episcopal  city,  an  association  for  the 
reparation  of  the  offences  committed  against 
Almighty  God,  by  blasphemies  and  the  profa- 
nation of  the  Lord*s  day.  It  soon  became  most 
popular  among  the  faithful  who  asked  in  great 
numbers  to  be  admitted  as  members;  and  a 
statement  of  the  rules,  practices,  and  actual 
state  of  the  association  having  been  sent  to  the 
pope,  his  holiness,  not  only  gave  it  a full  sanc- 
tion, but  erected  it  into  an  archconiraternity 
by  an  apostolical  brief  of  the  SOtli  of  July, 
1847«  snd  enriched  it  with  numerous  indul- 
gences. Since  that  the  bishop  of  Langres  has 
received  from  Cardinal  Ferrellit  then  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  a letter  in  which  we  read  the 
following : 

‘*Our  holy  father,  the  pope,  after  having 
already  given  you  proofs  of  bis  great  satisfac- 
tion at  the  institution  of  the  association  for  the 
reparation  ....  and  designs  to  add  a new 
pledge  of  bis  sentiments  by  permitting  his 
own  august  name  to  be  inscribed  on  the  list  of 
the  members  associated  for  this  holy  work. 
Whilst  informing  your  lordship  of  this  mark 
of  sovereign  benevolence,  1 beg  that  my  name  | 


be  likewise  Inscribed  on  the  same  list,  being 
myself  desirous  to  belong  to  an  associi^on, 
which  is  undoubtedly  destined  to  procure  great 
blessings  to  the  church  and  to  the  faithful.” 

Thus  encouraged  and  patronised,  the 
archconfraternity  has  already  spread  nearly 
throughout  the  whole  diocess  of  Langres,  and 
is  beginning  to  be  established  in  several  others. 
This  is  truly  the  association  we  need  ih  our 
age. — C.  Advocate. 

Various  Items. — Denmark. — The  king  of 
Denmark,  Christian  VIII,  died  on  the  20th  of 
January. 

Isaac  D*Itraeli. — This  celebrated  literary 
character  died  recently,  in  England,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  80  years. 

Esparlero  arrived  at  Madrid  on  the  7th 
January,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
demonstrations  of  joy. 

jlM-el-Kader  has  surrendered  to  the  French, 
and  is  to  be  transferred  to  a chateau  at  Villadieu. 

Mount  SI.  Bernard. — The  monks  of  Mt.  St. 
Bernard,  whose  noble  and  disinterested  bene- 
volence has  been  so  long  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  have  been  forced  to  retire  within  the 
limits  of  Sardinia,  by  the  cruel  persecutions 
of  the  Radical  government  of  Switzerland. 

Princess  Adelaide,  sister  of  Louis  Philippe, 
died  lately  in  Paris,  aged  71  yeais. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  is  said  to  be  in  a very 
delicate  state  of  health. 

Clerical  Denunciations. — This  subject  has 
excited  a great  deal  of  tierce  discussion.  The 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  has  addressed  a long  and 
vigorous  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  an- 
swer to  one  in  which  the  latter  was  most  severe 
and  unjust  in  reference  to  the  Irish  clergy. 


Diocess  or  Louisville. — We  learn  from 
the  Catholic  Jldvocale  the  most  gratify  ing  intel- 
ligence, that  the  Very  Rev.  Martin  J.  Spalding 
has  been  appointed  coadjutor  to  the  bishop  of 
Louisville.  We  congratulate  him  and  the  Cath- 
olics of  that  diocess  on  so  auspicious  an  event. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  following  letter  has  been  handed  to  us 
for  publication,  by  one  of  the  aggrieved  parties 
to  whom  it  alludes.  We  would  not  open  our 
columns  to  this  communication,  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  parties*  have  been  denied  an  opportu- 
nity of  defending  themselves  in  the  paper  which 
first  assailed  them,  this  paper  having  rejected 
their  respective  vindications.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  fefuse 
them  a public  hearing  in  the  Magazine.  In 
doing  so,  we  are  actuated  only  by  a desire  of 

• The  Very  Rev.  John  Neuman,  auperior  of  the  Re- 
dempiorivta  in  the  United  Stated,  and  Maximilian 
Owtel,  Eaq.,  editor  of  the  KaikoU$cke  Kirckas  ZeUwig. 


extending  to  others  a right  which  every  one 
may  properly  claim,  the  right  of  being  fairly 
heard  before  being  condemned. 


SPIRIT  or  THE  CATHOLIC  PRESS. 

2b  the  editor  of  the  U.  8.  Cath.  Magazine. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir: — Such  is  the  influence 
which  the  press  may  wield,  to  the  honor  or 
the  detriment  of  religion,  that  they  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  latter,  caiv- 
not  but  notice  with  deep  regret  any  marked 
deviations,  on  the  part  of  our  Catholic  jour- 
nals, from  the  principles  which  ought  to  gov- 
ern them.  No  one  will  deny  that  it  is  the  im- 
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peritive  duty  of  those  who  conduct  a periodi* 
cal,«to  be  just  and  true  in  their  declarations, 
and  to  observe,  in  their  intercourse  with  other 
journals,  that  courtesy  and  charity  to  which 
all  men  are  entitled.  If  there  is  a divine  pre- 
cept forbidding  us  to  bear  false  witness  against 
our  neighbor,  how  much  more  strictly  is  the 
editor  of  a newspaper  bound  by  its  injunc- 
tions ? How  rapidly  and  extensively  are  the 
errors  which  he  commits  disseminated  through- 
out the  country,  and  how  difficult  is  it  to 
rectify  the  false  impressions,  or  to  repair  the 
evil  consequences  which  are  the  result  of  his 
negligence  ? But,  if  it  is  a duty  for  a Chris- 
tian to  be  just,  it  is  equally  so  to  be  charitable, 
and  we  are  at  a loss  to  conceive  how  the  con- 
ductors of  a religious  journal,  while  they  pro- 
fess to  be  the  advocates  of  morality,  can  so 
easily  emancipate  themselves  from  the  rules 
of  courtesy  and  decorum,  which  are  nothing 
less  than  the  dictates  of  Christian  charity  and 
propriety.  These  reflections  have  been  sug- 
gested by  several  articles  in  recent  numbers 
of  the  New  York  FreemarCi  Jourrial^  a paper 
of  which  we  would  be  delighted  to  speak  in 
terms  of  unqualified  praise,  but  which  has  of 
late  manifested  so  great  a disregard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  that  we  consider  a public 
protest  against  such  a course  due  to  the  com- 
munity, and  to  those  who  have  been  injured, 
especially.  This  protest  is  the  more  called 
for,  as  the  Freeman^s  Journal,  after  having 
published  the  offensive  articles  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  refused  to  give  publicity  to  the 
vindications  of  those  whom  it  bad  assailed, 
although  they  were  most  assuredly  entitled  to 
a patient  hearing.  It  made  indeed  a few  re- 
marks in  regard  to  the  communications  of 
the  injured  parties,  but  it  left  the  most  objec- 
tionable charges  against  them  unretracted  and 
undenied.  We  therefore  beg  leave  to  state 
things  as  they  occurred,  in  answer  to  the  mis- 
representations of  a writer  in  the  Freeman*$ 
Journal. 

In  that  paper  of  January  22d,  a communi- 
cation appeared,  relative  to  a celebration 
which  took  place  at  the  fair  recently  held  in 
Baltimore  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholic  Ger- 
man schools.  This  celebration,  consisting 
partly  of  music  and  partly  of  a convivial  en- 
tertainment, was  held  by  the  St.  Aloysian  soci- 
ety belonging:  to  the  church  of  St.  Alphonsus, 
and  such  was  the  propriety  and  decorum  with 
which  it  was  conducted,  that  several  of  the 
most  pious  and  respectable  Catholics  of  Balti- 


more expressed  themselves  even  edified  by  tfie 
seene  which  they  had  witnessed.  This  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  be  the  case,  especially 
as  two  of  the  reverend  g:entlemen  connected 
with  St.  Alphonsus*  church,  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Very  Rev.  Superior  to  preside 
at  the  celebration,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
effectually  insuring  order  and  propriety.  An 
account  of  the  above  mentioned  celebntioii 
having  appeared  in  the  Kirchen  Zeifun^,  a 
German  Catholic  paper  published  in  Balti- 
more, a certain  correspondent  of  the  Free^ 
man's  Journal  took  the  liberty  of  misrepre- 
senting the  whole  affair,  intimating  in  his  re- 
marks that  it  was  much  more  a scene  of  dis- 
sipation and  immorality  than  of  innocent 
amusement,  and  censuring  the  editor  of  the 
Kirchen  Zeitung  for  admitting  into  his  paper 
the  communication  of  one  whom  he  (the  cor- 
respondent) calls  a “giddy  and  unwise  contrib- 
utor.*’ But  this  is  not  all : he  has  made  the  Rev. 
clergy  play  a part  in  this  scene,  the  offspring 
of  his  own  morbid  fancy,  and  the  narrative  of 
whii’h  he  terms  “scandalizing”  to  the  commu- 
nity. The  Rev.  superior  of  the  Redemptorista 
and  seven  of  his  religious  are  made  to  figure  in 
this  pretended  scene  of  scandal ; and  thus,  by 
a blundering  distortion  of  the  article  in  the 
Kirchen  Zeitung,  he  has  not  only  made  false 
statements,  but  he  has  done  a gross  injustice 
to  the  editor  of  the  German  paper,  and  has  re- 
flected still  more  indecently  upon  the  clergy 
of  St.  Alphonsus*  church,  than  whom  a more 
zealous  and  exemplary  body  of  clergymen 
could  not  be  named.  Who  can  be  secure 
against  the  Rhafls  of  calumny,  if  the  best 
among  our  clergy  and  laity  are  to  be  thus 
assailed  in  our  journals,  through  the  negli- 
gence and  indiscretion  of  editors  ? 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Freeman's  Jmtr^ 
nal,  we  find  an  instance  of  injustice  and  vul- 
garity which  any  reflecting  Catholic  must  be 
pained  to  see  in  a religious  periodical,  that 
stands  forth  as  a guide  to  the  faithful.  The 
Freeman's  Journal,  of  December  25th,  in  no- 
ticing the  Catholic  Almanac  for  1848,  had 
set  aside  all  regard  for  the  rules  of  a sound 
and  dignified  criticism,  indulging  in  remarks 
which  were  as  low  and  intemperate  in  their 
tone  ^s  the  sub.stance  of  them  was  devoid  of 
truth ; so  much  so,  that  the  editor  of  the  Kit- 
chen Zeitung  in  announcing  the  appearance  of 
the  Almanac,  thought  proper  to  animadvert 
upon  the  observations  of  the  Freeman's  Jour- 
nal. Upon  this,  the  editor  of  the  latter  paper 
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puMbhed  tbe  remarks  of  the  Kircken  Zeitungt 
but  with  such  inbrepresentation  as  obviously 
tended  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  editor  of  the 
Qermaii  paper,  and  the  Fruman's  Journal 
closed  the  article  with  these  words  : **  A per* 
son  who  reads  German  hands  us  the  above 
paragraph,  and  suggests  that  next  year  the 
Almanac  be  printed  in  Dutch*'  Such  a re* 
mark,  Mr.  Editor,  we  admit,  may  draw  a 
laugh  from  a certain  class  of  persons ; but  we 
venture  to  assert  that  there  are  few  who  will 
pronounce  it  an  illustration  of  good  manners, 
or  who  will  not  think  that  it  is  altogether  un- 
worthy of  the  courteous  and  dignified  tone 
that  should  characterize  tbe  relation  between 
one  editor  and  another. 

These  remarks,  Mr.  Editor,  have  not  been 
made  through  any  ill-will  against  the  Free- 


man’s Journal : for  we  should  rejoice  to  see  it, 
after  some  reformation  of  its  spirit,  circulated 
through  every  part  of  the  United  States : but 
we  have  wished  to  do  an  act  of  justice  to  those 
who  have  been  publicly  wronged  by  that 
paper,  and  whose  wrongs  it  refused  adequately 
to  redress,  though  they  bad  an  undoubted 
right  to  a public  bearing  in  its  columns.  Let 
us  hope  and  pray,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  admo- 
nition of  the  apostle,  **  speaking  the  truth  ia 
love,”  may  be  faithfully  reduced  to  practice  by 
the  conductors  of  all  our  religious  periodicab. 
We  cannot  expect  the  people  to  practise  th#' 
virtues  of  justice  and  charity,  if  our  CatboUe 
papers,  which  ought  to  be  their  guides,  set 
them  an  example  of  calumny  and  scurrility. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

M.  O. 


LITERARY 
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The  work  claiming  to  be  the  ConslUutions  of  the 
Holy  jSpoetlet ; including  the  Canons : Whis- 
hn*s  version,  revised  from  the  Greek,  with  a 
Prize  Essay,  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  upon 
their  origin  and  contents : translated  from  the 
German,  by  Irah  Chase,  D.  D.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  & Co.  Philadelphia : Oeo.  S. 
Appleton.  8 VO.  pp.  496. 

The  jSposlolical  Constilutions  are  an  ancient 
collection  of  regulations  bearing  the  name  of 
St.  dement  of  Rome,  and  attributed  by  the 
oompiler,  whoever  be  was,  to  the  apostles. 
They  are  believed  to  have  made  their  appear* 
aace  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  and  are 
divided  into  eight  books,  which  contain  a 
•variety  of  regulations  respecting  the  discipline 
tad  ceremonies  of  tbe  church.  Almost  all 
critics  agree  that  these  constitutions  were  not 
compiled  by  St.  Clement,  and  were  not  framed 
1^  the  apostles;  yet  that  they  embrace  dif- 
Isrent  portions  of  the  ancient  liturgies,  and 
Vinous  points  of  discipline  as  observed  by  the 
primitive  Christians.  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
Catholic  critics,  and  many  of  the  most  learned 
among  Protestant  writers.  Together  with  the 
Apostolical  Conststutions  appeared  also  tbe 
Gtaont  of  the  JposUee,  a cc^ectioR  of  disci* 
plmafy  enactments,  which  are  equally  admit- 
ted to  be  postBaor  to  the  apostolic  age,  and  to 
consiatol  canons  framed  by  councils  or  bishops 


in  the  second  and  third  centuries.  Thus  far, 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions  and  canons  are  a 
reliable  authority  in  regard  to  various  points 
of  discipline,  which  were  observed  throughout 
the  church  at  large,  or  in  particular  districts, 
and  indirectly  they  bear  witness  to  diiferent 
matters  of  faith.  The  several  orders  of  the 
priesthood,  tbe  superiority  of  bishops  over 
priests,  the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  prayers  for  tbe 
dead  daring  the  oblation,  &c.,  are  plainly 
mentioned  in  this  collection,  which  conse- 
quently affords  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
the  Protestant  to  think  that  his  church  is  that 
of  the  earliest  Christian  times.  Hence  fre- 
quent attempts  have  been  made  by  learned 
Protestants  to  lessen  the  authority  of  the  apos- 
tolic canons  and  constitutions,  and  among 
them  the  author  of  tbe  Prize  Essay  at  tho 
University  of  Bonn,  and  bis  translator,  tb« 
Rev.  Dr.  Chase.  They  would  lead  their 
readers  to  imagine  that  this  collection  is  an 
evidence  of  innovations*  having  been  intro- 
duced into  the  ebureb,  and  a means  by  whlcfr 
these  innovations  were  afterwards  perpetuated. 
But  the  seasoning  of  these  gentlemen  is  of  a 
very  singular  character,  and  far  behind  the 
age.  They  lay  it  down  as  an  incontrovertible 
principle,  that  whatever  is  in  frvor  of  Catholic 
doctrine  and  discipline  must  necessarily  be  at 
war  with  tbe  Bible  and  the  practice  of  tbe 
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apostolic  age : hence  they  infer  that  the  toU 
lection,  passing  under  the  name  of  Comtitu^ 
Horn  and  Canonn  qf  ike  is  a fanciful 

production  in  regard  to  those  points  in  which 
Catholicity  is  represented  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Protestantism.  But  there  are  two  con- 
•iderations  which  give  this  collection  weight, 
as  a witness,  in  favot  of  Catholic  discipline 
and  against  the  innovations  of  modem  reform- 
ers. The  first  of  these  is  that  the  Catholic 
discipline  there  set  forth,  is  on  many  points 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  earliest 
liturgies  and  ecclesiastical  writers:  the  sec- 
ond  is,  that  Protestant  critics  themselves  have 
vindicated  the  authority  of  this  collection. 
It  is  in  vain  then  for  the  Priee  Essayist,  or  bis 
translator,  to  treat  us  to  speculative  discussions 
on  the  subject ; it  will  never  cease  to  be  true 
that  the  canons  and  constitutions  of  the  apos- 
tles, although  not  written  by  the  apostles,  and 
although  containing  various  inaccuracies,  are 
in  many  respects  a faithful  representation  of 
the  discipline  which  was  practised  in  the  veiy 
earliest  periods  of  the  Christian  era. 

Letter$  io  the  JU,  Rev.  John  Hughet,  Roman 

Catholic  Bithop  of  New  York.  By  Kirwan. 

Baltimore:  Methodist  Protestant  church. 

18mo.  pp.  108. 

The  writer  of  these  letters  pretends  to  have 
been  raised  a Catholic,  and  afterwards,  when 
more  enligh/enedt  to  have  become  a Protestant. 
His  letters  prove  him  to  be  either  a gross 
ignoramus  or  a very  shameless  deceiver,  and 
the  only  wonder  to  us  is,  that  men  who  lay 
claim  to  intelligence  and  Christian  candor,  can 
be  so  far  duped  or  so  reckless  as  to  take  part 
in  the  circulation  of  such  mendacious  produc- 
tions. 

Peace  with  Mexico,  by  Albert  Gallatin.  New 

York:  Bartlett  & Welford,  pp.  84. 

We  know  not  who  has  sent  us  this  pam- 
phlet, the  political  character  of  which  forbids 
us  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  questions  of 
which  it  treats.  But  the  high  reputation  of 
the  author,  as  well  as  the  calm  and  pacific 
tone  in  which  he  discusses  the  actual  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  Mexico,  cannot  fail 
to  commend  his  veflections  to  attentive  con- 
sideration. 

DicNm  Review,  No.  XLVI.  January,  1848. 

London : Richardson  & Son. 

With  some  few  exceptions,  this  is  an  able 
and  interesting  number  of  the  Dublin  Catholic 
Qi)jirferly.  We  regret,  however,  to  perceive, 


in  the  article  on  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Peru, 
an  instance  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  critic,  which  will  tend  greatly  to  neu- 
tralize the  effect  of  his  strictures  on  Mr. 
Prescott's  style.  In  noticing  certain  ia- 
accuracies  in  the  historian's  mode  of  ex- 
pression, the  reviewer  says:  « We  inlended 
to  have  noticed  these  errors  at  the  end  of 
our  paper,  but  we  find  we  shall  not  have 
space."  (p.  828,  note.)  Had  he  reflected  a 
moment,  or  carefully  looked  over  his  paper 
before  committing  it  to  the  press,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  he  would  have  detected,  in  the 
above  quoted  sentence,  a violation  of  grammar, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  very 
object  of  the  critic's  remarks  in  this  place  is 
to  reproach  Mr.  Prescott  with  faults  of  English. 
Every  one  will  admit  that  an  action  is  alwa3rs 
posterior  to  the  intention  of  doing  it;  whence  it 
is  correct  to  say,  toe  intended  to  notice,  but  we 
cannot  say,  consistently  with  the  rules  of  En- 
glish grammar,  (see  Murray,  Rule  13  of  Syn- 
tax), we  intended  io  have  noticed,  as,  in  this 
expression,  the  perfect  tense  of  the  infinitive 
mood  implies  that  the  action  was  past  when  the 
intention  was  had;  which  was  neither  meant  by 
the  writer,  nor  could  possibly  be  the  case.  We 
would  not  direct  attention  to  this  inadvertency 
of  the  reviewer,  but  for  the  fact  that  such  in- 
stances of  carelessness  are  becoming  very 
general,  and  may  be  often  detected  among 
writers  of  distinguished  abilities.  But,  if  it  is 
important  for  the  purity  of  our  language,  that 
grammatical  accuracy  should  be  observed,  it 
becomes  the  peculiar  duty  of  writers  and 
critics  to  adhere  strictly  to  those  rules  which 
the  authority  of  recognized  standards  or  polite 
usage  has  established. 

It  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  state  here,  espe- 
cially as  the  fact  has  been  overlooked  in  the 
Dvblin  Review,  that  PreecotVe  Conquest  of  Peru  • 
is  characterized  by  an  unusual  degree  of  bigotry 
and  ignorance,  in  reference  to  Catholicity. 

Metropolitan  and  Catholic  Coorikr. 
We  understand  that  an  agent  is  now  soliciting 
subscriptions  to  a paper,  with  the  above  title, 
which  is  to  be  published  in  Washington  city. 
The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  has  informed  us, 
and  to  prevent  liability  to  error,  we  have  beea 
authorized  by  him  to  state,  «tbat  he  knows 
nothing  about  the  paper  to  be  issued  in  Wash- 
ington, and  that  if  it  be  a Catholic  paper  it  has 
not,  of  course,  the  requisite  sanction  and  ap- 
probation of  the  diocesan  authorities." 
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SACRAMENTAL  CONFESSION. 


'*BaKNSB  op  the  Cb088.” 
N compliance  with  a 
previous  promise,  to 
give  full  satisfaction 
to  our  opponents  on 
the  subject  of  confes- 
sion to  priests,  we 
shall  now  place  be- 
fore the  reader  the 
difierent  proofs  of  this 
Catholic  dogma  and 
practice.  On  account 
of  the  great  number 
and  variety  of  these 
proofs,  we  will  ar- 
range them  under 
three  separate  heads, 
answering  to  the  prin- 
cipal sources  from 
which  they  are  taken,  viz.  ecclesiastical 
history,  ancient  tradition,  and  sacred 
Scripture. 

I.  Historical  Proofs. — Every  one 
knows  the  celebrated  decree  of  the  fourth 
Council  of  Lateran  (A.  D.  1215,)  by 
which  it  is  enjoined  upon  all  the  faithful 
of  both  sexes  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  discretion,  to  confess  their  sins,  at  least 
once  a year,  to  their  proper  priest ; under 
the  penalty  (to  be  inflicted  as  every  bishop 
VoL.  VII— No.  4.  16 


Febraarv,  1646.  Philadelphia. 

may  deem  expedient),  of  being  debarred 
during  life  the  entrance  of  the  church, 
and  being  deprived  after  death  of  Chris- 
tian burial.* 

There  is  nothing  in  this  decree  to  jus- 
tify the  conclusion  that  sacramental  con- 
fession was  an  innovation.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  easy  to  perceive,  both  in  the 
obvious  import  of  the  words,  and  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  that  the  Fa- 
thers of  Lateran  merely  intended  to  check 
the  negligence  of  lukewarm  Christians, 
and  to  enforce  the  observance  of  an  essen- 
tial precept  already  existing,  by  strictly 
forbidding  any  one  to  pass  more  than  a 
year  without  going  to  confession.  **The 
church,”  says  the  Council  of  Trent,  ''did 
not  by  the  Lateran  decree  establish  sacra- 
mental confession,  which  she  knew  to 
have  been  instituted  by  God  and  to  be 
necessary  by  the  divine  law ; but  she  en- 
joined that  all  the  faithful  who  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  discretion,  should  ob- 
serve the  precept  of  confession,  at  least 
once  a year.”t  This  is  manifestly  the  on- 
ly meaning  that  can  be  given  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran. 

* Cone.  Later,  iv.  Can.  21. 

t Cone.  Trid.  tcff.  ziv.  eap.  t. 
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Yet,  this  plain  statement  of  the  fact 
does  not  satisfy  our  adversaries.  They 
maintain  that  the  practice  of  confession 
to  priests  originated  in  the  abovemenlion- 
ed  decree;  nay,  some  of  them  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  it,  from  the  name  of  the 
pontiff  who  presided  at  Lateran,  “ a con- 
trivance of  Pope  Innocent  III,  set  up  for  thp 
torment  of  Christian  consciences.^^  Before 
we  refute  this  fanciful  theory  of  theirs, 
by  producing  a multitude  of  facts  and 
testimonies,  we  will  first  notice  the  many 
false  assumptions  and  absurd  conse- 
quences which  it  necessarily  implies. 

In  order  to  maintain  that  the  practice  of 
confession  was  first  contrived  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent III, and  then  introduced  into  ihechurch 
by  the  cooperation  of  the  great  council  over 
which  he  presided,  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
pose, 1.  That  this  pontiff  at  once  persuad- 
ed all  the  bishops  there  present,  (upwards 
of  four  hundred),  and  ail  the  deputies  of 
absent  bishops  or  prelates  of  inferior  rank, 
to  adopt  the  regulation  in  question,  and 
make  it  a law  for  all  Christendom : 2.  That 
they  unanimously  and  without  a dissen- 
tient voice,  became  convinced  of  its  utili- 
ty, its  propriety,  its  necessity,  and  admit- 
ted the  strength  of  the  motives  which  the 
pope  adduced : 3.  That  without  the  least 
opposition  and  protestation,  they  acqui- 
esced in  its  adoption,  consenting  at  the 
same  time  to  be  bound  themselves  by  the 
painful  yoke,  and  to  assume  the  equally 
unpleasant  task  of  hearing  the  confessions 
of  others : 4.  That  the  ambassadors  of  all 
the  Catholic  princes,  who  were  also  pre- 
sent at  this  solemn  assembly,  accepted 
with  equal  readiness,  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  likewise  for  their  respective 
sovereigns,  the  novel  obligation  of  going 
to  confession,  and  that  none  of  the  latter 
thought  of  censuring  and  rejecting  this 
extraordinary  proceeding  of  their  ambas- 
sadors : 5.  That,  when  the  bishops,  upon 
their  return  from  the  council  to  their  dio- 
cesses,  promulgated  and  enforced  the  im- 
portant decree,  they  did  not  meet  with 
any  greater  opposition  from  their  numer- 
ous clergy,  than  the  pope  had  experienced 


from  themselves:  6.  That  the  multitude 
of  the  faithful,  every  where,  yielded  with 
the  same  facility : 7.  What  is  more  won- 
derful still,  that  the  Lateran  decree  and 
the  supposed  novelty  which  it  introduced, 
were  unanimously  received  as  divine  law, 
coming  from  Christ  through  the  apostles : 
Lastly,  that  all  this  extraordinary  innova- 
tion took  place  without  its  having  been 
noticed  by  any  writer;  at  least  without 
his  leaving  the  slightest  vestige  of  any 
such  notice  for  the  information  of  poste- 
rity ; and  that  it  was  effected  throughout 
the  whole  Christian  world,  as  quietly,  ea- 
sily and  rapidly,  as  mushrooms  spiing  up 
and  grow  during  a damp  summer  night. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  these 
various  assupaptions  regarding  the  pretend- 
ed human  origin  of  sacramental  confes- 
sion, are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a mass 
of  absurd  and  incredible  suppositions;  the 
most  incredible  that  ever  were  conceived. 
Suppose  thateven  the  greatest  authority  on 
earth  would  at  present, — for  the  first  time, 
— attempt  to  impose  upon  all  Christians 
the  painful  and  humiliating  precept  of  con- 
fession, tuch  as  ii  is  practised  by  CalhoHes^ 
will  any  one  imagine  that  this  could  be  ac- 
complished without  giving  rise  to  consid- 
erable disturbances ; or  even  that  such  a 
design  could  be  accomplished  at  all?  Can 
it  be  imagined  that  all  the  faithful  would  si- 
. lently  submit  to  it,  and  unanimously  agree 
upon  its  practical  acceptance,  without  urg- 
ing innumerable  complaints  against  so  ex- 
traordinary and  so  painful  a yoke?  Such 
a supposition  carries  its  own  refutation 
along  with  it;  and  whoever  should  adopt 
it,  would  only  prove  that  he  is  utterly  un- 
acquainted, not  only  with  the  nature  of 
the  human  heart,  but  also  with  the  expe- 
rience of  all  ages. 

Now,  those  Christians  who  lived  in  the 
thirteenth  century  and  about  the  time  of 
the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  had  the 
same  nature,  the  same  pride  and  the  same 
passions  that  we  have.  They  were  not 
less  ashamed  of  their  sins,  than  we  are  of 
ours.  How  did  it  happen,  then,  that  they 
I unanimously,  and  all  at  once,  submitted 
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to  the  most  restrictive  and  hamiliating 
practice  that  exists  among  men ; and  that 
(hef  did  so,  without  the  slightest  murmur 
or  opposition,  since  history  no  where  pre- 
sents the  least  vestige  of  any  such  oppo- 
sition, although  incontestable  proofs  of  it 
would  be  found  every  where,  had  it  really 
occnrred.  How  was  it  that  neither  clergy 
Dor  iaity,  neither  sovereigns  nor  subjects, 
neither  learned  nor  unlearned,  objected  to 
the  equally  important  and  ofiensive  inno- 
vation ; as  if  every  body  at  that  time  had 
become  infatuated,  blind  and  senseless? 
Above  all,  what  inconceivable  folly  must 
have  possessed  them,  to  adopt  themselves 
and  transmit  to  their  posterity  a hrm  be- 
lief that  confession  had  been  ordained  by 
Christ,  while,  according  to  the  supposi- 
tion we  are  discussing,  they  knew  full 
well  that  it  was  the  mere  effect  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical and  recent  enactment? 

Lastly,  what  are  we  to  say,  i%this  case, 
of  the  pope,  bishops,  priests  and  monks, 
all  of  whom,  without  a single  exception, 
agreed  to  introduce  or  promote  this  pre- 
tended novelty  ? What  are  we  to  say  of 
them  all,  except  that  they  were,  at  once, 
the  most  skilful  and  the  most  imprudent 
of  men?  The  most  skilful,  in  having 
succeeded  so  wonderfully  in  an  undertak- 
ing the  success  of  which  was  evidently 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  power; 
and  yet  the  most  imprudent,  in  imposing 
on  themselves,  not  only  the  most  restric- 
tive duty  of  religion,  but  likewise  the  most 
painful  as  well  as  the  most  difficult  part 
of  their  whole  ministry. 

Such  are  the  numerous  and  insuperable 
difficulties  which  they  are  compelled  to 
admit,  who  assign  a merely  human  origin 
to  the  precept  of  sacramental  confession. 
We  might,  therefore,  consider  the  divine 
institution  of  this  practice  already  suffi- 
ciently proved.  But,  we  will  show  at 
greater  length  how  untenable  the  position 
of  onr  adversaries  is,  by  consulting  the 
venerable  monuments  of  ecclesiastical  an- 
tiquity. Here  again,  a variety  of  positive 
testimoniea  and  facta  will  force  us  to  con- 
clude, that  the  dogma  and  practice  of  sa- 


cramental confession  could  not  have  been 
introduced  into  the  church  by  the  fourth 
Council  of  Lateran,  since  they  were  uni- 
versally known  and  admitted  before  that 
council ; and  surely  this  cannot  be  called  a 
human  invention,  which  every  kind  of 
evidence  proves  to  have  been  established 
by  Christ  himself.  We  will  quote,  first, 
the  ecclesiastical  authors  and  historians 
who  wrote  but  a short  time,  more  or  less, 
before  the  great  council  of  Lateran ; from 
them  we  shall  ascend  to  earlier  periods, 
even  to  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  till 
we  reach  by  this  retrograde  course  the 
very  origin  of  Christianity. 

Peter  of  Blois,  who  was  not  less  com- 
mendable |br  his  piety  than  his  learning, 
and  who  died  A.  P.  1200,  fifteen  years 
before  the  enactment  of  the  Lateran  de- 
cree, has  left  a treatise  on  confession,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  he  says: 
''Let  no  one  say,  I make  my  confession 
in  secret,  and  in  presence  of  God  j for,  if 
that  confession  were  sufficient,  the  power 
of  the  keys  would  have  been  given  in 
vain  to  St.  Peter. ....  If  shame  prevents 
you  from  declaring  your  sins,  remember 
that  the  book  of  consciences  will  be  open- 
ed before  all  mankind,  on  the  day  of  judg^ 
ment.^'* 

Richard  of  St.  Victor,  one  of  the  great- 
est theologians  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
who  departed  this  Hfe  in  1173,  has  the 
following  words  in  his  treatise  on  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing:  "True 
penance  is  a detestation  of  sin,  with  a 
firm  resolution  to  avoid  it,  to  confess  it, 
and  to  atoue  for  it. ... . If  the  penitent 
neglect  to  look  for  a priest  m order  to 
make  his  confession  to  him,  and  to  re- 
ceive absolution  from  him,  he  cannot  es- 
cape eternal  misery.^ 

St.  Bernard,  (whose  death  took  place 
in  1153),  so  conspicuous  for  the  sanctity 
of  his  life,  the  splendor  of  his  miracles, 
and  the  excellence  of  his  writings,  speaks 
thus : " Confession  ought  to  be  sincere, 
and  without  any  disguise.  For  what  does 

• Tract.  De  ConfeM.  Saeram. 

t Tract,  de  poteat,  ligand,  cap,  T et  vili. 
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it  arail  to  declare  some  sins^  aod  conceal 
the  others  ? All  things  are  open  to 
the  eyes  of  God ; and  darest  thou  conceal 
any  thing  from  him  who  holds  the  place 
of  God  in  so  great  a sacrament?  Go  and 
declare  fully  whatever  excruciates  thy 
heart;  disclose  thy  wound,  in  order  that 
thou  mayest  experience  the  efficacious 
assistance  of  the  physician.”*  In  another 
place,  having  quoted  that  passage  of  Deu> 
teronomy  : The  Vfcrd  ii  very  nigh  wUo  thu, 
in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart,  (xxx,  14,) 
he  adds : **  Remember  to  have  the  word 
not  in  your  mouth  or  in  your  heart  only, 
but  in  both  together.  In  the  first  place, 
the  word,  by  being  in  the  heart  of  the 
sinner,  excites  him  to  a salutgry  contri- 
tion; then,  being  in  his  mouth,  it  takes 
from  him  that  false  shame  which  would 
prevent  a necessary  confession. — And  let 
not  the  priest  absolve  the  sinner  who  tes- 
tifies sorrow  for  his  sins,  unless  he  has 
also  confessed  them.”t  Such  are  the 
words  of  the  great  St.  Bernard,  for  whom 
Luther  himself  expressed  a veneration. 

St.  Anselm  may  likewise  be  adduced 
as  a writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  though 
he  belongs  also  to  the  eleventh,  as  he  was 
appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
1093,  and  died  in  1 109.  This  learned  and 
holy  doctor,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
his  age,  speaks  thus  in  his  homily  on  the 
ten  lepers : Disclose  to  the  priests,  by  a 
sincere  and  humble  confession,  all  the 
stains  of  your  interior  leprosy,  in  order 
that  you  may  be  cleansed  from  il.”t 

To  these  testimonies  might  be  added 
those  of  Hugh  of  St.  Victor;}  of  Yvo, 
bishop  of  Chartres,!  etc.  Thus  within 
scarcely  one  hundred  years  before  the 
Council  of  Lateran,  how  many  unexcep- 
tionable vouchers  do  we  find  for  the  truth 
of  our  assertion,  that  confession  to  priests 
was  universally  admitted  to  be  a binding 
and  necessary  precept,  prior  to  that  coun- 
cil! 


* De  dirertif,  Serm.  zl,  n.  6. 

^ Admon.  ad  Militea  templi,  cap.  zii,  n.  30. 
' m.  in  cap.  zrii  Erang.  8.  Luc. 

>1.  De  Sacramentis  fidei. 

^ ' III  capita  jejuaii. 


This,  however,  is  only  the  beginning  of 
our  proofs.  We  shall  now  offer,  as  evi- 
dences of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the 
church  during  the  five  or  six  preceding 
ages,  (from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury), the  following  illustrious  names;  St. 
Peter  Damian,  St.  Paulinus  of  Aquileia, 
Venerable  Bede,  St.  John  Climacus,  etc., 
with  many  additional  authorities. 

Sl  Peter  Damian,  cardinal  bishop  of 
Ostia,  (obiit.  A.  D.  1072),  has  left  a ser- 
mon on  the  rules  of  a good  confession, 
and  on  the  obstacles  which  might  prevent 
it.  Among  other  things,  he  says;  “The 
fourth  degree  is  verbal  confession,  confer 
810  oris.  It  ought  to  be  made  sincerely, 
because  we  are  not  allowed  to  declare  a 
part  of  our  sins  and  conceal  the  rest,  nor 
to  confess  our  lighter  faults  and  withhold 

our  grievous  offences Reason  itself 

urges  us  to  make  our  confession ; but  God, 
who  knows  all  things,  obliges  us  to  do 
it.”* 

Regino,  the  celebrated  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Prum,  who  died  in  915, 
writes  thus : “ Whoever  is  conscious  of 
having  stained  the  spotless  robe  of  Christ 
which  he  received  in  baptism,  must  go  to 
his  pastor,  and  humbly  confess  to  him  all 
the  transgressions  and  all  the  sins  by 
which  he  remembers  to  have  offended 
Almighty  Gk)d.  He  must  also  punctual- 
ly observe  whatsoever  shall  have  been 
enjoined  him  by  the  priest.”t 
Rabanus  Maurus,  archbishop  of  Mentz, 
(A.  D.  856),  says,  that  he,  who  has  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  moderation,  by  yield- 
ing to  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  must  needs 
throw  away,  by  confession,  the  filth  of 
his  sins,  in  order  that  he  may  recover  his 
former  state  of  spiritual  health.^ 
Theodulfus,  bishop  of  Orleans,  ("821 ), 
says  that  all  sins,  whether  in  action  or 
thought,  should  be  declared  in  confession ; 
and  that  the  priest  ought  diligently  to  in- 
quire how  and  on  what  occasion  they 
were  committed.} 

• SeriDO  68,  or  2.  de  8.  Andrea, 
t De  diacipi.  ecclea.  lib.  i,  cap.  28^ 

1 Lib.  rii,  in  Ekxleaiaaticum,  cap.  7. 

§ Capitol.  1.  o.  31. 
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St  Paulinus,  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  (ob. 
A.  D.  804),  is  DOt  less  remarkable  in  speak- 
ing of  the  necessity  of  sacramental  confes- 
sion. Let  every  one,”  says  he,  “ prove 
himself,  before  he  receives  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  When, 
therefore,  we  prepare  to  receive  him,  we 
should  first  have  recourse  to  confession 
and  penance.  We  ought  to  make  a dili- 
gent examination  of  all  our  actions;  and, 
if  we  discover  in  ourselves  any  grievous 
faults,  we  should  hasten  to  efiace  them  by 
eoniession  and  (rue  repentance,  lest  retain- 
ing the  evil  spirit  within  ourselves,  as  the 
traitor  Judas  did,  we  perish  with  him.”* 
Venerable  Bede,  that  learned  English 
monk  of  the  eighth  century,  (735),  says 
likewise,  that  there  is  a great  difierence 
between  minor  and  grievous  faults ; that 
the  former  mqy  be  usefully  declared  at 
confession,  but  that  h is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  confess  the  latter  to  the  priest,  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  law.f 
St.  John  Climacus,  who  wrote  in  the 
seventh  century,  relates  that  a certain  rob- 
ber having  become  a religious,  was  order- 
ed by  the  superior  of  the  monastery  to 
confess  the  heinous  crimes  which  he  had 
committed,  before  all  the  brethren  assem- 
bled in  the  church.  As  St.  John  Clima- 
cus  manifested  some  surprise  at  this  pro- 
ceeding, the  abbot  told  him  that  he  had 
acted  thus  in  order  to  induce  his  monks 
to  go  more  readily  to  confession,  adding, 
that,  without  confession,  no  one  can  ob- 
tain the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.^ 

Another  holy  monk  and  writer  of  the 
eastern  church,  Anastasius  Sinaita,  who 
lived  in  the  sixth  century,  speaks  thus : 
" If  your  hands  were  unclean,  you  would 
not  dare  to  touch  the  garments  of  a king ; 
how  will  you  dare,  then,  to  receive  the 
King  of  kings  in  a heart  stained  by  the 
guilt  of  sin?  Declare  your  faults,  there- 
fore, to  Christ  through  the  priests ; con- 
demn your  actions  and  never  be  ashamed 
to  do  so.  For,  there  is  a confusion  which 

* Inter  opera  S.  Aof.  vol.  vi,  in  npp.  Z>f  $dlu- 
taribuB  doeumemtiM,  n.  33. 
t In  Cap.  T.  8.  Jacobi. 
i BibUoth.  PntnuD,  tom.  z,  grad.  4. 
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produces  sin,  and  there  is  a confusion 
which  is  honorable  and  obtains  the  friend- 
ship of  God.”* 

In  the  formulas  of  confession  which 
were  drawn  up  for  the  faithful  in  these 
ancient  times,  and  which  closely  resemble 
the  examinations  of  conscience  as  printed 
in  Catholic  prayer  books,  we  find  among 
the  faults  to  be  declared,  that  of  having 
received  communion  in  the  state  of  sin, 
and  without  having  purified  one’s  con- 
science beforehand  by  a good  confess j^on. 
This  crime  is  thus  expressed  in  a formula 
believed  to  be  of  St.  Fulgentius,  bishop  of 
Rusp,  in  the  sixth,t  and  in  another  of 
Egbert,  archbishop  of  York,  in  the  eighth 
century.^  The  terms  are  the  same  in 
both:  ”1  accuse  myself  of  having  con- 
sciously received  the  body  and  blood  of 
the  Lord  in  an  unworthy  manner,  with  a 
heart  sullied  by  sin,  and  without  having 
prepared  myself  for  communion  by  con- 
fession and  by  a sincere  penance.” — 
Whence  it  is  plain  that  every  one  of  the 
faithful,  who  was  conscious  of  any  griev- 
ous fault,  was  taught  to  consider  it,  and 
really  did  consider  it  an  indispensable  du- 
ty, to  go  to  confession,  before  participat- 
ing in  the  sacred  mysteries. 

But,  independently  of  this  "Important 
circumstance,  we  learn  from  a multitude 
of  ecclesiastical  monuments,  councils, 
doctors,  historians  and  biographers  in 
those  remote  ages§ — that  the  utmost  care 
was  taken  to  prevent  sick  persons  from 
dying  without  confession ; — that  there 
were  confessors  appointed,  not  only  in 
monasteries  and  parishes,  but  also  for 
armies,  for  the  courts  of  princes,  etc. — 
that  the  faithful  at  large  were  urged  to 
make  their  confession  at  least  once  a year, 
especially  about  the  beginning  of  lent; — 
in  fine,  that  this  command  was  every 

* Horn,  de  Sinazi. 

t lo  Sacram.  S.  Greg.  Edit.  Menard. 

i Apud  Morinam,  Dc  admin,  poenit.  in  app. 

§ See  all  thcie  documents  in  various  authors 
who  have  treated  at  length  of  this  suHect,  espe- 
cially in  D.  Denis  de  Ste.  Martbe,  Erreutz  de$ 
Calvinistes  stir  la  cotjfeirion;  and  F.  Schefimaker, 
LeUre  BUT  la  eonfcMBion  taeramtnUlU,  where  they 
are  produced  from  their  autbcntic  records,  with 
the  quoUtioo  of  the  editioa,  volume  and  page. 
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where  looked  upon  as  a slrict  injupclion, 
its  observance  as  absolutely  necessary,  and 
the  contrary  assertion  as  an  error  against 
the  true  faith.  What  more  than  this  could 
be  required,  to  refute  the  strange  assertion 
of  those  who  have  ventured  to  afbrm,  that 
confession  to  priests  was  first  determined 
by  Pope  Innocent  III  and  the  great  Coun> 
cil  of  Laieran  ? 

This  assertion  is  rendered  still  more  un- 
tenable, by  the  fact,  that  the  Greek  schis- 
matics, as  well  as  the  other  Christian  so- 
cieties of  the  East,  admit  the  sacrament  of 
penance  and  the  necessity  of  confession  to 
priests,  precisely  as  Roman  Catholics  do.* 
Now,  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  from  the 
adversaries  of  confession,  whether,  in 
their  opinion,  the  Greeks  practised  it  be- 
fore, or  only  after  the  fourth  Council  of 
Lateran.  If  before,  then  that  council  is 
not  the  originator  of  the  precept  of  con- 
fession. If  after,  how  did  it  happen  that 
those  eastern  Christians,  so  long  and  so 
violently  opposed  to  the  Latins,  adopted 
in  complaisance  to  them,  an  extraordina- 
ry, and,  at  the  same  time,  a most  painful 
observance?  These  Greeks  were  unceas- 
ingly disputing  about  the  tonsure  and 
beard  worn  by  the  priests  of  the  Latin 
church,  tRb  singing  or  omission  of  Alle- 
luia, the  fast  observed  on  the  Saturdays 
of  Lent,  etc.  And  yet,  when  the  Roman 
church  attempted,  it  is  said,  to  impose  up- 
on Christians  a new  and  roost  difficult 
precept,  and  even  to  construe  the  necessi- 
ty of  confession  into  a dogma,  the  Greeks 
remained  silent!  And  not  only  did  they 
remain  silent,  but  positively  concurred  in 
the  pernicious  innovation,  by  adopting  it 
themselves!  AVho  can  believe  all  this? 

Credat  Judaeus  Apella; 

Non  ego. 

Who  will  not  rather  conclude,  that,  as 
the  Greeks  separated  from  the  Catholic 
church  nearly  a thousand  years  ago,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  precept  and  neces- 
sity of  sacramental  confession  are  not  less 

See  PerpetuiU  de  la  Foi,  ▼ol.  iii,  pp.  673, 
681,  626.  717,  744,  761,  766,  eto. 


admitted  among  them  than  amongst  us, 
the  origin  of  this  observance  and  belief 
must  have  preceded,  not  only  the  fourth 
Council  of  Lateran,  hut  also  the  far  more 
ancient  date  of  the  schism  of  Photius  ? 

II.  Proofs  from  ancient  Tradition. 
— We  will  now  proceed  further,  and  show 
that  the  practice  of  confession  to  priests, 
together  with  the  firm  belief  of  its  neces- 
sity and  divine  origin,  existed  also  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  church,  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible,even  forenvious  criticism,to  trace 
out  for  them  any  other  beginning  than 
that  of  Christianity  itself.  This  we  shall 
do,  by  following,  in  our  quotations,  the 
same  retrograde  course  which  we  have 
hitherto  pursued,  ascending  from  the  sixth 
century  to  the  apostolic  times,  and  up  to 
the  public  life  of  our  Saviour  on  earth. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who  was  elected 
pope  in  the  year  590,  and  died  in  604, 
speaks  thus  in  his  twenty-sixth  homily  on 
the  Gospel:  **To  Lazarus  it  was  said, 
eatne  forth;  as  if  the  same  were  openly 
said  to  one  spiritually  dead  by  sin,  in  this 
manner : Why  do  you  conceal  your  guilt 
within  your  conscience  ? Come  forth  by 
confession,  you  who  are  hidden  within 
yourself  by  dissimulation.  Let,  then,  the 
dead  come  forth;  that  is,  let  the  sinner 
confess  his  sin,  and  thus  be  loosed  by  the 
disciples ; for  such  is  the  duty  of  the  pas- 
tors of  the  church,  that  they  should  remit 
a just  punishment  to  him  who  has  not 
been  prevented  by  shame  from  confessing 
his  sins.’’* 

John  the  Faster,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  contemporary  with  Sl  Grego- 
ry the  Great,  wrote  for  the  use  of  the 
oriental  church,  a penitential  book  or  rit- 
ual which  is  quoted  by  many  Greek  au- 
thors under  the  following  title ; Order  to 
be  observed  towards  those  who  eonfevs^  . jsir 
suu,  compiled  by  our  holy  Father  Johu 
This  ritual  describes  in  express  terms  con- 
fession made  to  the  priest— of  all  kinds  of 
sins,  even  the  most  secret — in  conformity 
to  the  divine  command-^nd  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  absolution,  which  the 
* Horn,  zxvi,  in  Evaag. 
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priest  imparts,  after  imposing  a long  and 
severe  penance.* 

In  the  same  century,  (the  sixth),  we 
have  the  following  words  of  St.  Caesarius, 
bishop  of  Arles,  or  some  other  very  an- 
cient author,  whom  many  believe  to  have 
been  the  great  St  Augustine:  ‘‘Dear  bre- 
thren, we  are  admonished  throughout  the 
Scriptures,  humbly  to  confess  our  sins, 
not  only  to  God,  but  to  holy  men  fearing 

God As  we  are  never  free  from  the 

wounds  of  sin,  so  should  the  remedies 
of  confession  be  never  wanting.  It  is 
not  for  want  of  knowing  our  sins,  that 
God  demands  from  us  the  confession  of 
them ; but  the  devil,  in  order  that  he  may 
accuse  us  before  the  tribunal  of  our  judge, 
urges  us  to  excuse  our  faults  instead  of 
reproaching  ourselves  with  them ; while 
God,  who  is  good  and  merciful,  wishes 
us  to  confess  them  in  this  life,  that  they 
may  not  cause  our  confusion  hereafter.^f 

For  the  fifth  century,  we  shall  quote, 
in  the  first  place.  Pope  S.  Leo  the  Great, 
who  governed  the  church  with  admirable 
vigor  and  wisdom  from  the  year  440  to 
the  year  461  in  which  he  died.  As  some 
of  our  adversaries  think  that  the  prac- 
tice of  auricular  confession  originated  in 
a decree  of  that  pontiff,  we  request  them 
very  particularly  to  consider  the  following 
passages  taken  from  his  writings.  They 
will  see  that  S.  Leo  here  speaks  of  con- 
fession, 1,  as  being  already  in  existence; 
and  2,  as  being  of  divine  precept,  and 
necessary  for  salvation. 

1.  In  his  decretal  addressed  to  the  bish- 
ops of  Campania,  he  says : “ Having 
lately  understood  that,  by  an  unlawful 
usurpation,  some  have  presumptuously 
adopted  a practice  which  the  apostolical 
rule  does  not  allow,  1 am  determined  by 
all  means  to  suppress  it.  1 speak  of  pen- 
ance, when  resorted  to  by  the  faithful. 
There  shall  be  no  declaration  of  all  kinds 
of  sins  given  in  writing  and  publicly  re- 
cited; for  it  is  enough  that  the  guilt  of 

* Apod  Morimim,  in  appendiee  operia  de  poe- 
BitenUA. 

f In  append,  inter  opera  S.  Aagost.  vol.  v, 
part,  ii,  p.  3008— Serm.  253,  n.  1. 


conscience  be  made  known  to  the  priests 
alonji  by  a private  confession.’^*  This, 
we  think,  shows  plainly  enough,  that  S. 
Leo  alludes  to  the  practice  of  private  con- 
fessioH  to  priests,  not  only  as  existing  in 
his  time,  but  also  as  being  the  only  one 
conformable  to  the  apostolic  rule,  exclud- 
ing the  public  confession  of  all  kinds  of 
sins. 

2.  He  is  not  less  explicit  in  stating  the 
divine  origin  and  necessity  of  sacramental 
confession,  as  the  reader  will  easily  gather, 
principally  from  the  italicised  words  of 
this  passage : “ The  Mediator  of  Qod  and 
men  conferred  this  power  on  the  rulers  of  the 
church,  to  impart  the  action  of  penance  to 
those  that  confess  their  sins,  and  to  admit 
them,  when  purified  by  a wholesome  sa- 
tisfaction, through  the  gate  of  reconcilia- 
tion, to  the  participation  of  the  sacraments. 
....  Let  every  Christian  judge  his  own 
conscience,  and  not  defer  his  conversion 
from  day  to  day,  and  trust  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  a few  hours ; and  thus,  while 
he  might  obtain  forgiveness  by  a fuller 
satisfaction,  prefer  rather  that  anxious 
moment,  when  there  may  not  be  time  for 
the  confession  of  the  penitent,  nor  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  pn€At.”t 

St.  Augustine  has  frequent  allusions  to 
the  subject  of  confession,  from  which  we 
select  the  following ; “ I tell  you — abstain 
from  all  crimes.  And  I add : not  only 
after  having  done  penance,  should  a man 
keep  himself  from  crimes,  but  likewise 
I before,  whilst  he  is  in  health ; because  he 
knows  not,  when  death  approaches,  that 
he  shall  be  admitted  to  penance,  and  be 
able  to  confess  his  sins — to  God  and  to 
the  priesl.”t 

In  another  place  he  says  : “ Be  sorrow- 
ful before  confession;  after  it,  be  glad; 
for  now  thou  shalt  be  healed.  Thy  con- 
science had  collected  matter;  the  impos- 
thume  had  swelled ; it  pained  thee,  it  al- 
lowed thee  no  rest.  The  physician  applies 
the  fomentation  of  advice;  he  has  recourse, 

* Epist.  140,  Edit.  F.  Caeciari,  vol.  ii,  p.  490. 

t Epist.  84.  Ibid.  pp.  328-.329. 

i Serm.  393.  Edit.  Benedict. 
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when  the  evil  requires  it,  to  the  knife. 
Do  thou  embrace  the  hand ; confesa^and 
in  thy  confession  Jet  all  that  is  foul  be 
cleared  away.  Now  rejoice,  and  be  glad ; 
what  remains  will  easily  be  cured.^** 

St.  Jerom,  who  died  A.  D.  420,  ten 
years  before  St.  Augustine,  is  equally 
strong  and  explicit  in  his  testimony.  **  If 
the  serpent,  the  devil,”  says  he,  “secretly 
bite  a man,  and  thus  infect  him  with  the 
poison  of  sin,  and  this  man  shall  remain 
silent,  and  not  do  penance,  nor  be  willing 
to  make  known  his  wound  to  his  brother ; 
the  master  who  has  a tongue  that  can 
heal,  will  not  be  able  easily  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  him.  For,  if  the  ailing  man  be 
ashamed  to  open  his  case  to  the  physi- 
cian, no  cure  can  be  expected.”!  Again, 
“The  bishop  or  priest  binds  or  looses, 
not  them  who  are  merely  innocent  and 
guilty,  but  having  beard,  as  his  duty  re- 
quires, the  various  qualities  of  sins,  he 
understands  who  should  be  bound  and 
who  should  be  loosed.”! 

We  shall  now  quote  St.John  Chrysos- 
tom, that  illustrious  doctor  of  the  Greek 
church,  whom  our  adversaries  endeavor 
to  claim  for  themselves.  In  one  of  his 
most  celebrated  works,  be  speaks  thus: 
“Let  Christians  persuade  themselves  of 
the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  medical 
care  of  the  priesthood. In  another: 
“Let  us  imitate  the  Samaritan  woman, 
and  not  be  ashamed  to  declare  our  sins. 
For,  he  that  is  ashamed  to  declare  them 
to  a man,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  commit 
them  in  the  sight  of  God,  nor  willing  to 
confess  them  and  do  penance ; he,  at  the 
last  day,  shall  be  publicly  exposed,  not 
before  one  or  two,  but  before  the  whole 
world.”|  Again,  “ The  fornicator  or  adul- 
terer, who  baa  been  guilty  of  any  such 
crime,  though  he  may  be  concealed  from 
all,  yet  never  Jives  in  peace.  If  such  a 
one,  as  becomes  him,  use  the  aid  of  his 
conscience,  and  hasten  to  confess  his 

* Eoarrat.  in  Psalm  Ixri,  n.  7. 

t Comment,  in  c.  x Ecclesiaat. 

Comment,  in  e.  xti  Mattb. 

De  Sacerd.  1.  ii,  c.  S. 

li  Oral,  de  Molicre  Samar. 


crimes,  and  disclose  his  ulcer  to  the  phy- 
sician who  may  heal  and  not  reproach, 
and  receive  remedies  from  him,  and  speak 
to  him  alone,  without  the  privity  of  any 
one,  and  with  care  lay  all  before  him; 
easily  will  he  amend  his  failings.  The 
confession  of  sins  is  the  abolition  of 
crimes.”^  This  is  the  doctrine  of  one^ 
whom  our  Episcopalian  opponents  repre- 
sent as  the  adversary  of  confession  made 
to  priests ! 

More  numerous  still  are  the  vouchers 
of  the  same  apostolic  doctrine  in  the  fourth 
century.  We  have,  among  others, 

1.  Sl  Ambrose,  archbishop  of  Milan, 
who  speaks  thus:  “If  thou  wouldst  be 
made  just,  acknowledge  thy  fault;  for, 
the  modest  confession  of  sins  looses  the 
bonds  of  crimes.”!  Paulinus,  the  secre- 
tary of  this  holy  doctor,  relates  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  life,  “ that  as  often  as  any  one, 
to  receive  penance,  confessed  his  faults  to 
him,  he  wept  so  as  to  draw  tears  from  the 
sinner.  It  seemed  to  him,  as  if  he  had 
fallen  with  his  fallen  brethren.  But  as 
to  the  causes  or  nature  of  the  crimes 
which  they  confessed,  of  these  he  spoke 
to  no  one  but  God,  with  whom  he  inter- 
ceded ; leaving  this  good  example  to  his 
successors  in  the  priesthood,  that  they 
should  be  intercessors  with  God,  not  accu- 
sers before  men.”! 

2.  St.  Pacian,  bishop  of  Barcelona  in 
Spain : I address  myself  to  you  who, 
having  committed  crimes,  refuse  to  da 
penance;  you,  who  are  so  timid,  aftev 
you  have  been  so  impudent;  you,  who 
are  ashamed  to  confess,  after  you  have 
sinned  without  shame.  The  apostle  says 
to  the  priests : impose  not  hands  lightly  on 
any  man,  neither  be  partaker  of  other  men's 
sins.  (1  Tim.  v,  22).  What  then  wHt 
thou  do,  who  deceivest  the  minister?  who 
either  leavest  him  in  ignorance,  or  con- 
foundest  his  judgment  by  half  communi- 
cations? I entreat  you,  brethren,  by  that 
Lord  whom  no  concealments  can  deceive, 

* Homil.  XX,  in  Genet. 

f De j^nitent.  I.  ii,  n.  40. 

% la  Vita  S.  Ambrot.  vol.  ii  ejm  operam,  in 
app^ul.  B.  39. 
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to  cease  from  disguising  a wounded  con- 
science. A diseased  man,  if  possessed 
of  sense,  hides  not  his  wounds,  however 
secret  thef  may  be,  though  the  knife  or 
fire  should  be  applied.  And  shall  a sin- 
ner be  afraid  to  purchase  eternal  life  by 
present  shame  1 Will  he  prefer  thus  to 
perish.”* 

3.  St.  Gregory,  bishop  of  Nysea:  ^‘If 
any  one  steal  another  man’s  goods,  and 
afterwards  discover  by  confession  his  sin 
to  the  priest,  his  heart  beiqg  changed  to 
the  contrary,  he  will  be  cured.”t 

4.  St.  Basil  the  Great,  archbishop  of 
Cesarea : **  In  the  confession  of  sins,  the 
same  method  must  be  observed,  as  in  lay- 
ing open  the  infirmities  of  the  body.  For, 
as  these  are  not  rashly  communicated  to 
every  one,  but  to  those  only  who  under- 
stand by  what  method  they  may  be  cured ; 
80  the  confession  of  sins  roust  be  made  to 
^such  persons  as  have  power  to  apply  a 
remedy.”  He  afterwards  states  who  those 
persons  are : **  Necessarily,  our  sins  must 
be  confessed  to  those,  to  whom  has  been 
committed  the  dispensation  of  the  myste- 
ries of  God.”t 

5.  St.  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers : " To 
inspire  all  with  great  fear,  he  (Christ ) has 
given  to  his  apostles  the  right  of  passing 
a severe  and  lasting  judgment;  in  order 
that  those  whom  they  shall  have  bound 
or  left  in  the  trammels  of  their  sins,  and 
those  also  whom  they  shall  have  loosed, 
that  is,  admitted  through  confession  unto 
forgiveness,  may,  in  virtue  of  the  apos- 
tolic sentence,  be  likewise  bound  or  loosed 
in  heaven.” 4 

6.  Lactantius,  sumamed  the  Christian 
Tully : Almighty  God  would  have  us 
admonished  lest  we  should  keep  a dis- 
sembling heart,  that  is,  lest  we  should 
conceal  some  shameful  crime  within  the 
secret  of  our  conscience.  This  is  the  cir- 
cumcision of  the  heart  spoken  of  by  the 
prophets,  which  God  transferred  from 
man’s  body  to  his  soul.  For  being  will- 

* Paren.  ad  porait.  in  Bibl.  PP.  toI.  it,  p.  316. 

t EpUt.  Canon,  ad  Letoiuin,  Can.  6. 

i In  Regal,  brerior.  n.  229  and  288. 

I CommeBt.  in  eap.  18  S.  Matth. 


ing — ^in  his  eternal  mercy — to  provide  foa 
our  life  and  salvation,  in  the  circumcision 
he  proposed  penance  to  us,  in  order  that, 
if  we  lay  open  our  hearts,  and  confessing 
our  sins  make  satisfaction  to  God,  we  may 
obtain  that  pardon,  which  is  withheld 
from  the  refractory  and  those  who  conceal 
their  crimes. — ^And  now,  as  all  heterodox 
sects  deem  themselves  particularly  Chris- 
tians, and  think  theirs  is  the  Catholic 
church,  it  should  be  known,  that  where 
is  confession  and  penance,  by  which  the 
sins  of  frail  mortals  are  cancelled,  there 
is  the  true  church.”*  It  would  be  waste 
of  time  to  pass  any  comment  on  these 
words,  so  plain  are  they  of  themselves. 

We  shall  also  produce  from  the  first 
three  ages  of  the  church,  five  or  six  un^ 
exceptionable  witnesses  of  the  primitive 
belief  and  practice  of  sacramental  con- 
fession. St.  Cyprian,  archbishop  of  Car- 
thage, who  died  a martyr  in  258,  had, 
several  years  before,  published  his  treatise 
On  the  fallen,  in  which  he  says : **  God 
sees  into  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and  he 
will  not  judge  their  actions  only,  but  their 
words  and  thoughts,  viewing  the  most 
hidden  conceptions  of  the  mind.  Hence, 
though  some  of  these  persons  have  not 
been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  sacrificing  (tu 
idols),  nor  of  surrendering  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures ; yet,  if  the  thought  of  doing  it  have 
ever  entered  their  mind,  this  they  confess, 
with  grief  and  without  disguise,  before 
the  priests  of  God — knowing  that  the 
Lord  will  not  be  mocked.”  Having  men- 
tioned other  such  sins,  he  adds : **  1 en- 
treat you,  my  brethren,  let  all  confess 
their  faults,  while  he  that  has  ofiended 
enjoys  life ; while  his  confession  can  be 
received,  and  while  the  satisfaction  and 
pardon  imparted  by  the  priests,  are  accept- 
able before  God.”t 

The  celebrated  Origen,  who  flourished 
during  the  first  part  of  the  third  century, 
has  left  us  many  exhortations  of  a similar 
import.  We  can  quote  only  two  or  three : 

There  is  yet,”  says  he,  “ a more  severe 

• Institot.  1.  It.  c.  17  ct  30. 

t D«  laptif,  n.  iO  and  12* 
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^ud  arduous  pardon  of  sins  by  penance^ 
when  the  sinner  washes  his  couch  with 
tears,  and  when  he  blushes  not  to  disclose 
his  sin  to  the  priest  of  the  Lord,  and  seek 
a remedy.”*  Again : “ If  we  discover 
our  sins,  not  only  to  God,  but  to  those 
who  may  apply  a remedy  to  our  wounds 
and  iniquities,  our  sins  will  be  effaced  by 
him  who  said,  1 have  blotted  out  thy  iniqui- 
ties, as  a cloud,  and  thy  sins,  as  a mist.^^ 
(Isa.  xliv,  22).t  But  the  strongest  pass- 
age of  Origen  on  this  subject,  is  found  in 
his  2d  homily  on  the  37th  Psalm.  Ob- 
serve,” says  he,  “ what  the  divine  Scrip- 
ture teaches,  that  we  must  not  conceal 
our  sins  within  us.  For,  as  those  whose 
stomach  is  overloaded  with  indigestible 
food  and  humors,  if  they  vomit,  are  in- 
stantly relieved ; so  they  who  have  sinned, 
if  they  hide  and  retain  their  sin  within  their 
breasts,  are  grievously  tormented  and  near- 
ly suffocated  by  the  sore  of  guilt.  But  if  the 
sinner  becomes  his  own  accuser  and  goes 
to  confession,  he  discharges  the  cause  of 
all  his  malady.  Only,  let  him  carefully 
consider  to  whom  he  should  confess  his 
sin ; what  is  the  character  of  the  physi- 
cian ; if  he  be  one  •who  knows  how  to 
become  weak  with  the  weak,  who  will 
weep  with  the  sorrowful,  and  who  undei^ 
stands  the  discipline  of  condolence  and 
fellow  feeling.  So  that,  when  his  skill 
shall  be  known  and  his  pity  felt,  you  may 
follow  what  he  shall  advise.  Should  he 
think  your  disease  to  be  such,  that  it 
should  be  declared  in  the  assembly  of  the 
faithful,  whereby  others  may  be  edified, 
and  yourself  easily  reformed — this  must 
be  done  with  much  deliberation  and  the 
skilful  advice  of  the  physician.”^ 

We  have  quoted  the  whole  of  this  pass- 
age, on  account  of  its  importance.  It  is 
a truly  decisive  testimony  in  favor  of  Ca-- 
tholics  against  Protestants,  in  as  much  as 
it  not  only  expresses  the  strict  obligation 
of  confessing  even  secret  sins,  but  shows 
likewise  that  private  confession  instead  of 
arising  from  the  public  one,  on  the  oon- 

* Horn,  ii  in  Levit.  f Horn,  srii  in  Luc. 
t Horn,  ii  in  Ptnlm  37. 


trary  was  to  be  made  previously  to  it,  and 
to  regulate  it  by  the  advice  of  the  spiritual 
physician,  viz.  of  the  priest,  as  the  same 
Origen  expressly  says  in  his  text  on  the 
book  of  Leviticus.  Such  was  then,  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote,  that  is,  before 
the  Oecian  persecution,  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  church  on  this  subject 
Hence, Clothing  can  be  more  egregiously 
erroneous  than  the  system  of  our  oppo- 
nents about  the  origin  of  private  confes- 
sion to  priest^  and  the  pretended  anierior- 
ity  of  public  confession  and  penance. 

Tertullian,  still  more  ancient  than  St 
Cyprian  and  Origen,  as  he  was  bom  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
wrote  as  follows  on  confession,  before  he 
became  a Montanist  After  desciibing 
its  various  acts,  one  of  which  is  **  to  fall 
down  before  the  priests,”  he  adds ; Bol 
many,  actuated  more  by  shame  than  in- 
tent upon  salvation,  decline  this  work,  u 
a publishing  of  their  own  failings,  or  put 
it  off  from  day  to  day : just  as  men,  wbo 
having  some  malady  which  they  are 
ashamed  to  exhibit  to  the  eye  of  a physi- 
cian, prefer  to  perish  rather  than  make  it 
known.  ...  O the  signal  advantage  which 
will  accrue  to  them  from  having  hidden 
their  sin!  Do  they  think  that,  because 
they  conceal  it  from  men,  it  will  escape 
the  notice  of  God  ? And  do  they  consent 
to  carry  their  own  condemnation  within 
themselves,  rather  than  be  absolved  from 
their  guilt  in  the  presence  of  the  church? 
....  If  you  still  draw  back,  let  your  mind 
turn  to  that  eternal  fire  which  confession 
will  extinguish;  and  that  you  may  not 
hesitate  to  adopt  the  remedy,  ponder  the 
greatness  of  future  punish » tent.  And  fs 
you  are  not  ignorant  that,  against  that  fire, 
after  the  baptismal  institution,  the  aid  of 
confession  was  appointed  by  the  Lord, 
why  are  you  an  enemy  to  your  own  sal- 
vation?”* Whether  Tertullian  speaks 
here  of  a public  confession  made  both 
before  the  priest  and  the  assembly  of  the 
faithful,  or  of  a private  confession  made 
to  the  priest  alone,  is  quite  immateriaL 
* De  penitent,  c.  9, 10  at  19. 
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For,  if  he  mmat  the  latter,  he  agrees  per- 
fectly with  U8 ; and  if  he  meant  the  former, 
he  required  a still  further  fulfilment  of  the 
dirine  precept  of  confession,  than  we  do 
ourselves.  Hence,  in  any  supposition, 
his  testimony  is  powerful  in  favor  of  the 
Catholic  practice. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  following 
passages  of  St.  Irens  us,  or  rather  of  the 
facts  which  he  relates.  He  mentions 
some  women,  who  repenting  of  a secret 
crime,  went  to  the  church  and  **  accused 
themselves  of  it.”  Of  one,  he  says,  that, 
''being  converted  with  much  difficulty, 
she  spent  her  life,  confessing  her  crime, 
in  sorrow  and  tears.”*  This  took  place 
in  the  second  century. 

la  the  first,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
St.  Clement,  pope,  who  had  been  pre- 
vioasly  a disciple  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  Writing  to  the  Corinthians,  he 
says : " As  long  as  we  are  in  this  world, 
let  us  repent  with  our  whole  heart  of  the 
evils  which  we  have  done,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  saved  by  the  Lord,  whilst  we 
have  time  to  do  penance.  For,  when  we 
shall  have  departed  from  this  world,  we 
will  be  no  longer  able  to  do  penance,  nor 
to  confess  our  guilt”t  To  this  testimony 
we  may  add  that  of  the  Epistle  to  James, 
published  under  the  name  of  St.  Clement, 
and  written,  if  not  by  him,  at  least  by 
some  author  of  those  early  ages.  "If 
envy,”  says  he,  "or  infidelity,  or  some 
other  evil,  happens  to  steal  secretly  into 
the  heart  of  any  one,  let  not  such  a one, 
if  he  takes  care  of  his  soul,  blush  to  con- 
fess these  things  to  him  who  presides ; . . 
. . in  order  that,  by  the  soundness  of  his 
faith  and  good  works,  he  may  avoid  the 
punishment  of  the  eternal  fire, and  obtain 
the  rewards  of  life  everlasting.”^ 

We  have  here  produced  a magnificent 
array  of  holy  Fathers  and  Doctors,  all  of 
whom  lived  in  the  first  ages  of  Christiani- 
ty, all  speaking  of  confession,  all  men- 
tioning its  practice,  stating  its  divine  ori- 

* Adverfui  bar.  1.  i.  e.  9. 

t fipitl.  ii  wd  Corinffi.  n.  8.^Apad  Coatelier, 
▼ol.  i,  p.  187.  • 

% Bpiit.  ai  Jatoh.  n.  11. 


gin,  or  inculcating  its  necessity  just  as 
Catholic  divines  do  at  present.  Can  any 
one  read  attentively  the  many  texts  which 
we  have  quoted,  especially  those  of  St. 
Gregory,  St  Leo,  St.  Augustine,  St  Je- 
rom,  St  John  Chrysostom,  St  Pacian,  St 
Basil,  St  Cyprian,  Origen  and  Lactao* 
tius — ^without  being  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge that,  according  to  them  all,  an  ex- 
terior and  explicit  confession  is  necessary 
for  the  remission  of  grievous  sins  com- 
mitted after  baptism;  that  this  necessity 
is  founded  on  the  positive  command  of 
God,  and  on  many  passages  of  holy  writ ; 
that  this  confession  is  to  be  made  to  God’s 
minister,  or  the  priest ; and  that,  precisely 
as  the  patient  who  wishes  to  be  cured,  is 
bound  to  make  known  his  malady  to  the 
physician,  so  is  there  incumbent  on  every 
one  of  us,  a strict  obligation  to  confess 
and  sincerely  declare  our  sins  to  the  priest, 
however  secret  and  shameful  they  may 
be,  unless  we  prefer  to  be  condemned  to 
an  overwhelming  confusion  on  the  last 
day,  and  perish  for  ever? 

Such  is  the  doctrine  every  where  taught 
in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  those  emi- 
nent and  holy  men  whom  God  raised  up 
in  his  chqrch,  to  teach,  explain  and  defend 
the  doctrines  delivered  by  his  apostles. 
And,  whom  are  we  to  believe  concerning 
the  dogmas  and  ordinances  of  Christianity, 
if  not  those  venerable  witnesses  of  apos- 
tolic tradition,  or  rather  the  entire  church 
of  primitive  limes,  whose  belief  and  prac- 
tice of  sacramental  confession  they  so 
unanimously  attest?  The  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  confession,  therefore,  is  conform- 
able, in  every  respect,  to  the  ancient  and 
apostolic  doctrine;  and,  though  there  were 
no  other  evidence  in  its  favor,  this  fact 
alone  would  incontestably  prove  it  to  be 
a part  of  divine  revelation. 

III.  Scriptural  proofs. — But  we  have 
moreover,  in  support  of  the  Catholic  dog- 
ma of  confession,  the  explicit  testimony 
of  the  holy  Scriptures.  We  might  show, 
first,  that,  from  the  time  of  the  Mosaic 
Law,  Almighty  God  established  for  the 
Hebrews  a kind  of  confession  to  be  made 
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to  the  priests  or  in  their  presence/  which 
may  be  fairly  coosidered  as  a figure  of  the 
sacramental  confession  of  Christians,  and 
the  more  so,  as  we  otherwise  know  that, 
whatever  happened  to  the  Jews  of  old, 
happened  to  them  as  a sign  of  the  myste- 
ries of  the  New  Law.  We  read,  moreover, 
that  those  who  went  out  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  were  baptized  by  him  in  the  Jor- 
dan, confessing  their  Now,  this  was 

also  a sign,  that  Christ  would  institute 
confession,  as  a part  of  his  holy  law,  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  just  as  the  baptism 
administered  by  St.  John  was  a figure  of 
the  Christian  baptism. 

We  might  adduce  here,  with  still  more 
reason,  the  texts  of  St.  James  and  St.  John 
the  apostle  concerning  confession  and 
especially  that  passage  in  the  Acts,  where 
mention  is  made  of  its  practice  among  the 
primitive  Christians.  The  sacred  pen- 
man, after  relating  various  actions  of  Su 
Paul  in  Ephesus,  adds : **  And  many  of 
those  who  believed,  came  confessing  and 
declaring  their  deeds.”}  This  confession, 
it  is  obvious,  was  not  a mere  vague  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  being  sinners, 
made  in  the  presence  of  God,  but  an  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  their  particular  and 
evil  actions  made  to  his  ministers.  If  our 
Protestant  opponents  could  produce  pass- 
ages as  plain  as  these,  in  support  of  their 
doctrine,  there  would  be  no  end  to  their 
boasting;  yet  Catholics  will  scarcely  in- 
sist upon  such  proofs,  as  they  possess  a 
still  more  convincing  argument  in  the 
words  of  Christ  himself. 

His  words  are  as  follows : " I will  give 
to  thee  [Peter]  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven:  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
bind  upon  earth,  it  shall  be  bound  also  in 
heaven : and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose 
upon  earth,  it  shall  he  loosed  also  in  hea- 
ven.”! A discourse  addressed 

to  all  the  apostles : “ Amen  I say  to  you, 
whatsoever  you  shall  bind  upon  earth, 
shall  be  bound  also  in  heaven ; and  what- 

• LeTit.  ▼,  17, 18 — and  Nomb.  v,  6-8. 

t Mattb.  iii,  6;  aud  Mark,  i,  5. 

X James,  t,  14-16;  and  1 John,  i,  9. 

§ Aeta,  six,  18.  ||  Matth.  xri,  19. 


soever  you  shall  loose  upon  ear^,  shall 
be  loosed  also  in  heaven.”*  Lastly: 
the  Father  hath  sent  me,  I also  send  you. 
When  he  had  said  this,  he  breathed  on 
them ; and  he  said  to  them : Receive  ye 
the  Holy  Ghost : whose  sins  yob  shall  for- 
give, they  are  forgiven  them ; and  whose 
you  shall  retain,  they  are  retained.”t 

In  virtue  of  this  repeated  promise  and 
solemn  asseveration  of  Christ,  a twofold 
power  was  confided  to  the  apostles  and 
their  successors  in  the  sacred  priesthood : 
1.  The  power  of  binding,  and  of  retaining 
sins ; and  2.  That  of  loosing  and  of  for- 
giving them.  But  this  heavenly  power 
ought  certainly  to  be  exercised  by  the 
pastors  of  the  church,  with  great  pru- 
dence and  discretion,  and  a full  cogni- 
zance of  every  case.  As  it  is  their  duty, 
some  times  to  bind  and  retain,  at  other 
times  to  loose  and  forgive,  they  ought  to 
know,  from  the  nature,  habit,  number, 
quality  and  circumstances  of  the  sins, 
when  these  are  to  be  forgiven,  and  when 
retained.  But,  this  knowledge  they  can- 
not otherwise  acquire  than,  by  the  decla- 
ration of  the  penitent  himself,  since  no 
other  than  he  is  called  upon,  in  that  sa- 
cred tribunal,  to  be  the  accuser,  witness 
or  party  in  his  case.  Now,  this  declara- 
tion made  to  the  priest,  is  what  we  call 
**  sacramental  confession and  hence  it 
is  manifest  and  well  proved,  not  by  ab- 
stract reasonings,  but  by  obvious  infer- 
ence from  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  that, 
in  the  New  Law,  the  confession  to  the 
priest,  of  mortal  sins  committed  after  bap- 
tism, is  necessary  by  divine  right  and  ap- 
pointment} 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  scriptural 
texts  we  have  adduced,  prove  the  utility, 
but  not  the  absolute  necessity  of  that  prac- 
tice; and  that  besides  confession  to  the 
priest  and  the  reception  of  absolution 

♦ Matth.  xriii,  18.  J John.xx,  21-23. 

1 The  confeiiion  of  renial  simi,  althourt  laad- 
able  and  useful,  is  not  equally  necessary,  DeeaaM 
they  do  not  of  themselves  deprive  ns  ol  the  grace 
of  God,  and  can  be  expiated  b^  various  other 
means.  As  to  mortal  sins  committed  before  .l^p- 
tisn),  these,  if  repented  of,  are,  together  with 
original  sin,  waah^  away  by  baptism  itself. 
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from  him,  there  are  other  means  to  be> 
come  reconciled  to  God,  namely,  apply- 
ing to  HIM  immediately  for  pardon,  with- 
out the  interrention  of  his  creatures — 
Were  this  the  case,  Christ  would  hare 
said  altogether  in  vain  whatever  he  has 
said  on  the  subject,  and  would  have  given 
to  his  ministers  an  utterly  useless  power. 
Suppose  that  the  Christian  religion  pre- 
sented, or  even  allowed,  some  other  way 
of  obtaining  forgiveness,  besides  confes- 
sion to  the  priests;  for  instance,  by  hum- 
bling ourselves  in  the  presence  of  God, 
and  confessing  our  spiritual  miseries  to 
him  alone;  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence? It  would  follow  that  no  one 
would  apply  for  pardon,  to  those  whom  he 
has  appointed  to  remit  sins  in  his  name. 
No  person  would  be  simple  enough  to 
submit  to  so  humiliating  a practice  as 
private  confession,  or  suppliantly  to  ask 
of  the  priests  a favor  which  he  might  so 
easily  obtain  without  them,  and  even  in 
spite  of  them.  The  total  disuse  of  this 
practice  among  Protestants,  though  their 
founders  acknowledged  its  general  utility,* 
is  too  evident  a proof  of  what  we  here 
assert,  to  permit  any  doubt  on  the  subject. 
But,  in  this  supposition,  what  becomes 
of  the  solemn  commission  entrusted  by 
Christ  to  his  apostles  and  their  succes- 
sors? To  what  does  it  really  amount, 
but  to  a vain  and  illusory  power  never  to 
be  exercised,  even  for  the  remission  of 
sins,  much  less  for  retaining  them.  For, 
suppose  a sinner,  by  an  heroic  act  of  su- 
pererogation, would  confess  to  a priest, 
and  the  priest  thought  proper  to  refuse 
him  absolution  ; the  penitent  might  well 
smile  at  such  refusal,  as  in  spite  of  it  and 
by  applying  immediately  to  God,  he  can 
teceive  that  pardon  which  is  denied  him 
in  the  tribunal  of  penance.  Thus,  con- 
trary to  the  express  and  solemn  commis- 
sion delivered  by  Christ,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  his  ministers  in  any  case  to 
raCain  the  sins  of  their  penitents. 

Bat  if  there  is  no  necessity  or  obliga- 

* Lath.  1.  i,  De  Captiv.'Babyl.  e.  de  pcenit.— 
Calf.  1.  ii,  Intlit.  e.  4. 

VoL.  VIL— No.  4.  17 


tion  for  sinners  to  confess  to  Gh)d’s  minis- 
ter in  the  tribunal  of  penance  and  to  be 
absolved  by  him,  Christ  roust  have  cru- 
elly deceived  the  pastors  of  his  church, 
when  he  said : **  Whose  sins  you  shall  for- 
give, they  are  forgiven  them : and  whose 
you  shall  retain,  they  are  retained.”  He 
deceived  them,  also,  when  he  promised 
to  give  them  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,^'  and  to  ratify  there,  whatever 
sentence  of  condemnation  or  absolution 
they  would  pass  on  earth.  Although  keyt 
are  every  where  designed,  and . every 
where  serve,  to  open  and  shut  the  gates 
of  a city  or  the  doors  of  a building;  of 
what  use  would  it  be  for  the  pastors  of 
the  church,  to  have  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  how  would  they  be 
able  to  close  its  gates  against  sinners,  if, 
independently  of  their  ministry,  there  was 
another  gate  always  remaining  wide  open, 
through. which  that  blessed  abode  could 
be  entered  ? It  is  evident  that,  if  recourse 
to  the  priests  of  the  church  and  the  expli- 
cit confession  of  our  sins,  be  not  a requi- 
site and  indispensable  means  of  obtaining 
forgiveness  and  salvation,  the  words  of 
Christ  are  devoid  of  meaning,  nay,  false 
and  deceitful : an  assertion,  which  would 
amount  to  nothing  short  of  an  implicit 
denial  of  his  supreme  wisdom,  sanctity 
and  veracity,  and  should,  on  that  account, 
make  every  Christian  shudder  with  a feel- 
ing of  indignation  against  the  system  from 
which  it  emanates. 

Hence,  nothing  could  be  more  scriptu- 
ral, and  more  sound  in  every  respect,  than 
the  definition  of  the  Council  of  Trent  re- 
lative to  confession  to  priests : “ Prom  the 
institution  of  the  sacrament  of  penance 
previously  explained,  the  whole  church 
has  always  understood  that  the  entire  con- 
fession of  sins  was  also  instituted  by  our 
Lord,  and  that  this  confession,  by  divine 
right,  is  necessary  for  all  who  fall  after 
baptism : because  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
about  to  ascend  into  heaven,  left  the 
priests  to  be  his  vicars  on  earth,  with  the 
authority  of  judges,*  to  whom  all  griev- 
• TanqummprmndiiHjudiett. 
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ous  crimes  into  which  Christians  may  fail, 
should  be  referred,  in  order  that  they  pro- 
nounce sentence  on  them  by  the  power  of 
the  keys,  that  is,  the  power  of  remitting 
and  retaining  sins.  For,  it  is  plain  that, 
without  cognizance  of  the  cause,  this  ju- 
dicial power  cannot  be  exercised  by  the 
priests,  nor  equity  be  preserved  in  the  in- 
junction of  penance,  if  sins  generally,  and 
not  each  one  particularly,  be  declared.^’* 

, Confession  to  priests  is,  therefore,  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  every  one  who  has 
fallen  into  mortal  sin  after  baptism.  It  is 
the  second  plauk  offered  to  us  after  ship- 
wreck, secunda post  naufra^um  tabula:  so 
has  the  Almighty  decreed  ; for  us,  we 
have  only  to  submit  and  adore.  An  ob- 
stinate refusal  of  this  remedy  and  exclu- 
sive recourse  to  any  other  means  of  ob- 
taining forgiveness,  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  to  contradict  the  express  will  of 
Qod,  and  follow  the  very  road  that  leads 
to  perdition.  “Not  every  one,^’  says 
Christ  in  his  Gospel,  “ that  saith  to  me, 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven : but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
my  Father,  who  is  in  heaven,  he  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'^f  Not, 
however,  that  he  who,  for  God’s  sake,  is 
heartily  sorry  for  his  sins,  and  cannot  pos- 
sibly make  his  confession  to  a priest  before 
death,  will  be  doomed  to  perish.  Such  a 
one  may  be  saved;  but  what  will  save  him 
is  the  sincere  determination  he  has  (which 
is  necessarily  included  in  a perfect  and 
heartfelt  sorrow,)  to  do  the  will  of  God  in 
all  things,  and  consequently,  if  possible,  to 
confess  all  his  grievous  faults  to  the  min- 
ister of  God.  Hence,  this  very  case  of 
actual  impossibility  i^  an  additional  hom- 
^ige  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  sacramen- 
tal confession. 

The  prejudices  of  the  mind  and  the 
passions  of  the  heart,  however,  still  shud- 
der at  the  thought  of  this  humiliating 
practice.  They  complain  of  its  difficulty, 
and  frequently  make  this  a pretence  to 
discard  it  as  too  painful.  But,  this  is  also 
manifestly  wrong,  unfounded  and  unjust. 

* Sett,  xir,  eap.  5.  t Mattk.  vii,  21. 


For,  besides  the  spiritual  assistance, 
graces  and  comfort  imparted  by  the  Al- 
mighty to  those  who  approach  the  sacra- 
ment of  penance  with  gooc^  dispositions, 
it  is  certain  that  nothing  more  is  required 
of  penitents,  than  to  examine  their  con- 
science with  a proper  and  diligent  care, 
and  then  to  confess  to  the  minister  of 
God  all  the  grievous  faults  which  they 
remember.  As  to  those  offences  which 
escape  the  memory  of  a person  who  has 
sincerely  endeavored  to  recollect  them,  so 
long  as  they  remain  thus  involuntarily 
forgotten,  they  are  included  in  the  decla- 
ration of  the  others,  as  well  as  in  the  sen- 
tence of  absolution. 

It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  obliga- 
tion of  confessing  to  a priest  all  the  griev- 
ous faults  which  can  be  remembered,  even 
those  of  thought,  even  the  most  secret 
and  the  most  humbling,  is  in  itself  a diffi- 
cult and  painful  duty.  But,  instead  of 
complaining  of  this  difficulty  and  humi- 
liation, which,  after  all,  we  have  volun- 
tarily brought  upon  ourselves,  should  we 
not  rather  admire  and  praise  the  divine 
wisdom,  for  having,  in  our  behalf,  insti- 
tuted a means  so  well  calculated  to  eradi- 
cate our  pride,  and  to  make  us  feel,  by 
personal  experience,  “ how  great  and  bit- 
ter an  evil  it  is  to  have  offended  the  Lord 
our  God.”*  Can  a patient  reasonably 
refrain  from  taking  a necessary  remedy, 
under  the  plea  that  it  produces  the  in- 
tended effect?  Shall  we  never  compre- 
hend that  shame  consists  in  committing 
the  fault,  but  not  in  declaring  it,  when 
committed,  to  Cod’s  minister,  according 
to  the  injunction  given  us  by  God  himself, 
and  under  the  inviolable  secrecy  of  con- 
fession ? Should  we  not,  in  fine,  be  tilled 
with  joy  that  the  Almighty  thus  deigns  to 
accept  from  us  this  transitory  shame  and 
comparatively  trifling  pain  of  confession, 
in  exchange  for  the  never  dying  worm 
and  other  eternal  punishments  to  which 
our  sins  had  rendered  us  liable? 

In  regard  to  the  practice  of  confession, 
we  are  in  the  same  situation  as  Naaman, 
* Jerem.  ii,  19. 
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mentioned  in  the  fourth  book  of  Kings, 
whom  the  prophet  Eliseus  directed  to  go, 
and  wash  seven  times  in  the  Jordan,  as 
the  only  means  of  curing  his  leprosy. 
“ Father,”  said  his  servants  to  him,  “ if 
the  prophet  had  bid  thee  to  do  some  great 
thing,  surely  thou  shouldst  have  done  it: 
how  much  rather  what  he  now  hath  said 
to  thee:  wash,  and  thou  shalt  be  clean?”* 
We  should  apply  this  to  ourselves.  If  the 
Almighty  had  made  the  forgiveness  of  our 
offences  to  depend  on  the  most  painful 
conditions,  and  required  that  we  should 
spend  our  whole  life  in  the  most  rigorous 
practices  of  penance;  even  then  we  ought 
to  submit,  instead  of  wretchedly  plunging 
with  so  many  sins  upon  our  conscience, 
into  the  gulf  of  an  unhappy  eternity, 
* 4 Kings,  T,  13. 


How  much  more  readily  should  we  sub- 
mit, when  he  bids  us  only  to  declare  our 
faults  and  spiritual  miseries,  with  a con- 
trite and  humble  heart,  to  him  whom  he 
has  appointed  our  judge  in  the  tribunal 
of  penance,  our  guide,  our  pastor,  and 
the  physician  of  our  souls!  How  eagerly 
should  we  resort  to  that  divine  remedy, 
which  he  has  prepared  for  us  and  for  our 
salvation ! In  short,  how  careful  should 
we  be  to  make  frequent  use  of  it,  in  order 
to  find  therein  the  saving  grace  of  God, 
the  pardon  of  our  sins  and  the  peace  of 
our  conscience,  instead  of  permitting  our- 
selves to  be  led  astray  by  a novel  doctrine, 
equally  opposed  to  Scripture  and  tradition, 
or  to  be  overcome  by  an  unhappy  shame, 
which  would  deprive  us  of  God’s  tender 
mercies  for  ever! 


For  tile  U.  S.  Catholic  Magazine. 

TRANSUBSTANJIATION. 

BT  JAMBt  WTNNB,  M.  D. 

**  Enough ! for  see,  with  dim  association 
The  tapers  burn ; the  odorous  incense  feeds 
A greedy  flame ; the  pompous  mass  proceeds ; 

The  priest  bestows  the  appointed  consecration ; 

And  while  the  Host  is  raised,  its  elevation 
An  awe  and  supernatural  horror  breeds, 

And  all  the  people  bow  their  heads,  like  reeds  ' 

To  a soft  breeze,  in  lowly  adoration. 

This  Valdo  brooked  not.  On  the  banks  of  Rhone 
lie  taught  till  persecution  drove  him  thence 
To  adore  the  Invisible,  and  Him  alone. 

Nor  were  his  followers  loth  to  seek  defence 

*Mid  woods  and  wilds,  on  nature’s  cragg>'  throne 

From  rites  that  trample  upon  soul  and  sense.’* — WoRoswotm. 

God  saith  “ This  is  my  flesh,”  and  feeble  man, 

Whose  weaker  reason  seeks  in  vain  to  span 
The  fathomless  abyss  which  lies  between 
Him  and  the  Maker  he  would  contravene. 

In  impious  judgment  sits,  unmoved  by  awe, 

And  bold  rejects  what  heaven  proclaims  as  law. 

And  what  is  man?— the  creature  of  a day— 

From  foul  corruption  sprung; — doomed  to  decay, — 

A breath, — a vapor, — a slight  bubble  tossed 
On  ocean’s  surge  an  instant,  and  then  lost 
Beneath  the  waste  of  waters  which  now  gave 
It  tnnsitory  life  and  now  a grave. 
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Turn  to  thyself,  proud  morti],  end  unwind 
With  all  thy  boasted  subtilties  of  mind. 

Thy  being's  mysteries.  Search  out— descry. 

The  cause  of  vision  in  the  sparkling  eye. 

And  in  what  shape  the  ever  changing  train 
Of  sight  imparts  its  image  to  the  brain ; — 

The  secret  springs  which  move  the  human  will — 

The  recollection,  whose  faint  visions  fill 

The  soul  with  long  forgotten  trains  of  thought 

That  glide  o'er  years  now  past, — unasked,— unsought 

Or  if  philosophy  has  yet  no  charm 

To  reach  thy  being’s  essence  and  disarm 

Such  mysteries, — go  seek  in  nature’s  face 

Abroad  ’mid  earth,  and  air  and  stars,  to  trace 

That  subtle  moving  cause  which  glides  between 

All  particles  of  matter,  and  unseen 

Works  in  them  transformations  strange  and  deep. 

While  air  and  leaf  lie  motionless  in  sleep. 

And  if  thou  find’st  it  not  and  yet  will  own 
Such  changes  as  unseen,  unfelt  are  known 
By  slow  and  sure  gradations  to  have  wrought 
From  dull  decay,  life  with  fair  beauty  fraught. 

Then  call  not  that  which  foils  thy  impotence 
A rit€  that  irampl$$  yptm  $aul  and  sens#.” 


For  tbe  V.  B.  CatboUe  Magsaiae. 

SAINT  VINCENT  DE  PAUL. 

BT  OBAaLsa  coatTAirriNB  riaa,  a.  o. 


Coocluded  from  p.  ISO. 


A VING  seen  how  strik- 
\ ingly  our  saint  exem- 
plified the  characters  of 
fraternal  charity,  it  will 
not  require  much  time 
to  show  how  literally 
he  practised  the  ofiices 
of  clean  and  undefiled  religion. 

Taking  the  definition  of  religion  given 
by  St.  James,  as  separated  from  the  great 
principle  of  faith,  the  worldly  philanthro- 
pist might  boast  of  being  a truly  religious 
man.  But  the  apostle  meant  to  enforce, 
in  other  words,  but  in  the  same  spirit  and 
understanding,  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul, 
and  of  our  blessed  Legislator  himself. 
By  both  the  apathy  of  those  theorists  is 
condemned,  who  imagine  that  being  pre- 
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destined  by  faith,  they  have  no  need  of 
performing  good  works.  That  they  may 
repose  in  a state  of  spiritual  torpidity,  and 
that  it  is  useless  for  them  to  presume  to 
bring  forth  fruits  worthy  of  merit  and 
eternal  life.  Such  apathy  cannot  exist 
in  the  bosom  of  the  true  church.  She  is 
animated  by  strong,  supernatural,  prac- 
tical faith  which  inspires  its  energy  into 
the  souls  of  her  children,  and  urges  them 
to  the  performance  of  every  kind  of  good 
work,  even  to  those  which,  not  being  es- 
sentially required  of  many  for  salvation, 
are  termed  works  of  supererogation. 
Her’s  is  the  ancient  and  apostolic  religion 
in  faith  and  works : that  religion  of  which 
St  James  writes : ReUgion  ekan  and  m»- 
d^Ued  brfart  Ood  and  the  Father  ie  this : to 
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vM  the  f(UherU$$  and  widowe  in  their  trU 
bulatum:  and  to  keep  oneeelf  unepotted  from 
thiM  xearldJ^  (James  i,  27).  In  this  defi- 
oidoD  there  are  two  propositions:  1.  to 
vieit  those  in  tribulation ; 2.  not  to  be  eon- 
taminaied  by  the  world.  In  Su  Vincent 
and  his  Society  the  one  and  the  other 
hatre  been  realised — and  realised  under 
the  sacred  convictions  and  divine  influ- 
ences of  faith.  Consequently  he  as  well 
as  the  daughters  of  bis  institute  must  be 
eminently  entitled  to  the  disdnction  of 
being  religions. 

We  read  in  his  life,  that  there  was  no 
sort  of  calamity  incident  to  mortals,  that 
be  did  not  labor  to  remove  or  alleviate. 
To  the  faithful  who  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  he  oflered  his  aid, 
and  devoted  no  short  period  of  time,  in 
the  tnidkof  dangers  and  privations  which, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine,  encompassed 
him  in  every  direction.  Foundlings  de- 
serted by  their  wretched  or  hardened  pa- 
rents^ he  took  to  his  bosom  and  cherished 
as  his  children.  Young  females  who 
were  exposed  to  temptation  he  rescued 
from  disgrace  and  sorrow:  others  who 
had  unfortunately  been  made  victims  of 
brutal  passions  he  brought  back  to  the 
paths  of  virtue.  Convicts  condemned 
to  the  galleys  he  consoled  and  soften- 
ed by  zeal  and  religious  sympathy : the 
infirm  and  superannuated  he  provided 
with  homes  and  subsistence:  disabled 
tradesmen  he  supported : erected  hospi- 
tals and  asylums  for  the  destitute  and 
mendicant,  and  even  for  those  wretched 
beings  whose  minds  were  afflicted  by  lu- 
nacy, or  demented  by  frenzy.  When  fa- 
mine devastated  the  land  he  flew  to  the 
relief  of  the  suflerers;  when  war  tilled  it 
with  desolation  and  death,  he  stood  by  the 
wounded  and  the  dying,  like  an  angel  of 
solace.  What  shall  1 say  of  the  sodalities 
and  societies  he  established  for  the  educa- 
tion of  female  children?  among  which 
one  alone  has  more  than  immortalized 
his  memory,  and  stood  the  admiration  of 
the  world  for  nearly  three  centuries — I 
mean  that  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Tru- 
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ly,  then,  and  most  gloriously  did  he  ex- 
emplify in  his  person  the  tirst  part  of  St. 
James’  detinition  of  clean  and  undefUed 
religion:  whilst  his  heroic  virtues — humi- 
lity, detachment  of  the  pleasures  of  life, 
self-mortiticaiion,  purity  of  mind  and  bo- 
dy, love  of  prayer  and  contemplation, 
contempt  of  honors  and  human  respect, 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God  made  known 
through  his  superiors,  simplicity,  meek- 
ness, piety,  and  holy  fervor, — bear  testi- 
mony how  uncontaminated  and  unspotted 
he  kept  himself  from  this  world.  In  the 
midst  of  its  confusion  and  iniquities  he 
knew  how  to  enjoy  a solitude — an  inte- 
rior retreat — in  bis  own  heart,  and  to  pre- 
serve his  sanctity  inviolate  and  pure.  To 
his  soul  was  applied,  in  its  full  import 
and  efficacy  the  petition  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  for  his  disciples:  **lpray  not  that 
thou  shouldst  take  them  out  qf  the  world, 
but  that  thou  shouldst  keep  them  from  eviL 
They  are  not  qf  the  world,  as  I dso  am  not 
of  the  world.^*  (John  xvii,  15,  16.) 

Upon  his  spiritual  progeny — if  I may 
thus  style  the  Sisters  of  Charity — the 
same  characters  of  pure  religion  have 
been  deeply  and  indelibly  entailed.  They 
have  caught  the  variegated  mantle  of  their 
Father  as  it  fell  from  bis  burning  chariot 
of  love,  and  under  its  expansive  folds 
have  warmed  and  cherished  and  protected 
the  desolate,  the  forsaken,  and  the  despis- 
ed of  earth.  Their  mission  which  neither 
years  nor  space  can  limit  or  circumscribe, 
is  eminently  the  fulfilment  of  the  two  fold 
principle  of  religion  clean  and  undefiled 
before  God,  and  of  entire  purity  from  the 
contaminations  of  the  world.  During 
centuries  they  have  been  visiting  the  fa- 
therless and  widows  in  their  tribulation: 
and  they  are  engaged  in  the  same  exalted 
and  untiring  offices  all  over  the  world,  at 
the  present  day.  They  have  gone  with 
the  Gospel  of  charity  whithersoever  its 
glad  tidings  could  be  proclaimed  by  the 
messengers  of  heaven : their  “ feet  are 
beautiful”  in  the  splendid  career  of  com- 
panionship with  those  who ‘^eraagelize 
peace,  evangelize  good  things.”  Their 
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gentler  care  is  added  to  the  sterner  chari- 
ties of  the  missionary,  who,  after  he  has 
blessed  his  neophytes  with  the  sanctities 
of  his  office,  and  strengthened  them  with 
the  doctrines  of  faith,  hands  over  to  their 
amiable  solicitude  the  young,  the  afflicted, 
the  infirm,  and  the  poor. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  dwell 
upon  their  labors,  or  to  enumerate  their 
establishments  in  Europe.  We  need  but 
cast  our  eyes  around  our  own  country  to 
be  filled  with  admiration  of  their  virtues 
and  gratitude  for  their  usefulness.  A day 
of  unspeakable  mercy  was  that  which 
first  dawned  upon  the  rude  cradle  of  this 
now  influential  and  flourishing  society, 
in  the  smiling  village  of  St.  Joseph.  A 
small,  solitary,  rustic  cottage — the  gift  of 
a generous  convert  to  the  church — situa- 
ted under  the  brow  of  rugged  mountains, 
remote  from  any  populous  town  or  city, 
was  the  mother-house  from  which,  in  the 
course  of  years,  have  issued  forth  to  the 
labors  of  love  and  philanthropy  thousands 
of  devoted  sisters,  strong  in  the  grace  of 
God,  and  braving  for  their  neighbor’s 
sake,  disease,  pestilence,  and  death.  Va- 
liant indeed,  was  that  extraordinary  wo- 
man, who  having  abjured  the  error  of  her 
early  years,  and  sacrificed,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  affections  of  a mother’s  heart 
by  withdrawing  into  a religious  life  while 
her  children  were  yet  young,  threw  her- 
self, with  such  sacred  enthusiasm,  into 
the  performance  of  every  sort  of  charita- 
ble deed.  Blessed  of  heaven,  in  sooth, 
was  her  resolve  to  found,  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  church,  in  this  then  rising  republic, 
a branch  of  the  order  of  St.  Vincent:  a 
branch  which  has  since  spread  out,  loaded 
with  fruits,  into  every  corner  of  the  U. 
States,  forming  a magnificent  shade,  un- 
der \yhich  no  tongue  may  tell  what  my- 
riads of  the  forlorn  and  helpless  of  our 
fellow  beings  have  found  a pleasant  shel- 
ter, and  a secure  retreat.  Wise  and  pater- 
nal were  the  counsels  of  those  by  whom 
she  was  directed  in  her  heroic  undertak- 
ing— deep  and  abiding  to  the  end  the 
sympathy  between  her  zeal  and  the  en- 


lightened wisdom  of  the  Dubois  and  the 
Brutes:  of  whom — at  that  period  of  their 
lives — the  former  seemed  to  renew,  in  a 
lively  manner,  the  shining  qualities  of  St 
Francis  de  Sales ; the  latter  the  more  sim- 
ple magnanimity  of  a Vincent  de  Paul. 
Dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Sister  of  cha- 
rity should  be  the  memory  of  these  three 
venerated  names:  Dubois,  Brut^,  Seton: 
sacred  to  the  associations  that  cluster 
around  the  peaceful  and  happy  vale, 
where  in  their  rustic  grave  lie  the  mortal 
remains  of  their  first  beloved  mother. 
Over  that  sacred  spot — the  fragrant  dew 
waters  the  purple  and  ever-blooming 
flowers — the  mountain-bird  pours  forth 
sweetest  notes,  at  morn  and  eve,  while 
the  virgin  hands  of  tender  maidens  and 
aged  sisters  strew  fresh  leaves  upon  the 
holy  mound.  Soothing  to  their  spirits^ 
amid  all  their  cares  and  labors,  scattered 
far  and  wide,  over  the  vast  regions  of  the 
Union,  yea  very  soothing  must  be  the 
hope,  that  they  will  one  day,  return  to 
rest,  and  die  in  peace,  under  the  shady 
bowers,  in  the  hallowed  scenes  and  ely- 
sian  retreats  of  St.  Joseph’s  Vale. 

The  numberless  houses  of  education, 
free  schools,  orphan  asylums,  hospitals, 
which  have  so  rapidly  sprung  up  in  onr 
cities,  villages,  and  1 may  add,  deserts> 
speak  the  title  the  Sisters  of  Charity  claim, 
and  deserve : and  evince,  in  a light  which 
is  too  brilliant  not  to  be  seen  and  acknowl- 
edged by  all  the  world,  their  realization  of 
the  theory  of  undefiled  religion — namely, 
to  visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  by 
which  acts  every  other  deed  of  Christian 
benevolence  is  included — while  the  incon- 
taminate sanctity  of  their  lives  gives  evi- 
dence of  their  receiving  no  taint  whatever 
from  their  constant  and  necessary  contact 
with  the  world. 

In  order  the  more  efiectually  to  guard 
their  hearts  from  its  baneful  influence, 
they  do  not,  indeed,  bury  themselves  io 
solitudes,  but  bind  themselves  by  vows  to 
lead  amid  the  bustle  and  distractions  of 
the  world  a life  of  recollection,  piety,  and 
prayer.  Hence  the  strict  exactness  with 
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which  they  are  taught  to  observe  their 
rules,  of  silence,  of  meditation,  of  exam- 
ination of  conscience,  of  freqnent  confes- 
sion and  communion,  retreats,  &.c.  From 
these  spiritnal  exercises,  as  from  heavenly 
sources,  they  derive  habitual  graces,  cour- 
age, fervour,  cheerfulness,  peace  of  heart, 
and  angelic  purity.  It  is,  I repeat  it,  only . 
the  church  of  God  that  can  create  such 
an  order,  or  any  religious  order.  It  is 
only  the  spouse  of  Christ  who  possesses 
the  spiritual  fecundity  necessary  to  give 
birth  to  such  a race  of  children.  Her 
essence  is  love,  and  she  alone  can  impart 
to  others  what  she  alone  possesses  in  a 
perfect  degree,  herself.  Her  union  with 
Christ— so  admirably  delineated  in  the 
Canticle  of  canticles’’ — is  the  cause  of 
her  sanctity  and  beauty,  which  are  reflect- 
ed in  the  various  religious  orders  that 
encompass  her  with  variety.” 

With  no  less  beauty  than  truth,  in  view 
of  the  infinite  charities  practised  by  those 
orders,  does  a celebrated  writer  hold  the 
following  language : “ Cast  your  eyes  up- 
on those  permanent  and  generous  bene- 
factors of  religion.  Those  solitary  asy- 
lums of  innocence  and  repentance,  which 
nations  will  more  and  more  learn  to  regret: 
«--those  peaceful  retreats  of  misfortune, 
those  magnificent  palaces  for  indigence. 
Who  has  created  them?  Who  has  en- 
dowed them?  Who  provided  for  every 
department  of  their  wants  and  cares? 
Religious  charity.  Their  number  is  al- 
most infinite — equal  only  to  our  miseries. 
Here  behold  the  daughter  of  St.  Vincent 
of  Paul  visiting  the  infirm,  dressing  their 
wounds,  and  speaking  to  them  of  heaven. 
There  see  her  caressing,  with  a mother’s 
feelings,  the  forlorn  orphan,  and  pillow- 
ing on  her  bosom  the  aching  brow  of  the 
abandoned  child.  Yoider  the  sister  of  the 
hospital,  assisting,  coaling,  the  sick,  for- 
getful of  herself,  and  lavishing  on  them 
by  day  and  night,  the  roost  assiduous  and 
heartfelt  attentions.  The  religious  of  the 
great  St.  Bernard  dwell  in  regions  of  per- 
petual snows,  devoting  their  lives,  amid 
the  awful  solitudes  and  eternal  winter  of 


the  Alpine  mountains,  in  order  to  rescue 
and  save  the  lost  and  way-worn  traveller. 
Contemplate  the  Brothers  of  Mercy  pro- 
tecting Europe  from  Moslem  subjugation, 
carrying  about  them  in  triumph  captives 
whom  they  did  not  chain,  but  whose 
chains  they  had  broken,  and  whose  re- 
demption they  have  achieved  by  exposing 
themselves  to  incredible  hardships  and 
imminent  dangers.  See  the  priests  of  re- 
ligion, and  brethren  of  every  order,  burst- 
ing asunder  ties  the  most  dear,  bonds  the 
most  natural,  and  going  forth,  with  great 
joy,  to  water  with  their  sweat,  and  sprin- 
kle with  their  blood,  countries  afar  oif, 
and  the  most  savage  and  inhospitable  re- 
gions. I will  not  dwell  upon  the  history 
of  any  particular  founder  of  these  orders 
or  institutions.  Even  should  1 attempt  to 
speak  of  a Charles  Borromeo,  what  could 
I say  of  him  that  would  be  adequate  to 
his  heroic  deserts  ? of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul, 
what  eulogy  could  do  justice  to  the  won- 
derful man,  who,  in  times  of  calamity, 
afforded  nourishment,  it  may  be  said,  to 
entire  provinces : whose  boundless  chari- 
ty extended  beyond  the  seas,  to  the  shores 
of  Madagascar,  and  the  forests  of  the  new 
world.  Such  a man  is  a prodigy  of  him- 
self : in  his  heart  seemed  concentrated  all 
the  rays  of  heavenly  benevolence  and  di- 
vine charity,  which  emanating  from  the 
Sun  of  Justice  and  Religion,  scattered 
themselves  abroad  to  enlighten,  warm, 
and  soothe  the  cold,  dark,  afflicted  spirits 
of  men.  He  alone  might  force  any  age 
to  believe  in  Christianity,  and  practise 
virtue.”* 

No’ffuer  picture  could  be  drawn  by  the 
conviction  and  eloquence  of  any  writer, 
than  this  one,  of  our  immortal  saint  No 
more  merited  and  touching  tribute  be  paid 
to  the  church  that  reared  him  to  all  noble 
virtues,  and  ranked  him  among  the  can- 
onized, as  a burning  example,  and  a splen- 
did ornament  Would  to  God  that  the 
pen  which,  during  the  morning  of  the  life 
of  him  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 

* De  Lamaieoaif. 
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above  quotation,  seemed  dipped  in  the 
sparkling  dew  of  heaven,  had  not  now 
lost  all  its  radiance,  its  freshness,  and  its 
beauty.  Would  that  he  who  could  then 
discourse  inspired  strains  in  praise  of 
truth,  faith,  the  church,  were  not  now, 
in  the  sere  season  of  his  years,  fallen 
from  his  once  high  estate,  and  mingling 
his  incoherent  and  wild  eloquence  with 
the  dull  and  cheerless  rhapsodies  of  skep* 
ticism  and  error  1 May  we  be  allowed  to 
hope  that  he  whose  mind  once  glowed 
with  the  inspirations  of  faith,  may  yet  by 
the  brilliant  image  of  St.  Vincent  which 
it  then  conceived,  be  forced,  in  his  own 
language,  again  “ to  believe  in  Christian- 
ity and  practice  virtue.” 

It  is  in  commemoration  of  this  illustri- 
ous saint  that  this  festival  is  appointed. 


and  in  his  honor,  and  under  his  patron- 
age, that  we  are  assembled  here  to-day.  It 
is  the  festival  of  charity — the  celebration 
of  pure  and  undefiled  religion:  both  of 
which  we  have  clearly  seen  were  emin- 
ently realized  in  St.  Vincent  and  admira- 
bly perpetuated  in  his  Society. 

Great  saint!  from  the  bosom  of  the  God 
of  charity,  from  the  eternal  source  of  pore 
religion,  look  down  upon  thy  humble  vo- 
taries. Obtain  for  us  some  little  share  at 
least,  of  that  spirit  of  love  which  dwelled 
in  thy  heart  while  on  earth,  and  in  which 
thou  art  now  absorbed  in  heaven.  May 
we  love  one  another;  be  animated  by 
Christian  charity  ; visit  the  fatherless  and 
aid  all  who  are  in  tribulation,  and,  thus, 
deserve  to  participate  with  thee,  in  eternal 
beatitude.  Amen. 


For  the  U.  8.  C. 

THE  ORIENTAL  PEARL. 

■ T MM.  AHNA  H.  DOMBT. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

Piety,  The  Wanderer.  The  Freshet 
The  ProdigaVs  return, 

TER  enjoying  a calm 
and  refreshing  nighPs  rest, 
^ Conradt  and  his  pious  fa- 
mily  arose  quite  early,  and 
went  to  St.  Alphonsus’, 
where  each  one  s8light  a 
spiritual  director  to  whom  they  confessed 
with  great  recollection,  and  sincere  contri- 
tion. Every  thing  was  quite  still  in  the 
church.  There  was  nothing  to  distract 
the  eye,  or  divert  the  attention  of  the  de- 
vout worshippers  from  the  solemn  myste- 
ries which  were  going  on  at  the  altar, 
and  when  the  moment  arrived  for  those 
who  were  prepared,  to  advance  and  re- 
ceive the  bread  of  life,  as  they  knelt  before 
the  marble  sanctuary  rail,  and  the  officiat- 


ing priest  in  his  snowy  vestments  paused 
a moment,  uplifting  the  sacred  host,  and 
saying,  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  be- 
hold him  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,”  the  early  sun-rays,  heretofore  hid- 
den by  the  morning  clouds,  streamed  in 
through  the  eastern  windows,  and  splen- 
did lights  of  every  hue  filled  every  niche 
and  corner  of  the  church,  and  floated  in 
halos  of  gorgeous  beauty  around  the  holy 
scene,  where  angels,  themselves,  invisible, 
folded  their  wings  and  veiled  their  eyes  in 
adoration,  while  mortals  received  under 
the  sacred  emblemithe  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  A sen'Sati^  of  unalloyed  peace, 
pervaded  the  souls  of  Conradt  and  his 
fainily  after  they  had  made  this  their  first 
solemn  act,  in  a strange  land  to  which  they 
had  come,  one  of  adoration  and  sacrifice 
of  themselves  and  wills  to  Almighty  God. 
As  they  left  the  church  they  met  Krun- 
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feldt  and  his  dame,  just  entering  to  assist 
at  the  6 o’clock  mass  which  was  about 
beginning.  When  they  were  all  re-united 
around  the  breakfast  table^  a king  might 
have  envied  their  simple  and  undisturbed 
cheerfulness,  because  it  sprung  from  a 
genuine  sentiment  of  peace  with  God, 
and  good  will  towards  men ; and  having 
but  few  cares,  their  hearts  overflowed  with 
innocent  joy,  and  the  bright  sunshine 
streaming  through  the  open  door,  and  the 
sight  and  perfume  of  dame  Krunfeldi’s 
rich  autumnal  flowers,  which  the  soft 
winds  wafted  in,  were  gifts  of  inestima- 
ble beauty  to  them.  They  adored  God 
acceptably,  by  thus  viewing  with  grateful 
and  cheerful  spirits,  the  perfections  of  his 
wondrous  creation,  and  they  thought,  as 
their  eyes  wandered  from  the  golden  mist, 
which  hung  in  the  sky,  to  the  dew  drop 
which  sparkled  on  the  crimson  leaves  of 
the  dahlias,  and  among  the  smoothly  sha- 
ven grass,  and  they  heard  from  many  a 
tree  the  sweet  warblings  of  the  birds 
whose  summer  nests  were  built  among 
their  boughs,  that  they  were  in  a paradise 
on  earth. 

No  doubt,”  said  the  good  Krunfeldt, 
in  reply  to  some  remark  of  Marie’s,  '^that 
after  your  long  voyage,  on  a somewhat 
stormy  ocean,  every  thing  this  morning 
does  look  like  what  you  have  all  at  some 
time  or  other  fancied  of  the  Terrestrial 
Eden;  but,  children,  all  around  us  is  fad- 
ing— death  hides  beneath  the  fairest  aspect, 
and  winter  follows  close  on  the  heels  of 
the  brightest  and  most  sunny  day.  We 
should  enjoy  it  while  it  lasts,  none  the 
less,  however,  on  that  account — for  if  our 
good  God  had  not  intended  that  we  should 
take  great  pleasure  in  these  his  gifts,  he 
would  not  have  endowed  us  with  the  fa- 
culties of  enjoyment,  or  filled  each  season 
of  the  year  with  its  own  peculiar  glory. 
But  what  I contend  for,  is  this ; we  must 
read  a lesson,  and  learn  something  which 
is  of  importance  to  our  souls  from  them. 
Now  tell  me,  Henrich,  what  we  should 
learn?” 

Nay,  Henrich,  good  youth ! never  at- 


tempt to  answer  any  of  Krunfeldt’s  ques- 
tions, when  he  gets  into  one  of  his  long 
speeches.  He’d  put  down  very  quietly 
the  best  councillor  in  the  world,  1 assure 
you !”  said  his  dame,  putting  on  her  spec- 
tacles, that  she  might  survey  more  clearly 
the  honest  countenance  of  her  good  man, 
of  whose  sense  she  was  justly  proud. 

“Wilt  answer  me,  Henrich?  Never 
mind  the  dame ! I want  to  see  what  the 
young  think  of  such  matters!” 

“I  candidly  confess,”  said  Henrich, 
blushing,  “that  I am  no  match  for  so 
wise  a man  as  father  Krunfeldt.  But  if  I 
must — I must,  and  I can  only  reply,  that  I 
enjoy  whatever  comes,  in  the  name  of  the 
good  God  who  sends  it.  If  fair  weather, 
I rejoice,  and  sun  myself  like  a bear  un- 
der the  trees,  and  if  it  snows — rains  and 
hails — the  thousand ! I make  a bright  fire 
when  I am  within,  and  sing  hymns  and 
songs,  which  keep  me  happy  while  I 
work,  and  enjoy  the  red  blaze  and  the 
flying  sparks  bravely — then — then — and 
sometimes,  you  know,  1 have  to  trudge 
out  in  it,  over  my  knees  in  the  snow,  with 
the  hail  pattering  on  my  nose  until  it  is 
quite  bruised” 

“Ah,  then,  thou  art  very  miserable!” 
said  Marie,  laughing. 

Conradt  smiled,  and  winked  at  Krun- 
feldt. 

“ Why,  no,  a little  tallow  soon  healed 
my  nose,  as  thou  dost  know,  Marie,  and 
my  body  wrapped  in  woollens  and  furs, 
bids  a bold  defiance  to  the  frost,”  he  re- 
plied. 

“ But  thy  heart — did  it  not  grow  gloomy 
beneath  the  gray  sky,  and  amidst  the  bare 
trees  of  the  forest,  Henrich  ?”  asked  Ma- 
rie, assuming  a grave  countenance. 

“Ten  thousand!  Marie,  what  talk! 
Gloomy,  when  I was  trudging  along  with 
a vessel  of  hot  broth,  and  an  armfull  of 
faggots  to  a poor  neighbor — no,  indeed ; 
my  heart  was  warmer  and  happier  then, 
than  even  in  the  bright  summer  sunshine. 
People,  in  my  opinion — I am  not  much 
of  a judge,  to  be  sure, — make  one  half  of 
their  own  misery,  and  very  unjustly  call 
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it  the  providence  of  God,  but  I never  did, 
and  never  will,  make  myself  sick  with 
borrowed  troubles!’’ 

They  all  smiled,  and  Krunfeldt  nodded 
his  head  approvingly. 

“Thou  art  a good-hearted  ratilepate, 
Henrich — but  thou  art  mistaken.  Some 
folks  doubtless  create  their  own  troubles, 
but  there  are  troubles  which  our  good  God 
permits  to  fall  on  us,  that  our  faith  may 
be  tried.  We  cannot  laugh  forever  in  this 
life:  if  we  could,  we  should  be  so  well 
contented  with  this  world,  as  to  care  but 
little  for  a better.  My  lesson  is  this : let 
us  prepare  in  summer  for  the  blasts  of 
winter;  so  let  us  enjoy  the  innocent  plea- 
sures of  life,  but  as  something  which  is 
so  fleeting  and  shadowy,  that  while  we 
stop  to  grasp  them,  the  icy  breath  of  win- 
ter may  come,  and  chill  our  warm  blood 
forever.  This  delicious  weather,  these 
beautiful  flowers,  and  yonder  golden  mist, 
are  only  the  precursors  of  a long  and  cold 
winter — we  may  arise  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  see  the  cold  wind  of  winter  blast- 
ing the  flowers,  and  hurling  the  leaves 
away  in  myriads  from  the  trees,  over  the 
earth,  then  let  us  remember,  that  very 
often  the  happiest  scenes  of  our  existence 
are  suddenly  clouded  by  sorrows  we  little 
dreamed  of;  then  what  wisdom  dwells  in 
that  heart,  w-hich  amidst  prosperity,  has 
so  stayed  its  strength  in  God,  as  not  to 
shrink  away,  like  a coward,  from  trials 
when  they  come,  but  courageously  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  bear  its  own  heavy  cross 
without  fainting  or  murmuring ! Listen, 
children,  to  me.  I am  an  old  man,  and 
old  age  learns  wisdom.  By  the  faithful 
and  humble  practice  of  virtue,  prepare 
yourselves  in  your  youth  and  amidst  your 
prosperity  for  all  the  good  that  may  in- 
crease, that  you  may  not  grow  proud 
hearted,  and  for  whatever  trials  may  be- 
fall you,  that  you  may  not  become  down 
hearted  and  repining,  like  sullen  and  dis- 
obedient children.” 

“ That  is  a grand  speech,  good  man — 
the  grandest  thou  hast  ever  made!”  said 
the  dame,  wiping  her  eyes,  “and  let  us  all 


profit  by  it.  Now,  Marie,  come  with  me 
to  my  dairy,  Katrine  may  come  also,  or 
run  out  there  among  the  flowers,  which 
ever  she  likes  best.” 

KaU’ine  preferred  going  to  the  dairy, 
and  the  three  men  were  left  together. 
“ Brother  Krunfeldt,  can  you  not  intro- 
duce me  to  some  good,  honest  German 
merchant,  who  would  keep  my  goods  in 
storage  for  me,  until  1 return  from  the 
West  ?” 

“ Truly,  Conradt,  you  could  not  have 
asked  a favor  of  me,  that  I could  more 
readily  grant.  There  is  Mr.  Harmana, 
who  is  a great  importer  of  French  and 
German  goods,  and  whose  character 
stands  without  reproach.  He  is  a friend 
to  his  countrymen  and  always  willing  to 
do  them  a good  turn,  no  matter  how  poor 
they  may  be.  He  never  forgets  the  pov- 
erty of  bis  young  days,  when  ragged  and 
homeless,  he,  by  the  charity  of  a merchant 
who  observed  him  wandering  about  the 
wharf,  was  made  an  errand  boy  in  his 
large  establishment.  He’s  not  ashamed 
of  it — ^but  tells  it  out  boldly  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  others.” 

“He  will  do,”  said  Conradt,  “and 
now,  the  sooner  I arrange  my  aflairs,  the 
better.  Marie  will  bear  the  separation 
belter  if  we  go  at  once,  than  if  we  pro- 
long our  stay  some  days  longer.  Day 
afier  to-morrow,  I would  like  to  be  off.” 

“ Yes,”  replied  Henrich,  “ the  sooner 
we  go,  the  quicker  we’ll  return.” 

“ So  ;”  said  Krunfeldt,  “ you  are  right 
I expect.  I will  go  with  you  at  once,  as 
I am  not  busy  to-day,  and  to-morrow  1 
will  prepare  for  you  a set  of  written  di- 
rections, for  your  use  on  your  route  west- 
ward, which  will  prevent  all  mistakes.” 

“ Thank  you,  kindly,  brother  Krunfeldt 
— it  is  the  very  favor  I was  about  asking 
of  you,”  said  Conradt. 

Mr.  Harmann,  who  was  an  old  and  ve- 
nerable looking  person,  with  a kind,  bene- 
volent face,  received  them  courteously, 
and  entered  into  all  Conradt’s  plans  with 
great  friendliness  and  zeal.  Before  night- 
fall, all  the  goods  and  chattels,  except  a 
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few  necessary  articles  which  were  left  out 
for  Marie’s  use,  were  safely  stowed  away, 
10  bis  large  and  commodious  storage  room. 
He  deposited  also  with  this  gentleman 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which  he 
thought  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  Katrine  and  Marie 
during  the  six  months  he  expected  to  be 
absent.  This  money  was  to  be  paid  in 
such  sums  as  Marie’s  orders  demanded 
through  her  uncle  Krunfeldl.  Conradl’s 
mind  was  now  more  tranquil,  and  scarce- 
ly a pain  or  care  was  left,  except  that 
which  the  idea  of  a separation  from  his 
daughter  gave  him.  After  the  evening 
meal  was  over,  he  announced  his  expect- 
ed departure  to  his  family.  Marie’s  eyes 
611ed  with  tears,  and  drawing  her  chair 
close  to  her  father’s,  she  held  his  hand 
clasped  tenderly  within  her  own,  but  was 
silent.  She  dared  not  speak  for  fear  of 
bursting  into  tears,  and  she  loved  him  too 
fondly,  wilfully  to  do  aught  which  could 
pain  or  grieve  him.  Henrich  was  more 
quiet  and  thoughtful  than  usual — and 
looked  more  sad  than  they  had  ever  seen 
him.  He  answered  every  question  and 
remark  addressed  to  him  with  his  usual 
respectful  and  frank  manner,  but  the 
laughing  expression  of  his  eyes,  and  the 
joyous  smiling  look  that  he  generally 
wore,  had  faded  from  his  fine  sun  burnt 
face,  and  he  did  not,  during  the  whole 
evening,  voluntarily  utter  a word,  except 
every  now  and  then  when  Marie,  who 
watched  him  closely,  saw  him  start,  press 
his  teeth  on  his  lip  and  mutter  his  favorite 
expression  of  “ the  thousand.”  Catching 
her  eye  scrutinising  his  movements  so 
closely,  he  arose  and  left  the  room.  The 
moon  was  shining  down  softly  and  bright 
through  the  Indian  summer’s  haze,  and 
going  out  into  the  little  garden,  he  leaned 
his  arms  on  the  neat  white  palings  which 
separated  it  from  the  street,  and  gazed 
thoughtfully  upwards.  His  prolonged 
absence  astonished  Conradt,  who  had  ob- 
served him  leave  the  room  suddenly,  and 
he  told  Marie  to  go  out  and  inquire  if  be 
was  tick.  She  found  him  lost  in  thought. 


and  a sad,  painful  expression  on  his  coun- 
tenance, alarmed  her — he  did  not  hear  her 
approach,  and  she  laid  her  hand  lightly 
on  his  arm,  saying, 

“Thou  art  ill,  Henrich,  I fear!” 

“Ah,  Marie!  thou!”  he  said,  starting 
from  his  reverie,  “.no,  I am  not  ill.  But, 
Marie,  I have  thought  a great  deal  this 
evening  about  our  Faderland,  and  then 
the  thought  of  being  separated  from  you, 
whom  I have  been  so  used  to  for  many 
years,  has  made  a chjld  of  me.  I wish 
we  had  stayed  in  Germany,  then  we 
would  not  have  been  obliged  to  wander 
through  never  ending  deserts  to  seek  a 
home.” 

“Fie,  Henrich, — slay  in  Germany  to 
be  obliged  to  pull  off  your  cap  to  every 
body  a little  higher  in  the  world  than  your- 
self— to  be  hung  for  treason,  and  quarter- 
ed for  your  religion ! Fie  on  you,  what 
is  six  months’  absence?  True,  I shall 
miss  my  father  and  thee,  most  sadly,  but 
then  we  must  forget  the  pangs  of  separa- 
tion in  the  joyful  hope  of  meeting  again, 
very  soon!” 

“ That  is  just  the  way  with  all  woman 
kind — hope — hope — you  do  nothing  but 
hope  until  the  last  gasp!”  said  Henrich, 
sadly. 

“ Well,  Henrich,  the  good  Lord  has 
given  us,  as  Christians,  the  privilege  to 
hope  for  the  best  always ; so  I will  hope, 
that  my  dear  good  father  and  yourself  will 
return  in  safety  and  happiness  at  the  end 
of  six  months.” 

“ Ten  thousand,  Marie,  you  are  right! 
But  this  day — this  day  is  a sad  anniver- 
sary to  me,  Marie  j all  day  the  remem- 
brance of  the  most  painful  and  sinful  act 
of  my  whole  life,  has  been  haunting  me 
like  one  of  the  evil  spirits  of  the  Hartz. 
I suppose  it  has  chased  away  the  cheerful 
peace  of  my  soul !” 

“Forget  it,  Henrich.  You  have  re- 
pented of  it  long  ago,  I am  sure,  and  God 
has  blotted  it  out,  with  your  penitent 
tears,  from  his  remembrance,”  said  Marie, 
gently. 

“ It  was  connected  with  this,”  said  Hen- 
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rich,  taking  a yery  small  moreen  case  from 
his  pocket,  which  he  opened,  and  empty- 
ing its  contents  into  his  broad  open  palm. 
It  was  a large  and  splendid  Oriental 
Pearl. 

The  moon  gleamed  soflly  down  on  it, 
and  it  looked  so  pure,  yrith  its  transparent 
delicate  traceries  of  blue  and  rose  color, 
that  Marie  thought  she  had  never  seen 
any  thing  so  beautiful  before.  But  a ter- 
rifying thought  flashed  through  her  mind, 
and  looking  in  Hcnrich’s  face  earnestly, 
she  said,  while  her  own  grew  pale  with 
dread: 

**  Ah,  Henrich — thou  wast  never  sure- 
ly, thou  wast  never  tempted  to  a dishonest 
action : this  is  a very  fine  jewel ; where 
didst  thou  get  it?  Henrich,  tell  me  its 
history.” 

**  Thou  art  wrong  in  thy  fears,  Marie : 
it  is  honestly  mine.  But  I Will  tell  you 
its  history:  then  thou  must  take  it  and 
wear  it  while  I am  absent,  so  thou  mayst 
never  forget,  Marie,  to  pray  to  the  good 
God  to  shield  me  from  temptation.” 

Ah,  Henrich,  I could  not  forget  you 
—but  now  tell  me  the  secret  of  thy  early 
life!” 

"Listen!  When  you  were  a very 
young  babe,  wrapped  in  soft  linens,  and 
handled  as  tenderly  as  if  the  slightest 
touch  would  kill  you,  I was  a boy  of  some 
fourteen  summers  old.  I had  a gay,  rov- 
ing disposition,  which  spurned  and  de- 
spised every  thing  which  required  appli- 
cation of  mind  or  body.  I loved  to  pore 
over  story  books,  but  my  catechism  and 
the  histories  our  good  pastor  wished  me 
to  study,  were  irksome  and  hateful  tasks. 
My  father  compelled  me  at  last,  by  fear 
of  severe  punishments,  to  devote  some 
hours  daily  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  his 
own  humble  trade,  but  my  spirit  rebelled 
more  and  more,  and  my  evil  propensities 
^strengthened  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  coercion  which  was  used  towards  me. 
Religion  had  but  few  charms  for  me ; — I 
was  disobedient, — and  thus  some  of  my 
gayest  and  most  thoughtless  hours  were 
the  stolen  fruits  of  disobedience — through 


that  sin  I was  led  into  many  other  trans- 
gressions. Our  pastor  was  a little  rough 
in  his  manner — but  a good  man — I know 
now  he  was  good,  though  at  that  period 
of  my  life,  I looked  only  upon  what  op- 
posed me.  I used  to  say  my  prayen 
at  night,  because  fear  would  whip  my 
conscience  into  the  belief  that  I might 
possibly  die  suddenly  and  awake  amidst 
the  everlasting  torments  of  helL  But 
amidst  * all  my  recklessness  and  ’ wild 
pranks,  I always  thought  of  our  holy 
Mother  with  a strange  tenderness.  There 
was  a«beautiful  oil  painting  of  the  Virgin 
and  Divine  Child,  which  hung  in  my  mo- 
ther’s room ; a poor  travelling  artist  who 
died  in  my  father’s  house  had  given  it  to 
her.  I had  been  accustomed  to  see  it 
from  my  infancy,  and  very  often  in  my 
dreams,  and  in  my  wild  rovings  on  the 
mountains,  or  in  my  forest  haunts,  hat 
the  memory  of  her  calm,  holy  face,  up- 
braided me  for  my  sins.  I was  called  good 
hearted : I would  give  my  last  morsel 
away  to  a hungry  beggar;  and  have  taken, 
at  the  risk  of  a whipping,  my  best  jacket 
off  to  wrap  round  a shivering,  half  naked 
child.  But  my  waywardness  and  thought- 
less conduct  grieved  my  good,  pious  pa- 
rents, and  vexed  our  excellent  pastor,  to 
such  a degree  that  he  became  extremely 
severe  towards  me ; he  spared  me  neither 
in  the  pulpit  nor  in  the  public  streets,  and 
I was  fast  becoming  a proverb  for*all  that 
was  bad  and  vicious,  when  in  fact,  my 
greatest  crime  was  a careless  and  roving 
disposition.  I at  last  began  to  fear  him 
so  much  above  every  other  human  being, 
that  1 have  run  a mile  without  stopping 
to  avoid  him.  I believe  he  grieved  sin- 
cerely over  my  sinful  course,  but  be  seem- 
ed not  to  undersuind  the  tact  and  nicety 
of  managing  a temperament  like  mine. 
At  all  events  I fell  into  the  very  ex- 
treme he  wished  me  to  avoid.  But  at 
last,  I promised  my  parents  to  become 
more  settled  and  steady  in  my  habits — ^1 
appeased  the  pastor  by  appearing  ire* 
quently  and  with  great  decorum  at  church, 
and  attending  devoutly  the  ceremonies  of 
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religioo.  Erery  body  began  lo  cry  out, 
that  * they  had  always  predicted  as  soon 
as  the  boy  had  sown  his  wild  oats,  he 
would  become  steady  enough.’  My 
nity  was  highly  pleased,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  my  reformation,  which 
^ no  higher  motive  than  pride,  and  a 
high  degree  of  self  respect,  degenerated 
into  hypocrisy.  I was  a wicked  fellow, 
Marie,”  said  Henrich,  passing  his  hand 
over  his  eyes,  **  but  the  good  Gk>d  pitied 
me.  One  day  while  sauntering,  about 
son-set,  through  the  pleasant  road  which 
you  know  was  cut  through  the  forest 
many  years  ago,  I saw  a handsome,  jo- 
vial-looking young  sailor,  with  his  bundle 
and  stick  by  his  side,  reposing  under  a 
large  tree,  on  the  grass,  singing  snatches 
of  songs  from  a book  which  he  h^d  care- 
lessly in  his  hand.  I was  passing  him, 
when  he  called  out  in  a cheerful  voice. 
Whither  away  so  fast,  shipmate? 
This  is  a pleasant  port — come — ^throw  out 
your  anchor,  and  let  us  spin  a yam  toge- 
ther!’ 

laughed,  and  lifting  my  cap,  was 
going  on,  when  he  again  called  out, 

”'Thou  art  an  odd  craft,  to  be  tacking 
aloDg  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  at  such  a 
rate,  when  you  might  furl  sail  and  harbor 
beneath  a lee  shore,  with  a merry  com- 
rade at  your  elbow,  to  tell  you  things 
which  landsmen  never  dream  of.’ 

“ 'Where  are  you  from?’  I asked,  paus- 
ing a moment. 

"'Ask  the  birds,’  he  replied  with  a 
merry  laugh. 

'"Who  are  you?’ 

" ' A Viking !’  he  said,  laughing  again. 

"'Thou  hast  been  a great  traveller,”  I 
observed,  seating  myself  by  his  side. 

‘"I  have  travelled  over  nearly  the 
whole  earth,  and  intend  to  start  again  in 
a short  time  to  get  the  bag  of  gold  that 
lies  at  the  end  of  it,’  he  replied,  still  laugh- 
ing more  merrily  than  ever. 

"I  was  delighted  with  so  familiar  and 
congenta)  a spirit,  and  reclined  on  the 
tweet,  fragrant  grass  by  his  side,  as  if  1 
had  known  him  for  years,  listening  to  the 
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narrative  of  hjs  voyages  and  adventures. 
An  my  disposition  to  rove  sprang  up  with 
giant  fever  in  my  heart,  crushing,  and 
trampling  down  every  latent  disposition 
which  had  promised  any  good.  He  talked 
recklessly  of  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  of 
encountering  its  dangers  on  reef,  in  storm 
and  tempest,  as  so  many  manly  frolics — 
he  painted  the  novelties  of  foreign  lands 
in  such  glowing  colors,  and  the  life  of  a 
sailor,  as  one  filled  with  such  gallant  dar- 
ing and  undisturbed  pleasure,  that  it 
ended,  Marie,  in  my  stealing  away  from 
my  father’s  house  at  midnight,  fbr  the 
purpose  of  meeting  him,  and  following 
him  to  the  port  where  bis  ship  lay  to  go 
with  him  before  the  mast.  When  the 
morning  sun  arose  lowering  and  red  be- 
hind the  mountains,  I was  far  away  from 
my  home;  launched  without  the  bless- 
ing of'  Gk>d  or  that  of  my  parents,  into 
an  enterprise  as  new  as  its  details  were 
unfamiliar.  The  day  became  clouded  and 
stormy,  but  my  companion  sung  with 
great  glee  and  talked  continually,  while  I 
bravoed  away  my  feelings  of  compunc- 
tion, by  telling  him  many  of  my  disobe- 
dient exploits  and  daring  feats,  which  he 
laughed  at,  and  called  me  a true-hearted 
fellow.  On  we  went,  but  the  rain  beat 
down  on  us — the  awful  thunder  muttered 
among  the  clouds — the  lightning  flashed 
— ten  thousand,  Marie!  but  I thought  the 
evil  one  himself  was  hiding  behind  every 
black  cloud,  that  rolled  like  an  avalanche 
down  the  mountain  side,  and  I irembkd. 
Then  came  the  memory  of  the  calm  face 
of  the  Madonna,  and  the  God-child,  so 
plain  before  me,  that  when  the  lightning 
covered  over  the  whole  awful  scene  with 
its  lurid  glare,  methought  1 saw  them 
gazing  down  reproachfully  on  me.  / 
ikoughi  (f  my  parents.  Marie,  then  1 felt 
as  if  God  was  judging  me,  for  life  or 
death,  in  that  terrific  storm.  The  rain 
and  hail  beat  on  my  exposed  head,  and 
washed  off  the  torrents  of  tears  that  flow- 
ed from  my  heart,  but  did  not  cool  its 
burnAg  fever.  The  mountain  streams, 
swollen  and  angry,  burst  down  over  the 
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gigantic  rocks,  with  a thundering  and  aw- 
ful sound  which  increased  the  mad  ele- 
mental uproar — we  ran  down  the  moun- 
tain path,  fearing  we  should  be  over- 
whelmed, and  determined  to  press  on  to 
some  place  of  greater  safety — but,  the 
thousand ! as  we  turned  the  path  which 
we  descended  so  rapidly,  there  was  a river 
swollen  and  rising,  tossing  its  waves  fu- 
riously up,  on  one  side,  and  the  torrents 
surging  down  from  the  hills,  on  the  other ; 
the  country  was  nearly  submerged  on 
the  side  on  which  we  stood : and  there 
was  only  a narrow  strip  of  sands  left  un- 
covered, on  which  the  waters  were  rapidly 
gaining.  Some  distance  further  down,  a 
massive  bridge  stretched  across  the  river, 
and  towards  it  we  ran,  or  rather  flew,  for 
life  or  death  depended  on  our  speed.  We 
had  scarcely  reached  it,  when  a monstrous 
wave  came  roaring  and  dashing  along, 
and  our  perilous  pathway  on  the  sands 
was  overwhelmed,  and  became  the  bed  of 
a tempestuous  torrent,  or  rather  sea,  for 
the  seething  waters  extended  over  many 
miles  of  the  country,  and  it  looked  like  a 
vast  inland  sea.  On  came  the  descending 
torrents,  plunging  like  ten  thousand  furies 
into  the  roused  bosom  of  the  river,  until 
it  raged  and  rolled  its  great  billows  down 
towards  the  ocean,  with  a wild  din  which 
roared  above  the  sounds  of  the  pealing 
thunder.  I felt  the  bridge  quivering  be- 
neath the  awful  shocks  of  the  waves ; and 
still  we  ran ; but  we  had  scarcely  passed 
the  middle  pier,  when  I heard  a horrible 
crash,  and  a shriek,  which  terrified  me 
by  its  loud,  despairing  note ; and  it  was 
swept  away  by  the  tempestuous  waters. 
We  clung  to  a portion  of  the  wreck,  and 
half  submerged,  were  whirled  about  and 
borne  along  like  feathers  on  the  blast  by 
the  stormy  billows.  At  last  the  river  nar- 
rowed in  one  place,  and  we  were  dashed 
with  great  force  among  the  branches  of  a 
huge  oak  which  the  storm  had  uprooted, 
and  thrown  into  the  stream.*  Almost 
spent  with  fatigue  and  cold,  and  fear- 
ing that  every  wave  would  sepanSe  the 
last  ligament  which  bound  the  roots  of 


the  tree  to  its  mother  earth,  we  moved 
along  on  our  hands  and  knees,  assbting 
each  other,  till  we  reached  at  last  the  high 
banks  on  the  shore.  The  clouds  were 
tom  asunder  by  the  winds,  and  the  moon 
— ^looking,  Marie,  as  it  does  now,  calm 
and  holy,  shone  down  upon  us — on  the 
rushing  river,  silvering  its  foam  with  so- 
lemn beauty,  and  showing  us  many  a 
fragment  of  human  habitations,  dashing 
along  with  it  towards  the  ocean.  1 looked 
towards  my  companion,  lately  so  merry 
and  full  of  life,  Marie,’^  said  Henricb,  in  a 
whisper,  he  was  lying  on  his  back — his 
face,  on  which  the  moon- beams  shone 
down  so  brightly,  was  blanched  to  a death- 
like whiteness,  and  from  his  mouth  bub- 
bled a dark,  shining  stream  of  blood.  1 
knelt  beside  him,  and  tearing  my  neck- 
cloth to  pieces,  tried  to  staunch  the  hx- 
morrhage,  but  in  vain,  and  pushing  back 
my  hand,  he  drew  my  face  gently  down 
near  his  own,  and  whispered, 

‘ 1 am  dying.  I have  been  a disobe- 
dient son.  1 tempted  you  to  wrong — for- 
give me,  and  pray  for  me!’ 

" How  could  I,  the  sinner,  pray— oh 
God ! can  the  agony  of  that  moment  ever 
be  forgotten  7”  exclaimed  Henrich,  clasp- 
ing his  hands  together.  Marie  wept 
* Pray,’  he  again  whispered.  ' I am 
dying.  When  the  bridge  fell,  a beam 
struck  heavily  against  my  chest  1 felt 
then  that  mischief  was  done — my  last 
voyage  is  nearly  up.’  The  bleeding  now 
ceased,  and  he  closed  his  eyes  for  a mo- 
ment I thought  he  was  dead,  but  be 
again  pressed  my  hand  and  whispered. 

‘^'PratI’ 

‘'With  a breaking  heart  1 prayed  for 
him—for  myself.  I had  heard  of  the  dy- 
ing thief,  and  repeated  the  story  to  him. 

" ‘ It  is  good,’  he  said, ' pity  me,  Lord 
Jesus,  as  thou  didst  pity  him.  Henrich. 
in  my  pocket  thou  wilt  find — an — Oriental 
Pearl — I got  it  in  India — ^keep  that  pearl 
and  remember  this  hour.  There — mother 
— mother— just  this  one  voyage— just 
once,  mother — ’ He  spoke  no  more.  I 
knelt  beside  the  dead.”  ^ 
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HeDricb  bowed  his  head  down  on  his 
arms  which  still  remained  folded  on  the 
top  of  the  garden  fence,  and  was  silent 
His  heart  was  too  full  to  continue  his  nar- 
rative for  several  moments,  and  Marie, 
whose  gentle  nature  was  astonished  and 
grieved  at  the  disclosure,  pitied  while  she 
sorrowed  over  his  early  faults. 

But,  Henrich,”  she  at  last  said,  the 
good  Lord  rode  on  the  whirlwind ! How 
didst  thou  return?” 

Like  the  prodigal  sod,  Marie,”  he 
replied,  while  the  gloom  seemed  to  be 
passing  away  from  his  countenance.  I 
was  offered  a shelter  by  some  poor  fisher- 
men whose  cottages  stood  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  who  assisted  me  in  scooping 
out  a grave  on  a shaded  and  beautiful  hill, 
within  view  of  the  river.  There  we  laid 
the  body  of  the  young  stranger,  and  these 
good  men,  who  were  faithful  servants  of 
(Jod,  said  together  over  him  the  pfeyers 
of  the  church  for  the  repose  of  his  depart- 
ed and  penitent  soul.  I returned  home 
changed,  I trust,  Marie,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  into  a new  creature.  My  parents 
fell  on  my  neck  and  covered  my  face  with 
tears  and  kisses  of  welcome,  as  I knelt  be- 
fore them,  instead  of  driving  me  with 
deserved  reproaches  from  their  presence. 
There  was  great  joy  over  the  wanderer 
who  had  so  unexpectedly  returned!  The 
good  pastor  received  me  in  his  own  pecu- 
liar but  kind  way,  half  distrustful  of  my 


professions  of  amendment,  but  still  hoping 
for  the  best.  Had  not  the  grace  of  God 
strengthened  my  spirit,  I could  not  have 
borne  his  severity  towards  me.  But  tlie 
humiliations  which  it  caused  me,  though 
painful  were  salutary — and  it  may  be 
that,  with  my  refractory  disposition,  no- 
thing short  of  a very  rigid  discipline  would 
have  served  to  restrain  me.  But  Marie — 
thou  dpst  know  the  rest.  1 leave  you 
very  soon  now — perhaps  we  shall  never 
meet  again;  take  this  pearl;  I would  part 
with  one  of  my  limbs  rather  than  lose  it 
— it  has  been  oftener  than  once  a warn- 
ing angel  to  me,  but  thou — Marie — ^my 
sister,  I would  have  you  sometimes  re- 
member me  while  I am  absent,  therefore 
keep  it,  and  whenever  thou  dost  behold 
it,  pray  for  Henrich!” 

Just  then  they  heard  the  manly  voice 
of  Conradt,  singing  the  evening  hymn, 
and  gliding  softly  in,  they  resumed  their 
places  quietly  in  the  little  circle,  and  their 
voices  soon  mingled  with  his  in  the  har- 
monious numbers.  Krunfeldt  and  his 
dame  also  sang  with  that  accuracy  of 
time  and  true  harmony,  which  are  quite, 
national  accomplishments  in  Germany, 
and  as  the  melody  swelled  in  sweetness 
and  strength,  many  an  idle  passer  by  lin- 
gered without,  and  listened  with  pleasure 
and  respect  to  the  hymn  which  honored 
in  sublime  words  the  Mother  of  our 
Lord. 
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THE  CROSS. 

If  I mint  DMdi  ^oiy,  I will  glory  in  the  cron  of  Chrirt.— Br.  Pavl, 

The  Cross — the  Croes  I on  Calvaiy’e  height, 

It  lifts  its  brow,  serene  and  calm. 

Adorned  with  beams  of  heavenly  light. 

And  redolent  with  holy  balm : 

And  from  its  blessed  foot,  still  roll 
Rich  streams,  to  heal  the  sin-sick  soul. 

The  cross— the  cross — around  its  head 
Four  thousand  years  their  glories  bring. 

They  gather  where  the  Saviour  bled— 

Where  suffered  Heaven’s  immortal  King ! 

The  bleeding  cross— there  incense  rose. 

There  the  Redeemer  blessed  his  foes ! 

The  cross— the  cross— which  prophets  saw 
Through  distant  time’s  dark  clouds  appear— 

To  hush  the  thunders  of  the  lawh- 
With  gladness  earth  and  heaven  to  cheer. 

Good  tidings  ring  along  the  skies — 

**  The  Saviour  for  lost  sinners  dies  !’* 

The  cross — ^the  cross — God's  awful  might 
Awoke  upon  its  burning  brow. 

And  shook  the  realms  of  death  and  night, 

And  laid  their  trophied  honors  low. 

Hail,  glorious  cross— victorious  sign ! 

All  conquering  power — all  glory  thine ! 


CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT  OF  LUNACY. 

Tht  Fifth  Annful  Btport  tfUu  Mount  Hop*  hutUuHon  near  BdUimore.fer  the  year  1847.  By  W». 
H.  Stokes,  M.  D.  Baltimore : Printed  by  J.  Murphy. 


HE  report  of  the  Mount 
Hope  Institution  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  in- 
creased annually  in  in- 
teresting details,  which 
attest  the  steady  pro- 
gress of  the  esUiblish- 
ment,  and  the  advantages  of  the  system 
pursued  in  it  for  the  relief  of  the  most 
distressing  of  mortal  ills.  During  the  past 
year,  the  elaborate  arrangements  of  mod- 


ern science  for  the  management  of  mental 
maladies,  have  been  tested  in  this  institu- 
tion with  the  most  flattering  success,  while 
the  results  obtained  in  favor  of  the  afflict- 
ed, since  the  first  establishment  of  the 
asylum,  prove  it  to  be  possessed  of  advan- 
tages for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object 
in  view,  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
similar  institution  in  the  country.  These 
facts,  which  are  gathered  from  the  statis- 
tics of  the  asylum,  are  not  less  interesting 
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and  Taluable  to  the  community  at  large^ 
than  gratifying  to  those  who  have  embark- 
ed in  this  noble  scheme  of  benevolence, 
and  for  this  reason  we  shall  place  before 
the  reader  the  more  prominent  parts  of 
the  able  report,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Stokes, 
physician  of  the  institution.  The  number 
of  patients  treated  in  the  insane  depart- 
ment during  the  year  1847,  was  195;  in 
the  department  of  general  diseases,  164. 
Of  the  former  101  were  discharged,  re- 
covered; 54  remained;  29  were  prema- 
turely removed,  3 eloped  and  8 died.  Of 
the  latter  120  recovered;  20  were  improv- 
ed, 7 unimproved,  5 died,  and  12  remained. 
Number  of  insane  cases  admitted  during 
the  year,  135;  cases  of  general  disease, 
144.  The  report  gives  the  civil  condition 
of  the  insane  patients,  which  declares 
loudly  in  favor  of  widowers,  their  num- 
ber not  ambunting  to  one  third  of  the 
widows.  After  enumerating  the  various 
supposed  causes  that  produce  insanity. 
Dr.  Stokes  proceeds  to  show  that,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  derangement  of  the 
mind,  though  resulting  proximately  from 
a disturbed  state  of  the  brain,  is  remotely 
attributable  to  the  disordered  condition  of 
some  other  part  of  the  body,  or  to  a serious 
impairment  of  the  general  health. 

“ A notion  still  prevails  very  generally 
in  society,  that  insanity  consists  exclusive- 
ly in  a disordered  condition  of  the  mind — 
that  it  is  dependent  on  a perverted  state  of 
the  immalenal  principk  of  our  nature,  and 
that  physical  disorder  has  neither  agency 
in  producing,  nor  direct  connection  with 
the  mental  derangement.  Hence  it  is  said, 
the  mind  is  affected,  and  how  can  it  be 
reached  by  physical  agents?  How  is  it 
possible,  they  will  ask,  for  medical  means 
to  be  brought  to  bear  with  efficiency  and 
certainty  upon  altered  states  of  the  tem- 
per, the  disposition  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  mind  ? This  popular  belief,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  perceived,  begets  of  necessity  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  me- 
dical and  moral  treatment.  Hence  it  too 
often  happens,  that,  unless  the  mental 
affection  ^eaks  forth  with  considerable 
violence  and  turbulence,  the  period  in 
which  the  disease  can  be  most  readily 
eradicated  is  allowed  to  pass  unimproved, 
tod  in  the  majority  of  cases,  incurable  in- 
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sanity  is  entailed  on  the  unhappy  indivi- 
dual for  life.  To  this  single  delusion,  we 
may  venture  to  assert,  are  mainly  attribut- 
able the  numerous  hopeless  cases  of  de- 
rangement and  dementia  to  be  found  in 
our  asylums.  Can  any  one  doubt,  if  the 
public  could  be  generally  impressed  with 
these  incontestable  truths,  that  the  mental 
disorder  is  in  all  cases  connected  with 
physical  disorder,  or  at  least  co-exists 
with  it  and  is  aggravated  by  it — that,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  former 
subsides  as  the  latter  is  removed,  and,  that 
this  is  most  easy  of  accomplishment,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  early  submitted  to  treat- 
ment— can  any  one  uoubt,  we  ask,  that 
the  early  stage  would  then  reoeire,  in  all 
instances,  the  promptest  attention?  The 
curable  period  of  the  disease  would  theu, 
most  assuredly,  not  be  allowed,  as  is  now 
too  often  the  case,  to  elapse  in  the  use  of 
inadequate  and  temporizing  measures, 
and  the  course  of  procedure  would  then 
be  universally  and  immediately  adopted, 
which  the  most  experienced  and  scientific 
physicians  have  sanctioned  and  recom- 
mended— namely,  his  early  removal  to  a 
suitable  asylum. 

‘‘  It  is  however  of  still  more  importance 
that  the  truth  of  this  fundamental  princi- 
ple should  be  recognized  and  observed  by 
the  medical  officers  of  insane  institutions, 
for  there  is  reason  to  apprehend,  that  their 
attention  has  been  too  exclusively  devoted 
of  late  years  to  what  is  termed,  moral  treat-- 
ment,  to  the  neglect,  in  some  instances,  of 
the  resources  of  medicine.  They  appear 
occasionally  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact, 
that  insanity  never  exists  without  a phy- 
sical cause;  namely,  some  disturbance  of 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  produced,  it 
may  be,  by  some  sympathetic  disorder  in 
a remote  organ — and  that,  as  disorders  of 
the  mind  are  only  the  result  of  some  tem- 
porary or  permanent  derangement  of  that 
organism,  by  means  of  which  all  mental 
operations  are  carried  on,  it  naturally  fol- 
lows that  physical  agents  ought  to  be  re- 
sorted to  in  the  first  instance,  as  the  means 
of  restoring  the  healthy  and  natural  state. 

“But  by  the  foregoing  remarks,  we 
would  not  be  understood  to  speak  in  dis- 
paragement of  moral  means  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insaite.  No  one  can  enter- 
tain a higher  estimate  than  we  do  of  their 
curative  power  and  influence.  But  we 
would  not  limit  the  resources  embraced 
under  the  head  of  moral  treatment  to  mere 
means  of  amusement,  occupation,  and 
the  usual  arrangements  for  euAplaying, 
diverting,  or  enlisting  the  atlentioa  of  the 
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lunatic.  In  an  establishment  for  the  in- 
sane, every  regulation,  every  action,  the 
spirit  of  every  remark,  almost  every  look 
may  be  invested  with  remedial  power,  or 
be  pregnant  with  mischief.  In  fact  no- 
thing is  trifling,  nothing  is  wholly  desti- 
tute of  eflect,  for  good  or  evil,  in  a house 
full  of  infirm  and  irritable  minds.  The 
deportment  of  those  in  habitual  attend- 
ance upon  them,  their  manner,  their  tone 
of  voice,  may  all  sensibly  aflect  the  sen- 
sitive organizations  for  the  relief  of  which 
the  whole  institution  is  designed.  High 
as  we  regard  medical  treatment,  we  still 
feel  satisfied,  that  kind  looks,  and  little 
acts  of  attention,  denoting  a real  sympa- 
thy for  them,  are  often  more  efficacious 
than  medical  prescriptions.  The  latter 
without  the  former  must  prove  unavailing. 
Hence  we  believe  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  good  is  achieved,  not  in  institutions 
presenting  the  most  imposing  and  expen- 
sive architectural  arrangements,  or  in 
which  heroic  remedies,  and  strong  im- 
pressions are  trusted  to,  but  in  those  in 
which,  with  mild  medical  treatment,  are 
brought  to  bear  the  continual  influences 
of  a benign  and  paternal  authority,  a pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and 
a philanthropy  which  finds  its  greatest 
happiness  in  alleviating  human  sufifering. 
From  these  remarks,  it  will  be  seen,  how 
much  of  remedial  power  and  influence 
may  be  wielded  by  those  having  the  daily 
and  hourly  charge  of  the  insane.  The 
task  of  administering  to  disorders  which 
distract  the  reason,  and  pervert  the  aflfec- 
tions,  and  afflict  the  fancy  with  false  or 
fearful  images,  is  of  a highly  delicate 
character — too  delicate  to  be  intrusted  to 
others,  than  those  whose  thoughts  and 
mental  habits  have  subjected  them  to  a 
long  preparation  for  it.  In  the  Sisters  of 
Chanty  are  associated  a combination  of 
qualities,  peculiarly  and  fully  adapting 
tnem  for  these  important  duties.  The 
high  per  centage  of  recoveries  in  this  in- 
stitution is  no  doubt  mainly  attributable 
to  their  untiring  assiduity  and  devotion, 
to  their  perfect  self-abandonment,  and  self- 
gacrilicing  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  committed  to  them.  Deeply  imbu- 
ed, as  their  hearts  are,  with  those  princi- 
ples and  feelings,  which  are  the  direct 
emanations  and  blessed  fruits  of  that  en- 
lightened and  universal  charity,  which 
baa  ita  imperishable  root  in  the  Christian 
religion,  they  also  bring  to  bear  those  in- 
flu^nre**,  which  female  ingenuity,  and 
womanly  tenderness  can  alone  devise  and 
apply.  Man’s  less  delicate  sensibility  can 
scarcely  comprtfhend,  much  less  employ 


the  ready  resources  she  ever  has  at  hand 
to  encourage  and  s€K)the  the  patient  She 
best  knows  how  to  reanimate  the  femin- 
ine heart  by  such  confidential  employ- 
ments, and  how  to  influence  it  by  such 
arguments  and  suggestions  as  man^s  more 
dimcult  nature  can  never  become  mas- 
ter of. 

^ But  it  is  at  (fia  period  eoiwakecenee 
especially,  that  the  zeal  and  uncalculatin^ 
philanthropy  of  the  Sisters  prove  in  a 
high  degree  auxiliary  to  the  efforts  of  the 
physician.  As  the  atmosphere  of  the 
mi^  begins  to  clear,  the  recovery  of  the 
patient  is  greatly  promoted,  by  having  the 
assistance  of  those  possessing  sufficient 
intelligence  and  tact,  to  steady  the  falter- 
ing reason,  and  to  aid  in  dispelling  the 
dark  clouds  which,  still  to  an  extent,  over- 
shadow the  mental  faculties.  Brought  as 
the  Sister  is  into  constant  and  familiar 
contact  with  the  patient,  she  is  the  first  to 
discover  the  early  dawnings  of  returning 
reason,  and  much  now  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  mental  powers  are 
assisted  in  emancipating  themselves  from 
the  morbid  bondage.  If  any  lingering  de- 
lusion is,  at  this  critical  moment,  harshly 
opposed,  or  any  painful  recollection  sud- 
denly revived,  much  injury  may  be  done 
to  the  patient,  and  his  convalescence  be 
greatly  retard^.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
his  feelings  are  sought  to  be  calmed  by 
s^gestions  advanced  with  kindness  and 
sincerity,  and  in  the  soothing  language  of 
friendship — if  the  early  glimmerings  of 
reason  are  elicited  by  gentleness  and  kind- 
ness, and  strengthened  by  the  voice  of 
comfort  and  encouragement,  the  healthy 
balance  of  the  mind  will  speedily  be  re- 
stored, and  reason  again  resume  its  throne. 
This  happy  faculty,  of  managing  aright 
the  important  period  of  convalescence,  is 
the  reward  alone  of  prolonged  intercourse 
with  the  insane,  and  devoted  attention  to 
them : and  therein  consists  the  distingu  ish- 
ing  and  crowning  advantage  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

“ But  to  revert  again  to  the  Table  of  the 
presumed  causes  of  the  mental  affection. 
Another  fact,  of  paramount  importance, 
and  deserving  of  serious  consideration,  is 
the  number  of  cases  attributable  to  faultjf 
education.  Next  to  inherited  predisposi- 
tion, we  entertain  the  conviction,  that  the 
defective  system  of  education  of  the  pre- 
sent day  is  the  most  influential  cause,  in 
producing  a susceptibility  to  mental  dis- 
ease. And  a careful  consideration  of  the 
influences  to  which  the  child  is  subjected, 
during  the  important  period  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  faculties,  will  furnish 
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t satisfactory  expianation  of  the  fact.  The 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  called,  by  the  pre- 
sent system,  into  premature  activity,  aod 
tasked  to  a decree  beyond  their  power  of 
endurance.  The  mind  is  crowded  with  a 
mass  of  matter  under  the  fictitious  deno- 
mination of  accomplishments,  which  na- 
ture never  designed  that  it  should  enter- 
tain, while  the  proper  training  of  the 
physical  constitution  is  totally  disregarded. 
Moreover,  the  indulgence  of  a propensity, 
irresistibly  active  about  the  period  of  pu- 
berty, to  the  reading  of  novels,  romances, 
and  works  of  a similarly  vicious  character, 
has  likewise  a very  pernicious  tendency. 
Witness  for  instance,  the  violent  and  oiten 
dangerous  paroxysms  of  hysteric  emotions 
occasionally  consequent  upon  the  mere 
perusal  of  an  affecting  narrative,  having 
probably  no  foundation  save  in  over- 
strained analogy,  or  in  fiction.  These  are 
agencies  in  unceasing  operation  at  the 
present  lime,  and  their  direct  effect  is  to 
awaken  and  unduly  excite  the  imagina- 
tion and  feelings,  without  strengthening, 
in  a corresponding  degree,  the  judgment 
and  reasoning  powers.  As  long  as  this 
pernicious  system  of  education  is  conti- 
nued, so  long  may  we  expect  to  see  so 
many  of  the  interesting,  but  pampered, 
daughters  of  the  afliluent  especially,  be- 
coming victims  to  some  form  of  manlal 
aberration.’’ 

The  importance  of  placing  the  insane, 
at  an  early  period,  in  some  well  conducted 
asylum,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
fact,  that  out  of  45  cases,  of  shorter  dura- 
tion than  one  year  when  admitted  into 
Mount  Hope  institution,  31  recovered, 
twelve  others  having  been  prematurely 
removed : whereas  out  of  29  chronic 
cases  (that  is,  of  longer  duration  than  one 
year  when  admitted,)  only  four  recovered, 
and  six  died,  seventeen  others  having 
been  removed.  This  subject  is  placed  in 
a still  clearer  and  more  convincing  light, 
by  the  aggregate  result  of  acute  cases  of 
mental  derangement  in  the  course  of  five 
years.  From  this  it  appears  that  out  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  recent  cases 
discharged  during  that  period,  one  hun- 
dred were  restored,  and  only  two  died, 
the  remaining  thirty-two  having  been  pre- 
maturely taken  from  the  institution.  The 
report  denounces,  in  a train  of  sound  rea- 
soning, (he  imprudence  and  thoughtless- 


ness of  those  who  precipitately  withdraw 
the  convalescent  lunatic  from  the  asylum, 
in  which  his  reason  has  begun  to  recover 
its  ascendency. 

**  We  are  certain  that  so  long  as  there 
is  discoverable  a single  mental  delusion, 
so  long  as  there  prevails  an  undoubted 
moral  perversion,  or  there  occurs  an  occa- 
sional sleepless  night,  the  patient  is  in  no 
condition  to  return  to  his  home.  Whilst 
these  exist,  far  from  being  cured,  he  is 
not  even  convalescent,  and  we  have  yet 
to  apprehend  a return  of  a paroxysm' of 
his  malady.  Besides  this,  even  after  all 
delusions  have  entirely  vanished,  a certain 
degree  of  probation  is  required  for  effect- 
ing a full  and  complete  establishment  of 
mental  government,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  pronounce,  with  confidence,  the  patient 
completely  cured,  until  he  shall  have 
passed  through  this  ordeal.  We  may  go 
still  further  and  say,  that  even  after  the 
mental  atmosphere  has  to  all  appearance 
become  calm,  clear  and  serene,  and  the 
light  of  reason  has  seemed  to  have  recov- 
ered its  complete  ascendency,  there  still 
exists  in  the  brain  the  strongest  disposition 
to  take  on  again  disordered  action.  The 
most  trivial  circumstance  may  then  exer- 
cise a potent  influence,  and  unless  the 
insane  impulse  receives  a timely  check, 
and  efforts  at  self-control  be  judiciously 
aided  and  encouraged,  a renewal  of  the 
attack  will  most  assuredly  ensue. 

‘‘These  remarks  would  seem  to  be  de- 
manded, by  the  frequency  with  which 
this  injurious  practice  has  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  year  that  is  passed.  With  us,  the 
only  corrective  of  the  evil  is,  to  dissemi- 
nate, throughout  the  community,  more 
correct  notions  relative  to  the  nature  of 
insanity,  and  the  peculiar  laws  by  which 
it  is  governed  in  its  course.  The  case  is 
widely  different  in  most  of  the  state  insti- 
tutions. These  are  sufficiently  protected 
against  it  by  wholesome  legal  enactments. 
In  the  state  of  New  York,  for  instance, 
the  law  respecting  its  asylum  is,  that  ‘no 
patient  shall  be  admitted  for  a shorter  pe- 
riod than  six  months.’  That  is,  patients 
cannot  be  removed  in  less  than  six  months 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  officers  of 
the  asylum — who  not  having  any  interest 
whatever  in  patients  remaining  at  the  in- 
stitution longer  than  for  their  good,  will 
advise  to  their  timely  removal.  On  this 
subject  Dr.  Brigham  yery  judiciously  re- 
marks, ‘ for  the  good  of  the  insane,  we 
believe  such  a regulation  should  be  adopt- 
ed in  other  institutions,  and  that  patients 
should  not  be  received  oa  trial,  merely  for 
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three  months,  as  is  often  the  case.  Ae^ 
cording  to  our  experience,  recent  and  cu- 
rable cases  do  not  general!/  recover  in 
three  months,  but  a majority  do  in  four 
or  five  months.  Consequently  if  patients 
are  removed  at  the  end  of  the  quarter, 
when*  beginning  to  convalesce,  they  are 
very  liable  to  relapse,  while  if  they  could 
be  permitted  to  remain  but  a month  or 
two  longer,  permanent  recovery  might  be 
secured.’  ” 

We  gather  from  the  report  of  Dr.  Stokes 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  in  point  of  suc- 
cess in  restoring  the  brain  to  its  proper 
balance,  and  making  the  light  of  reason 
again  dawn  upon  the  benighted  lunatic. 
Mount  Hope  Institution,  though  in  its 
infancy,  as  it  were,  hoMs  a proud  rank 
among  the  asylums  of  a similar  character 
in  the  United  States.  A comparison  of  its 
results  with  those  of  fifteen  other  institu- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  country,  gives 
it  the  undoubted  palm  of  excellence^  the 
percentage  of  cures  being  much  greater 
than  in  any  of  the  other  asylums.*  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any, 
in  respect  to  its  commanding,  healthy  and 

* At  Mt.  Hope  the  per-centftge  of  cures  on  the 

svertce  is  71.4,  while  the  hipest  per-centsge 
elsewhere  is  only  60.8. 


retired  situation,  its  interior  comforts,  and 
its  peculiar  arrangements  for  the  relief  of 
the  insane,  and  the  community  in  whose 
midst  it  stands  may  justly  pride  itself  in 
possessing  so  admirable  a system  of  bene- 
volence. But,  the  Catholic  has  still  great- 
er reason  to  rejoice,  as  he  beholds  in  this 
institution  a monument,  that  reflects  the 
highest  glory  upon  the  church  of  which 
he  is  a member.  Without  alluding  to  the 
peculiar  advanuiges  which  the  treatment 
of  lunacy  must  derive,  from  the  aid  of 
conscientious  and  compassionate  nurses 
like  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  what  a glo- 
rious spectacle,  and  bow  beautifully  illus- 
trative of  the  spirit  inculcated  by  the  Son 
of  Gh>d,  is  an  asylum  like  Mount  Hope, 
ID  which  the  Sisters  have  not  only  funded 
their  temporal  means,  for  the  relief  of  the 
afflicted,  hut  devote  themselves  personally 
with  an  heroic  sacrifice  of  self,  to  the  alle- 
vialion  of  the  various  ills  that  man  is  heir 
to!  Here  we  witness  a philanthropy  that 
surpasses  all  merely  human  eflbrts : em- 
anating from  a divine  source,  and  exhib- 
ited*'only  in  the  Catholic  church,  which 
is  ever  guided  and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit 
of  God. 


Tot  the  U.  S.  Callioll& 

HOLY  WEEK. 

E Almighty,  about  to  shall  keep  it  a feast  to  the  Lord  in  your 

exert  his  omnipotence  for  generations  with  an  everlasting  ohsetv- 

the  liberation  of  his  chosen  ance.”  £xod.  xii,  14.  In  this  instilutioa 

people  from  the  cruel  ty-  of  the  old  law,  we  see  at  once  the  type 

ranny  of  Pharaoh,  would  and  the  sanction  of  the  impresaive  cere- 

have  them  preserve,  with  monial,  by  which  the  church  of  God 

jealous  care,  the  memory  commemorates  the  redemption  of  man 

of  so  remarkable  an  event,  that  the  recol-  from  the  degrading  captivity  of  sin.  If 

lection  of  it  transmitted  from  family  to  the  rescue  of  the  children  of  Abraham 
family,  from  generation  to  generation, 
might  keep  alive  in  their  hearts  a proper 
appreciation  of  his  mercies,  and  induce 
them  to  persevere  in  the  faithful  observ- 
ance of  his  commandments.  **  This  day 
shall  be  for  a memorial  to  you : and  you 


from  a galling  oppression,  was  an  event 
of  suflicienl  moment  to  be  held  in  conti- 
nual remembrance,  how  much  more  wor- 
thy of  our  pqrpetual  and  grateful  recollec- 
tioD  is  the  great  mystery  of  the  cross,  by 
which  the  powers  of  darkness  were  de- 
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throned,  the  bonds  of  our  worst  servitude 
broken,  and  the  road  opened  to  the  true 
land  of  promise?  The  attention  of  the 
Christian  is  directed  at  all  times  to  the 
safierings  of  Christ,  as  the  source  of  his 
spiritual  freedom,  the  principle  of  his 
happiness  in  this  life,  and  the  basis  of  all 
his  hopes  for  the  future:  but  the  seven 
days  immediately  preceding  the  solemnity 
of  Easter,  are  set  apart  in  a special  man- 
ner for  the  consideration  of  this  moment- 
ous subjecL  The  church  retraces  it  with 
powerful  effect  to  the  minds  of  her  chil- 
dren, by  the  beautiful  variety  and  impres- 
sive character  of  her  ceremonial,  every 
feature  of  which  would  furnish  matter 
for  a most  instructive  essay,  but  which 
we  can  only  glance  at  within  the  limits 
of  a brief  article. 

The  season  to  which  we  allude,  is  called 
in  the  Latin  church  the  great  week,”  as 
it  was  termed  anciently  among  the  Greeks. 
It  has  also  the  name  of  **  holy  week,”  and 
is  sometimes  termed  the  week  of  sufifer- 
ings  or  of  sorrows,  all  of  which  designa- 
tions have  been  given  to  it,  on  accougit  of 
the  stupendous  mysteries  which  it  com- 
memorates, combining  within  itself  more 
of  solemn  and  impressive  ceremony,  and 
a larger  share  of  holy  grief  and  mourning 
than  is  embraced  in  any  other  week  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year.  The  first  day  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Palm*Sunday,  so  called 
horn  the  rite  of  blessing  and  distributing 
palm  or  olive  branches,  which  are  carried 
in  procession,  in  memory  of  the  joyful 
demonstrations  amid  which  the  Son  of 
God  entered  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  a few 
days  before  his  sacrifice  on  Calvary,  to 
awaken  in  us  sentiments  of  grateful  exul- 
tation at  the  victory  which  he  has  achiev- 
ed over  sin  and  hell,  and  to  inspire  us 
with  a disposition  to  walk  in  his  footsteps, 
that  we  may  participate  in  the  blessings 
of  his  redemption.  With  this  view,  also 
the  history  of  his  sacred  passion,  as  nar- 
rated by  St.  Matthew,  is  chaunted  in  the 
ofiice.  During  the  two  following  days 
there  is  nothing  in  the  service  of  the 
church  peculiarly  attractive,  except  the 


narrative  of  our  Saviour’s  passion  as  re- 
corded by  St.  Mark,  which  is  read  at  the  ^ 
mass  of  Tuesday ; but  there  is  a vein  of 
deep  religious  pathos  running  through  her 
Liturgy,  and  the  canonical  office  which 
she  requires  to  be  recited  by  the  clergy.* 
At  the  mass  of  Wednesday  is  read  the 
passion  from  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke.  The 
office  or  form  of  prayer,  daily  enjoined  by 
the  church  upon  her  ministers,!  is  divided 
into  several  portions  the  names  of  which 
are  derived  from  the  hours  of  the  day  at 
which  they  were  anciently  recited.  The 
largest  portion  of  it,  however,  may  be 
said  to  belong  more  properly  to  the  night, 
and  is  subdivided  into  matins  and  lauds, 
which  consist  of  psalms  and  lessons  from 
the  Holy  Scripture  and  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  with  various  hymns,  antiphons 
and  prayers.  Since  the  custom  of  recit- 
ing this  part  of  the  office  at  midnight  has 
been  confined  to  certain  religious  commu- 
nities, it  is  usually  performed  early  in  the 
morning  or  by  anticipation  on  the  preced- 
ing evening.  The  matins  and  lauds  of  the 
last  three  days  in  holy  week  are  chaunted 
on  the  vigils  of  those  days,  so  that  the 
office  for  Thursday  is  performed  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  that  of  Friday  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  &c.  This  is 
the  office  known  by  the  name  of  tenebrm, 
or  darkness,  because  towards  the  end  of 
it  all  the  lights  in  the  sanctuary  except 
one  are  extinguished.  Besides  the  six 
large  candles  on  the  altar,  there  are  fifteen 
candles  placed  on  a triangular  stand, 
which  are  gradually  extinguished,  pro- 
ducing a darkness  emblematic  of  that 
which  covered  the  earth  at  our  Lord’s 
crucifixion,  and  of  the  profound  grief  with 
which  the  church  recalls  the  sufferings  of 
her  Divine  Spouse.  During  the  miserere, 
the  white  candle  at  the  top  of  the  stand  is 
concealed  behind  the  altar,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  psalm  is  produced  again,  to  repre- 
sent the  death  of  Christ,  who  is  the  light 

* This  office  is  composed  chiefly  of  passages 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testameots. 

t The  obligation  of  reciting  the  canonical  office, 
is  attached  only  to  the  subdeaoonship,  and  the 
other  higher  orders. 
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repeated  alleluias  express  the  exultation 
of  the  church  at  the  anticipated  resurrec- 
tion of  her  Ditrioe  Spouse. 

This  joy  she  invites  all  her  children  to 
share  with  her ; and  for  this  purpose  she 
enjoins  a more  rigid  fast  during  the  holy 
weekj  that  by  acts  of  sincere  and  effica- 
cious penance  we  may  worthily  comme- 


morate the  great  mysteries  which  she  pro- 
poses to  our  consideration  at  this  time; 
that  from  the  sufferings  of  Christ  we  may 
conceive  a due  horror  of  sin,  learn  the 
practice  of  the  virtues  which  become  his 
followers,  and  thus  by  the  imitation  of 
his  example  obtain  some  part  in  the  glory 
of  his  resurrection. 


(Belaeted.) 

ON  DIVORCES. 


ROM  a report  of  re- 
cent proc^ings  in 
the  Kentucky  legisla- 
ture, we  perceive  that 
the  subject  of  divorces 
has  again  come  up 
before  this  honorable 
body,  and  that  some 
strange  action  has 
been  taken  thereon  by 
the  majority  of  memr 
bers  in  attendance. 
Many  of  our  legisla- 
tors seem  entirely  to 
have  lost  sight  of  the 
solemn  saying  uttered 
by  the  divine  Savioun 
“What  God  hath 

JOIKBD  TOOBTHBB,  LBT  BOT  MAN  PUT 

ASUNDER.”  (St.  Matth.  xix.  6^.  They  are 
certainly  but  men,  and  therefore  should 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  openly  con- 
travening the  divine  command. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  that  matrimony  is  a 
civil  contract,  and  therefore  sul^ject  to  the 
laws  and  enactments  which  govern  civil 
society.  It  is,  indeed,  a contract,  but  one 
of  a very  peculiar  character,  and  which  is 
governed  by  special  laws.  It  is  wholly 
different  in  many  respects  from  all  other 
contracts.  But  it  is  not  merely  a civil  con- 
tract; it  has  a divine  sanction,  and  it  has 
been  regulated  by  divine  laws.  Among 
these  laws  the  one  just  mentioned  occu- 


pies a conspicuous  place.  The  indissola- 
bility  of  the  marriage  engagement  is  a 
settled  point, — one  settled  by  divine  au- 
thority, which  was  surely  competent  for 
this  purpose.  The  decision  is  clear,  un- 
equivocal, unmistakeable.  It  cannot  be 
rescinded,  without  openly  flying  in  the 
face  of  Gfod  himself. 

Besides,  the  well-being  of  society  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  sacredness  and 
indissolubility  of  the  marriage  contract 
The  family  is  the  nucleus  of  society,  and 
the  stability  of  the  latter  is  closely  inter- 
woven with  that  of  the  former.  Unsettle 
the  family  by  breaking  the  bond  of  matri- 
mony which  holds  it  together,  and  you 
necessarily  unsettle  all  our  social  relations. 
Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  ruinous 
to  our  social  welfare  than  the  facility  for 
granting  divorces.  Both  reason  and  ex- 
perience establish  this  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a doubt 

There  is  another  strong  reason  for  d» 
countenancing  divorces.  When  you  once 
begin  to  grant  them,  there  is  no  stopping 
point  Once  break  down  the  sacred  bar- 
riers which  secure  the  stability  of  the 
marriage  relation,  and  the  family  is  left 
without  adequate  protection  from  future 
inroads  on  its  permanency.  What  yon 
grant  to  one  miserable  couple,  you  muse 
grant  to  another.  Give  an  inch,  and  yon 
must  grant  an  ell, — according  to  the  trite 
proverb.  Precedents  are  dangerous  things 
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in  legislation,  when  they  are  based  upon 
unsafe  or  unsound  principles.  It  is  easy 
to  go  down ; it  is  difficult  to  go  up.  Fa- 
eilis  descensus  aoemi. 

The  married  couple  take  each  other  for 
better  for  xeorse  during  life.  Tell  them 
once  that  they  may  easily  obtain  a di- 
▼orce,  should  unforeseen  circumstances 
arise  to  render  the  marriage  contract  oner- 
ous or  disagreeable,  and  you  furnish  them 
with  a pretext  for  breaking  the  engage- 
ment for  slight  and  frivolous  reasons. 
Tell  them,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  can 
never  hope  to  obtain  a divorce,  with  the 
privilege  of  marrying  again,  during  the 
life-time  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  you 
mclin^  them  to  bear  more  cheerfully  the 
marriage  yoke,  heavy  though  it  may 
prove  to  be. 

By  this  course  you  would  also  induce 
greater  prudence  in  entering  into  the  mar- 
riage state.  Young  persons  would  reflect 
more  maturely  on  the  duties  of  matrimony 
before  assuming  them,  if  they  were  fully 
persuaded  that  the  engagement  was  to  be 
in  all  cases  perpetual.  They  would  study 
each  other’s  character  and  disposition, 
and  would  not  rashly  unite  themselves 
with  those  of  a temperament  wholly  dis- 
similar or  incompatible.  They  would 
Weigh  the  matter  with  more  deliberation, 
and  would  not  be  so  easily  led  away  by 
mere  caprice  or  passion. 

These  considerations  must  strike  every 
calm  and  reasonable  man.  They  are 
grave  and  weighty,  even  in  the  Protestant 
riew  of  matrimony,  as  a merely  civil 
contract.  The  Catholic  church  has  al- 
ways looked  upon  it  as  a Christian^sacra- 
ment,  of  a sacred  and  solemn  character, 
and  therefore  placed  above  the  competency 
of  any  merely  civil  tribunal.  In  other 
words,  we  hold  that  Christ  annexed  a 
special  grace  to  the  civil  contract  of  ma- 
trimony, when  entered  into  by  Christians, 
to  enable  the  married  couple  to  love  each 
other  in  a Christian  manner,  and  to  fulfil 
during  life  all  the  duties  flowing  from  the 
contract.  He  has  thereby  raised  the  con- 
tract to  a sacred  position,  and  taken  it  un- 
VoL.  VII.— No.  4.  19 


der  his  own  special  protection.  He  has 
established  laws  for  its  government  which 
human  power  may  not  contravene. 

The  civil  law  may  regulate  its  civil 
effects,  such  as  the  rights  of  property  and 
inheritance ; it  cannot  touch  the  substance 
of  the  contract  itself,  when  once  validly 
entered  into,  much  less  impair  the  force 
of  the  divine  sanction  which  made  it  in- 
dissoluble. The  Catholic  church  does  not 
thus  interfere  with  the  civil  power  in  its 
own  appropriate  department;  but  she 
merely  proclaims  the  great  principle,  that 
the  civil  authority  is  powerless  against 
that  of  God.  Who  will  deny  the  sound- 
ness of  this  principle? 

In  the  Catholic  church  divorces  are 
never  granted  in  valid  marriages,  with  the 
privilege  of  marrying  again  during  the 
life  of  lx)th  the  parties.  The  church  has, 
indeed,  sometimes  granted  them,  but  only 
in  the  case  in  which  the  original  marriage 
was  judged  to  be  invalid  from  some  defect 
or  impediopent.  Once  the  original  con- 
tract has  been  validly  made,  death  alone 
can  dissolve  its  bopds.  The  Catholic 
church  lost  England  in  the  noble  vindica- 
tion of  this  great  principle,  which  she 
would  neither  yield  nor  compromit  in  any 
way.  She  has,  in  ages  past,  borne  ample 
testimony  to  the  same  great  truth.  She 
has  fearlessly  confronted  powerful  kings 
and  emperors,  and  has  sternly  told  them 
that  they  could  not  lawfully  repudiate 
their  wives. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  Pro- 
testant reformation,  this  one  thing  is  cer- 
tainly true; — that,  so  far  as  the  stability 
of  the  marriage  contract  is  concerned,  it 
has  been  a down-hill  business.  li>  prin- 
ciples on  this  subject  have  been  loose  and 
unsettled ; and  its  practice  has  been  but 
too  often  in  accordance  with  its  principles. 
In  all  Protestant  countries  the  marriage 
tie  is  not  half  so  strong  or  binding  as  it  is 
in  those  which  are  Catholic.  You  seldom 
or  never  hear  of  divorces  where  Catholi- 
city has  unchecked  influence. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  re- 
marks by  a curious  resolution  lately  pass- 
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ed  by  oar  legblature,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing extract^  clipped  from  a daily  paper, 
will  give  an  idea.  We  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  interfere  in  merely  civil  matters ; 
and  we  never  meddle  with  politics.  But, 
for  the  reasons  above  alleged,  we  are  not 
departing  from  our  appropriate  province 
in  noticing  the  acts  of  the  legislature  in 
the  premises : 

The  house  then  received  reports  of 
divorce  cases  from  the  committee  on  reli- 
gion. 

“Among  others  was  the  following: 

“ Mr.  Young  reported  against  the  peti- 
tion of  Volney  Bedford  and  wife  for  a 
divorce. 

“ The  reading  of  the  petition  was  called 
for;  it  recited  that  they  were  ‘entirely 
dissimilar  in  disposition,  views,  notions, 
habits,  thoughts,  ways,  and  manners; 
that  they  had  consequently  lost  all  respect, 
esteem  and  affection  for  each  other,  and 
had  determined  to  live  asunder,’  &c. 

“ Mr.  Bowen  made  a statenient  of  the 
case,  and  moved  to  reverse  the  report  of 
the  committee. 

“Mr.  Williams  said  he  was  in  favor 
of  reversing  the  report,  because  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  husband  had  tried  to  in- 
sinuate himself  into  her  affections  and 
graces,  but  could  not.  He  had  been  so 
informed  by  the  husband,  and  he  had  also 


been  told  that  his  word  would  do  to 
bet  on. 

“ Mr.  A.  Young  thought  that  if  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  be  reversed,  the 
house  had  better  discharge  the  committee 
at  once.  The  parties  had  separated  last 
Christmas,  and  only  a few  days  before 
the  session  commenced.  He  thought  the 
report  ought  not  to  be  reversed. 

“ The  motion  to  reverse  the  report  of 
the  committee  and  instruct  them  to  bring 
in  a bill,  was  then  carried. 

“During  the  consideration  of  another 
petition,  Mr.  Speed  thought  that  the  case 
in  question  was  amply  provided  for  by 
law,  and  relief  could  be  obtained  in  the 
courts.  He  was  opposed  to  all  divorces, 
by  this  house,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
make  a proper  disposition  of  the  children 
and  property.  The  house  could  not  get 
before  it  all  the  facts  and  testimony  of  the 
case;  he  was  therefore  opposed  to  this 
and  all  other  cases.” 

This  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever 
heard,  that  mere  dissimilarity  of  “ dispo- 
sition, views,  habits,  thoughts,  ways,” 
&c.,  offered  a sufficient  reason  for  a di- 
vorce— among  Christians!  And  yet  the 
majority  of  our  legislature  seem  to  have 
tliought  so;  for  the  committee- report 
against  the  divorce  was  reverted  by  the 
house! — Cath.  Advocate,  {LouinUk,  Ky.) 


For  tho  U.  8.  Catholic  Mafuine. 


MISSIONARY  COLLEGE  OF  ALL  HALLOWS. 


DRUMCONDRA,  DUBblN. 


^MONG  the  many  excellent 
institutions  which  owe 
their  origin  in  our  time  to 
a holy  zeal  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  salvation 
of  souls,  is  the  missionary 
college  of  All  Hallows,  a representation 
of  which  accompanies  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Magazine.  As  the  object  of 
the  establishment  is  to  educate  young 


men,  who  are  to  labor  in  the  service  of 
the  Catholic  missions,  but  particularly  in 
Great  Britain,  and  those  countries  where 
the  English  language  is  spoken,  it  is  one 
of  general  interest,  and  deserves  to  be 
known  and  supported  by  the  alms  and 
prayers  of  the  faithful  throughout  the 
world.  With  the  encouragement  of  Dr. 
Murray,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  late 
Rev.  John  Hand  projected  and  executed 
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this  good  work.  When  he  reflected  that 
millions  of  his  fellow>beings  ‘'were  sit- 
tiog  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death/’  and  had  none  to  break  to  them 
the  bread  of  life ; and  on  the  other  hand 
that  manf  among  the  youth  of  Ireland 
were  anxious  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of 
religion  in  those  countries,  where  “ the 
harvest  is  indeed  great  but  the  laborers 
are  few,”  he  resolved  to  devote  himself 
to  the  formation  of  a seminary,  which 
would  be  a nursery  of  zealous  and  able 
priests,  for  imparting  to  the  inhabitants  of 
foreign  lands  the  consolations  of  religion. 
To  qualify  himself  for  this  task  he  spent 
some  time  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice 
in  Paris,  and  visited  several  missionary 
institutions  in  France;  for  the  same  pur- 
pose he  went  to  Rome,  and  after  having 
matured  bis  plan,  he  solicited  and  obtained 
the  approbation  of  bis  holiness,  Gregory 
XVI,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1842. 
Several  priests  offered  to  cooperate  with 
him  in  carrying  out  this  noble  enterprise, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a community 
founded  on  the  model  of  St.  Sulpice.  The 
pecuniary  resources  for  the  undertaking 
were  nothing  beyond  what  was  expected 
from  the  zeal  and  charity  of  the  faithful. 
By  begging  from  door  to  door  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hand  collected  some  funds,  which 
enabled  him  to  lease  from  the  Dublin 
corporation  a suitable  house  with  fine 
grounds  attached  to  it,  and  to  make  such 
repairs  and  additions  as  were  requisite  for 
the  execution  of  his  plan.  All  Hallows 
is  situated  on  a beautiful  and  retired  de- 
mesne, of  twenty-four  acres,  about  one 
mile  from  Dublin.  The  buildings  are  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  two  hundred  stu- 
dents ; and  the  position  and  arrangement 
of  the  grounds  render  the  locality  pecu- 
liarly eligible  as  a place  of  collegiate  edu- 
cation. 

With  the  aid  of  his  collaborators,  and 
the  generous  contributions  of  the  public, 
Mr.  Hand  placed  the  institution  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  but  be  was  soon  called 
away  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  merito- 
rious labors.  At  the  period  of  his  death. 


in  May,  1846,  more  than  fifiy  students 
had  been  educated  at  All  Hallows.  Ac- 
cording to  a prospectus  of  the  college 
lately  received  from  Ireland,  we  learn  that 
fifty-four  clergymen  have  already  gone 
forth  from  its  precincts,  to  bear  the  conso- 
lations of  religion  to  their  brethren  in  fo- 
reign countries.  Six  roissioners  have  been 
sent  to  Calcutta,  five  to  Madras,  two  to 
Agra,  three  to  Australia,  twelve  to  Scot- 
land, eight  to  Trinidad,  three  to  Demerara, 
one  to  Wales,  three  to  Halifax,  (N.  S.), 
two  to  Canada,  one  to  New  York,  (U. 
States,}  one  to  Boston,  two  to  Hartford, 
five  to  Vincennes.  There  are  at  present 
about  eighty  students  in  the  coljege,  who 
are  destined  for  the  following  missions: 
Agra,  Calcutta,  England,  Huharton,  (Van 
Dieman’s  Land,)  Jamaica,  Madras,  the 
Mauritius,  Scotland,  Sydney,  (Australia,) 
Trinidad,  and  Boston,  Rhode  Island,  Tex- 
as, Virginia,  in  the  U.  States.  From  this 
statement,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  Semi- 
nary of  4>11  Hallows  has  been  selected  by 
several  prelates  of  our  own  country,  as  a 
suitable  place  for  the  education  of  those 
whom  they  propose  to  employ  in  the  sa- 
cred ministry.  The  establishment  is  sus- 
tained by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
hence  the  liberality  of  the  faithful  must, 
principally,  determine  the  extent  of  its 
efficiency.  The  generous  patronage  it 
has  hitherto  received,  aflbrds  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  conlintJb  to  be  an 
object  of  deep  interest  The  professors 
and  directors  of  the  institution,  now  nine 
in  number,  receive  no  salary  for  their  ser- 
vices : but  every  thing  offered  to  the  estab- 
lishment, even  in  the  form  of  perquisites, 
is  thrown  into  a common  fund.  The  trus- 
tees of  the  college  are  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Murray,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  his 
vicars,  and  every  year  the  directors  make 
a report  of  their  progress  to  the  assembly 
of  bishops,  who  warmly  encourage  their 
labors.  The  following  information  we 
copy  from  the  prospectus ; 

"Candidates  to  obtain  admission  into 
the  college,  should  be  of  good  consiiiu- 
tiona;  not  under  seventeen  years  of 
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fully  resolved  to  go  on  foreign  nuMions ; 
sufficiently  advanced  to  enter  the  logic^  or 
at  least  the  rhetoric  class ; willing  to  pay 
i€J0  annually  (yearly  or  half  yearly  in 
advance);  furnished  with  letters  from  their 
bishops,  parish  priests,  and  if  they  have 
studied  in  any  other  college,  from  the  su- 
perior of  such  establishment,  recommend- 
ing them  as  fit  and  promising  subjects  for 
the  foreign  missions.  In  making  appli- 
cation, by  letter,  they  should  be  candid 
and  distinct  in  saying  how  far  they  can 
comply  with  these  conditions,  and  in  stat- 
ing their  precise  age,  the  authors  they 
have  read  in  Latin,  Greek,  English,  &c.,  | 
and  in  wl>ich  they  are  prepared  to  be  ex-  j 
arained ; and  the  names  and  addresses  of  j 
those  whose  testimonials  they  are  to  pro-  | 
duce.  I 

‘‘A  subscription  or  bequest  of  Tew  . 
Pouifos,  annually,  to  the  college,  estab-  | 
lisbes  a Free  Place  for  one  student:  j 
twelve  such  places  have  already  been  es-  | 
tablished  by  the  charily  of  a few  pious  ' 
Catholics.  j 

“ The  holy  merifiet  (f  the  man  i$  offered  j 
vp  entry  morning  for  aU  nubeeribers  and  be-  | 
nrfaelors,  lining  and  dead,  and  for  their  tn-  | 
tentions:  they  ttili,  moreover,  be  entitled  to  I 


• participation  in  the  merit  qf  aU  the 
ioUe  labors,  eonversioM,  masses,  prayers,  and 
other  good  works,  wkieh  may  be  the  fruit  of 
this  institution  throughout  the  world,  to  the 
end  of  time. 

Directors  and  Professors, 

Rev.  David  Moriartt,  President. 

Rev.  Bartholomew  Woodlock,  D.  D., 
Vice  President. 

Rev.  James  Claree, 

Rev.  Thomas  Benwett,  B.  D., 

Rev.  Patrice  Kavanaoh, 

Rev.  James  O^Brieit, 

Rev.  Michael  Flannert, 

Rev.  E.  O’COxNNELL, 

Rev.  Michael  Barrt. 

* Attending  Physiciarts. 

William  Ltnch,  Esq.,M.  D.,F.R.C.S  , 
Hartfield  House, 

Stephen  O’Ryan,  Esq.,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Subscriptions, donations, and  bequests, 
no  matter  how  small;  also,  presents  of 
vestments,  books,  pictures,  &c.,  gratefully 
received  and  acknowledged.  Communi- 
cations addressed  to  any  of  the  reverend 
gentlemen  of  the  missionary  college  of 
All  Hallows,  Drumcondra,  Dublin,  shall 
be  most  respectfully  attended  to.” 


(Selected.) 

ANECDOTE  OF  PIUS  IX. 


CERTAIN  old  gen- 
tleman of  Rome  bad 
two  sons.  And  it 
seems  that  he  was 
getting  very  infirm, 
and  had  some 
thoughts  of  making 
his  will.  Now  one  of  his  sons  he  loved 
more  than  the  other,  and  he  told  his  fa- 
vorite that  he  should  have  the  greater  part 
of  his  money,  while  the  other  brother  was 
to  inherit  but  a small  share.  Soon  after 
this  conversation,  it  chanced  that  the  same 


son  did  something  that  displeased  his  fa- 
ther, and  caused  the  old  man  to  change 
his  mind  about  the  distribution  of  hia 
money ; and  now  be  told  his  other  son 
exactly  what  be  had  already  told  bis  fa- 
vorite ; that  the  money  should  be  his,  and 
that  the  other  should  go  penniless.  When 
the  brothers  came  to  compare  notes  on 
the  subject,  they  found  the  old  man’s 
temper  to  be  so  variable,  that  they  thought 
it  not  at  all  improbable  he  might  finally 
do  something  very  extraordinary  with  his 
money ; so  they  made  the  following  agree- 
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ment  with  each  other.  No  matter  which 
of  them  should  inherit  the  wealth,  they 
would  divide  it  equally  between  them. 
Alas  for  their  scheme!  the  old  father 
found  it  all  out,  and  to  punish  them,  came 
to  the  following  strange  determination. 
He  bequeathed  them  a few  crowns  each ; 
but  the  main  bulk  of  his  wealth  be  left  to 
a certain  church,  which  he  named,  and 
whatever  priest  said  the  first  mass  in  that 
church  on  the  day  after  the  old  man’s 
death,  was  to  inherit  the  whole.  After 
this  disposition  of  his  effects  he  had  no 
more  time  to  change  his  mind,  for  he  died 
almost  immediately.  His  lawyer  opened 
his  will  at  once,  and  could  not  believe  his 
eyes  nor  his  senses  when  he  read  the 
strange  document.  But  there  it  was  in 
black  and  white;  the  two  sons  were  beg- 
gars. But  it  was  a sad  pity  ; and  the 
lawyer  determined  to  lay  the  whole  mat- 
ter before  the  pope,  and  see  if  he  could 
do  nothing  in  behalf  of  the  two  poor 
youths.  He  accordingly  went  to  the  Q.ui- 
rinal  palace;  and  after  a little  difficulty 
obtained  an  audience  of  his  holiness.  On 
being  ushered  into  the  presence  chamber, 
he  approached  him  with  the  usual  genu- 
flections, and  having  kissed  the  cross  on 
the  pope’s  sandal,  he  briefly  stated  what 
was  his  business,  and  put  the  will  before 
his  holiness  for  bis  perusal.  He  ran  his 
eye  over  it,  and  as  soon  as  he  compre- 
hended the  matter,  he  desired  the  advocate 
to  leave  the  will  with  him,  promising  at 
the  same  time  that  he  would  look  to  the 
affair  at  once.  Satisfied  with  his  success, 
the  lawyer  returned  and  communicated 
the  issue  of  his  mission  to  the  disconso- 
late brothers,  who  were  impatiently  await- 
ing his  coming. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  church  where  the 
important  mass  is  to  be  said.  It  is  early 
dawn  of  the  following  day  ; the  sacristans 
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are  at  their  work,  preparing  for  the  masses 
that  are  continually  said  from  day-break 
to  mid-day.  They  are  ignorant  of  the 
important  results  that  are  to  attend  the 
first  mass  said  in  their  church  that  day  ; 
but  are  laboring  assiduously  in  arranging 
the  vestments,  and  the  chalices,  and  the 
lights,  and  the  rest  of  the  church  furniture, 
when  they  are  aware  of  a most  unsea* 
sonable  rolling  and  rumbling  of  carriage 
wheels  about  their  church  door.  Anon, 
in  march  the  Swiss  guard,  armed  with 
sword  and  halbert,  and  station  themselves 
in  goodly  array  up  the  centre  of  the  nave  j 
and  now  appear  the  prelates  of  the  pope’s 
household,  clad  in  their  rich  purple  robes: 
then  is  seen  (he  silver  cross  gleaming  aloft, 
and  last  appears  Pope  Pius  with  his  ben- 
ignant smile,  and  bis  graceful  step.  He 
has  come  to  say  mass  in  the  church,  and 
he  says  it — the  first:  and  he  claims  the 
legacy  for  his  own.  And  then  he  sum- 
moned the  two  brothers  to  his  presence, 
and  he  told  them  what  he  had  done,  and 
concluded  by  presenting  the  whole  and 
entire  inheritance  to  them,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  them.  He  begged  they 
would  allow  him  to  appropriate  one  hun- 
dred crowns  to  a certain  charity  in  Rome, 
for  the  support  of  aged  widows ; and  very 
liiile  demur  made  they.  Then  he  gave 
them  bis  blessing,  and  bade  them  go  in 
peace,  and  not  to  forget  to  be  mindful  of 
the  poor  and  needy. 

We  might  wear  out  a hundred  quills  in 
telling  you  similar  anecdotes  of  the  good 
things  Pope  Pius  has  done ; and  we  hope 
on  some  future  occasion  to  return  to  the 
subject  But  for  the  present  we  will  con- 
clude here,  by  begging  each  and  all  of 
our  readers  to  join  us  in  praying,  that 
God  may  long  spare  the  good  pope  for 
the  sake  of  his  church,  and  the  edification 
of  the  world. 
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ARCHDIOCESS  of  BALTIMORE.—/2£Cf;)/loa. 
— Oil  Sunday,  March  19th,  Miss  Louisa  San- 
ders was  admitted  to  the  white  veil,  in  the 
convent  of  the  V'isitation.  Her  name  in  reli- 
gion is  Sister  Mary  Benedicta.  The  Most 
Rev,  Archbishop  presided,  and  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Dr.  Whelan  preached  on  the  occasion. 

Spirihtdl  Retreat. — A spiritual  retreat  will 
be  opened  in  Baltimore  at  the  Cathedral,  on 
Sunday,  the  2d  of  April,  and  terminate  on 
the  following  Sunday.  The  exercises  will 
be  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Mulledy, 

5.  J. 

Fair. — A fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orphan'i 
Home,  or  Manual  Labor  School,  near  Baltimore, 
will  be  opened  in  this  city  on  the  24th  of  April. 
We  besj)eak  for  this  fair  the  most  liberal  pa- 
tronage, as  the  object  of  it  could  not  appeal 
more  forcibly  to  the  sympathy  and  generosity 
of  the  public.  See  last  No.  of  the  Magazine, 
p.  151. 

Subscribers  to  St.  Mary'*s  Orphan  Jlsylum,  1847. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Eccleston  $10,  St.  Mary’s 
College  20,  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Deluol  5,  Very  Rev. 
John  N.  Neuman  10,  Rev.  H.  Coskcry  5,  Rev. 
John  Hicke3^  5,  Rev.  J.  Randanne  5,  Rev. 
Edward  McColgaii  6,  Rev.  James  Dolan  5, 
Rev.  O.  Jenkins  5,  Rev.  Peter  Fredet  4,  Rev. 
Gilbert  Raymond  3,  Rev.  Edw.  A.  Knight  2, 
Rev.  Mr.  V'erot  2,  Captain  J.  E.  Howard  60, 

J.  A.  S.  12,  Wm.  Kennedy  10,  Cant.  James 
Welsh  10,  Cm)t.  Chas.  Welsh  10,  Mrs.  Thos. 
Meredith  .5,  T.  C.  Jenkins  5,  M.  W.  Jenkins 

6,  Mrs.  James  W.  Jenkins  5,  Joseph  W.  Jen- 
kins .6,  M.  C.  Jenkins  5,  Robert  Jenkins  5, 
Mrs.  Robert  Jenkins  5,  Austin  Jenkins  5,  Al- 
fred Jeiikins  5,  Edward  Jenkins  5,  Edward  F. 
Jenkins  5,  Z.  C.  Lee  5,  Col.  Thompson  5,  B. 

K.  Spalding  5,  Mrs.  Solomon  Hillen  5,  Mrs. 
Mary  L.  Ford  6,  Miss  E.  M.  Jenkins  5,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Hillen  6,  T.  J.  Hillen  5,  Mrs.  John 
Hunter  5,  Mrs.  B.  Sanders  5,  B.  Sanders  5, 
Edward  J.  Sanders  5,  John  W.  J.  Sanders  5, 
Mrs.  K.  K.  Randall  6,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Howard  5, 
Miss  Landry  6,  John  Murphy  5,  Mrs.  James 
Barroll  5,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Reaa  6,  Mrs.  Harper  5, 
Miss  Harper  .5,  Mrs.  McTavish  5,  Mrs.  Chas. 
Carroll  5,  Mrs.  Maher  5,  Ignatius  Pike  5, 
Veazy  Ward  5,  Wm.  Tifi'any  5,  H.  Tilfany  5, 
George  Titlany  6,  Dr.  Frick  5,  Mr.  Buona- 
parte 5,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Williamson  6,  Mrs.  Chas. 
Tiernan  5,  Charles  Marean  6,  Mrs.  Jno.  Walsh 
5,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Elder  6,  Mrs.  Fielding  Lucas 
5,  Lieut.  Aug.  £.  Walbach  6,  Eliza,  Mary  and 


John  Walbach  10,  Mrs.  P.  Tiernan  5,  Mrs.  G. 

R.  Carroll  5,  Mrs.  Dr.  Aitken  6,  M.  Stillinger 
5,  Mrs.  Ambro.se  White  5,  Mrs.  Dr.  Stewart 
5,  Mr.  Baker  6,  Messrs.  Kelly  & Son  5,  M. 
Tracy  & Sons  5,  Miss  R.  Hillen  5,  Mrs.  At- 
kinson 6,  H.  A.  Spalding  5,  P.  McKenna  5, 
Mrs.  Baugher  5,  Mrs.  Peter  Kernan  5,  Thos. 
Bottimer  6,  Henry  R.  Curley  5,  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Gosnell  5,  Mrs.  Wrn.  G.  Howard  3,  Charles 
Martin  .3,  Mrs.  B.  T.  Elder  3,  Mrs.  F.  W.  El- 
der  3,  Wm,  Lucas  3,  Mrs.  Wm.  Bose  3,  Mrs. 
Turner  3,  Frederick  Crey  3,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Welsh  3,  Franci.s  Hoover  5,  Rictiaid  McConn 
3,  Mi*s.  Richard  McConn  2,  Henry  Pike  3, 
Mes.srs.  McColgan  3,  T.  P.  Scott,  Esq.  3, 
Mrs.  T.  P.  Scott  3,  Mrs.  Fielding  Lucas  3, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Chalard  3,  Mrs."  Wilson  3, 
Alexandrine  Sannier  3,  Mrs.  Gegan  3,  Mrs. 
Fenlinand  Chatard  3,  Mrs.  Jackson  3,  Mi.^s 
De  Chateaudon  3,  Mrs.  Gould  3,  Mrs.  Emily 
Hillen  8,  Miss  Ellen  Ford  4,  Col.  Benlzinger 
3,  James  V.  Wagner  3,  Edward  Boyle  3,  Mrs. 
Dr.  Barry  3,  Mrs.  John  Conolly  2,  Mrs.  Kelly 
2,  A friend  2,  Mrs.  Norton  2,  Mr.  Sarsfield  4, 
Mrs.  Conolly  3,  Mrs.  Goddard  3,  Mrs.  Charles 
Myers  3,  Mrs.  Ann  Myers  2,  Mrs.  Heuisler  2, 
Mrs.  Murray  3,  Jerome  Servary  2,  f'rancis 
Neale  3,  John  Mullan  2,  Jonathan  Mullan  2, 
Miss  Sarah  Jenkins  2 Mr.  Mathias  2,  Hugh 
Brady  2,  Mrs.  Robert  Hickley  2,  Isaac  Hart- 
man 2,  Charles  Simon  1 50,  Mrs.  Sanders  1 50, 
Mrs.  J.  Walter  1 50,  Mrs.  A.  J.  McGreevy  1 
50,  Mrs.  John  McGreevy  1 50,  J.  H.  Jenkins 
1 50,  J.  M.  Laroque  2,  Mrs.  Richards  1,  Geo. 
Webb  2,  Mrs.  Cator  1,  Mrs.  Ferguson  1,  Mr. 
Baker  1,  Mrs.  G.  Ennis  1,  Mrs.  Abel  1,  Mrs. 
Arnierson  1,  Mrs.  Hitselb*erger  2,  Mrs.  Rosen- 
steel  1,  Mrs.  C.  Rosensteei  1,  Miss  Kilty 
Quigly  1 50,  Mrs.  Patrick  l,.Dr.  Reynolds  2, 
Mrs.  O.  Jenkins  1,  Mrs.  O.  Donnely  1,  Miss 

S.  McColm  1,  Joseph  Victory  1,  Mrs’.  Eraeline 
Hickley  1,  Mrs.  Giitlin  1,  Mrs.  King  1,  Mrs. 
Dr.  Rdborg  1,  Daniel  Coonan  1,  Mrs.  Sauls- 
bury  1,  Mrs.  Clayton  1,  Mrs.  Foley  1,  Mr. 
Kenann  1,  Mrs.  Dross  I,  Mr.  Concannon  1, 
Mr.  Logue  1,  Mrs.  Dovvson  I,  John  Magrath 
1,  John  Heany  1,  Mrs.  Ford  I,  Mr.  ClautTce  1, 
Mrs.  Merritt  1,  P.  Laurenson  1,  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Murray  1,  Mrs.  L.  Servary  1,  Mrs.  Noel  1, 
Mrs.  Magraw  1,  Mrs.  Orndorff  1 50,  A.  Bour- 
saud  1,  Miss  Julianna  Toole  1,  Miss  Jane  Ba- 
ker 1,  Mrs.  Ellen  Eisler  1,  L.  Gross  1,  Miss 
R.  McGroiken  1,  James  White  1,  Miss  S.  A. 
Smith  2,  Mrs.  Aitken  1,  Mrs.  John  Daley  1, 
Mrs.  Davis  1,  Mrs  Sech4  1,  Mrs.  M.  J.  De- 
inourei  1,  Mrs.  Stapleton  1,  Miss  C.  Burton  1, 
Mrs.  Menzies  1,  Mrs.  M.  A.  J.  Denmead  1, 
Wm.  Johnson  1,  A friend  1,  Mrs.  McDonald 
1,  Mrs.  Daneman  1,  Mrs.  Hastings  1,  Mrs. 
Laroque  1,  James  Holland  1,  Mrs.  Fortune  1, 
Miss  Cottringer  1,  Mr.  MeSbeny  1,  T.  L. 
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Coyle  1,  Mrs.  Bordlcy  1,  Mrs.  Kelly  1,  Joseph 
Jones  1,  John  Fit^atrick  1,  Dennis  Sullivan 
1,  John  Manly  I,  T.  Kelly  1,  Mrs.  C.  Dorsey 
1,  Miss  Sophia  May  1,  Mrs.  Brown  1,  Mrs. 
Strohm  1,  Mrs.  Wall  1 50,  Mrs.  Dunlevy  1, 
Mr.  Barnercloe  I,  Mr.  McAvoy  1,  Charles 
Coyle  1,  Mr.  Foley  1,  Mr.  Hartman  2,  Mr. 
Cowles  2,  Mr.  Stay  lor  2,  Mr.  O’Neale  1,  Mrs. 
Gibbons  1,  Mrs.  Wilson  2,  Mr.  Cal  Ian  1,  Mr 
McCourt  2,  Misses  M.  and  F.  Howard  1 75, 
Helena  Jenkins  50  cts.,  Miss  A.  McMahon 
$1,  Mrs  Kerwin  1,  Patrick  Kerwin  1,  Miss 
Mary  Moale  I,  Mrs.  Diernond  1,  Mrs.  Wick- 
in^s  1,  .Mrs.  Brown  1,  MLss  Mary  McAlister 
1,  Miss  Bridi^et  Callan  1,  Miss  Mary  Mar- 
tin 1,  Miss  Eliza  Hughes  1,  Miss  Winilred 
O’Donnell  1,  Mr.  Fitzuiaurice  1,  Miss  Kitty 
McMahon  1,  Miss  Bridget  rfamil  1,  Henry 
McMahon  1,  John  Holton  1,  Mrs.  Charles 
Walton  1,  Ann  Carroll  50  cts.,  Miss  V.  Del- 
mas  75,  Miss  S.  Raphael  75,  Peter  Kernan  §.1, 
James  Callan  1,  Mrs.  Smith  1,  B.  Hamil  1, 
Mis.  DatTe  1,  Mrs.  Mary  Callan  I,  Mrs.  Elder 
1,  A friend  56  cts.,  Mrs.  Lench  50,  Mr.  Deve- 
reux  25,  Mr.  Gimes  25,  Mrs.  McSw'eeny  25, 
Mrs.  V.  Dieter  50,  Mrs.  J.  Dieter  60,  Mrs. 
McCann  12^,  Mis.  McKenna  25,  Mrs.  Brown 
25,  Mrs.  P.  Mullan  25,  Miss  Agnes  Brady  50, 
Mr.  Lewis  25,  Mr.  Harris  25,  Mrs.  Ryley  50, 
Mr.  A.  Hand  50,  Mrs.  Rodolpb  25. 

Of  the  above  named  persons  those  indebted 
to  the  Asjlum  will  please  remember  that  there 
are  almost  one  hundred  children  in  the  house, 
and  that  their  contributions  will  be  most  thank- 
fully received. 

Young  Catholic's  Friend  Society. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Young  Catholic’s  Friend  Society 
held  January  2,  1848,  the  following  gentle- 
men were  elected  active  members : Augustus 
Baughman,  Fred ’k  Baughman,  Patrick  Smith, 
jr., George  Roseraan,  J.  C.  Vallette,  John  Hit- 
selberger,  Joseph  Fink,  and  Jackson  Maguire. 
And  at  a meeting  Feb.  6 : P.  H.  Rooney,  Jas. 
A.  Boyle,  Joseph  Gegan,  John  J.  Staylor, 
Henry  Staylor,  P.  E.  Brenan,  John  Brenan, 
and  Ellis  J.  Graham.  And  at  a meeting  held 
Sunday,  March  5,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  unanimously  elected  members:  Thomas 
Birmingham,  Michael  Collins,  Leonidas  Mc- 
Aleer,  G.  B Clarke,  Maurice  Bush,  Charles 
D.  Arcambal,  James  Uassan,  jr , Anthony 
Moran. 

Diocess  of  Richmond. — New  Convent. — 
Eight  sisters  of  the  Visitation,  with  one  can- 
didate for  the  community,  will  leave  Baltimore 
on  the  3d  inst.  for  the  new  foundation  at 
Wheeling,  Va. 

Diocess  of  New  YoRK.^We  learn  from 
tbe  N.  Y.  Freeman's  Journal  that  a large  build- 
ing with  seven  lots  of  ground  has  been  ob- 
tained in  tbe  city  of  New  York,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  relief  to  destitute  female  ser- 


vants of  good  character.  The  institution  is 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  is 
one  of  the  admirable  charities  exercised  by 
that  benevolent  order. 

Diocess  of  Chicago. — Taking  the  White 
Veil. — Our  correspondent  in  Chicago  informs 
us  that,  “On  Wednesday,  the  2d  Feb.,  (being 
the  fea.st  of  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary),  two  young  ladies  of  the  order 
of  the  Sisters  ol  Mercy,  received,  at  the  hands 
of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Quarter,  the  white  veil  in 
the  convent  chapel.  Their  names  are  Miss 
Mary  Killdea,  and  Miss  Catharine  Donovan. 
The  former  is  a native  of  Lower  Canada,  the 
latter  of  Ireland.  The  name  of  the  former,  in 
religion,  is  Sister  Mary  Stanislaus,  and  of  the 
latter.  Sister  Catharine  Lucy.  One  is  a choir 
and  the  other  a lay  sister. — St.  Louis  N.  Lett. 

Society  for  Jiged  Clergymen — The  clergy- 
men of  the  diocess  of  Chicago,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  bishop,  have  formed  a society  un- 
der the  title  of  Society  of  St.  Joseph y for  the 
relief  of  sick,  aged  and  infirm  clergymen  of  the 
diocess  of  Chicago.  The  amount  of  subscrip- 
tion entitling  the  membership,  is  at  least  $5 
per  annum. 

“ Three  masses  are  to  be  said  annually  by 
each  clergyman  who  is  a member,  whilst  able, 
for  the  society  : two  masses  for  the  living  and 
one  for  the  deceased  members  thereof.  The 
masses  for  the  living  members  of  the  society 
are  to  be  said  some  day  during  the  Jirst  week  of 
Easter — and  the  mass  for  the  deceased  mem- 
bers to  be  said  on  the  first  Se.mzpouble  that 
occurs  after  the  Feast  or  All  Saints,  in 
November.  Lay  persons  may  become  mem- 
bers on  paying  the  amount  of  subscription. 

“ When  sickness  overtakes  a clergyman  who 
is  a member,  or  when  he  becomes-  too  aged 
and  infirm  to  labor  on  his  missions,  an  appli- 
cation being  made  to  the  president  of  the  so- 
ciety—which  application,  to  have  effect,  must 
be  accompanied  by  a letter  of  approval  from 
the  bishop  of  the  diocess — he  will  receive  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  funds  that  may  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer,  for  his  support. 

“Any  donations,  or  bequests  left  to  the  so- 
ciety, when  obtained,  will  be  faithfully  appro- 
priated according  to  the  charitable  intentions 
of  the  donors.  The  Rev.  Jer.  Kinsella  has 
been  appointed  president  pro  tern,  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  all  subscriptions,  or  donations,  or 
names  of  persons  desiring  to  become  members, 
may  be  addressed  to  him  at  the  * University  of 
St.  Mary  of  the  Lake.*”— 2Vu<4  TelUr, 
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Diocebs  of  Galvebton.— We  learn  from 
the  Prop.  Caiholique^  that  the  Catholic  mission 
of  “Nacogdoches”  is  in  a very  flourishing 
condition.  “We  have  laid  the  foundation,” 
writes  one  of  the  clergymen,  “of  a church,  an 
event  which  has  given  us  great  satisfaction. 
If  any  one  had  told  us  six  months  ago,  that 
we  would  take  part  in  such  a good  work,  we 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  believe  him.” 
— ChfAo/tc  Telegraph. 

Dioccss  or  Little  Rock,  '-New Church. — 
The  Catholic  Advocate  informs  us  that  a lot 
has  been  given  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Byrne, 
at  Helena,  for  a new  church,  the  erection  of 
which  promises  much  for  the  progress  of 
Catholicity  in  that  quarter. 

Diocess  of  Buffalo. — Conjirmalion.—^ 
The  following  particulars  we  have  gleaned 
from  the  N.  Y.  Freeman't  Journal.  On  the 
6th  December,  Bishop  Timon  confirmed  83 
persons  at  St.  Peter’s  church,  Rochester : on 
the  12th,  93  persons  in  the  church  at  Java, 
where  he  performed  the  exercises  of  a spiritual 
retreat.  On  the  16th  he  confirmed  60  persons 
at  Shelton.  On  the  18tb  January,  he  con- 
firmed 73  persons  at  Lancaster.  After  the 
exercises  of  a retreat  at  Auburn,  be  confirmed 
70  persons  on  the  23d  January.  On  the  24th 
a retreat  was  commenced  at  Seneca  Falls, 
at  the  close  of  which,  on  the  28th,  58  persons 
were  confirmed.  At  Geneva  also  53  persons 
were  confirmed.  On  the  30th,  12  persons 
were  confirmed  at  Jefferson,  where  a church 
has  been  recently  purchased,  formerly  the 
property  of  Presbyterians.  It  is  now  styled 
St.  Mary*s  of  the  Lake.  Three  persons  were 
confirmed  at  Gen,  Kernan’s  on  the  Ist  Feb., 
and  on  the  same  day  18  others  at  Hammonds- 
port.  On  the  2d  the  bishop  confirmed  an  adult 
at  Jefferson ; on  the  3d,  24  persons  at  Ithaca. 
Eighteen  were  afterwards  confirmed  at  Oswe- 
go, whence  be  proceeded  to  Elmira,  Corning 
and  Bath.  On  the  13th,  54  were  confirmed  at 
Greenwood : on  the  15th,  42  were  confirmed 
at  Scio.  At  Genesee  Fails  42  were  confirmed. 

“Passing  through  all  this  district,  the  bish- 
op often  remarked,  every  four  or  five  miles, 
two,  three,  sometimes  four  Protestant  churches 
would  be  found  ; in  number,  at  least,  triple  of 
what  would  be  wanted  were  there  but  “one 
faith,”  as  there  is  but  “one  Lord.”  Yet, 
alas,  while  houses  for  erroneous  worship  are 
multiplied,  far  beyond  their  necessity,  through 
the  same  region  the  poor,  but  numerous,  con- 
gregations must  beg  the  loan  of  a court  house. 


or  in  some  far  less  seemly  shelter  for  them- 
selves, and  for  the  heavenly  mysteries  which 
they  adore!  Since  the  2ist  Nov.,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  has  confirmed  1784  persons,  of 
whom  more  than  half  were  adults,  and  yet 
three  large  congregations  at  Rochester,  and 
six  or  eight  country  congregations  have  not 
yet  been  visited.” 

Diocess  op  Boston. — Ordination. -^On 
Wednesday,  23d  February,  tbe  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  admitted  to  tbe  first  tonsure  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Curd,  lately  lieutenant  in  the  4th 
Regiment  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.  It  is  but  a few 
weeks  since  Lieut.  Curd  resigned  his  com- 
mission. He  was  with  General  Taylor  in  all 
bis  battles  in  Mexico,  and  proved  himself  a 
brave  and  faithful  officer.  In  the  peaceful 
battles  of  God’s  church,  he  will,  we  trust, 
rank  among  the  bravest  and  the  best.^  Catho^ 
lie  Observer. 

New  Church. — A lot  has  been  purchased, 
says  the  Catholic  Observer,  for  the  erection  of 
a church  at  Fitchburg. 

Fair. — The  proceeds  of  the  fair  recently 
held  at  Worcester,  in  behalf  of  St.  John’s 
church,  were  not  far  short  of  $700.— /6id. 

Diocess  of  Cincinnati.  — Remains  of 
Bishop  Fenwick. — On  last  Monday  morning^, 
March  13,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Purcell,  and  nearly 
all  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  city,  attended 
I by  a numerous  body  of  the  laity,  conveyed 
the  honored  remains  of  tbe  first  bishop  of  Cin- 
cinnati from  the 'vault  in  the  church  of  St 
Xavier,  to  tbe  place  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion beneath  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral. 
The  procession,  preceded  by  the  cross  and 
numerous  acolytes,  left  tbe  sanctuary  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  which  tbe  fathers  bad  hung 
in  black  drapery,  and  passed  up  Sycamore  to 
Eighth  street,  and  along  Eighth  to  the  new 
cathedral,  the  clergy  and  bishop  in  their  robes 
and  chanting  tbe  appropriate  psalms.  Tbe  cof- 
fin was  borne  by  four  Catholic  gentlemen  who 

bad  known  the  departed  prelate Bishop 

Purcell  celebrated  a pontifical  high  mass, 
and  preached  on  tbe  occasion. — Catholic  Tel. 

Fair. — The  Catholic  Telegraph  informs  us 
that  the  fair  held  recently  for  St.  Xavier’s 
free  school,  Cincinnati,  realized  a nett  profit 
of  $3,050  76. 

Diocess  of  Charleston. — Episcopal  Vi- 
sitation. — Bishop  Reynolds,  as  we  learn  from 
the  U.  S.  C.  Miscellany,  arrived  at  Columbus, 
Ga.,  on  the  24tb  Feb.,  and  on  tbe  Sunday  fol- 
lowing administered  confirmation  to  6 children. 
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ConfirmatUm.^^ii  the  14(h  February,  Bish- 
op Reynolds  confirmed  two  persons  at  Wash- 
ington, Ga.,  and  preached  several  times.  On 
Sunday,  the  20th,  he  confirmed  five  persons 
at  Locust  Grove,  the  oldest  Catholic  station 
in  Georgia.  On  the  22d  he  confirmed  12  per- 
sons at  Atlanta. 

Diocess  of  Cleveland. — Confirmation, — 
Sixty  children  lately  made  their  first  com- 
munion in  Cleveland,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty -six  were  confirmed  in  the  same  place, 
by  Rt.  Kev.  Bishop  Kappe,  on  Sunday  the 
4th  of  March. — Cath.  Telegraph, 

Oioccss  or  PHiLADELPHiA.^C^n/ima- 
Uon, — The  sacrament  of  confirmation  was  ad- 
ministered in  St.  Patrick’s  church  on  Sunday 
last,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Timon,  bishop  of 
Butfalo,  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  per- 
sons, several  of  whom  were  converts  to  our 
holy  faith. — Catholic  Herald,  16/AAfarcA. 

Diocess  or  New  Orleans. — Fair.— To- 
wards the  middle  of  January,  a fair  was  held 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum, 
the  proceeds  of  which  amounted  to  $3,780. 
There  are  at  present  200  children  in  the  asy- 
lum, which  possesses  no  income  whatever, 
and  depends  entirely  on  the  charity  of  the 
public.— >Ca/A.  Jldv. 

Ordination. — On  the  2d  of  February,  feast 
of  the  Purification,  an  ordinatiou  was  held  in 
the  church  of  the  Assumption,  in  which  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Blanc  conferred  the  minor 
orders  on  Messrs.  Louis  Arsenaux  and  Peter 
McMahon,  the  order  of  subdeacon  on  Charles 
Sampson,  and  the  order  of  deacon  on  Cornelius 
Moynehan . — Ibid. 

New  Church. — The  corner  stone  of  a new 
church  was  laid  by  Bishop  Blanc,  at  Thibo- 
deaux, on  the  27th  February. — Prop.  Cath. 

O10CC.SS  or  Natchez. — Episcopal  VUita- 
lion, — The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Chanche,  as  w’e  learn 
fiom  the  Prop.  Cath.,  has  recently  visited  the 
southern  portion  of  his  diocess,  accompanied 
by  Bishop  Fortier  of  Mobile.  On  the  15th  of 
February  they  selected  a site  at  the  Bay  of 
8t.  Louis  for  a new  church,  to  be  erected 
onder  the  invocation  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception. The  corner-stone  will  be  laid  by  the 
bishop  of  Mobile,  on  the  2fitb  March  On  the 
16th  February,  Bishop  Chanche  confirmed  22 
persona  of  that  place.  On  the  17th,  at  Pass 
Christian,  be  confirmed  11.  At  both  places 
Bishop  Portier  preached  in  bis  usual  impas- 
sioned manner. 

Lbttees  of  Bishop  Hughes  in  the  ATeif 


York  Freeman's  Journal. — The  object  of  the 
sixth  letter  is  to  show  that,  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Christian  church,  those  who 
are  authorized  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  perform 
other  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry,  must 
be  sent  by  a pre  existing  authority.  From 
whom  did  the  reformers  derive  their  mission  ? 
In  the  seventh  letter  the  want  of  mission  in 
Protestant  sects  js  further  discussed.  The 
eighth  and  ninth  letters  dwell  more  particu- 
larly on  the  organization  of  the  church  by  her 
divine  founder,  and  her  mode  of  transmitting 
the  doctrines  of  revelation  from  age  to  age. 

Congregation  or  the  Mission. — The 
Very  Rev.  Marian  Mailer,  C.  M.,  has  been 
appointed  visitor  of  the  Lazarists  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  lieu  of  Bishop  Timon,  who  held 
that  otfice  before  his  elevation  to  the  episco- 
pate. 

Society  of  Jesus. — The  V.  Rev.  Father 
Buckhard,  S.  J.,  is  now  provincial  of  the 
Jesuits  belonging  to  the  Maryland  province. 

Late  Ahrival. — The  Propugateur  Calho- 
lique  of  New  Orleans,  announces  the  arrival 
of  several  Jesuit  lathers  for  the  colleges  of 
Spring  Hill,  near  Mobile,  and  Grand  Coteau, 
in  LouiJ^ana.  Four  of  these  prolessors  are  of 
English  birth,  and  will  be  of  great  use  to  the 
students  of  those  institutions  in  teaching  tha 
English  language.  The  prie^®%f  the  society 
belonging  to  Missouri,  who  were  heretofore 
engaged  in  the  above  named  colleges,  will 
return  to  St.  Louis  with  Father  Vandevelde, 
who  is  at  present  in  the  south. — Cath.  Tel, 

Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart. — We 
publish  this  month,  in  our  advertising  sheet,  a 
brief  prospectus  of  two  excellent  institutions 
conducted  by  the  ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart; 
one  near  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York.  We  commend  these 
notices  to  the  particular  attention  of  the  Ca- 
tholic community.  It  is  needless  to  say  any 
thing  in  favor  of  the  above-mentioned  schools, 
as  it  is  admitted  by  all,  that  the  ladies  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  bold  a distinguished  rank  in  the 
department  of  female  education. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  February  29th,  Sr.  Mart  Agnes 
Spalding,  at  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation, 
Baltimore,  in  the  28tb  year  of  her  age. 

At  the  hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Penn  street,  Pittsburg,  on  Saturday,  the  19th 
February,  Sister  Ann  (Rigney),a  lay  sister 
of  the  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. — Pills* 
burg  Catholic. 

On  Friday,  3d  March,  in  the  same  society, 
M iss  Kate  Lawler,  a postulant,  while  pre- 
paring for  her  reception,  was  called  away  after 
a very  short  ilness.  She  was  a native  of  Ire- 
land.—iAid. 
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On  Sunday,  the  6th  March,  Bister  Mabt 
Maodblbne  Rbinoold,  a native  of  Ger- 
many, or  of  German  parentage,  from  Tiffin, 
Ohio.  She  was  about  to  prepare  for  her  reli- 
gious profession,  as  a lay  sister  in  the  same 
community. — Ibid, 

On  the  9th  March,  at  the  Mercy  Hospitat, 
Pittsburg,  Sister  Mart  Xavier  Tiernar, 
aged  80  years.  Her  loss  is  deeply  felt  by  the 
community 

At  the  Marine  Hospital  in  this  city,  on 
Saturday,  the  22d  ult,  Mr.  Daniel  Wells, 
of  Baltimore. 

The  deceased  was  returning  from  Mexico, 
where  be  bad  fought  gallantly  in  our  armies. 
At  the  storming  of  one  of  the  forts  near  Mex- 
ico while  bravely  rushing  to  the  charge  with 
his  comrades,  be  received  in  his  face  near  the 
eye  a musket  ball,  which  passed  out  at  the 
back  part  of  his  head.  This  wound  brought 
on  a lingering  illness,  which  wasted  him  to  a 
skeleton,  and  left  little  hope  of  recovery. 
Honorably  discharged  from  the  army  in  con- 
sequence of  his  illness,  he  was  making  bis 
way  to  Baltimore,  to  die  in  the  arms  of  bis 
parents.  Bi^^  reaching  Louisville  his  ill- 
ness assumed  so  alarming  a form  that  be  was 
compelled  to  stop.  He  was  here  received  into 
the  Marine  Hospital,  where  every  medical 
assistance  was  rendered  to  him,  but  in  vain. 
His  illness  had  progressed  too  far,  and  his 
dissolution  was  at  hand.  Finding  that  he 
must  die,  he  sent  for  a Catholic  clergyman, 
from  whose  hands  he  received  all  the  last  rites 
and  consolations  of  our  holy  religion.  A few 
hours  afterwards  be  resigned  bis  soul  tran- 
quilly and  with  entire  resignation  into  the 
hands  of  his  Creator,  from  whom  we  have 
every  reason  to  hope  that  he  found  mercy. 
His  bereaved  parents  may  console  themselves 
with  the  blessed  thought  that  he  has  ex- 
changed a life  of  sorrow  and  trouble  for  one 
of  joy  and  bliss  eternal. — Cath.  Advocate. 

In  our  last  number  we  announced  the  death 
of  Rev.  Patrick  Murpht  and  Rev.  John 
H.  Smith,  both  of  whom  died  of  ship  fever; 
the  former  at  Staten  Island  and  the  latter  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  We  gather  the  follow- 
ing additional  particulars  from  the  Freeman's 
Journal.  Mr.  Murphy  was  a native  of  Ire- 
land, about  29  years  of  age,  and  universally 
beloved  for  bis  generous  and  cheerful  disposi- 
tion, his  unobtrusive  manners  and  exemplary 
zeal.  His  mission  was  probably  the  most 
laborious  in  the  diocess.  He  attended  several 


stations,  and  was  indefatigable  and  assiduous 
in  his  care  of  the  sick  at  the  Quarantine  Hos- 
pital, conthining  from  860  to  900  patients, 
most  of  whom  are  generally  Catholic  emi- 
gpants.  His  funeral  was  honored  by  a large 
concourse  of  the  clergy  and  laity. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  was  also  a native  of 
Ireland,  but  for  the  last  twenty  years  engaged 
in  the  arduous  duties  of  the  American  mis- 
sions, first  ill  the  archdiocess  of  Baltinioif, 
and  then  In  the  diocess  of  New  York.  He 
labored  assiduously  among  the  poor  of  St. 
James*  parish,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  of 
which  he  was  pastor,  and  endeared  himself  to 
his  flock  by  constant  attention  to  the  duties  of 
his  charge. 

At  St.  Mary’s  Seminary,  Barrens,  Perry 
CO.,  Missouri,  on  the  I7th  January,  Mr.  Jeii- 
MiAH  Rv/tn,  a native  of  the  city  of  Cork, 
Ireland.  Mr.  Ryan  bad  passed  one  year  at 
the  Seminary  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  when  it 
was  thought  advisable  for  him  to  remove  to  a 
more  congenial  climate,  and  be  repaired  to  the 
diocess  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  fall  of  1846,  where 
he  died  the  death  of  the  just. — U.  S.  C.  Mis, 

At  New  Orleans,  Feb.  1,  Sr.  Mart  Dennis 
Trot,  of  St.  Joseph’s  community,  Emmits- 
burg,  aged  fifty-five  years,  a native  of  the 
county  Waterford,  Ireland.  For  the  last  fif- 
teen years  the  deceased  had  been  connected 
with  the  Charity  hospital.  She  died  of  t}'pbu8 
fever. 

At  the  same  place,  Feb.  11th,  Sister  Mabt 
ZoE  Gleeson,  aged  28  years,  who  had  bat 
recently  arrived  at  the  hospital  to  attend  the 
sick,  when  she  fell  a victim  to  the  fever. 

At  the  same  place,  February  26th,  Sister 
Alfreda  (Campbell),  who  also  died  of  the 
typhus  fever. 

At  Philadelphia,  on  the  13th  March,  Rev. 
Francis  Asche,  O.  S.  A.  He  was  bom  in 
the  city  of  Cork,  Ireland,  where  at  an  early 
age  he  sought  admittance  into  the  order  of 
Hermits  of  St.  Augustine.  In  consequence 
of  the  penal  laws  against  the  religious  orders 
in  the  British  empire  he  was  sent  to  Italy, 
where  he  performed  his  noviciate,  and  quali- 
fied himself  in  the  schools  of  his  order,  for  the 
duties  which  awaited  him  on  his  intended  re- 
turn to  bis  native  country.  But  on  the  eve  of 
carrying  that  intention  into  execution,  he 
generously  abandoned  it  at  the  suggestion  of 
a brother  religious  from  Philadelphia,  who 
happened  to  meet  him  on  a visit  to  the  holy 
house  of  Loretto ; and  sacrificing  every  hope 
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ud  desire  of  seeing  bis  parents,  brothers,  sis- 
ters, and  fnends,  who  were  daily  expecting 
bis  return,  he  solicited  from  the  general  of  his 
Older  permission  to  leave  the  province  of  his 
profession  and  associate  himself  to  the  Augus- 
tinian  community  of  Philadelphia.  He  arrived 
in  this  city  in  1848,  and  from  that  time  until 
within  nine  days  of  his  lamented  death,  be 
edified  all  who  had  the  happiness  to  know  him, 
by  the  zeal  and  assiduity  with  which  be  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  various  duties  of  the  holy 
ministry,  and  the  fervent  practice  of  the  virtues 
required  by  the  life  of  religion. 

He  was  attacked  by  erysipelas  in  the  head, 
on  Sunday  morning,  March  5th,  and  died  at 
St.  Augustine’s — almost  in  the  chapel  of  Our 
Lady  of  Consolation— on  the  evening  of  Mon- 
day, March  IStb,  at  8 o’clock,  in  the  28th  year 
ef  bis  age,  and  the  lltb  of  bis  religious  pro- 
fession. 

Uis  death-bed  was  more  honorable  than  the 
throne  of  princes,  for  it  was  the  holy  spot  from 
whence  he  stepped  from  the  sufferings  of  earth 
to  the  glory  of  heaven.  Those  who  witnessed 
bis  last  moments  murmured  not  for  him,  but 
rather  for  those  whom  he  left  behind,  and  ex- 
claimed, **  may  1 die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  may  my  last  end  be  like  bis” — **  coiisum- 
matus  in  brevi  explevit  tempora  multa — Aetas 
lenectutis  vita  immaculata.”  Requiescat  in 
pace.— Herald, 

FOREIGN. 

FaANcs. — ParU. — Commemoration  of  O*- 
Omnell. — On  the  10th  of  February  took  place 
the  long-expected  commemoration  of  O’Con- 
nell in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  The 
whole  of  the  space  between  the  great  door 
at  the  entrance  of  the  cathedral  and  choir, 
bad  been  enclosed,  but  towards  the  centre, 
amongst  the  pillars  of  the  nave  and  the  aisle, 
opposite  the  pulpit,  a reserved  portion  was 
railed  off,  and  hung  with  black,  for  Mr.  John 
O’Connell  and  the  members  of  the  Chambers 
of  Peers  and  of  Deputies  who  should  attend 
the  commemoration.  Long  before  half-past 
twelve,  the  hour  appointed  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  mass,  this  inclosed  space,  the 
aisles,  and  the  galleries  above  them,  were 
crowded  to  suffocation.  Alter  the  mass.  Fa- 
ther Lacordaire  ascended  the  pulpit,  in  the  full 
habit  of  a Dominican,  with  shaven  crown, 
flannel  habit,  and  black  cowl.  His  oration 
(which  occupied  an  hour  and  a half  in  deli- 
very) was  to  the  following  effect : 


THK  FUNERAL  ORATION. 

« BmU  q«i  •mriunt  et  tiUiint  JuatiUam  qaoniam  tpd 
MUurabunUir.’’— St.  Matt.  ch.  v,  6. 

My  Lord — Gentlemen, 

I shall  say  nothing  of  the  words  which  you 
have  just  heard,  and  which  were  uttered  for 
the  first  time  by  Him  who  brought  forth  into 
the  world  so  many  new  words.  I shall  say 
nothing  of  them,  because  they  will  be  echoed 
throughout  the  whole  series  of  my  speech, 
and  because  at  every  word,  in  every  phrase, 
in  every  motion,  you  will  say  unto  yourselves, 
without  any  interference  on  my  part,  **  Happy 
are  those  who  are  hungry  and  thirsty  of  jus- 
tice, for  they  shall  be  filled !”  And  indeed, 
this  multitude  now  before  me,  this  high  expec- 
tation, this  solemn  anticipation  of  every  heart, 
are  they  any  thing  else  but  the  justice  which 
comes  down  from  heaven  to  visit  a man  whose 
stormy  life  was  far  from  hoping  such  unani- 
mous, such  immediate  gratitude  at  the  hands 
of  the  present  age,  nor  even  of  future  times  ? 
And  this  man,  who  thus  commands  over  a pos- 
terity that  yet  hardly  dawns  upon  his  tomb— 
who  is  he,  may  1 ask?  Through  what  spell 
has  be  thus  commanded  justice?  Is  he  a 
king,  who  has  laid  himself  down  by  the  side 
of  his  ancestors,  after  reigning  gloriously  over 
his  people  ? Is  be  a conqueror,  who  bore  unto 
the  very  extremity  of  the  earth  the  power  of 
bis  arms  ? Is  be  a lawgiver,  who  established 
a new  nation  upon  the  chaos  of  beginnings  or 
of  ruins  ? No,  no — he  is  nothing  of  all  that— 
he  is  more  than  all  that ; he  was  a man  who 
was  neither  a prince,  nor  a captain,  nor  the 
founder  of  an  empire,  but  who,  as  a simple 
citizen,  swayed  the  rod  of  power  more  suc- 
cessfully than  kings,  gained  more  battles  than 
conquerors,  and  wrought  more  than  any  of 
those  who  usually  receive  a mission,  either 
for  destruction  or  edification.  His  country 
bestowed  upon  him  the  appellation  of  Liber* 
aior!  and  were  we  to  take  that  name  in  a 
limited  sense,  still  it  would  be  splendid  enough 
to  justify  the  extraordinary  honors  which  we 
now  offer  him— to  explain  why  Rome,  the 
mistress  of  every  august  glory,  opened  her 
basilicas  to  his  relics,  and  why,  though  a 
stranger  as  he  was  to  our  country,  these  sacred 
and  patriotic  walls  of  Notre  Dame  witness 
even  now  the  admiration  which  still  clings  to 
his  tomb.  It  would  be  quite  enough,  do  1 
say,  that  he  should  have  been  the  liberator  of 
an  oppressed  country  to  justify  all  that  Rome, 
France,  and  the  whole  world  think  of  hif 
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memory  and  do  to  exalt  it.  Bat  I shall  not 
eoniine  myself  to  this  view;  it  is  by  far  too 
narrow  for  him,  for  your  own  expectations, 
and  for  the  thoughts  which  are  teeming  within 
my  heart.  1 wish  to  show  you  that  this  man 
marked  out  a place  for  himself  among  the 
greatest  liberators  of  the  church  and  mankind. 
I shall  therefore  pass  by,  as  it  were,  the  ideas 
suggested  by  the  word  **  country,”  and  which 
are  neither  sufficiently  extensive  nor  exalted 
for  our  subject. 

I open  the  most  extensive  scene  over  which 
human  memory  can  range — the  scene  of  the 
church  and  of  mankind  itself. 

O my  God ! the  father  of  all  justice,  1 thank 
thee  because  in  times  like  these  which  witness 
so  much  injustice,  thou  dost  allow  my  lips  to 
utter  the  praises  of  a man  of  justice,  whose 
long  and  agitated  career  never  cost  one  drop 
of  blood,  nor  even  a tear;  and  who,  after 
stirring  more  men  and  nations  than  we  can 
find  in  any  history  whatsoever,  went  down 
into  the  grave  pure  of  reproach,  and  without 
fearing  that  any  living  creature  should  ever 
raise  his  tombstone  and  call  him  to  account, 
nay,  not  for  a criminal  action,  but  for  a mis- 
fortune. I thank  thee,  O God,  that  such  is 
the  object  of  this  assembly,  and  1 thank  thee, 
also,  for  that  justice  which  thou  hast  promised 
unto  every  man,  and  which  1 am  now  about 
to  grant,  in  thy  name  and  in  the  name  of 
Christendom,  to  Daniel  O'Connell. 

From  the  very  first  daya  of  the  world  there 
has  existed  in  the  world  a divine  light,  a di- 
vine charity,  a divine  authority,  a divine  soci- 
ety. From  the  primitive  fields  of  Eden  to  the 
tallest  summit  of  Ararat;  from  Mount  Ararat 
to  the  *<  rocks  of  Sinai from  Sinai  to  Mount 
Zion  and  the  Calvary ; from  the  Calvary  to 
the  Vatican-bill,  God  never  ceased  to  be  pre- 
sent and  active  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
And  it  would  seem  as  if  this  reign  of  light,  of 
charity,  of  authority,  issued  from  above ; as 
if  this  union  of  souls  through  God  and  in  God, 
our  common  father,  ought  to  have  met  with 
unanimity  here  below,  or  at  least  not  to  have 
encountered  either  an  enemy  or  a battle  to 
fight  out.  But  we  are  here  below  in  the  land 
of  struggle,  and  to  this  necessity  did  God  sub- 
ject himself ; he  consented  to  give  us  hi^  own 
life,  as  fiur  as  it  was  wound  up  with  ours  ; to 
be  judged  by  us,  and  consequently  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  some  and  repelled  by  others.  This 
sacred  warfare  is  as  old  as  the  world,  and  will 
last  as  long  as  the  wori^.  But  among  its  nu- 


merous vicissitudes  we  observe  two  periods 
and  missions  important  above  all  others — tha 
period  of  persecution  and  the  period  of  deliver- 
ance; the  mission  of  the  persecutors  and  the 
mission  of  the  liberators.  Whenever  the 
world  is  more  than  usually  tired  of  God; 
whenever  it  is  tired  of  hearing  his  name  pro- 
nounced, or  deems  God  rather  too  ]K>werful, 
then  the  world  makes  an  effort  against  bim, 
and  as  its  reason  is  too  feeble  to  repel  God 
through  the  single  strength  of  the  soul,  if  has 
recourse  to  the  material  order  of  things;  it 
overthrows,  burns,  and  kills  every  being' 
which  bears  the  divine  stamp,  until  satisfied 
with  the  silence  of  the  waste  it  has  wrought 
around,  the  world  imagines  that,  at  the  very 
least,  if  it  has  not  conquered,  a few  days  of 
truce  and  triumph  have  been  won  for  its  cause. 
But  God  is  never  more  powerful  than  in  days 
like  these ; he  shoots  forth,  as  it  were,  from 
among  the  ruins  by  a sort  of  germination 
which  no  one  can  understand ; or  rather  man- 
kind, ailing  through  his  absence,  returns  to- 
wards him,  just  as  a child  calls  bis  father 
from  the  domestic  hearth  from  which  the  lat- 
ter had  exiled  him.  Justice,  truth,  and  eter- 
nal order  resume  their  rights  over  man’s  con- 
science, and  an  age  of  deliverance  succeeds 
to  an  age  of  persecution.  And  then  we  aes 
some  man  such  as  Providence  secretly  pre- 
pares within  the  all-powerful  mystery  of  his 
councils ; for  instance,  Moses,  who  delivered 
the  people  of  God  out  of  the  bands  of  Egypt ; 
or  Cyrus,  who  brought  them  back  from  Baby- 
lon to  the  fields  of  their  native  country;  Judas 
Macchabeus,  who  defended  their  national  in- 
dependence against  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander; and  at  a later  period  Constantine, 
Charlemagne,  Gregory  Vllth;  Constantine, 
who  gave  religious  liberty  to  the  Christians ; 
Charlemagne,  who  maintained  against  the 
Greek  emperors,  against  the  barbarian  mon- 
archs,  and  against  futurity  itself  the  indepen- 
dence of  God's  vicar  upon  earth ; Gregory 
Vllth,  who  freed  the  church  from  the  mortal 
grasp  of  feudality:  illustrious  names,  indeed, 
the  greatest  in  the  world  ! And  perhaps  you 
may  think  that  when  I thus  utter  these  names, 

I really  show  a certain  want  of  ability,  and 
that  1 run  the  risk  of  blotting  out  the  name  of 
the  man  whom  1 am  bound  to  glorify.  For 
my  part,  gentlemen,  I have  no  such  fear,  and 
you  will  yourselves  tell  whether  1 am  mistaken. 

Open  the  map  of  the  world,  and  do  observe 
at  both  extremities  those  two  groups  of  islands 
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that  go  by  the  name  of  Japan  and  Great  Bri- 
tain. Just  follow  the  tracks  of  the  difierent 
nations  that  spread  over  this  line,  measuring 
« nine  thousand  miles;  mark  Japan,  China, 
• Russia,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Denmark,  Hano- 
rer,  England  and  Ireland.  In  vain  do  you 
number  and  number  again;  among  all  these 
numerous  kingdoms  there  is  not  one  in  which 
the  church  of  God  enjoys  her  inalienable  lib- 
erties, not  one  in  which  her  Word,  her  sacra- 
ments and  assemblies  are  not  humiliated  and 
enthralled.  What!  so  many  nations  alto- 
gether despoiled  of  the  holy  independence 
belonging  to  the  children  of  God  I What! 
among  these  two  hundred  millions  men,  we 
meet  with  no  hearts  bold  enough  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  dignity  of  a 
Christian!  Ah,  yield  not  to  such  an  error, 
gentlemen ; God  never  left  truth  without  her 
martyrs,  without  witnesses,  who  served  even 
unto  the  effusion  of  blood ; and,  as  in  this  case, 
the  scandal  of  oppression  was  heightened  by 
its  extent,  its  devotion  and  its  rigor;  God,  in 
hii  turn,  wrought  also  a new  miracle  in  the 
history  of  martyrdom.  Men,  and  whole  himi- 
lies  bad  been  seen,  who  died  for  their  faith, 
•nd  who  left,  as  the  only  remnant  of  such  a 
gnnd  spectacle,  their  mutilated  relics  and 
their  imperishable  memory.  But  no  one  had 
ever  seen  a whole  people  living  in  a state  of 
martyrdom,  whole  generations  linked  together 
by  one  common  earthly  country,  and  trans- 
mittiDg  the  inheritance  of  faith  through  an 
hereditary  torture — no,  such  a thing  bad  never 
been  witnessed.  God  both  willed  and  did  this 
thing;  and  he  willed  it  in  our  times,  he  did 
it  in  our  times.  Among  those  nations  which 
I have  just  now  shown  fettered  one  to  another  in 
one  common  space,  and  in  one  same  spiritual 
slavery,  there  is  one  that  spurned  the  yoke, 
one  which,  though  materially  enslaved,  still 
preserves  the  freedom  of  the  soul.  One  of  the 
proudest  powers  of  the  earth  has  wrestled  with 
that  nation  in  order  to  drag  it  along  into  the 
yawning  abyss  of  schism  and  apostacy.  But 
though  devoted  to  a war  of  extermination,  it 
has  been  overcome  without  betraying  the 
courage  of  military  prowess,  or  the  courage  of 
laithfulness  to  God.  Though  bereft  of  its 
native  land  by  a gigantic  system  of  confisca- 
tion,  it  has  continued  to  cultivate  for  its  op- 
pretsors  the  land  of  its  forefathers,  and  in  the 
stry  sweat  of  its  brow  has  it  found  bread  suffi- 
cient to  live  with  honor,  and  to  die  in  the  arms 
of  bith.  Famine  soon  endeavored  to  snatch 
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away  that  bread  of  bitterness,  and  the  nation 
simply  raised  toward  heaven  eyes  which  ae* 
cased  not  heaven.  Neither  war,  nor  spolia* 
tion,  nor  famine,  has  succeeded  in  bringing 
this  people  to  ruin  or  to  apostacy;  their  op* 
pressors,  however  mighty,  have  been  unable 
to  extinguish  life  or  duty  within  their  hearts* 
At  length,  as  the  direst  and  most  cowardly 
dagger  sannot  stab  for  ever,  tyranny  sought 
for  some  weapon  more  lasting  than  steel,  and 
in  this  martyred  nation  we  have  come  to  ses 
verified  the  prophecy  of  St.  John,  in  which  be 
says : j1  time  will  come  when  no  man  will  ba 
able  to  buy  or  tell  unfett  he  hat  the  tign  of  thi 
beati,  viz.,  apostacy,  marked  on  hit  hand  and 
on  his  forehead. 

This  people  was,  therefore,  at  one  blow  de- 
spoiled of  every  political  and  civil  righh 
Every  being  that  is  born  possesses  an  innate 
right.  The  vAy  stone  itself,  inanimate  as  it 
may  be,  brings  with  it  into  the  world  a law 
that  protects  and  ennobles  it ; it  is  under  the 
guardianship  of  a mathematical,  of  an  eternal 
law,  that  forms  but  one  same  thing  with  the 
essence  of  God,  and  does  not  allow  us  even  to 
touch  it— yea,  were  it  a mere  atom,  without 
obliging  us  to  respect  both  its  force  and  its 
right.  In  this  way  does  every  being,  whatever 
may  be  its  weakness,  come  into  the  world 
with  a due  share  of  the  power  and  eternity  of 
God,  and  still  more  so  does  man — man,  a being 
which  both  thinks  and  wills— man,  the  elder 
son  of  the  Divine  intelligence  and  will;  so 
that  to  deprive  man  of  bis  native  right  is  such 
a heinous  crime  that  a very  stone,  could  it  be 
deprived  of  its  innate  right,  would  accuse  the 
despoiier  of  sacrilege  and  parricide.  But, 
then,  what  name  shall  we  give  to  those  who 
deprive  a whole  nation  of  its  right?  Well, 
this  has  been  done  to  the  heroic  people  whose 
torture  and  firmness  I now  recall  to  your  me- 
mory. Nay,  more,  this  bereavement  of  right, 
this  legal  murder  of  a nation,  has  not  been 
established  in  an  absolute,  but  in  a conditional 
way,  so  that  any  member  of  the  nation,  or 
the  nation  itself,  could  always  redeem  their 
public  and  civil  death  by  apostacy.  The  law 
said:  You  are  nothing;  but  apostatize,  and 
you  shall  become  something.  You  are  slaves ; 
but  apostatize,  and  you  shall  be  free.  You 
are  dying  of  hunger ; but  apostatize,  and  you 
shall  be  rich.  What  a temptation,  gentlemen ! 
and  deep,  indeed,  was  this  calculation,  if  con- 
science was  not  still  deeper  than  hell!  Do 
not  fear  any  thing  for  the  martjned  nation ; 
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for  two  whole  centuiies  has  it  risen  superior 
to  this  seduction,  and  raised  to  God  its  placid 
bands,  saying  within  its  heart:  **God  doth 
see  them,  and  us;  they  shall  have  their  re- 
ward, and  we  shall  have  ours.*’ 

1 will  not  name  that  dear  and  sacred  people, 
gentlemen — a people  stronger  than  death  itself. 
My  lips  are  neither  pure  nor  glowing  enough 
to  name  them,  but  heaven  knows  them ; the 
earth  blesses  them ; every  generous  heart  holds 
open  to  them  a country,  a kind  love,  an 
asylum O,  heaven,  who  doth  wit- 

ness ; O,  earth,  that  doth  know ; O,  you  all, 
who  are  both  better  and  more  worthy  than  1 
am,  do  name  that  country ; yea,  name  it,  and 
exclaim:  Ireland! 

. Ireland ! Such  was  her  fate,  gentlemen, 
when  the  nineteenth  century  opened,  and  was 
inaugurated  by  two  thunderbolts,  of  which  the 
one  burst  upon  the  new  woffd,  on  regions 
almost  unknown,  and  the  other  upon  our  own 
country.  These  two  thunderbolts  of  Provi- 
dence served  as  an  admonishment  for  the 
oppressors  of  Ireland  ; they  began  to  suspect 
that  a reign  of  justice  and  liberty  was  dawn- 
ing upon  the  conscience  of  man  through  such 
memorable  catastrophes;  and,  whether  from 
fear,  or  from  a feeling  of  compassion,  we  can- 
not tell,  they  slightly  loosened  the  fetters 
which  bound  the  life  of  ttieir  victim. 

Among  the  several  rights  which  were  then 
restored,  there  was  one  apparently  most  insig- 
nificant—the  right  of  defending  private  inter- 
ests before  the  courts  of  common  law.  Doubt- 
less, gentlemen,  this  concession  seemed  of 
very  little  importance  and  most  barren  in  its 
consequences ; but  England  bad  not  considered 
that  this  was  the  manumission  of  speech,  or 
rather  of  God  himself;  for  speech,  when 
uttered  by  lips  which  faith  inspires,  is  truth, 
is  charity,  is  authority.  Speech  enables  us  to 
teachj  to  strengthen,  to  command,  to  struggle ; 
speech  is  the  true  deliverer  of  the  enthralled 
conscience,  and  when  oppressors  open  a full 
career  to  speech,  we  may  well  say.  without 
any  disrespect,  that  they  know  not  what  they 
do.  So  speech  was  free  in  Ireland,  and  on  its 
very  birthday,  when  it  was  even  yet  astonished 
not  to  feel  its  manacles,  it  sank  into  the  heart 
and  flew  upon  the  lips  of  a young  man  of 
tive-and-twenty,  and  it  was  soon  found  that 
those  lips  were  eloquent,  that  this  heart  was 
truly  noble. 

On  a sudden  the  breezes  which  stole  along 
the  lakes  of  Ireland  slept  upon  their  bosom  ; 


her  forests  trembled,  and  stood  motionless; 
her  mountains  seemed  to  strive  to  show  atten- 
tion. Ireland  did  really  bear  a free  and  Chris- 
tian speech,  a speech  full  of  God  and  of  the  ^ 
country,  eloquent  in  defending  the  rights  of  ‘ 
the  weak,  and  in  bringing  to  account  the 
government  for  its  abuses ; a speech  conscious 
of  i(s  own  strength,  and  inspiring  that  strength 
to  the  whole  people. 

Verily,  a happy  day  is  that  in  which  a 
woman  brings  forth  her  flrst-bom;  a happy 
day  is  that  in  which  an  exile  returns  to  his 
native  country;  but  none  of  these  joys,  the 
greatest  that  man  can  enjoy,  none  can  equal 
the  raptures  of  a nation  which  hears  for  the 
first  time,  after  whole  ages  of  silent  oppression, 
both  the  Divine  verb  and  the  human  verb  in 
the  very  fulness  of  their  liberty.  And  this 
ineffable  delight  did  Ireland  owe  to  the  youn^ 
man  of  five-and-twenty,  whose  name  was 
Daniel  O’Connell. — Tablet.  {To  be  continued.') 

The  recent  Revoluiion.—This  event,  with 
its  probable  consequences,  is  the  most  excit- 
ing topic  that  now  occupies  the  public  mind 
in  Europe  and  America.  The  cause  of  this 
revolution  had  been  maturing  for  years,  in  the 
refusal  of  the  government  to  grant  the  politi- 
cal reforms  demanded  by  the  people,  particu- 
larly the  extent  of  the  right  of  suffrage.  The 
New  York  Freeman't  Journal  thus  sums  up 
the  origin  and  progress  of  events  to  the  26th 
Feb.  “ The  immediate  occasion  was,  1st.  the 
government  forbidding  a vast  assemblage,  or 
banquet,  that  had  been  called  by  the  reformists, 
or  radicals.  2d.  The  revolt  of  two  legions  of 
the  National  Guard,  and  of  the  fifth  regiment 
of  the  line,  who  joined  the  mob  in  demanding 
the  dismissal  of  the  too  infamous  Guizot  min- 
istry.— This  same  fifth  regiment,  it  is  remark- 
ed by  a Paris  correspondent  of  the  Courrier 
dex  Elatt  Unis,  was  the  first  who  joined  the 
insurgents  in  1830.  Louis  Phillippe  convoked 
a council  of  ministers,  and  the  end  of  the  con- 
sultation was  the  fall  of  the  Guizot  ministry. 
Peace  for  a moment  seemed  restored.  But, 
by  some  means  not  yet  clearly  explained,  the 
guard  placed  at  the  Hotel  des  jiffaires  EtrangH 
came  into  collision  with  the  populace,  and 
fired  upon  them.  Five  bodies  of  those  who 
had  been  killed  were  carried  publicly  back 
and  forth  through  the  excited  crowd,  and  be- 
came the  signal  for  an  exasperated  rising  of 
the  mob.  Quick  upon  this  came  the  abdica- 
tion of  Louis  Philmpe,  his  flight  from  Paris, 
and  probably  from  France,  the  attempt  to  form 
a regency  under  the  Duke  de  Nemours  for  the 
young  Count  de  Paris— its  failure— the  like 
attempt  for  a regency  under  the  Duchess  d* 
Orleans — with  the  same  result — the  declaring 
a republic — the  sacking,  and  some  reports  say 
burning,  of  the  Tuilleries ; and  at  length  the 
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fbrmatioa  of  a provisional  government  under 
M.  Dupon  de  l*Eure  as  president.  De  Lamar- 
tine (not  Frederick,  but  Francis)  as  minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.” 

By  the  last  accounts  it  appears  that  Louis 
Phillippe  and  his  family  are  in  England,  and 
that  France  is  quiet  under  the  direction  of  the 
provisional  government.  A National  Assem- 
bly, to  be  elected  by  the  people,  will  meet  at 
Paris  on  the  20th  of  April,  to  give  a definitive 
form  to  things,  and  the  provisional  government 
will  resign.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  from  pre- 
sent appearances,  what  will  be  the  ultimate 
settling  down  of  this  political  commotion. 
We  must  say,  however,  that  so  far  we  have 
been  favorably  disappointed.  We  thought  that 
the  radical  and  communist  principles  so  pre- 
valent in  France,  would  have  imparted  to  any 
political  revolution  at  Paris,  an  anti-religious 
character,  and  that  scenes  similar  to  those  of 
1792  would  be  again  enacted.  But  there 
seems  to  be  no  indication  of  such  a .spirit 
either  among  the  people  or  their  rulers,  and 
their  sole  aim  apparently  is  jthe  establishment 
of  a republican  government,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a greater  amount  of  civil  liberty.  If  such 
I reform  be  really  effected,  and  a constitution 
similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  be  adopted, 
which  establishes  religious  as  well  as  civil 
freedom,  the  church  will  not,  we  think,  lose 
any  thing  by  the  change.  If  the  great  majo- 
rity of  thirty-four  millions  of  Frenchmen  are, 
as  we  believe,  thoroughly  Catholic  in  faith, 
the  introduction  of  a general  suffrage  will  give 
the  people  a means  of  vindicating  their  rights, 
and  putting  down  all  infidel  monopolies,  whe- 
ther in  the  cause  of  education  or  in  any  other 
question  of  national  interest.  We  are  pleased 
to  ikm  th|t  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  with  two 
of  his  vicars,  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new 
government,  in  the  name  of  all  the  clergy  in 
bis  diocess. 

Italy. — Rome. — On  the  10th  Feb.  the  Pope 
published  a proclamation,  to  allay  the  popular 
fears  of  foreign  aggression.  Three  laymen 
have  been  appointed  by  him  to  ministerial 
offices.  It  is  also  stated  that  Pius  IX  intends 
to  give  his  government  a constitutional  form. 

NapleSy  Sardinia,  ^c. — The  last  accounts 
inform  us  that  the  Sicilians  are  still  in  a re- 
volutionary state,  and  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  a republic.  The  king  has 
published  a constitution  for  bis  states,  and  the 
same  has  been  done  in  Sardinia. 


Ireland. — The  Irish  bishops  have  been  re- 
quested by  the  Propaganda  to  forward  to  Rome 
a correct  account  of  the  pretended  denuncia- 
tions from  the  altar.  Archbishop  McHale  and 
other  members  of  the  episcopacy  have  placed 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  in  a very  unenviable 
position  for  his  blind  and  impertinent  inter- 
ference in  this  matter.  Meetings  have  been 
held  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  protesting 
against  the  calumnious  attacks  upon  the  clergy. 

The  following  extract  from  a most  eloquent 
speech  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miley,  will  show  that 
the  miseries  of  starvation  are  not  diminishing, 
while  the  oppression  of  the  British  government 
relaxes  nothing  of  its  inhumanity,  displaying 
in  the  awful  destitution  of  the  country  the 
continued  fruits  of  its  tyrannical  and  heretical  • 
policy. 

It  is  not  dove-like,  with  the  olive  branch  of 
peace — it  is  not,  like  the  apostles,  with  a di- 
vine and  mercy-breathing  influence  that  they 
appear  amongst  the  people — but,  like  those  ill- 
omened  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  the  kite,  the 
raven,  the  vulture,  and  the  wolf,  who  snuff 
carnage  on  the  gale,  and  ever  prowl  and  fatten 
on  the  track  of  desolation.  They  come  not  to 
solace  or  to  serve,  but,  like  that  nefarious  rab- 
ble who  follow  camps,  to  insult  and  strip  the 
wounded  and  the  dying  on  the  field  of  carnage 
— they  set  upon  the  poor,  struck  down  by 
want  and  sickness,  not  to  relieve,  but  to  rob 
them  of  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience.  If 
help  they  will  have,  even  when  they  are  per- 
ishing, not  a morsel  will  they  give  until  they 
wring  from  their  victims,  what  is  regarded  by 
these  hapless  creatures,  and  regarded  justly, 
as  criminal  and  disgraceful  to  the  last  excess. 
Yes,  this  fell  demon,  which  is  ever  ready  to 
hunt  out  and  persecute  the  victims  of  adver- 
sity—whether  it  is  a farm  is  to  be  let,  a scul- 
lion hired,  or  a pauper  admitted  to  the  work- 
house,  begins  to  look  upon — has,  indeed,  pro- 
claimed it — that  this  dread  season  of  starvation 
for  the  millions  shall  be  their  harvest  time. 
They  plume  themselves  with  hope;  the  tide 
they  think  is  with  them.  I appeal  to  gentle- 
men who  are  assembled  here,  whom  I see 
gathered  from  every  quarter  of  the  country, 
and  who  are  intimately  conversant  with  the 
working  of  institutions  and  the  events  which 
are  occurring  hourly,  to  say  if  these  doings  be 
not  notorious,  if  it  be  not  well  known  that 
nearly  all  the  money  sent  here  from  the  sister 
island  was  not  made  use  of  as  I have  described 

not  to  solace  and  relieve  the  miseries  of  the 

poor,  but  to  carry  on  a war,  a nefarious  war, 
against  their  religious  liberty,  to  invade  their 
consciences,  and  as  a tax  to  some  paltry  suc- 
cor to  their  bodies,  to  force  them  to  that  which 
transfixed  the  heart  with  agony,  with  a pang 
more  insufferable  than  all  their  other  sorrows. 

I am  well  aware  how  critical  this  topic  is.  It 
will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  I cast  abroad  the 
brand  of  sectarian  strife,  and  come  amongst 
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1^1  an  apostle  of  discord  and  not  of  pMce, 
invading  and  denouncing  that  great  national 
interest  which  is  represented  here  by  dragging 
in  this  subject,  which  may  be  deemed  both  out 
of  place  and  irritating  by  many  of  those  who 
hear  me.  (No.  no.)  No;  mine  is  no  sweep- 
ing censure.  If  any  one,  1 care  not  what  his 
creed,  afibrd  assistance  to  the  perishing  with- 
out infringing  on  the  sacred  immunities  of 
conscience,  or  exacting  the  hateful  tribute  of 
apostacy  for  the  help  he  gives,  that  man  1 do 
not  censure,  but  applaud.  If  persons  of  this 
stamp  assist  the  poor,  and  I believe  there  are 
many  such,  not  only  amongst  the  Protestant 
laity,  but  amongst  their  clergy  also,  so  far  am 
I from  assailing  such  as  these,  1 applaud  them 
loudly,  and  for  the  mercy  they  show  the  suf- 
ferer, with  uplifted  hands  1 implore  of  heaven 
to  repay  them  ten  hundred  fold  in  grace  and 
blessings.  But,  let  me  ask,  Sir,  should  we  be 
judicious,  uncompromising  advocates  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  if  we  hesitated  to  throw 
ourselves  boldly  between  such  foul  and  cruel 
hearted  aggressors  as  this  race  of  proselytisers 
and  their  victims?  or  is  it  because  they  are 
steeped  in  misery  that  the  religious  feelings, 
convictions,  and  immortal  hopes  of  the  fam- 
ished peasant,  the  forlorn  oi^han,  and  the  wi- 
dowed mother,  are  to  be  invaded  and  tom 
trom  them  with  impunity?  (Hear,  hear,  and 
cheers.)  But  again  let  me  warn  those  apos- 
tles of  a revolting  and  aggressive  bigotry  which 
leagues  itself  with  lamine  and  the  whole  hosts 
of  miseries  which  have  fallen  on  the  poor,  in 
the  hope  of  at  last  subduing  their  religious 
constancy,  that  this  hojie  shall  fail  them— it 
sliall  be  shipwrecked,  and  turned  into  shame. 
(Cheers.)  No ; never  shall  either  tribulation, 
or  distress,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  perse- 
cution, or  the  sword,  be  able  to  sever  the  faith- 
ful Irish  people  from  the  Rock  of  Ages,  from 
their  hole!  upon  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.  (Vehement  cheering.)  Never  shall 
they  be  induced  by  apostatizing  from  the  reli- 
gion for  which  their  sires  suffered  with  such 
fortitude,  to  anathematize  their  memory,  and 
fling  odor,  and  infamy  upon  their  graves. 
(Loud  cheers.)  Never  shall  they  be  able  to 
snatch  away  that  solitary  but  priceless  jewel— 
the  true  faith  of  Christ — which  still  sparkles 
in  the  diadem  of  Erin— all  the  brighter  in  the 
eyes  of  admiring  nations,  because  of  its  .soli- 
tude amidst  the  dark  firmament  of  her  afflic- 
tions. (Continued  cheering.)  They  think 
that  because  the  people  are  now  crushed  down, 
and  decimated  by  the  scourge  which  is  amongst 
them,  that  at  last  they  shall  succeed.  But 
these  men  forget,  perhaps  they  never  knew  it, 
that  the  nation  they  have  entered  into  conflict 
with  has  been  tried  in  the  ordeal  of  centuries 
of  tribulation.  They  forget  the  power,  the 
numbers,  the  comparative  wealth,  the  institu- 
tions acquired  by  legitimate  and  constitutional 
means,  the  intelligence,  the  influence,  and  the 
numerous  sources  of  power  and  stability  of 
every  sort,  which,  in  comparison  with  those 
who  have  gone  before  them,  at  present 
strengthen  the  hands  and  the  religious  position 
of  the  Catholics.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  forget 


that  now  we  are  one  hundred— aye,  one  thou* 
sand  times  better  prepared  to  enter  into  this 
conflict  than  were  our  ancestors,  trodden  down 
to  the  earth  by  oppressive  laws,  robbed  of  pro* 
perty,  condemned  to  slavery,  pronounced  by 
judicial  dictum  from  the  bench  not  to  have  auiy 
but  a mere  imaginary  existence — an  existeoce 
admitted,  as  it  were,  by  grace  especial — an 
exr.stence  only  recognised  by  a mere  fiction  of 
the  law.  They  forget  that  even  in  that  period 
of  oppression  and  tyranny,  when  the  Catholic 
people  were  almost  without  hope,  when  the 
entire  pressure  of  the  British  legislation  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  administered  and 
carried  out  with  the  most  persevering  and 
cruel- hearted  bigotry — they,  oppressea  and 
trampled  down,  still  persevered— they  tri- 
umphed— they  multiplied  from  day  to  day, 
and  we  have  seen  them,  under  the  guidance 
of  their  great  leader,  casting  back  even  the 
tide  of  constitutional  victory  on  the  proud 
shores  of  Britain,  and  establishing  a species 
of  dictatorship  even  within  the  fortress  of  the 
constitution.  (Loud  cheers.)  How  can  these 
men  hope  to  succeed  at  the  present  day  ? Not 
less  than  one  million  of  money  was  spent  up- 
on the  charter  schools  alone.  No  Catholic 
could  have  an  estate,  or  even  a farmer  more 
than  two  acres  of  “deep  bog’*  until  the  year 
1794. — They  were  excluded  even  the  posses- 
sion of  chattel  property;  and  if  a Catholic  lent 
money  to  a Protestant,  he  was  disabled  by  law 
from  enforciiig  payment.  There  was  no  spe- 
cies of  oppression  which  human— nay,  diabo- 
lical ingenuity  could  invent — and  this  has  been 
stated  over  and  over  again  by  pure-hearted 
and  honorable  Protestants — that  was  lost  sight 
of  ill  order  to  break  down  this  people,  and 
wrest  from  them  their  treasure  of  conscience, 
which  is  now  again  so  impiously  invaded. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Vet,  during  those  ages,  instead 
of  having  succeeded,  what  does  the  roncurreut 
testimony  of  history  bear  witness  to? — Why, 
even  Primate  Boulter  himself,  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second,  when  he  was  at  the  Lead 
of  allairs  in  this  country,  writes  to  his  friends 
in  England  that  instead  of  the  charter  schools 
and  the  other  species  of  ojipression  put  in 
force  against  the  Catholics  havin?  the  efiect 
of  weaning  them  Irora  their  faitl^they  were 
day  alter  day  winning  converts  from  the  Pro- 
testants. And  Arthur  Young,  when  he  tra- 
velled in  this  country,  seeing  the  desolating 
influence  of  this  oppression,  remonstrated  with 
those  who  ])a9sed  these  laws,  in  the  hope  of 
either  forcing  the  Catholics  to  conform  or  to 
destroy  them  utterly,  expostulated  with  men 
in  power  on  the  folly  of  their  attempt,  and  de- 
monstrated the  utter  failure  of  their  experi- 
ment by  telling  them  that,  according  to  the 
advances  they  had  already  made  it  would  take 
4,000  years  to  convert  the  Catholics.  It  was 
not  only  that  they  failed  to  lessen  their  num- 
bers, but  they  were  obliged,  at  a time  when  a 
Catholic  was  not  allowed  to  be  a common 
coal-heaver  or  to  drive  a hackney  coach,  or 
reside  within  a corporate  town — when  he  was 
regarded  as  almost  like  some  savage  beast* 
driven  to  the  desert  without  opportunity  of 
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wonfaip  or  instruction — ^without  permission 
for  bis  clergy  to  acquire,  not  to  say  that  know- 
ledge of  those  higher  sciences  that  is  indis* 
pensable  for  their  calling,  but  even  to  obtain 
tbe  rudiments  of  education  at  home  in  order 
that  they  might  be  able  to  instruct  their  people 
—at  that  time  when  every  thing  was  against 
tbe  Catholics — when  nothing  but  heaven  and 
truth  were  for  them,  the  Protestants  were 
obliged,  in  order  to  recruit  their  wasted  ranks, 
to  proclaim  a law  conferring  free  citizenship 
and  all  the  privileges  of  the  constitution  on 
Jews,  Turks,  or  atheist — on  all  but  papists.  I 
allude  to  these  things,  not  for  any  purposes  of  ‘ 
irritation — may  Goo  forbid !— but  it  is  to  point 
out  tbe  perfect  folly — the  madness,  of  those 
wbo  hope,  now  that  we  are  in  possession  of 
such  great  advantages  over  those  who  went 
before  us,  to  wean  the  Irish  Catholics  from 
their  holy  faith — it  is  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
suading those  persecutors  and  tormentors  of 
our  Qoole  people  from  their  mad  and  inetfec- 
tual  attempts. — Tablet. 

Conversions. — Jamaica. — The  hon.  Thos. 
Jas.  Berriard,  member  of  Her  Majesty’s  Coun- 
cil in  this  island,  and  chairman  of  quarter  ses- 
sions for  the  district  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Tho- 
mas in  the  Vale,  was  yesterday  admitted  by 
tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Cotham,  otficiating  priest,  into 
the  Catholic  church.  The  ceremony  took  place 
at  Trinity  chapel,  in  the  presence  of  the  hon, 
Wm.  Irving  Wilkinson,  the  Spanish  consul, 
and  other  Catholic  clergymen.  The  event,  a 
new  one  to  Jamaica,  has  created  no  little  sen- 
sation.— Jamaica  Despatch^  Nov.  24. 

Foreign  Items. — Lola  Montes  has  been 
expelled  from  Munich  by  the  people, --who 
are  said  to  have  demanded  from  the  king  a 
constitutional  government. 

The  celebrated  Gdrres,  one  of  the  most  able 
defenders  of  the  church,  and  most  eminent 
scholars  of  Modem  times,  died  recently  in 
Munich. 

The  Catholic  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  Mon- 
signor  Joseph  Valerza,  made  a solemn  en- 
trance into  that  city  on  the  17th  January. 

Father  Thomas  Maguire,  it  is  ascertained, 
died  from  the  effects  of  poison,  and  his  house- 
keeper has  been  arrested  on  suspicion. 

Padre  Ryllo,  with  several  of  his  companions, 
was  assassinated  in  Abyssinia,  on  his  way  to 
bis  mission. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Mullock,  coadjutor  to  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming,  vicar  apostolic  of  New- 
foundland, was  consecrated  at  Rome,  on  the 
27tb  January. 

Portrait  or  Pius  IX. — A correspondent 
of  the  Lit.  World  states,  that  Mr.  Ames  of 
Boston  is  busily  engaged  at  Rome,  painting  a 
portrait  of  the  pope,  a commission  from  the 
Catholics  of  bis  city. 

Mission  to  Rome. — Diplomatic  relations 
with  tbe  Papal  States  have  Wen  resolved  on 
by  the  British  government.  The  bill  passed 
the  house  of  lords,  with  the  restrictions  that 
the  pope  would  be  termed  Sovereign  of  the 
Boihon  States,  and  that  no  miniater  Irom  hiiB 


should  be  recognized,  unless  he  were  a lay« 
man.  We  pre.sume  the  pope  will  use  his  own 
discretion  on  this  point. 

The  N.  T.  Freeman’s  Ji^rnal  and 
OURSELVES. — In  the  last  number  of  the  Mag- 
azine we  inserted  a communication  of  M. 
Oertel,  Esq.,  the  learned  editor  of  the  Kaiho* 
lische  Kirchen  Zeilung^  in  which  be  defended 
bis  journal  and  the  clergy  of  St.  Alphonsus* 
church,  from  certain  grave  charges  which  had 
been  made  against  them  in  the  coirespondenca 
of  the  Freeman's  Journal,  In  admitting  hit 
communication  into  our  pages  we  were  actu- 
ated only  by  motives  of  justice,  and  we  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  our  course  would  be 
censured,  when  it  was  well  known  that  the 
Freeman's  Journal  had  declined  publishing  the 
vindications  of  tbe  aggrieved  parties,  and 
compelled  them,  belonging  as  they  do  to  the 
archdiocess  of  Baltimore,  to  adopt  the  Maga- 
zine as  the  only  medium  of  communication, 
through  w hich  they  could  place  the  topics  of 
discu.ssion  in  a proper  light  before  the  public. 
We  regret,  therefore,  to  perceive  that  the 
Freeman's  Journal,  in  referring  to  the  subject 
again,  has  assumed  a rather  objectionable  tone 
in  reference  to  the  Magazine.  It  says: 

“In  the  March  number  of  the  Magazine  we 
have  noticed,  and  certainly  with  some  surprise, 
a w’ide  departure  from  the  generally  unobtru- 
sive character  of  that  periodical  manifested  by 
the  admission  into  its  pages  of  a letter  signed 
“M.  O.,”  and  prefaced  editorially  by  some 
sentences  rather  singularly  delining  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Magazine. 

“ We  feel  the  same  unwillingness  to  injure 
the  reputation  of  the  Magazine,  or  rather  to 
help  it  to  injure  its  own,  that  we  did  in  the 
case  of  the  Zeitung ; and  shall  therefore  ab- 
stain, for  tlie  present  at  least,  from  any  remarks 
farther  than  frankness  and  good  feeling  seem 
to  ask  for  at  our  hands.” 

That  these  remarks  were  altogether  uncalled 
for,  will,  we  think,  appear  sulUciently  mani- 
fest from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  as 
mentioned  above,  and  the  motives  assigned  by 
us  in  publishing  Mr.  Oertel’s  communication. 
We  merely  performed  an  act  of  justice,  which 
had  been  vainly  demanded  from  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  although  this' paper  had  been  the 
aggressor.  But,  in  acting  thus,  we  beg  leave 
to  say,  that  there  was  no  wide  departure,  nor 
even  the  slightest  deviation  from  our  usual 
course.  The  Magazine  is  unobtrusive,  we 
admit,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  always  pre- 
serve this  character.  Unobtrusiveness  is  not 
only  wise  policy,  but  sound  morality.  It  is  by 
being  obtrusive,  on  tbe  contrary,  by  dictating 
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to  others  without  a proper  auttiority  to  do  so, 
or  pronouncing  judgment  without  a competent 
knowledge  of  the  case,  that  people  implicate 
tliemselves  fb  serious  difficulties,  and  very 
often  become  guilty  of  offences  against  charity 
or  justice,  the  prompt  and  honorable  reparation 
of  which,  although  an  obligation,  demands  too 
great  a sacrifice  of  human  pride,  to  be,  in  some 
instances  very  readily  made.  If  the  Freeman*8 
Journal  had  not  brought  before  the  public  the 
very  offensive  and  even  scandalous  misrepre- 
sentation of  its  correspondent,  (an  article 
which,  even  if  true  in  its  statements,  should 
never  have  been  placed  before  its  readers,*) 
it  would  have  been  spared  some  trouble,  and 
perhaps  some  unpleasant  regrets.  As  to  our- 
selves we  prefer  to  avoid  these  difficulties  by 
being  unobtrusive ; we  make  it  a rule  not  to 
be  the  aggressors.  Our  Catholic  cotempora- 
ries are  all  under  a competent  local  supervi- 
sion, whose  business  it  is  to  regulate  their 
tone,  and  this  should  be  quite  enough  to  re- 
strain the  hasty  denunciations  of  a fiery  zeal, 
if  not  to  calm  its  unfounded  apprehensions. 
The  Kirchen  Zeitung  has  at  least  as  much 
wisdom  and  virtue  in  Baltimore  to  take  care 
of  it,  as  other  portions  of  the  press  have  else- 
where, and  it  has  no  need  of  any  other  super- 
visor to  secure  its  usefulness.  Moreover,  if 
the  Freeman's  Journal  claim  the  right  of  sitting 
in  judgment  unon  the  Zeitung,  the  Zeitung 
may  urge  a similar  right  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  the  Freeman's  Journal,  and  this  principle 
once  admitted,  what  a beautiful  spirit  would 
the  Catholic  press  exhibit?  what  a continual 
round  of  charges  and  recriminations  would 
we  be  doomed  to  witness?  We  are  ail  liable 
indeed  to  mistakes  and  imperfections,  and  we 
feel  assured  that  advice  would  be  thankfully 
received  by  all,  if  administered  in  a dignified 
and  courteous  manner;  but  the  employment 
of  abuse  or  the  pertinacious  preferring  of  false 
charges,  none  will  submit  to;  nor  will  they 
submit  to  that  overbearing  tone  by  which  one 
paper  will  gratuitously  undertake  to  lord  it 
over  others,  as  if  by  its  own  appointment  it 
could  assume  an  authoritative  position  or  pro- 
nounce a definitive  sentence.  These  are  not 
the  means  by  which  a public  journal  can  be- 
come an  instrument  of  good,  or  help  its  own 
reputation.  Above  all,  are  they  expedients 
unworthy  of  the  Catholic  press.  They  may 

• BecauM  ll  reflected  severely  upon  the  conduct  of 
geveral  cleruynK'n,  .ind  of  lliid  nature  cannot  be 

lawfully  paraded  in  the  public  prints,  except  in  very 
extraordinary  cases. 


be  in  their  place,  among  certain  sects  of  error 
whose  very  nature  it  is  to  breed  differences 
and  contentions,  but  there  they  should  bs 
allowed  to  remain : let  them  not  be  transferred 
to  Catholic  polemics,  because  they  are  foreign 
to  the  genius  of  the  Catholic  church.  We 
know  not  whether  misrepresentation  from 
others  would  win  for  the  Magazine  an  addi- 
tional number  of  subscribers,  as  it  has  done 
for  the  Zeitung;  but  even  if  such  would  be 
the  result,  we  have  no  desire  to  make  capi- 
tal in  this  way.  We  hope  that  truth,  justice, 
fair  dealing,  courtesy,  will  be  shown  to  us,  as 
we  are  ever  disposed  to  extend  them  to  others. 
Tliey  have  a right  to  expect  all  this  at  our 
bands,  and  we  have  an  equal  right  to  claim  it, 
because  it  is  nothing  more  than  a duty  imposed 
by  the  law  of  God,  against  which  no  one  can 
raise  a legitimate  plea.  We  make  these  re- 
marks, not  in  a spirit  of  dictation,  but  as  a 
part  of  our  self-defence  ; and  to  express  une- 
quivocally the  relation  which  we  strive  to 
maintain  with  our  brethren  of  the  press.  We 
shall  not  be  obtrusive  or  aggressive;  but  when 
assailed,  we  shall  repel  the  attack  with  be- 
coming firmness ; if  we  make  incorrect  state- 
ments and  are  apprized  of  it,  we  shall  retract 
them,  and  in  doing  this  we  shall  continue  to 
follow  the  principles  by  which  we  have  always 
been  governed. 


To  Correspondents  and  Readers. — 
1.  Carson  on  Transubstantiation  is  respectfully 
declined.  2.  Benediction  by  Regina,  we  must 
also  be  excused  from  publishing,  first,  because 
it  is  anonymous,  and  then  the  versification 
is  sadly  defective.  3.  The  Catholic  church, 
the  guardian  and  promoter  of  science  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  has  been  received,  but  we  have  not 
yet  decided  to  accept  it. 

The  leading  article  in  this  number  of  the 
Magazine,  though  written  many  months  since 
in  reply  to  the  Banner  of  the  Cross,  possesses 
a general  interest,  and  may  be  read  at  any 
time  as  a refutation  of  the  olt  repeated  attempts 
of  Protestant  writers,  to  fix  the  institution  of 
“confession  to  priests”  at  a period  subsequent 
to  the  time  of  Christ. 

We  commend,  particularly  to  the  junior 
portion  of  our  readers,  the  excellent  story  of 
Mrs.  Anna  H.  Dorsey,  the  Oriental  Pearl, 
which  is  continued  in  this  number.  Those  of 
a more  mature  age  may  read  with  much  pro- 
fit, the  articles  on  Divorce,  Causes  and  Ireat* 
mini  of  lunacy,  4rc. 
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OUendorf*»  New  Method  to  Read,  ITri/e,  and 
Speal^  the  Spanish  Language^  nnlh  an  jJp- 
pendiXt  4rc.  By  M.  Velasquez  and  T. 
Simonn^.  New  York : D.  Appleton  & Co. 
Philadelphia:  Geo.  S.  Appleton.  12mo. 
pp.  558. 

We  have  already  bad  occasion  to  express 
our  opinion  of  the  decided  superiority  which 
the  Ollendorf  method  of  teaching  a language 
possesses  over  every  other,  and  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient here  to  remark  that  the  volume  before 
us,  which  is  intended  to  impart  a knowledge 
of  the  Spanish,  is  very  comprehensive  in  its 
exercises,  and  contains  an  appendix  which 
presents  a valnable  compendium  of  grammar, 
with  practical  niles  for  pronunciation,  and 
modeis  of  social  and  commercial  correspond- 
ence. The  constant  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  those  parts  of  the  American 
continent  where  the  Spanish  tongue  is  spoken, 
renders  a knowledge  of  this  beautiful  and 
majestic  language  indispensable  to  a large 
number  of  our  citizens,  and  they  will  find  in 
this  method  of  Ollendorf  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  expeditious  modes  of  acquiring 
it.  To  those  who  are  already  acquainted  with 
the  Spanish,  the  models  of  correspondence 
may  be  useful  for  reference. 

Quisliamiy,  the  only  source  of  moral,  social 
and  poHlical  regeneration.  J3.  sermon  preached 
in  the  hall  of  the  Home  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  Stales,  on  Sunday,  December  I2th, 
1847.  By  the  RL  Rev.  John  Hughes,  D.  D. 
Bishop  of  New  York.  New  York;  E. 
Donigan.  Pp.  32. 

In  congratulating  the  community  upon  the 
appearance  of  this  able  discourse,  in  such 
Utrm  as  will  preserve  it  and  make  it  accessi- 
ble to  future  readers  as  well  as  those  of  the 
present  day,  we  may  be  allowed  to  express 
the  hope  that  it  will  be  widely  circulated,  and 
the  sound  doctrines  which  it  inculcates  seri- 
ously pondered  by  the  people.  We  have  no 
national  religion,  no  church  establishment,  no 
government  faith,  and  it  is  the  chief  pride  and 
blessing  of  our  political  constitution  that  it  is 
altogetlier  free  from  any  connection  with  the 
church ; yet,  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  nothing  but  religion  can  be  an 
effectual  safeguard  to  our  institutions;  reli- 
gion, not  in  the  government  as  such,  but 


among  the  people:  not  in  our  laws, but  among 
those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  the  law  or  to  trample  it  under 
foot.  The  moral  force  of  Christianity  has 
brought  about  all  that  modem  society  pos- 
sesses of  happiness  and  liberty,  and  the  same 
Christianity  will  be  requisite  to  preserve  the 
enjoyment  of  these  blessings.  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  free  institutions  and  wise  laws ; 
these  institutions  must  be  appreciated  and  re- 
spected, and  the  laws  must  be  observed  and 
enforced.  But  where  is  the  security  of  this 
except  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation  ? So 
long  as  they  are  swayed  by  the  principles  of 
justice  and  of  right,  our  social  and  political 
blessings  will  be  preserved;  but  no  sooner 
will  those  principles  lose  their  ascendancy,  by 
the  triumph  of  human  passions,  than  the  en- 
joyment of  true  liberty  will  be  at  an  end. 
The  example  of  Switzerland  is  a sad  illustra- 
tion of  the  worthlessness  of  laws  and  constitu- 
tions, unless  there  is  something  to  back  them 
in  the  truth  and  justice  which  pervade  the 
popular  mind.  The  subject  of  Bishop  Hughes* 
discourse  is,  for  these  reasons,  of  permanent 
importance  in  a country  like  this,  where  we 
are  not  indeed  striving  for  political  regenera- 
tion, but  what  is  equally  and  perhaps  more 
difficult,  endeavoring  to  consolidate  and  per- 
petuate it.  We  again  repeat  the  hope  that 
the  discourse  will  be  read  by  all,  and  mea- 
sures taken  to  give  it  a wide  circulation  in 
the  community. 

The  Catholic  Bride;  <5r  Moral  Letters  Ad^ 
dressed  to  Mia,  Daughter  of  Count  Solaro 
della  Margarita,  on  the  occasion  of  her  mar^ 
riage  with  Count  Eduardo  Demorri  di  Cas^ 
teUano.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by 
Charles  Constantine  Pise,  D.  D.  atUhor  of 
Zenosim,  ^c.  ^c.  Pp.  189.  Baltimore: 
John  Murphy,  178  Market  street. 

This  little  book  is  one  that  all  may  read 
with  pleasure  and  profit.  Parent  and  child 
will  alike  be  touch^  by  the  useful  lessons  it 
contains,  which  are  conveyed  with  a delicacy 
and  feeling  which  constitute  its  peculiar 
charm.  If  instead  of  the  trash  with  which 
our  country  is  flooded  in  the  shape  of  cheap 
reading,  the  public  taste  would  turn  to  such 
works  as  the  “ Catholic  Bride,”  we  might 
soon  look  for  a visible  improvement  in  thr 
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moral  and  intellectual  tone  of  communities, 
and  a higher  standard  of  social  refinement. 
The  work  deserves  encouragement,  as  well  for 
the  very  neat  style  in  which  it  is  presented  to 
the  reader,  as  for  the  more  cogent  reason  that 
it  is  a valuable  acquisition  to  our  language, 
and  a “ precious  pearl  ” among  the  “ trea- 
sures of  American  Catholic  Literature.’*  In 
giving  us  these  interesting  letters  in  an  Eng- 
lish dress,  the  Rev.  translator  has  added 
another  to  the  many  obligations  of  gratitude 
which  the  American  Catholics  already  owe 
him, 

lecture  Introductory  to  a Courte  on  ObstetricSf 
^c.  By  Gunning  S.  Bedford,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Obstetrics,  &.c.  New  York.  Pp.  27. 
The  lectures  of  Dr.  Bedford  are  distin- 
guished alike  by  solid  principles,  happy  illus- 
tration, and  elegance  of  diction,  which  dispose 
us  always  to  give  them  a hearty  welcome. 
No  one  can  read  the  lecture  before  us  without 
being  convinced  that  the  author  has  those  just 
views  and  deep  convictions  of  the  importance 
and  responsibilities  of  the  medical  profession, 
which  it  ought  to  inspire,  and  that  he  labors 
vigorously  to  impart  the  same  sentiments  to 
his  students,  as  the  groundwork  of  eminence, 
and  even  of  success  in  the  exercise  of  the 
healing  art. 

VixiU  to  the  Mott  Holy  Sacrament,  ^c.,for  every 
day  in  the  month,  ^c.,from  the  Italian  of  SL 
Mphontut  Liguori,  Baltimore:  F.  Lucas, 
jr.  24mo.  pp.  816. 

This  is  the  most  complete  edition  of  the 
<*  Visits”  that  has  yet  appeared  in  this  country. 
It  supplies  many  defects  of  former  translations, 
presenting  the  work  to  the  pious  reader  as  it 
came  originally  from  the  pen  of  its  distinguish- 
ed author.  The  volume  before  us  contains 
also  several  other  devotional  works  of  St.  Al- 
phonsus,  which  are  full  of  instruction  and  edi- 
fication; as  “Aspirations  of  love  to  Jesus  in 
the  Holy  Eucharist,”  “ Directions  for  Spiritual 
Souls,”  “ On  frequent  Communion,”  “ Medi- 
tations for  every  day  in  the  week,”  &c.  The 
mechanical  execution  of  this  little  book  is  de- 
serving of  all  praise,  the  paper  and  typography 
being  equal  to  those  of  any  other  work  of  the 
kind  published  in  the  United  States. 

The  jSrittocraiic  Monitor,  Berford  & Co.,  N. 
York. 

This  is  the  title  of  a weekly  paper  published 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  regard  to  which 
we  shall  briefly  express  our  opinion,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  request  to  notice  it,  accom- 
panying one  of  the  numbers  recently  received. 


The  paper  is  edited  by  Wm.  Chase  Barney, 
Esq.,  displays  much  ability,  is  very  neatly 
printed,  and  contains  a considerable  variety  of 
matter.  The  translation  from  the  French  of 
Viscount  de  Walsh’s  reflections  on  Catholic 
festivals,  is  very  instructive  and  interesting; 
an  extract  from  it  was  published  in  the  Maga- 
zine several  years  ago.  It  strikes  us^at,  up- 
on the  whole,  the  character  of  the  “ Monito^ 
has  been  much  improved  since  the  beginning 
of  the  second  volume,  by  omitting  certain  ex- 
posures of  the  origin  and  progress  of  various 
families,  articles  which,  w'hatever  may  have 
been  the  motives  that  prompted  them,  were 
calculated  to  exert  any  thing  but  a moral  in- 
fluence in  the  community.  We  hope  our  old 
friend,  the  editor,  will  continue  the  work  of 
reform.  We  would  suggest  the  omission  of 
every  thing  that  gives  encouragement  to  the- 
atrical pertbrmances.  We  look  upon  the  dra«> 
ma,  in  its  present  organization,  as  a school  of 
vice ; the  Catholic  church  denounces  it  by  the 
voice  of  her  clergy,  and  of  course  no  paper 
that  gives  it  its  support,  can  be  free  from  ob- 
jection. We  would  recommend  also  the  omis- 
sion of  those  flaming  descriptions  of  private 
soirees,  in  which  ladies  are  indicated  almost 
by  their  full  name.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  is 
an  intrusion  upon  the  privacy  of  the  domestic 
circle,  to  say  nothing  of  its  tendency  to  pander 
to  a vain  curiosity,  and  encourage  a morbid 
taste  already  too  prevalent  in  the  world.  In 
the  expression  of  these  opinions,  ms  in  all 
questions  of  morals,  we  are  guided  by  the 
only  standard  of  criticism  which  the  editor  oC 
a public  journal  is  allowed  to  recognise  in 
such  cases,  and  that  is  the  morality  of  the 
Gospel  as  inculcated  by  the  practice  of  the 
Catholic  church.  With  this  rule  before  us,  it 
would  be  criminal  in  us  to  countenance  any 
thing  which  recommends  or  endeavors  to  make 
amiable  and  lawful,  a spirit  which  it  is  the 
effort  of  religion  to  oppose  and  destroy.  What- 
ever is  at  variance  with  the  maxims  of  religion, 
is  immoral,  and  hence  no  parent  can  lawfully 
introduce  among  his  children,  a journal  whiu 
lends  its  aid  to  vanity  and  worldly  dissipation. 
This  should  be  a reason  for  all  papers  that 
aspire  to  admittance  into  the  family  circle,  to 
be  perfectly  unexceptionable  in  their  tone, 
while  it  should  arm  every  Christian  parent 
with  a determined  opposition  against  all  jour- 
nals that  are  not  of  this  character. 

Modem  Saints,  New  York:  E.  Dunigan. 

Several  volumes  under  this  title  have  been 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Dunigan,  only  in  time  for 
us  to  acknowledge  their  reception.  Notieo 
next  month. 

Mrs.  Dorsey's  Prize  Story. — We  are  pleased 
to  learn  that  this  interesting  tale,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  the  Boston  Pitot,  is 
about  to  be  issued  in  book  form  by  a Balti- 
more publisher.  It  will  thus  be  more  readily 
accessible  to  those  who  wish  to  read  it,  either 
now  or  at  some  future  time.  The  story  is 
very  appropriately  inscribed  to  Hugh  Jenkins, 
Esq.,  an  Irishman  and  an  eminent  merchant 
of  our  city,  but  still  more  eminent  by  hie  ae« 
tive  benevolence. 
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INFALLIBILITY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


Tkt  Chtrdman,  No.  882;  Feb.  12,  1848;  New  York. 


HEN  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Zuinglius, 
Luther,  Henry  VIII 
or  Elizabeth,  CaWin, 
and  others,  the  vari- 
ous denominations  of 
Protestants  broke  off 
from  the  Catholic 
church,  they  every 
where  endeavored  to 
palliate  or  excuse 
their  scission,  by 
charging  her  with  er- 
ror, superstition  and 
idolatry.  These  char- 
ges implied,  as  a mat- 
ter of  course,  that  the 
Catholic  church  was 
tod  is  by  no  means  infallible  in  her  faith 
tod  doctrine.  This  too  they  readily  ad- 
mitted ; they  even  branded  as  tyrannical, 
whatever  savored  of  church  authority. 
But  they  were  very  careful  to  make  an  ex- 
ception in  favor  of  the  rrfonmtd  churches. 
Hence,  the  leaders  of  the  reformation  soon 
arrogated  to  themselves  a power  and  right 
of  judging  and  decidipg — while  they  de- 
nial it  to  the  church  of  the  martyrs,  the 
VoL.  VII.— No.  5.  21 


Fathers,  and  the  saints  of  all  ages.*  Such 
was  their  sincerity  and  consistency. 

The  system  adopted  by  the  first  reform- 
ers, has,  with  some  modification,  passed 
to  their  descendants.  In  spite  of  their 
endless  divisions  and  changes  of  doctrine, 
they  boldly  assume  in  practice  the  prero- 
gative of  infallibility ; while  according  to 
them,  the  Roman  Catholic  church  has  no  * 
claim  to  it  whatever,  notwithstanding  all 
the  splendid  signs  which  she  possesses  of 
the  divine  protection  upon  her.  In  order 
to  maintain  this  theory,  every  effort  is 
made,  every  appeal  to  credulity  or  preju- 
dice is  resorted  to,  and  every  expedient 
used,  which  the  spirit  of  cavil  and  false 
subtilty  can  suggest. 

A fresh  instance  of  this  melancholy 
fact  has  been  lately  pre^ted  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  an  editorial  article  of  the  JVeto  York 
Churchman,  Although,  absolutely  speak- 
ing, that  article  has  a certain  length,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  find  any  where 
else,  in  so  small  a compass,  a greater  num- 
ber of  inaccuracies  and  unsound  views. 

* Witneii  the  confeMioDi  of  faith  drawn  up 
for  the  Tarioui  Protestant  churches,  their  consit- 
torial  acts,  synodical  decrees  and  enactments,  the 
thirty -nine  articles,  etc. 
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lo  atteroptiDg  to  pass  some  strictures  upon 
them,  we  utterly  despair  of  being  able  to 
do  them  full  justice.  Still,  we  shall  un- 
dertake the  task;  not  with  a ?iew  to 
wound  the  feeling!  of  our  brother  editor, 
but  to  refute  his  many  erroneous  princi- 
ples. If  he  chance  to  be  displeased,  the 
fault  will  not  be  ours ; Mi  ipsi  unpuiet. 
He  cannot  expect  that,  while  be  is  writ- 
ing every  thing  he  pleases  for  *Mhe  re- 
formed churches,’’  and  against  the  Roman 
and  only  Catholic  church,  we  should  gaze 
at  him  in  respectful  silence,  and  be  like 
those  animals  mentioned  by  the  prophet, 
*'domb  dogs  not  able  to  bark.”* 

Moreover,  we  do  not  write  for  him 
alone,  but  for  the  public  at  large.  The 
question  of  the  infallibility  of  the  church 
is  one  in  which  all  Christians  are  vitally 
concerned.  It  is  one  of  paramount  inter- 
est and  comfort  to  Catholics,  whom  it 
renders  unshaken  in  their  faith ; and  it  is, 
perhaps,  of  still  greater  importance  to 
Protestants,  whom  it  ought  to  make  sen- 
sible of  the  sad,  the  very  sad  position 
which  they  occupy,  if  not  with  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  this  life,  at  least  in  relation 
to  those  of  eternity.  It  is  with  the  inten- 
tion of  contributing,  if  possible,  to  these 
desirable  results,  that  we  enter  upon  a 
^ controversial  review  of  the  CktarchmanU 
article,  on  the  subject  of  infallibility. 

His  introductory  remarks  are  such,  as 
to  show  that  he  does  not  seize  the  import 
of  the  veiy  word  u^faUibUUy.  This  word 
plainly  means,  and  is  very  naturally  un- 
derstood to  mean,  the  privilege  of  never 
• falling  into  error,  nay,  of  not  being  liable 
ever  to  fall  into  error,  in  reference  to 
those  matters  which  are  within  its  proper 
sphere.  Such  is  the  privilege  which  Ca- 
tholics maintain  to  have  been  granted  by 
Christ  to  his  church,  in  regard  to  religious 
doctrines  and  things  appertaining  to  salva- 
tion.—Besides,  in  speaking  of  the  church, 
either  the  society  of  the  faithful  at  large  is 
intended  to  be  signified,  as  in  these  words 
of  St.  Paul,  I persecuted  the  church  of 
God  ;”t  or  the  body  of  its  pastors  in  parti- 
• ba.  ItI,  10.  t Gal.  i,  IJ. 


eular,  as  when  Christ  says : **  If  he  [thy 
brother]  will  not  hear  them,  tell  the 
church,”*  etc.,  whence  there  are  two  sorts 
of  church  infallibility,  inseparably  con- 
nected with  each  other;  the  one  which 
may  be  called  pomve,  and  the  other,  ocltte 
infallibility.  The  one  by  which  the  entire 
body  of  the  church,  pastors  and  people, 
cannot  err  in  their  belief,  in  virtue  of  this 
divine  promise,  that  ” the  gates  of  hell,” 
although  they  may  fight  against  the 
church,  shall  not  prevail  against  it:”t 
which  would  not  be  true,  if  it  could  fall 
into  error.  The  other  by  which  the  body 
of  the  pastors  cannot  err  in  their  teaching, 
because  Christ  has  also  promised  to  be 
with  them  " all  days,  even  to  the  consum- 
mation of  the  world  which  likewise 
would  fail  to  be  true,  if  they  could  at  any 
time  teach  erroneous  doctrines. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  view  which 
the  JVIew  York  ChureJmum  has  taken  of  the 
subject  According  to  him 

CaaisT  is  infallible  as  he  is  Goo ; for 
God  is  truth  and  cannot  err.  The  church 
is  infallible  only,  as  she  is  kept  in  the 
truth  which  Christ  has  revealed.  Christ 
is  infallible  by  necessity  of  nature;  the 
Church  is  infallible  while  she  abides  in 
the  faith  and  follows  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit” 

It  is  plain  from  this  passage,  1.  that  the 
Churchman  admits  no  other  than  passive 
infallibility : “ The  church,”  says  he,  is 
infallible  only,  as  she  tt  kept  in  the  truth 
which  Christ  has  revealed.” — Whence  it 
follows  that,  rejecting  or  discarding,  as  he 
does,  all  active  infallibility,  be  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  entire  body  of  the  church 
cannot  err  in  their  belief,  although  the 
body  of  the  pastors  may  deceive  them  in 
their  teaching;  which  amounts  to  saying 
that  there  is  in  the  church  au  effect  with- 
out a cause,  and  an  essential  end  obtained, 
without  an  adequate  means  for  its  attain- 
ment Whatever  mSy  be  thought,  in 
other  quarters,  of  this  curious  view  of 
church  infallibility,  we  see  in  it  nothing 

* Matth.  xriii,  17.  f Matth.  svi,  18. 

I Matth.  szriii,  20. 
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more  tbaa  aa  iRcoherent  aystem,  altoge- 
ther unworthy  the  wisdom  of  Christ. 

And  the  Chmthman  cannot  extricate 
himself  from  this  false  position,  by  say- 
ing that  it  is  Christ  himself  who  keeps 
the  church  in  the  faith.  Undoubtedly. 
But  this  is  not  the  question  between  him 
and  ourselves,  between  Protestants  and  Ca- 
tholics. The  question  is,  whether  Christ, 
in  order  to  produce  this  admirable  effect 
in  his  church,  makes  use  only  of  his  di- 
vine word  and  immediate  intervention,  or 
produces  it  through  the  age^j^y  «od  teach- 
ing of  his  ministers.  We  say  that  he  has 
adopted  and  ordained  the  latter  of  these 
two  methods ; we  have  his  unconditional 
word  for  it,  as  well  ms  the  express  asse^ 
veration  of  his  apostles : He  that  hear- 
eih  you,”  says  he,  heareth  me;  and  he 
that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  me.”** — 
«This  is,”  says  St  Paul,  ^*the  word  of 

faith  which  we  preach Faith  then 

cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the 
word  of  Christ.”t— He  that  knoweth 
God,  heareth  us;  he  that  is  not  of  God, 
heareth  us  not;  by  this  we  know  the  spi- 
rit of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  error.”!: 
Above  all,  lest  any  one  should  be  tempted 
to  believe  that  this  high  prerogative  was 
confined  to  the  persons  of  the  apostles, 
we  have  for  the  repelling  of  any  such 
temptation,  Che  divine  testimony  already 
quoted : Go,  ye,  and  teach  all  nations, 

and,  behold,  I am  with  you  all 

days,  even  to  the  consummatioii  of  the 
world. 

But,  2.  not  only  is  the  Chunkman  un- 
willing to  admit  an  active  infallibility  in 
the  church ; he  does  not  even  admit  the 
passive  infallibility.  AH  be  dares  to  assert 
on  this  subject,  is  that  the  church  remains 
infallible,  “ while  she  abides  in  the  faith 
and  follows  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
so  that  infallibility  is  now  reduced  to  a 
conditional  and  precarious  possession  of 
divine  truth.  In  this  sense,  there  is  no 
man,  no  private  individual,  not  even  the 
greatest  impostor  and  heresiareh,  whom 

• Lioke  X,  16.  t Rom.  x,  8, 17. 

^ I Joho  it,  6.  $ Mstth.  xxviii,  20. 


we  may  not,  for  a time,  call  infallible; 
because  that  man  or  even  impostor  may 
have  possessed  the  divine  truth,  and  fol- 
lowed the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  at  a cer- 
tain period  of  his  life.  Satan  himselC  the 
very  father  of  lies,  could  in  the  same  sense 
have  been  called  infallible,  the  instant  be- 
fore he  receded  from  the  truth  in  which 
he  had  been  created!  If  this  be  not  a 
strange  subversion  of  the  laws  of  lan- 
guage, and  of  the  natural  meaning  of 
words,  we  are  yet  lo  learn  what  may  be 
considered  such. 

Another  extraordinary  feature  of  the 
Ckurekman*s  opinion,  is  the  idea  which 
he  entertains  of  the  constituent  principle 
of  infallibility.  Formerly  it  was  believed 
that  infallibility  had  been  granted  by  Al- 
mighty God  to  the  pastors  of  his  church, 
to  be  the  exterior  means  and  sure  ground 
of  truth.  But  now,  thanks  to  our  oppo- 
nent’s theory,  it  is  not  so.  Infallibility, 
instead  of  being  that  sure  foundation  upon 
which  the  edifice  of  Christian  faith  is 
built,  must  itself  be  produced  and  sup- 
ported by  adherence  to  the  faith  I Before, 
we  had  an  effect  assigned  without  a cause ; 
here  we  have  something  not  less  wonder- 
ful, namely,  the  effect  assigned  for  the 
cause,  and  the  cause  for  the  effect. 

It  is  not,  however,  without  forcible  rea- 
sons, those  of  party  interest  and  prepos- 
session, that  Protestants  in  general,  and 
the  Chwchnum  with  them,  have  become 
involved  in  so  many  perplexiues.  They 
are  fully  aware  that,  if  they  admitted  an 
active  and  uninterrupted  infallibility  ia 
the  church,  as  obviously  implied  in  the 
promises  of  Christ,  it  would  be  a death- 
blow to  their  boasted  reformation.  It 
would  be  acknowledging  that  the  Luther- 
an, Calvinian,  Anglican,  and  other  re* 
formed  doctrines,  were  not  less  justly  and 
unerringly  condemned  by  the  body  of 
pastors  in  the  sixteenth  century,  than 
were  formerly  the  Arian,  Pelagian,  Euty- 
chian  and  Nestorian  tenets,  by  the  church 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries. 

This  is  a hard  saying  for  our  separated 
brethren,  and  which  of  them  “ can  hear 
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it?’’*  Uodoobtedly,  it  is  far  easier  to  re- 
ject it  at  once,  and  to  maiotaio,  with  great 
apparent  zeal  for  God’s  glory,  that,  since 
infallibility  naturally  belongs  to  him  alone, 
it  should  not  be  admitted  to  exist  any 
where  else. — Men,  not  merely  of  “ little 
faith,”t  but  of  no  faith  at  all,  except  in 
their  own  fanciful  ideas,  and  whose  eye  is 
eril,  because  their  Lord  is  good !{  Incon- 
siderate reasoners,  who  presume  to  mea- 
sure the  infinite  power  and  liberality  of 
Gh>d  according  to  their  own  contracted 
views!  As  if  the  Almighty  could  not, 
for  the  salvation  of  his  people,  confer  on 
the  body  of  pastors  and  teachers  given  by 
himself  to  his  church,  an  infallibility  in 
teaching,  which  even  natural  light  and 
experience,  independently  of  revelation, 
so  plainly  prove  to  be  necessary  for  the 
certainty,  unity  and  inviolability  of  faith 
or,  as  if  he  could  not  grant  such  a privilege, 
without  injuring  his  own  supreme  and 
eternal  infallibility!  Unless  it  be  admitted 
that  he  certainly  can  do  this,  how  will  it 
be  possible  to  account  for  many  other  facts 
and  concessions  of  a similar  nature,  which 
are  to  be  met  with  every  where  in  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures  ? Thus,  it  is  certain  that 
it  naturally  belongs  to  God  alone  to  be 
"the  immortal  king  of  ages;”|  yet,  we 
learn  from  the  blessed  apostles  St.  Paul 
and  St.  John,  and  from  Christ  himself, 
that  the  saints  in  heaven  "shall  reign 
with  him  for  ever  and  ever.”1 — Thus, 
likewise,  we  read  that  " the  Father  hath 
committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son 
and  that  "there  is  one  lawgiver  and  judge, 
who  is  able  to  destroy  and  to  deliver  :”tt 
still,  " in  the  regeneration,  when  the  Son 
of  man  shall  sit  on  the  seat  of  his  majesty, 
the  apostles  also  shall  sit  on  twelve  seats 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.”tt 
We  have  never  heard  that  Protestants 
found  any  difficulty  in  the  communica- 
tion of  these  high  prerogatives  made  by 
a merciful  God  to  his  creatures;  why 


• John  vi,  61.  IT  2 Tim.  ii,  12;  Apoe. 

t Matt,  xir,  31 . xxii , 6 ; Matt,  xzv,  34. 

± Matt.  XX,  15.  John  w,  22. 

i Ephet.  ir,  11, 14.  ft  James  ir,  22. 
n 1 Tim.  i,  17.  ft  Matt,  zix,  88. 


should  they  find  any  more  in  the  com- 
munication of  that  other  privilege  which 
we  call  infallibility  1 
It  is,  however,  certain,  that,  without 
any  reason  assigned  by  them,  they  choose 
to  find  much  more  difficulty  in  this  case. 
Nay,  the  Churchman  appears  to  be  afraid 
of  acknowledging  this  infallibility  even  in 
our  divine  Saviour  himself,  as  to  his  huma- 
nity. He  contents  himself  with  saying: 
"Christ  is  infallible  as  he  is  God ; for  God 
is  truth  and  cannot  err.”  Wonderful  dis- 
covery inde^'  But  is  not  Christ  infalli- 
ble also  as  man?  Did  he  not  speak  of 
himself  as  man,  when  he  said  to  his  dis- 
ciples: "I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth, 
and  the  life.  No  man  cometh  to  the  Fa- 
ther but  by  me.”*  Is  it  not  the  same 
Man-God  whom  St  John  mentions  in 
his  Gospel,  as  being  " full  of  grace  and 
truth  ;”t  and  in  his  Apocalypse,  as  being 
called  "Faithful  and  True?”t  We  are 
inclined  to  suspect,  from  the  phraseology 
of  the  Churchman,  that  in  regard  to  the 
infallibility  of  Him  who  so  often  styled 
himself  the  son  or  man,  he  holds  pre- 
cisely the  same  erroneous  idea  that  the 
scribes  and  pharisees  of  old  entertained 
about  his  power  of  forgiving  sins.  For, 
" they  said  within  themselves : who  can 
forgive  sins  but  God  alone?”}  Now,  in 
what  manner  did  our  Saviour  answer 
them?  To  their  disappointment  and  con- 
fusion, he  proved  by  a splendid  miracle, 
"that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on 
earth  to  forgive  sins And  the  mul- 

titude seeing  feared,  and  glorified  God, 
who  had  given  such  power  to  men.”| 
The  just  application  of  this  to  the  present 
question  must  appear  obvious  to  every 
one.  The  two  cases  are  perfectly  parallel, 
and,  without  doubt,  the  privilege  of  teach- 
ing religious  doctrines  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty, is  not  greater  than  the  power  of 
forgiving  ofiences  committed  against  the 
infinite  migesty  of  God. 

* John  xiv,  6.  t John  i,  14. 

^ A|K)C.  xix,  11.  § Matt.  ix.  3;  LnkeT,Sl. 

II  8e«  the  whole  nniratiTe  of  this  intereatinf 
faet  in  St.  Matthew,  oh.  9,  and  St.  Lake,  eh.  6. 
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Let  Ds  now  consider  how  the  Churth- 
man  applies  his  principles,  1.  to  the  Re- 
formed, and  2.  to  the  Roman  church. 
From  the  curious  premises  which  he  has 
already  laid  down,  our  readers  may  natu- 
rally look  for  curious  conclusions;  and  in 
this  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  The 
Ckunhman  speaks  thus : 

•‘It  is  our  comfort  to  be  firml^r  assured 
(hat.the  Reformed  church  is  infallible  in 
the  faith ; that  is,  that  she  is  mercifully 
kep4  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  the  truth 
which  Christ  revealed.  The  grounds  of 
our  assurance  are  1.  that  she  derives  from 
the  apostles,  and  has  never  left  the  faith 
which  they  received  from  Christ  himself, 
and  delivered  to  their  successors ; 2.  that 
'she  holds  as  her  foundation,  and  prescribes 
to  be  used  on  every  occasion  of  public 
worship,  the  same  symbols  which  are 
DOW  held,  and  from  time  immemorial, 
have  been  held  in  all  Catholic  churches ; 
3.  that  she  justices  all  her  doctrines  by 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  the  records 
of  the  church,  while  the  gift  of  immediate 
inspiration  was  continued  in  it.  On  these 
ana  Idndred  grounds,  we  believe  that  she 
is  a partaker  of  the  promise  which  Christ 
made  to  the  Catholic  or  Universal  Church, 
that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  her.’' 

The  sequel  will  show,  by  positive  evL 
dence,  how  groundless  and  how  remote 
from  the  truth  are  these  allegations  of  the 
Churchman.  For  the  present,  it  will  be 
enough  to  show  how  utterly  devoid  of 
proof  they  are,  and  how  far  their  author, 
in  making  them,  must  have  relied  upon 
the  credulity  of  his  readers. 

It  is  very  well  to  boast  of  one's  comfort 
and  assurance,  in  holding  a certain  set  of 
opiaioos;  but  it  would  be  still  better  to  ex- 
piaio  the  reasons,  and  prove  the  solidity  of 
the  ground,  upon  which  they  are  founded. 
For,  there  is  a comfort  arising  from  the 
possession  of  truth,  and  there  is  a com- 
fort produced  by  the  illusions  of  imagioap 
Uoa  and  self-love.  There  is  an  assurance 
which  is  the  effect  of  reasonable  and  ex- 
cellent motives  of  belief,  and  there  is  an 
asturance  which  has  no  other  cause  than 
ignorance  of  the  true  state  of  things,  or 
the  prejudices  of  birth  and  education.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  Chtrchman,  no  less 

op 


than  the  interest  of  his  cause,  to  make  it 
manifest,  if  he  could,  that  “ the  reformed 
church”  justly  claims  the  former  species 
of  assurance  and  comfort.  Instead  of  do- 
ing this,  he  takes  for  granted  the  very 
points  at  issue,  and  triumphantly  con- 
cludes that  the  reformed  church  is  “infal- 
lible in  the  faith,  and  a partaker  of  the 
promise  of  Christ!”  If  the  subject  were 
less  serious  than  it  is,  we  would  be  tempt- 
ed to  smile  at  this  new  kind  of  logic. 

In  effect.  Catholics  repeatedly  ask  their 
opponents  to  explain,  1.  how  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  reformed  church,  which  came 
into  existence  full  fifteen  hundred  years 
after  the  apostles,  to  make  good  her  claim 
to  apostolic  faith  and  doctrine ; and  they 
receive  for  all  answer,  (even  without  the 
least  attempt  to  substantiate  this  answer,) 
“ that  she  derives  from  the  apostles,  and 
'has  never  left  the  faith  which  they  receiv- 
ed from  Christ  himself,  and  delivered  to 
their  successors!” 

A second  difficulty  to  be  solved  is, 
whether  Protestants  (Episcopalians  and 
others),  should  not  be  suspected  of  hav- 
ing bst,  as  to  the  genuine  meaning,  the 
symbols  always  held  and  used  by  the 
Christian  society,  from  the  very  fact  of 
their  having  introduced  in  relation  to  doc- 
trine, sacraments  and  worship,  so  many 
novel  ideas  which  were  at  variance  with 
those  universally  admitted  in  the  church 
at  the  time  of  their  appearance.  In  an- 
swer to  this  difficulty,  we  are  gravely  told 
by  the  JVets  York  Churchman,  (as  usual 
without  any  proof;)  “that  the  reformed 
church  holds  as  her  foundation,  and  pre- 
scribes to  be  used  on  every  occasion  of 
public  worship,  the  same  symbols  which 
are  now  held,  and  from  time  immemorial, 
have  been  held  in  all  Catholic  churches!” 

3.  Whilst  a variety  of  facts,  which  we 
shall  adduce  in  the  sequel,  concur  in 
proving  that  the  Protestant  societies  do 
admit,  sometimes  contrary  to  truth,  and 
sometimes  contrary  to  their  fundamental 
principle,  many  things  that  are  by  no 
means  contained  in  tbe  Scripture,  the 
Churchmn  assiirf's  us,  nnd  wp  must  tnke 
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his  word  for  it,  ‘‘that  the  reformed  church 
justifies  all  her  doctrines  by  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures ! ” 

Are  not  all  these,  so  many  gratuitous 
assumptions,  and  a constant  begging  of 
the  question,  which  lakes  for  granted  ex- 
actly what  is  to  be  proved? 

But,  perhaps,  we  shall  find  more  satis- 
factory evidence  in  the  sequel  of  our  op- 
ponent’s remarks.  Not  so.  The  Church- 
man is  too  cautious,  to  attempt  giving  us 
what  he  cannot  give,  and  too  astute  not 
to  try,  the  best  way  he  can,  to  throw  off 
the  diihculiy.  This  he  does  admirably 
well  in  his  next  paragraph. 

^‘Stronger  grounds  of  assurance,  we 
apprehend,  are  not  given  to  mankind.  If 
they  are  false,  let  their  falsehood  be  shown. 
If  this  Church  has  ever  departed  from  the 
faith,  tell  us  when  and  where.  IT  she 
has  built  or  professed  to  build  on  private 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  show  us  the 
dogma  which  she  has  rested,  qr  the  place 
in  which  she  has  professed  to  rest  on 
Scripture  privately  interpreted : or  if  on 
the  other  hand,  you  say  that  her  tradi- 
tionary faith,  that  which  she  has  received 
from  the  ancient  church,  and  expresses 
in  the  ancient  symbols,  is  false  or  contrary 
to  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apos- 
tles, show  us  the  passage  in  Scripture 
which  it  contradicts.  If  you  can  do  none 
of  these  things,  then  you  must  confess 
that  this  Church  is  still  kept  in  the  faith 
of  Christ,  and  is  infallible  in  that  faith. 
Christ’s  ministers  in  her  may  proclaim 
this  faith  with  all  authority,  assured  that 
it  is  the  truth  of  God.” 

This  is  the  most  extraordinary  speci- 
men of  afiected  confidence,  that  we  ever 
met  with.  Catholics  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent, when  they  bid  defiance  to  every 
opponent  of  their  church,  as  the  Church- 
man does  to  them : for,  priority  of  posses- 
sion and  antiquity  of  existence  being  evi- 
dently theirs,  they  have  only  to  stand  firm 
on  their  own  ground,  and  may  well  chal- 
lenge all  their  adversaries  to  drive  them 
from  it.  But,  when  those  who  bear  on 
their  very  foreheads  the  indelible  marks 
of  a novel  religious  society,  fancy  them- 
selves in  the  same  situation  and  attempt 
to  use  the  same  arguments,  it  is  perfectly 
unintelligible. 


Suppose  a man  would  present  himself, 
and  say : ^^1  maintain  that  there  are  in- 
habitants of  the  moon,  with  qualities,  in- 
clinations and  senses  different  from  ours. 
Prove  to  me  the  contrary ; prove  that  I 
am  mistaken.  You  cannot  prove  it;  then 
you  must  acknowledge  that  my  assertion 
is  true.”  Should  any  one  say  this,  it 
would  be  a fac-nmilc  of  the  Churchman^ 
mode  of  reasoning;  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  the  latter  is  by  far  the  more 
wrong  of  the  two.  In  fact,  the  man  ^ho 
would  thus  ridiculously  argue  about  the^ 
moon,  would  advance  nothing  impossible, 
nor  make  himself  certainly  chargeable 
with  error;  whereas  the  position  taken, 
by  the  Churchman  clearly  implies  the  one, 
and,  as  it  can  be  easily  shown,  is  not  free 
from  the  other.  M superahundaniiam  ju- 
ris, we  will  prove  both  at  the  same  time, 
and  show  that  never  was  a more  ground- 
less confidence  than  that  assumed  by  the 
champion  of  the  reformed  church. 

I.  At  the  time  when  the  reformation 
made  its  first  appearance  in  the  world,  the 
true  church  and  apostolic  doctrine  already 
existed  somewhere,  as  the  CTturchmon  ad- 
mits. But  the  reformation  established  so- 
cieties and  admitted  doctrines  at  variance 
with  any  thing  then  existing.  Therefore 
the  reformed  church  is  neither  the  true 
church,  nor  the  depositary  of  the  aposto^ 
lie  doctrine,  but  departed  from  the  faith” 
at  the  very  time  and  place  of  its  formation. 

II.  From  the  rise  of  Protestantism  down 
to  the  present  time,  the  reformed  church 
has  been  divided  and  subdivided  into  a 
multitude  of  sects  and  parties  holding, 
on  various  points,  not  only  different,  but 
even  opposite  and  contradictory  doctrines. 
Now,  infallibility  and  truth  cannot  be 
found  in  opposite  and  contradictory  doc- 
trines. Therefore,  the  reformed  church 
can  lay  no  claim  whatever  to  truth  and 
infallibility. 

III.  The  argument  holds  good,  although 
by  the  rtformed  church  our  opponents 
should  understand  no  other  than  that  of 
the  Episcopalians ; for,  the  Episcopalian 
church  itself  is  split  into  various  parties 
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adhering  to  various  doctrines:  There  is 
the  Low-church  and  the  High-churchy 
and  the  Puseyite  party.  There  are  rhe 
Episcopalians  of  England,  and  the  Epis- 
copalians of  America ; that  is,  there  are 
those  who  acknowledge  a king  or  queen 
for  the  head  of  the  church,  and  others 
who  do  not.  There  are  those  who  admit 
the  Thirty-nine  articles,  and  others  wlto  do 
noL  Even  speaking  of  American  Epis- 
copalians alone,  there  are  those  who  ad- 
mit the  divine  right  of  episcopacy,  bap- 
tismal regeneration,  etc.,  and  others  who 
do  not  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion, 
where  shall  we  find  the  sure  possession 
of  truth  and  infallibility,  even  that  very 
strange  sort  of  infallibility  defined  by  the 
Churchman  ? 

He  will  scarcely  have  recourse  here,  to 
the  distinction  between  essentfals  and  non- 
essentials  of  religion : for  besides  the  op- 
position of  this  new  system  alike  to  reason 
and  to  faith,  it  would  avail  him  nothing. 
For,  what  can  be  more  essential,  e.  g., 
than  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  con- 
stitution and  government  which  Christ 
gave  to  his  church,  and  to  know  with 
certainly  those  whom  we  ought  to  hear 
and  obey,  under  the  penalty  of  being  ene- 
mies of  Christ,*  heathens  and  pubiicans?t 
The  diftftully  which  has  been  just  started, 
remains  therefore  in  its  full  force. 

IV.  To  these  general  considerations 
may  be  added  many  others  of  a more  par- 
ticular kind,  and  equally  worthy  of  our 
opponent’s  notice.  He  himself  has  chal- 
lenged his  adversaries,  to  show  him  “ the 
dogma  which  the  reformed  church  has 
rested  on  private  interpretation  of  Scrips 
ture.”  We  readily  accept  the  challenge, 
and  we  will  point  out,  not  only  “ the 
dogma,”  but  several  dogmas  thus  founded 
by  the  boasted  reformation  on  the  private 
and  most  wrongful  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. Without  mentioning  the  denial  of 
free-will,  the  rejection  of  good  works,  rigid 
predestination  and  its  horrid  consequence, 
the  making  God  the  author  of  sin ; with- 
out mentioning  those  and  other  like  tenets 
* Lake  z,  16.  f Matth.  zviii,  17. 


of  Luther  and  Calvin,  the  two  chief  found- 
ers of  ihe  reformed  churches,  let  us  confine 
ourselves  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
her  glorious  and  immediate  ofi'spring,  the 
Episcopal  church  in  America. 

As  to  the  church  in  England,  the 
Ckurchmau  has  to  explain  upon  wfuit  texts 
of  Scripture  as  interpreted  by  ancient  tra- 
dition, she  rests  these  two,  for  instance, 
among  the  Thirty-nine  Articles:  the  11th 
which  declares  “ the  doctrine  that  we  are 
justified  by  faith  only,  to  be  a most  whole- 
some doctrine,  and  very  full  of  consola- 
tion and  the  37ih,  which  acknowledges 
the  king  (or  queen)  of  England,  to  be  in 
his  or  her  dominions,  the  head  of  the 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  government. 
Let  only  these  two  points  be  proved  from 
Scripture,  and  from  tradition  as  the  inter- 
preter of  Scripture;  he  who  will  do  it, 
will  certainly  gain  the  credit  of  being  the 
most  extraordinary  man  that  ever  lived. 

If  we  come  nearer  home,  and  take  a 
view  of  the  tenets  adopted  by  Episcopa- 
lians in  America,  whether  these  tenets  are 
peculiar  to  them  or  not,  there  are  several 
which  will  give  the  Churchman  no  little 
uneasiness'  when  we  ask  him  to  prove 
them  also  from  Scripture,  as  interpreted  by 
tradition.  Such  are  their  doctrines  about 
the  unity  and  catholicity  of  the  church, 
their  system  about  essentials  and  non-es- 
sentials in  religion,  their  belief  of  a con- 
ditional meaning  in  the  promises  of  Christ, 
etc.  But,  as  we  intend  to  treat  those  mat- 
ters in  another  place,  and  do  not  wish  to 
give  our  opponent  too  much  troqble  at 
once,  we  shall  be  satisfied  for  the  present, 
if  he  will  show  us  by  the  traditionary  in- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  that  tradition 
itself  is  to  be  admitted  only  as  an  inter- 
preter of,  and  as  an  introduction  to  the 
inspired  writings,  but  by  no  means  as 
containing  itself  revealed  truths  to  be  be- 
lieved by  divine  faith,  which  are  not  al- 
ready contained  in  the  Scripture.  This 
is  a favorite  dogma  of  his,  as  appears 
from  nearly  the  whole  context  of  his 
paper.  Hence,  after  the  bold  challenge 
he  has  given,  he  is  less  at  liberty  than 
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ever  to  sbriok  from  the  task  of  viodicatiag 
a doctrine  which  he  seems  to  cherish 
above  every  other.  In  the  mean  time, 
and  whilst  he  is  preparing  his  original 
authorities,  we  shall  produce  our  own 
proofs  in  support  of  the  Catholic  view  of 
the  subject. 

This  view  consists  not  only  in  admit- 
ting the  holy  Scripture,  and  tradition  as 
interpreter  of  Scripture,  but  in  receiving 
likewise  tradition  as  a repository  of  sacred 
and  revealed  truths,  to  be  equally  believed 
with  those  contained  in  Scripture.  Our 
reasons  for  this  admission  consist  chiefly 
of  two  sorts  or  classes  of  testimony,  whose 
authority  the  Churchman  cannot  consist- 
ently reject. 

The  first  class  comprises  the  following 
Scriptural  texts:  1.  **  1 praise  you,  breth- 
ren, that  in  all  things  you  are  mindful  of 
me.  and  keep  my  ordinances  a$  I deHoered 
them  to  you,”  St.  Paul  says  this  in  hu 
JirU  epistle  to  the  Corinthians;  (xi,  2.) 
consequently  he  speaks  of  ordinances 
which  he  had  delivered  to  them  by  word 
of  mouth. 

2.  “Therefore,  brethren,  stand  fast; 
and  hold  the  traditions  which*  you  have 
learned,  whether  by  word,  or  by  our  epistle,” 
(2  Thess.  ii,  14.)  Words  as  plain  as  these 
scarcely  need  any  comment. 

3.  “The  things  width  thou  hast  heard 
from  me  before  many  witnesses,  the  same 
commend  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  fit 
to  teach  others  also.’’  (2  Tim.  ii,  2.)  Sl 
Paul,  as  we  see  in  this  passage,  had  taught 
several  things  to  his  disciple,  not  by  writ- 
ing, but  by  word  of  mouth,  and  he  strictly 
recommends  unto  him  to  make  use  of  the 
same  method  for  the  instruction  of  others. 
This  is  exactly  what  Catholics  understand 
by  tradition ; and  thus  is  their  admission 
of  it,  not  only  as  an  interpreter,  but  also  as 
a distinct  and  secure  repository  of  revealed 
and  apostolic  truth,  founded  on  many  pas- 
sages of  the  inspired  volume. 

The  second  class  of  testimonies  we  have 
to  adduce,  embraces  those  of  the  ancient 
Fathers  as  interpreters  of  Scripture,  and 
unquestionable  witnesses  of  its  real  mean- 


ing as  admitted  by  the  church  in  their 
time. 

The  following  are  the  words  of  St  Ba- 
sil: “Among  the  points  of  belief  and 
practice  held  in  the  church,  some  were 
delivered  in  writing,  while  others  were 
received  in  mystery  from  the  tradition  of 
the  apostles ; and  both  have  an  equal  effi- 
cacy and  strength  for  the  promotion  of 
piety.”*  Again:  “This  I believe  to  be 
an  apostolical  ordinance,  to  adhere  also 
faithfully  to  unwritten  traditions.  I praise 
you,  says  Sl  Paul,  that  you  remember  aU 
my  precepts,  and  keep  the  traditions  at  I 
delivered  them  to  you.  And,  hold  the  tra- 
ditions which  you  have  received,  wlteiher  by 
word  or  by  writing.f 

Tertulliao,  speaking  of  certain  rites  and 
practices  of  the  Christian  religion,  says : 
“About  these  and  other  usages,  if  you 
ask  for  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  you 
will  find  none.  They  derive  their  origin 
from  tradition,  have  been  confirmed  by 
practice,  and  observed  by  faiih.”J 
Origen : “ As  often  as  heretics  produce 
the  canonical  Scripture,  in  which  every 
Christian  agrees  and  believes,  they  seem 
to  say : Lo,  with  us  is  the  word  <f  truth. 
But  to  them  we  ought  not  to  give  credit, 
nor  depart  from  the  first  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition, nor  believe  otherwise  tha#the  suc- 
ceeding churches  of  God  have  delivered 
to  us.”^ 

Sl  Epiphanius : “ We  must  look  also 
to  tradition ; for  all  things  cannot  be  learn- 
ed from  the  Scriptures.  For  which  rea- 
son, the  holy  apostles  committed  some 
doctrines  to  writing,  others  to  tradition; 
as  Sl  Paul  himself  declares,  saying:  at 
I delivered  to  you  ; and  in  another  place : 
so  I teach,  and  so  J delivered  to  the  ch\arches.\ 
Sl  John  Chrysostom:  “Not  by  his 
epistles  only,  but  by  word  of  mouth,  Paul 
delived  to  his  disciple,  (Timothy,)  what 
he  would  have  him  do.  This  he  shows 
in  many  places-— but  particularly  on  this 

* De  Spirito  Saiicto,  e.  S7.  f Ibid.  e.  S9. 
i De  corona  militis.  c.  4. 

§ Traetat.  29  io  g.  Maith.,  circa  ftnem. 

II  Htcreti  61. 
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oecasioD,  saying:  Hold  the  form  of  sound 
words  which  tiwu  hast  heard  from  me.”* 
The  same  holy  doctor  commenting  on  this 
text  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalooians ; 
brethren,  stand  fast,  and  hold  the  traditions, 
etc.,  has  the  following  passage,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  to  our  purpose: 

Hence,  it  is  plain  that  all  things  were 
not  delivered  in  writing,  but  many  with- 
out writing;  yet  the  latter  are  to  be  be- 
lietred  no  less  than  the  former.  Where- 
fore, let  us  receive  also  the  traditions  of 
the  church.  It  is  tradition,  seek  nothing 

more.'^t 

St.  Augustin  teaches  us  the  same  in 
these  words:  There  are  many  things 
which  all  the  church  holds,  and  for  this 
reason  are  justly  believed  to  have  been 
ordained  by  the  apostles,  although  they 
are  not  found  in  writing.”^ 

In  short,  to  omit  several  others,  St.  John 
Damascene  is  as  explicit  as  any  of  the 
preceding  Fathers.  Very  many  things,” 
says  he,  were  delivered  by  the  apostles 
without  writing.  This  we  know  from  St. 
Paul,  who  writes:  Therrfore,  brethren, 
stand  fast;  and  hold  the  traditions  which 
you  have  learned,  whether  by  'word,  or  by 
our  epistle.^'^ 

Many  and  most  important  are  the  con- 
sequences to  be  adduced  from  this  doc- 
trine, and  from  the  mass  of  evidence  by 
which  it  is  supported. 

The  Churchman  admits  that  the  holy 
Scriptures  ought  to  be  read  and  interpreted 
under  the  guidance  of  tradition,  and  con- 
sequently of  its  unexceptionable  witness- 
es, the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  church. 
Now,  the  holy  Scriptures  as  interpreted 
by  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  church, 
expressly  teach  us  that  tradition,  together 
with  the  Scripture,  is  a safe  repository  of 
revealed  truths  and  religious  practices, 
equally  to  be  admitted  with  those  con- 
tained in  the  Scripture  itself.  Therefore, 
tradition  is  not  a mere  interpreter  of  the 
sacred  volume,  but  it  is  also,  like  it,  a 

* Homil.  11  in  Epitt.  2aiii  ad  Tim. 
t Homil.  IT  in  Epift.  2aro  ad  Tbett. 
t De  Baptitmo,  f.  y,  c.  23. 

§ De  Fide  Orthod.  1.  zvii,  e.  4. 


code  of  divine  truths  and  a rule  of  divine 
faith.  Therefore,  not  to  admit  tradition 
as  such,  is  to  depart  from  the  faith,  even 
in  a point  on  which  the  decision  of  many 
other  points  depends.  Consequently,  both 
the  Churchman  and  all  his  party,  the  pro- 
fessed enemies  of  tradition  in  this  respect, 
instead  of  following  Scripture  as  inter- 
preted by  tradition,  as  they  so  often  pre- 
tend to  do,  contradict  both  tradition  and 
Scripture. 

What  is  more,  they  contradict  them- 
selves, in  as  much  as  they  admit  with  us 
many  things  not  contained  at  all  in  the 
holy  Scriptures ; e.  g.  the  validity  of  in- 
fant-baptism, also  the  validity  of  baptism 
conferred  by  heretics  with ihe  proper  mat- 
ter and  form,  the  obligation  of  keeping  the 
Sunday  instead  of  the  Sabbath,  the  non- 
obligation of  abstaining  from  blood  and 
things  strangled,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
cree of  the  apostles  in  the  Council  of 
Jerusalem,*  etc.  These  and  many  other 
things  are  known  only  from  tradition, 
without  any  testimony  of  Scripture;  nor 
will  the  reformed  church  ever  be,  any 
more  than  it  has  been  so  far,  able  to  prove 
them  otherwise. 

Here,  then,  we  have  to  notice  another 
very  striking  defect  in  the  ChurekmanU 
theory.  In  the  preceding  paragraph,  it 
was  confidently  stated  by  him,  that  ‘*the 
reformed  church  justifies  all  her  doctrines 
by  the  holy  Scriptures.”  Let  him  come 
forward,  therefore,  and  justify  by  the 
Scriptures  each  of  the  four  points  which 
we  have  just  mentioned.  Above  all,  let 
him  justify  from  the  same  source,  his 
belief  in  the  inspiration  and  Canon  of  the 
Bible;  in  other  words,  let  Lira  prove  from 
Scripture,  1.  that  not  only  there  is  a di- 
vinely inspired  Scripture,  but  that  such 
and  such  books  which  he  admits  to  be 
authentic  parts  of  it,  were  really  written 
under  immediate  inspiration ;”  2.  that, 
in  particular,  there  are  four  inspired  Gos- 
pels, neither  more  nor  less ; and  3.  to  re- 
duce the  question  to  a still  narrower  com- 
pass, that  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  neither 
* AcU  XT,  28,  29. 
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of  whom  was  nambered  among  the  apos* 
ties,  were  inspired  writers,  any  more  than 
St  Clement,  St.  Ignatius  and  Su  Polycarp, 
who  were,  as  well  as  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke,  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  apos- 
tles. We  expect  from  the  Churchman  a 
splendid  rejoinder  to  these  various  queries, 
which  he  has  himself  provoked. 

When  the  same  question  about  the  in- 
spiration and  canon  of  Scripture  is  put  to 
Catholics,  they  answer  it  most  easily  and 
satisfactorily.  As,  for  the  reasons  already 
assigned,  they  admit,  on  the  one  hand, 
tradition  not  only  as  an  interpreter  of 
Scripture,  but  also  as  a distinct  repository 
of  revealed  truths;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
unerring  and  authoritative  teaching  of  the 
pastors  of  the  church:  they  have,  in  order 
to  solve  the  above-mentioned  question, 
merely  to  produce  the  testimony  of  ancient 
tradition,  and  the  doctrinal  dehnitions  of 
their  chief  pastors  and  councils. 

The  case  is  entirely  different  with  our 
reformed  brethren.  As  they  admit  no 
other  rule  of  divine  faith  than  the  Scrip- 
ture, or,  at  most.  Scripture  interpreted 
by  tradition ; they  must  prove  from  that 
source  only,  their  canon  of  sacred  books. 
But  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  do 
this.  They  cannot  prove  it  from  the  Scrip- 
ture itself,  because  it  is  not  there ; and  a 
proof  of  this  kind  would,  moreover,  be  a 
mere  begging  of  the  question.  Nor  can 
they  appeal  to  tradition  as  interpreter  of 
Scripture,  because  tradition  cannot  inter- 
pret in  the  Scripture,  what  is  no  where  to 
be  found  in  the  Scripture.  Hence,  the 
boasted  rule  and  only  ground  of  “the  re- 
formed churches,*'  fails  them  at  the  very 
outset,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  Protestant- 
ism turns  out  to  have  been  built  only  in 
the  air. 

But,  do  they  not  possess  another  kind 
of  evidence,  and  does  not  the  Churchman, 
in  their  name,  claim  as  a proof  of  the 
canoniciiy  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  “the 
unbroken  testimony  of  the  church  Catho- 
lic?” This  he  does,  it  is  true,  in  the 
aequel  of  his  article;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  it  turns  to  his  own  condemnation. 


1.  This  forced  appeal  of  hia  to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  church,  makes  it  manifest 
that,  contrary  to  hia  assertion,  neither  he, 
nor  his  party,  nor  the  reformed  churches 
at  large,  “ can  justify  all  their  doctrines 
by  the  holy  Scriptures.”  Here  is  a doc- 
trine and  a doctrinal  belief,  (the  inspira- 
tion and  canonicity  of  the  books  which 
their  Bible  contains,)  in  support  of  which 
they  cannot  adduce  a passage,  nor  a word, 
nor  a syllable  from  Scripture. 

2.  An  appeal  by  any  member  of  the 
reformed  church  to  “the  unbroken  testi- 
mony of  the  church  Catholic,”  is  an  in- 
consistency which  we  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend. We  most  willingly  leave  it  to 
the  greater  ingenuity  of  the  JVcte  Ycrk 
Churchman,  to  reconcile  it  with  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  reformation, 
according  to  which  no  religious  belief  nor 
dogma  can  be  drawn  from  any  source, 
except  from  the  written  word  of  God. 

3.  To  say,  as  he  does  in  one  of  his  next 
paragraphs,  that  in  reality  he  considers 
the  testimony  of  the  church  no  otherwise 
than  moral  certainty;  then  it  is  plain,  and 
is  even  equivalently  confessed  by  the 
Churchman,  that  he  and  his  reformed 
brethren  cannot  make  an  act  qf  durine  faith 
on  the  canonicity  of  the  Bible  in  general, 
or  on  any  portion  of  it  in  particular. 
This  is  what  we  chiefly  intended  to  prove. 

Thus  their  system  falls  to  pieces  on 
every  side,  and  instead  of  possessing  those 
various  grounds  of  assurance  which  they 
so  liberally  claim,  they  possess  none  at 
all ; they  fail  in  the  very  foundation.  Far 
from  having  infallibility,  they  have  not  so 
much  as  a precarious  and  transient  pos- 
session of  the  truth.  The  Scripture  itself, 
by  which  they  vainly  promised  to  justify 
all  their  doctrines,  eludes  their  grasp,  and 
vanishes  from  them  like  a shadow.  Their 
comfort  is  the  comfort  of  fanciful  illusion, 
and  their  assurance  is  no  other  than  that 
of  being  involved,  by  their  own  princW 
pies,  in  an  abyss  of  insuperable  diffi- 
culties. 

We  shall  pursue  this  subject  still  fur 
ther  in  our  next  number. 
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Erb  ytt  Creation  waa,  reigned  over  all 
Silene^  unbroken  in  tke  aaigbty  hear’n 

God  apeakf,  and  even  as  the  accents  fallr 
Springs  Time  to  birth,  and  earth  to  man  is  giv*n. 

In  deepest  silence  of  the  midnight  hour 
The  Word  Incarnate  came  to  ransom  man ; 

For  thirty  years  earth  heard  not  of  his  power,— 

He  dwelt  in  silence  ere  His  work  began.. 

The  Comforter  descended  on  the  host 

Of  Christ’s  disciples  bowed  in  silent  prayer ; 

He  showers  His  graces  on  oor  spirits  most, 

When  silence  reigneth  round  us  every  where. 

The  greatest  saints  in  humble  silence  dwell. 

Lest  they  might  err  in  words,  though  e’er  so  few, 

And  their  hushed  souls  God’s  choicest  blessings  felt. 

As  flowers  that  silent  drink  His  heaven-^nt  dew. 

Within  the  sanctuary’s  hush  profound, 

Our  Saviour>God  e’en  now  in  silence  dwells. 

Around  His  resting-place  breaks  no  rude  sound, — 

Of  love  and  peace  that  holy  silence  tells. 

A stilly  light  is  o’er  the  temple  flung. 

Whose  sacred  floor  by  noiseless  steps  is  trod. 

Where  the  pale,  silvery,  quenchless  lamp  is  hung. 

And  the  adoring  soul  knows  thus  her  God.  V.  S. 


For  the  (J.  8.  Catholic  Magaaiae. 

NOTICE  OF  FATHERS  DU  POISSON  AND  SOUEL,  8.  J.,  1729.*  FATHER 

SENAT,  S.  J.,  1736.* 


DON  after  the  founding  of 
a French  colony  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
a Jesuit  Father  was  there 
engaged  in  his  missionary 
labors ; but  as  he  was 
hampered  and  restricted 
by  ocders  from  the.  Bishop  of  Quebec, 
who  claimed  it  as  a part  of  his  diocess, 

* Lettres  Edif.  et  Corienses ; Charlevoix,  p. 
169.  Oi^arre,  Hist,  de  la  LoalsiaBe,  i,  p. 


the  Father  was  recalled.  As  the  colony 
increased,  the  want  of  religious  became 
too  apparent  not  to  excite  the  attention 
even  of  the  mercantile  company  who  gov- 
erned  that  colony;  and  accordingly,  in 
1726,  the  Mississippi  company  entered 
into  arrangements  with  the  Jesuits,  Capu- 
cins  and  Ursulines.  To  each  a tract  of 
land  at  New  Orleans  was  to  be  given,  and 
they  were  to  be  carried  out  at  the  compa- 
ny’s expense.  The  land  was  given,  as 
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agreed,  to  the  Jesuits,  and  held  by  them 
till  their  suppression.*  In  the  division  of 
labor,  the  Indian  missions  were  assigned 
to  the  Jesuits,  the  whites  to  the  Capucins. 
The  superior  of  each  was  to  reside  at 
New  Orleans,  but  the  superior  of  the  Je- 
suits was  not  to  perform  any  ecclesiastical 
functions  in  the  city,  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Capucin  provincial.* 

Several  Fathers  came  out  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  among  them  the  two  whose 
names  are  mentioned  above.  F.  Du  Pois- 
son and  F.  Souel  came  out  together,  and 
as  soon  as  they  had  rested,  set  off  for  their 
respective  stations,  as  the  accommodations 
of  the  superior  were  limited  and  new  Fa- 
thers were  daily  expected. 

Boats  were  ready  to  bear  them  to  the 
Illinois  in  charge  of  a lay  brother,  and 
they  embarked  on  the  25th  of  May,  1727, 
accompanied  by  F.  Dumas. 

The  season  was  bad,  and  after  meeting 
with  an  accident  which  endangered  F. 
Souel,  they  sent  back  for  a larger  boat, 
when  they  again  embarked  and  toiled  their 
way  up  the  mighty  river  of  the  west  at 
the  rate  of  eighteen  miles  a day,  (the 
greatest  distance  they  could  accomplish,) 
amid  the  rafts  and  snags  and  through 
clouds  of  musquitoes.  They  encamped 
each  night  on  the  shore,  if  they  could  find 
ground  hard  enough  to  cabin  on : the  heat 
was  intense,  but  the  multitude  of  musqui- 
toes rendered  it  necessary  that  they  should 
sleep  wrapped  up  in  clothes,  in  perfect 

tombs,”  as  F.  Du  Poisson  calls  them. 
The  heat,  the  failure  of  provisions,  and 
the  dangers  of  the  boat  were  nothing  to 
the  cruel  persecutions  of  the  musquitoes. 
Thus  they  sailed  up  the  river  or  rather 
sea,  for  it  had  inundated  its  banks,  push- 
ing forward  amid  woods  and  rafts,  and 
over  shallows  of  mud  and  brushwood. 
Its  thousand  dangers,  with  his  impres- 
sions of  the  voyage,  F.  Du  Poisson  has 
left  us  in  a letter  which  he  wrote  shortly 
afler.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Tonicas, 
a tribe  below  the  Natchez,  among  whom 

* It  was  in  the  now  second  municipality,  and 
has  sinoe  been  the  eaose  of  a celebrat^  suit. 


F.  Davion  had  spent  some  years,  they 
landed,  and  F.  Dumas  said  mass  in  the 
cabin  of  the  chief:  and  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  French  there  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  aproach 
the  tribunal  of  penance  and  receive  the 
bread  of  angels,  was  a full  recompense  to 
the  Fathers  for  all  the  troubles  of  the 
voyage.  How  sweet  indeed  to  break 
the  bread  of  life  to  the  hungry  in  the 
desert  1 

They  reached  Natchez  on  the  13th  of 
June  and  remained  there  to  the  17th, 
when  F.  Du  Poisson  and  F.  Dumas  em- 
barked in  a boat  for  the  Yazoos,  and  ar- 
rived there  in  safety  on  the  23d.  Father 
Souel  arrived  there  two  days  later:  he  had 
not  been  less  exposed  than  the  others,  and 
had  been  dangerously  ill  from  the  time  he 
left  Natchez,  but  he  was  now  recovering* 
The  Yazoos  was  the  station  to  which  he 
had  been  sent,  and  as  he  seemed  now 
nearly  well,  FF.  Du  Poisson  and  Dumas 
left  on  the  26th  for  their  post  on  the  Ar- 
kansas. They  reached  this  post  on  the 
7th  of  July.  The  nation  of  Indians  called 
by  the  French  the  Arkansas,  consisted  at 
this  time  of  four  tribes : the  Tourinws, 
Fougingas,  Sautbouis,  and  Kappas,  and 
inhabited  three  villages  on  the  Arkansas. 
They  spoke  one  language,  and  numbered 
about  twelve  hundred.  As  their  boats 
drew  nigh  the  village,  all  the  people  came 
out  to  welcome  them,  and  a young  Indian 
knowing  one  of  the  men  in  the  boat,  asked 
**  How  many  moons  the  Black  chief  would 
remain  among  them?”  They  were  at 
first  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  had  come 
to  stay  with  them,  but  on  being  assured 
of  it,  their  joy  knew  no  bounds.  To  en- 
joy the  happiness  which  they  saw  the 
Illinois  possess,  had  been  their  utmost  de- 
sire and  their  hearts  were  now  content. 

Du  Poisson  now  pursued  his  journey 
to  the  village  of  the  Sauthouis,  where  the 
French  settlers  were,  and  on  his  way  was 
welcomed  cordially  by  the  chief  at  his 
villa  or  summer-house,  ("a  cabin  open 
at  all  sides.)  It  being  proclaimed  that 
Pawangasa  (the  Black  chief)  was  come. 
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all  the  riJlage  assembled,  and  he  explained 
his  mission  to  them. 

F.  Dumas  now  left  for  the  Illinois,  and 
Du  Poisson  turned  at  once  to  the  duties 
of  his  station.  He  found  the  people  much 
injured  by  trading,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  French  till  he  could  learn  the  lan- 
guage of  the  natives.  The  settlers  were 
the  scanty  remains  of  a large  colony  sent 
out  by  the  mad  financier.  Law:  at  this 
time  nearly  ail  were  sick,  and  the  good 
Father  had  to  act  as  physician.  He  found 
time,  however,  to  preach  at  mass  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays  and  give  some  instruc- 
tions after  vespers.  Here,  too,  his  trouble 
and  dangers  were  repaid  by  the  conversion 
of  many  of  the  French,  nearly  all  of 
whom  approached  the  sacraments. 

And  if  Champlain  could  say,  Que  la 
eoneernon  d’tm  infideh  vavt  nUeux  que  la 
eonquite  d^un  reyaume,'*  we  know  that  for 
Father  Du  Poisson  the  greatest  privation 
and  suffering  would  have  been  well  re- 
compensed by  the  conversion  of  a single 
sinner.  His  health  had  been  feeble  in 
France,  but  he  had  now  alone  of  all  the 
French  escaped  sickness,  and  his  increas- 
ed strength  he  consecrated  solely  to  the 
greater  glory  of  God.  At  first,  he  had 
not  much  success  among  the  Indians,  al- 
though much  esteemed  by  them,  but  by 
means  of  some  engravings  which  fixed 
their  attention,  he  was  able  after  a while 
to  effect  much  good.  He  continued  his 
labors  here  for  two  years,  and  as  his  tribe 
wished  to  come  down  to  the  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  he  resolved  to  take  the  winter 
of  1729  to  visit  Mr.  Perrier  the  governor 
at  New  Orleans ; he  also  wished  to  confer 
with  the  superior,  as  the  lay  brother  who 
was  with  him  had  just  died  suddenly. 

Embarking  accordingly  on  the  river  of 
his  troubles,  he  proceeded  with  a comfort 
which  formed  a«strlking  contrast  with  his 
ascent  of  that  turbid  stream,  and  arrived 
It  Natchez  on  the  26th  of  November,  in- 
tending to  say  mass  there  the  next  day, 
and  then  continue  his  journey.  He  was 

• T%e  conversion  of  an  infidd  is  wdrth  mors 
9ms  Use  conquest  qf  a kingdom. 

VoL.  Vll.— No.  5. 


solicited,  however,  to  remain  another  day, 
the  first  Sunday  of  Advent,  to  say  mass 
and  preach,  as  the  priest  of  the  parish,  a 
Capuchin  father,  was  then  absent  He 
needed  no  second  invitation  to  do  this 
good  work,  and  remained.  The  terrors 
of  the  awful  day  of  judgment  and  the 
fate  of  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  are  the 
subjects  the  church  on  that  day  proposes 
to  us  for  our  serious  meditation,  and  how 
applicable  were  they  to  F.  Du  Poisson ! 
'^Knowing  the  time,  that  it  is  now  the 
hour  to  rise  from  sleep, ....  the  day  is  at 
hand” — '^And  there  shall  be  upon  the 
earth  distress  of  nations  ....  men  wither- 
ing away  for  fear  ....  And  take  heed  to 
yourselves,  lest  perhaps  your  hearts  be 
overcharged  with  surfeiting  and  drunken- 
ness and  the  cares  of  this  life,  and  that 
day  come  upon  you  suddenly.”  Happy 
were  they  who  meditated  profitably  on 
these  words,  and  happy  they  who  receiv- 
ing the  holy  housel  at  the  Father’s  hands, 
heard  him  beseech  the  Almighty  not  to 
leave  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  life  those 
whom  He  had  permitted  to  partake  of  the 
divine  mysteries  I A terrible  day  indeed 
for  them  was  at  hand : in  a few  hours  all, 
all  were  to  be  swept  away. 

The  Natchez  after  the  death  of  F.  de  St. 
C6me  had  remained  without  a missiona- 
ry, and  when  at  last  a Capuchin  was  sent 
there,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
French,  and  had  not,  it  would  seem,  even 
learnt  the  language  of  the  Indians.  Hav- 
ing, therefore,  no  religious  directbr  among 
them  to  be  their  advocate  with  the  French, 
as  well  as  to  restrain  their  fierce  passions 
by  the  words  of  truth,  the  Natchez  who 
had  received  some  injuries  at  the  bands  of 
the  French,  and  feared  more,  resolved  to 
destroy  the  settlers  who  meanwhile  sus- 
pected no  danger.  On  Sunday  afternoon. 
Father  Du  Poisson  was  on  the  point  of 
embarking  for  his  mission,  having  deter- 
mined to  return  thither,  when  he  was  de- 
tained by  some  sick  persons  who  needed 
his  assistance.  He  remained,  and  after 
mass  on  Monday  morning,  carried  the 
blessed  sacrament  to  one  whom  he  had 
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confessed  the  erening  before,  and  haying 
administered  the  yiaticum  was  returning 
when  the  massacre  began.  A chief  sprang 
upon  him,  and  throwing  him  to  the 
ground,  cut  off  his  head.  Thus  died  io 
the  midst  of  his  functions,  while  charita- 
bly supplying  the  place  of  another  priest, 
F.  Du  Poisson. 

When  Father  Sonel  was  left  at  the 
Yazoos,  he  bought  a house  from  a French- 
man, and  set  himself  to  learning  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Indians,  till  his  health  ena- 
bled him  to  undertake  a mission  at  their 
yillage,  some  three  miles  off.  Here  he 
again  fell  sick,  but  after  some  time  recov- 
ered again.  His  health,  which  had  been 
excellent  in  France,  seemed  to  fail  here, 
and  his  strong  constitution,  which,  as  F. 
Du  Poisson  says,  had  prevented  his  receiv- 
ing the  sympathy  accorded  to  himself  on 
leaving  France,  was  now  completely  shat- 
tered. Indeed  from  the  time  of  his  arrival 
be  had  suffered  no  less  than  three  serious 
fits  of  illness.  At  Che  time  of  the  rising 
of  the  Natchez  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  his  duties.  The  Yazoos  had  sent  de- 
puties to  Perrier,  the  governor,  to  assure 
him  of  their  friendship  for  the  French, 
and  their  hatred  of  the  treachery  of  the 
Natchez;  but  as  they  were  returning  they 
visited  the  Natchez,  where  being  loaded 
with  presents,  they  resolved  to  imitate 
their  example.  As  Father  Du  Poisson 
had  first  fallen  among  the  Natchez,  so 
Father  Souel  was  to  be  the  first  victim  of 
the  Yazoos.  On  the  evening  of  the  11th 
of  December,  as  he  was  returning  from  a 
visit  to  the  chief,  a volley  was  fired  at 
him  and  he  fell  dead  on  the  spot,  pierced 
by  a number  of  musket  balls.  His  ene- 
mies left  him  lying  among  the  canes, 
taking  nothing  from  him  but  his  habit. 
His  black  servant  in  endeavoring  to  de- 
fend his  cabin  and  property,  was  slain, 
and  the  cabin  was  pillaged  of  every  thing 
but  a bell  and  some  book^,  which  the  Ar- 
kansas carried  off  when  they  attacked  the 
Yazoos,  to  avenge  his  death,  keeping 
them  till  a new  black  gown  was  sent  to 
fill  the  place  of  their  lamtniad  Du  Poisson. 


The  Yazoos  had  been  much  attached  to 
Father  Souel,  although  they  bore  ill  his 
continual  reproaching  of  them  for  certain 
abominable  vices  in  which  they  indulged. 
As  soon  as  they  reflected  upon  what  had 
been  done,  they  reproached  one  another 
with  his  death;  this  feeling,  however, 
was  but  momentary.  It  was  then  that 
he  was  stripped  of  his  habit,  in  which  a 
Yazoo  arrayed  himself,  and  proceeded  to 
the  Natchez  to  announce  that  they  had 
fulfilled  their  part  of  the  work  of  blood ; 
for  all  the  French  had  been  massacred 
with  F.  Souel  and  his  faithful  servant. 
His  body  lay  unburied  but  untouched  for 
two  weeks,  when  a Frenchwoman  who 
had  been  kept  as  a slave  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hunting  fl>r  it,  and  found  it  in 
the  canes  near  his  house.  Although  he 
had  been  dead  so  long,  she  declared  that 
his  skin  was  as  white  and  his  cheeks  as 
red  as  if  he  were  sleeping.  She  was 
about  to  examine  the  body  to  see  where 
he  was  wounded,  but  awe  restrained  her 
curiosity.  After  kneeling  for  a short  time 
beside  him,  she  took  his  handkerchief 
which  was  near,  as  a precious  relic,  and 
returning  to  her  master,  she  induced  the 
Indians  to  give  the  body  a decent  bunaL 
The  vestments  and  vessels  of  the  altar, 
here  and  at  Natchez,  were  used  to  adorn 
the  persons  of  the  warriors  and  array  their 
horses,  and  though  some  of  them  were 
recovered  by  the  Choctaws,  but  a small 
portion  was  regained  by  the  French. 

Of  these  two  excellent  missionaries. 
Father  Le  Petit  who  gives  us  an  acconni 
of  their  death,  says,  that  to  an  amiable 
disposition,  they  united  all  the  qualities 
requisite  in  the  apostolate,  that  they  were 
devoted  to  their  mission,  and  having  be- 
come well  acquainted  with  the  languages 
of  their  tribes,  bad  even  by  their  earliest 
labors  produced  a rich  harvest,  which  pre- 
sented the  most  brilliant  prospects.  Not 
being  over  thirty-six  years  of  age,  they 
possessed  all  the  activity  and  energy  of 
youth,  with  a knowledge  of  the  dutiea 
and  habits  of  Indian  missionary  liie  al- 
most equal  to  those  of  veteran  Fathan. 
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Their  death  was  a sad  blow,  to  the  mis> 
sion,  hut  it  was  only  the  reality  of  what 
they  had  had  before  their  eyes  from  the 
time  they  devoted  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Indians. 

Another  Father  was  on  the  point  of 
sharing  their  crown,  and  the  narrative  of 
his  escape  has  in  it  something  so  miracu- 
lous that  it  well  deserves  notice.  Father 
Doutreleau,  S.  J.,  was  a missionary  among 
the  Illinois,  and  being  compelled  to  go  to 
New  Orleans  on  business  of  the  mission, 
set  out  in  the  end  of  December,  1729, 
the  winter  season  being  the  most  conve- 
nient time  for  him  to  leave  the  mission. 
He  intended  to  say  mass  on  New  Year’s 
day  at  the  station  of  Father  Souel,  among 
the  Yazoos;  for  as  yet  no  tidings  had 
reached  him  of  the  troubles  below  nor  of 
the  death  of  that  Father.  But  as  they  did 
not  proceed  as  rapidly  as  he  had  antici- 
pated, he  determined  to  land  and  say  mass 
on  shore.  He  accordingly  disembarked 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  about  noon. 
While  the  preparations  were  making,  a 
party  of  Indians  approached  in  a canoe, 
and  on  being  hailed,  said  that  they  were 
Yazoos,  friends  of  the  French.  Ignorant 
of  the  state  of  the  country,  the  French 
were  off  their  guard,  and  it  happened  that 
the  only  two  who  had  their  guns  loaded, 
fired  at  a flock  of  birds  that  flew  past, 
just  as  the  Father  was  about  to  commence 
the  mass,  which  prevented  them  from 
reloading  their  guns.  This  the  Indians 
carefully  observed,  and  to  carry  on  the  de- 
ception, they  knelt  down  behind  the 
French,  although  they  were  not  Chris- 
tians. Just  as  Father  Doutreleau  began 
the  JCyrie  Eleison,  and  implored  the  mercy 
of  God,  the  Indians  fired.  Finding  that  he 
had  received  two  balls  in  his  right  arm,  he 
turned  round  and  saw  one  of  his  compan- 
ions dead  at  bis  feet.  Believing  that  he 
was  DOW  to  lay  down  his  life,  he  knelt 
and  awaited  the  death-blow : the  Indians, 
however,  did  not  rush  upon  him,  as  he  ex- 
pected, but  remaining  where  they  were, 
fired  three  times  more  at  him.  The  Lord 
had  mercy  on  him,  the  balls  harmed  him 


not;  and  looking  upon  this  as  a signal  in- 
terposition of  Gk>d,  and  full  of  confidence 
in  His  all-protecting  hand,  he  sprang  to 
his  feet,  and  wrapping  up  in  the  altar-cloth 
the  chalice  and  paten  lest  they  should  be 
profaned,  he  ran  in  his  vestments  to  where 
the  boat  had  been  left.  Two  of  his  com- 
panions who  survived,  one  of  them  with 
a leg  broken,  had  reached  the  boat,  and 
believing  the  Father  dead,  had  put  ofiT. 
He  waded  and  swam  out  to  them,  and  as 
he  was  climbing  into  the  boat,  turning  to 
see  if  they  had  been  pursued,  he  received 
a charge  of  duck  shot  in  his  mouth. 

They  now  commenced  their  flight  down 
the  river.  Father  Doutreleau  steering. 
The  enemy  soon  followed  them,  and  for 
an  hour  hotly  pursued  them,  but  the  hands 
of  angels  bore  their  boat  on,  and  weak 
and  wounded  as  they  were,  they  kept  in 
advance  of  the  foe.  Though  they  were 
unarmed  and  the  Indians  kept  up  an  in- 
cessant fire  on  them,  it  was  all  without 
efifect.  At  last,  frightened  by  a piece  of 
an  old  musket  which  the  Father  kept 
pointing  at  them,  they  gave  up  the  chase. 
They  had  thrown  every  thing  out  of  the 
boat  but  this  old  musket  and  a piece  of 
pork,  and  as  soon  as  the  Indians  ceased 
their  pursuit.  Father  Doutreleau  and  his 
companion  dressed  their  wounds  as  best 
they  could.  As  they  drew  near  Natchez, 
the  work  of  devastation  prevented  their 
landing,  and  while  passing  on,  regardless 
of  the  kind  invitations  given  from  the 
shore,  they  received  several  volleys.  The 
same  occurred  at  the  Taensas,  where  a 
canoe  came  after,  but  retired  on  hearing 
their  voices.  In  passing  the  Tonicas  they 
kept  as  far  off  shore  as  possible,  but  to 
their  terror  a boat  was  run  out  after  them  ; 
as  this  approached  they  gave  themselves 
up  for  lost,  but  when  it  reached  them 
their  sorrow  was  turned  into  joy.  • It  was 
a boat  not  only  of  friends  but  of  country- 
men. Thus  on  the  8th,  they  reached  the 
little  French  array  proceeding  against  the 
Natchez,  which  had  halted  among  the 
Tonicas.  Here  they  found  refreshment, 
kind  friends,  and  above  all,  a surgeon. 
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HaviDg  enjoyed  a good  night’s  rest,  they 
proceeded  next  to  New  Orleans. 

Thus  did  Father  Doutreleau  accomplish 
a journey  of  more  than  a thousand  miles 
through  a hostile  country  almost  un- 
harmed. The  officers  of  the  army  became 
so  attached  to  him,  that  they  made  him 
promise  to  be  their  chaplain,  as  soon  as 
his  wounds  would  permit.  He  in  fact 
joined  them  before  he  was  completely  re- 
covered. Here  he  gave  new  proofs  of 
his  zeal,  wisdom  and  courage,  and  on  the 
return  of  the  expedition  set  out  with  as 
little  delay  as  he  could  induce  his  superior 
to  make,  for  his  dear  Illinois,  leaving  New 
Orleans  on  the  16th  of  April. 

The  Natchez  were  completely  destroy- 
ed by  the  French,  who  determined  then 
to  punish  the  Chickasaws,  who  had  sup- 
ported them,  and  adopted  the  few  surviv- 
ing into  their  own  tribe.  The  plan  con- 
templated an  attack  on  the  north  by  the 
Illinois  and  some  Canadians,  all  com- 
manded by  D’Artaguettes,  the  younger, 
and  an  invasion  of  their  country  from  the 
south,  by  Bienville  in  person,  who  tar- 
nished in  this  expedition  the  reputation  of 
his  illustrious  family.  His  jealousy  de- 
feated the  southern  expedition,  and  the 
northern,  consisting  of  about  one  thous- 
sand  Illinois  and  fifty  Frenchmen,  set  out 
from  the  Illinois  country  and  advanced 
fearlessly  into  that  of  the  Chickasaws. 


They  reached  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
and  having  waited  ten  days  for  Bienville, 
they  determined  to  proceed.  On  the  20ih 
of  May,  1736,  they  stormed  the  first  fort, 
a second  fell  into  their  hands;  but,  as 
they  were  entering  the  third  and  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  D’Arlaguettes  receiv- 
ed two  severe  wounds.  His  fall  caused 
a panic  and  the  Illinois  retreated.  The 
French  maintained  their  ground  for  a time, 
but  at  last  drew  off  under  a youth  of  six- 
teen, named  Voisin.  Vincennes  would 
not  leave  D’Artaguette,  and  Father  Senat, 
the  missionary  among  the  Illinois,  who 
had  come  with  the  expedition,  would  not 
leave  the  wounded  and  dying.  Thus  no- 
bly renouncing  life  in  the  discharge  of  bis 
duty,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Chicka- 
saws. Their  captors  dressed  their  wounds 
and  treated  them  well,  until  Bienville  was 
entirely  out  of  their  country.  The  faith- 
ful Jesuit,  and  those  for  whom  he  so 
generously  offered  himself,  were  taken 
out  into  a field  and  bound  to  stakes,  and 
thus  amid  the  most  dreadful  tortures  of 
fire.  Father  Senat  received  the  martyr’s 
palm.  He  was,  as  far  as  I know,  the 
only  priest  who  gained  his  crown  by  this 
species  of  martyrdom  in  the  territories  of 
the  United  States.  The  casset^te,  the  to- 
mahawk, the  arrow  and  the  bullet  bad 
already  shed  their  blood ; the  stake  was 
now  to  have  its  victim.  J.  D.  S. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

JJie  CUy.  The  JS/i^ht  Blooming  Ceres, 
Lifers  Mutations. 

H E next  day  was 
spent  as  one  of  re- 
creation by  Conradt 
and  the  rest.  Krun- 
felilt  and  his  dame^ 
attired  in  their  most 
respectable  holiday 
suits,  accompanied 
them.  They  walked 
through  the  city,  see- 
ing and  admiring  ev- 
ery thing  worthy  of 
notice.  The  chaste 
and  elegant  monu- 
ment erected  to  the 
memory  of  Wash- 
iMOtoiT,  particularly 
delighted  them.  In 
their  distant  forest  home  in  Germany, 
they  had  long  ago  become  familiar  with 
bis  great  name,  and  sublime  deeds;  the 
name  of  this  distinguished  warrior,  who, 
like  a second  Cyrus,  called  of  God,  went 
forth  conquering  and  liberating  from  worse 
than  Babylonish  slavery,  an  oppressed 
^nd  enslaved  people,  had,  always  in  their 
minds,  been  synonymous  with  the  genius 
and  name  of  freedom  ; and  now  as  they 
stood  on  his  native  soil — that  soil  which 
through  him  bad  become  a refuge  for  the 
oppressed  and  unfortunate  of  every  land ; 
and  while  increasing  in  majesty,  and  ris- 
ing ever  upwards  like  an  eagle  towards 
the  sun,  commands  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  the  crumbling  systems^the  fall- 
ing dynasties,  and  the  feeble  governments 
of  the  old  world;  their  hearts  expanded 
with  new  and  exquisite  sensations,  and 

22* 


while  they  paid  willing  homage  to  his 
memory,  adored  the  mercy  and  power  of 
the  Lord  God,  who  had  given  might  and 
success  to  his  arms,  and  wisdom  to  his 
noble  and  unselfish  heart ; and  led  them 
hither,  as  to  a new  land  of  promise.  From 
the  high  elevation  on  which  they  stood, 
they  saw  the  city  spread  out  in  pictu- 
resque order  around  them.  They  ol^erv- 
ed  that  it  was  built  on  gently  sloping  hills, 
and  contained  numerous  splendid  public 
buildings,  and  elegantly  constructed  pri- 
vate edifices.  Tapering  spires,  monu- 
ments, columns  and  domes  gleamed  high 
above  these,  on  many  of  which  they  be- 
held with  pious  joy,  glittering  against  the 
bright  sky,  the  emblem  of  their  holy  faith. 
A great  number  of  the  streets  were  shaded 
by  beautiful  trees,  which  not  yet  having 
cast  their  leaves,  imparted  a most  cheerful 
aspect  to  the  city,  which  half  surrounded 
by  its  splendid  harbor,  filled  with  shipping 
from  every  quarter  of  the  world,  from 
whose  mast-heads  fluttered  their  respect- 
ive flags  of  every  hue  and  form  ; while  in 
the  distance,  mingling  with  the  misty  ho- 
rizon, rolled  the  broad,  bright  waters  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  on  the  south 
and  western  boundaries  of  the  city  arose 
a hilly  country,  covered  with  umbrageous 
trees,  now  tinged  with  the  most  brilliant 
hues  of  autumn ; altogether  it  presented 
to  their  eyes,  so  accustomed  to  the  ancient 
and  time-worn  cities  of  Germany,  a most 
picturesque  and  delightful  panorama. 
The  historic  associations  connected  with 
their  dim  old  cities  were  full  of  the  glories 
of  the  past,  but  it  was  a past  which  gave 
DO  fair  promises  for  their  future ; in  it,  na- 
tional chivalry  and  national  hope  seemed 
to  lie  buried,  while  Faith  wept  over  the 
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wreck  which  a blasphemous  dirision  of 
her  holy  doctrines  had  made.  Therefore 
were  thes^  historic  traditions  and  stories 
of  but  little  importance  to  them^  except 
to  while  away 'the  long  winter  evenings, 
. by  relating  to  each  other  the  wild  roman- 
ces founded  on  them,  and  ghostly  legends, 
which  they  had  heard  from  their  fathers, 
and  they,  from  theirs.  But  here  was  a 
new  vista  opened  for  their  hopes,  its  past 
was  a guarantee  for  future  ages  and  an 
example  for  the  world ; the  genius  of  lib- 
erty watched  smilingly  over  its  destinies, 
and  truth  rejoiced,  that  at  last,  like  the 
dove  of  old,  she  had  found  a soil  where 
her  scions  might  flourish,  unmolested  for 
ever.  The  feet  of  an  overgrown  aristoc- 
^racy,  pampered  by  indulgence,  and  inso^ 
lent  from  age,  pressed  not  on  the  necks 
of  the  people;  who  acknowledged  but 
one  species  of  nobility,  .and  that  was  one 
whose  patent  proceeding  from  God  him- 
self, was  open  to  all,  and  attainable  with 
its  own  high  distinctions,  by  all  whose 
talents  and  excellence  raise  them  above 
their  fellows,  or  who  practice  these  essen- 
tial qualities  of  virtue — industry  and  in- 
tegrity. Insensibly,  these  ideas,  scarcely 
defined  so  regularly,  floated  through  the 
minds  of  the  emigrants,  while  they  stood 
beside  the  monument  of  Washington;  but 
the  impression  they  left  was  one  of  secu- 
rity and  tranquillity.  They  were  in  quite 
a happy  mood  when  they  returned  home, 
and  they  had  scarcely  arranged  them- 
selves around  the  table  when  the  door 
opened,  and  to  the  pleased  astonishment 
of  all,  the  Rev,  Father  Holburg  entered, 
and  with  an  alfable  and  social  manner, 
joined  their  little  circle.  Like  Krunfeldt 
his  head  was  silvered  with  age,  but  the 
fresh  and  happy  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance gave  assurance  that  hi.s  heart  was 
enjoying  its  youth  still,  and  his  age  had 
ihlleu  as  lightly  on  his  body  as  a spring 
snow  over  the  early  crocus  flowers.  The 
dignity  of  his  high  oflice  was  so  charm- 
•dv  united  in  his  character  with  the 
llv  and  social  qualities  of  every  day 
u tVw  minutes  a cheerful  con- 


versation ensued,  in  which  religion  so 
beautifully  mingled,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  agreeable  and  edifying.  He  wel- 
comed Conradt  and  his  family  to  America, 
and  gave  them  much  good  and  salutary 
advice,  which  from  bis  long  residence  and 
experience  in  this  country,  he  was  well 
qualified  to  do,  and  approving  of  his  plan 
of  going  westward,  promised  to  watch 
over  the  welfare  of  Marie  and  Katrine 
while  he  was  absent.  He  was  much 
pleased  with  their  simple  and  unaffected 
piety,  and  the  benevolent  disposition  they 
had  displayed  towards  the  orphan  Kat- 
rine, and  bidding  them  persevere  in  every 
good  and  high  aim  of  excellence,  and 
improve  daily  the  graces  which  God  bad 
bestowed  on  them,  left  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  the  sick. 

“Aha!”  whispered  Henrich  to  Marie, 
after  he  had  gone,  “ this  is  an  angel  of  a 
pastor.” 

“Ah,  Henrich,  wilt  thou  never  get 
over  thy  unchristian  spite?  Remem^r 
how  diflerent  were  the  natures  and  tem- 
pers of  St  Peter  and  St  John  the  beloved, 
and  yet  how  equally  in  his  aflection  did 
our  dear  Lord  regard  them,  and  what 
diflerent  degrees  of  good  were  they  both 
appointed  to  accomplish.  Thou  dost 
know  the  history  of  each — and  many 
other  things  which  ought  to  teach  thy 
heart  better  things.” 

“Now,  Marie — ^what  a tangent!  did 
not  I merely  say  that  Father  Holburg  is 
an  angel  of  a pastor?  What  barm  in 
that,  pray  ?”  asked  Henrich,  laughing. 

‘‘  None,  Henrich,  but  on  thy  honor  an- 
swer me!  Did  thou  not  contrast  Father 
Holburg  in  thy  mind  with  the  good  pas- 
tor whom  thou  formerly  knew?”  asked 
Marie. 

“ How  could  I help  it,  Marie? — but  I 
will  never  have  a spiteful  thought  again 
while  1 live,  against  the  pastor — he  was 
a good  man — and  the  only  fault  was  on 
my  side,  I acknowledge.  So  let  him  be 
Sc  Peter.” 

The  day  ended  cheerfully.  Henrich 
was  full  of  his  droll  sayings,  and  poured 
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forth  the  overflowing  happiness  of  his 
heart  in  harmless  jests — songs  and  hymns 
of  Faderland  ; while  Conradt  and  Krun- 
feldt  sat  in  a corner  talking,  and  smoking 
like  two  chimneys,  half  hidden  in  the 
clouds  of  vapor  which  rolled  around  them. 
Henrich  pinched  Katrine’s  ear,  and  told 
her  they  were  like  the  genii  that  the  fish- 
erman of  China  caught  in  his  nets,  sealed 
up  in  a copper  vessel,  which  being  open- 
ed, they  escaped  gradually  in  the  form 
of  great  clouds.  The  child  laughed,  and 
dame  Krunfeldt  gave  him  a rap  over  his 
knuckles  with  her  netting  slick,  and  Ma- 
rie smiled  as  she  wound  the  fine  thread 
which  Katrine  held  in  skeins  on  her 
hands  into  balls. 

“ Henrich,”  said  Conradt,  “ dost  re- 
member our  Schiller’s  story  of  Rudolph 
of  Hapsburg?  Some  two  years  ago,  one 
could  hear  nothing  else  from  thy  lipsj 
hast  forgotten  it  quite? 

^‘Ah,  father  Conradt,”  said  Henrich, 
while  he  pressed  his  hand  over  his  eyes, 
‘‘  that  was  my  dear  mother’s  favorite 
song — after  she  died — it  reminded  me  too 
much  of  her.  It  used  to  choke  me  when 

1 tried  to  sing  it ” 

'‘Well,  well!  good  youth,”  replied 
Conradt,  forgive  me  if  I have  wounded 
thee — thou  shalt  not  sing  it,  or  even  think 
of  it,  for  our  gratification,  if  it  pains  you.” 

“ My  mother  rests,  I hope,  through  the 
mercies  of  our  dear  Redeemer,  in  peace,” 
said  Henrich,  in  a low  voice,  to  Marie, 
do  thou  Marie  help  me,  and  1 will  sing 
iu” 

And  their  voices  sweetly  according, 
they  sang  together  the  beautiful  ballad  of 

NAP9B(10OI^. 

At  Achen  in  imperial  state. 

Id  that  time-hallowed  ball  renowned, 

’Mid  solemn  pomp  King  Rodolph  sat 
At  the  high  feast — a kaisir  crowned ; 

The  Cates — the  Palgrave  of  the  Rhine— 

Bohemia  bore,  the  sparkling  wine, 

And  all  the  electors  seven 
Like  choral  stars  around  the  sun 
Gird  him,  whose  hand  m world  has  won, 

The  anointed  choice  of  heaven. 

In  balconies  round,  in  many  a row 
flat  lords  and  ladies  gay ; 


With  the  trumpet’s  brazen  voice  below 
Rang  the  people’s  loud  huzza; 

For  closed  at  last  was  an  age  Of  slaughter 
When  human  blood  was  poured  like  water; 

The  justice  seat  no  longer. 

Bereft  of  Uie  Judge,  was  usurped  by  the  spear, 
Nor  the  weak  and  the  peaceful  trembled  in  fear, 
To  b«  made  the  prey  of  the  stronger. 

Now  the  Kaiser  has  grasped  Ills  goblet  of  gold 
And  he  speaks  in  courteous  lone, 

The  feast  is  right  royal  and  bright  to  bohold, 
And  the  joy  is  ail  mine  own ; 

But  the  bard — Uie  bringer  of  joy — I miss, 

Who  was  wont  to  arouse  my  bosom  to  bliss, 

Or  to  godlike  thoughts  awaken ; 

His  voice  and  harp  were  my  youth’s  delight 
And  what  I so  prized  as  a simple  knight, 

Be  ne’er  from  the  monarch  taken.” 

Then  forth  in  that  circle  of  princes  bright 
Stepped  the  bard  in  his  loose  robe  flowing, 

His  beard  and  locks  were  silver  white, 

But  he  sang  in  tones  fresh  and  glowing ; 

“ Sweet  music  sleeps  in  the  golden  strings,” 

He  cried,  and  each  tlieine  the  minstrel  sings. 
The  grave — the  gay — and  all 
That  the  heart  can  wish,  or  Uie  sense  can  cheer; 
Then  say  what  it  fltteth  the  Kaiser  to  hear 
Amid  his  banquet  ball 

King  Rodolph  smiled — **  I may  not  command ; 

This  minstrel  owns  a loftier  power ; 

A mightier  master  sways  his  bond-— 

He  obeys  the  rulimo  hour. 

As  free  through  the  air  the  tempests  sweep. 

As  gush  forUi  springs  from  the  mysUc  deep, 

Or  the  lone  untrodden  glen, 

So  the  minstrel’s  song,  from  its  inward  source 
Gushes  into  light  wiUi  Uiat  mighty  force 
Which  sways  the  souls  of  men.” 

At  Uie  word,  the  minstrel  sweeps  the  stringy 
And  these  words  rose  on  the  ear ; 

A noble  hunter  is  on  the  wing 
To  chase  the  chamois  deer ; 

With  shaft  and  horn,  and  squire  behind, 

Through  mead  and  glen  the  riders  wind, 

When  a small  sweet  bell  they  hear ; 

And  see ! with  the  blessed  Host  is  sped 
A priest  on  his  way  to  a sick  man’s  bed, 

Who  waits  the  viaticum  there. 

And  see ! the  count  with  bis  head  all  bare 
Springs  to  the  earth  in  adoration. 

To  worship  in  much  devoUon  there 
The  Anthor  of  man’s  salvation. 

Loud  through  the  glen  a torrent  roars, 

Deep  rains  bad  swollen  it  above  its  shmes, 

The  traveller’s  way  impeding; 
ttevereuUy  placing  the  Host  on  the  ground, 

See ! the  priest  baa  his  sandiils  unbound 
To  cross — ^no  danger  heeding. 

< What  dost  thou,  Father?’  the  count  began, 

As,  marvelling  much,  he  baited  there, 

* Sir  count,  I seek  a dying  man, 

Sore  hungering  for  the  heavenly  fiire. 
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The  bridge  that  once  its  safety  gave 
Rent  by  the  fury  of  the  wave, 

Drifts  down  the  tide  below ; 

Yet  barefoot  thus,  why  should  I frar, 

The  soul  that  seeks  its  God,  to  cheer 
Through  the  swollen  brooks  1 go 

The  count  sets  the  priest  on  his  gallant  steed, 

In  his  hands  placing  llie  lordly  reins, 

That  he  might  serve  the  sick  man’s  need 
Fulfilling  a duty  which  heaven  ordains. 

Then  taking  the  horse  which  his  squire  bestrode, 
On  to  the  chase  Count  Rodolph  rodo. 

The  priest  to  the  sick  man’s  need  ; 

And  when  tlie  morrow’s  sun  red, 

Tlie  servant  of  the  Savioos  led 
Back  to  his  lord  tlie  steed  ! 

‘Now  heaven  forbid  !’  Count  Rodolph  cried, 

‘ That  e’er  to  the  chase,  or  battle  more 
I should  this  privileged  charger  ride 
That  thus  iny  blessed  Maker  bore. 

If  thou’lt  deign,  Fatlier,  to  call  him  thy  own. 
Then  let  him  remain  for  God’s  service  alone, 
Thus  to  our  God  decreeing 
Due  honor,  from  whom  I hold  since  birth. 

As  fiefs,  every  blessing  and  good  on  earth. 

And  life — and  breath — and  being  !* 

‘ E’en  so  may  the  God  who  faileth  never, 

To  guide  the  weak,  and  hear  the  lowly. 

To  thee  give  honor  ever 
As  thou  to  him,  in  his  minister  holy. 

Thou  ownest  now  a count’s  command 
For  thy  knighthood  famed  through  Switzerland, 
And  thy  home  six  daughters  grace; 

May  they  six  crowned  mothers  prove, 

Each  honored  by  a monarch’s  love 
The  mothers  of  a zace  I’  ”* 

The  mighty  Kaiser  heard  amazed ! 

His  heart  was  in  the  days  of  old ; 

Into  the  minstrel’s  heart  he  gazed, 

That  talc,  tlie  Kaiser's  own  had  told. 

In  the  bard’s  features  tlie  priest  he  traced 
And  he  raises  his  purpio  mantle  in  haste 
To  hide  a gush  of  tears ; 

A thrill  tlirough  tiiat  vast  audience  ran, 

And  every  heart  the  go<lhke  man — 

Revering  God— reveres. 

«That  is  very  beautiful!”  said  Krun- 
feldl^  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe, 
while  his  eyes  twinkled  with  pleasure. 
^‘It  reminds  me  of  Germany.  I could 
almost  think  myself  there.” 

The  swollen  stream,  Marie — ^the  tor- 
rents— the  broken  bridge, — and  my  mo- 
ther’s tears,”  whispered  Henrich,  it  re- 
minds me  of  all  that  happened  that  awful 
night — ” 

* The  six  daughters  of  Rodolph  all  married  crowned 
heads. 


'^Ten  o’clock!”  said  Conradt,  starting 
up.  “We  forget  to-morrow,  Henrich — 
we  ought  to  be  in  bed ! ” 

The  evening  hymn  was  soon  heard  in 
sweet  and  harmonious  chorus  from  the 
humble  dwelling,  after  which  followed  the 
usual  prayers  and  litany.  Their  adieus 
were  made  afterwards,  but  more  of  hope 
than  sadness  mingled  with  their  parting 
hour.  The  next  morning  after  hearing 
an  early  mass  at  St.  Alphonsus’,  they 
went  to  the  cars  and  ere  noon  were  many 
miles  on  their  way  westward.  Marie  re- 
ceived letters  from  her  father  and  Henrich, 
from  Pittsburg,  filled  with  expressions  of 
affection  and  sanguine  hopes  that  ere  long 
they  would  meet  again  in  health  and  hap- 
piness. Then  Marie  became  quite  happy. 
Instructing  Katrine,  who  was  a docile, 
sweet  child,  attending  to  her  pious  duties, 
and  assisting  dame  Krunfeldt,  her  time 
was  happily  employed.  Father  Holhurg 
had  at  her  own  request  placed  two  or 
three  bedridden  infirm  people  under  her 
care,  who  depended  entirely  on  alms  and 
the  benevolence  of  the  faithful.  She  re- 
garded them  as  objects  of  special  care 
and  love,  as  being  representatives  of  that 
class  which  our  Lord  condescended  him- 
self to  belong  to,  and  which,  tenderly 
pitying  and  loving,  He  left  as  a legacy  to 
his  church. 

“Without  the  poor,  my  dear  child,” 
said  Father  Holhurg  to  her  one  day, 
“where  would  be  our  opportunities  of 
doing  perfect  good  works?  How  could 
we  otherwise  so  faithfully  show  our  great 
love  for  Jesus  Christ,  bad  wc  not  those 
in  our  midst  whom,  for  his  adorable  sake, 
we  give  up  ease,  comfort,  and  worldly 
pleasures,  to  attend?  Among  the  pover- 
ty-stricken and  diseased  poor,  is  concealed 
an  inexhaustible  mine  of  spiritual  good, 
which  can  only  be  found  by  him  who  go- 
eth  among  them,  not  letting  his  left  hand 
know  what  his  right  doeth.” 

One  day  returning  home  from  one  of 
her  charitable  errands,  she  was  met  at  the 
door  by  dame  Krunfeldt,  whose  face 
beaming  with  joy  looked  like  one  of  her 
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own  bright  dahlias  beneath  her  nicely 
plaited  cap. 

It  is  blooming  at  last^  Marie — come 
in,  child 

“ What,  good  mother^the  winter 
rose?’' 

“Fiddle  faddle!  winter  roses,  indeed!’^ 
she  cried  contemptuously ; something 
very  superior  to  winter  roses,  I can  tell 
you.  Come  in  and  follow  me,  child  V* 

Marie,  always  amused  at  her  odd  way 
of  saying  and  doing  things,  followed  her 
out  through  the  back  door  into  a shed, 
which  having  a western  and  southern  ex- 
posure, dame  Krunfeldt  had  filled  with 
plants,  cuttings  and  roots  of  various  kinds. 
Marie  looked  around,  and  seeing  nothing 
but  an  unsightly  array  of  these,  felt  dis- 
appointed. 

Where  is  your  flower?’’  she  asked. 

“Here,  child!  look  here!”  she  cried, 
removing  in  haste  some  plants  which  sat 
near  a little  window,  “ look  at  this  night- 
blooming  Ceres — what  a magnificent  bud 
— it  will  be  in  full  bloom  to-night,  and 
you  know  it  blooms  but  once  in  seven 
years — ” she  said  triumphantly. 

“ Dear  mother!”  said  Marie,  shrinking 
back  from  the  unsightly  looking  plant,  “it 
is  a green  serpent.” 

“ Thou  dunce ! Didst  thou  never  see 
a cactus  plant  before? — but  you  are  like 
the  rest  of  our  kind,  Marie,  who  despise 
too  often,  people  and  things,  because  their 
exterior  is  ugly,  without  thinking  of,  or 
caring  for  the  modest  virtues  which,  like 
this  splendid  and  fragrant  flower,  are 
enfolded  in  a rough  and  homely  shell. 
Thou  shalt  go  away  and  see  it  no  more 
until  night,  then  thou’’  wilt  beg  its  pardon 
on  thy  knees.” 

Marie  ran  gaily  away  from  the  uncouth 
looking  plant,  and  found  Katrine  in  their 
little  room  sewing  diligently  on  a garment 
which  she  was  teaching  her  to  fashion 
and  make ; and  drawing  a chair  close  be- 
side the  happy  child,  encouraged  and 

* The  word  i/tou  ig  used  by  the  Gcrmani  as  a 
mark  of-  ctpecial  a^ectioa  or  friendship. 


amused  her,  by  telling  her  little  pious  nar- 
ratives of  children  remarkable  for  the  early 
development  in  their  souls  of  the  Chris- 
tian virtues.  When  they  went  down 
stairs  about  twilight,  she  was  surprised 
by  a most  delicious  odor  which  pervaded 
the  house,  and  it  increased  to  such  a de- 
gree as  she  entered  the  sitting-room  that 
it  almost  overpowered  her.  Dame  Krun- 
feldt came  in  soon  after  with  a candle,  and 
called  her  attention  to  the  cactus  plant 
which  stood  on  a small  table,  underneath 
a bracket,  on  which  was  placed  a beauti- 
ful statue  of  the  Virgin  Mother.  She  held 
the  light  near  it,  and  waved  her  hand  with 
a triumphant  air  to  Marie,  who  approach- 
ed the  splendid  flower,  and  gazing  with 
curious  eyes  on  its  wonderful  beauty, 
clasped  her  hands  together,  in  delighted 
admiration. 

“ Ha ! ha !”  said  the  dame. 

“ It  is  like  the  flowers  that  bloom  in 
heaven,  Marie,  is  it  not  ?”  said  Katrine. 

“ Ah,  how  beautiful!  I never  saw  any 
thing  half  so  beautiful  before!”  said  Ma- 
rie, looking  within  the  deep  chalice  of  the 
flower,  whose  large  and  delicately  tinted 
leaves  were  not  quite  unfolded.  Not  until 
midnight  would,  its  brief  life  of  glory  and 
bloom  reach  its  zenith,  then  its  mysterious 
existence,  like  ^ human  dream  of  joy, 
near  its  death  when  brightest,  would  fade 
— wither  and  die. 

A number  of  dame  Krunfeldi’s  friends 
came  in  to  look  at  the  wonderful  flower, 
for  the  night-blooming  Ceres  in  bloom  is 
quite  a phoenix  among  flowers,  and  a 
source  of  exquisite  pleasure  to  their  ad- 
mirers. Hour  after  hour  they  sal  watch- 
ing it,  until  nearly  midnight.  Their  visit- 
ors had  all  departed  well  pleased  with 
the  spectacle,  and  at  last  Marie,  reluctant- 
ly left  it,  and  dame  Krunfeldt  bade  it 
adieu,  as  if  it  had  been  some  dear  and 
valued  friend,  whose  face  she  would  ne- 
ver behold  again  on  earth.  Marie  could 
not  believe  its  existence  so  brief  as  they 
told,  and  the  next  morning,  as  she  came 
down  very  early,  to  go  to  mass,  she  ran 
in  to  steal  a look  at  the  flower^  but  alas  I 
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its  smooth  gflossy  leaves  had  become  yel- 
low and  wriokled,  and  were  closed  toge- 
ther like  the  eyes  of  the  dead,  while  its 
rough  outer  leaves  were  folded  about  it 
like  a shroud,  and  it  hung  its  head,  lately 
so  glorious  and  beautiful,  a blighted  and 
withered  thing,  earthward. 

"How  human!  how  human!”  said 
Marie,  gazing  mournfully  on  it.  A tear 
glistened  in  her  eyes  as  she  turned  away 
from  it.  She  felt  that  she  ought  to  learn 
a lesson  from  the  cactus  flower,  and  all 
day  a sad  and  unaccountable  feeling  per- 
vaded her  mind,  she  could  neither  define 
exactly  the  cause,  nor  comprehend  the 
eflfect.  May  not  our  souls,  which  are 
spiritual  in  their  perceptions  see  and  feel, 
as  through  a misty  veil,  the  influence  and 
shadow  of  coming  events.  As  the  body 
feels  intensely  in  every  nerve,  either  the 
shock  of  pain  or  pleasure,  the  depression 
of  illness  coming  over  its  faculties,  or  the 
sensation  of  health  bounding  through  its 
veins,  why  may  not  our  spirits  also  flag 
or  rejoice  under  the  approaching  influ- 
ences cf  unseen  events'? 

That  evening  Krunfeldt,  who  was  a 
paper  hanger,  and  had  been  papering  the 
walls  of  a new  house  for  a day  or  two, 
returned  home  later  than  usual,  and  com- 
plaining of  chilliness,  took  a bowl  of  hot 
tea,  and  retired  early  to  rest.  Having 
been  a healthy  man  all  his  life,  he  was 
violently  opposed  to  medicine  and  would 
not  consent  that  a physician  should  be 
sent  for,  until  his  symptoms  became  so 
inflammatory  and  alarming,  that  his  wife 
begged  Marie  to  go  first  for  Father  Hol- 
burg,  then  call  at  the  house  of  a physician 
in  the  neighborhood  and  request  his  im- 
mediate attendance.  Marie  went  with  all 
speed,  but  when  Father  Holburg  arrived, 
his  experienced  eye  soon  detected  the 
perilous  situation  he  was  in,  and  that  it 
would  be  essentially  necessary  to  admin- 
ister to  him  at  once  the  last  rites  of  the 
church.  The  physician  came  in  soon 
after,  and  pronounced  his  disease  to  be  a 
violent  bilious  pleurisy,  which  neglected 
too  long,  had  now  got  beyond  the  reach 


of  curative  remedies.  He  bled  him,  and 
applied  the  usual  local  remedies,  and  ad- 
ministered the  prescribed  medicines,  but 
without  the  slightest  effect  The  case 
was  hopeless.  A few  hours  would  ter- 
minate the  good  man’s  life,  and  Father 
Holburg,  tenderly  and  cautiously,  told 
him  his  extreme  danger,  and  bade  him 
prepare  to  receive  the  holy  viaticum. 
There  was  mourning  and  sorrow  around 
him,  but  his  long  life  bad  been  one  con- 
tinuous preparation  for  death — and  he 
was  calm — resigned,  and  waiting  in  much 
peace  for  the  moment  which  would  re- 
lease his  spirit  from  the  pangs  of  its  pri- 
son house.  He  requested  that  his  last 
moments  might  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
sound  of  lamentations  and  sighs,  and  bis 
faithful  companion,  half  stupified  by  the 
sudden  blow,  knelt  by  his  side  without 
uttering  a word.  Marie  wept  in  silence, 
and  assisted  with  great  faith  and  humility 
in  the  last  rites  and  prayers  for  the  dying. 
It  was  a sublime  sight!  To  see  a man 
whose  head  was  white  with  the  frosts  of 
time,  like  a weary  pilgrim,  laying  down 
his  stafi*  at  the  goal  which  he  had  long 
toiled  to  reach,  and  in  calm,  holy  expecta- 
tion of  the  victor’s  reward  when  it  was 
past.  Filled  with  solemn  awe  and  trust- 
ing faith,  death  alarmed  him  not  with  its 
physical  and  grisly  terrors,  and  through 
the  infinite  merits  of  Christ,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  holy  Mary,  his  soul  slowly  un- 
furled its  wings,  to  go  forth  to  the  pre- 
sence of  his  Judge.  He  bore  his  agonies 
with  extreme  patience,  and  in  the  intervals 
between  the  paroxysms  spoke  words  of 
consolation  to  his  afliicied  wife.  Towards 
midnight,  while  Marie  was  reading  aloud 
at  his  request  the  Litany  of  the  Life  and 
Passion  of  Christ,  he  breathed  his  last,  so 
calmly  and  sweet,  that  none  knew  when 
life’s  turbulent  stream  heaved  its  last  bil- 
low on  the  shore  of  death. 

" Oh  my  God,”  cried  his  bereaved  wi- 
dow, " thou  hast  taken  from  my  bosom 
my  little  children,  and  now  thou  bast 
called  away  my  dear  companion,  and  1 
am  left  alone  and  desolate  on  earth  ! My 
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way  is  full  of  sorrows,  oh  my  dear  Re- 
deemer, give  me  grace  to  bear  my  sor- 
rows, or  else  call  me  also  away,  that  I 
may  not  offend  thee  by  my  repinings!’’ 

It  was  a sudden  and  a bitter  trial ; and 
while  a just  man  was  called  home  to  meet 
the  reward  of  his  fidelity  to  God,  the 
righteous  ones  whom  he  had  left  to  strag- 
gle along  through  life’s  dim  and  change- 
ful valley,  were  to  be  tried  by  bitterer,  and 
more  heart-rending  sorrows  than  these. 
Krunfeldt  had  left  nothing  but  his  good 
name  and  the  memory  of  his  pious  acts. 
The  profits  of  his  trade  had  afforded  him 
merely  a comfortable  livelihood,  and  the 
few  surplus  dollars  which  were  left  after 
his  necessary  expenditures,  were  given 
ungrudgingly  to  the  poor  and  in  judicious 
charities.  His  illness  so  unexpectedfand 
his  death  so  unlooked  for  by  himself  as 
well  as  others,  left  him  no  thought,  or 
time,  to  attend  to  Marie’s  affairs,  and  she 
was  left  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  name 
of  the  merchant  into  whose  hands  her 
father  had  deposited  the  money  for  her 
nse.  She  had  understood  that  her  uncle 
Krunfeldt  was  to  attend  to  all  her  affairs 
for  her,  consequently  she  gave  herself  no 
concern  about  them — and  now  she  was 
left — ^in  a strange  city  without  a friend  on 
whom  she  could  depend,  without  a dollar 
to  supply  her  coming  wants,  with  Katrine 
to  support,  and  perhaps  dame  Krunfeldt, 
who  felt  as  keenly  the  pang  of  parting 
from  all  her  dearly  loved  comforts,  which 
she  had  been  gathering  one  by  one  for 
years  together,  in  her  pleasant  home,  as 
she  did  the  separation  from  her  husband, 
and  who  was  so  completely  overpowered 
by  her  loss — approaching  poverty,  and  all 
its  deplorable  adjuncts,  that  neither  reli- 
gion or  necessity  could  rouse  her.  But 
Marie  had  a brave  heart ; a heart  strong 
in  its  faith  in  God,  which  instead  of  be- 
wailing senselessly  her  misfortunes,  and 
indulging  in  the  luxurious  sentimentality 
of  grief  in  supine  idleness,  shook  off  the 
great  sadness  which  had  oppressed  her, 
and  proceeded  to  get,  a little  at  a time. 


the  necessary  instructions  from  dame 
Krunfeldt,  as  to  what  course  was  to  be 
pursued.  There  was  but  one.  It  was 
painful,  but  it  must  be  done.  They  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  paying  their  rent 
yearly.  It  was  now  approaching  Christ- 
mas, and  it  was  due.  There  was  nothing 
left  for  them  to  do,  but  dispose  of  their  plainr 
and  neatly  kept  furniture,  and  remove  to 
a more  humble  and  retired  part  of  the 
city,  where  they  might  subsist  on  the  funds 
which  were  left  after  the  rent  was  settled, 
until  they  could  obtain  work  of  some  de- 
scription, by  which  they  might  earn  their 
daily  bread.  Father  Holburg  inquired 
in  vain  among  the  German  merchants  in 
the  city  for  the  person  with  whom  Con- 
radt  had  left  his  goods  and  money  ; none 
of  them  had  ever  heard  of  Conradt,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  search 
as  fruitless.  Marie  had  intended  if  she 
could  have  procured  it,  to  pay  the  rent 
herself,  and  make  the  poor  widow  happy 
by  securing  her  dearly  beloved  home  to 
her  at  least  another  year.  She  wept  in- 
cessantly. There  had  her  children  been 
born — there  had  they  died,  and  there  had 
she  lived  with  her  husband  who  also  died 
beneath  its  roof  many  long  and  happy 
years,  and  how — how  could  she  bear  to 
leave  it  ? she  asked  Marie. 

"Dear  mother!”  she  replied,  "do  not 
grieve  so  despairingly.  Thou  dost  know 
that  all  places  are  alike  to  our  Lord  God 
when  the  heart  is  humble  and  resigned  to 
his  holy  will.  We  will  seek  a nice  little 
home,  which  I will  with  my  own  hands 
make  tidy  and  comfortable  for  you,  and 
until  my  father  comes,  I will  toil  for  you, 
and  Katrine  shall  wait  on  you  as  if  she 
was  your  own  child,  then  let  us  trust  in 
God,  good  mother  Krunfeldt!  His  pro- 
mises are  always  sure,  and  on  his  word 
we  can  safely  rely.” 

"Good  child!  thou  dost  forget  thy  own 
trials  in  mine!  I wUl  by  the  grace  of 
God  imitate  the  patient  example  of  our 
Lord;  but  oh,  child ! child ! such  misfor- 
tunes as  mine,  are  hard  to  bear.” 
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I. 

Fair  Italy,  land  of  the  sunny  clime. 

Within  thy  bosom  erst  arose  of  old 
Those  monuments  of  ages  past,  which  time 
Has  rudely  swept  o’er,  but  has  left  to  mould 
When  those  whose  eyes  gaze  on  them  shall  behold 
No  more  the  ivy  on  the  crumbling  wall. 

Or  winding  wild  flower,  whose  long  tendrils  fold 
Around  the  scattered  heaps  which  formed  the  hall. 

Wherein  thy  mighty  ones  once  sate — perchance  did  fall. 

II. 

Thy  page  is  one  in  which  we  tur^to  read. 

What  sad  and  sickening  changes  have  been  wrought 
Throughout  a land,  where  tyrants  strove  to  feed 
Their  passions  on  its  loveliness;  nor  thought 
What  thou  hast  been,  may  be  again ; or  aught. 

Save  that  within  thy  borders  might  be  found 
A people  made  for  freemen : to  be  taught 
That  here,  e’en  on  thy  consecrated  ground. 

Beneath  a despot’s  sway,  man’s  hopes  and  fean  most  bound. 

III. 

The  gaze  of  nations  long  was  fixed  on  thee. 

As  the  proud  arbiter,  which  held  the  sway 
Of  power  and  empire,— once  thou  seemed  to  be 
The  patron  of  republics;  Venice  lay 
Upon  thy  shore,  and  Florence’  natal  day 
Arose  amid  thy  mountains,  and  the  deep. 

Blue  waters  sparkling  in  Genoa’s  bay, 

Along  unfettered  banks  appeared  to  sweep 

By  her  free  shore  with  happier  and  more  joyous  leap. 

IV. 

Again  the  world  turned  to  thee, — not  to  gaze 
Upon  thy  might  and  greatness ; these  had  fled 
With  the  last  faint  and  melancholy  rays 
Which  saw  thy  empire  fall — thy  Cajsars  dead, — 

But  o’er  thy  mouldering  ruins  wide  were  spread 
The  lofty  temples  of  the  God  who  came 
To  save  the  world,  and  for  his  people  bled; 

And  from  thy  desert  shrines  arose  the  flame. 

Of  worship,  which  once  more  restored  thy  life  and  fame. 

V. 

And  yet  again  the  Alps  are  pierced,  to  see, 

Upon  the  spot  where  rests  an  empire’s  dust. 

Thy  gallant  spirits  struggling  to  be  free. 

And  shaking  from  their  stiflened  limbs  the  rust 
Which  tyranny,  in  its  insatiate  lust. 
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Ha«  left  upon  the  slaves  it  once  oppressed. 

And  roused  anew  to  confidence  and  trust ; 

Moving  still  onward,  with  one  common  breast, 

Beneath  the  potent  sway  of  him  who  loves  thee  best.* 

VI. 

Thine  is  a glorious  struggle ; but,  perchance. 

Those  who  from  monarch’s  smiles  their  breath  inhale, 
May  gaze  and  turn  away,  or  look  askance 
Upon  a contest  which  will  yet  unveil 
Such  interference  as  will  turn  the  scale 
Against  those  who,  beneath  the  plea  of  right. 

Have  spread  from  shore  to  shore  a deadly  trail. 

And  o’er  thy  land  have  cast  a withering  blight. 

And  seared  and  scarred  what  heretofore  was  bright. 

VII. 

More  closely  mayest  thou  rivet  yet  the  chain 
Which  Austria  wraps  with  a corroding  weight 
Around  the  limbs  of  those  she  would  retain. 

Where  once  in  Venice  freedom's  triad  sate ; 

But  the  chain  hath  its  limits  to  dilate ; 

And  drawn  beyond  this  tension,  with  a bound 
Its  links  are  severed — then  it  is  too  late 
For  those  who  forced  to  escape  the  wound 
With  which  it  sweeping,  crushing,  bears  them  to  the  ground 

VIII. 

It  has  been  thine  too  long  to  fall  away 
Neglected  and  forgotten,  but  yet  fair 
And  lovely,  e’en  when  drooping  in  decay : 

But  thou  hast  now  a leader*  who  will  dare 
To  raise  thee,  Italy,  from  thy  despair. 

And  with  his  loAy  spirit  re-illume 

Within  thy  classic  land  new  ardor,  where 
Before  thy  children  sate  in  saddened  gloom. 

Brooding,  with  contemplation  sad,  thy  fated  doom. 

IX. 

Yet  not  alone  in  Europe  has  thy  name. 

And  destiny  inspired  a kindred  heart: 

For  on  the  ocean’s  surge  is  borne  thy  fame. 

And  o’er  it  would  America  impart 
Her  sympathies  to  thee,  foremost  in  art. 

Religion,  poetry,  and  those  sublime 
Mementos  of  the  mighty  past,  which  start 
From  every  hill  and  vale  throughout  thy  clime, 

O’ergrown  by  moss  and  fern,  and  sanctified  by  time. 

• rope  Pius  IX. 


VoL.  VII.— No.  5. 
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MISSIONS  OF  CENTRAL  OCEANICA. 


Rome,  n^pril  26,  1847. 

Gentlemen, 

AVING  returoed  from 
a journey  through 
central  Oceanica,  I 
am  gratified  at  being 
enabled,  while  the 
facts  are  still  fresh 
upon  my  memory,  to 
forward  you  a sum- 
mary and  sketch  of 
its  actual  situation.  I 
shall  also  lay  before 
you  its  former  state, 
in  order  that  you  may, 
by  comparison  of  both 
epochs,  more  easily 
judge  what  great 
hopes  we  may  enter- 
tain for  the  future. 
This  mission  appeared  to  me  in  a very 
forward  state ; I venture  to  state  this,  now 
that  I am  more  aware  of  the  difficulties 
which  had  to  be  surmounted  in  order  to 
establish  it  in  these  savage  archipelagoes, 
which  are  destitute  of  every  thing.  Yes, 
gentlemen,  the  alms  of  your  holy  work, 
and  the  blood  shed  by  the  children  of  the 
Society  of  Mary,  have  already  produced 
the  most  happy  results. 

Having  left  Port  Jackson  upon  the  6th 
of  December,  1845,  we  perceived  upon 
Saturday,  the  27th  of  the  same  month, 
the  reefs  which  border  new  Caledonia. 

A violent  wind  soon  carried  us  over  them, 
and  we  cast  anchor  behind  the  breakers 
upon  a coral  bank.  We  soon  ascertained 
that  we  were  not  in  the  port  that  we 
sought  for,  and  we  were  weighing  anchor  j 
to  bear  out  to  sea,  when  the  savages,  who, 
some  days  previously,  had  feasted  upon 
human  flesh,  arrived  in  their  small  canoes.  ' 
They  viewed  us  in  silence,  and  did  not 


seem  to  understand  either  our  gestures  or 
our  words.  But  at  length  one  of  them 
cried  out,  Eleki,  ddei,  Bithop,  Balade; 
— That  it  toeU,  that  it  well,  the  Bithop  it  at 
Balade;^*  and  he  showed  us  in  the  dis- 
tance the  coast  where  the  establishment 
of  the  missioners  lay.  He  was  allowed 
to  come  on  board,  and  we  steered  towards 
Balade. 

How  joyfully  we  embraced,  a few  hours 
afterwards,  his  lordship.  Dr.  Douarre,  and 
our  brethren ! we  were  the  first  members 
of  the  congr^ation  whom  they  saw  for 
the  first  time  at  the  extremity  of  the  globe. 
We  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  and  we 
proceeded  together  to  bless  the  Lord!  Af- 
ter the  first  conversations  concerning  the 
Society  of  Mary,  the  Association  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  and  country, 
we  interrogated  them  on  the  state  of  reli- 
gion and  their  labors  since  their  arrival  in 
the  island. 

“ We  experienced,”  they  stated  to  us, 

great  difficulties  at  the  commencement 
The  natives  robbed  us,  with  surprising 
dexterity,  of  our  linen,  instruments  of  hus- 
bandry, utensils,  and  all  the  pieces  of  iron 
which  we  had  brought  with  us.  They 
endeavored  several  times  to  bum  down 
our  hut  and  massacre  us.  Reduced  to 
the  last  extremity  by  want  of  food,  we 
had  no  longer  any  other  expectation  than 
death.  Our  first  residence,  constructed 
of  wood  by  the  carpenters  of  the  ship 
which  landed  us  here,  was  rotten  at  the 
end  of  a few  months,  and,  although  ex- 
hausted with  hunger  and  sickness,  we 
found  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of 
building  with  our  own  hands  this  small 
stone  house  which  now  constitutes  our 
palace. 

**  In  the  midst  of  these  tribulations  God 
has  blessed  our  ministry.  The  islanders 
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bare  become  more  bumaoised ; the  mis- 
sioaer  can  now  visit  the  different  tribes 
without  perils  and  the  fruits  which  relU 
gion  produces  in  hearts  make  us  forget 
all  our  pains.  Already  some  of  the  great 
chiefs  are  in  course  of  preparation  for 
baptism,  and  the  population  surrounding 
us  will  soon  all  become  Catholics.” 

While  his  lordship  of  Amata  thus  ad- 
dressed me,  1 contemplated  these  good 
savages  squatted  before  us,  for  they  had 
run  in  crowds  at  the  noise  of  our  arrival. 
Elach  figure  indicated  the  happiness  which 
our  visit  conveyed  to  them.  They  con- 
jured us  to  remain  with  them  in  New  Ca- 
ledonia. On  their  side,  some  young  in- 
dividuals, who  had  come  from  Puebo,  also 
invited  us  to  settle  ourselves  among  their 
tribe,  where  we  should  find,  they  said, 
quantities  of  cocoa-nuts  and  bread-fruit. 
Whilst  all  these  savages  were  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  and  reciting  their  prayers, 
to  show  me  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  imbibed  instruction  concerning  our 
holy  religion,  an  old  man  in  affliction 
came  to  report  to  me  that  he  was  ashamed 
not  to  know  how  to  speak  to  God,  but 
that  he  would  know  how  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  if  he  should  be  obliged  to 
pass  the  whole  night  making  one  of  his 
little  children  repeat  it  to  him. 

I could  not  sufflcieiitly  admire,  during 
my  brief  sojourn  in  their  island,  the  mer- 
cy of  the  Lord  and  blessings  of  his  grace 
on  the  hearts  of  these  ferocious  Caledo- 
nian cannibals.  They  thronged  to  the 
roadstead  in  order  to  aid  me  with  their 
canoes  in  landing  the  provisions  and  do- 
mestic animals  which  1 brought  to  the 
mission.  And  when,  on  their  return  from 
the  brig,  they  carried  with  them  the  bars 
of  iron,  implements,  and  planks  which  1 
brought  his  lordship.  Dr.  Douarre,  to  com- 
plete the  church  he  had  commenced,  they 
sang  our  European  airs  to  hymns  which 
our  fathers  had  translated  into  their  lan- 
guage. 

During  my  travels  with  his  lordship  of 
Amata,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  this  new  country,  we  have 


been  every  where  kindly  received.  The 
chief  of  the  tribes  invited  us  to  eat  their 
bread-fruit  and  ibeir  taro-root.  Sometimes 
they  offered  their  children  to  us  to  have 
them  instructed  at  home  with  us ; but  as 
it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  provide 
board  and  lodging  and  dress  for  them,  the 
impoverished  state  of  the  mission  does 
not  as  yet  enable  us  to  receive  more  than 
a very  small  number.  How  I then  appre- 
ciated the  halfpenny  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith!  It  will 
permit  us  shortly,  we  hope,  to  found 
schools  wherein  the  young  savage  will 
come  to  learn,  together  with  religion,  agri- 
culture and  the  pastoral  life. 

New  Caledouia  appears  to  me  destined 
to  become  one  day  one  of  the  most  im* 
portaut  missions  in  Oceanica.  Its  moun- 
tains, rivers,  waterfalls,  pasturages,  and 
forests,  offer  the  advantages  of  continents. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  60,000 
souls.  These  strong  aud  robust  men  will 
easily  become  a population  of  shepherds, 
aud  the  flocks  once  introduced  into  these 
countries,  cannibalism  will  disappear. 
The  New  Caledonian  is  not  destitute  of 
inclination  for  the  useful  arts ; his  arms, 
his  canoe,  made  with  a shell  or  knife,  or 
with  a stone  adze,  prove  his  dexterity  and 
his  patience;  his  net- work,  containing 
ammunition,  and  the  sling  he  makes  use 
of  iu  battle,  show  to  what  advantage  he 
will  one  day  turn  the  filaments  of  the  co- 
coa-tree and  of  other  indigenous  plants. 

Before  our  departure  from  New  Cale- 
donia we  were  visited  by  the  French  fri- 
gate, The  Heroine.  On  the  invitation  of 
its  excellent  commander,  Capl.  Lecompte, 
his  lordship  celebrated,  on  Sunday,  mass 
on  board,  in  the  presence  of  the  crew  and 
a great  number  of  natives,  who  thronged 
to  this  imposing  ceremony.  On  the  next 
day  a cross  was  elevated  upon  a small 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  port,  on  a hill 
of  coral  rocks  raised  by  the  natives.  This 
cross  raised  at  the  extremity  of  the  world 
by  the  hands  of  united  seamen,  mission- 
era  and  converted  savages,  over  the  un- 
noticed tQmb  of  a French  officer  (Lieuie- 
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nant  Kermadec),  who  died  some  years 
since  upon  these  hitherto  inhospitable 
shores,  will  serve  as  a beacon  to  the  ships 
entering  the  port  whilst  they  are  coasting 
its  dangerous  reefs.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
it  will  be  a sign  of  salvation  presented  by 
religion  to  all  those  who  shall  be  threat- 
ened with  the  storm  or  the  shoal. 

After  passing  twelve  days  at  New  Ca- 
ledonia, we  embarked,  to  set  sail  for  Ton- 
ga-tabou.  I shall  state  but  little  concerning 
this  island,  the  principal  of  the  Friendly 
archipelago.  You  have  received  infor- 
mation concerning  it  by  the  former  report 
of  its  missioners.  Fathers  Chevron  and 
Grange.  It  lies  low,  is  sandy,  and  suf- 
ficiently wooded;  the  population  may 
Mhount  to  about  12,000  souls.  The  num- 
ber of  baptized  Catholics  and  catechumens 
is  about  600.  A stranger  arriving  in  their 
island  distinguishes  them,  without  pre- 
vious knowledge,  from  the  Protestants  or 
pagans,  by  their  modest  and  reserved  air. 
I saw  them  in  the  church  at  their  evening 
and  morning  prayers,  which  are  recited 
publicly  each  day,  and  they  edified  me  by 
their  excellent  demeanor;  I was  especial- 
ly afiected  by  the  harmony  and  the  piety 
with  which  they  sang  the  hymns  during 
the  holy  mass.  Their  taste  for  music  is 
such  that  they  repeat  these  hymns  day 
and  night ; they  even  recite  them  along- 
side the  sick  and  the  dying:  it  is  their 
mode  of  praying  for  them  and  testifying 
their  friendship. 

The  Catholic  missioners  have  found  in 
this  island  great  obstacles  to  their  minis- 
try, both  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants 
and  from  the  natives,  who  despise  stran- 
gers, and  deem  themselves  the  first  people 
in  the  world.  They  have  also  suffered  in 
consequence  of  a sort  of  community  of 
property,  which  is  really  disastrous,  inas- 
much as  it  abstracts  from  labor  and  eco- 
nomy for  the  profit  of  vagrancy  and  idle- 
ness. Undoubtedly  our  brethren  will,  in 
due  time,  succeed  in  modifying  a social 
system  so  opposed  to  true  civilization. 

I was  eager  to  see  his  lordship,  Dr.  Ba- 
taillon,  the  apostle  of  the  island  of  Wallis. 


After  sojourning  a week  at  Tonga  1 em- 
barked again  with  Father  Calinon,  and 
we  sailed  towards  this  earthly  paradise  of 
Ocean ica.  What  a happiness  I experi- 
enced in  casting  myself  at  the  feet  of  this 
worthy  bishop,  my  former  school-fellow, 
whose  letters  I had  perused  with  such  in- 
terest in  Europe;  who  had  seen  himself 
reduced  in  the  time  of  his  distress,  to  so- 
licit and  be  refused  permission  to  eat  the 
refuse  of  swine,  and  whose  modesty  was 
always  such,  that  we  ascertained  the 
greater  part  of  his  sufferings  only  through 
the  native  converts ! 

How  gratified  the  heart  of  the  bishop 
and  apostle  must  now  l>e!  What  a pro- 
digious change  has  been  effected  in  his 
island  as  to  its  moral  and  physical  rela- 
tions! All  the  reports  I bad  received  con- 
cerning it  fell  short  of  what  I witnessed. 
Did  the  good  times  of  the  primitive  church 
present  a more  affecting  spectacle  of  chas- 
tity, union,  and  piety  7 The  follies  and 
superstitions  of  paganism  have  vanished. 
God,  neverthless,  whose  designs  are  im- 
penetrable, has  not  wished  that  this  peo- 
ple, recently  become  Catholic,  should  be 
free  from  trials ; he  has  stationed,  in  the 
vicinity  and  on  the  same  island,  new 
Amalecites,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
faith  and  test  the  fidelity  of  the  Catholic 
converts.  These  are  200  Protestants, 
brought  over  from  Vavao,  in  1843,  by  an 
individual  named  Poi,  brother  of  the  ac- 
tual king  of  Wallis.  This  chief,  who 
aspires  to  the  crown,  avails  himself  of 
this  band  of  dissenters  in  order  to  main- 
tain his  pretensions  against  Tonga-hala, 
his  rival;  this  occasionally  disturbs  the 
peace  of  the  island,  and  exercises  the  vir- 
tue and  patience  of  the  Catholics. 

The  Wallis  group  consists  of  several 
small  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is 
scarcely  three  leagues  in  length  by  as  ma- 
ny in  breadth.  Its  population  does  not 
exceed  3,000  souls.  It  is  visibly  progress- 
ing in  point  of  increased  morality  and 
the  cessation  of  cannibalism.  Two  very 
neat  churches  have  been  erected,  as  well 
as  an  humble  chapel.  Besides  these  de- 
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cent  MDctuaries,  'Wallis  also  possesses 
several  other  establishments  which  evi- 
dence real  progress  in  the  arts,  and  which 
1 merely  mention  inasmuch  as  they  are 
already  known  to  you.  First,  then,  is 
the  printing  establishment,  directed  by  one 
of  our  Fathers,  and  worked  with  rare  in- 
telligence by  young  neophytes.  All  the 
religious  books,  grammars  and  hymns, 
which  we  have  given  to  each  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  which  they  carefully  treasure,  all 
those  which  our  brethren  commence  to 
distribute  in  the  adjacent  archipelagoes, 
have  issued  from  the  presses  of  Wallis. 
Then  there  is  a workshop  for  the  carpen- 
ter’s trade;  lastly,  there  are  schools  fre- 
quented by  the  entire  population.  At 
nightfall,  wheu  the  church-bell  tolls  the 
hour  for  school,  you  see  each  native,  with 
his  book  in  one  hand  and  his  lamp  in  the 
other,  hurrying  to  the  place  appointed  for 
public  instruction. 

This  mission,  I repeat,  seemed  to  me 
an  earthly  paradise;  1 could  have  wished 
to  fix  ray  residence  there,  but  duty  requir- 
ed me  to  proceed  further.  I therefore 
again  took  to  sea,  and  was  still  accompa- 
nied by  Father  Calinon  and  Brother 
Charles,  whom  his  lordship.  Dr.  Batail- 
loD^  sent  from  Wallis  to  the  Navigator’s. 
Isles.  Having  soon  made  these  islands, 
we  experienced  some  difficulty  in  enter- 
ing the  port.  At  length,  arriving  at  Up- 
ulu,  we  reached  the  house  of  the  chief, 
who  had  received  Father  Roudaire,  and 
had  a bamboo  hut  erected  for  him  next  to 
his  own. 

A'solemn  feast  was  prepared  by  the 
excellent  chief  in  honor  of  us.  We  Were 
placed  next  to  the  king,  in  a company  of 
numerous  guests,  and  every  thing  passed 
off  with  the  politeness  and  decencies  pre- 
scribed by  the  ceremonial  of  half  savage 
people.  I augured  favorably  from  this 
reception,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  natives  give  more  hopes  at 
present.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Protestant,  ministers  to  hinder  the  admis- 
sion of  our  brethren  into  the  archipelago, 
they  had  been  there  four  months,  and 
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already  they  reckoned  300  catechumens, 
including  those  at  Upulu  and  Latele,  in 
the  island  of  Savai.  Our  appearance  in 
these  islands  will  stimulate  the  tendency 
of  the  inhabitants  towards  Catholicism — 
a tendency  which  is  rather  increased  by 
the  preceding  vexatious  and  fiscal  exac- 
tions of  the  Methodist  preachers. 

1 shall  not  enter  into  other  details  con- 
cerning this  mission,  which  was  only 
commencing  at  the  period  of  my  visit. 
The  four  missioners  there  impatiently  ex- 
pect new  brethren  to  share  their  labors, 
and  additional  aid  from  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith,  by  means  of  which  they 
will  be  enabled  to  raise  to  the  Lord,  in 
this  hitherto  infidel  country,  a fe^  some- 
what suitable  temples,  and  some  humble 
residences  to  shelter  themselves  against 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

There  still  remained  to  be  visited  the 
mission  in  Lakeba  in  the  Figee  group, 
and  that  of  Futuna.  I experienced  ex-  . 
treme  mortification  in  not  being  able  to 
touch  at  these  two  stations.  Engagements 
I had  entered  into  with  my  ship-captain 
prevented  me.  But  Father  Matthieu,  pro- 
vicar of  his  lordship.  Dr.  Bataillon,  had 
recently  passed  through  them,  and  I ga- 
thered from  him  the  information  I trans- 
mit. The  inhabitants  of  Futuna,  who 
are  all  Catholics,  are  by  no  means  inferior 
in  their  faith,  their  moral  innocence,  and 
their  piety,  to  the  Christians  of  Wallis. 
The  king  of  this  island  exhibits  the  zeal 
of  an  apostle.  He  every  where  declares 
himself  the  protector  of  the  missioners, 
and  is  as  a father  over  his  subjects. 

At  Lakeba,  in  the  Figee  group,  our 
brethren  have  suffered  persecution  and 
all  sorts  of  privations  reserved  in  these 
islauds  for  the  missioners  who  commence 
their  apostolic  labors.  God  has  not  aban- 
doned them ; He  came  visibly  to  their  re- 
lief in  several  circumstances,  and  now 
they  entertain  great  hopes.  This  Figee 
group,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  Central  Oceanica,  consists  of  a great 
many  islands  more  or  le.s8  extensive,  and 
divided  into  petty  kingdoms,  often  tribu- 
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tarjr  to  each  other,  and  the  populatioo  of 
which  is  not  easily  ascertainable.  His 
lordship.  Dr.  Baiaillon,  has  greatly  at 
heart  to  accelerate  the  publication  of  the 
Gospel  among  these  islanders,  and  ear- 
nestly solicits  for  additional  laborers. 

It  was  time  to  return  to  Sydney.  After 
spending  some  days,  which  glided  away 
too  rapidly,  with  our  dear  brethren  in  the 
Navigator’s  Isles,  we  separated  from  them, 
leaving  them  comforted  by  our  visit,  and 
encouraged  by  the  small  relief  which  we 
conveyed  them.  We  moored  off  the  island 
of  Tonga,  where  I left  Father  Calinon, 
and  took  on  board  Father  Grange,  whose 
* exhausted  constitution  required  a change 
of  clir^te.  Our  passage  was  long,  irk- 
some, and  dangerous.  Our  provisions  fell 
short,  and  we  were  reduced  to  rations. 
Happily,  we  were  off  the  coast  of  New 
Holland ; the  report  of  several  discharges 
of  cannon  announced  our  distress;  a ves- 
sel on  its  passage  came  to  our  relief;  and 
at  length,  we  again  beheld  Sydney,  after 
five  months  of  navigation. 

From  this  station,  which  is  my  ordina- 
ry residence,  allow  me,  reverend  sirs,  to 
trace  an  historical  sketch  of  the  religious 
establishments  we  have  just  visited,  in 
order  to  fix  the  precise  dates  of  the  differ- 
ent epochs  of  their  foundation. 

Upon  the  24th  of  December,  1836,  his 
lordship.  Dr.  PompaHier,  left  France  with 
four  priests  of  the  Society  of  Mary,  and 
three  lay  brothers.  One  of  these  original 
missioners.  Father  Brel,  died  on  the  pass- 
age. 

Upon  the  Ist  of  November,  1837,  the 
ship  anchored  at  Wallis,  and  landed  there 
the  Rev.  Father  Bataillon,  without  any 
other  arms  than  the  cross  against  heresy, 
which  had  its  ministers  installed  in  the 
adjacent  archipelagoes,  and  against  idola- 
try, which  had  pagan  kings  for  protectors. 

The  island  of  Futuna,  which  is  one 
day’s  distance  from  Wallis,  received  short- 
ly after  the  Rev.  Father  Chanel.  The 
first  apostle  of  that  island,  he  became  three 
years  subsequently  its  first  martyr:  he  had 
sown  a bountiful  harvest,  which  he  wa- 


tered with  his  blood,  and  which  the  mit- 
sioners  now  joyfully  reap. 

At  length,  upon  the  10th  of  January, 
1838,  his  lordship.  Dr.  PompaHier,  dis- 
embarked at  Hokianga,  in  New  Zealand. 
He  found  upon  this  wide  territory  some 
Catholic  colonists  from  England  and  Ire- 
land, several  tribes  already  won  over  to 
Protestantism,  and  the  immense  majority 
of  the  population  still  pagans.  His  lord- 
ship fixed  his  episcopal  see  in  the  north- 
ern district,  and  his  church  was  then  con- 
stituted. 

The  subsequent  missioners  swelled  to 
forty- five  the  number  of  priests,  or  brother 
catechists,  who  were  despatched  towards 
New  Zealand.  The  stations  quickly  mul- 
tiplied, and  the  mission  of  Tonga-tabon 
was  founded  in  July,  1842. 

The  numerous  archipelagoes  of  West- 
ern Ocean ica  being  separated  by  immense 
intervening  distances,  unfrequented  by 
ships,  the  Holy  See  decided  on  multiply- 
ing apostolical  vicariates  there.  His  lord- 
ship,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Bataillon  was 
named  to  that  of  Central  Oceanica,  and 
consecrated  at  Wallis  upon  the  3d  of  De- 
cember, 1843.  His  jurisdiction  compris- 
ed, in  addition  to  other  archipelagoes,  the 
Figee  group,  which  received  in  1844  two 
priests  and  a lay  brother,  and  Navigators’ 
Isles,  where  two  new  missions  were  in- 
augurated one  year  subsequently.  This 
vicariate  numbered,  in  January,  1846, 
twenty-one  religious  of  the  Society  of 
Mary.  I do  not  include  in  this  number 
his  lordship,  the  bishop  of  Amata,  coad- 
jutor of  his  lordship.  Dr.  Bataillon,' who 
was  sent  to  New  Caledonia,  at  the  other 
extremity  of  Central  Oceanica,  and  who, 
in  conjunction  with  two  priests  and  two 
brothers,  began  upon  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1843,  this  long-tried  mission. 

It  now  constitutes  a third  vicariate, 
which  comprises  New  Caledonia  and 
New  Hebrides.  His  lordship,  the  bishop 
of  Amata  directs  it,  his  sole  fellow-labor- 
ers consisting  of  five  religious,  including 
priests  or  catechists. 

A fourth  vicariate,  that  of  Melanesia 
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mod  Micronesia,  was  established  in  1844. 
His  lordship,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Epalle, 
bishop  of  Sion,  its  titular,  had  brought 
with  him  twelve  priests  or  brethren  of  the 
Society  of  Mary.  You  are  aware  that  he 
watered  with  his  blood  this  archipelago, 
where  the  mission  has  since  been  estab- 
lished in  1846.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Col- 
lomb,  named  his  coadjutor,  now  replaces 
him  with  the  title  of  vicar-apostolic. 

The  difficulty  of  holding  communica- 
tion, and  the  dangers  encountered  by  the 
missioners,  impressed  upon  the  Society 
of  Mary  the  urgent  necessity  of  having 
correspondents  at  Sydney,  in  New  Hol- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
apostles  of  Western  Oceanica;  two  priests 
and  one  brother  settled  there  in  1845. 

Such,  reverend  sirs,  has  been  the  pro- 
gress of  events  and  the  successive  founda- 
tions since  1837,  at  which  epoch  the  mis- 
sion originated.  I shall  briefly  sum  up 
the  religious  and  social  results  obtained 
by  the  preaching  in  Oceanica. 

It  becomes  requisite  for  the  due  appre- 
ciation of  these  results  to  notice  the  main 
diflSculties  which  obstructed  the  progress 
of  the  Gospel  in  these  neglected  archipe- 
lagoes, which  are  the  poorest  and  most 
insulated  upon  the  globe.  I shall  not  al- 
lude to  the  thousand  dialects,  which  are 
like  so  many  fetters  upon  the  zeal  of  the 
missioner,  all  these  populations  speaking 
languages  which  difler  as  widely  as  the 
color  of  their  countenances;  nor  to  the 
old  superstitions,  which  arm  in  their  de- 
fence the  authority  of  time  and  the  inter- 
ested fanaticism  of  the  priests  who  main- 
tain them;  nor  of  the  calumnies  which 
Protestantism  has  scattered  before  us  all 
orer  the  coast,  in  order  to  hinder  us  from 
finding  there  any  harbor  or  asylum.  But, 
contemplating  alone  the  resistance  of  a 
corrupted  heart,  we  may  fancy  what  sort 
of  morality  that  people  exhibit  who  only 
fear  the  chief  that  commands  them,  and 
follow  in  every  thing  else  the  bent  of  sa- 
vage nature.  In  the  majority  of  the  isles 
where  the  European  hasjiot  yet  peoetrat- 
td,  the  natives  still  devour  their  enemieSj 


and  sometimes  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
tribe.  Even  family  ties  are  as  little  re- 
garded as  those  of  humanity. 

Now-a-days  a new  world  has  started 
up,  as  it  were,  under  the  hands  of  the 
Catholic  priesL  Wherever  the  influence 
of  the  missioner  has  been  felt,  the  king, 
whose  will  was  the  sole  code  of  his  tribe, 
reigns  like  a father  in  the  midst  of  his 
converted  subjects:  peace  has  come  to 
the  valleys  which  were  for  a long  time 
battle-fields;  their  duties  are  fulfilled  by 
ail  the  members  composing  the  family 
circle,  and  the  child  fosters  his  mother, 
to  outrage  whom  he  formerly  deemed  ho- 
norable. The  people  are  not  only  ashamed 
of  the  state  of  cannibalism  in  which  they 
lived,  but  also  gradually  lay  aside  the  in- 
dolence so  natural  under  the  enervating 
effects  of  a tropical  climate.  They  ask 
the  missioner  for  implements,  in  order  to 
imitate  the  operations  they  have  witnessed 
him  performing,  either  in  the  construction 
of  his  hut,  or  in  pulverising  the  soil  des- 
tined to  receive  the  cereals  of  Europe,  and 
naturalise  in  these  blands  the  greater  part 
of  our  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  native 
also  essays  to  till,  and  we  hope  that  he 
will  shortly  be  enabled  to  gather,  by  the 
side  of  the  indigenous  yam,  bread-fruit- 
tree,  and  cocoa-nuts,  exotic  almonds,  apri- 
cots, peaches,  oranges,  citrons,  figs  and 
grapes.  1 shall  not  repeat  what  I have 
stated  of  their  eagerness  to  frequent  our 
workshops  and  schools,  of  their  progress 
in  the  study  of  our  languages,  of  their 
application  to  the  manual  arts,  and  their 
aptitude  to  rear  flocks.  These  happy  dis- 
positions only*  await  the  necessary  imple- 
ments and  more  numerous  instructors  to 
difi'use  universally  over  Oceanica  the 
blessing  of  Christian  civilization. 

Viewed  ^n  a religious  light,  there  is  a 
general  movement  over  all  Oceanica  in 
favor  of  Catholicism.  Our  holy  religion, 
which  was  almost  unknown  ten  years 
since  in  Western  Oceanica,  has  at  present 
fervent  neophytes  in  New  Zealand,  the 
Friendly  Archipelago,  Navigator’s  Isles, 
Figee,  New  Caledonia,  and  even  in 
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knesia.  The  cross  now  glitters  id  all  the 
ports,  over  all  the  islands  where  the  mis^ 
sioner  has  landed ; it  is  hailed  in  the  dis- 
tance, like  hope,  by  that  multitude  of 
chiefs  who  ask  for  priests,  and  to  whom 
we  hare  only  been  as  yet  enabled  to  con- 
vey promises. 

Four  apostolic  vicariates  have  been 
erected  by  the  Holy  see  in  these  savage 
countries.  They  already  comprise  sixty 


5 

missioners  and  forty  catechists  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Mary.  Wallis  and  Futuna,  which 
are  entirely  converted,  are  the  most  pre- 
cious conquest  and  sweetest  consolation. 

Thus,  reverend  sirs,  scarcely  eleven 
years  have  elapsed  since  Catholic  Enrope 
has  been  occupied  with  Western  Oceani- 
ca,  and  you  perceive  what  it  has  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  Association  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 


(Tranalated  for  this  Mafazine.) 

VOIGT’S  CHARACTER  OF  ST.  GREGORY  VII.« 


E HAVE  portrayed 
Gregory  by  his  acts*. 
During  his  lifetime 
a great  number  of 
miracles  were  attri- 
buted to  him.  The 
men  of  the  middle 
ages  delighted  in  re- 
cognizing something 
supernatural,  some- 
thing beyond  this 
perishable  clay,  nay, 
something  divine,  in 
a genius  so  great,  in 
a man  of  such  piety 
and  holiness.  To 
historians  of  a cer- 
tain class,  these  mi- 
racles have  become  an  object  of  contempt, 
and  sometimes  the  subject  of  bitter  rail- 
lery, nevertheless,  they  proclaim  a great 
historical  truth : they  bear  witness  in 
favor  of  the  man  to  whom  they  are  at- 
tributed; they  are  an  irrefragable  testi- 
mony of  the  holiness  of  his  life  ; for  men 

* While  the  chair  of  Peter  ia  oesapied  hr  a 
pootiff,  whoae  poaition  ia,  in  many  reapecta,  like 
that  of  Gregory  VII,  it  may  be  intereating  to 
aurvey  the  character  of  the  latter,  aa  drawn  by 
an  eminent  Protestant  writer,  nhoae  yiewa  are  ao 
much  more  solid  and  just  than  thoae  of  many  of 
hla  co*reiigioniata,  who  have  contented  them- 
aelvea  with  re-echoing  the  yoioe  of  prejudice, 
instead  of  consulting  the  faCta  of  hiatory.  Piua 
IX,  like  Gregory  VII,  has  been  called  to  the 
reformation  of  practical  abuaea,  in  the  removal  of 
whioh  the  aame  profound  wiadom  and  andaunted 


are  not  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  super- 
natural power  to  one  who  does  not  pos- 
sess some  eztfaordinary  virtues. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  line  which 
we  have  prescribed  to  ourselves,  to  speak 
of  the  authenticity  or  number  of  the  mira- 
cles attributed  to  Gregory ; we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  single  observation 
that  they  proved  that  his  contemporaries 
and  friends  considered  him  as  a man 
endowed  with  a power  more  than  human, 
as  one  who  controlled  the  secret  powers 
of  nature,  who  read  the  hearts  and 
thoughts  of  his  fellow-men,  who  bad  the 
power  of  curing  diseases,  nay,  farther, 
that  they  went  even  to  the  extent  of 
believing  that  a certain  secret  virtue 
flowed  from  his  garments,  and  that  mira- 
cles were  performed  at  his  tomb. 

To  enlarge  further  upon  the  character 
of  Gregory  seems  to  os  superfluous; 
there  are  his  acts,  his  letters,  his  words : 
they  pourtray  his  character,  and  display 
the  principle  and  end  of  all  his  thoughts. 
To  undertake  his  defence  were  useless; 

firmacM  are  needed.  Gregory  Vll  had  ia  view 
the  independeDCe  of  the  church  and  itt  lib^tioa 
froip  the  trammels  of  temporal  power  : Pias  IX 
is  also  laboriag  for  the  mater  freedom  of 
church,  in  widening  the  bounds  of  true  political 
freedom.  Both  pontiffs  will  ever  be  regarded  as 
illustrioua  champions  of  liberty.  The  oxtrart 
which  wc  here  present  from  Voigt’s  HiUoire  ii 
Gregoirt  VII  et  de  son  stedc,  was  translated  by 
Engeae  Lynch,  Eaq.,  whoae  premature  death,  a 
few  years  m,  was  so  mnoh  lamented  by  fU 
who  knew  him.— Eorroa. 
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we  know  his  life.  Nevertheless,  it  is  our 
duty  to  resist  a mode  of  judging  him,  as 
opposed  to  fair  dealing  as  to  historical 
truth.  It  is  rare  iu  history  to  meet  with 
a character  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
such  diversity  of  judgment — which  has 
been  the  object  of  so  much  blame  on  the 
one  side  and  of  so  much  eulogy  on  the 
other.  The  one  beheld  in  him  a bold  bad 
man,  full  of  schemes,  a rash  innovator, 
combining  at  the  same  time  all  the  adroit- 
ness of  a courtier,  and  the  courage,  energy 
and  firmness  of  a hero.  According  to 
these,  under  an  exterior  of  noble  defiance 
he  concealed  all  that  is  base  and  vile. 
He  is  a pretended  saint,  who  is  adored 
by  his  partisans,  a man  without  religion, 
faith  or  belief,  who  was  called  by  one  of 
his  intimate  friends  Saint  Satan,*’  The 
other  side  point  to  his  patience,  his  unal- 
terable kindness  of  disposition,  his  charity 
“that  prerenteth,’’  and  his  holiness  of 
life.  The  first  admire  the  greatness  of 
his  genius,  his  extraordinary  talents,  his 
rare  perspicuity,  and  his  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  human  hean,  but  charge 
him,  at  the  same  time,  with  dissimula- 
tion and  perfidy,  with  indomitable  pride, 
immeasurable  ambition,  with  recklessness 
and  obstinacy.  The  second  paint  him 
bold  and  courageous  as  a soldier,  pru- 
dent as  a senator,  zealous  as  a prophet, 
and  serene  in  his  manners. 

We  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  the  dis- 
cussion. The  facts  which  we  have 
shown,  the  thoughts,  the  actions,  and  the 
object  of  this  pontiff,  prove  on  which  side 
the  truth  is  to  be  found,  and  form  a far 
better  reply  to  the  partial  opinions  of  his 
judges  than  any  we  could  make.  It  is 
impossible  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
character  of  Gregory  which  would  meet 
the  approbation  of  all  parties.  His  great 
idea,  and  he  had  but  one,  is  before  us  : — 
Gie  indepmdenct  af  the  ehureh.  This  is 
the  point  from  which  all  his  actions,  his 
writings  and  his  thoughts,  like  so  many 
luminous  rays,  diverged.  The  indepen- 
dence of  the  ehureh — this  was  the  idea 
which  gave  him  that  prodigious  activity ; 


it  was  to  this  idea  he  sacrificed  his  life ; 
this  was  the  soul  of  all  his  operations. 

The  civil  power  sought  to  be  one,  to 
become  a perfect  and  homogeneous  whole; 
Gregory  labored  in  the  same  manner  to 
secure  to  the  church  a perfect  unity,  and 
a superiority  over  every  other  power.* 
The  church,  according  to  him,  ought  to 
be  great,  strong  and  powerful ; the  state 
ought  to  be  subject  to  it,  because  the 
church  is  established  by  God,  whilst 
royalty  takes  its  origin  from  men,  and 
only  exercises  a limited  and  conditional 
sway.  To  gain  this  point,  to  consolidate 
it  and  make  it  dominant  in  every  land 
and  through  every  age;  such  was  the 
constant  end  of  Gregory’s  efforts,  and 
such,  according  to  the  deep  conviction  of 
his  soul,  was  the  duty  of  his  ministiy. 
Such  is  the  conclusion  from  his  letters, 
which  are,  after  all,  the  best  sources  to 
which  we  can  refer,  if  we  wish  to  form 
a just  estimate  of  his  character. 

For  the  execution  of  such  a plan,  what 
was  necessary  to  be  done?  Almost  every 
thing  that  Gregory  did.  He  wished  to 
elevate  the  church  above  the  state,  in  or- 
der to  rescue  its  ministers  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  state;  to  withdraw  their 
election,  their  dignity,  their  existence, 
their  conduct,  and  their  punishment  from 
the  control  of  temporal  princes. — And 
who  in  those  obscure  periods  was  better 
able  to  make  a proper  selection  of  bishops 
— the  church  or  the  state?  What  was 
the  principal  object  which  guided  the 
kings  of  those  days  in  the  selection  of 
those  dignitaries?  Did  they  seek  out  men 
fitted  to  be  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  peo- 
ple; or  did  they  not  rather  choose  men 
better  fitted  to  wield  the  sword?  And 
were  these  selections  such  as  suited  the 
church?  It  was  for  these  reasons  that 
Gregory  desired  to  render  the  church  in- 

* The  roiritual  [tower,  which  it  the  reprctea- 
tMtire  of  God  on  earth,  it  in  iUelf  tuperior  to  the 
temporal  power,  because  all  men  are  amenable 
to  the  law  of  God.  Order  therefore  requires 
that  all  men  should  obey  the  church  : not  indeed 
that  ciril  matters  should  be  administered  or  con- 
trolled by  the  ecclesiastical  order;  but  that  all 
men,  whether  in  public  or  private  life,  should  be 
obedient  ehildreo of  the  church  of  God. — Eon  oh 
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dependent,  and  withdraw  the  bishops  from 
the  control  of  the  civil  power. 

It  was  not  only  important,  but  abso- 
lutely indispensable  for  the  success  of  this 
pontiff’s  plan,  to  maintain  and  extend  the 
belief  in  the  subordination  of  the  emperor 
and  of  all  temporal  rulers  to  the  church.* 
So  long  as  the  contrary  opinion  prevailed 
in  the  minds  of  men,  it  was  impossible  to 
dream  of  realizing  his  grand  idea.  For 
whilst  the  emperor  decided  upon  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Roman  pontiff,  whilst  he  had 
the  power  of  controlling  and  destroying 
the  papal  decrees,  and  whilst  the  will  of 
the  pope  was  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
emperor,  there  could  be  no  hope  of  reform. 
And  it  was  for  this  cause  that  Gregory 
insisted  upon  the  submission  of  the  em- 
peror to  the  decrees  of  the  church.  He 
commenced  by  mildness,  but  when  that 
proved  unavailing,  he  used  severity;  Hen- 
ry yielded.  The  freedom  of  the  church 
required,  therefore,  the  annihilation  of  the 
subjection  of  the  Holy  See  to  the  impe- 
rial power. 

If  Gregory  claimed  a similar  authority 
over  France,  Denmark,  Russia,  Dalmatia, 
Hungary,  Corsica  and  Sardinia;  if  he 
considered  himself  authorised  to  demand 
the  Peter-pence  in  England ; it  may  be 
safely  asserted  in  each  and  all  of  these 
cases,  that  the  onfy  object  he  had  in  view 
was  the  independence  of  the  church. 
Profoundly  convinced  that  religion  could 
alone  secure  safety,  happiness,  and  uni- 
versal peace  to  the  world;  he  was  equally 
persuaded  that  the  only  organ  of  religion 
was  the  church,  which  in  his  eyes  was 
the  interpreter  of  the  will  of  the  Most 
High.  But  for  the  attainment  of  this  end 
the  church  needed  and  was  entitled  to 
some  means  of  subsistence;  and  the  more 
she  became  disconnected  with  the  state 
and  broke  the  chains  which  until  that 
time  had  held  her  in  subjection,  the  more 

* Temporml  rulers,  as  well  as  private  citizens, 
are  bound  to  confonu  their  actions  to  the  law  of 
God,  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  church  to  pro- 
elaim  and  enforce.  Such  alto  was  the  universal 
belief  in  the  time  of  Gregory  VJI ; but  the  pas- 
sions of  men  led  them  into  a course  at  variance 
with  their  priaciploa.~£MTO». 


necessary  it  became  to  provide  othec 
means  of  support.  Restored  to  liberty, 
she  must  look  to  herself  and  to  her  own 
intrinsic  rights,  and  not  to  the  benefactiona 
of  the  state.  The  church  was,  wherever 
adorers  of  Christ  were  to  be  found.  Jeaua 
Christ  had  built  her  upon  the  rock,  the 
apostle  Peter;  wherever,  therefore,  was 
the  church,  there  was  the  right  of  Peter, 
the  right  of  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  power  of  the  pontiff. 

To  judge  of  the  intentions  and  convic- 
tions of  Gregory,  we  must  examid%  his 
acts  and  bis  wriiings;  we  have  do  other 
source  from  which  we  can  derive  the 
truth.  In  seeking  to  discover  the  source 
of  a stream,  we  are  forced  to  stop  at  the 
fool  of  the  mountain  from  which  the  wa- 
ter gushes;  we  cannot  go  further  and  ex* 
amine  the  secret  ways  by  which  its  waters 
are  collected.  If  the  stream  be  clear  and 
pure,  we  call  its  sources  pure. 

Gregory  has  done  enough  to  ^oid 
grounds  of  judging  his  character.  His 
deeds  are  open  to  our  view;  he  has  in  no 
manner  concealed  them.  What  do  they 
prove?  They  prove  that  he  had  but  one 
thought,  one  idea,  one  end.  If  then  we 
find  all  the  acts  of  his  life  which  history 
has  preserved,  are  directed  towards  this 
important  end;  if  they  have  been  mature- 
ly weighed ; if  they  be  found  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a profound  conviction,  and 
conscientious  sense  of  duty  : if  all  are  the 
expression  of  one  leading  idea  that  gov- 
erned him  through  life,  we  have  no  right 
to  find  fault  with  the  secondary  and  ac- 
cessory acts  which  were  essential  to  the 
achievement  of  this  great  end. 

Ail  then  that  we  have  to  do,  is  to  exa- 
mine whether  iliis  one  great  end  and  idea, 
of  Gregory’s  life,  merits  our  praise  or 
censure.  Gregory  has  shared  the  lot  of 
all  the  great  names  of  history ; — motives 
have  been  attributed  to  him,  the  existence 
of  which  it  would  be  difficult,  not  to  say 
impossible  to  prove.  It  is  pretended  that 
he  sought  to  establish  an  absolute  and  uni- 
versal despotism,* — that  he  was  led  away 

* Bowsr,  HiiUqfthi  Rom.  b.6,  p.  6(0. 
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hf  t boundless  ambitioa  and  insufieraUe 
pride,  and  that  to  the  gratification  of  these 
tiro  paasious  he  had  sacrificed  every 
thing;*  and  yet  eren  those  who  are  ini* 
Bieai  to  Gregory  are  obliged  to  admit  that 
the  leading  idea  of  this  pontifif — the  inde- 
pendence of  the  church, — was  indispen- 
sable to  the  propagation  of  religion,  and 
the  reformation  of  society;  and  that  to 
attain  this  end  it  was  necessary  to  break 
the  bonds  which  had  until  his  time  held 
the  church  in  subjection  to  the  state,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  religion ; — that  the 
church  is  and  ought  to  be  ensemble,^* 
a whole,-— one  of  itself,  and  by  itself;  a 
divine  institution,  whose  salutary  influ- 
ence over  men  ought  never  to  be  averted 
by  any  earthly  prince.  The  church  is  a 
society  of  God,  whose  goods  and  privi- 
leges no  mortal  can  wrest  to  himself; 
whose  jurisdiction  no  prince,  without 
crime,  can  usurp : and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  there  is  but  one  God  and  one  faith, 
so  there  is  but  one  church  and  one  chief. 
The  letters  of  Gregory  are  filled  with  this 
idea;  he  had  a deep  and  abiding  convic- 
tion that  he  was  called  to  realize  it,  and 
be  consecrated  the  labors  of  his  life  to 
the  mighty  vocation. 

Is  Gregory  to  be  censured  for  nourish- 
ing this  great  idea?  Is  the  idea  itself  to 
be  combated  as  wild  and  exaggerated? 
Either  assertion  would  be  senseless  and 
unjust. 

The  genius  of  despotism  had  perished 
with  the  Asiatic  empire — the  restless  re- 
publics of  Athens  and  Rome  had  disap- 
peared ; the  political  tendency  of  the  age 
of  Gregory  was  towards  monarchy : every 
thing  was  modeled  upon  this  form ; each 
one  sought  to  be  something,  first  to  him- 
self and  afterwards  to  the  whole.  Dukes 
surrounded  emperors;  princes  surrounded 
dukes:  after  these  followed  vassals,  ar- 
rier-vassals  and  feudatories ; all  ranged 
around  their  respective  lords.  In  fine, 
all  things  were  forming  into  monarchical 
oorporations.  Why  then  should  the 

* Siimondi,  HUUrirt  dt$  Ripub,  Italienna, 
IOB.i,p.  29S. 


church,  which  is  essentially  monarchical, 
why  should  it  not  labour  in  the  same 
path?*  Why  reproach  the  popes  with 
having  shared  the  spirit  of  their  epoch  ? 
Of  having  followed  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  age  in  which  they  lived? 
And  when  beyond  this  a man  presents 
himself,  announcing  clearly  what  he  con- 
ceives, who  acts  with  energy  and  con<» 
sistently  with  these  views;  who,  urged 
on  by  profound  conviction,  overthrows 
the  obstacles  which  oppose  his  great  end, 
elevates  all  that  sustains  and  supports  it, 
who  destroys  that  which  seems  to  be  in- 
jurious, and  sows  that  which  appears 
likely  to  yield  good  fruit;  certainly  such  a 
man  deserves  our  admiration  and  respect. 

To  have  been  other  than  he  was,  not 
to  have  the  idea  which  animated  him, 
Gregory  would  have  had  to  pass  through 
our  schools  of  modern  civilization  and  of 
rationalist  doctrines;  to  have  acted  with 
less  vigor  and  resolution,  his  destiny 
should  have  been  cast  in  our  day.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  fact.  He  lived  in  a 
gross  age,  in  an  age  of  iron  which  has 
nothing  in  common  with  ours ; and  con- 
sequently his  acts  cannot  be*judged  by 
our  principles  or  by  our  manners.  If  we 
wish  to  form  a correct  opinion  of  the 
character  of  Gregory,  we  must  have  a 
just  conception  of  the  age  and  circum- 
stances of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
We  must  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  situation  and  constitution  of  the 
church,  its  relations  with  the  state  and 
its  disorders;  we  must  seriously  examine 
the  state  of  the  clergy, f its  spirit,  its  ten- 
dency, rudeness,  degeneracy,  and  forget- 
fulness of  all  duty  and  discipline;  its 
ignorance  and  pride,  and  lastly,  we  must 

* The  chareh,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Spald- 
ing, **  it  an  elective  monarchy,  an  aristocracy  of 
merit,  and  a democracy  without  party  factions.** 
It  combines  all  the  excellencies  of  the  rariout 
forms  of  civil  government,  without  their  defects. 
The  object  of  Gregory  Vll  was  not  to  introdnea 
a new  mode  of  adminiatration  into  the  chareh, 
but  to  maintain  the  constitution  which  it  had 
originally  received  from  its  divine  Founder,  and 
which  had  beeu  violated  by  the  usurpations  of 
the  civil  power. — E^iroa. 

f That  is,  a great  portaoa  of  ths  doigy.— £d. 
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have  a clear  idea  of  the  character  of  his 
adversary,  Henry.  When  this  course 
shall  have  been  pursued  in  the  considera- 
tion of  his  thoughts,  his  acts,  his  views, 
his  efforts  relatively  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  we  shall  then,  provided  we  be 
free  from  prejudice,  arrive  at  an  opinion 
as  to  his  character  entirely  different  from 
those  who  would  prescribe  to  the  pontiff, 
as  a rule  of  action,  the  views  and  ideas 
of  their  own  age. 

To  attain  the  end  which  Gregory  had 
in  view,  he  could  scarcely  have  acted 
otherwise  than  he  did.  For,  to  be  pope, 
he  must  have  acted  as  pope:  he  must 
have  acted  otherwise  than  the  multitude, 
otherwise  than  his  predecessors,  to  rise 
above  all,  and  to  be  a great  man.* 

But  it  is  asked,  do  we  recognise  in  him 
that  sincerity,  that  profound  and  so  much 
boasted  conviction  of  the  justice  of  his 
pretensions  and  the  goodness  of  his  cause? 
Were  not  his  actions  governed  by  intrigue 
and  perfidy?  Did  he  not  attempt  to 
build  up  the  fabric  of  his  mighty  mon- 
archy upon  false  facts,  groundless  incon- 
sequent induction  and  untrue  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture?  The  opinion  which 
he  maintained  as  certain  and  which  as- 
cribed to  the  pope  a power  so  great,  does 
it  not  deserve  the  name  of  the  Hildebrand 
heresy?  In  fine,  was  not  Gregory  a 
heretic,  a hypocrite,  an  imposter  ?t  The 
answer  to  all  this  is  obvious — either  Gre- 
gory was  the  vilest  and  most  wicked  of 
all  men  who  have  ever  appeared  upon 
the  earth,  or  he  is  what  his  acts  and 
writings  show  him  to  have  been.  His 
letters  are  filled  with  the  liveliest  affection 
and  ardent  love  of  religion,  and  an  un- 
shaken faith  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ 

Every  where  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  his  career,  we  behold  a consci- 
*That  is,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
times  required  a j^licy  attended  with  peculiar 
difficulty  and  dao^r,  which  it  was  the  merit  of 
Gregory  VII  to  exercise  with  intrepid  firmness : 
but  many  of  his  predecessors  were  uso  great  and 
illustrious  men,  for  the  very  same  reason  that 
they  goyemed  the  church  with  wisdom  according 
to  the  times  in  which  they  lived.— EoiTOa. 
t Bower,  Hist,  of  Rom.  Popes,  b.  6,  p.  663,  he. 


entious  administration,  a deep  settled 
conviction  of  the  justice  of  his  cause  and 
his  acts,  a firm  belief  in  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  another  world— every- 
where we  discover  traits  of  nobleness,  of 
dignity,  of  greatness,  throughout  we  find 
language  the  purest  and  most  expressive  of 
his  piety,  of  his  noble  designs  and  constant 
efforts  towards  a high  and  generous  end. 
Where  then  are  you  to  find  proofs  to  over- 
throw testimony  like  this?  In  his  acts? 
This  cannot  be,  for  he  acts  as  he  speaks ; 
the  facts  are  his  witnesses,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  them.  Gregory  upheld, 
it  is  said,  many  things  which  history  does 
not  recognise  as  exact — which  his  con- 
temporaries and  posterity  have  often  at- 
tacked. Granted : but  is  it  not  possible, 
nay,  is  it  not  extremely  probable  that 
Gregory  regarded  them  as  true  ? Is  it  re- 
quired of  him  that  he  should  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  critical  knowledge, 
science^  and  ideas  which  have  been  the 
birth  of  a long  series  of  ages  ? Grant  that 
he  was  decisive  without  knowing  it,  was 
he  therefore  insincere?  Knowingly,  he 
never  put  forward  what  was  otherwise. 
He  acted  according  to  the  only  ideas 
which  in  his  day  he  could  have,  and  of 
the  truth  of  which  he  was  convinced. 
Who  will  dare  prescribe  others  for  him  ? 
Who  has  seen  him  as  he  was  within? 
Who  has  read  his  heart,  who  has  sounded 
the  depths  of  his  soul?  To  condemn 
him  in  this  manner  is  to  pass  sentence 
on  ourselves.  If  Gregory  had  erred  in 
the  selection  of  instruments  proper  to 
realize  bis  plan,  if  he  had  neglected  to 
study  the  circumstances,  and  to  take  into 
consideration  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  we  might  censure  hit 
prudence  or  his  judgment,  but  not  hia 
heart.  But  it  is  precisely  against  the 
very  dexterity  he  displayed  in  these  re- 
gards that  the  clamour  is  raised,  without 
always  giving  him  credit  for  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart  The  genius  of  Gregory 
embraced,  and  ought  to  have  embraced 
the  whole  Christian  world — ^because  the 
independence  of  the  church  was  a gene- 
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ral  idea — his  action  ought  to  have  been 
full  of  energy,  because  of  the  character 
of  the  times  in  which  he  moved — his 
faith  and  his  convictions  ought  to  have 
been  what  they  were,  because  they  grew 
out  of  the  course  of  events  in  his  day. 

It  is  difficult  to  bestow  an  exaggerated 
eulogy  upon  Gregory,  for  he  has  laid  the 
foundations  of  a solid  glory.  But  each 


one  ought  to  be  ready  and  willing  to 
award  justice  where  justice  is  due;  let 
no  man  throw  a stone  at  him  who  is  in- 
nocent, let  him  rather  give  honor  to  a 
man  who  has  labored,  with  such  large 
and  generous  views,  for  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  let  him  who  feels  guilty  of  hav- 
ing calumniated  such  a man,  seek  coun- 
sel of  his  own  conscience. 


(Selected.) 

GUARDIAN  ANGELS. 

BT  TBB  BOB.  BRB.  MOBTOH. 


Oh  ! he  may  brave  life's  dangers, 

In  hope  and  not  in  dread. 

Whose  paother's  pray'rs  are  lighting 
A halo  round  bis  head ; 

In  wheresoe’er  he  wander 
Through  this  cold  world  and  dark. 
There  white-winged  angels  follow 
To  guard  life’s  erring  child. 

Go ! let  the  scoffer  call  it 
A shadow  and  a dream — 

Those  meek  subservient  spirits 
Are  nearer  than  we  deem ; 

ThiiHi  not  they  visit  only 
The  bright  enraptured  eye 
Of  some  pure  sainted  martyr. 
Prepared  and  glad  to  die : 

Or  that  the  poet’s  fancy, 

Or  painter’s  colored  skill, 

Creates  a dream  of  beauty. 

And  moulds  a world  at  will ; 

They  live,  they  wander  round  us, 
resting  on  the  cloud, 


Although  to  human  vision 
The  sight  be  disallowed. 

They  are  to  the  Almighty 
What  rays  are  to  the  sun : 

An  emanating  essence 
From  the  great  supernal  One. 
They  bend  for  prayers  to  listen ; 

They  weep  to  witness  crimes, 
They  watch  for  holy  moments. 
Good  thoughts ; repentant  times ; 
They  cheer  the  meek  and  humble. 
They  heal  the  broken  heart. 
They  teach  the  wavering  spirit 
From  earthly  ties  to  part. 

Unseen  they  dwell  among  us. 

And  when  they  watch  below, 

In  spiritual  anguish,  * 

The  sepulchre  of  woe ; 

And  when  we  pray,  tbo’  feeble 
Our  orisons  may  be. 

They  then  are  our  companions 
. Who  pray  eternally. 


VoL.  VII.— No.  5. 
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Archdiocess  of  Baltimore. — St,  Peter's 
Imtitute. — A Society  has  been  recently  organ- 
ized by  this  title,  chiefly  among  the  members 
of  St.  Peter’s  congregation,  the  immediate 
object  of  which  is  to  establish  a Catholic  Li- 
brary. Besides  the  utility  of  such  an  institu- 
tion to  Catholics  themselves,  the  number  of 
inquirei-s  and  converts  who  are  seeking  for 
works  illustrative  of  Catliolic  doctrine  and 
practice,  would  seem  to  point  to  its  particfular 
necessity.  The  eflbrt  made  some  years  since 
under  the  auspices  of  (he  “ Calvert  Institute,” 
shows  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  has 
been  well  considered  before,  and  although  the 
result  of  that  undertaking  did  not  prove  finally 
successful,  sufficient  progress  was  made  in 
accumulating  books,  &c.,  to  justify  the  origin- 
ators of  the  present  society,  in  anticipating  the 
collection  at  this  time,  by  assiduous  attention, 
of  a library  of  at  least  tolerable  pretensions. 
It  is  contemplated  also  to  add  a reading  room 
for  Catholic  papers  and  periodicals,  when  cir- 
cumstances will  permit.  The  “Institute” pos- 
sesses an  advantage,  in  haying  a library  al- 
ready commenced,  and  the  books  in  use,  al- 
though as  yet  the  number  of  volumes  is  small. 
The  collection  was  begun  during  the  last  year 
by  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  a circular 
issued  to  invite  contributions,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following: 

“ Some  years  ago  a Catholic  Library  was 
established’  for  the  use  of  the  Sunday  School 
of  St.  Peter’s  church. 

“ The  consoling  effects  it  produced  among 
the  children  of  the  school,  induced  several 
zealous  persona  to  wish  for  the  extension  of 
the  same  blessing  not  only  to  all  the  members 
of  the  congregation,  but  also  to  all  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  city  at  large. 

“To  be  able  to  comply  with  this  pious  de- 
sire, it  becomes  necessary  to  procure  a suffi- 
cient number  of  books,  and  consequently  to 
call  for  assistance  upon  those  who  feel  an  in- 
terest in  this  good  work. 

“ It  is  needless  to  expatiate  upon  the  salu- 
tary effects  which  will  flow  from  the  difl'usion 
of  such  books  among  all  the  classes  of  the 
Catholic  community.  The  mind  will  be  en- 
lightened and  faith  strengthened;  sinners  will 
be  converted  from  their  evil  ways,  and  the 
just  confirmed  in  tlie  practice  of  virtue;  the 
examples  of  the  saints  will  encourage  the 


timid  and  the  weak,  and  inspire  them  to  re- 
newed vigor  to  conquer  the  enemies  of  their 
salvation,  and  deserve  the  crown  of  heaven. 
The  evils  caused  by  licentious  books  will  be 
counteracted,  and  the  reading  of  the  doctrine, 
maxims,  and  life  of  our  divine  Saviour,  toge- 
ther w ith  the  written  instructions  and  lives  of 
his  faithful  followers,  will  produce  the  happiest 
results.” 

The  many  duties  however  of  the  pastor  not 
permitting  him  to  give  the  requisite  attention 
to  the  charge,  he  has  handed  it  over  to  the 
members  of  St.  Peter’s  Institute,  who  have 
been  engaged  in  soliciting  contributions  in 
money  and  books.  They  have  also  got  up  a 
course  of  lectures  for  the  benefit  of  the  Socie- 
ty, during  the  past  season,  which  were  deliv- 
ered in  the  basement  of  the  church,  as  follows : 

Rev.  John  P.  Donelan,  “On  the  Influence 
of  the  Catholic  Religion  on  Literature 
and  the  Arts.” 

Wm.  A.  Stokes,  Esq.,  of  Philade.,  “ Obser- 
vations on  the  Influence  of  the  Catholic 
Religion  among  the  people  of  Europe.” 

Joseph  R.  Chandler,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia, 
“ Italy  : its  condition  and  prospects.” 

Rev.  A.  Hitselberger,  of  Norlbll<f“  Ireland 
and  her  wrongs.” 

An  additional  lecture  will  close  the  course, 
to  be  delivered  after  Easter. 

Whatever  advantages  the  library  may  lose 
by  not  possessinga  more  central  location,  (be- 
ing now  kept  in  the  basement  of  the  church.) 
it  is  believed  w'ill  be  more  than  compensated 
by  its  being  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  a clergyman,  and  at  the  point  of  meeting 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  members  of  the 
Institute.  In  truth,  however,  the  great  in- 
crease of  the  city  in  a western  direction,  the 
wants  of  the  large  congregation  already  wor* 
shipping  at  St.  Peter’s,  and  the  number  of  con- 
verts constantly  seeking  instruction  at  the 
church,  will  doubtless  occasion  a demand  for 
as  many  books  as  the  society  will  be  able  to 
supply  for  a long  time. 

Donations  in  books  have  been  received 
among  others,  from  F.  Lucas,  jr.,  John  Mur- 
phy, Mrs.  John  E.  Howard,  Jas.  W.  BarroU, 
Jno.  McColgan,  and  H.  H.  Burgess.  A number 
of  other  contributions  are  promised.  To  these 
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ind  to  the  following  contributors  to  the  funds 
of  the  Institute,  (particularly  the  first  named 
gentleman,)  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  society 
are  due : T.  Parkin  Scott,  John  Sharkey,  C. 
Oliver  O'Donnell,  Basil  K.  Spalding,  Dr.  O'- 
Donnell, Daniel  J.  Foley,  Edward  Boyle  and 
F.  Dandelet  Other  contributions  in  books 
and  money  have  been  received  from  members 
of  the  congregation. 

Although  the  establishment  of  the  Library 
is  the  object  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  Insti- 
tute are  now  directed  and  its  funds  appropri- 
ated, it  is  not  the  sole  comprehended  in  its 
organization,  and  as  time  permits,  other  fields 
of  utility  not  interfering  with  the  scope  of  ex- 
isting societies  will  be  developed.  The  atten- 
tion of  our  Catholic  brethren  is  solicited  to  the 
following  summary  of  its  constitution,  which 
it  will  be  seen,  offers  great  inducements  to 
them  to  become  members,  and  to  contribute 
* their  abilities  iu  behalf  of  an  undertaking 
likely  to  prove  at  once  advantageous  and  hon- 
orable to  Catholicity  among  us.  “Its  object," 
(article  1st)  “shall  be  to  advance  the  interests 
of  religion  generally,  to  sympathise  with  Ca- 
tholic movements,  and  to  aid  in  the  dissemina- 
tion of  religious  know  ledge."  The  pastor  of 
St.  Peter’s  church  is,  ex  officio^  the  president 
of  the  society,  but  the  other  officers  are  an- 
nually elective.  The  following  were  chosen 
in  December:  1st  vice  president,  John  S.  Siim- 
ner;  2d  do.,  Jas.  A.  Williams;  secretary.  Dr. 
Joseph  A.  Keenan;  treasurer,  I.  Casey  Barry. 
Wo  fee  is  required  from  members,  and  the 
names  of  those  who  wish  to  become  members 
are  handed  to  the  pastor,  to  be  reported  by  him 
for  election  at  a succeeding  meeting.  None 
but  Catholics  are  eligible,  and  of  course  those 
who  are  know  n to  neglect  their  religion  will 
not  be  reported  by  the  pastor  for  membership. 
As  the  Institute  is  incurring  no  expenses  other 
than  attach  to  the  Library,  its  regular  resources 
are  expected  to  be  derived  from  subscript iens 
for  the  use  of  the  books,  which  are  upon  a very 
moderate  scale.  , 

The  regular  meetings  are  held  on  the  fourth 
Sunday  of  every  month,  and  at  present  at  the 
pastor’s  house,  adjoining  the  church.  Proba- 
bly for  some  time  the  Library  will  be  open 
only  on  Sundays,  but  as  a regular  librarian  is 
now  appointed,  it  will  be  open  at  other  times 
or  it  all  times,  as  circumstances  may  justify. 
Books  can  also  be  procured  at  8 o’clock  daily 
on  weekdays:  Peter  Smith,  librarian.  The 
pastor  can  also  furnish  books  when  desired. 


The  president  has  also  the  privilege  of  se- 
lecting, once  a month,  some  member  or  other 
person  to  deliver  a discourse  before  the  Insti- 
tute on  the  day  of  its  meeting.  This  will  give 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  the  talent 
and  resources  of  some  of  our  Catholic  brethren, 
which,  while  it  may  do  honor  to  themselves, 
will  effectually  subserve  the  edification  of  their 
neighbor.  It  will  also  afford  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  distinguished  strangers  from  other 
places,  when  occasion  will  permit,  or  of  hav- 
ing their  pro<iuctions  read  when  sent. 

Persons  desirous  of  becoming  members,  (and 
we  look  forward  to  the  great  extension  of  the 
society),  can  hand  in  their  names  through  the 
officers  or  members.  In  like  manner,  dona- 
tions in  money  or  books  will  be  thankfully 
received,  and  will  be  taken  charge  of  by  the 
pastor,  for  the  society.  Ad  Majoram  Dei  Glo- 
riam. 

Spirilval  Retreat. — The  retreat  which  was 
opened  at  the  Cathedral  on  the  fourth  Sunday 
of  Lent,  was  closed  on  Passion  Sunday.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  Mulledy,  S.  J.,  preached  three 
times  each  day,  and  several  clergymen  were 
in  constant  attendance  at  the  confessional. 
We  have  been  informed  that  about  three  thou- 
sand persons  approached  the  holy  communion 
in  the  C^itliedral  and  other  churches.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  retreat,  the  M,  Rev.  Archbishop 
addressed  the  people,  and  gave  the  papal  bene- 
diction. 

Preamble  and  Resolutions,  adopted  by  the  teach- 
ers of  St.  Vincent  of  PauVs  Sunday  School 

Ai^socialvm,  Baltimore,  April  18th,  1848: 

Whereas,  it  has  pleased  an  All-wise  Provi- 
dence to  remove  from  among  us  our  fellow 
member,  John  McCaffrey,  and  to  call  him 
prematurely  from  this  land  of  trials,  to  reap 
the  reward  of  his  labors  in  a better  world  : 

Whereas,  the  deceased  during  life  was  en- 
deared to  us  all,  and  to  all  who  knew  him,  by 
bis  integrity,  his  zeal  for  religion,  and  exem- 
plary piety : and 

Whereas,  by  his  death  society  has  been  de- 
prived of  a valuable  member;  a fond  mother 
of  an  affectionate  son ; a disconsolate  wife  of 
a devoted  consort;  and  relatives  of  one,  in 
whom  were  centred  their  deepest  affections; 
Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation have  received  with  the  deepest  regret 
the  announcement  of  his  death. 

Resolved,  That  we  sympathize  with  the  re- 
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latives  of  the  deceased,  in  the  loss  they  have 
sustained. 

Resolved,  That  we  wear  the  usual  badge  of 
mourning  for  thirty  days,  as  a testimonial  of 
our  sorrow  for  his  death,  and  our  respect  for 
his  memory  and  virtues. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  publish- 
ed in  the  U.  States  Catholic  Magazine,  and  a 
copy  of  the  same  be  sent  to  the  relatives  of 
the  deceased. 

{M.  J.  Kebnet,  chairman, 
E.  J.  Graham, 

V.  A.  Cross. 

Young  Catholic's  Friend  Society. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Young  Catholic’s  Friend  Society 
held  April  2,  1848,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  unanimously  elected  members : Wm.  J. 
Wells,  James  Storm,  John  Sullivan,  Michael 
Roach,  Patrick  Kernan,  Edward  Boyle,  James 
Carroll,  John  Carroll. 

Diocess  or  Richmond. — Sisters  of  the  Vi- 
sUaiion, — We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
school,  lately  opened  by  these  religious  ladies 
at  Wheeling,  is  prospering  beyond  their  most 
sanguine  expectations.  It  numbers  already 
about  fifly  pupils. 

Catholic  Church  on  fire. — The  Baliimare  Sun 
states,  that  on  Good  Friday,  tbe  Catholic  church 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  was  considerably  damaged 
by  hre.  After  service,  one  of  the  lads  attend- 
ing the  altar  commenced  extinguishing  the 
candles  in  the  sacristy,  when  the  drapery 
caugtit  fire,  and  immediately  the  whole  was 
envelfjped  in  flames.  Every  thing  like  drapery 
in  the  sacristy  was  almost  entirely  consumed, 
and  several  small  paintings  were  likewise  de- 
stroyed. The  Rev.  Timothy  O’Brien,  in  his 
•tlorts  to  extinguish  the  Are  and  save  such  ar- 
tit’les  as  were  most  valuable,  had  bis  face  and 
hands  severely,  though  not  seriously  burnt. 
A son  of  Mr.  Henry  Miller  had  his  hands  and 
lace  also  badly  burnt. 

Uforess  or  Charleston.— EpiscoTia/  Visi- 
//i/lon.— The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Reynolds  recently 
visited  Macon,  Milledgeville  and  Savannah, 
and  at  the  last  mentioned  place  he  confirmed, 
on  the  9th  April,  about  forty  persons,  of  whom 
one  was  a convert. — Cath.  Miscellany. 

Archdiocess  op  St.  Louis.  — New 
Church.— Vfe  learn  from  the  Si.  Louis  News 
Letter,  that  the  corner-stone  of  a new  church 
was  laid  at  Westphalia,  Osage  county,  on  the 
19(h  of  March.  The  first  church  built  there 
ill  1837  was  of  wood,  and  being  too  small  for 
< congregation,  will  be  replaced  by  that  now 


to  be  erected  in  brick.  The  church  wiU  be 
under  the  invocation  of  St  Joseph. 

Religious  Edueaiion  in  Si.  Lo^. — **  We  are 
enabled  to  present  a summary  of  tbe  state  of 
religious  education  in  our  city,  from  tbe  re- 
port lately  submitted  to  the  Young  Catholics’ 
Friend  Society,  by  the  gentleman  appointed  tp 
visit  tbe  various  Catholic  schools  and  churches^ 
who  has  communicated  to  us  the  result  of  hU 
inquiries  from  tbe  Rev.  pastors  and  teachers 
it  our  request. 


Male  Schools. 
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II 
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if? 
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Cathedral  school  (English) 

208 

90 

30 

St.  Mary’s  do.  (German) 

80 

42 

50 

St.  Joseph’s  school  (Ger.) 

90 

12* 

25 

St.  Patrick’s  do.  (Eng.) 
St.  Francis  Xavier’s  school. 

100 

22 

30 

(English  and  German) 

400 

Total  Male  children. 

878 

166 

135 

Female  Schools. 

St.  Philomena’s  scb.  (Eng.)  180 

26 

80 

St.  Joseph’s  do.  (Ger.) 

180 

20 

30 

S.  Heart  free  school,  (Eng.) 

70 

6 

25 

St.  Vincent’s  (Eng.  & Ger.)  800 

80 

100 

St.  Mary’s  Orphan  Asylum 

school  (Eng.  and  Ger.) 

210 

35 

62 

Total  Female  children. 

940 

167 

247 

Total  Male  and  Female 

children,  1818 

338 

382 

E.  C.  Whit*. 


* Seven  of  ihls  number  only  conflimed. 

In  this  enumeration  are  not  included  the 
students  and  pupils  of  the  university,  semi- 
nary, female  academies  of  both  convents, 
high,  public  or  private  schools,  or  children  of 
the  male  and  female  orphan  asylums.” — St, 
Louis  News  Letter. 

The  News  Letter.  We  regret  to  perceive 
from  an  announcement  in  this  paper  of  April 
1st,  that  it  will  be  henceforth  discontinued  for 
want  of  sufficient  patronage.  The  News  Let- 
ter was  a well  conducted  journal  and  should 
not  have  been  suffered  to  retire  from  the  field 
in  which  it  had  so  usefully  labored.  When 
will  the  Catholics  of  the  U.  States  begin  to 
understand  and  to  discharge  their  duty  of 
sustaining  the  press  which  has  been  established 
for  tbe  defence  of  their  religion  i 
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Diocess  or  NewOblkans. — New  Church, 
On  Sunday,  Feb.  27th,  the  corner  stone  of  a 
new  church  wa.s  laid  at  Thibodeaux,  by  the 
Rt.  Rer.  Dr.  Blanc. — Cath  Advocate. 

Dedication  and  Ordination. — On  Sunday, 
March  19th,  the  church  of  St.  Joseph,  at  New 
Orleans,  was  opened  for  divine  service.  The 
blessing  of  the  church  was  performed  by 
the  Vicar  General,  Abb^  Rousselon.  Bishop 
Blanc  afterward  officiated  pontifically,  and 
conferred  the  holy  order  of  priesthood  on  Mr. 
Cornelius  Moneyhan,  and  the  deaconship  on 
Mr.  Charles  Sanson. — Prop.  Cath. 

Confirmation. — ^March  28,  Bishop  Blanc  con- 
firmetl  eighty-five  persons  in  the  church  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  West  Baton  Rouge  ; 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Iberville  where  he 
administered  the  same  sacrament  to  forty-six 
persons.  On  the  2d  of  April,  he  confirmed 
eighty -one  in  the  church  at  East  Baton  Rouge. 
^Ibid. 

Diocess  or  Natchez.  — Confirmation. — 
On  the  26th  of  March,  Bishop  Odin  confirmed 
eight  persons  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis,  where 
he  also  laid  the  corner  stone  of  a new  church. 

Diocess  of  Nashville. — Confirmation. — 
On  the  27th  February,  Bishop  Miles,  con- 
firmed twenty-four  persons  at  Memphis,  three 
of  whom  were  converts. — Corresp.  of  Cath, 
Mvoccde. 

Diocess  or  Cincinnati. — New  Church. — 
We  learn  from  the  Catholic  Telegraph  that,  on 
the  19lh  of  March,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Purcell 
laid  the  comer  stone  of  St.  Joseph’s  church 
at  Cincinnati,  corner  of  Linn  and  Laurel 
streets.  The  people  were  addressed  in  Ger- 
man and  in  English. 

Diocess  or  Cleveland.  — Progrett  of 
Religion. — We  borrow  from  the  Cath.  Tele- 
graphy the  following  remarks  of  the  Cleveland 
Daily  Herald. 

**  Bishop  Rappe  is  just  what  every  man  who 
has  important  enterprises  in  hand  should  be, 
a real  working  man.  His  labors,  too,  are  for 
the  benefit  of  others — the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture— the  temporal,  social,  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  people  of  his  charge.  Strict 
sobriety,  industry,  and  economy,  are  virtues 
which  he  inculcates  wit(i  hearty  good  will  — 
the  sure  stepping  stones  to  indivioual,  family, 
and  associated  success. — Temperance  sup- 
ports the  superstructure,  and  now  over  five 
hundred  cold-water  men  are  enrolled  in  the 
Cleveland  Catholic  Temperance  society. 

Education  is  another  invaluable  means  of 
improvement.  A free  school  for  boys  has 
been  opened,  under  the  auspices  of  Bishop  R., 
in  the  Cleveland  Centre  Block,  and  he  has 
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made  a purchase  of  an  eligible  tract  of  ground, 
including  several  buildings,  on  the  corner  of 
St.  Clair  and  Bond  streets  for  the  purposes  of 
a female  seminary,  which  will  be  opened  by 
competent  instructors  next  autumn.  It  will 
be  a day  and  boarding  school,  and  a free  school 
for  small  girls  will  be  established  in  connexion 
with  the  seminary. 

The  Catholic  population  of  our  city  and 
immediate  vicinity,  now  numbers  about  four 
thousand,  and  the  wants  of  the  people  require 
a much  larger  and  more  central  place  of  wor- 
ship than  St.  Mary’s  church.  An  effort  W’ill 
be  made  to  build  a cathedral  the  present  year, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  well  known  liberality 
of  our  citizens  will  be  appealed  to.  We  are 
informed  that  a committee  to  solicit  subscrip- 
tions has  been  appointed,  who  will  present  the 
claims  of  the  object  in  a few  days.  ^ 

A site  for  the  location  of  the  Cathedral,  at 
the  head  of  Superior  and  the  corner  of  Erie 
and  Meadow  streets  has  been  purchased,  and 
we  have  seen  a drawing  of  the  proposed 
edifice,  which  will  add  very  much  to  the  good 
taste  and  inviting  appearance  of  our  beautiful 
young  city.  The  cathedral  will  be  70  feet  by 
150,  in  Gothic  style,  with  a tower,  appropri- 
ately ornamented,  and  the  cost  is  estimated  at 
from  40,000  to  50,000  dollars.” 

Diocess  of  Little  Rock. — A new  church, 
under  the  invocation  of  St.  Patrick,  was  re- 
cently dedicated  at  Fort  Smith,  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Dr.  Byrne.  A college  is  soon  to  be  opened 
in  that  place. — Correspond,  of  Cath.  Advocate. 

Diocess  OF  PiTTSBUBO. — Reception. — Miss 
Catherine  Ru.ssel  (Sister  Mary  Magdalene  De 
Pazz),  Miss  Eliza  O’Neil  (Sister  Mary  Ca- 
millus),  Miss  Elizabeth  Kennedy  (Sister  Mar- 
tina), and  Miss  Johanna  Fogarty  (Sister  Mary 
Johanna),  were  admitted  as  novices  into  the 
order  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  received 
the  white  veil  from  the  bishop  in  St.  Paul’s 
cathedral,  on  Tuesday  the  28th  March. — PitU. 
Catholic. 

Profession. — Sister  De  Sales  (Brown)  and 
Sister  Stanislau8(  Fennessy)  made  their  pro- 
fession in  the  same  order  at  the  convent  of  our 
Lady  of  Mercy,  on  the  12th  of  Feb.— /6id. 


OBITUARY. 


Communicaied. 

Rev.  Charles  Farrell  was  born  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  Ireland,  Sept.  20,  1821. 
After  attaining  as  good  a knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  Mathematics 
as  his  native  county  could  afford,  he  embarked 
for  New  York  in  1839,  from  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Canada,  and  having  remained  a year 
in  the  college  of  St.  Sulpice  in  the  city  of 
Montreal,  and  having  acquired  a good  know- 
ledge of  the  French  language,  he  started  f 
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Mount  St.  Mary’s  college,  Md.,  where  having 
pursued  bis  studies  for  two  years,  he  deter- 
mined to  consecrate  his  labors  under  the  bishop 
of  Richmond,  in  whose  diocesan  seminary  he 
completed,  with  distinguished  success,  his 
theological  course. 

After  his  ordination  in  1845,  he  was  occu- 
pied for  a brief  period  in  the  sacred  ministry 
at  Lynchburg,  whence  the  bishop  transferred 
him  to  a new  and  uncultivated  held  of  labors 
in  Western  Virginia.  In  Kanawha  and  the 
neighboring  counties  he  entered  with  warm 
and  devoted  zeal  on  the  duties  assigned  him, 
and  strove  with  frank  and  winning  manners, 
eloquent  speech  and  priestly  deportment,  to 
organize  congregations,  erect  churches,  and 
bring  wandering  sheep  into  the  one  fold  of 
Christ. 

Last  year  he  was  recalled  to  the  important 
station  of  Lynchburg,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
preparations  to  depart,  God  was  pleased  in  his 
inscrutable  ways  to  arrest  him  in  his  career  of 
missionary  usefulness,  and  bereave  the  diocess 
of  Virginia  of  this  young,  talented  and  promis- 
ing clergyman.  He  died  August  6,  1847. 

Rev.  Mr.  Farrell  was  from  his  earliest 
years  dear  to  all  who  knew  him.  He  excelled 
in  his  studies,  and  in  every  manly  exercise. 
He  was  warm-hearted,  generous,  sincere,  and 
undeviating  from  the  wa)rs  of  honor,  piety, 
and  truth.  To  a long  tried  friend  be  was  de- 
voted and  sincere,  the  writer  of  this  well  re- 
members his  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of 
iriendfhip,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  here  to  record  them,  “that  of  all 
the  temporal  blessings  which  God  in  bis  over- 
fiow’ing  goo<lness  bestows  on  man,  one  of  the 
greatest  is  a sincere  and  virtuous  friend.  Into 
the  formation  of  such  a character  enter  all  the 
amiable  and  noble  qualities  our  nature  pos- 
sesses : and  in  the  intercourse  of  virtuous 
friendship  we  find  tfie  exertion  of  the  noblest 
principles,  and  a display  of  the  worthiest 
actions.**  His  sentiments  upon  other  moral 
subjects  were  equally  sublime.  But  the  tree 
was  cut  down  at  the  moment  the  fruit  began 
to  ripen. 

Every  talent  he  possessed,  every  study  he 
engaged  in,  every  acquirement  he  made,  every 
mental  gift  Providence  blest  him  with,  were 
dedicated  to  one  great  object,  the  service  of 
God,  the  spreading  abroad  and  defence  of  reli- 
gious truth  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  man, 
and  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul.  He  was 
fully  impressed  that  it  was  “ by  the  grace  of 


God  be  was  what  he  was,**  that  he  had  no  gift 
which  he  did  not  receive,  and  thus  felt  himself 
bound  to  use  it  in  the  service  of  the  Giver. 
With  justice  may  it  be  said  of  him,  “he  did 
not  bury  his  talent,**  but  like  the  good  servant 
turned  it  to  good  account,  and  we  trust  that 
he  had  the  consolation  of  bearing  from  his 
Divine  Master,  when  his  soul  departed  from 
this  earthly  scene,  “ Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant,  because  thou  hast  been  faith- 
ful over  a few  things  1 will  set  thee  over  many, 
enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.** 

“ Never,**  says  the  clergyman  who  travelled 
day  and  night  to  visit  him  in  bis  last  illness, 
but  who  was  too  late  even  to  attend  his  funeral, 
“ Never  did.  bigotry  or  calumny  attempt  to 
cast  a stain  on  his  character,  so  pure  aud  holy 
was  his  life.**  And  again  be  says,  “ in  his  death 
has  the  diocess  of  Richmond  sustained  an 
irreparable  loss.**  He  was  an  ornament  and 
an  honor  to  the  clerical  body  of  which  he  was 
a member,  and  on  this  account,  the  writer  of 
this  poor  tribute  to  bis  memory,  would  request 
all  those  former  friends  and  acquaintances  of 
Mr.  Farrell,  and  who  are  now  clergymen,  that 
they  would  remember  him  at  the  altar,  and 
offer  up  “ the  clean  oblation  to  the  Almighty 
Father  of  all,  that  his  soul  may  rest  in  peace.*’ 
Communicated. 

Died,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  April 
last.  Mas.  Elizabeth  Daugherty,  widow 
of  the  late  Neal  Daugherty,  in  the  sixty- 
iourtb  year  of  her  age.  At  an  early  period  of 
her  womanhood  she  became  a convert  to  the 
faith  of  our  holy  church.  During  the  whole 
course  of  her  life  she  discharged  with  the 
strictest  fidelity  her  every  duty  as  a Christian, 
a wife  and  a mother.  Her  constant  solicitude 
for  the  salvation  of  her  soul,  her  purity  of  life, 
and  the  calmness  and  resignation  of  her  death, 
give  us  the  consoling  assurance  that  she  is 
now  in  the  enjoyment  of  tbit  bliss  which  is 
eternal.  • 

March  20ik,  at  the  Charity  Hospital,  New 
Orleans,  Sister  Cleophas,  (Ott).  Bom  in 
1804,  in  Alsace,  she  came  to  America  very 
young,  and  entered  the  Society  of  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  1826.  For  the  last  fourteen  years 
she  had  labored  most  assiduously  in  the  insti- 
tution where  she  died.^Prop.  Cath. 

At  St.  Joseph’s  Sisterhood,  near  Emmits- 
burg,  on  the  28th  March,  Sister  Maby  ps 
Chantal  (Miss  Sarah  Miles),  formerly  of 
Washington. 

At  Chicago,  on  the  10th  ol  April,  the  Rt. 
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Rev.  William  Quarter,  bishop  of  that  see. 
His  disease  was  congestion  of  the  brain. 
Bishop  Quarter  was  educated  at  Mount  St. 
Mary’s  College,  near  Emraitsburg,  and  on* 
leaving  this  institution  went  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  he  labored  zealously  and 
successfully  until  he  was  called,  in  1844, 
to  a wider  field  and  more  responsible  station, 
as  the  first  bishop  of  the  diocess  of  Chicago. 

Since  his  removal  to  the  state  of  Illinois, 
which  formed  the  limit  of  his  episcopal  juris- 
diction, religion  has  advanced  with  rapid 
strides,  numerous  churches  having  been  erect- 
ed, the  body  of  clergymen  increased,  religious 
and  educational  institutions  establi.«ihed,  and 
various  means  adopted  for  the  promotion  of 
piety  among  the  faithful. 

Bishop  Quarter  was  endowed  with  solid 
talents,  which  he  had  diligently  cultivated.  ! 
As  a man  he  was  of  an  amiable  disposition,  | 
and  pleasing  manners,  which  were  calculated 
to  win  for  him  many  friends.  As  a chief 
pastor,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  zeal, 
which  made  him  indefatigable  in  his  labors 
fiw  the  interests  of  religion.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  theological  conferences  in  his 
diocess,  at  which  the  clergy  were  assembled 
twice  during  the  year,  showed  alike  his 
energy  and  judgment,  in  providing  for  the 
welfare  of  the  church. 

•tfprt/  28,  The  Rt.  Rev.  John  Bazin, 
bishop  of  Vincennes,  after  a few  days  sick- 
Beaa.  This  melancholy  intelligence  reached 
Baltimore  by  a telegraphic  despatch,  on  the 
25th.  Scarcely  had  Bishop  Bazin,  entered 
opon  his  episcopal  career,  when  he  was  called 
away,  in  the  inscrutable  providence  of  God, 
from  the  field  of  his  labors,  bis  first  efforts  in 
which  gave  promise  of  extensive  usefulness. 


FOREIGN. 

fiscBifT  Events. — Since  the  issue  of  our 
last  number,  the  intelligence  from  Europe  has 
been  of  a most  staKling  character,  tlie  whole 
continent  having  been  thrown  into  commo- 
tion by  the  general  up-heaving  of  society,  old 
institutions  every  where  making  way  for  a 
new  order  of  things.  The  impulse  given  by 
Fiance  to  the  attempts  at  political  reforms 
and  the  establishment  of  popular  liberty,  has 
spread  throughout  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  so  Iv  has  resulted  in  consequences  equally 
vast  in  extent  and  thrilling  in  their  nature. 
Despotic  governments  have  been  forced  into 
eonstitiiUonal  monarebiea,  and  monarchical 


forms  have  been  superseded  by  republican 
institutions.  In  Italy,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
the  other  German  states,  the  progress  of  liberty 
has  been  marked  by  the  most  rapid  strides, 
while  in  Great  Britain  the  people  are  loudly 
clamoring  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances, 
especially  in  Ireland  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
the  fruits  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  will 
be  the  more  rich  and  lasting,  as  the  oppres- 
sion which  has  weighed  upon  its  inhabitanti 
has  been  the  more  cruel  and  protracted.  One 
of  the  most  striking  features  in  this  universal 
setting  aside  of  despotic  thrones,  is  the  com- 
paratively little  loss  of  human  life.  Battles 
have  indeed  been  fought,  but  in  an  informal 
manner,  and  with  such  preponderance  in  favor 
of  popular  rights  that  arms  have  been  unable 
to  oppose  any  effectual  resistance  to  the  force 
of  public  opinion.  In  France  the  election  of 
members  for  the  national  assembly  was  to 
take  place  on  the  23d  of  April,  Easter-day. 
The  assembly  is  to  meet  on  the  3d  of  May. 
Several  clergymen,  and  among  them  the  cele- 
brated Father  Lacordaire,  are  candidates, 
with  a likelihood  of  being  elected.  In  Italy 
the  pope  is  keeping  pace  with  the  grand 
march  of  reform,  of  which  he  is  justly  re- 
garded as  the  prime  mover  and  the  most  in- 
fluential patron.  He  has  published  a constitu- 
tion for  the  government  of  his  states,  which 
will  be  found  in  another  column.  It  is  not 
true,  as  stated  in  several  papers,  that  he  issued 
a proclamation  sustaining  kingly  power.  His 
proclamation  was  addressed  only  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  calling  upon  them  to  abstain 
from  all  demonstrations  of  violence,  against 
the  residences  of  foreign  powers  in  Rome. 
These  powers  have  a right  that  their  represen- 
tatives should  be  respected,  and  it  was  this 
right  that  the  pope  was  desirous  to  protect. 
The  north  of  Italy  has  been  completely  revo- 
iutionUed : the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena 
have  annexed  themselves  to  Piedmont  and 
LK>fBbardy.  Lombardy  itself  and  Venice 
have  expelled  the  Austrians,  with  the  aid  of 
King  Charles  Albert,  who  marched  into  tbe 
country  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Austria 
has  a constitutional  government,  and  Hungary 
has  declared  itself  an  independent  monarchy, 
with  the  Arch-duke  Stephen  for  king.  The 
king  of  Bavaria  has  abdicated,  and  a constitu- 
tional government  has  been  proclaimed ; the 
same  has  been  done  in  Hanover  and  Den- 
niaik.  Liberal  governments  have  also  been 
conceded  in  Baden,  Wurtembuii'  and  Saxony. 
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In  Prussia  the  kiiit^  has  been  compelled  to 
grant  important  reforms.  Cracow  has  de- 
clared itself  a republic,  and  the  grand  duchy 
of  Posen  has  begun  to  reorganize  an  indepen- 
dent government,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
king  of  Prussia.  In  England,  the  Chartists 
are  making  grand  preparations  for  presenting 
their  petitions  to  the  ministry,  while  in  Ire- 
land all  hearts  are  beating  high  among  the 
repealers  and  confederates,  in  expectation  of 
a favorable  crisis  for  enforcing  rights,  w’hich 
have  been  so  long  most  tyrannically  denied 
them.  We  give  below  more  copious  informs* 
tion  on  these  various  heads,  from  the  latest 
advices. 

Francs.  — Af.  de  Montalemberi  and  the 
Pope. — M.de  Montalembert  having  addressed 
his  late  speeches  on  the  affairs  of  Switzerland 
and  Italy  to  his  holiness,  has  received  a letter 
in  reply,  in  which  Pius  IX  ascribes  the  mode- 
ration shown  by  the  revolutionists  towards 
the  church  in  a considerable  measure  to  th< 
impression  produced  by  the  eloquence  of  M. 
de  Montalembert  and  the  other  Catholic  ora- 
tors.— Tablet. 

The  Interdicted  French  Clergy  and  the  Revo- 
lution.— The  following  statement  is  made  by 
the  Voix  de  la  Ferile  of  the  Isl  instant,  a jour- 
nal edited  by  tbe  Abb^  Migne: — «Tbe  in- 
terdicted priests  of  all  the  diocesses,  and  even 
those  in  that  position  of  all  nations  to  be  found 
in  Paris,  imagine  their  time  is  come,  and  pro- 
pose to  associate  themselves,  with  the  view  of 
claiming  their  restoration  to  the  exercise  of 
the  priesthood  from  their  respective  bishops, 
or  from  the  episcopate  collectively.  If,  as 
cannot  be  ^oubted,  our  prelates  refuse  to  en- 
tertain such,  a proposition,  then  they  talk  of 
setting  up  a particular  church  of  their  own.” 
The  Abb^  Migne  utterly  disclaims  all  sym- 
pathy with  these  criminal  purposes. — Ibid. 

The  provisional  government  has  instituted 
a committee  to  receive  and  organise  the  vol- 
untary and  patriotic  gifts  offered  to  the  coun- 
try under  the  presidency  of  the  ex- Abbe  La- 
inennais  and  the  vice-presidency  of  the  na- 
tional poet  Beranger.  The  latter  has  declined 
the  honor  proffered  him  of  being  a candidate 
h»r  the  department  of  the  Seine.— i6td. 

The  provisional  government  received  on 
Saturday  the  following  letter  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  “It  is  a fine  example,” 
says  the  Moniieur,  “given  by  the  chief  of 
the  Parisian  clergy,  and  a noble  association 
w popular  generosity  which  brings 


daily  so  many  patriotic  gifts  to  tbe  Hotel  de 
Ville: 

“ Paeu,  March  31. 

**  I send  you  my  small  offering,  consisting 
of  some  silver  covers — the  only  plate  belong- 
ing to  me.  I should  have  hastened  much 
sooner  to  bring  them  to  the  treasury  of  tbe 
republic,  had!  I not  been  obliged  first  to  satisfy 
the  obligations  of  justice  and  charity,  which 
this  year  are  more  extensive  than  all  the  re- 
sources I am  able  to  dispose  of. 

“ I remain,  &cc., 

“Denis,  Jlrchbishop  of  Paris. 

The  Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  .dvisrnon. — 
The  Union  Nationals  has  an  interesting  arti- 
cle on  the  recent  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
from  Avignon  by  the  despotic  commissary. 
We  quote  from  it  as  follows : — **  What  was 
the  reason  for  assailing  them?  If  tbe  decree 
is  silent,  a thousand  absurd  rumors  fly  over 
the  town,  and  are  seized  upon  by  the  crowd 
because  they  are  absurd.  People  say,  that 
hole-and-corner  meetings  were  held  at  their 
house  ; the  fact  is  false;  there  is  not  tbe  faint- 
est evidence  to  prove  it.  They  say  that 
strangers  coming  into  the  city,  still  for  tbe 
elections,  are  boused  for  a night  in  the  house ; 
this  again  is  false,  and  was  shown  to  be  so  by 
tbe  domiciliary  visit  effected  by  the  commis- 
saries. They  say  that  these  priests  assist  at 
the  assemblies  held  at  Avignon,  with  a view 
to  the  elections;  this  would  be  their  right,  as 
citizens ; but  certain  it  is,  they  never  have 
assisted  at  such  meetings.  Always  this  pre- 
text of  the  elections ; merely  hinted  at  ob- 
scurely, that  they  may  contradict  it  in  open 
day.  Lastly,  it  was  asserted  that  they  were 
rich,  and  that  their  wealth  was  a contrast  to 
the  misery  of  the  poor  man.  Yesterday  the 
commissaries  visited  their  bouse ; they  found 
there  potatoes  and  vegetables ; they  saw  cells 
containing  a chair  a-piece,  a mattress,  and 
some  old  clothes ! But  why  these  idle  pre- 
tences i Say  simply,  * they  are  Jesuits,  and 
that  is  their  crime.’  The  decree  which  sup- 
presses the  Jesuits  at  Avignon  is  not  beaded 
with  the  usual  motto  of  Liberty,  Equality, 
and  Fraternity.  It  is  because  they  well  knew 
in  issuing  that  decree  liberty  was  violated, 
equality  disavowed,  and  fraternity  trampled 
under  foot.” 

Paris. — As  a proof  of  the  excellent  feeling 
which  animates  the  gp^at  majority  of  the 
Parisian  operatives,  1 shall  produce  another 
example.  In  the  celebrated  and  ominous  Fan- 
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bmrg  St.  Antoine,  a certain  number  of  work- 
men had  planned  a club.  Cabet,  the  head  of 
the  Communist  school,  volunteered  to  preside 
over  it  with  two  of  his  brothers,  who  acted  as 
secretaries.  He  had  hardly  begun  to  lay  his 
ideas  before  the  audience  when  the  latter  broke 
into  strong  remonstrances  against  such  ten- 
dencies. They  expostulated  that  though  they 
bad  but  little,  that  little  they  were  resolved 
upon  keeping  to  themselves,  and  were  deci- 
dedly against  any  general  spoliation  of  pro- 
perty. And,  as  if  this  was  not  enough,  the 
bearers  dashed  at  the  bureau,  overturned  the 
whole,  forcing  Cabet  and  Co.  to  take  to  theic 
beels. 

Th^  students,  you  may  well  imagine,  are 
not  behind-hand  in  forming  associations  and 
clubs.  At  the  Ecole  de  Mider.ine  a very  nu- 
merous club  has  been  established,  and  its 
sittings  are  by  no  means  of  the  most  pacific 
character.  As  the  forthcoming  elections  are 
DOW  the  all-engrossing  subject,  many  even- 
ings have  been  employed  in  canvassing  for  the 
candidates.  Father  Lacordaire  having  been 
proposed,  his  name,  though  popular,  excited 
general  murmurs  in  the  assembly.  He  was, 
however,  invited  to  attend  the  next  meeting, 
in  order  to  answer  any  interpellation  that 
might  be  addressed  to  him.  The  famous  Do- 
minican was  not  a man  to  refuse  the  offer,  and 
consequently  be  came  to  the  sitting  that  took 
place  tte  day  before  yesterday.  For  nearly 
three  hours  be  was  constantly  attacked  on 
every  subject,  and  his  presence  of  mind  was 
■o  great,  his  eloquence  so  admirable,  that  he 
drew  enthusiastic  cheers  from  his  most  deci- 
ded antagonists.  Whether  they  would  or  not, 
did  they  say,  they  were  forced  to  acquiesce  in 
bis  opinions.  On  his  leaving  the  club  more 
than  a thousand  young  men  accompanied 
him  to  bis  dwelling  with  cries  of  Vive  Lacor^ 
dairef  Had  he  not  positively  refused,  they 
would  have  borne  him  iu  triumph  to  his  mod- 
est little  house.  It  is  almost  certain  that  he 
will  be  returned  a member  of  Parliament. 
The  same  probability  exists  for  a few  other 
members  of  the  clergy. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  affirm  that  the 
ensuing  elections  will  be  of  a peaceful  char- 
acter. France  seems  determined  upon  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  revolutionary  spirit,  when 
ODee  the  republic  is  firmly  established.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  highly  desirable  that  no  re- 
trograde tendencies  should  be  manifested  by 
tba  national  assembly,  for,  % the  contrary 


were  the  case,  we  must,  alas ! look  forth  to 
bloodshed  and  anarchy.  Much  is  said  about 
the  discontent  of  the  latter  against  the  capital, 
but  this,  I believe,  to  arise  much  more  from 
the  financial  crisis  than  from  any  political 
distrust. 

The  Catholics,  thank  God  ! are  not  forget- 
ting their  own  interests.  They  continue  to 
work  on  steadfastly,  so  as  to  secure  their 
votes  to  such  men  as  may  offer  every  guaran* 
tee  of  religious  freedom.  As  a remarkable 
specimen  of  this,  1 may  adduce  their  promise 
to  vote  for  M.  Coquerel,  a Protestant  minister, 
provided  the  latter  engages  to  adopt  and  sup- 
port our  programme,  which  he  has  already 
consented  to  do.  Indeed,  this  was  first  offered 
by  the  Protestants  themselves,  a circumstance 
which  may  secure  us  12,000  votes  in  Paris 
alone.  With  the  view  of  promoting  the  suc- 
cess of  every  sincere  and  honest  candidate, 
the  committee  for  religions  liberty  has  started 
a periodical,  called  V Election  Popnlaire 

The  religions  movement,  far  from  losing 
ground,  seems  to  be  growing  daily  in  strength 
and  numbers.  You  may  observe  that  the 
priests  are  constantly  called  on  to  bless  the 
trees  of  liberty  which  have  been  planted  in  all 
Paris.  On  one  occasion  the  people  refused 
the  interference  of  a Protestant  minister,  de- 
claring they  would  hear  of  none  but  Catholic 
priests,  priests  of  Pivs  IX.;  and  when  the 
ceremony  ended,  they  all  broke  out  into  cries 
of  « Vive  la  Religion  !”  “ Vive  Jesus  Christ !” 
an  exclamation  frequently  accompanied  by 
many  a heterogeneous  oath.  Several  priests 
have  lately  become  the  objects  of  popular 
favor  by  their  noble  and  enlightened  conduct. 
Indeed,  every  where  they  are  listened  to  with 
respect. 

On  the  other  hand,  we”  must  confess  that 
there  are  many  dark  spots  in  our  sky. — Tab. 

The  Jesuits. — The  members  of  this  illustri- 
ous order  have  suffered  the  roost  outrageous 
inju«4tice,  amid  the  political  convulsions  now 
agitating  Europe.  In  some  instances  it  has 
been  the  effect  of  mob  violence,  in  others,  it 
has  been  connived  at  by  government  officials. 
The  latter  was  the  case  in  France,  at  Lyons 


and  Avignon,  in  direct  violation  of  the  liberty 
which  the  government  professes  to  secure  to 
all.  But  the  press  is  not  silent  in  the  face  of 
such  outrages,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  reli- 
gious bodies  in  France  will  ere  long  enjoy,  at 
least  as  much  liberty  as  is  conceded  to  politi- 
cal clubs.  Such  must  be  the  case,  unless 
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French  Jiberty  be  a mockery.  Pius  IX  has 
openly  declared  his  determination  to  protect 
the  Society  of  Jesus. 

The  French  Constitution. — Mr.  Walsh,  the 
American  consul  at  Paris,  is  preparing,  at  the 
request  of  members  of  the  provisional  govern* 
ment,  a synopsis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U. 
States,  with  his  views  of  the  practicability  of 
adopting  it  for  the  French  republic. 

FFNERAL  ORATION  OF  DANIEL  0*C0NNELL, 
BY  THE  REV.  PERE  LACORDAIRE. 

Concluded  from  p.  218. 

It  is  not  alone  the  church  which  is  persecu- 
ted here  below — humanity  suffers  also.  Hu- 
manity, like  the  church,  is  by  turns  persecuted 
and  delivered,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Tlie 
church  is  persecuted  because  it  possesses  rights 
and  imposes  duties;  humanity  has  also  within 
its  domain  rights  and  duties.  Justice  visits  us, 
DO  matter  in  what  hands  it  be  placed ; we  seek 
to  escape  it,  not  only  to  the  detriment  of  God, 
but  to  the  injury  of  man ; we  deny  the  rights 
of  man  as  we  deny  the  rights  of  God ; and  it 
is  a mistake  to  believe  that  there  is  but  one 
conflict  on  this  earth,  and  that  if  the  church 
sacriflced  its  eternal  interests,  there  are  no 
others  for  which  we  should  combat.  No,  un- 
deceive yourselves:  the  rights  of  God  and  the 
rights  of  humanity  are  conjoined— the  duties 
towards  God  and  the  duties  to  humanity  have 
been  mingled  in  the  Gospel  as  well  as  in  the 
law  given  trom  Sinai;  all  that  which  is  done 
for  or  against  man.  When  God  is  persecuted 
so  are  w’e — when  God  is  delivered  we  are  freed 
also.  The  history  of  the  world  as  well  as  the 
history  of  the  church  has  its  persecutors  and 
its  liberators.  1 could  make  you  a list  of  them, 
but  time  presses;  let  us  pass  them  by,  and  re- 
turn to  that  beloved  and  glorious  O’Connell,  to 
view  him  as  the  son  of  man,  after  having  re- 
cognized him  as  the  child  of  God.  He  was 
fitty-four  years  of  age  when  he  carried  eman- 
cipation. Fifty- four  years — it  is  a terrible 
age;  not  because  it  borders  on  senility,  but 
because  it  is  strong  enough  to  feel  ambition, 
and  yet  is  disposed  from  lassitude  to  be  content 
with  the  past  and  to  dream  of  repose  from  glory. 
There  are  few  men  who,  having  obtained  by 
thirty  years  labor  a single  triumph,  and,  above 
ail,  so  lofty  a triumph  as  that  of  the  act  of 
emancipation,  would  have  sufficient  courage 
to  commence  a second  career,  and  to  expose 
their  fame  to  strokes  of  fortune  w'hilst  they 
could  enjoy  a fortunate  and  glorious  old  age. 
''  ' '^rs  would  be  ensnared  by  vulgar  ambition. 


We  see  these  tribunes  of  the  people,  after  hav- 
ing served  in  their  youth  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  of  justice,  detach  themselves  from  that 
cause  under  some  pretence  of  duty,  persuade 
themselves  there  are  two  ways  of  serving  it, 
and,  misled,  make  the  second  part  of  Uieir  lives 
an  insult  to  the  first. 

O’Connell  knew  how  to  avoid  both  these 
rocks;  he  remained  young,  and  unconscious  of 
years,  to  the  end  of  his  life.  1 see  youths  in 
this  audience.  O’Connell  was  no  older  than 
you  when  he  disappeared  from  amongst  us— 
be  lived  and  died  in  the  purity  of  an  uncor- 
rupted youth.  Hardly  glanced  he  at  his  tri- 
umph— scarcely  had  he  forced  the  doors  of  par- 
liament by  a second  election,  when  be  1^1  his 
position,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Eng- 
land, went  to  Ireland.  What  sought  he  there f 
He  went  to  announce  to  Ireland  that  to  give 
liberty  to  conscience  alone  was  not  sufficient; 
that  God  and  man  are  inseparable,  and  that 
after  having  served  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
there  remained  for  him  the  duty  of  benefiting 
his  native  land.  He  had  only  lultilled  the  first 
commandment,  not  the  second;  and  as  both  to- 
gether make  but  one  commandment,  not  to 
have  fulfilled  the  second,  was  to  be  wanting  ia 
the  full  accomplishment  of  the  first.  Ue  ac- 
knowledged himself  to  be  old,  to  be  at  the  cli- 
max of  glory;  yet  his  intention  was  to  recom- 
mence his  life,  and  never  to  rest  a single  day 
until  he  had  obtained  perfect  equality  frights 
between  England  and  Ireland.  For  itmsmuch 
as  concerned  human  law,  such  was  the  state  of 
the  two  countries,  that  the  oneVas  merely  the 
satellite  of  the  other.  England  had  annihilated 
the  property.  Commerce,  the  industry  ; all  the 
rights  of  Ireland  to  increase  her  own;  and  this 
odious  system  placed  Ireland  in  such  a state  of 
inferiority,  as  to  make  it  diflicult  for  its  people 
to  drag  out  existence.  Such  is  despotism,  my 
brethren,  and  we  are  all  less  or  more  inclined 
to  it ; we  all  to  a certain  extent  seek  to  dimin- 
ish the  rights  of  otheis,  to  augment  our  own; 
and  the  man  who  is  free  from  this  blot,  so 
deeply  fixed  in  our  race,  may  believe  he  has 
arrived  at  the  fulness  of  perfection  of  human 
nature. 

O’Connell  kept  his  word.  No  day  passed 
over  in  which  he  did  not  insist  on  the  equality 
of  rights  between  England  and  Ireland,  and  be 
spent  in  this  work  the  last  seventeen  years  of 
his  life.  He  succeeded  so  far  that  the  ministry 
presented  several  bills  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing equal  fights  between  the  counthsi* 
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bat  parliament  constantly  rejected  them.  The 
Liberator  was  not  dejected,  he  had  the  gratifi* 
cation  to  see  the  corporations  of  Ireland,  hither- 
to  exclusively  Protestant,  fall  under  his  blows, 
and,  the  first  Catholic  for  two  hundred  years, 
he  saw  on  his  breast  the  insignia  of  Lord  May- 
or of  Dublin. 

This  constancy  in  vindicating  the  rights  of 
man  for  his  country,  without  ever  permitting 
himself  to  be  cast  down  by  age  or  want  of  suc- 
cess, would  have  been  sufficient  to  mark  the 
place  of  O’Connell  among  the  liberators  of  the 
human  race ; for  whoever  serves  his  country 
in  the  general  sense  of  the  rights  of  all,  is  not 
a man  of  one  age  or  of  one  locality.  He  speaks 
for  tl^existing  people  and  for  those  to  come ; 
he  gives  them  the  example  of  perseverance, 
and  he  throws  upon  the  world  seed,  which, 
fy)ner  or  later,  the  human  race  shall  reap  the 
^nefit  of.  We  shall  be  better  able  to  estimate 
the  political  conduct  of  O’Connell  if  we  ex- 
amine the  base  on  which  he  founded  it,  and 
the  doctrine  which  be  has  leO;  us  a legacy  of, 
•n  the  subject  o/  resistance  to  oppression. 

To  demand  your  right,  such  was  the  strong 
principle  which  O’Connell  urged  against  ty- 
ranny. There  is  in  right  as  in  all  which  is 
true,  an  inherent  force,  eternal  and  indestruc- 
tible, which  never  can  disappear  until  rights 
themselves  are  no  longer  name*d.  Tyranny 
would  be  invincible  could  it  succeed  in  anni- 
hilating the  idea  of  right  with  the  name,  and 
to  silence  for  ever  the  mention  of  it.  It  endea- 
vors to  arrive  at  this  goal,  and  to  stop  by  every 
meaDs  of  violence  and  corruption  the  mouth  of 
justice.  As  long  as  there  remain,  a just  soul 
with  courageous  lips,  despotism  is  uneasy — it 
trembles — it  thinks  eternity  conspires  against 
it.  Any  other  means  are  indifferent  to  it,  and 
do  not  alarm  it  much.  Do  you  make  an  ap- 
peal to  arms  ? — a battle  settles  that.  A riot  Is 
■0  afiair  of  police.  Violence  is  of  time,  right 
is  of  heaven.  What  dignity  ! what  strength  is 
in  rights  which  are  advocated  with  calmness, 
with  honesty,  with  sincerity  from  the  heart  of 
I good  man.  His  spirit  is  contagious — when 
we  hear  him  our  souls  acknowledge  and  adhere 
to  him;  a moment  is  sufficient,  sometimes,  to 
influence  a whole  people — to  proclaim  him, 
tad  to  throw  themselves  on  their  knees.  It 
Bay  be  objected,  it  is  true,  that  the  demanding 
of  right  is  not  always  possible;  that  there  are 
times  and  places  where  oppression  is  so  inve- 
terate that  the  thought  of  speech  for  right  is  as 
ibiBericiI  as  the  reality  of  fight.  It  may  be 


80,  but  such  was  not  the  position  of  O’Connell 
and  his  country.  O’Connell  and  Ireland  could 
speak,  write,  petition,  associate,  elect  magis- 
trates and  members  of  parliament.  The  rights 
of  Ireland  were  disavowed  but  not  disarmed, 
and  in  this  state  of  things  the  doctrine  of  O’- 
Connell was  that  of  Christianity  and  of  reason. 
Liberty  is  a work  of  virtue— a holy  work,  and, 
in  consequence,  a work  of  the  soul.  But  the 
demand  for  right  ought  to  be  unceasing,  the 
liberation  of  a people  is  not  the  affair  of  a day ; 
it  encounters  infallibly  in  the  ideas,  passions, 
interests,  and  intricate  relations  of  human  af- 
fairs, a thousand  obstacles  accumulated  by 
time,  and  which  time  alone,  aided  in  its  course 
by  a parallel  and  uninterrupted  action,  is  able 
to  remove. 

It  is  not  enough,  said  O’Connell,  to  speak 
to-day  and  to  morrow — to  write,  to  petition, 
to  associate  for  the  present,  we  must  speak 
always,  associate  always,  until  our  end  be  at- 
tained and  our  rights. granted.  We  must  tire 
out  injustice  and  force  the  hand  of  Providence. 
You  see  here,  my  brethren,  this  is  not  a school 
of  vain  aspirations  and  without  resolution;  it 
is  the  school  of  tempered  souls,  who  know  the 
value  of  the  good  they  seek,  and  are  not  aston- 
ished that  they  must  pay  a dear  price  for  it. 
O’Connell,  moreover,  practised  as  he  preached 
— that  which  he  said  he  did;  no  life  was  ever 
more  indefatigable  than  his.  He  labored  for 
the  future,  as  if  inspired  by  the  certainty  of 
the  present;  he  was  never  surprised,  never  dis- 
contented at  not  reaching  his  aim ; he  knew  he 
could  not  attain  it  during  his  life,  at  least  he 
had  doubts  about  it,  and  yet  you  would  say 
from  his  enthusiasm  that  there  was  but  one 
day,  one  step  between  him  and  liberty.  Who 
can  reckon  the  number  of  assemblies  he  ad- 
dressed and  presided  over — the  petitions  be 
dictated,  his  journeys,  bis  proceedings,  his  po- 
pular triumphs,  that  indescribable  arsenal  of 
ideas  and  facts  which  composed  the  miraculous 
tissue  of  his  seventy-two  years?  He  was  in- 
deed the  Hercules  of  liberty. 

To  the  perseverance  in  the  demand  for 
rights  he  had  another  condition — that  was,  to 
be  ever  an  irreproachable  organ  of  it ; and  to 
explain  this  maxim  by  bis  conduct,  we  see, 
first,  that  be  understood  that  every  advocate  of 
liberty  should  seek  it  equally  and  efficaciously 
for  all,  not  only  for  his  own  party  but  even  for 
bis  adversaries — not  only  for  his  own  religion 
but  for  all  religions— not  only  for  bis  own 
country  but  for  Lbe  entire  world.  Humanity  is 
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one,  and  its  rights  are  the  same  in  all  places, 
even  though  the  exercise  of  them  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  manners  and  of  mind. 
Whoever  excepts  a single  man  in  petitioning 
for  right — whoever  consents  to  the  enslavement 
of  a single  man,  were  that  mao  only  bound  by 
a single  hair,  is  not  a true  man,  and  is  not  wor- 
thy to  combat  for  the  sacred  cause  of  the  hu- 
man race.  The  public  conscience  will  reject 
that  man  who  demands  an  exclusive  liberty — 
one  careless  of  the  rights  of  others ; for  ex- 
clusive liberty  is  only  privilege,  and  the  liberty 
which  cares  not  for  others  is  treason.  We  see 
nations  arrive  at  a certain  development  of  their 
social  institutions,  and  there  stop  short  or  re- 
trograde. Do  not  ask  why.  You  may  feel 
assured  that  within  that  people  there  has  been 
some  secret  sacrifice  of  right,  and  that  these 
apparent  defenders  of  liberty,  incapable  of 
wishing  the  same  to  others  as  to  themselves, 
lost  the  illusion  which  conquers  and  saves— 
which  preserves  and  extends  liberty.  The  de- 
generate descendants  of  holy  conflicts,  their 
enervated  discourse  rolls  in  a vicious  circle, 
which  it  is  sufficient  to  fear  to  know  they  are 
already  replied  to. 

Never  did  this  occur  to  O’Connell ; never, 
within  fifty  years,  did  bis  discourse  lose  for 
one  moment  the  invincible  charm  of  sincerity. 
It  vibrated  for  the  rights  of  his  enemy  as  well 
as  for  his  own.  He  branded  oppression,  no 
matter  from  whom  it  came,  or  on  ^at  bead 
it  fell ; thus  be  attracted  to  this  cause— to  the 
cause  of  Ireland,  souls  separated  fiom  his  by 
the  most  profound  abysses — brotherly  hands 
sought  his  hand  from  the  farthest  parts  of  the 
globe.  There  is  in  the  heart  of  an  honest  man 
who  speaks  for  all,  and  sometimes  seems  to 
speak  against  himself— there  is,  1 say,  an  im- 
mense power  of  logical  and  moral  superiority 
which  almost  infaUibly  produces  reciprocity. 

Yes,  Catholics,  understand  this  well— if  you 
wish  liberty  for  yourselves,  you  must  wish  it 
for  all  men,  and  for  all  under  heaven.  If  you 
ask  only  for  yourselves  it  will  never  be  grant- 
ed. Give  where  you  are  masters,  that  it  may 
be  given  to  you  where  you  are  slaves. 

O’Connell  understood  in  a further  sense,  the 
maxim  that  we  must  be  irreproachable  in  de- 
manding our  rights.  He  wished  that  a sincere 
and  religious  respect  should  be  paid  to  autho- 
rity. sod  to  the  law,  which  is  its  highest  ex- 
pr*'  n.  For  authority  also  is  a liberty,  and 
shes  and  yet  attacks  authority, 
vbat  he  says  nor  what  he  does. 


Authority  is  an  integral  part  of  liberty,  as  dnty 
is  manifestly  co-relative  with  right,  the  right  of 
one  man  implies  the  duty  of  another.  Hence 
it  is  that  political  charters,  as  well  as  the  great 
charter  of  the  Gospel,  consecrate  at  the  same 
time  right  and  duty,  liberty  and  authority. 
The  hand  which  separates  them  destroys  them, 
and  never  shall  any  people  who  do  not  equally 
respect  both,  be  capable  of  becoming  a fres 
people.  O’Connell  pushed  to  the  extent  of 
superstition  bis  respect  for  the  law.  He  in- 
dulged in  every  liberty  until  he  encountered  a 
law  in  force ; and  yet  no  man  ever  made  so 
surprising  a use  of  the  small  space  which  per- 
secuting laws  left  at  his  disposition.  His  pro- 
found knowledge  of  law  was  of  great 
to  him  in  his  magic  advances  and  retreats,  and 
he  had  the  honor  to  die  after  forty-seven  years 
of  political  agitation  without  even  having 
curred  one  final  judicial  condemnation.  Once, 
at  the  time  of  the  celebrated  meeting  of  Cion- 
tarf,  he  feared  be  was  caught  in  a snare  from 
which  he  could  not  escape  without  soiling  the 
baptismal  robe  of  bis  popular  and  CbiistisB 
leadership.  On  the  eve  of  the  meeting,  when 
Dublin  and  Ireland  were  gorged  with  Britidi 
troops,  the  viceroy  proclaimed  that  the  meeting 
should  not  be  held.  O’Connell  shuddered  at 
the  thought  jf  the  inevitable  conflict  between 
the  people  and  the  army.  Pale  and  agitated 
he  sent  off  expresses,  courier  alter  courier  dn- 
riug  the  entire  night,  and  at  length  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  alter  a frightful  night,  be  had  tbs 
happiness  to  learn  that  not  one  soul  would  be 
at  Ciontarf  where  half  a million  was  expected. 

This  was  the  occasion  of  his  latest  triumph. 
You  know  bow  England  wished  to  punish  him 
for  the  half  century  of  agitation  in  which  be 
bad  plunged  the  third  of  her  empire — bow  be 
was  cited,  condemned,  imprisoned — and  bow 
he  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  be 
knew  be  had  so  many  enemies,  lllustriois 
epoch ! when  all  Ireland  came  to  visit  its  cap- 
tive Liberator  in  his  prison!— when  the  assem- 
bled bishops  offered  up  prayers  to  God  that  tbe 
man  of  Erin  might  be  comforted  in  bis  tribu- 
lation, and  come  forth  victorious ! This  prayer 
of  the  nation  was  heard,  and  alter  a magnani- 


mous decree,  which  declared  that  O’ConneU 
bad  not  been  in  the  wrong,  Ireland  bad  once 
more  the  pride  and  consolation  to  carry  its 
venerated  father  forth  in  all  the  glory  with 
which  she  had  surrounded  him,  and  without 
diminution  of  increase  or  of  termination. 

In  the  opiniotf  of  men,  O’Coimell  ought  to 
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bave  died  that  day ; but  the  Arbiter  of  Destinies 
and  the  Jud^e  of  hearts  had  otherwise  decided. 
O’Connell  was  a Christian — the  faith  and  the 
love  of  God  had  been  the  vivifying  principles 
of  his  entire  existence;  and  yet,  truly  faithful 
although  be  was,  perhaps  he  had  not  been  in- 
sensible to  the  seductions  of  his  magnificent 
triumphs.  Glory  is  a subtle  poison,  which  pe- 
netrates the  shield  of  the  best  regulated  minds. 
O’Connell  merited  that  God  should  purify  ^im 
whilst  alive,  and  alter  so  many  crowns  which 
bad  never  been  disgraced,  he  should  place  on 
his  head  the  crown  of  adversity,  without  which 
no  glory  is  perfect  on  earth  or  in  heaven. 

O’Connell  saw  a portion  of  his  friends  detach 
themselves  from  him ; his  soul  was  wounded 
in  pride  and  in  friendship;  it  was  also  stricken 
in  bis  people,  whom  he  bad  so  tenderly  and 
efficaciously  served.  A horrible  famine  mowed 
down  under  his  eyes  the  children  of  Erin ; he 
saw  evils  against  which  eloquence  and  genihs 
availed  nothing,  and  he  felt  in  his  inmost  soul 
the  emptiness  of  glory.  But  whilst  be  was  a 
prey  to  this  woe-fraught  agony,  suddenly,  on 
the  sacred  banks  of  the  Tiber,,  a voice  was 
heard,  which  stirred  in  their  centres  the  world 
and  Christianity.  Each  expected  a father  who 
felt  the  wants  of  the  times,  who  would  take 
them  under  the  direction  of  his  pacific  and  pon- 
tifical band,  and  elevate  them  from  the  earth 
to  the  level  of  religion.  This  expectation  and 
these  vows  were  heard.  O’Connell  might  die 
— Pius  the  ninth  had  appeared  in  the  world; 
O’Connell  might  be  silent — Pius  the  ninth 
spoke;  O’Connell  might  descend  into  the 
shroud  of  the  tomb— Pius  the  ninth  was  in  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter.  The  old  and  dying  athlete 
of  the  church  and  of  humanity  was  not  de- 
ceived; the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  his 
life  were  revealed  to  him;  he  knew  that  be 
bad  been  but  the  precursor  of  a ^eater  libera- 
tor than  himself;  and  as  John  the  Baptist  went 
to  visit  in  the  desert  the  Messiah  he  expected, 
and  whose  shoe-string  he  deemed  himself  un- 
worthy to  untie,  O’Connell  turned  his  eyes 
towards  Rome,  and  making  a last  effort  over 
age  and  over  misfortune,  be  set  out  in  the  sim- 
plicity and  in  the  joy  of  a pilgrim.  But  it  was 
too  late— the  breath  of  life  departed  from  him 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  when  he 
almost  saw  in  the  distance  the  cupolas  and  the 
horizon  of  Rome.  All  Rome  expected  him, 
and  prepared  arches  of  triumph  for  bis  recep- 
tion. His  heart  alone  arrived  in  the  city, 
where  Pius  IX  received  it.  The  pontiff,  pla- 
VoL.  VII.— No.  5.  25 


cing  his  hands  on  the  son  of  O’Connell,  said 
these  words  to  him — “ Since  I am  deprived  of 
the  happiness  so  long  wished  for,  of  embracing 
the  hero  of  Christianity,  I have  at  least  the 
consolation  to  embrace  his  son.”  Seek  not  the 
tomb  of  O’Connell  elsewhere  then,  brethren; 
it  is  not  in  Ireland,  worthy  though  she  was  to 
possess  him  eternally.  The  tomb  of  O’Con- 
nell is  in  the  arms  and  in  the  soul  of  Pius  IX. 
It  is  there  we  must  look  when  addressing  to 
the  Liberator  our  last  w’ords,  the  words  of 
prayer  and  of  adieu. 

Let  us  recall  our  attention  for  a moment. 

My  brethren,  the  interests  of  the  church  are 
those  of  humanity,  and  the  interests  of  human- 
ity are  those  of  the  church.  Christianity,  of 
which  the  church  is  the  living  body,  arrived  at 
its  present  degree  of  lofty  power  by  means 
alone  of  the  profound  relations  which  exist 
between  it  and  humanity.  Modern  society  is 
the  expression  of  the  wants  of  humanity,  and 
in  consequence  it  is  also  the  expression  of  the 
wants  of  the  church ; these  few  words  give  you 
the  key  to  the  life  of  O’Connell.  O’Connell 
has  been  in  our  age  of  dissensions,  the  first 
mediator  between  the  church  and  modem  so- 
ciety, which  is  the  same  as  to  say,  he  was  the 
first  mediator  between  the  church  and  huma- 
nity. We  must  follow  his  footsteps,  my  breth- 
ren, if  we  wish  to  serve  God  and  man.  With- 
out doubt,  it  is  the  world  which  has  separated 
itself  from  us,  which  wished  to  exist  and  gov- 
ern itself  without  us;  but  it  is  of  little  moment 
how  the  evil  arose,  or  whose  was  the  pride 
which  led  to  the  separation.  We  perceive  to- 
day bow  much  we  need  each  other;  let  us 
make  the  advances  to  the  world  which  seeks 
and  expects  us.  The  admiration  it  pays  to  the 
memory  of  O’Connell,  the  encouraging  cheers 
it  raises  around  Pius  the  ninth,  are  vows  made 
in  the  face  of  heaven,  and  a proof  that  it  is  not 
insensible  tow'ards  him  who  understands  its 
afflictions  and  its  necessities.  Let  us  under- 
stand these  things ; let  us  march  at  a distance, 
but  with  faith,  on  the  glorious  footsteps  we 
have  this  day  contemplated ; and  if  now  you 
perceive  in  yourselves  a will,  if  the  vain  sha- 
dows of  the  past  are  dissipated,  if  strength 
returns  to  you,  and  with  it  a presentiment  tliat 
you  will  not  be  useless  to  the  cause  of  the 
church  an(|  of  humanity,  give  credit  to  the 
true  cause — say  God  spoke  to  you  once  by  the 
soul  of  O’Connell. 

Italy.— La  Lega  Italiana  contains  a for- 
mal proclamation  of  the  new  Roman  funda- 
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mental  constitution,  by  his  holiness  Pope 
Pius  IX. 

The  college  of  cardinals  (chosen  by  the 
pope),  is  to  be  constituted  a senate,  insepara- 
ble from  the  same,  and  two  deliberative  coun- 
cils for  the  formation  of  the  laws  are  to  be 
established,  consisting  of  the  '<high  council** 
and  the  “council  of  deputies.** 

The  judicial  tribunals  to  be  independent  of 
the  government,  and  no  extraordinary  com- 
mission courts  are  to  be  in  future  established. 
The  national  guard  is  to  be  considered  an  in- 
stitution of  the  state. 

The  pope  convokes  and  prorogues  the  legis- 
lative chambers,  and  dissolves  the  council  of 
deputies,  being  required  to  convoke  a new 
chamber  within  three  months,  which  will  be 
the  ordinary  duration  of  the  annual  session. 
The  sessions  are  to  be  public.  The  members 
of  the  senate  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  pope 
for  life,  and  their  number  is  not  limited.  The 
qualification  of  a senator  is  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  and  the  plenary  exercise  of  civil  and 
political  rights. 

The  senate  will  be  chosen  par  preference 
from  the  prelates,  ecclesiastics,  ministers, 
judges,  councillors  of  state,  consistorial  law. 
yers,  and  the  possessors  of  an  income  of  4,000 
scudi  per  annum. 

The  pope  will  appoint  the  president  and 
vice-presidents. 

The  second  council  will  be  elective,  on  the 
numerical  basis  of  one  deputy  to  every  30,000 
souls. 

The  electors  are  to  consist  of  the  gonfalo- 
nieri  (mayors),  priors,  and  elders  of  the  cities 
and  communes;  the  possessor  of  a capital  of 
300  scudi ; the  payers  of  direct  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  12  scudi  per  annum  ; the  members 
of  the  colleges,  of  their  faculties,  and  the 
titular  professors  of  the  universities ; the 
members  of  the  councils  of  discipline,  the 
advocates  and  attorneys  practising  in  the  col- 
legiate  tribunals,  the  laureates  ad  honorem  in 
the  state  universities,  the  members  of  the 
chambers  of  commerce,  the  heads  of  factories 
and  industrial  establishments,  and  the  heads 
of  scientific  societies  and  public  institutions 
assessed  for  certain  amounts. 

The  qualifications  of  a deputy  is  the  pos- 
session of  a capital  of  8,000  scudi,  or  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  100  scudi  per 
annum,  and  Jbe  members  of  colleges  and  pro- 
fessors of  universities,  &c.,  will  be  eligible  ex 
q/itio.  The  profession  of  the  Catholie  religion 


is  indispensable  as  a qualification  for  the  ex* 
ercise  of  civil  and  political  rights.  A distinct 
and  rectorial  law  will  regulate  the  election  of 
the  deputies. 

The  discussion  of  financial  matters  excla- 
sively  appertain  to  the  council  of  deputies. 

The  rights  of  temporal  sovereignty  exer- 
cised by  a defunct  pontiff  are  vested  in  the 
sacred  college  during  the  interregnum. 

Inhere  will  be  a council  of  states,  composed 
of  ten  councillors,  and  a body  of  auditors  not 
exceeding  twenty-four.  This  council  will  be 
required  to  draw  up  projects  of  law,  and  to 
give  its  advice  on  administrative  effects  in 
cases  of  emergency.  Ministerial  functions 
may  also  be  conferred  upon  it  by  special  law, 
The  proclamation  is  dated  the  14th  March, 
and  is  authenticated  by  the  sign  manual  of 
his  holiness. 

Rome. — “ On  March  the  13th  we  witnessed 
here  a disgraceful  scene.  The  church  of  the 
Jesuits  (il  Gesu),  was  entered  by  a band  of 
the  lowest  canaille  headed  by  Ciceruacchio, 
and  one  SlerbinU  one  of  the  selfsame  wattf, 
and  as  well  a late  guest  of  Lord  Minto.  The 
moment  chosen  for  this  outrage  was  the  hour 
of  the  daily  Lenten  discouree;  the  pretext  for 
coming  was  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  preach- 
er of  the  previous  day,  who  was  stated  to 
have  used  some  irritating  expressions  in  his 
sermon.  Illness,  however,  prevented  the  in- 
tended victim  from  appearing  in  the  pulpit 
Some  of  the  rufiSans  held  stones  in  their  hands 
—one  presented  a pistol  at  one  of  the  poor  old 
lay  brothers— many  had  cigars  in  their  mouths 
in  the  church.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Heame,  late  of 
Manchester,  remonstrated  with  some  of  them 
in  indignant  terms,  and  on  his  leaving  the 
church  they  showed  a disposition  to  assault 
him.  When  this  got  noised  abroad,  amongst 
the  English  and  Irish  Catholics,  the  feeling 
was  one  and  the  same — of  disgust  and  indig- 
nation. It  was  immediately  determined  to 
address  His  Holiness.  Accordingly,  an  ad- 
dress was  prepared ; some  fifty  signatures  were 
Immediately  found,  and  the  following  gentle- 
men, all  Irishmen,  were  deputed  to  wait  on 
the  Pope : — Colonel  Biyan,  of  Kilkenny ; Mr. 
William  Connolly,  of  Green  Park,  Westmeath; 
Mr.  Stephen  Segrave,  of  Dublin;  and  Mr. 
Meagher,  of  Waterford.  The  reception  of 
these  gentlemen  by  the  Holy  Father  was  warm 
in  the  extreme.  Finding  that  they  were  all 
natives  of  Ireland,  he  asked  most  eagerly  if 
the  prospects  of  the  poor  were  bettering  ? To 
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amm  of  these  geodemtn,  who  spoke  to  him  of 
the  teal  of  oar  clergy,  and  of  the  unjust  cal- 
umnies of  late  heaped  upon  them,  not  by 
Protestants  alone,  but  unfortunately  by  mem- 
bers of  the  same  church,  his  Holiness  em- 
phatically answered,  * that  he  did  not  believe 
the  accusations.*  He  dwelt  on  the  strange 
improbability  of  an  English  Government  tole- 
rating the  imputed  conduct  of  the  priests  in 
Ireland,  where  the  existing  laws  would  always 
afford  the  means  of  punishing  a guilty  party. 
His  Holiness  could  scarcely  imagine  this  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  forbearance  in  an  Eng- 
lish Government  when  dealing  with  Ireland, 
and  more  than  all  with  Irish  priests.  * I have 
written  about  ten  days  back,*  said  the  Holy 
Father,  < to  the  Irish  Bishops ; I trust  that  my 
letter  will  give  satisfaction  to  all.*  ** 

Another  deputation  of  the  Irish  and  English 
gentlemen  residing  in  Rome  waited  on  His 
Holiness  to  thank  him  for  the  proclamation  he 
bad  published  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
Pope  received  these  gentlemen  most  gracious- 
ly, and  expressed  his  determination  to  defend 
the  persecuted  Jesuits  by  every  means  in  bis 
power. — Tablet. 

Before  his  departure  Charles  Albert  re- 
ceived a sword,  presented  to  him  by  the  pope, 
bearing  the  following  inscription  To  the 
magnanimous  King  Charles  Albert,  the  sword 
which  will  make  Italy  free. — Pius  IX.”  In 
the  absence  of  tbe  king.  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy-Carignan  is  appointed  lieutenant-gene- 
ral of  tbe  kingdom. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  Charles  Albert 
in  Lombardy  he  was  saluted  alternately  by 
the  titles  of  King  of  Lombardy  and  King  of 
Italy.  He,  however,  declared  that  he  would 
adopt  no  measures  in  regard  to  the  States  of 
Italy  emancipated  from  Austrian  rule,  except 
at  the  express  instance  and  invitation  of  tbe 
regular  constituted  authorities  of  the  respect- 
ive provisional  governments  of  those  states. 

The  provisional  government  of  Milan  has 
issued  tbe  following  proclamation  : 

“ To  the  InhabitanU  of  Lodi  and  Cremona : 

“ The  provisional  government  to  whom 
have  already  given  their  adherence  the  towns 
of  Como,  Lecco,  Varese,  Bergamo,  Brescia, 
Cremona  and  Pavia,  has  henceforth  secured 
the  welfare  of  tbe  country. 

**  Every  thing  tends  to  favor  its  designs. 
The  archbishop  of  Milan  has  given  his  bene- 
diction to  the  barricades ; justice  and  religion 
•re  with  us. 


•*Inhabitauts  of  Lodi  and  Cremona  hasten 
to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment. * 

**  Salt  has  already  been  reduced  one-half  in 
price;  the  millions  of  which  we  have  been 
annually  robbed  by  the  Germans  will  now  go 
to  benefit  our  own  people. 

“ Piedmontese  are  on  our  terrilorj’.  By 
the  union  of  their  forces  with  our  own,  it  will 
be  easy  to  drive  the  great  enemy  of  Italy 
beyond  the  Alps. 

“Let  your  cry  be  *^ong  live  Italy!' 
‘ Long  live  Pius  IX  !* 

“ The  miracle  of  our  deliverance  can  only 
have  been  the  work  of  God. 

“ Salutation  and  fraternity.’* 

Milan. — The  Provisional  Government  has 
addressed  tbe  following  to  the  Pope  : 


Milan,  March  27. 

“ The  great  cause  of  Itaiian  independence, 
blessed  by  your  Holiness,  has  triumphed  in 
our  city.  We  have  not  refused  the  testimony 
of  our  blood,  and  we  are  not  without  hope 
that  this  blood  will  be  washed  out  in  our  re- 
generation and  that  of  all  Italy. 

“ In  your  name,  Holy  Father,  we  prepared 
to  fight.  Your  name  has  been  inscribed  on 
our  banners  and  on  our  barricades.  In  your 
name,  almost  unprovided  with  everything,  but 
strong  in  the  virtue  of  our  rights,  we  opposed 
the  formidable  military  organization  of  the 
enemy;  in  your  name  old  men  and  young 
fought  and  died ; and  in  your  name  we  speak 
the  joy  of  our  hearts  to  that  God  who  has 
conquered  in  us  his  battle. 

“ Ves,  God  has  conquered  in  us;  the  people 
declare  it  with  loud  voice;  in  it  they  forget 
the  past  sorrow,  and  turn  full  of  hope  to  the 
future — certain  of  not  being  deceived,  as  it 
has  already  received,  oh  holy  father ! your 
blessing.  Intrepid  in  tbe  struggle,  we  have 
been  merciful  after  victory,  and  in  your  name 
we  have  exercised  clemency  and  granted  par- 
don. We  have  committed  no  excesses,  and 
even  in  tbe  severe  trials  of  war  we  have  re- 
spected tbe  image  of  the  Almighty  in  the  per- 
sons of  our  enemies. 

“ Tbe  enemy  without  pity  while  he  fought, 
without  pity  in  bis  defeat,  flies  in  despair,  bar- 
barism attending  all  his  steps,  and  converting 
our  fine  country  into  a desert.  Churches  are 
violated — their  pastors  dispossessed  or  pun- 
ished— houses  are  destroyed — the  people  tor- 
tured— every  where  are  fire  and  bloodshed. 
We  are  likewise  in  despair  and  almost  w 
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out  pity  J because  the  enemy,  not  content  with 
having  left  so  many  marks  of  his  blind  rage 
amongst  us,  has  carried  with  him  many  of  our 
fellow- citizens,  treating  them  with  opprobrium 
and  with  marks  of  slavery— respected  magis- 
trates, youths  in  the  flower  of  their  age  and 
hope,  fathers,  husbands,  and  sons.  We  live  in 
deep  anxiety  for  their  fate,  dependent  as  it  is 
on  the  will  of  a wild  soldiery  and  of  authori- 
ties nearly  as  much  depraved.  This  is  the 
anguish  which  diminishes  the  joy  of  our  vic- 
tory. But  after  hdting  deposed  in  the  pater- 
nal heart  of  your  Holiness  our  sonows  and 
our  fears,  we  feel  ourselves  already  consoled, 
and  hope  arises  out  of  a favorable  interposition 
for  them.  Holy  Father,  we  ask  for  your  sa- 
cred authority,  for  your  propitiatory  voice. 

“ Strong  in  our  rights,  purified  in  the  blood 
of  our  own  combatants,  strong  in  the  aid  which 
at  our  request  the  magnanimous  King  of  Sar- 
dinia has  given,  strong  in  your  names  we 
prepare  to  pursue  the  war  and  not  to  lay  our 
arms  down  until  the  independence  of  the 
Italian  soil  be  secured.  Whilst  making  war 
against  the  common  enemy  we  maintain  order, 
the  more  necessary  within  when  the  battle 
rages  without ; and  we  seek,  together  w'ith 
other  Provisional  Governments  of  Lombard 
cities  which  have  suffered  under  the  Austrian 
yoke,  to  unite,  without  contest  for  any  particu- 
lar form  of  Government,  for  our  common 
country,  Italy.  That  cause  being  conquered 
the  nation  will  decide,  and  certainly  with  us 
the  sentiments  of  our  Italian  brethren  will 
have  the  greatest  weight,  resolved,  as  we  are, 
to  labor  to  the  last  for  that  Italian  unity  with- 
out w hich  Italian  independence  can  neverexist. 

“ But  at  present  we  h.ave  nothing  to  think 
of  but  to  fight  and  to  drive  from  the  Alps  the 
coinmc^n  enemy,  the  enemy  who  has  ere  this 
sorrowed  the  paternal  heart  of  their  most  holy 
father,  and  who  converted  your  name  into  a 
sign  of  contradiction  and  scandal.  We  ever 
return  to  you  as  the  first  citizen  of  Italy,  as 
the  initiator  of  this  grand  voluntary  movement 
which  unites  to  our  common  father  as  to 
Christ  all  free  nations  of  the  earth.  Add, 
then,  to  the  force  of  our  arms  the  force  of 
your  benediction.  Bless  us  in  the  fulness  of 
your  great  soul  as  you  have  blessed  all  Italy. 
Bless  our  struggles,  bless  our  victory — our 
final  victory,  wliich  will  cause  one  sole  voice 
to  be  heard  from  the  Alps  to  the  two  seas — 
“ ' ’ ’ lia,  free  and  one*  ‘Viva  Pio 


[Signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  provi-* 
sional  government.] 

Rame. — The  events  of  Lombardy  have  pro- 
duced a profound  sensation  in  Rome.  Toung 
men  enlist  in  great  numbers  to  march  to  the 
frontiers  as  volunteers.  On  the  23d  all  assem- 
bled at  the  Coliseum,  where  Father  Gavazzi, 
Colonel  Ferrari,  and  other  persons  delivered 
patriotic  speeches.  The  government  had  or- 
dered the  troops  to  march  to  Bologna.  Three 
battalions  of  infantry,  a body  of  dragoons,  and 
a great  number  of  volunteers  had  already  left 
Rome.  The  last  battalion  of  Fusiliers  was  to 
march  on  the  24th,  and  to  be  followed  in  a 
day  or  two  by  the  battalions  of  moveable 
National  Guards,  several  thousand  volunteers, 
and  a battery  of  field  artillery.  Orders  had 
been  issued  throughout  the  provinces  to  con- 
centrate all  the  troops  towards  Pesaro  and 
Bologna.  The  Piedmontese  General  Durandi 
had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  operation,  and  is  stated  to  have 
left  Rome  for  the  Milanese  with  12,000  men. 
The  pope  gave  them  his  blessing.  Colonel 
Ferrari,  who  fought  in  Spain  and  Algeria, 
was  to  take  command  of  the  volunteers.  The 
Jews  had  offered  to  take  arms,  and  numben 
had  already  enrolled  their  names  among  the 
volunteers.  The  most  perfect  tranquillity  pre- 
vailed at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces. 

The  Roman  Ministry. — Secretary  of  State, 
Cardinal  Antonelli;  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Signor  Recebi;  Minister  of  Justice,  Sturbi- 
netti ; Minister  of  Finance,  Mgr.  Morichini; 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  Signor  Minghelti; 
Minister  of  War,  Pr.  Aldobrandini ; Minister 
of  Police,  Signor  Galletti ; Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  Card.  Mezzofanti ; Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mgr.  Bedini. — Tablet. 

Prussia. — The  Jillg,emeine  Preussisrhe  Zei- 
tvng  of  April  1 contains  the  following  impor- 
tant royal  rescript,  by  which  Frederick  Wiliiam 
takes  the  rank  of  a ‘^constitutional  King;”— 
“ Concurring  in  the  views  and  proposals  of  the 
Ministerial  report,  which  has  this  day  bcea 
submitted  to  me,  I from  this  day  refer  all  peti- 
tions relating  to  constitutional  affttirs  to  my 
Cabinet  Ministers,  and  authorise  them  to  reply 
to  the  petitioners.— (Signed)  Fredeiicx 
William. — Potsdam,  March  80,  1848.** 

The  military  have  been  recalled  to  Berlin  at 
the  will  of  most  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Civic 
Guard  being  much  harassed  with  their  new 
duties.  The  working- classes  at  Berlin  art 
quiet,  though  pervaded  by  a revolutioDary 
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■pint.  The  concessions  required  by  them  are 
as  follows : — The  appointment  of  a **  ministry 
of  work  ” {arbeits  ministerium),  composed  of 
working  men  and  employers,  and  elected  by 
those  classes.  2.  The  reduction  of  the  stand- 
ing army,  so  that  it  may  only  serve  as  a 
preparatory  school  for  the  armed  people  at 
large.  The  general  education  of  the  people  at 
the  cost  of  the  state.  4.  The  providing  for  the 
operatives  when  unable  to  work.  6.  Cheap 
Government.  6.  Universal  suffrage  for  an 
men  of  age,  and  no  qualihcation  for  the  elected. 
7.  The  non-convocation  of  the  united  Diet,  and 
the  immediate  convocation  of  an  assembly 
elected  by  universal  suffrage. 

Prusstan  Poland. — In  Silesia  the  peas- 
antry are  in  an  excited  state,  niimbers'of  them 
refusing  to  pay  imposts  or  feudal  dues.  The 
King’s  promise  about  the  national  re-organi- 
zation of  Posen  has  not  given  entire  satisfac- 
tion in  that  Duchy,  and  a second  petition  is  in 
course  of  signature  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Pole  as  head  president,  and  of  Poles,  to  the 
judicial  oliices.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  Ger- 
mans, who  on  the  frontiers,  greatly  outnumber 
the  Poles,  protest  that  they  wish  to  remain 
German,  and  not  to  live  under  Polish  rulers. 
They  entreat  that  sympathy  from  their  Ger- 
man brethren  which  has  been  extended  to 
Schleswig  and  Holstein.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Duchy,  however,  the  Poles  and  Germans  work 
together  for  the  restoration  of  Polish  nation- 
ality. 

Austria. — A fresh  army  of  60,000  men  is 
now  in  rapid  march  to  Italy,  with  an  enor- 
moos  train  of  artillery.  Depend  upon  it,  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  subdue  the  revolted 
cities.  A fearful  sacrifice  of  life  must  take 
place,  whatever  the  final  result  may  be.  Vi- 
enna is  perfectly  quiet.  Mot  a single  bank- 
ruptcy has  taken  place. 

Kngland. — Otarlist  Preparations  for  the 
lOtA. — On  Sunday  evening  the  Chartist  dele- 
gates returned  to  the  national  convention  and 
the  executive  committee  of  the  ChartLst  Asso- 
ciation assembled  at  the  Bell  Inn,  Old  Bailey, 
to  effect  the  arrangements  for  the  monster 
procession  to  convey  the  people’s  petition  for 
the  charter  to  the  house  of  commons.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  M’Grath.  Deputa- 
tions from  upwards  of  100  trades’  unions  and 
trades’  benefit  societies  were  in  attendance, 
who  stated  that  from  their  returns  500,000 
persons  at  least  would  join  the  procession. 
After  considerable  discussion  it  was  decided 
that  the  different  trades  bearing  their  banners 
and  insignia,  should  assemble  on  Kennin^ton- 
common  on  Monday  morning,  the  10th  inst., 
each  individual  carrying  a baton  for  his  perso- 
nal protection  and  the  preservation  of  the 

Sublic  peace  (no  interference  on  the  part  of 
le  police  to  be  allowed),  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceM  to  the  house  of  commons.  The  petition, 
which  is  nearly  two  hundred  yards  long,  and 
weighing  upwards  of  one  cwt.,  being  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  six  men,  will  be  carried 
Into  the  bouse  and  presented  by  Mr.  Feargus 
O'Coonor;  the  pxocession  will  thtn  move 


through  the  metropolis  to  Highbury  bam, 
where  a banquet  will  be  held.  The  election 
of  delegates  from  the  metropolis  to  the  Mational 
Chartist  Convention  is  appointed  to  take 
place  this  day  on  Clerkenwell-green  and  Ken- 
nington-common.  The  special  constables  are 
ordered  to  be  in  readiness.  Police  will  be 
stationed  near  the  meetings  to  prevent  tumult. 

morning  Chronicle. 

Ireland. — The  Times*  correspondent  has 
the  following : 

Conservative  Repealers. — There  is  just  now 
in  course  of  signature  a “declaration”  address- 
ed to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  which  from  the 
high  respectability  of  the  promoters,  and  the 
number  of  influential  names  already  appended 
to  it,  must  be  regarded  as  another  portentous 
sign  of  these  eventful  times.  1 am  not  at  lib- 
erty to  mention  individually  the  gentlemen 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  forwarding  the 
movement,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  it  has  the 
sanction  of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
learned  professions,  and  that  a fellow  of  Tri- 
nity College,  a conservative,  is  one  of  its 
warmest  supporters. 

The  “Declaration”  repudiates  all  sympathy 
with  the  anarchists,  but  speaks  of  the  “ grow- 
ing desire  for  a return  to  our  ancient  constitu- 
tion,” arising  out  of  the  failure  of  imperial 
legislation,  as  instanced  in  the  poor  law,  cen- 
tralization, refusal  of  inquiry,  &,c.,  and  adds 
the  following  prayer : 

“We  humbly  beg  to  represent  to  your 
excellency  our  opinion  that  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient to  treat  the  violent  demonstrations 
which  have  lately  taken  place,  rather  as  evi- 
dences of  the  prevailing  desire  for  a change  of 
policy,  than  as  individual  offences  against  the 
law;  and  pray  your  excellency  to  recommend 
to  your  government  the  speedy  adoption  of 
measures  which  may  restore  to  her  majesty’s 
Irish  subjects  their  old  feelings  of  respect  for 
the  laws  and  of  confidence  in  their  rulers,  by 
such  a return  to  the  ancient  o^nstitution  of 
this  realm,  as  will  at  least  secure  to  the  Irish 
people  their  former  exclusive  power  of  taxing 
themselves  for  their  local  purposes,  and  of  re- 
gulating and  administering  their  local  affairs, 
through  their  sovereign,  lords  and  commons, 
in  an  Irish  parliament.” 

Repeal  Cortversions. — The  Drozheda  Joumai 
states  that  several  highly  influential  Protestant 
gentlemen  of  that  town  and  neighborhood, 
hitherto  anti-repealei^,  have  recently  declared 
themselves  favorable  to  a repeal  of  the  union. 
This  same  Drogheda  paper  contains  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : — “ On  Saturday  last  the 
unprecedented  sum  of  £6,000  was  withdrawn 
from  the  savings*  bank  of  this  town.  The  low- 
er and  middle  orders  must  be  aware  of  some 
threatened  danger  else  they  would  not  run  on 
an  institution  which  they  considered  here- 
tofore so  secure.” — Drogheda  Journal,  quoted 
by  the  Times. 

Jdnother  sign  of  the  times. — ilfr.  BuiL — We 
have  just  learned,  with  much  pleasure,  that 
Mr.  Butt,  Q.C.,  advancing  with  the  march  of 
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the  times  and  the  progress  of  enlightened  lib- 
erty, has  determined  to  join  the  national  move- 
ment. Mr.  Butt  will  give  his  adhesion  to  the 
confederation. — (hrk  Examiner. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  here  is  hourly  becom- 
ing more  menacing.  Disaffection  is  spreading 
far  and  wide.  A movement  has  commenced 
amongst  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  in  some 
parts  of  the  county  of  Cork,  which  cannot  fail 
to  increase  the  popular  sympathy  on  behalf  of 
the  defendants  in  the  state  prosecutions. — Cor- 
respondent of  the  Morning  Chronicle, 

On  this  subject  we  extract  the  following 
from  the  Chrk  Examiner: 

The  Catholic  Clergy. — The  Commencement  of 
the  revolution. — The  following  important  com- 
munication, received  this  morning,  is  the  com- 
mencement of  a movement  which  we  have  long 
wished  for,  and  earnestly  advocated.  The 
communication  is  so  pregnant,  and  yet  so 
pithy,  that  commentary  would  mar  its  effect. 


^ The  State  ProteaUumt,  March  28, 1848.— 
On  this  day.  at  a meeting  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Mill-street  deaneiy,  held  at  the  presbytery, 
Mill-street,  a very  liberal  subscription  was  en- 
tered into  for  the  defence  of  Mr.  O’Brien  and 
bis  co-patriots.  Not  an  individual  clergyman 
present  who  did  not  pledge  himself  to  support 
them  by  every  means  in  his  power.  It  is  only 
justice  to  add,  that  the  feelings  of  their  respec- 
tive flocks  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  those 
of  their  priests.” 

The  preparations  of  the  government  are  now 
marked  by  a degree  of  energy  and  decision 
which  show  that  they  deem  it  necessary  to  be 
well  prepared  for  any  sudden  emeigency,  at 
the  surest  means  at  once  of  intimidating  the 
disaffected  and  maintaining  tranquillity.  1 
have  already  described  the  military  arrange- 
ments— the  very  large  reinforcements  that 
have  arrived,  and  the  vast  increase  of  barrack 
accommodation. 
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The  Primacy  of  the  .Apostolic  See  Vindicated, 
By  Francis  Patrick,  bishop  of  Philadelphia. 
Third  edition.  New  York : Dunigan  & Bro. 
Baltimore:  J.  Murphy.  8vo.  pp.  627, 

The  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Kenrick  on  the 
primacy,  has  obtained  a high  reputation  and 
a wide  circulation,  abundantly  attested  by  the 
increased  demand  for  it  both  in  Europe  and 
the  United  Spates.  To  supply  this  demand,  it 
was  necessary  to  publish  a third  edition,  which 
the  learned  author  has  considerably  improved, 
by  a more  methodical  and  perspicuous  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject  which  he  treats.  The 
work  “is  now  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first 
of  which  regards  the  dogma  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  in  matters  of  faith  and 
morals;  the  second  contains  the  explanation 
of  many  historical  facts,  in  which  he  appears 
clothed  with  secular  attributions;  and  the  third 
shows  the  influence  which  has  been  exercised 
over  literature,  science,  art  and  civilization,  by 
the  succession  of  Roman  pontiffs.”  The  vol- 
ume is  handsomely  printed,  and  altogether  forms 
one  of  tlie  most  valuable  works  that  can  be  intro- 
duced into  a clerical  or  miscellaneous  library. 
The  Saints  and  Servants  of  God,  New  York : 
E.  Dunigan.  London : F.  Richardson 
Bon.  12mo. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Dunigan  four 
volumes  of  this  series,  two  of  which  comprise 
the  life  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  and  the  two  others 
the  lives  of  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova,  St.  Fran- 
cis Solano,  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  Blessed  Colom- 
ba  of  Rieti,  and  St.  Juliana  FaJeonieri.  In 
these  translations,  made  by  Messrs.  Faber  and 
other  recent  converts  in  England,  they  display 
a most  fervent  and  enlightened  zeal  for  the 
true  interests  of  religion  : for  nothing  can  be 
more  conducive  to  the  spread  of  truth,  or  to 
the  establishment  of  its  influence  over  the 
heart  of  those  who  already  profess  it,  than  the 
events  recorded  in  the  lives  of  the  saints.  The 
editing  of  these  volumes  has  in  general,  been 
judiciously  made,  and  the  Christian  reader  can- 
not fail  to  be  richly  rewarded  by  their  perusal. 
The  typographical  execution  is  beautiful. 
new  method  of  teaching  French  Spelling  and 
Reading.  By  Hippolyie  Fannier.  Revised 
and  enlarged,  by  Giutave  Chouquel. 

First  Lessons  in  learning  French.  By  Gustave 
Chouquet, 

The  Guide  to  French  Conversation.  ByJ.L. 
Mabere.  Revised  and  improved.  Fouitb 
edition. 

Mrs,  Barbauld't  Lessons  for  children,  iranslat* 
ed.  into  French,  Second  edition. 
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These  are  all  publications  of  Koe  Lockwood 
k Son,  New  York,  and  form  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  works  for  the  student  of  the  French 
language.  For  sale  by  J Murphy,  Baltimore. 
Ji  School  Compendium  of  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy,  ^c.  By  Richard  Green 
Parker,  A.  M,  A new  edition,  with  additions 
and  improvements.  N.  York : A.  S.  Barnes  &, 
Co.  Baltimore : J.  Murphy.  12mo.  pp.  383. 
In  this  compendium  are  embraced  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  mechanics,  hydrostatics, 
hydraulics,  and  the  other  branches  of  natural 
philosophy.  Besides  its  being  adapted  to  the 
present  state  of  science,  and  containing  an 
unusual  amount  of  information,  the  volume 
before  us  is  enriched  with  engravings  of  the 
Boston  school  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a 
description  of  the  instruments : it  contains  also 
a representation  and  description  of  the  loco- 
motive and  stationary  steam  engines,  an  ac- 
count of  the  new  sciences  of  electro- magnet- 
ism, magneto-electricity,  See.:  it  presents  the 
most  important  principles  of  science  in  large 
type,  while  the  deductions  from  these  princi- 
ples are  contained  in  smaller  letter.  The  co- 
pious list  of  questions  at  the  bottom  of  each 
page,  and  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  contribute 
likewise  to  make  it  a valuable  book  for  school 
purposes. 

The  Irish  Jmprovisatrice,  a legend  of  Ulster,  a 
prize  tale,  by  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Dorsey,  author- 
ess of  Blenheim  Forest,  4rc.  Second  edition. 
Baltimore:  Wm.  Taylor. 

The  writer  of  this  work  is  already  favorably 
known  to  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  as  the 
authoress  of  several  interesting  sketches  both 
in  prose  and- poetry,  which  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  its  pages.  The  work  whose 
title  heads  this  article  was  originally  written 
for  the  Boston  Pilot,  and  received  the  prize 
awarded  by  that  paper,  for  the  best  tale  on  a 
subject  connected  with  Irish  history.  Mrs. 
Dorsey  has  selected  for  her  subject,  a most 
eventful  country,  at  a most  eventful  epoch: 
Ireland  in  1795.  As  might  be  supposed,  its 
pages  abound  with  incidents  of  the  most  thrill- 
ing character,  told  in  a manner  which  certainly 
does  not  abstract  from  their  interest.  It  per- 
forms a part  which  writings  of  this  character 
too  frequently  fail  in,  viz.  to  instruct  while  it 
pleases. 

New  Works  in  press.  Mr.  Murphy  is  about 
to  publish  A History  of  Maryland,  by  James 
MeSberry,  Esq.,  of  the  Frederick  Bar.  This 
work  will  embrace  a Ranative  of  events  in 


Maryland,  from  its  settlement,  in  1634,  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1847,  with  an  account  of  its 
first  discovery,  and  the  various  explorations  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  anterior  to  its  settlement, 
to  which  is  added  a copious  appendix,  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  old 
Maryland  Line;  the  lords  proprietary  of  the 
province,  and  the  governors  of  Maryland,  from 
its  settlement  to  the  present  time,  chronologi- 
cally arranged;  the  senators  of  the  state,  in 
the  senate  of  the  United  States ; together  with 
tables  of  the  population  of  the  counties,  at 
each  census,  of  the  whole  state,  from  its  foun- 
dation ; and  a chronological  table  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  its  history,  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents. 

**  In  this  work  the  author  has  endeavored  to 
compress  together,  in  a popular  form,  such 
events  in  the  history  of  Maryland  as  would 
interest  the  general  reader,  and  to  give  a sim- 
ple narration  of  the  settlement  of  the  colony — 
its  rise  and  progress — its  troubles  and  revolu- 
tions— as  well  as  the  long  periods  of  peace 
and  serenity,  which  beautified  its  early  days: 
— to  picture  the  beginning,  the  progress,  and 
the  happy  conclusion  of  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence— the  fortitude  and  valor  of  the  sons  of 
Maiy'land  upon  the  field,  and  their  wisdom  in 
council.  He  has,  therefore,  dwelt  upon  those 
portions  of  the  revolutionary  battles,  alone,  in 
which  they  bore  a conspicuous  part.  From 
the  close  of  that  war,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States, — mingling 
and  identifying  the  most  important  portions  of 
the  history  of  the  state,  with  that  of  the  na- 
tion— he  has  only  attempted  to  sketch  out  a 
few  of  the  results,  which  have  denoted  its  pro- 
gress and  prosperity,  avoiding  carefully,  as 
unsuited  to  the  object  of  his  labors,  the  strifes 
and  contentions  of  parties,  however  interesting 
a portion  of  its  political  history  they  may  pre- 
sent.” 

. The  work  will  be  printed  in  one  handsome 
volume  octavo,  embellished  with  engravings. 
Though  we  have  not  seen  the  manuscript  of 
the  author,  we  anticipate  from  his  well-known 
ability,  a valuable  accession  to  our  historical 
literature. 

Mr.  Murphy  has  also  in  press.  The  Flowers 
of  Love  and  Memory,  being  a collection  of 
poems  by  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Uorsey.  We  are 
pleased  to  see  that  Mrs.  Dorsey’s  poetry  will 
be  given  to  the  public.  It  will  be  acceptable 
to  all  who  like  to  roam  among  the  flowers  of 
Parnassus. 
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INFALLIBILITY  OF  THE  CHURCH.— No.  11. 


Tht  Onarchman,  No.  882 ; Fob.  12, 1848;  Now  York. 


£ reviewed,  ia  our  last 
number,  the  doctrines 
of  the  New  York 
Churchman  1.  on  the 
subject  of  infallibility 
in  general,  and  2.  in 
regard  to  the  pre- 
tended infallibility  of 
the  reformed  church- 
es. It  remains  for  us 
to  examine  the  ap- 
plication which  he 
makes  of  his  views 
to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church.  This  lat- 
ter part  of  the  ques- 
tion is  still  more  im- 
portant than  the  first, 
and  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  less  satisfac- 
torily settled  on  our  side.  It  will  complete 
what  we  have  to  say  in  answer  to  the 
Churchman,  on  the  great  question  of 
thurch-infallibility.  He  opens  the  dis- 
cussion under  this  new  aspect,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

''The  Church  of  Rome  also  claims  to 
be  infallible:  not  infallible  in  the  faith, 
but  simply  infallible : not  infallible  in  vir- 
tue of  her  adhesion  to  the  fundamentals 
VoL.  VII.— No.  6.  26 


of  faith,  but  so  infallible  that  she  may 
make  a doctrine  to  be  fundamental  which 
before  was  not  fundamental;  not  infallible 
on  condition  of  her  following  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  necessarily  and  absolutely  in- 
fallible, so  that  say  or  do  what  she  may, 
what  she  says  is  the  truth  of  God  and 
what  she  does  is  righteous  in  His  sight.” 

Were  we  to  inquire  of  the  Churchman, 
from  what  other  source  than  preconceived 
and  misled  opinion  he  drew  the  above 
statement  of  the  case,  he  would,  very  pro- 
bably, be  at  a loss  to  answer.  Who  ever 
beard  such  propositions  ? " The  church 
of  Rome  claims  to  be  infallible,  but  not 
in  the  faith!”  In  what  then  does  she 
claim  infallibility  ? Did  our  opponent  re- 
flect, when  he  penned  this  assertion?  Or 
was  he  ignorant  of  what  the  veriest  tyro 
in  history  or  theology  knows,  that  doc- 
trines of  Christian  faith  and  Christian 
morality  are  the  very  matters  in  regard  to 
which  the  Roman  church  claims  to  be 
infallible,  not,  indeed,  by  taking  an  effect 
for  the  cause,  not  in  virtue  of  an  adhesion 
which  must  itself  be  the  effect  of  infalli- 
bility, but  in  virtue  of  the  promises  of 
Christ?  To  a reflecting  mind  her  claims 
most  certainly  appear  to  be  very  solidly 
grounded,  since  they  cannot  be  better  as- 
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sailed  than  by  such  shallow  statements 
and  suppositions. 

We  should  also  be  glad  to  learn  from 
the  Churchman  what  he  means  by  funda- 
mentals  of faith,  or  by  essential  faith,  as  he 
calls  it  elsewhere.  Would  he  have  the 
kindness,  1.  to  give  us  an  exact  definition 
of  what  constitutes  the  fundamentals  or 
essentials  of  faith ; and  2.  to  point  out 
what  these  fundamentals  are  in  particu- 
lar, and  that,  too,  with  accuracy  and  cer- 
tainty, lest  a mistake  about  any  funda- 
mental truth  should  itself  be  a fuvda- 
ME5TAL  mistake,  and  a sure  way  to  eter- 
nal perdition. 

In  doubt  whether  the  desired  explana- 
tion will  be  given,*  we  will  confidently 
assert  on  our  side,  that  the  Protestant  dis- 
tinction between  fundamentals  and  non- 
fundamentals of  faith,  is  perfectly  ground- 
less. When  Almighty  God  has  spoken, 
he  ought  to  be  believed  in  all  things,  and 
as  firmly  on  one  point  as  on  another. 
When  he  has  once  made  known  his  re- 
vealed truths,  all  are  so  essential  and  fun- 
damental, that  not  one  can  be  rejected 
without  ofiering  a grievous  insult  to  his 
divine  veracity.  In  enjoining  strict  sub- 
mission to  his  church,  Christ  did  not  say 
that  she  should  be  beard  with  regard  to 
some  articles,  and  not  with  regard  to 
others ; but  be  said,  without  the  least  re- 
striction : **  If  thy  brother  will  not  hear 
the  church,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  the  hea- 
then and  the  publican. ”t  In  another 
place,  far  from  allowing  any  distinction 
to  be  made  between  essentials  and  non- 
essentials,  as  Protestants  would  fain  have 
it,  he  positively  excluded  it,  by  saying: 
**  Teach  all  nations  ....  teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  1 have 
commanded  you.”|  In  fact,  he  could  not 
have  ordained  otherwise,  without  denying 
his  own  wisdom  and  infallibility. 

Our  opponent  is  equally  incorrect  in 

* Fifteen  months  ago  the  Churchman  promised 
to  controvert  the  testimonies  that  we  would  ad- 
duce in  favor  of  the  papal  supremacy.  See  vol. 
Ti  of  this  Magazine,  p.  61.  Wc  have  yet  to 
receive  his  answer  to  our  article. — Euitob. 

t Malt,  xviii,  17.  t Matt,  xxviii,  20. 


supposing,  as  he  does,  that  the  Roman 
church  claims  to  be  infallible,  in  such 
way  that  she  may  at  pleasure  create  new 
articles  of  faith.  He  might  have  saved 
himself  the  discredit  of  expressing  such  a 
rash  judgment,  bad  he  taken  notice  that 
this  church,  on  the  contrary,  professes  to 
decide  and  propose  nothing  as  an  article 
of  faith,  but  what  was  originally  contain- 
ed in  the  written  or  unwritten  word  of 
God,  that  is,  in  the  holy  Scripture  or 
apostolic  tradition.  Such,  and  no  other, 
is  the  principle  which  she  has  adhered  to 
at  all  times,  and  never  more  so  than  in 
her  last  general  council.  For  the  right 
information  of  the  Chureknum,  we  refer 
him  to  the  sessions  of  that  council,  in 
which  doctrinal  decrees  were  enacted : e. 
g.  sess.  4,  5,  6,  7,  13,  etc.  He  will  find 
there  all  that  is  necessary  to  refute  the 
unjust  assertions  of  Calvin,  which  he  has 
too  easily  adopted. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  not  yet  reached 
the  end  of  his  erroneous  statements.  He 
proceeds  to  ask,  **  on  what  grounds  does 
the  church  of  Rome  make  her  claim  (of 
infallibility  in  religious  matters)?  What 
are  the  proofs  of  its  validity?”  After 
putting  this  question ; as  if  be  were  afraid 
of  receiving  an  answer  from  Catholics, 
he  hastens  to  give  the  answer  himself. 
It  is  this : 

**  She  boasts  of  antiquity,  but  she  does 
not  rest  her  claim  on  ancient  tradition. 
She  boasts  of  Scripture,  but  gives  us  to 
understand  that  she  refers  to  Scripture  in 
condescension  to  those  who  are  without 
her  communion,  and  not  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  her  own  members.  She  boasts  of 
miracles,  but  the  less  said  of  them,  as  a 
foundation  of  this  claim,  the  more  agree- 
able to  her  champions.” 

Here  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
more  wonderful,  the  total  opposition  of 
these  assertions  to  the  truth,  when  we 
compare  them  with  the  real  state  of 
things,  or  the  numerous  contradictions 
which  they  display  when  considered  in 
themselves.  Let  us  begin  with  the  latter. 

1.  According  to  our  opponent,  “the 
church  of  Rome  boasts  of  antiquity,  still 
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she  does  not  rest  her  claim  on  ancient 
tradition.” — Pray,  how  can  the  one  be 
done  without  the  other?  how  can  the 
Roman  church  boast  of  antiquity,  with- 
out resting  her  claim  on  ancient  tradition? 
What  difference  is  there  between  the 
words  antiquity  and  ancient^  except  that, 
with  the  same  meaning  substantially,  the 
one  is  a substantive  and  the  other  an  ad- 
jective? 

2.  She  boasts  of  Scripture,  but  gives 
us  to  understand  that  she  refers  to  Scrip- 
ture in  condescension  to  those  that  are 
without  her  communion,  and  not  for  the 
satisfaction  of  her  own  members.”  Sup- 
pose this  to  be  granted,  what  would  follow 
from  it,  except  that  the  Roman  church, 
having  a variety  of  proofs  at  her  command 
for  the  support  of  her  claim,  has  no  need 
of  adhering  exclusively  to  any  one  of 
them  for  the  instruction  of  her  children? 
She  may  as  well  satisfy  their  minds,  by 
placing  before  them  the  signal,  evident 
and  constant  marks  of  God’s  favor  in  her 
regard,  as  by  crowding  their  memories 
with  scriptural  passages  more  or  less  dif- 
ficult to  remember  j exactly  as  St.  Peter, 
Sl  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas,  in  the  Council 
of  Jerusalem,  showed  as  plainly  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Jewish  observances  by  the 
prodigies  which  accompanied  their  labors, 
as  St.  James  did  by  adducing  the  te^imo- 
ny  of  the  ancient  prophets,* 

This  is  plain  enough ; but  the  Church- 
man would  intimate  that  the  church  of 
Rome  is  deficient  in  scriptural  proofs,  and 
that  she  cannot  adduce  any  in  behalf  of 
her  claim,  that  are  really  capable  of  af- 
fording satisfaction  to  her  children.  This 
is  quite  false;  but  supposing  it  to  be  true, 
these  scriptural  texts  would  be  still  less 
capable  of  giving  satisfaction  to  her  adver- 
saries. It  would  be  her  interest,  in  this 
case,  1.  to  abstain  altogether  from  citing 
the  Scripture  against  the  latter,  not  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  attack  and  easy 
triumph ; and  2.  to  reserve  all  scriptural 
quotations  for  her  children,  who  would 
be  inclined  to  receive  them  with  greater 
* See  AoCif  eh*  av. 


docility.  Yet  according  to  the  Churehmany 
she  does  exactly  the  reverse.  Who  will 
believe  it,  besides  himself? 

3.  She  boasts  of  miracles,  but  the  less 
said  of  them,  as  a foundation  of  this  claim, 
the  more  agreeable  to  her  champions.” 
This  is  the  third  contradiction  implied  in 
a statement  which  consists  of  only  three 
sentences.  If  the  Roman  church  boosts 
of  miracles,  how  can  it  be  that  her  cham- 
pions are  afraid  to  mention  them  and 
speak  of  them?  and  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  speak  as  Uttle  as  possible  on  this 
subject,  how  can  it  be  said  that  there  is 
in  the  Roman  church  a boasting  about 
miracles  ? 

But  is  it  true,  that  our  church  1.  does 
not  rest  her  claim  to  infallibility  on  an- 
cient tradition ; 2.  that  she  does  not  refer 
to  Scripture  for  the  satisfaction  of  her 
own  members;  and  3.  that  her  cham- 
pions are  not  disposed  to  say  much  about 
the  miracles  of  which  she  boasts,  as  a 
foundation  of  that  claim?  Alas  for  the 
JSeuf  York  Churchman;  these  assertions, 
far  from  being  true,  are  utterly  at  va- 
riance with  the  truth,  as  every  one  may 
learn  by  consulting  the  large  folio  volumes 
of  our  principal  divines,  or  even  our  ele- 
mentary treatises  on  theology  or  contro- 
versy, and  books  of  instruction  for  the 
faithful,  such  as  Milner,  Cballoner,  etc. 
If  in  these  or  other  controversial  works 
miracles  are  not  so  much  insisted  upon  as 
proofs  drawn  from  Scripture,  tradition, 
the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  like,  the 
reason  is  chiefly  because  our  opponents, 
aware  of  their  utter  destitution  and  our 
overwhelming  advantage,  prudently  en- 
deavor to  avoid  this  field  of  battle,  and 
prefer  to  sneer  at  miraculous  events,  than 
to  attempt  a reply  to  the  unanswerable 
argument  which  they  afford  to  the  Ca- 
tholic cause.  According  to  the  fashiona- 
ble notions  of  the  day,  there  may  have 
been  miracles  in  former  times;  but,  whe- 
ther Christ  is  unmindful  of  his  promise,* 
or  his  power  has  been  curtailed,  miracles 
certainly  have  not  taken  place  in  these 
♦ Mark  xvi,  17, 19 ; John  xiv,  12. 
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latter  ages  of  progress  and  light ! These 
are  the  riews,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  all 
oiur  dissenting  brethren,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  Catholics  write  and  speak 
much  less  on  that  subject  than  they  would 
do,  if  their  adversaries  would  afford  them 
a better  opportunity,  and  patiently  listen 
to  their  arguments.  Let  the  Churchman 
try  the  experiment  Let  him  open  his  co- 
lumns to  a fair  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  miracles  in  general  and  the  miracles  of 
the  Roman  church  in  particular,  and  he 
will  see  whether  Catholic  writers  will  be 
wanting  to  respond. 

After  the  extraordinary  assertions  alrea- 
dy quoted,  he  closes  the  paragraph  by  a 
no  less  extraordinary  question.  ^'On 
what  then,”  says  he,  **  does  the  church 
of  Rome  rest  her  claim  to  absolute  infal- 
libility? On  the  promise  of  Christ  that 
He  would  be  with  His  church  always ; 
that  the  gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail 
against  her?”  etc.  Truly  admirable  ques- 
tion and  answer.  As  if  the  promise  of 
Christ  were  not  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
ture ; or  as  if  the  Churchman  had  destroy- 
ed, not  by  any  proof,  but  with  a dash  of 
his  pen,  all  the  other  evidences  of  the 
Catholic  church,  and  her  claims  to  active 
infallibility ! But  so  it  goes : ou  r opponent 
lays  down  principles  without  foundation, 
makes  assertions  without  proofs,  draws 
conclusions  which  are  not  contained  in 
his  premises,  and  then  triumphantly  ad- 
vances, as  if  nothing  had  been  wanting 
to  his  argument. 

The  following  is  another  instance  of 
this  convenient  mode  of  reasoning.  After 
mentioning  in  a very  queer  way,  some  of 
the  scriptural  passages  which  contain  the 
promises  of  Christ  to  his  church,  the 
Churchman  exclaims: 

**How  do  Romanists  know  that  the 
books  containing  these  passages  are  au- 
thentic and  canonical?  Or  supposing 
them  authentic,  how  do  they  know  that 
they  have  the  true  meaning  of  these  pas- 
sages? They  are  perpetually  telling  us 
that  tee  have  no  other  proof  of  the  Books 
of  Scripture  beioa  authentic  and  canoni- 
cal than  the  word  of  their  own  Church ; 


and  that  the  Scriptures  are  a dead,  sense- 
less letter,  of  which  their  own  Church 
alone  can  express  the  sense.  The  proof- 
texts,  then,  which  they  offer  of  their 
Church’s  infallibility  rest  on  her  own 
word:  t.  e.  on  their  word;  so  that  they 
themselves  come  under  the  same  catego- 
ry with  ‘private  reammere,^  whose  omy 
foundation  of  faith  is  their  own  word  or 
opinion. 

But  let  us  admit  them  by  courtesy  to 
the  ground  which  the  Reformed  Churches 
occupy,  but  to  which  they  have  forfeited 
all  right.” 

Of  all  the  specimens  of  ludicrous  assu- 
rance united  with  laughable  assertion  we 
have  ever  seen,  this  is  certainly  the  most 
curious.  The  Roman  church,  then,  the 
only  existing  church  whose  origin  is 
identified  with  that  religion ; the  church 
against  which  all  the  powers  of  hell  have 
fought  to  no  purpose,  and  all  the  biUows 
of  the  sea  have  dashed  in  vain ; the  church 
of  all  ages,  as  well  as  of  all  countries  by 
the  extent  of  her  spiritual  dominions,  and 
the  mother  of  all  the  saints ; the  church 
without  which  Christianity  would  have 
long  since  disappeared  from  the  earth;  in 
a word,  the  only  church  whose  pontiffs, 
councils  and  fathers  have  transmitted  to 
us  the  various  parts,  the  canon  and  the 
genuine  sense  of  Scripture:  such  a church 
not  knowing  what  are  the  inspired  and 
canonical  books!  Such  a church  being 
in  ignorance  of  their  true  meaning!  Such 
a church  having  forfeited  all  right  to  the 
use  of  them ; and  that  right  being  trans- 
ferred to  churches  of  a novel  origin ; to 
churches  which  have  never  agreed  alx>at 
faith  and  government;  to  churches  whose 
founders  were  distinguished  by  character- 
istics the  most  opposite  to  those  of  a divine 
mission  and  true  sanctity ; to  churches,  in 
fine,  whose  defenders  are  put  to  the  rack 
when  asked  to  prove  the  inspiration  or 
canonicity  of  the  Bible,  who  cannot  as 
Protestants  prove  it  to  be  a revealed  doc- 
trine and  an  object  of  divine  faith,  and  can- 
not even  claim  it  as  an  object  of  morai  cer- 
tainty, except  by  inconsistency  and  a strik- 
ing deviation  from  their  own  principles!* 

* S«e  whmt  bat  already  been  laid  on  tbif 
jeot  in  the  preoeding  nuaber. 
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Who  would  have  believed,  or  even  ima- 
gined these  things,  if  they  had  not  been 
proclaimed  by  the  JWic  York  Churchman 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 
Who  can  fail  to  view  with  equal  pity 
and  surprise  the  idea  thrown  out  by  the 
Churchman,  that  Catholics  are  admitted 
to  the  use  of  Scripture,  by  an  act  of  cour- 
tesy, and  very  great  courtesy,  on  his  part? 
Rimm  ieneatis,  amici  f 

We  will  spare  our  readers  the  trouble 
of  considering  a lengthy  paragraph  of  our 
adversary,  which  has  scarcely  any  other 
aim  than  to  extol  his  uncommon  genero- 
sity towards  Romanists,  and  repeat  the 
same  ludicrous  idea  over  and  over  again. 
Yet,  we  cannot  forbear  noticing  another 
gross  inaccuracy  contained  in  this  passage. 
It  is  where  he  says,  that  ^‘Romanists  have 
thrown  away  their  birth-right  for  a mess 

of  pottage that  they  have  abjured 

the  use  of  tradition  as  an  introduction  to 
the  holy  Scriptures,  etc.,  in  order  that  they 
might  make  the  authority  of  their  present 
church  the  sole  ground  of  ditfine  faithV 
Let  this  statement  of  our  adversary  be 
compared  with  the  following  words  of 
the  Council  of  Trent:  ‘^The  oecumenical 
synod,  following  the  examples  of  the  holy 
Fathers,  with  an  equal  feeling  of  piety 
and  reverence,  receives  and  venerates  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  as  well  as  of  the 
New  Testament,  both  of  which  have  God 
for  their  author;  and  likewise  the  tradi- 
tions belonging  to  faith  and  morals,  which 
were  taught  by  Christ,  or  dictated  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  preserved  in  the  Catho- 
lic church  by  an  unbroken  succession.”* 
Shortly  after  comes  the  decree  strictly  for- 
bidding any  one,  in  matters  of  faith,  mo- 
rals and  piety,  “to  interpret  the  holy 
Scripture  according  4o  his  own  private 
sense,  and  contrary  to  that  sense  which  is 
and  ever  was  held  in  the  church,  or  con- 
trary to  the  unanimous  interpretation  of 
the  Fathers.^t 

From  these  two  decrees,  which  so  clear- 

* Cone.  Trid.  scm.  iv,  Decret  de  Canoo.  Scrip- 
laris. 

t IWd.  Dceiet.  dc  sms  ssesor,  libroraai. 


ly  express  the  whole  Catholic  rule,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Roman  church,  far  from 
abjuring  the  use  of  Scripture  and  tradi- 
tion, far  from  constituting  herself,  exclu- 
sive of  them,  “the  sole  ground  of  divine 
faith;”  on  the  contrary,  considers  them 
as  the  only  repositories  of  the  revealed 
truths  which  she  proposes  to  the  belief  of 
her  children.  It  is  evident  that,  far  from 
repudiating  them,  she,  on  the  contrary, 
proves  herself  to  be  their  faithful  guar- 
dian and  interpreter,  and  makes  use  of  all 
the  authority  which  Christ  has  vested  in 
her,  to  prevent  their  sacred  meaning  from 
becoming  the  sport  of  the  illusions,  pas- 
sions and  prejudices  of  men,  and  from 
being  miserably  wrested  by  the  unlearn- 
ed and  unstable  to  their  own  peidition.”* 
In  fine,  she  not  only  does  not  “add  new 
and  pretended  articles  of  faith  to  the  Ca- 
tholic creed,”  as  our  opponent  is  bold 
enough  to  assert  elsewhere;  but  she  ex- 
plicitly professes  to  decide  nothing  as  of 
faith,  that  is  not  contained  in  Scripture  or 
apostolical  tradition.  The  maxim  Nihii. 

NOVANDUM,  Hist  qUOD  TRADITUM  EST,  baS 

been,  from  the  earliest  ages,  her  motto 
and  the  constant  rule  of  her  conduct. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Catholics,  and 
no  other  can  be  imputed  to  them  without 
a flagrant  injustice.  If  the  Churchman 
was  not  aware  of  this,  was  it  not  rashness 
in  him  to  hazard  his  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject? and  if  he  knew  it,  was  it  not  still 
worse  to  present  it,  as  he  has  done,  in 
such  a false  light? 

In  vain  has  he  attempted  to  involve 
Catholics  in  the  same  difficulty  in  which 
he  himself  is  necessarily  implicated.  Ca- 
tholics, of  course,  in  proving  the  infalli- 
bility of  their  church,  do  not  set  reason 
and  reasoning  aside;  they,  on  the  con- 
trary, make  the  best  possible  use  of  rea- 
son, by  attaching  themselves  to  those  evi- 
dent motives  of  credibility  which  exist  in 
her  favor,  and  which  lead  them,  through 
her  unerring  guidance,  to  the  easy  know- 
ledge of  truth,  without  the  least  fear  of 
error.  But  the  principle  of  Proteatants 
• 2P«t.iii,  16;  lb.  i,26. 
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does  not  permit  them  to  follow  the  same 
secure  and  easy  path.  On  both  sides,  in- 
deed, there  is  quotation  of  Scripture ; but, 
at  the  same  time,  there  are  three  essential 
points  of  difference  between  Catholics  and 
the  reformed  churches,  which  will  always 
keep  them  at  an  immense  distance  from 
each  other. 

1.  It  is  no  arduous  task  for  Catholics  to 
show,  eren  from  Scripture,  that  Christ 
has  given  to  the  pastors  of  his  church,  a 
promise  of  infallibility  in  teaching.  They 
have  not  to  read,  examine  and  interpret 
the  whole  Bible  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  whatever  Cod  has  commanded  them 
to  believe  and  practise,  in  order  to  be 
saved;  they  have  merely  to  consider  a 
few  texts,  which,  having  reference  to  the 
constitution  and  prerogatives  of  the  visi- 
ble society  founded  by  Christ,  are  neither 
difficult  of  access,  nor  difficult  in  their 
interpretation.  For  instance,  be  plainly 
said  that  he  himself  and  His  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  would  be  all  day^  and 
for  evert  with  the  apostles,  and  conse- 
quently with  their  successors,  since  the 
apostles  were  not  to  live  on  earth  for  ever 
and  till  the  end  of  the  world.  Now,  it  is 
certain  that  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
cannot  be  with  those  who  teach  error. 
Therefore,  error  never  will  be  taught  by 
the  successors  of  the  apostles.  In  this 
interpretation,  every  thing  is  plain,  obvi- 
ous and  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  every 
one.  It  includes  no  abstract  reasoning; 
it  contains  no  deep  mystery.  It  is  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  clearly  implied  in  the  words 
of  Christ,  and  the  more  easily  understood 
by  every  humble  Christian,  as  he  is  sen- 
sible of  the  necessity  of  an  infallible  liv- 
ing tribunal,  to  learn  from  it  the  other 
truths  of  Christianity  without  the  possi- 
bility of  a mistake,  and  to  relieve  him 
from  the  impracticable  task  of  searching 
after  them  himself. 

The  duty  which  a consistent  Protestant 
imposes  upon  himself  is  infinitefy  more 
arduous,  nay,  impossible.  According  to 
his  principles,  he  must  form  bis  own  faith 

* M«tt.  xxTiii,  20.  f John  ziv,  16, 17. 


from  the  Scripture.  He  must  himself  din- 
cuss  those  profound  and  difficult  passages 
in  which  it  discloses  the  mysteries  of  fkith. 
He  is  bound  to  read  and  examine  by  him- 
self its  various  parts  from  beginning  to 
end,  because  in  every  part  there  may  be 
something  essential  to  salvation.  Now, 
this  we  maintain  to  be  morally  impossible 
for  him  to  do.  An  investigation  of  this 
kind,  requires  time,  learning,  attention,  a 
dispassionate  mind,  disengagement  from 
earthly  objects,  etc.,  and  these  qualifica- 
tions are  not  less  wanting  among  the  ge- 
nerality of  Protestants,  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  human  race.  But  even  if 
we  supposed  some  few  of  them  possessed 
of  all  these  necessary  qualities,  how  would 
they  be  certain  of  having  attained  to  the 
knowledge  of  truth,  more  than  so  manjr 
others  who,  as  enlightened  as  themselves^ 
widely  differ  from  them  in  religious  doc- 
trine and  belief?  If  you  say  that  the  for- 
mer have  interpretative  tradition  in  their 
favor,  the  others  may  just  as  well  deny 
it,  and  interpret  ancient  tradition  very  dif- 
erently  from  you.  Moreover,  what  a fear- 
ful increase  of  the  difficulty  for  every  in- 
dividual, no  matter  how  learned  he  may 
be,  if  he  must  attentively  read,  not  only 
the  various  parts  of  the  Bible,  but  also 
the  voluminous  writings  of  the  Fathers, 
before  he  can  make  an  act  of  faith ! If 
you  say  again,  that  the  former  are  sup- 
ported in  this  important  investigation  by 
the  scriptural  teaching  of  the  Reformed 
church,  by  her  adhesion  to  the  truth,  by 
the  testimony  of  Archbishops  Laud  and 
Tennison,  etc.,  all  this. will  also  be  denied, 
as  a mere  begging  of  the  question,  vix. 
whether  the  Reformed  church  possesses 
the  truth  and  Scripture  at  all ; also,  as  a 
violation  of  the  Protestant  principle,  and 
a falling  back  into  that  doctrine  of  church 
authority  against  which  you  had  before 
so  loudly  inveighed. 

The  position  of  the  reformed  churches 
in  regard  to  the  Scripture,  is  like  that  of 
a country  in  which  every  citizen,  in  order 
to  judge  for  himself,  would  have  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  all  the  intricate 
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and  multifarious  questions  of  law.  But, 
suppose  a country  where  the  citizens  hare 
merely  to  know  the  constitution  of  the 
state,  and  the  tribunal  to  which  they  must 
apply  for  the  decision  of  all  particular 
eases;  sufth  is  the  religious  position  of  Ca- 
tholics. The  comparison  holds  perfectly 
good  in  this  two-fold  point  of  view,  with- 
out pushing  it  farther.  We  leave  it  to 
every  sincere  mind  to  judge  on  which  side 
are  the prwaie reaaonen,  and  on  which  side 
is  the  security  of  right.  This  is  the  first 
essential  difference  between  the  two  re* 
spective  methods  concerning  the  use  of 
Scripture. 

2.  Even  in  their  obvious  and  manifestly 
reasonable  interpretation  of  the  promises 
of  Christ  in  reference  to  church-authority. 
Catholics  are  not  guided  by  reason  alone. 
They  are  led  to  this  interpretation,  chiefly 
by  the  constant  belief  and  practice  of  the 
church  from  the  earliest  ages.  She  al- 
ways acted  in  matters  of  faith,  as  ‘^one 
having  authority”  from  her  divine  Found- 
er, and  being  invested  by  him  with  the 
privilege  of  infallibility.  Among  other 
instances,  such  was  her  conduct  in  those 
ancient  councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople, 
Ephesus  and  Chalcedon,  which  are  re- 
spected by  our  adversaries  themselves. 
Entire  submission  to  their  decrees  was 
required  of  every  one,  under  the  penalty 
of  being  separated  from  her  communion, 
that  is,  from  the  society  of  the  children  of 
God.*  This  could  not  have  been  done 
without  injustice  and  tyranny,  if  there 
had  been  no  infallibility  in  such  decrees ; 
for,  it  is  neither  just  nor  reasonable  to  de- 
mand, under  the  severest  penalty,  a full 
and  unconditional  assent  to  definitions 
which  may  possibly  be  erroneous.  To 
insinuate,  by  way  of  answer,  that  the 
dogmas  then  solemnly  defined,  were  **the 
essentials”  of  faith  and  evidently  contain- 
ed in  the  Scripture,  would  be  no  answer 
at  all;  because  the  condemned  parties, 
at  that  time,  far  from  acknowledging  the 
fandamental  importance  of  these  dogmas, 

* See  their  definitioat  of  faith  i^ainst  the 
Ariaoa,  Maoedoaiaat,  Neatoriaiiaaod  MtyehiiM. 


or  the  evidence  of  them  in  Scripture,  re- 
jected both.  Hence,  the  conduct  of  those 
venerable  assemblies  manifestly  implies  a 
firm  belief  of  their  own  infallibility  in  in- 
terpreting the  word  of  God.  What  is  also 
very  remarkable,  is  that  they  grounded  this 
infallibility  on  the  words  and  promises  of 
Christ  contained  in  the  Scripture,*  as  Ca- 
tholics do  against  their  modern  adversaries. 

The  Churchman  then  is  reduced  to  the 
following  dilemma:  Either  he  appeals,  in 
support  of  his  views  on  church  authority, 
to  ancient  tradition  as  interpreter  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  he  does  not.  If  he  makes  this 
appeal,  his  defeat,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
is  inevitable.  If  he  declines  it,  he  plainly 
shows  himself  to  be  a private  reaamer, 
and  proves  that  his  boasted  reference  to 
ancient  and  interpretative  tradition  is  with 
him,  as  with  his  reformed  brethren,  a 
mere  shift  which  they  make  use  of  when 
they  please,  and  discard  also  when  they 
please,  that  is,  according  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment  They  resort  to  it  readily 
enough,  when  attacked  by  Anabaptists 
and  Unitarians;  they  set  it  aside  just  as 
readily,  when  they  are  pressed  by  Cath- 
olics. 

A 3d  essential  difference  between  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  method  of  prov- 
ing the  doctrines  of  religion,  is  this.  As 
Protestants  acknowledge  no  other  rule  or 
ground  of  divine  faith  than  the  Scripture, 
it  follows  that,  in  those  points  of  doctrine 
which  they  generally  admit  with  us  and 
which  are  not  found  in  Scripture,  e.  g.  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture  itself,  the  oblif^ion 
of  keeping  the  Sunday  instead  of  the  Sab- 
bath, etc.,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  give 
an  account  of  their  belief  and  practice. 
Catholics  are  not  in  the  same  perplexing 
condition.  Although,  as  the  Churchman 
acknowledges,  they  make  use  of  Scripture 
to  refute  those  among  their  adversaries 
who  admit  its  authority,  they  have,  be- 
sides, a variety  of  other  evidences  to  sup- 
port their  position.  To  confine  ourselves 


* Sec  particularly  the  3d  letiioo  of  the  Coua- 
cil  of  Ephetui,  and  the  lyBOdical  letter  of  the 
Council  M Chaloedoa* 
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to  the  point  now  at  issue,  it  is  easy  for 
them,  without  any  Scriptural  testimonies, 
to  prove  and  vindicate  the  active  infalli- 
bility of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
They  have  merely  to  exhibit,  as  the  great 
St  Augustine  did  in  his  refutation  of  the 
Manichees,^  the  perfect  unity  of  that 
church  in  faith  and  government;  her  uni- 
versal diffusion  and  real  Catholicity ; her 
wonderful  preservation  amidst  the  dan- 
gers and  storms  of  eighteen  hundred 
years;  the  uninterrupted  succession  of 
her  chief  pastors  from  the  time  of  our 
Saviour;  the  utter  impossibility  of  ascrib- 
ing to  her  any  other  origin  than  that  of 
Christianity  itself;  the  holiness  of  her  in- 
stitutions; the  extraordinary  sanctity  of 
many  of  her  members;  the  continual 
splendor  of  her  miracles,  etc. 

After  such  a powerful  array  of  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  Roman  church,  and  the 
Roman  church  alone,  the  following  con- 
clusion is  irresistible:  this  church  cannot 
possibly  deceive  her  children,  nor  at  any 
time  be  the  teacher  of  false  doctrines. 
Otherwise  the  error  would  fall  upon  Gk)d 
himself,  who  has  encompassed  her  with 
such  numerous  and  signal  works  of  his 
favor  and  protection. 

Such  is  the  obvious  method  by  which 
Catholics  triumphantly  vindicate  the  doc- 
trine of  church  infallibility,  even  inde- 
pendently of  scriptural  proof.  Thus  do 
they  easily  maintain  the  certainty,  unity 
and  unchangeableness  of  their  faith  on 
all  other  points  of  religion.  But,  as  " the 
reformed  churches”  can  neither  allege  any 
thing  like  this  in  their  defence,  nor  even 
attempt  to  claim  unerring  authority  for 
the  body  of  their  ministers,  and  in  this 
only  are  they  perfectly  right;  it  must 
happen  that  they  have  no  solid  ground  to 
rest  upon ; that  there  is  no  unity,  no  con- 
sistency, no  steadiness  of  religious  doc- 
trine among  them;  that  they  arb  ** always 
learning,  and  never  attaining  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  ;”t  always  cavilling, 
discussing,  wrangling,  quoting  the  Bible 
at  random,  and  never  possessing  that  firm, 

* Costrs  Epitt.  Msoieh.  a.  5.  f H Tim.  iii,  7. 


unshaken  and  supernatural  faith,  with- 
out which  it  is  impossible  to  please  God.’^ 
In  what  we  have  said,  we  do  not  mean 
that  the  champions  of  the  reformed  church 
are  deficient  in  words  and  bold  gratuitous 
assertions,  to  defend  their  position.  These 
are  never*  wanting  to  the  Churekmm, 
According  to  him:  1.  ‘‘The  CathoUe 
creeds  have  defined  all  truths  necessary 
to  salvation;  and  these  with  the  holy 
Scriptures  are  sufficient  to  guide  all  who 
humbly  and  faithfully  use  them  in  the 
way  of  God’s  appointment,  to  everlasting 
life.”  2.  According  to  him,  also,  “To 
say  that  the  Fathers  held  Roman  infalli- 
bility, is  to  insult  their  memory.”  8.  He 
undertakes,  at  great  length,  to  explain  in 
a limited  and  conditional  sense  the  pro- 
mises of  Christ  to  the  pastors  of  his 
church,  especially  the  passage  in  S.  Luke 
(x,  16),  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  me; 
and  that  in  S.  John  (xiv,  17),  He  {the  Spi- 
rit  of  truth)  shall  abide  teilh  you,  and  AM 
be  in  you.  Such  are  the  views  of  the 
Churchman;  let  us  review  them  all  in  suc- 
cession, and  test  their  accuracy. 

1.  His  assertion  about  “the  Catholic 
creeds,”  instead  of  being  accurate,  ex- 
presses a two- fold  error.  It  is  not  true,  in 
the  first  place,  that  “ the  Catholic  creeds,” 
by  which  he  means,  we  suppose,  the  Apos- 
tles’, the  Nicene,  and  perhaps  also,  the 
Athanasian  creed,  “ have  defined  all  truth 
necessary  to  salvation.”  For,  they  have 
defined  neither  the  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture at  large,  nor  that  of  its  several  books 
in  particular;  neither  the  existence  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  nor  the  necessity  of  divine  grace, 
etc.,  yet,  does  not  the  Churchman  admit 
these,  with  many  other  dogmas  not  de- 
fined in  ancient  creeds,  and  are  they  not 
necessary  to  salvation  1 
But,  though  it  were  true  that  the  earlier 
symbols  of  faith  contain  every  necessary 
article,  it  would  not  follow  that  they  are 
sufficient.  There  would  always  be  want- 
ing a faithful  guardian,  a living  interpret- 
er, an  authoritative  and  unerring  tribunal, 
to  watch  over  their  integrity,  and  con- 
• Heb.  xi,  1, 6. 
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Motif  presenre  their  genuine  meaning. 
Without  this  living  authority,  the  dead 
letter  of  the  holy  Scriptures  and  of  the 
Catholic  creeds  would  not  more  effectual- 
ly save  the  Christian  faith  at  the  present, 
than  it  did  in  former  ages.  We  speak 
even  of  those  revealed  truths,  which  the 
generality  of  Protestants  have  thought 
imoi^r  to  retain  as  essential.  Notwith- 
Btsmding  the  Apostles’  Creed,  the  mystery 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  denied  by  the 
Arians  and  Macedobians  in  the  fourth 
century;  and,  notwithstanding  the  Nicene 
or  Constantinopolitan  Creed,  the  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God  was  attacked  in 
the  fifth  age,  by  the  two  opposite  extremes 
of  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  heresies. 
Let  the  Ckurehman,  with  Archbishop  Ten- 
nison,  ascribe  these  and  other  alterations 
of  the  divine  truth  to  pride  or  some  other 
wicked  passion ; (and,  indeed,  the  origin 
of  the  reformation  and  its  many  branches 
has  proved  too  well  that  this  is  the  usual 
cause  of  religious  innovation);  the  fol- 
lowing difficulty  always  remains  to  be 
solved  : what  would  become  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  especially  in  circumstances  like 
those  just  mentioned,  if  there  were  not 
in  the  church  a divinely  appointed  tribu- 
nal,  ever  ready,  on  the  one  hand,  to  point 
out  with  unerring  certainty  to  the  faithful, 
the  straight  path  which  they  ought  to 
follow ; and,  on  the  other,  to  raise  an  in- 
superable barrier  against  the  passions  of 
men,  against  pride,  against  profane  no- 
velties of  words,  and  oppositions  of  know- 
ledge falsely  so  called 
There  are  other  causes  of  damnable  er- 
rors which  the  apostles  mention  in  their 
epistles,  such  as  ignorance,  inconstancy 
of  mind,t  imprudence  and  frailty.^  Are 
not  the  faithful  to  be  also  efficaciously 
protected  against  these  dangers?  Are 
they  not  to  find  a sure  remedy  in  the 
divine  constitution  of  the  church?  Alas 
for  them,  if  Christ  had  cherished  no  other 
ideas  than  those  of  Archbishop  Tenison 
and  of  the  New  York  Churchman!  But 
he  has  not  done  so.  In  the  riches  of  his 
•lThn.vi,90.  f 3Pet.ui,lfi,  17.  tJ«dei,S3. 


mercy  and  power,  he  is  not  less  willing 
and  able  to  assist  the  weak,  than  to  resist 
the  proud  and  the  wicked.  For  this  rea- 
son, **  He  gave  some  to  be  apostles,  and 
some  prophets,  and  others  evangelists, 
and  others  pastors  and  teachers  ....  that 
we  may  not  now  be  children,  tossed  to 
and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every 
wind  of  doctrine.”*  In  another  place, 
the  apostle  St.  Paul  calls  the  church  **  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.”t  This 
is  what  removes  from  Catholics  all  danger 
of  hesitation  and  division  in  their  religioua 
belief;  while  their  nformed  brethren,  for 
want  of  the  same  advantage,  the  principle 
and  the  possession  of  church  infallibility, 
must  necessarily  be,  as  they  really  are, 
involved  in  endless  dissensions  on  the 
subject  of  faith. 

II.  The  Churchmon’t  assertion  about  the 
Fathers,' is  equally  untenable;  nor  does  it 
derive  the  slightest  weight  from  the  affect- 
ed confidence  with  which  it  is  put  forth. 
He  tells  us:  '*to  say  that  the  Fathers  held 
Roman  infallibility,  is  to  insult  their  me- 
mory!” He  then  adds:  “ Vincentius may 
speak  for  them,  who  teaches  us  to  resolve 
our  faith,  not  into  the  word  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  of  his  day,  much  less  the  Ro- 
man church,  but  into  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  and  to  the  use  of  tradition  as  a 
help  and  guide  to  its  meaning.”  What 
does  the  writer  mean  by  these  insidious 
remarks?  Has  the  Roman  church  abjur- 
ed the  use  of  Scripture  and  tradition? 
Does  she  not  openly  profess  to  adhere  to 
them  ? (See  above,  p.  285).  Did  the  Fa- 
thers, in  speaking  of  the  true  church, 
make  that  distinction  between  the  Cathotie 
and  the  Roman  church,  which  exists  in 
the  imagination  of  our  opponent?  Is  it 
not  certain  that  they  knew  no  other  Co- 
tholic  church,  than  that  which  acknow- 
ledges the  Roman  pontiff  for  her  chief 
pastor,  visible  head,  and  necessary  centre 
of  unity?  The  Churchman  may  easily 
satisfy  himself  on  this  point,  by  reverting 
to  several  passages  already  cited  for  his 
own  use  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine; 

* Ephes.  iv.  11, 14.  f 1 Tim.  iii,  16. 
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for  instaDce,  in  Yol.  VI,  p.  65.  To  an- 
swer more  fully  bis  present  demands, 
however  unreasonable  ibey  may  be,  we 
shall  here  set  before  him  those  testimonies 
only  of  the  Fathers,  in  which  the  supreme 
and  unerring  authority  of  the  Roman 
ekurch  is  plainly  signified. 

Sl  Irenacus  writes  as  follows:  '^We 
ought  to  obey  those  who  have  succeeded 
the  apostles,  and  who,  together  with  the 
succession  of  the  episcopacy,  have  receiv- 
ed the  sure  gi/>  of  truth,  according  to  the 
will  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  But  since 
h would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  suc- 
cession of  all  the  churches;  by  pointing 
to  the  apostolic  tradition  of  the  greatest, 
most  ancient  and  most  illustrious  church, 
founded  at  Rome  by  the  two  most  glorious 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  we  confound  all 
those  who  in  any  improper  way  gather 
together,  either  through  self-complacen- 
cy, or  vain  glory,  or  through  blindness, 
or  perverse  disposition.  For  with  this 
churchy  on  aceowit  (f  its  sttperior  authority, 
it  is  nrcfssttry  that  every  church,  that  is,  the 
faithful  who  art  in  every  direction,  should 
Ofcret.*** 

St,  Cyprian,  speaking  of  certain  African 
•ohismaiics,  says:  *‘They  dare  to  set  sail, 
and  to  carry  letters  from  schismatical  and 
profane  men  to  the  chair  of  Peter,  and  to 
the  principal  church,  tr/tntce  the  sacerdotal 
unity  took  its  rise;  not  retlectiog  that  these 
are  the  Romans  whose  faith  was  praised 
by  St.  Paul,  and  to  whom  perfidy  can  have 
no  access.*^ f 

St.  Vincent  of  Lerins,  so  strangely  quot- 
ed and  misunderstood  by  the  Churchman, 
says : **  It  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
various  mists  of  error,  that  the  line  of  the 
prophetical  and  apostolical  interpretation 
should  be  directed  according  to  the  eccle- 
siastical and  Catholic  sense.”  A few  lines 
after,  he  shows,  by  a manifest  illustration, 
that  this  rule  is  not  a dead  letter,  but  re- 
sides in  the  body  of  bishops  with  the  pope 
at  their  head.  “ Pope  Stephen,”  says  he, 
‘^of  blessed  memory,  and  bishop  of  the 

• Adrem.  Haer.  I.  it,  c.  36;  and  I.  ui,  c.  3. 

t f 55,  ad  Cornel. 


Apostolic  See,  in  conjunction,  indeed, 
with  his  colleagues,  yet  more  than  they, 
resisted  the  innovation,  judging  it  fit,  as 
I think,  that  he  should  excel  all  the  rest 
in  the  devotedness  of  his  faith,  as  much 
as  he  surpassed  them  by  the  authority  of 
his  station.”* 

St.  Augustin,  in  one  of  his  works 
against  the  Donatists,  speaks  t];iu4: 
“Count  the  successors  of  St,  Peter  in  his 
chair;  behold  the  regular  order  of  their 
succession : this  is  the  rock  wkieh  the  proud 
gates  of  hell  do  not  conquer.”  f And  against 
the  Pelagians:  i‘The  decrees  of  two  coon- 
cils  have  been  sent  to  the  Apostolic  See; 
the  rescripts  from  thence  have  also  reach- 
ed us : the  cause  is  conclusively  decided.”X 
But,  how  thus  decided,  and  why  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  represented  as 
invincible  against  the  powers  of  hell,  if 
not  infallible  in  her  teaching  and  defini- 
tions of  faith  ? 

St.  Jerom  writes  to  Pope  Damasos  in 
these  terms:  “Following  no  other  than 
Christ,  I am  united  to  your  holiness,  that 
is,  to  the  chair  of  Peter.  I know  that  the 
church  is  founded  upon  this  rock.  TVho- 
ever  eateth  the  Lamb  out  of  that  house, 
is  a profane  man.  Whoever  is  not  m the 
ark,  shall  perish  by  the  flood.  He  that  go- 
thereth  not  with  you,  seattereth.”^  Just 
the  reverse  of  all  this  should  have  been 
said,  if  the  Roman  Catholic  church  can 
teach  erroneous  doctrines. 

Such  is  also  the  language  of  St.  Peter 
Chrysologus,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  in 
his  letter  to  Eutyches.  “The  blessed 
Peter,”  he  says,  **  who  lives  and  presides 
in  bis  own  see,  proclaims  the  true  faith  to 
those  who  desire  to  find 

We  have  a still  more  imposing  and 
convincing  testimony,  in  that  of  the  na- 
merous  Fathers  who  composed  the  gene- 
ral Council  of  Chalcedon.  In  their  sy- 
nodical letter  to  Pope  St.  Leo,  they  have 
the  following  words : Being  appointed, 
tn  regard  to  aU,  the  interpreter  of  Peter^s 

* Comm.  I.  t Psalm,  in  partem  Donat. 

t Serm.  131.  ^ Epist.  14  ad  Damasuro. 

II  Epiat.  ad  Eiitych.  inter  aeta  Cone.  Cbnlecd. 
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voice,  you  have  pruerved  and  exhibited  to 
all  tie  precious  chain  of  faith,  W herefore, 
using  you  as  a guide,  we  have  declared 
the  truth  to  the  faithful,  not  by  private 
interpretation,  but  by  one  unanimous  as- 
senL  If,  where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  the  name  of  Christ,  he  bas 
promised  to  be  there  in  the  midst  of  them, 
how  much  more  must  he  have  been  with 
five  hundred  and  twenty  priests  (bishops)! 
Over  these,  as  the  head  over  the  members, 
you  have  presided  by  those  who  held  your 
place,’’  etc.^ 

From  these  evidences,  the  reader  may 
judge  whether  the  Fathers  admit  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and  who  those  are  who,  in  modern  times, 
misapprehend  their  meaning,  misrepre- 
sent their  doctrine,  and  insult  their  memory, 

HI.  We  come  now  to  the  third  incor- 
rect view  of  the  Churchman,  viz.  his  in- 
terpretation, in  a limited  and  conditional 
sense,  of  the  scriptural  texts  and  promises 
concerning  the  church.  The  large  space 
devoted  to  his  argument  on  this  point 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  consid- 
ered it  a matter  of  the  highest  moment, 
and  a favorite  part  of  his  system.  But 
we  shall  soon  make  it  appear  that  it  is 
the  most  prolific  source  of  his  errors. 

1.  Christ  said  to  his  disciples  and  their 
successors : He  that  heareth  you,  hear- 
eth  me;  and  he  that  despiseth  you,  de- 
spiseth  me.”t  “ He  (the  Spirit  of  Truth ) 
shall  abide  with  you,  and  shall  be  in 
you.”t  There  is  evidently  no  limitation 
expressed  in  these  words  of  our  Saviour ; 
what  right  then  has  the  Churchman,  even 
supported  by  Archbishop  Laud,  to  limit 
their  application  ? Christ  added  no  if  or 
unless  to  his  declaration  : why  then  is  he 
made  to  speak  thus,  and  his  positive  asse- 
veration transformed  into  a conditional 
promise?  Is  it  not  manifest  that,  with 
all  the  boasting  of  the  reformed  churches 
about  the  Scripture,  the  rule  of  their  be- 
lief ia  not  the  Scripture  itself,  but  what 
they  are  pleased  to  substitute  in  place  of 

* ReUt.  8.  Synod.  Chale.  f Lnke  z,  16. 
t John  xiv,  17. 


the  Scripture,  that  is,  the  mere  word  of 
man  1 

2.  It  is  equally  unreasonable  to  say  that 
the  limitation,  although  not  expressed,  is 
at  least  understood  in  the  promises  of 
Christ:  for  if  he  were  made  to  speak 
according  to  this  idea,  his  language  would 
be  altogether  ridiculous  and  insignificant 
We  should  then  read  as  follows:  ‘*He 
that  heareth  you,  heareth  me,  if  you 
preach,  not  your  own  word,  but  mine!” 
— “ The  Spirit  of  Truth  shall  abide  with 
you,  and  shall  be  in  you,  unless  you  aban- 
don his  holy  Scripture  and  apostolic  tra- 
dition; that  is,  unless  he  departs  from 
you!” — “I  am  with  you  all  days,  even 
to  the  consummation  of  the  world,  unleat 
I abandon  you  to  your  own  frailty  long 
before  that  time!”  To  speak  thus  would 
be  the  same  as  to  say : **  that  house  will 
stand,  provided  it  does  not  fall;”  or,  '‘this 
man  will  live,  as  long  as  he  does  not  die!” 
Such  are  the  marvellous  discoveries  im- 
plied in  the  Churchman^s  interpretation  of 
Scripture. 

3.  Not  only  is  there  no  limitation  ex- 
pressed or  understood  in  the  words  of 
Christ,  but  limitations  and  restrictions  are 
positively  excluded.  We  read  in  St.  John : 
" 1 will  ask  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give 
you  another  Paraclete,  that  he  may  abide 
with  you  forever  ....  he  will  teach  you 
all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your 
mind,  whatsoever  1 shall  have  said  to 
you;”^  and  in  St.  Matthew:  "All  power 
is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations  . . 
....  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever!  have  commanded  you;  and, 
behold,  I am  with  you  all  days,  even  to 
the  consummation  of  the  world.”t  It 
would  certainly  be  difficult  to  find  ex- 
pressions as  broad  and  comprehensive  as 
these:  The  Paraclete' teach  you  aU 
things — abide  toiih  you  forever — teach  aU 
nations — I am  with  you  aU  days  tiU  the  end 
of  the  world;  etc. — yet,  Archbishop  Laud 
and  the  JSew  York  Churchman  discover 
"a  limitation”  in  the  following  words: 

* John  xiv,  16,  26.  f Matt,  zzviii,  18, 20. 
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Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  vfhaiso- 
ever  I have  commanded  you.  How  admir- 
able  is  the  system  of  the  reformed  church  f 
How  clear-sighted  are  its  abettors ! But^ 
poor  benighted  Catholics  are  simple 
enough  to  hod  in  these  same  words  the 
Tery  reyerse  of  a limitation,  and  to  believe 
that  Christ  has  included  all  his  revealed 
doctrines  and  precepts  in  the  commission 
given  to  his  apostles  and  their  successors ; 
that  he  has  placed  the  commission  itself 
under  the  shield  of  his  almighty  protec> 
tion,  pledging  to  it  his  continual  assist- 
ance to  the  end  of  ages ; and  consequent- 
ly, that  the  pastors  of  his  church  will 
always  teach  the  revealed  truths  and  ne- 
ver teach  error.  If  the  contrary  happen, 
or  has  already  happened,  as  our  adversa- 
ries assert,  what  becomes  of  this  grand 
and  solemn  promise?  What  becomes 
of  the  power,  sanctity  and  veracity  of 
Christ?  Of  his  power,  if  he  is  unable; 
of  his  veracity  and  sanctity,  if  he  is  un- 
willing to  redeem  his  pledge? 

4.  What  will  the  Churchman  answer  to 
these  questions?  Will  he  say  again  that 
the  promise  was  limited  and  conditional? 
But  we  have  just  proved  that  limitation 
and  condition,  far  from  being  implied,  are 
excluded  by  the  very  words  of  the  pro- 
mise. Will  he  appeal  to  tradition  as  the 
interpreter  of  Scripture?  This,  indeed, 
be  ought  to  do,  if  ever  so  little  consistent 
with  himself.  But  we  have  shown  in  the 
preceding  remarks,  that  tradition  is  un- 
conditionally against  him.  He  opposes 
to  us,  it  is  true,  a certain  passage  of  Ve- 
nerable Bede,  as  quoted  and  relied  upon 
by  Archbishop  Laud ; but  does  he  con- 
sider Bede  alone,  an  author,  however  re- 
spectable, of  the  eighth  century,  as  con- 
stituting all  tradition,  and  especially  the 
tradition  of  the  6rst  five  centuries  ? Is  he 
certain,  moreover,  (supposing  the  quota- 
tion to  be  perfectly  correct,)  that  Bede 
speaks  of  the  body  of  the  pastors  in  the 
church,  and  not  of  individual  preachers? 
This  should  be  well  understood : for  the 
true  state  of  the  question  must  not  be 
changed,  nor  our  r^  doctrine  misrepre- 


sented. We  do  not  claim  infallibility  for 
every  particular  preacher  and  bishop ; but 
we  claim  it  for  the  episcopal  body,  that  is, 
the  Roman  pontifif  and  the  bishops  united 
with  him,  because  the  promise  was 
to  St.  Peter  and  together  with  him  to 
the  apostles,  whose  successors  they  are. 
Hence,  the  quotation  from  Venerable  Bede 
is  of  no  advantage  to  the  Churekman,  and 
cannot  save  his  system  from  being  con- 
demned by  all  ancient  tradition,  as  well 
as  by  the  holy  Scripture. 

5.  Will  he  fanher  defend  himself,  by 
alleging  that  he  admits  an  unconditional 
promise,  but  only  for  the  whole  church, 
and  for  its  perseverance  in  the  essenHai 
faith  f This  is,  in  fact,  his  doctrine,  and 
he  puts  it  forth  with  a great  show  of  com- 
placency in  the  following  words ; 

'*The  promise  of  our  Lord,  * Lo,  I am 
with  you  always,’  is  a promise  that  He 
will  be  continually  present  with  His  Apos- 
tles during  their  life  time,  and  with  their 
successors  in  office  afterwards  unto  the 
end  of  the  world  ; present  with  His  Apos- 
tles to  bring  all  things  to  their  remem- 
brance whatsoever  He  had  said  unto  them 
and  to  guide  them  into  all  necessary  truth; 
present  with  their  successors  to  keep  them 
m the  same.  What  then?  Is  every  par- 
ticular bishop  and  every  particular  church, 
made  hereby  indefectible  ? St.  Paul  him- 
self feared  lest  be  should  become  a cast- 
away. ' But  the  whole  Church  shall  never 
fall  away.’  True;  and  because  Christ 
has  promised  that  the  whole  Church  shall 
never  fail  from  the  essential  faith,  but  that 
there  shall  always  be  a Church  on  earth, 
therefore,  the  Church  of  Rome,  having 
once  had,  must  always  hold  the  faith  with- 
out admixture  of  error!  * Once  in  grace, 
always  in  grace,’  has  been  an  anodyne  to 
the  consciences  of  other  men  than  Oliver 
Cromwell.” 

We  have  already  disposed  of  the  shal- 
low artifice  in  this  paragraph,  by  which 
the  Churchman  loses  sight  of  the  body  of 
bishops  united  with  their  head,  to  whom 
the  divine  protection  was  pledged  for  ever; 
and  considers  it  in  reference  to  every  par- 
ticular church  and  every  particular  bishop, 
to  whom  the  same  assurance  was  not 
given.  The  concluding  words  of  the  pa- 
ragraph being  altogether  irrelevant,  we 
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shall  let  them  pass  ODDOticed.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  about  the  anodyne  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  or  the  Calvinian  inamissibility 
of  justice;  but  about  the  promises  of  Christ 
relative  to  the  infallibility  of  his  church. 

Accordingf  to  the  Churchman,  a certain 
nneonditioDal  meaning  may  be  admitted 
in  these  divine  promises,  provided  it  is 
applied  only  to  the  tohoie  church  and  to 
the  CMsmiials  of  faUh.  But  why  this  pro- 
viso? If  the  language  of  Christ  is  most 
comprehensive  and  unlimited,  how  can 
OUT  opponent  venture  to  restrict  it?  If  the 
divine  assistance,  so  repeatedly  and  so- 
lemnly pledged,  can  maintain  the  church 
in  the  estenluU  faith,  why  can  it  not  as 
well  preserve  the  same  church  from  all 
error?  Why  that  distinction  again  be- 
tween essentials  and  non*  essentia  Is  of 
faith,  which  is  so  injurious  to  the  divine 
veracity,  and  so  directly  at  variance  with 
those  words  of  our  Saviour,  Teach  all 

natiohs teaching  them  to  observe 

aU  (hmgi  vohatroeocT  I have  commanded 
you?’*  Why  will  it  always  be  presumed, 
by  an  unpardonable  solecism  in  the  eyes 
both  of  reason  and  religion,  that  the  Son 
of  God  will  favor  with  bis  protection  a 
certain  xciholt  church  which  exists  no  where 
except  in  the  imagination  of  our  opponents; 
a church  which  would  be  a monstrous 
compound  of  opposite  societies,  a real 
tower  of  Babel  or  confusion,  and  a house 
divided  against  itself,  whose  ruin  is  ine- 
vitable?* How  is  it  possible  for  him  to 
favor  a church  of  this  description,  instead 
of  that  church  which  he  founded  upon 
the  rock  Peter,t  and  which  he  has  made 
one  in  faith,^  as  well  as  in  hope  and  cha- 
rity;{  one  body;|  one  undivided  kingdom, 
and  one  fold  under  one  shepherd?!  It  is 
plain  then  that  the  reformed  system  is  a 
complete  failure,  and  in  every  way  op- 
posed to  the  views  of  Christ  in  regard  to 
the  constitution  of  his  church. 

6.  It  tends,  moreover,  by  a necessary 

* Matt,  ail,  25.  f Matt,  zvl,  16. 
i Eph.  Iw,  6 ; Phil,  iii,  16. 
f Eph.  IT,  4;  John  xrii,  21. 

11  Col.  iii,  15;  Eph.  ir,  4. 
if  Matt,  aii,  iS;  John  z,  16. 

VoL.  VII.— No.  6.  2r 


consequence,  to  undermine  Christianity 
itself.  Infidels,  by  taking  up  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Churchman,  may  fairly  chal- 
lenge him  to  prove  that  there  remains  any 
Uue  church  and  doctrine  of  Christ  upon 
earth.  They  may  with  as  much  right  deny 
that  there  is  any  divine  promise  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  true  church  and  of  its  last- 
ing adhesion  to  the  essential  faith,  as  he 
denies  the  divine  promises  which  estab- 
lish the  active  infallibility  of  the  church; 
and  since  he  believes  that  Christ  was 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  preserve  his 
troth  from  any  admixture  of  error,  they 
will  tell  him  that  they  do  not  conceive 
how  the  author  of  Christianity  was  more 
willing  or  able  to  preserve  his  doctrine  at 
alL  The  Mahometan  might  also  come, 
in  his  turn,  and  assert  on  the  same  ground 
that  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Chris- 
tian society  by  its  founder,  were  all  to  be 
understood  with  a limitation,  and  were,  in 
a short  time,  made  void  by  the  sins  of 
Christians ; whence  it  was  necessary  that 
a great  prophet  (the  famous  impostor  Ma- 
homet) should  be  sent  upon  earth,  to  es- 
tablish a new  worship.  Then  the  Jew 
will  present  himself,  and  urge,  for  a simi- 
lar reason,  that  the  ancient  prophecies  re- 
lative to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  were 
by  no  means  absolute,  but  conditional, 
and  were  prevented  by  the  sins  of  his 
people  from  receiving  their  fulfilment. 
From  these  premises,  which  the  JVkio 
York  Churchman  cannot  coneUtently  reject, 
our  Jew  will  conclude  that  the  Messiah  is 
yet  to  come,  and  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a divine  Christian  religion.  If 
the  one  objects  to  the  miracles  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  the  other  will  sneer  at 
them  with  the  same  facility  with  which 
the  Churchman  himself  sneers  at  the  mi- 
racles of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Such  then  is  the  nature  of  the  new 
exegesis  or  scriptural  explanation  which 
we  have  been  reviewing.  Besides  being 
at  variance  with  tradition,  it  violates  the 
plainest  rules  of  scriptural  interpretation, 
attaches  a ridiculous  meaning  to  the  divine 
word,  impugns,  at  least  indirectly,  the 
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power  and  Teracity  of  Christ,  and  delivers 
his  holy  religion,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
to  the  assaults  of  Jews,  Mahometans  and 
infidels.  Such  are  the  consequences  of 
the  reformed  system,  so  warmly  advo- 
cated by  the  J^ew  York  Chttrch$nan.  Let 
our  reformed  brethren  look  to  them  in  due 
time,  and  retrieve  their  fatal  errors  before 
the  coming  of  that  awful  judgment  when 
‘‘  time  shall  be  no  more.’’*  Let  them  no 
longer  argue  from  their  preconceived  and 
mistaken  ideas  against  the  infallibility  of 
the  Roman  church,  but  conclude  from  the 
• Apoc.  r,  6. 


infallibility  of  the  Roman  church,  which 
is  so  well  substantiated  and  supported  on 
every  side,  that  they  themselves  have  been 
hitherto  laboring  under  a most  terrible  and 
pernicious  delusion.  Let  them,  in  a word, 
practically ’recognize  their  present  danger 
in  regard  to  the  salvation  of  their  immor- 
tal souls,  and  apply  to  themselves  that 
sentence  of  the  inspired  record : O that 
they  would  be  wise,  and  would  under- 
stand, and  would  provide  for  their  last 
end.”* 

* ]>eiit.  xzxii,  29. 


For  the  U.  8.  Catholic  Magizlnt. 

THE  TEACHINGS  OP  THE  SKIES. 

How  far  above  ye  spread,  blue,  laughing  skies ! 

How  far! — and  oh,  to  you  fain  would  1 fly, 

But  when  my  struggling  spirit  seeks  to  rise. 

Your  sunny  glory  seems  so  high  and  holy. 

Her  pinions  droop,  and  then,  with  many  a sigh. 

She  yields  her  to  her  earthly  fetters  slowly, 

Saying,  “Oh  weary  world!” 

Decked  with  fair  clouds,  like  snowy  rose  leaves,  strewn 
0*er  the  still  sapphire  of  some  tranquil  sea. 

Or  by  the  soil  winds’  gentle  breathings  blown 
Across  your  azure  depths  in  graceful  motion. 

They  seem  to  look  upon  me  lovingly, — 

With  love  more  pure  than  e’en  the  best  devotion 
Of  this  most  weary  world. 

Wrapped  in  your  dusky  drapery  of  storms. 

High  thoughts  alone,  far  heavens,  do  ye  inspire, — 
The  sinking  heart  to  nobler  action  warms. 

To  know  beyond  ye  glow,  unclouded  shining, 

The  sun’s  warm  rays,  in  ail  their  genial  fire 
Full  many  a rainbow’s  brilliant  hues  entwining 
Above  this  weary  world. 

And  oh  ! what  peace  ye  teach,  when  starry  eyes 
Look  down  by  thousands  from  your  mighty  sphere. 
Calmly  and  sweetly,  yet  with  sad  surprise 
That  men,  beneath  their  burdens  weakly  bowing, 
Learn  not  to  gaze  on  you,  even  though  through  tears. 
And  lift  the  lolly  brow,  with  brave  heart  vowing 
To  sconi  the  weary  world. 
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Oh  world ! though  bright  and  beautiful  thou  art. 

Thy  Saviour  smiled  not  while  he  dwelt  on  thee, — 

Nay,  oft  from  those  soft  eyes  the  tears  would  start. 

To  see  thee  thus  so  fall'n  from  that  hrat  glory 
Creation  shed  around  thee  ; so  may  we 
Learn  but  this  lesson  from  life’s  mournful  story, 

“ What  joy  to  leave  the  world.”  V.  S. 


For  tb«  U.  S.  C.  Ma«uia«. 

PIUS  IX. 


Thoofh  we  have  already  pubUshed  a biographical  neUee  of  Uiis  Uluatriona  ponUff,  the  following,  which  has 
been  arranged  from  Uie  Rambletf  an  English  periodical,  contains  some  further  details  of  his  lil'e  before  hia  eleva- 
tion to  the  papacy,  which  will  be  read  with  interest. 


lOVANNl-MARIA 
Mastai-Ferrelli  was 
born  at  Sinigaglia,  in 
the  march  of  Ancona, 
on  May  13ih,  1792, 
and  is  descended  from 
a family  of  consider- 
able distinction  in  that 
province.  All  ac- 
counts ascribe  to 
young  Ferretti  great 
sweetness  and  **  inno- 
cency’’  of  life,  a de- 
votion and  active  cha- 
rity beyond  his  years. 
A ppor  contadino, 
named  Guidi,  is  relat- 
ed- to  have  rescued 
him  when  a child  from  drowning,  and  has 
lived  to  see  his  little  charge  on  the  highest 
throne  upon'  earth,  and  to  remind  him 
personally  of  his  childish  escape.  The 
almost  oriental  easiness  of  access  to  Pope 
Pius  IX’s  person  makes  his  biography 
somewhat  remarkable  for  these  touching 
recognitions. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Ferretti  left  Si- 
nigaglia for  the  imperial  city,  as  his  fami- 
ly were  connected  by  private  friendship 
with  the  reigning  pontiff,  Pius  VII,  and 
it  was  intended  he  should  enter  his  holi- 
ness^ service,  in  the  Noble  Guard.  Pro- 
vidence, however,  had  other  intentions 
lor  him ; be  was  attacked  by  a serious  in- 


disposition— we  believe  an  epileptic  affec- 
tion— which  seemed  to  close  ail  his  pros- 
pects of  a military  life.  Pius  VII,  who 
had  contracted  a great  regard  for  his  young 
soldier,  wrote  him  a note  one  day,  bidding 
him  call,  as  he  had  **  something  to  say  to 
him  from  God.”  Ferretti  came,  and  was 
asked  by  the  pope,  whether  the  holiness 
of  the  ecclesiastical  state  had  ever  crossed 
his  mind?  He  replied,  that  he  had  often 
thought  of  it,  but  that  his  malady  was  an 
insuperable  difficulty.  It  could  not  be 
cured.  The  doctors  had  said  so.  “ The 
doctors  are  not  infallible,”  replied  the  holy 
Father;  "the  Son  of  God,  who  healed 
old  Lazarus,  can  heal  young  Ferretti,  if  it 
so  pleases  Him.  And  I have  a presenti- 
ment that  He  mil  heal  you,  if  only  your 
faith  is  strong  enough,  and  your  soul  rea- 
dy for  the  visitation  of  His  grace.”  His 
holiness  went  on  to  tell  him  to  spend  the 
next  nine  days  in  praying  for  this  bless- 
ing, promising  to  join  him ; and  at  the 
end  of  this  noeena,  he  was  to  come  and 
receive  the  holy  communion  at  his  hands. 
Ferretti  was  not  disobedient.  For  nine 
days  he  constantly  went  to  the  church  of 
Sta.  Maria  degli-Angeli,  with  head  and 
feet  bare,  in  token  of  penitence;  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  received  the  holy 
communion  at  the  hands  of  the  aged  pon- 
tiff. Considering  how  manifestly  the  fin- 
ger of  God  has  marked  out  the  course  of 
Pius  IX,  we  shall  hardly  shock  the  most 
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sceptical  when  we  relate,  that  from  that 
hour  his  sickness  left  him. 

He  naturally  looked  upon  this  as  an 
immediate  call  to  devote  his  services  to 
Grod,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  priest- 
hood. Little  is  told  us  of  his  seminary- 
life,  except  that  it  was  passed  in  unobtru- 
sive self-denial:  his  virtues,  however, 
were  not  so  hidden,  but  that  when  as  yet 
he  was  only  sub-deacon,  a venerable 
priest,  his  superior,  is  reported  to  have  ex- 
pressed his  delight  in  knowing,  that  **  in 
Mastai,  he  was  cultivating  a plant  which 
would  one  day  produce  a great  pope.” 
His  first  sphere  of  duty  as  a priest  was 
the  hospital  of  T\tta  Giovannu  This  is 
an  institution  for  educating  poor  orphans, 
and  was  founded  by  an  excellent  man  in 
humble  life,  to  whom  Ferretti  attached 
himself,  and  labored  much,  as  well  as  de- 
voted a considerable  part  of  his  private 
property,  in  carrying  out  his  plans.  But 
he  was  destined  speedily  to  be  transferred 
from  the  superintendence  of  young  or- 
phans, and  the  companionship  of  Christ’s 
poor,  to  duties  totally  difierent,  and  -to  a 
country  very  distant. 

The  first  important  office,  however,  to 
which  Pius  VII  appointed  Ferretti,  was 
that  of  auditor  to  Mgr.  Mugi,  the  vicar- 
apostolic  of  Chili  (now  bishop  of  Cita- 
Castello),  whom  he  accordingly  accom- 
panied to  that  country.  But  he  did  not 
remain  there  any  great  length  of  time. 
Chili  being  in  a very  unsettled  state,  and 
disputes  having  arisen  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  nunciature,  which  ended 
in  their  being  compelled  to  return.  A 
mind  like  Ferretti’s  would  doubtless  make 
full  use  of  whatever  opportunities  such  a 
mission  naturally  afforded  him  of  gaining 
political  experience,  and  knowledge  of 
the  ways  and  doings  of  men,  in  the  great 
ocean  of  affairs.  To  politics,  indeed,  the 
state  of  his  own  country  had  early  directed 
his  attention  ; and  he  presents  a striking 
instance  of  the  possibility  of  several  very 
diverse  characters  being  united — that  of 
the  blameless,  hard-working  parish  priest, 
the  earnest  high-souled  patriot,  full  of  as- 


pirations after  the  ideal  happiness  and  re- 
generation of  his  country ; and  the  clear- 
headed, practical  politician,  capable  of 
managing  men  of  ihe  world,  who  have 
all  their  life  been  immersed  in  business 
and  diplomacy.  So  careful  an  attention, 
indeed,  was  the  young  priest  paying  to 
all  that  went  on  around  him,  that  long 
before  there  was  any  expectation  of  his 
attaining  to  the  papacy,  it  is  said,  that  he 
had  fully  systematised  his  politidal  ideas 
relative  to  the  amelioration  of  Italy,  and 
had  bequeathed  the  mss.  which  contained 
them  to  whoever,  at  his  death,  should  be 
the  occupant  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  No 
details  are  supplied  us  of  his  mission  to 
Chili,  in  its  public  relations ; but  M.  Bal- 
leydier  relates  a beautiful  anecdote  of  an 
adventure  which  befell  him  whilst  travel- 
ling through  some  of  the  thinly-peopled 
and  desert  regions  of  that  part  of  the  South 
American  continent.  We  extract  his  nar- 
rative as  follows ; 

“ In  one  of  Ferretti’s  apostolical  jour- 
neys, a great  way  into  the  interior,  and 
far  from  the  settled  country,  he  met  with 
a forlorn  hut,  into  which  he  entered,  and 
there  found  a sick  man,  lying  on  a wretch- 
ed pallet,  almost  at  the  point  of  death. 
His  wife  and  several  children  were  stand- 
ing helplessly  around  him.  Here  indeed 
was  suffering  to  be  assuaged,  and  a soul 
to  be  saved.  Ferretti  immediately  halted, 
and  caused  his  tent  to  be  pitched  by  the 
side  of  the  cabin.  There  was  but  little 
time — the  sick  man  was  near  his  end,  and 
the  hours  fly  fast  when  death  approaches: 
it  appeared,  too,  that  he  and  his  family 
were  miserably  ignorant  of  the  faith,  and 
had  never  even  been  baptized.  Ferretti, 
however,  spoke  such  living  words  to  him, 
shed  over  him  such  tears  of  Christian 
charity,  making  him  look  at  the  sign  of 
our  faith — Jesus  nailed  to  the  cross  to  re- 
deem men — that  the  dying  man’s  heart 
melted  within  him,  and  he  was  touched 
by  divine  grace,  so  that  he  asked  and  re- 
ceived holy  bkptism.  The  same  hour  his 
wife  and  children  were  also  converted, 
and  received  that  blessed  sacrament.  It 
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mast  have  been  a beautiful  and  solemn 
sight  to  see  those  poor  creatures  bending 
under  the  hand  of  the  holy  priest,  whom 
God  had  sent  in  their  utmost  need,  to  ad- 
mit them  to  His  church.  Some  hours 
after,  the  man  expired  in  Ferretti’s  arms, 
after  receiving  the  last  consolations.  Fer- 
retti  closed  his  eyes,  tore  up  one  of  his 
own  shirts  to  make  a winding-sheet  to 
bury  him  deceptly,  and  laid  him  in  a 
grave,  which  he  had  dug  with  his  own 
hands,  at  the  foot  of  an  oak.  He  did  not 
leave  the  place  till  he  had  planted  a rude 
wooden  cross  over  the  grave,  and  made 
the  poor  family  promise,  that  if  it  were 
blown  away,  they  would  plant  another 
instead  of  it,-^for  it  was  the  sign  of  sal- 
vation. Then,  after  having  given  them 
his  blessing,  with  holy  exhortations  and 
alms,  he  went  his  way.” 

On  Ferretti’s  return  from  Chili  to  Rome, 
he  found  his  kind  patron  Pius  VII  was  no 
more;  but  his  apostolic  virtues  were  not 
less  appreciated  by  Leo  XU,  who  now 
filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  The  pope 
appointed  him  prelate  of  his  household, 
and  president  of  the  great  hospital  of  S. 
Michael  in  Ripa  Orands,  This  was  an 
important  dignity,  as  it  gave  him  the  en- 
tire control  of  that  establishment,  the  larg- 
est of  the  kind  in  Home.  He  continued  j 
the  diligent  discharge  of  his  duties  as  | 
priest,  and  was  active  in  preaching,  and  | 
in  giving  retreats,  especially  retreats  for  | 
the  poorer  classes,  and  in  promoting  the  j 
religious  education  of  youth.  On  this 
part  of  the  pontiff’s  life  the  Roman  peo- 
ple are  food  of  dwelling,  even  more  than 
on  the  unexampled  brilliancy  of  the  recent 
months  of  his  career. 

In  1829  Leo  XII  raised  Mgr.  Ferretii 
(now  in  his  thirty-eighth  year)  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Spoleio,  whence,  how- 
ever, three  years  after,  on  Dec.  17,  1832, 
his  late  holiness,  Gregory  XVI,  transfer- 
red him  to  the  bishopric  of  Iniola,  with 
the  title  usual  in  such  cases,  of  archbish- 
op-bishop. This  was  immediately  after 
the  revolution  in  the  Romagna,  which 
waa  the  gloomy  commencement  of  that 

27» 


pope’s  reign,  and  the  translation  of  Mgr. 
Ferrelti  was  probably  caused  in  a great 
measure  by  the  necessity  that  existed  for 
a prelate  of  profound  judgment  in  so  un- 
settled and  excited  a province.  He  very 
soon  won  the  love  and  obedience  of  his 
flock,  by  his  primitive  simplicity  and  he- 
roic charity  as  well  as  his  prudence.  la 
reading  some  of  the  anecdotes  related  by 
his  biographers,  we  might  almost  imagina 
we  had  before  us  a chapter  out  of  the  life 
of  B.  Martin,  who  bestowed  his  own  gar- 
ment to  clothe  one  who  was  in  need,  and 
it  was  revealed  to  him  that  he  had  clothed 
Christ.  Whatever  came  first  to  the  holy 
bishop’s  hands,  was  devoted  immediately 
to  the  poor,  if  they  were  in  urgent  neces- 
sity, and  if  his  purse  was  already  exhaust- 
ed ; so  that  often  his  steward  hardly  knew 
where  to  turn  in  order  to  meet  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  house.  Once,  it  is 
even  related,  that  the  bishop  sent  out  his 
watch  to  be  sold,  to  provide  dinner  for 
himself  and  a guest,  his  charities  having 
absolutely  exhausted  all  the  money  then 
at  his  disposal.  Even  supposing  (which 
we  had  no  reason  to  do)  that  these  and 
similar  stories  were  to  be  attributed  to 
affectionate  exaggeration,  they  still  shew 
what  he  must  have  been,  what  saintliness 
and  heroism  he  must  have  shewn  in  the 
episcopal  character,  when  as  yet  his  name 
was  hardly  known  out  of  Italy. 

Early  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XVI 
Mgr.  Ferretti  also  discharged  the  office  of 
apostolic  nuncio  to  Naples.  This  was  in 
the  year  of  the  cholera ; and  most  readers 
will  probably  have  heard  how,  during  that 
visitation,  bis  noble  charity  shewed  that 
the  spirit  of  the  Borromei  and  the  Belzun- 
ces  is  not  extinct  in  the  Catholic  church ; 
how  he  disposed  of  plate,  furniture  and 
carHages,  to  relieve  (he  poor,  giving  up 
the  etiquette  of  rank,  and  walking  on  foot; 
since,  as  he  said,  ''when  the  poor  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  dropping  down  in  the  streets. 
His  ministers  ought  not  to  ride  in  car- 
riages,” 

In  1840  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
cardinal,  by  the  title  of  SB.  Peter  and 
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Marcellinus.  At  Imola  he  remained  till 
the  death  of  Gregory  XVI  in  the  faithful 
exercise  of  his  office.  During  the  last 
year  of  his  residence  at  this  place,  he  car- 
ried on  an  interesting  correspondence  with 
a view  to  establish  in  his  diocess  the  Sis- 
ters of  the  Good  Shepherd.”  It  will  be 
known  that  that  sisterhood  is  chieBy  em- 
ployed in  the  charitable  work  of  instruct- 
ing and  relieving  female  penitents,  for 
whom  Cardinal  Ferretti  was  founding  a 
house  of  retreat,  for  the  success  of  which 
he  was  exceedingly  anxious,  seeing,  to 
use  his  own  words,  **  the  lost  daughters 
of  the  world  soliciting  admission  into  the 
fold  of  Jesus.”  At  first,  there  were  diffi- 
culties for  want  of  means ; but  at  length, 
in  September,  1845,  four  sisters  arrived 
from  the  convent  at  Angers,  and  were 
joyfully  received  in  the  cardinal’s  palace. 
By  October  the  bouse  of  retreat  was  rea- 
dy, and  at  its  opening,  the  cardinal  him- 
self said  ma.ss,  and  made  an  exhortation 
before  his  clergy,  that  they  might  know,” 
as  he  said,  how  dear  this  undertaking 
was  to  him.”  M.  Liancourt  supplies  us 
with  two  beautiful  letters  which  he  wrote 
on  this  subject  to  the  abbess  at  Angers. 
We  shall  give  a short  extract,  in  which 
is  a letter  from  one  of  the  good  sisters 
themselves,  not  only  pleasing  from  its 
simplicity,  but  important  also,  as  shewing 
that  Pius  IX  has  that  characteristic  of  the 
great  Catholic  mind,  in  a high  value  for 
ieemingly  trifling  ** rules;”  a disposition 
often  condemned  as  formal,  but  forming, 
as  it  were,  the  body  of  holiness,  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  love  and  Christian  cheer- 
fulness and  zeal. 

The  archbishop  of  Imola  provided  for 
every  thing.  He  it  was  who  regulated 
the  whole  of  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  the  religious  and  penitents.  ‘ His  great 
care,’  writes  one  of  the  religious,  * is  to 
keep  constantly  at  his  side  the  coutumier, 
in  order  that  every  thing  may  be  done 
according  to  the  rules;  he  himself  reads 
to  the  architect  the  rules  concerning  the 
pilles,  &c.  Our  least  desire  is  imme- 
diately ordered  by  him  to  be  done;  he 


gives  directions  for  it  to  his  steward.  He 
finds  that  all  we  make  Use  of  is  too  simple 
and  too  little.  He  nevertheless  admires 
this  simplicity.  This  morning  he  took 
great  pleasure  in  reading  before  us  the 
penances,  the  coupes,  and  concluded  by 
saying,  * Come,  come,  you  are  all  so  good 
that  this  will  not  be  necessary.’  But  he 
declares  to  our  mother,  that  if  by  October 
she  does  not  speak  Italian,  she  shall  eat 
dry  bread  and  drink  cold  water  for  three 
months,  as  a penance.” 

In  less  than  a twelvemonth  after  this, 
he  was  interrupted  in  a retreat  preached 
by  the  Jesuits,  to  attend  the  conclave 
which  terminated  in  his  own  election  to 
the  papacy. 

Affairs  in  the  papal  provinces  on  the 
accession  of  Pope  Pius  IX  were  in  about 
as  bad  a state  as  it  was  possible  for  them 
to  be,  short  of  the  anarchy  which,  but 
for  his  appearance,  they  must  almost  im- 
mediately have  produced.  The  finance 
department,  from  the  system  of  fanning 
the  revenues,  and  from  other  causes,  was 
so  disordered,  that  the  government  was 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  ; and  yet  the 
taxation  was  so  capricious,  so  heavy,  and 
in  the  shape  of  such  offensive  monopolies, 
so  cruelly  worked,  that  it  was  beyond  the 
endurance  of  the  people.  The  most  cJum- 
sy  and  demoralising  methods  bad  been 
taken  to  adjust  afiairs;  such  as,  the  sale 
of  government  offices,  the  creation  of  sine- 
cures for  loans,  and  the  raising  of  supplies 
by  means  of  loueries ; the  army  consisted 
of  mercenaries,  and  peculation  prevailed 
among  its  chiefs ; the  higher  civil  func- 
tionaries were  greatly  overpaid,  and  the 
lower  ones  defectively  in  proportion. 
There  was,  of  course,  no  representation, 
and  civilians  were  excluded  from  all  poli- 
tical affairs.  An  attempt  had  been  made 
to  remedy  this  under  Gregory  XVI,  and 
a scheme  of  administrative  reform  was 
proposed  by  the  Five  Powers,  when  the 
disturbances  broke  out  in  1831,  but  it  was 
almost  directly  laid  aside.  There  vM 
very  inadequate  security  for  life  and  pro- 
perty; but  for  political  offences  a mos. 
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jealous  system  of  espionage  was  main* 
tained,  which  kept  in  employ  an  immense 
number  of  worthless  informers,  the  seed 
of  last  July’s  conspiracy,  destroying  all 
social  happiness.  An  accusation  from 
one  of  these  persons  was  enough  to  im- 
prison an  innocent  man  for  years ; whilst 
the  great  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  gov- 
ernment or  the  pontiff,  destroyed  all  hopes 
of  redress.  It  is  true  that  the  outbreak  of 
1831  had  justly  alarmed  them;  but  to 
such  an  unheard-of  extent  had  they  been 
carried  by  the  dread  of  insurrection,  that 
when  Pius  IX  came  to  the  throne,  there 
were  no  less  than  two  thousand  subjects 
of  his  holiness  either  in  exile  or  in  prison 
for  political  reasons.  The  same  miserable 
principles  were  in  application  throughout. 
The  censorship  of  the  press  was  extremely 
rigid.  All  meetings  and  clubs,  even  of  a 
convivial  kind,  were  prohibited;  learned 
societies  were  discouraged ; postal  arrange- 
ments were  in  a very  doubtful  state : in 
short,  corruption  reigned  every  where. 
Added  to  all  this,  was  the  consciousness 
which  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  hated  Aus- 
trians to  keep  matters  in  that  state,  and 
that  their  assistance  had  been  exercised, 
and  was  always  ready,  to  hinder  them 
from  ever  emerging.  Such  was  the  state 
of  things  which  Pius  IX,  homo  missus  d 
Dto,  found  on  the  day  of  his  election  in 
June,  1846^ 

He  decided  at  once,  as  every  one  knows, 
to  strike  the  first  blow  at  this  mass  of  so- 
cial corruption  by  a general  amnesty,  the 
conditions  of  which  were  based  on  the 
largest  principles  that  good  order  could 
possibly  permit.  A solemn  declaration  of 
loyalty  was  the  only  stipulation  required 
of  those  availing  themselves  of  **  the  par- 
don and  it  extended  to  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  persons  guilty  of  other  than 
political  offences,  and  a few  ecclesiastics, 
state- functionaries,  and  military.  The 
rest  were  recalled,  if  in  exile;  released,  if 
in  prison  ; and  restored  to  the  full  exercise 
of  civil  rights,  if  incapacitated,  or  undei 
the  turveiUanee  of  the  police. 


This  decree  was  published  on  the  18th 
July,  and  immediately  produced  an  ecsta- 
sy of  joy  throughout  the  papal  dominions. 
Happiness  was  now  restored  to  thousands 
of  families — mutual  confidence  succeeded 
to  that  miserable  cowardice  and*  cunning 
that  had  so  long  poisoned  all  the  peace  of 
society,  and  in  many  ways  altered  and 
degraded  the  national  character;  men 
were  not  afraid  to  propose  schemes  of 
amelioration,  now  that  a sovereign  was 
willing  to  hear  them ; and  crowds  of  in- 
triguing and  desperate  men  suddenly  be- 
came devoted  partisans  of  him  whom  they 
recognised  as  at  least  the  great  political 
chief  of  Italy.  The  crude,  yet  suggestive, 
material,  for  which  able  pamphleteers 
would  have  been,  in  former  times,  merely 
lodged  in  S.  Angelo,  was  now  examined 
with  kindness  and  discrimination ; the 
very  name  of  Pio  Nono  became  a watch- 
word that  disarmed  public  strife,  and  re- 
conciled even  private  feuds,  diffusing  hope 
and  peace  wherever  it  was  heard.  It 
seemed  as  if  a Christian  Numa  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Eternal  City,  '^quurn  ipsi 
se  homines  in  Regis,  velut  unici  exempli, 
mores  formarent.” 

Such  was  the  basis  of  that  noble  su-  ‘ 
perstructure  which  Pius  IX  proposed  to 
erect,  and  which  is  still  in  progress  under 
his  skilful  hands.  Were  he  to  die  to  mor- 
row,  his  year’s  pontificate  will  have  left  to 
the  papal  states,  either  in  actual  working 
or  in  germ,  a native  military  organization ; 
a reformed  prison-discipline;  a tolerant  po- 
licy towards  the  Jews ; a mild  censorship 
of  the  press ; the  abolition  of  the  exclusive 
use  of  Latin  in  courts  of  law ; the  admis- 
sion of  civilians  to  political  functions;  a 
constitutional  government ; a better-regu- 
lated system  of  taxation;  the  introduction 
of  railways  throughout  the  country;  a 
^^customs-union”  with  other  Italian  states, 
which  will  destroy  those  local  animosities 
so  ruinous  to  Italy,  and  lay  the  basis  of  a 
new  era  for  commerce;  and  lastly,  the 
principle  of  Italian  nationality  and  inde- 
pendence. If  we  speak  of  other  nations ; 
to  the  Christians  of  the  East,  languishing 
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under  the  careless  eye  of  France,  he  has 
given  an  efficient  protector — a Catholic 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem ; the  idea  of  a re- 
ference to  the  pope  was  at  least  not  de- 
rided by  the  haughty  Diet  of  Switzerland; 
a papal  nuncio  will  soon  reside  at  Wash- 
ington, whence  a charge  d^affairei  has 
been  sent  to  Rome : a British  ambassador 


will  ere  long  be  despatched  to  the  Eternal 
City  and  a minister  sent  from  Rome  to 
London.  For  Ireland  Pius  IX  has  assert- 
ed the  principle  of  education,  and  repelled 
the  calumnious  assailants  of  her  laborious 
clergy.  For  England  he  has  created  a 
Catholic  hierarchy. 


For  Ui«  U.  S.  C.  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

Trials,  The  Crown  of  Thoms,  The  Pearl 
N E of  Krunfeldt’s 
old  friends  superin- 
tended the  widow’s 
affairs,  and  managed 
every  thing  to  the 
l»esi  advantage.  He 
secured  two  small 
though  pleasant 
rooms  for  her,  in  a 
house  situated  some 
distance  farther  up 
in  the  western  part 
of  the  city,  where, 
through  his  exer- 
tions and  Marie’s 
actire  industry,  she 
was  comfortably  set- 
tled before  the  sale 
took  place.  She  was  thus  spared  the 
pain  of  witnessing  a scene  which  would 
have  harrowed  her  feelings  to  the  last  de- 
gree of  suffering.  When,  accompanied 
by  Marie  and  Katrine,  she  arrived  at  her 
new  place  of  residence,  feeling  sadly 
enough  at  this  separation  from  the  place 
she  loved  so  well,  and  the  breaking  up  of 
ties  to  which  from  long  remembered  asso- 
ciations her  heart  clung  affectionately, 
she  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  com- 
fortable and  neat  appearance  of  every 
thing  around  her.  ^me  few  of  her  fa- 
vorite plants  were  blooming  sweetly  and 


brightly  in  the  window,  and  the  winter 
sunshine,  clear  and  warm,  fell  streaming 
through  them,  in  chequered  beauty  on 
the  floor.  A brisk  fire  blazed  on  the  shin- 
ing red  hearth,  over  which  the  tea  kettle 
sang  its  own  merry  song ; and  her  pet  cat 
lay  dozing  in  the  corner,  as  peaceably  as 
she  had  been  wont  at  home.  The  tea 
table  was  set  out,  with  its  fine  white  cover 
and  neat  service,  and  added  so  much  to  the 
home  look  of  every  thing,  that  the  murmurs 
and  complaints  which  naturally  arose  in 
the  unsubdued  heart  of  dame  Krunfeldt, 
died  away  on  her  lips,  and  embracing  Ma- 
rie in  silence,  for  she  felt  too  much  emotion 
to  speak,  sat  down  in  her  own  arm-chair, 
with  a sensation  of  satisfaction  which  she 
had  little  expected  to  feel  inr  her  strange 
home.  After  the  funeral  expenses  and 
rent  had  been  paid,  there  was  only  a little 
left,  but  that  little  enabled  them,  added  to 
the  small  sums  which  they  earned  time 
aAer  time  by  sewing  and  netting,  to  live 
for  some  weeks  in  frugal  comfort  They 
met  with  mocll  kind  sympathy  from  their 
former  friends,  but  from  them  they  could 
expect  no  assistance  whatever,  as  they 
generally  belonged  to  a class  like  them- 
selves, solely  dependent  on  their  own  ex- 
ertions for  a support  Father  Holburg, 
loving  the  poor,  through  the  Holy  Re- 
deemer under  whose  divine  auspices  his 
order  had  been  instituted,  and  whose  name 
it  bears,  was  a true  and  faithful  minister 
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of  God.  His  life  Was  a close  imitation 
of  the  example  of  Christ ; he  was  in  the 
world,  bat  not  of  it,  and  if  the  rich  heard 
of  his  sanctity,  the  poor — the  needy — the 
prisoner — the  hungry,  and  naked — were 
those  who  experienced  and  acknowledged 
gratefully,  the  great  benefits  which  they 
derived  spiritually  and  temporally  from  it. 
The  world,  that  keen  observer  and  judge, 
which  from  its  throne  of  folly  watches 
with  penetrating  eyes,  for  purposes  of 
scandal  and  ridicule,  the  slightest  causes 
fur  either,  in  the  conduct  and  characters 
particularly  of  those  who  as  legates  of 
God  stand  between  them  and  mankind, 
paid  its  willing  tribute  to  those  virtues 
which  demanded  its  respect,  nor  could 
the  greatest  enemies  of  religion  detect  the 
least  shadow  of  that  worldliness  of  spirit 
which  would  so  scandalously  have  dim- 
med the  lustre  of  his  sacerdotal  character. 
Knowing  their  need,  and  Marie’s  anxiety 
of  mind  concerning  her  father  and  Hen- 
rich,  he  visited  them  frequently.  They 
needed  his  consolations,  and  Marie  always 
felt  more  tranquil  and  inspired  with  great- 
er mental  courage,  after  hearing  him  talk 
in  familiar  and  cheerful  tones  of  the  way 
by  which  afflictions  and  tribulations  might 
be  offered  as  a precious  and  available  sa- 
crifice to  God.  But  dame  Krunfcldt  had 
been  a summer  Christian!  While  the 
tide  of  prosperity  flowed  brightly  and  un- 
interruptedly on,  and  nothing  occurred  to 
disturb  her  tranquillity  or  try  her  faith, 
she  loved  and  adored  God  through  his 
blessings  and  good  providences;  it  was 
no  trouble  to  her  to  worship  and  serve 
Him  who  had  made  her  ways  in  life  so 
easy,  and  having  abundance  of  the  good 
things  of  life  it  was  without  an  effort  that 
she  had  sometimes  fed  the  hungry  and 
clothed  the  orphan;  therefore  when  the 
sadden  blow  fell  on  her  which  deprived 
her  of  all  that  had  made  Her  existence 
calm  and  pleasant,  she  could  not  recog- 
nise with  humble  and  trusting  love  the 
hand  which  dealt  it.  It  was  the  same 
which  had  poured  out  years  of  blessings 
iround  her,  until,  in  the  pride  of  her  heart 


she  had  begun  to  think  they  must  last  for 
ever ; but  she  shrank  away  from  it  with 
repining  and  sullen  dread — she  would 
have  thrown  the  cross  far  from  her,  and 
rejoiced  only  in  the  glory  of  Christ,  while 
she  was  unwilling  to  share  his  sufferings. 
Her  spirit’s  warfare  was  only  just  begun; 
her  position  and  trials  were  new,  and 
though  she  struggled  against  all  sinful 
regrets,  her  effoits  were  feeble,  and  at  first 
unavailing.  She  became  peevish  and  fret- 
ful with  all  around  her,  notwithstanding 
which,  her  soul’s  eye  was  looking  through 
the  misty  shadows  of  earth’s  storm,  to- 
wards God,  whose  mercy  would  at  last  re- 
ward its  perseverance  by  dispersing  them 
.and  revealing  himself  in  all  his  clement 
majesty  to  her.  Marie  pitied  and  bore 
with  her,  and  served  her  with  all  the  filial 
piety  of  a child,  teaching  Katrine  who 
had  become  useful  and  industrious,  to  do 
the  same.  Hoping  and  fearing,  she  daily 
wended  her  way  to  the  post  office  to  in- 
quire in  her  sweet  broken  way  for  a letter. 
But  the  constant  reply  to  her  plaintive  in- 
quiry, was,  JVbnc,”  and  her  heart,  sick 
and  almost  fainting  within  her  from  con- 
tinual disappointment,  sought  refuge,  as 
she  returned  slowly  homeward,  in  the 
church,  where  bowing  her  weary  head  to 
the  marble  floor,  she  poured  out  her  tears 
and  sorrows  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and 
Mary.  The  winter  had  set  in  severely, 
with  every  prospect  of.  its  being  a long 
one,  and  their  means  were  daily  decreas- 
ing. The  streets  were  almost  impassable 
from  continued  snow  storms,  and  the 
wood-boats  being  kept  out  of  tbe  harbor 
by  the  violent  winds  and  tempests  which 
prevailed,  made  fuel  so  scarce  and  high 
that  many  a poor  family  suffered  extreme- 
ly from  the  rigors  of  the  season,  and  more 
than  one  instance  occurred  in  a populous 
and  Christian  city,  of  individuals  being 
frozen  to  death.  Added  to  these  evils, 
provisions  increased  in  price,  and  every 
thing  seemed  to  be  adding  additional 
gloom  to  the  clouds  which  were  gathering 
around  the  head  of  Marie,  whose  way 
was  hemmed  in  by  trials  of  every  kind. 
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as  guant  want  approached  and  brought 
with  it  its  own  peculiar  crosses.  Dame 
Krunfeldt,  so  long  accustomed  to  comforts 
and  delicacies,  grew  sick,  and  feeling  for 
the  first  time  chills  through  her  frame, 
which  there  was  but  a handful  of  fire  to 
warm,  and  hunger  which  a crust  of  bread 
was  insufficient  to  appease,  became  loud 
and  wearisome  in  her  repinings.  Still 
Marie’s. patience  was  enduring  and  sweet, 
but  when  she  saw  Katrine’s  cheek  growing 
pale  and  wan,  and  the  child  suffering  the 
pangs  of  cold  and  hunger  without  a mur- 
mur, an  emotion,  like  the  failing  of  a long 
cherished  and  last  hope,  wrung  her  soul — 
but  it  fainted  not — her  young  heart  trust- 
ing in  Almighty  promises,  bravely  wea- 
thered the  storm — there  was  one  comfort 
— one  friend— one  joy  to  which  it  clung 
with  trusting  faith ! God  was  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  her  hopes.  Recollected 
in  him — meditating  on  his  sure  and  stead- 
fast promises,  and  hanging  with  all  the 
love  of  a child  for  its  lender  mother,  on 
the  protection  of  Mary,  she  found  serenity 
for  her  spirit  amidst  the  storm.  At  night 
her  dreams  were  filled  with  bright  visions 
of  the  past ; and  on  her  sleeping  fancies 
was  painted  in  beauteous  colors  their 
collage  home  in  Faderland,  under  whose 
peaceful  shelter  were  gathered  those  she 
loved.  Her  father  and  Henrich  smiling 
and  healthy  were  ever  by  her  side  in  those 
happy  dreams — sometimes  her  mother’s 
face,  sad  though  calm,  smiled  on  her — 
once  again  it  came — and  filled  with  joy 
Marie  sprang  forward  to  kneel  at  her  feet, 
but  the  beloved  shade,  placing  a garland 
on  her  brow,  glided  from  her  wondering 
eyes.  Sharp  pains  pierced  her  head,  and 
she  lifted  her  hand  to  remove  it — it  was  a 
CROWN  OF  THORNS — aud  wilh  a low,  trou- 
bled cry  she  awoke.  The  watchman  was 
crying  the  hour  of ‘'two,”  and  she  heard 
the  sleet  dashing  furiously  against  the  rat- 
tling windows,  so,  commending  herself  to 
the  care  of  her  Heavenly  Father  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  she  crossed  herself  de- 
voutly, and  soon  fell  asleep  again.  She 
elill  dreamed  on.  The  thorns  of  her  crown 


began  to  blossom,  and  the  tears  which  she 
had  wept  while  wearing  it,  had  become 
splendid  jeweb  which  glittered  like  stera 
among  the  mystic  blossoms,  and  amidst 
all  she  saw  Henrich’s  pearl,  fairer  and 
more  beautiful  than  ever,  in  a splendid 
setting  of  gems.  Then  her  fancy  became 
disturbed— and  her  dreams  confused — her 
guardian  angel  had  whispered  to  her  spi- 
rit all  that  it  was  permitted  him  of  the 
future,  and  folding  his  pure  wings  around 
while  she  slept  continued  his  holy  vigil. 
Sunshine  and  plenty  filled  Marie’s  dreams 
— perplexity  and  want  were  her  waking 
realities — but  like  the  hunted  deer,  seek- 
ing the  cool  covert’s  shade  and  the  re- 
freshing stream,  she  sped  frequently  to 
the  sacred  rites  of  religion,  and  found  that 
through  its  holy  sacraments,  sweet  drops 
distilled  from  the  cross,  to  soothe  and  re- 
plenish wilh  new  grace  her  faithful  soul, 
amidst  its  tribulations.  There  was  much 
of  anxiety  and  sorrow  to  make  nature 
war  against  her  trust  in  God — but  there 
was  more  of  peace,  and  amidst  her  suf- 
ferings, her  mind  calmly  stayed  on  Him 
rejoiced. 

“ Marie,”  said  dame  Krunfeldt,  a few 
days  after  her  singular  dream,  “ I feel  so 
feeble  and  sick.  Make  me  some  hot  broth 
with  spice  and  wine  in  it.” 

"Alas!  good  mother,  our  last  loaf  is 
gone,  and  there  just  remain  a few  pen- 
nies of  our  little  store,  to  buy  one  to-mor- 
row. How  then  can  I make  a spiced 
broth  1”  asked  Marie. 

"Ah  Lord!  what  trouble!  you  should 
have  gone  out  to  be  lady’s  maid  or  nurse 
long  ago,  Marie,  and  got  a place  for  Kat- 
rine, instead  of  which  you  have  both 
hung  like  a dead  weight  on  me  all  the 
winter.  I,  a lone  woman,  could  have 
lived  comfortably  until  spring  on  my  little 
means — but  now — the  Lord  help  us — I 
don’t  know  what  to  do!”  she  said  sharply. 

" It  would  have  been  belter,  mother 
Krunfeldt,”  said  Marie  patiently — but 
I was  a stranger  in  a strange  land,  and 
thought  I would  try  and  be  a comfort  to 
you,  while  1 maintained  myself  by  sew- 
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isg,  and  whatever  work  I could  get,  until 
my  father  comes  home.  When  he  comes, 
we  tball  ail  be  very  happy  and  comfort- 
able again!” 

Come  indeed ! you  forget  he  has  ne- 
ver taken  the  trouble  to  write  but  once  to 
you.  No,  he’s  glad  to  get  rid  of  an  en- 
cumbrance, and  he’ll  settle  out  there  with 
that  wild  fellow,  Henrich,  and  marry 
again,  and  forget  you  are  in  the  world!” 
replied  dame  Krunfeldt,  angrily. 

“ Ob  no ! no ! ” cried  Marie,  who  felt 
her  heart  swelling  with  indignation  at 
this  unjust  construction  of  her  father’s 
conduct;  but  making  a single  pious  as- 
piration to  the  holy  name  of  Jesus,  she 
quelled  her  rising  anger  and  said  gently, 
while  tears  slowly  trickled  over  her  pale 
cheeks,  **  he  will  come  very  soon  now,  I 
am  sure.  He  never  intended  we  should 
be  a burthen  on  any  one,  but  God  has 
willed  it  so.  He  left  means  for  us,  and 
oh,  mother  Krunfeldt,  if  I only  knew 
where  to  find  the  good  gentleman  in 
whose  hands  he  placed  them,  how  soon 
should  you  have  every  comfort  your  heart 
might  desire.” 

“Now  thou  ungrateful  one — dont — 
dont  reproach  the  dead  in  their  graves. 
You  dont  show  the  patience  of  a Chris- 
tian, Marie!  My  poor  man  was  called 
off  so  suddenly,  God  help  his  soul,  that 
he  did  not  even  remember  me,  how  then 
could  you  expect  him  to  attend  to  a 
stranger’s  affairs  ? But  I am  fainting  with 
hunger — go  out  and  buy  bread,  and  a gill 
of  wine,  and  a few  grains  of  spice,  to 
make  me  a hot  broth.” 

“ I will,  mother,”  said  Marie,  putting 
her  cloak  and  bonnet  on.  “ Thou  art  old 
and  sick,  and  shouldsC  have  it.  God  h^p 
thee  in  these  great  sorrows  which  have 
fallen  on  thee  in  thy  age !” 

“ Thou  art  a good  child,  Marie,  to  bear 
with  my  ill  tempers  so  well.  O Lord! 
help  us  all,”  said  the  old  woman,  cover- 
ing her  face  with^her  shrivelled  hands, 
“but  go  on — 1 shall  faint  with  hunger 
and  coldt” 

Marie  went  with  a sinking  heart  to  the 


nearest  shop  for  the  articles  she  needed. 
It  was  kept  by  a bluff,  good  hearted  Ger- 
man, named  Schaff,  who,  besides  accu- 
mulating cents  and  dollars,  had  scarcely 
an  idea  beyond  his  sauerkraut  and  pipe. 
His  wife  was  remarkable  in  the  neigh- 
borhood for  her  regular  piety  and  charita- 
ble acts,  and  be  was  wont  to  say,  laugh- 
ingly,  that  “his  vrow  had  religion  enough 
for  both  of  them !”  When  Marie  entered 
he  was  reading  aloud,  from  a German 
newspaper,  the  report  of  a terrible  steam- 
boat explosion  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  did 
not  perceive  her.  She  caught  a few 
words  as  she  went  in  which  arrested  her 
attention  in  a painful  degree,  and  leaning 
on  the  counter,  her  face  as  white  as  a 
flake  of  new  snow,  she  listened  to  the 
horrible  details  of  wreck  and  death.  He 
paused,  and  was  about  folding  up  the 
paper,  when  another  paragraph  caught 
his  eye.  “ Ho ! ho !”  he  cried,  “ here  is 
more  of  it  ‘ In  addition  to  the  names 
we  have  already  furnished  of  those  who 
perished  in  the  wreck,  we  have  ascer- 
tained those  of  two  respectable  Germans, 
who  were  going  westward  vcith  several 
hundred  dollars  to  purchase  lands.  Their 

names  were Conrad t and  Henrich 

Stiener.’  ” 

Marie  heard  no  more.  Uttering  a 
heart-rending  cry,  she  fell  fainting  to  the 
floor.  Poor  Schaff  was  stupified  with 
fright  and  horror.  He  had  not  seen  her 
when  she  came  in,  and  did  not  know  that 
any  one  was  in  the  ^hop  until  he  heard 
her  shriek;  but  hfs  wife,  raising  her  in 
her  arms,  rubbed  her  with  stimulants 
until  she  recovered,  and  then  they  dis- 
covered, from  her  agonized  and  inco- 
herent ravings,  that  her  father,  and  almost 
brother,  were  lost,  far  away  in  that  awful 
wreck  on  the  western  waters.  Her  grief 
was  inexpressible,  and  her  pangs  more 
readily  imagined  than  described.  It  was  a 
pitiable  and  heart-rending  sight  to  see  the 
young  stricken  girl,  bowed  like  a blighted 
blossom  to  the  earth,  while  with  sublime 
courage  she  tried  to  yield  her  naturci  its 
agonies  and  her  soul,  altogether,  as  h 
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holocaust  to  God.  She  now  indeed  wore 
the  crown  of  thorns.  Her  cup  was  full, 
and  from  her  soul  she  prayed,  that  if  it 
might  not  pass  away  from  her,  the  will 
of  God,  not  hers,  might  be  done.  After 
she  had  recovered  a little  composure, 
Schaff  and  his  good  wife,  knowing  where 
she  lived,  calling  in  one  of  their  boys  to 
attend  to  the  shop,  assisted  her  home. 
Dame  Krunfeldt,  provoked  at  her  delay, 
was  ready  to  assail  her  with  harsh  re- 
proaches when  she  came  in,  but  when 
she  saw  her  led  in  by  two  strangers, 
looking  so  .pale  and  woe- begone,  she 
raised  up  her  hands  with  affright  and 
knew  not  what  to  think,  but  when  she 
heard  from  Mrs.  Schaff  the  shocking 
events  which  had  occurred,  all  her  feel- 
ings of  human  kindness  asserted  their 
•way  in  her  bosom,  and  leaving  her  bed 
she  feebly  approached  Marie  and  fell 
weeping  on  her  neck ; 

Pardon  me,  child,  for  all  the  trials  I 
have  given  you  I I little  knew  the  good 
Lord  was  about  sending  thee  such  a cross 
for  thy  weak  shoulders!” 

She  sobbed  ^‘Oh  suffering  Redeemer, 
pity — pity  me — let  ray  wounded  soul  re- 
pose on  thee — withdraw  not  thy  arm 
when  all  else  like  broken  reeds  have 
failed — oh  dear  Redeemer,  pity  me!” 
was  all  she  could  utter.  Her  cheeks 
were  as  white  as  the  blanched  leaves  of 
a lily,  and  her  eyes,  burning  in  their 
sockets,  refused  the  relief  of  a single  tear. 

Ah!  my  child,”  said  the  shop  keep- 
er’s good  wife,  “ when  all  fails  on  earth, 
the  dear  Redeemer  embalms  with  bis 
own  tender  love  and  consolation  the 
aching  hearts  of  those  who  trust  in  him. 
And  what,  after  all,  is  life?  We  struggle 
—we  toil — we  weep  and  brood  over  our 
pangs  as  if  there  was  no  end  to  it  all — no 
rest  in  the  grave — no  peace  at  last  in 
heaven!  Thou  art  right,  poor  child,  to 
lay  thy  cares  where  they  will  be  the 
soonest  healed!”  » 

“Pity  me,  oh  dear  Redeemer,”  she 
still  gasped  out,  and  it  seemed  as  if  life 
itself  was  fleeting  with  every  word. 


“Go  home,  Schaff,”  whispered  the 
excellent  woman  to  her  husband,  “and 
send  Christian  hither  with  bread,  wine, 
and  tea,  and  if  there’s  a fresh  chop  left, 
pot  it  in  with  the  rest  These  people, 
who  were  once  better  off  than  oundves, 
I do  believe  are  starving.” 

“Ah  Marie — good  Marie— my  dear 
sister!”  cried  Katrine,  throwing  her  aims 
around  her,  “ thou  art  now  left  as  I wu 
once;  my  heart  was  breaking,  and  I 
expected  to  die  in  this  strange  country 
with  hunger  and  cold,  when  1 found  thit 
no  one  noticed  me,  and  every  one  wss 
leaving  me  alone.  I am  a simple,  foolish 
child,  but,  Marie,  I trusted  in  God,  si 
my  mother  taught  me — and  thou — thoo, 
my  dear  Marie,  didst  come — like  one  of 
the  angels  of  God,  to  comfort  and  protect 
me.  Thy  father — the  good  Conradt ” 

A flood  of  tears  gushed  at  last  from 
Marie’s  eyes ; her  father’s  name  and  the 
simple  words  of  the  child  had  unsealed 
the  fountain,  and  her  heart  relieved  of  its 
iron  bound  pressure,  yielded  to  moie 
natural  and  gentle  grief. 

“Oh  my  father!  my  kind  father!  my 
poor  Henrich,  shall  I never  see  you 
again  ? Did  we  leave  our  dear  home  io 
Germany — the  grave  of  my  mother— and 
all  our  friends,  for  this  ? Thy  ways  am 
mysterious,  oh  God,  but  full  of  wisdom 
and  love,  teach  me  then  to  resign  my  will 
entirely  to  thine  in  this  tremendous  trial!’’ 

“ What  ufiU  become  of  us  all  now?” 
thought  dame  Krunfeldt.  “ I am  afraid 
I am  getting  very  wicked — it  is  not  right 
for  me  to  struggle  so  proudly  against 
Providence,  and  I will  no  longer  do  it  I 
will  be  like  Marie  with  the  help  of 
^aven  I If  we  cant  get  work,  and  if  we 
su^ve,  there’ll  be  an  end  of  the  matter, 
and  we  shall  get  on  our  way  to  heaven 
so  much  the  sooner.” 

Marie,  with  her  head  on  Katrine^ 
shoulder  was  weeping — not  bitterly— for 
religion  sweetened  ^e  bitter  waters  of 
grief ; and  Mrs.  Schaff,  sitting  on  the  bed 
beside  dame  Krunfeldt,  was  telling  her 
the  circumstanoet  as  they  oecuned,  and 
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how  much  they  had  pitied  Marie,  when 
they  diacorered  that  her  father  had  per- 
ished in  the  wreck.  It  was  an  old  paper 
that  Schaff  had  got  round  a bundle  which 
came  to  the  shop,  and  she  was  quite 
astonished  when  she  heard  him  reading, 
for  he  seldom  read  any  thing  more  than 
his  prayers  at  church.  In  return,  the 
dame  related  her  history  and  bewailed  her 
fallen  fortunes,  and  told  how  she  had 
sent  Marie  out  with  their  last  penny  to 
buy  ingredients  to  make  a spiced  broth. 

*‘And  now  I cannot  tell,”  she  con- 
tioued,  in  a low  voice,  how  we  are  to 
lire,  we  have  tasted  nothing  but  bread 
and  water  for  two  days.  I try  and  say, 
God’s  will  be  done — wish  from  my  soul 
I could  say  so—but,  neighbor,  it  is  a hard 
thing  to  say  thank’ee  for  hard  blows,  and 
sometimes  when  1 lie  down  at  night,  I 
feel  afraid  because  1 think  God  has  for- 
saken us.’’ 

But  how  wrong,”  said  Mrs.  Schaff, 
" I once  heard  a Gospel  read  in  church 
when  I was  in  great  trouble  myself,  which 
made  a wonderful  impression  on  me. 
Oar  dear  Redeemer  was  telling  his  disci- 
ples how  foolish  it  was  to  be  solicitous 
about  what  they  should  eat,  and  drink, 
and  wear,  fearing  that  if  they  bestowed 
too  much  of  their  time  on  such  matters, 
they  would  forget  in  a measure  their  own 
souls ; for  you  know,  neighbor,  it  is  like 
haring  two  masters,  to  be  too  anxious 
about  the  things  of  this  world,  and  trying 
to  serve  God  at  the  same  time — and  he 
told  them  they  could  not  do  it,  for  if  they 
tried  it,  they  would  sustain  the  one  and 
hate  the  other,  and  you  know,  the  world 
it  very  apt  to  be  the  one  that  is  sustained 
and  loved.  Then  be  says,  * Behold  the 
birds  of  the  air,  for  they  neither  sow,  nor 
do  they  reap  or  gather  into  barns,  and 
your  Heavenly  Father  feedeth  them! — 
And  for  raiment,  why  are  ye  solicitous  7 
Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how  they 
grow : they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  ; 
But  I say  to  you,  that  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.’ 
I tell  you,  neighbor,  we  must  become  like 
V0L.VII.— No.6.  28 


little  children,  who,  without  a thought  or 
care  for  their  raiment  or  food,  depend 
with  trusting  love  on  their  parents  for 
them ; so  must  we  do,  and  the  good  Lord 
will  provide  for  us  in  his  own  good  way.” 

Thou  art  right,  neighbor ! thou  art  a 
most  excellent  person  to  give  us  such 
good  advice,  but  it  is  easy  for  people 
who  have  never  had  misfortunes  of  their 
own  to  talk  pleasantly  about  the  will  of 
God.  I would  care  hut  little  though  for 
any  thing  now,  if  1 only  had  a bowl  of 
nice  spiced  broth!”  said  dame  Krunfeldt 
sighing.  • 

"Well,”  said  Mrs.  Schaff,  smiling 
pleasantly,  ^^thou  wilt  get  thy  spiced 
broth,  never  doubt  it.  Thou  dost  need  it, 
I see.  But  what  a mistake  thou  hast 
made.  Trouble ! I have  had  11  of  every 
kind;  cold,  hunger,  sickness  and  death, 
have  all  in  their  turns  distressed  me,  but 
1 clung  fast  to  the  promises  of  God, 
neighbor,  and  as  he  lives,  he  never  has 
forsaken  and  never  will  forsake  those  who 
trust  themselves  and  their  affairs  with 
simplicity  of  heart  and  fervent  faith  to 
his  keeping!” 

Just  then  a sturdy  boy  entered  the 
room  with  a basket  load  of  provisions 
on  his  arm.  It  was  Christian  Schaff, 
and  his  mother,  as  soon  as  he  had  set 
the  basket  on.  the  floor,  despatched  him 
back  for  an  armful  of  wood,  which  he 
speedily  returned  with.  Very  soon  the 
active  and  benevolent  Mrs.  Schaff  had  a 
cheerful  fire  kindled  on  the  hearth,  and 
every  thing  sounded  the  note  of  prepara- 
tion for  a plain,  but  plentiful  repast. 
Dame  Krunfeldt’s  broth  was  first  attended 
to,  and  it  warmed  and  strengthened  her 
so  much,  that  she  was  in  a short  time 
quite  busy.  Tears  still  rolled  over  the 
pale  cheeks  of  Marie,  who  sat  quite  still 
with  her  hands  folded  together,  apparently 
forgetful  of  every  thing  except  the  fiery 
trial  which  was  wringing  her  heart. 

" Nay,  now,  child,  take  it,”  said  Mrs. 
Schaff,  offering  her  a bowl  full  of  the 
broth,  "do  not  refuse  this.  Thy  poor 
stomach  needs  something  warm  and  com- 
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foiting,  take  it,  child,  thou  mayeat  fall 
into  a long  and  dangerous  spell  of  illness 
from  neglect,  and  thou  knowest  right 
well,  that  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  do  any 
thing  which  might  be  an  injury  to  our- 
selves.’’ 

Thank  you,  you  are  very  kind!” 
said  Marie,  drinking  the  broth,  while 
more  than  one  scalding  tear  mingled 
with  it. 

This  good  Samaritan  remained  with 
them  throughout  the  day,  comforting  and 
consoling  Marie  in  her  pious  and  sensible 
way,  and  Jistening  patiently  to  dame 
Krunfeldt’s  lamentations,  proffering  every 
now  and  then,  when  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred, a word  of  good  counsel.  Katrine’s 
face  reflected  every  shade  of  expression 
which  flitted  over  Marie’s  countenance. 
If  she  ceased  weeping  a moment,  the 
child  smiled,  but  when  her  tears  again 
flowed,  her  cheeks  also  became  wet,  and 
her  eyes  drooping  and  sad. 

When  the  excellent  Mrs.  Schaff  left 
them  late  in  the  evening,  she  promised 
to  interest  herself  busily  the  next  day  to 
procure  them  sewing,  or  netting,  which 
had  become  quite  fashionable,  for  certain 
ornamental  articles  of  dress  for.ladies  and 
children,  and  in  which  dame  Krunfeldt 
excelled,  the  prospect  of  which  quite 
cheered  her  desponding  spirits,  and  she 
slept  that  night  in  more  comfort  than  she 
had  done  for  weeks. 

After  a sleepless  night,  Marie  arose 
before  dawn  to  prepare  herself,  by  medi- 
tation and  recollection,  for  confession  and 
holy  communion,  that  she  might,  in  her 
Father’s  house,  unbosom  her  anguish 
and  sorrows  to  her  pious  director,  and 
receive  as  from  heaven  that  counsel,  com- 
fort and  advice,  which  she  so  much 
needed,  and  feast  on  that  immortal  food 
which  would  strengthen  her  soul  with 
more  abundant  graces  and  fortitude  for 
life’s  conflicts.  But  when  she  got  to 
church,  and  was  kneeling  in  her  usual 
place  near  the  confessional,  some  one 
whispered  and  informed  her  that  Father 
Holburg  had  been  sent  away  unexpect- 


edly by  his  superiors  to  a distant  mission. . 
She  felt  this  to  be  an  additional  uial  under 
existing  circumstances,  but  she  did  not 
allow  her  disappointment  to  interfere  with 
the  pious  object  which  had  brought  her 
hither.  She  knew  full  well  that  every 
priest,  duly  commissioned,  could  exercise 
the  same  divine  functions,  and  that  the 
same  sacramental  graces  flowed  alike  * 
through  all,  and  she  was  too  well  in- 
structed in  religion  not  to  feel  conscious, 
that  it  would  be  wrong  in  her  tp  delay 
confession  and  holy  communion,  because 
the  clergyman  to  whom  she  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  confessing  was  absent 
It  was  repugnant  to  human  nature  to 
carry  its  humiliation  to  a stranger’s  ear, 
and  Marie,  like  many  others,  shrunk  from 
it,  but  faith  and  the  demands  of  her  soul 
triumphed  over  these  suggestions,  and 
with  a contrite  heart  she  approached  the 
sacrament  of  penance.  And  well  was 
her  pious  soul  rewarded.  After  receiving 
the  holy  communion,  a sweet  cahn  dif- 
fused itself  through  her  mind,  she  felt, 
that  now,  left  alone  on  earth,  she  belonged 
more  entirely  to  God,  and  determined  to 
devote  herself  more  perfectly  to  him 
through  life.  Her  sorrows  were  sweet- 
ened by  those  hopes  which  religion  alofle 
can  give ; she  knew  that  her  father’s  life 
had  been  blameless  and  almost  perfect, 
and  Henrich,  as  long  as  she  had  known 
him,  remarkable  for  his  cheerful  trust  in 
God  and  love  of  religion,  and  the  consol- 
ing idea  began  to  pervade  her  soul  of  their 
being  in  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  rest 
beyond  sorrow,  disappointment  and  suf- 
fering, for  ever.  Thus  were  her  bitterest 
tears  wiped  away  by  the  hand  of  Him  in 
whom  she  confided.  Long  did  she  kneel 
before  the  altar  in  calm  and  profound 
meditation,  and  unconscious  of  the  lapse 
of  time  would  have  remained  there  much 
longer,  although  the  morning  sunbeams 
streamed  brightly  in  through  the  rich 
windows  and  filled  every  object  with 
beauty  ; but  a lady,  who  had  been  observ- 
ing her  for  some  lime,  approached  her 
and  touching  her  on  the  shoulder,  told 
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her  that  the  church  doors  were  about 
being  closed,  and  if  she  would  oblige  her 
by  following  her  out,  she  had  something 
of  importance  to  say  to  her.  Marie’s  face 
became  suffused  with  a modest  blush  at 
the  idea  of  being  noticed  by  a lady  of  her 
appearance,  and  after  making  her  act  of 
adoration  to  the  blessed  sacrament,  she 
left  the  church  and  found  the  lady  waiting 
for  her  on  the  steps. 

‘‘  Thank  you,”  said  the  lady,  who  had 
a fine  benevolent  countenance,  for  com- 
ing. But  I wanted  to  know  if  you  could 
tell  me  of  any  honest,  particular  person, 
whom  I could  employ  to  do  fine  washing 
and  clear-starching.  My  woman  got  mar- 
ried last  week  and  has  gone  to  New  York 
with  her  husband,  and  my  sister  and 
myself  are  so  very  particular  about  our 
collars,  caps,  and  handkerchiefs,  that  we 
do  not  like  to  trust  them  with  an  inex- 
perienced hand.” 

1 am  a stranger,  lady,”  said  Marie, 
casting  down  her  eyes,  and  know  but 
very  few  people  in  this  country — 1 do  not 
know  any  one  who  understands  the  busi- 
ness you  have — unless — ^1 — do  not  know 
any  one,  lady!” 

Marie  was  a neat  ^9^  at  such  work 
herself,  and  was  about  telling  the  lady  so, 
but  confused  at  her  own  boldness,  and 
fearing  it  would  appear  too  forward,  she 
checked  herself. 

Unless  what,  child?”  asked  the  lady, 
who  began  to  feel  an  unaccountable  in- 
terest for  the  young  foreigner.  Perhaps 
you  understand  clear-starching  yourself?” 

Oh  yes,  lady ! my  mother  taught  me. 
She  used  to  do  up  fine  laces  and  muslins 
for  the  duke’s  sister  when  they  were  at 
their  castle,  near  our  forest  in  Oermany, 
and  I always  assisted  her!” 

“ I like  your  face,  child!”  replied  the 
lady,  putting  on  a pair  of  fine  gold  spec- 
tacles, and  surveying  Marie  more  closely. 
"But  tell  me  one  thing— are  your  cir- 
cumstances easy  ?” 

" Very  poor!”  she  replied  in  so  low  a 
tone  as  scarcely  to  be  heard. 

Humph ! if  1 thought  you  could  do 


them  to  please  me — for  we  are  very  par- 
ticular— we  pay  one  dollar  per  dozen,  and 
between  us,  we  generally  have  three  do- 
zen pieces  of  various  kinds  to  be  done  up 
a week ; if  1 thought  you  could  do  them 
nicely,  I would  engage  you  at  once  to 
come  to  my  house,  where  1 could  instruct 
you  in  whatever  you  are  deficient.” 

"Oh  lady,  it  would  be  a great  charity 
and  blessing” — said  Marie,  clasping  her 
hands  together ; but  again  confused,  she 
hesitated  a moment,  and  looking  down, 
said  more  quietly — "I  could  try,  lady!” 

"Well!  come  and  see  npw  where  I 
live,  and  to-morrow  morning,  you  may 
come  before  breakfast,  if  you  choose!” 
said  the  lady,  " I do  not  live  very  far  from 
the  church,  so  you  will  not  have  far  to 
walk  after  mass.” 

Marie  looked  at  the  house.  She  had 
observed  its  elegant  and  spacious  exterior 
frequently  befbre,  on  her  way  to  and  from 
the  post  office,  and  wondered,  simple 
child,  if  grief  or  anxiety  had  ever  entered 
so  luxurious  an  abode.  Promising  the 
lady  to  come  early  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, she  respectfully  bade  her  adieu,  and 
hastened  home. 

Dame  Krunfeldt  was  quite  elated  and 
rejoiced  at  the  prospect  Marie  had  of  earn- 
ing from  two  to  three  dollars  a week, 
while  she,  grateful  and  humble,  regarded 
it  only  as  an  instance  of  the  kind  care  of 
God  over  his  children.  Her  heart  was 
lightened  of  a heavy  load,  and  though  the 
thought  of  her  father  and  Henrich  fre- 
quently dimmed  her  eyes  with  tears,  her 
heart  was  tranquil,  and  she  performed  her 
usual  daily  task  with  cheerful  industry. 
Her  heart  was  chastened  sorely,  but  she 
knew  that  such  wounds  brought  with 
them,  to  a resigned  soul,  their  own  heal- 
ing balms ; therefore,  when  a sigh  stole 
from  her  lips,  or  tears  from  her  eyes, 
there  came  with  them  neither  murmurs 
nor  repinings.  Dame  Krunfeldt  regarded 
her  with  wonder  and  admiration,  and  be- 
gan to  think,  while  she  put  on  a clean  cap 
and  a more  tidy  dress,  that  Marie  was  the 
most  holy  young  person  she  had  ever  seen. 
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Late  the  next  evening,  after  Marie  re- 
turned home  from  her  day’s  work,  as  she 
was  going  down  stairs,  to  run  over  to 
Mrs.  Schaff’s  for  a loaf  of  bread,  she  en- 
countered a rough,  rude  looking  man  at 
the  door.  He  told  her  in  an  abrupt  man- 
ner that  if  their  rent,  which  was  two 
months  in  arrears,  was  not  paid  on  the 
morrow  by  twelve  o’clock,  he  had  a war- 
rant from  their  landlord  to  seize  all  their 
effects,  and  turn  them  out  to  seek  lodgings 
elsewhere.  He  then  turned  away  with  a 
sullen  and  dogged  air  and  walked  off,  leav- 
ing Marie  overwhelmed  and  almost  stun- 
ned at  this  new  misfortune. 

" Oh  my  Cxod !”  she  cried,  clasping  her 
hands  together,  ‘‘  thou  dost  see  6t  to  try  thy 
servant’s  faith  by  many  strange  and  mys- 
terious events — all  is  dark  and  uncertain 
around  me,  I am  encompassed  around, 
like  a bird  in  the  fowler’s  net,  wherever  1 
turn  I meet  with  sorrows — yet  oh  adora- 
ble Redeemer,  I complain  not — it  is  all 
right — all  just,  only  do  thou,  my  heavenly 
Father,  guide  and  direct  me,  and  I shall 
fear  no  evil!” 

She  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket  to 
draw  out  her  rosary,  that  she  might  con- 
template for  a moment  the  image  of  her 
crucified  Lord,  which  was  appended  to  it, 
and  the  benign  countenance  of  the  holy 
and  suffering  mother,  whose  medal  also 
belonged  to  her  beads,  and  by  comparing 
her  sorrows  with  theirs,  see  how  little, 
after  all,  she  had  to  bear,  and  with  an 
humble  heart  offer  up  her  afflictions  in 
union  with  theirs.  As  she  drew  her  ro- 
sary from  her  pocket,  something  fell  on 
the  floor,  and  as  the  last  sunbeams  of  the 
closing  day  streamed  in  through  the  open 
(jloor,  her  attention  was  for  a moment  at- 


tracted by  a star-like  object  glimmering  in 
the  red  light.  She  stooped  to  examine  so 
strange  an  appearance,  and,  lol  it  was 
Hen  rich’s  Pearl,  large  and  beautiful, 
amidst  the  evening  sun  rays,  at  her  feet. 
The  little  case  tangled  in  her  rosary,  had 
fallen  to  the  floor,  and  becoming  unfasten- 
ed by  the  shock,  the  pearl  had  rolled  ouL 
**  Ah,  Hen  rich,”  she  said,  gazing  at  it 
through  her  tears,  as  it  lay  in  her  hand, 
never  shall  I behold  thee  again  on  earth. 
Peace  to  thy  soul.  This  is  all  now  left  to 
remind  me  of  thee,  and — and — Marie 
paused  in  deep  thought.  “ How  strangely 
is  it  brought  to  my  notice,”  she  at  last 
said,  “ it  is  a splendid  jewel,  and  I might 
obtain  a sum  for  it,  quite  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve us  from  this  threatened  calamity. 
Oh  yes!  Providence  is  the  high  power 
which  directed  this  apparent  chance. 
Henrich  would  forgive  me,  I know — 1 
will  go  at  once  and  carry  it  to  some  honest 
jeweller,  who  will  purchase  it  from  me, 
then  all  our  difficulties  will  be  at  an  end, 
for  I have  work,  and  dame  Krunfeldt  will 
even  have  some ! Oh  how  many  bless- 
ings has  God  sent  us  through  this  Orient- 
al Pearl.”  She  thought  of  the  story  of 
Henrich’s  life,  which  he  had  told  her  be- 
fore he  left  the  city.  She  had  observed 
on  the  principal  business  street  in  the  city, 
a small  and  elegantly  fitted  up  jeweller’s 
store,  in  the  windows  of  which  she  had 
observed  in  passing,  among  the  splendid 
show  articles  placed  therein,  handsome 
ivory  crucifixes  and  rosaries,  also  a few 
small  exquisite  paintings  on  sacred  sub- 
jects. Thither  she  determined  to  go,  for 
Marie  felt,  that  wherever  she  saw  these 
holy  signs,  she  should  meet  with  Chris- 
tian courtesy  and  kindness. 


To  be  concluded  next  month. 
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PASTORAL  LETTER  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  PARIS. 


Tbe  fbttowing  eitnet  firom  a letter^  recently  addreaaed  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  bia  dioeeaa,  by  Mgr.  Affrei  in 
reference  to  the  political  changes  in  France,  conuina  an  admirable  outline  of  the  doctrine  which  baa  always  been 
mainlained  among  Catholics,  on  tbe  nature  of  tbe  temporal  power  and  the  relationa  of  tbe  church  with  civil 
gavemmenta ; it  ahowa  the  eaaential  tendency  of  her  apirit  and  policy  to  diiAiae  tbe  Uearinp  of  true  liberty,  and 
throwa  conaiderable  light  on  the  eharacter  of  the  aeveral  revolutiona  that  have  aucceaaively  agitated  France. 
This  document  deservea  an  attentive  perusal. 


ENYS  AUGUSTUS 
AFFRE,  hy  the  mercy 
of  God  and  the  grace 
of  the  holy  apostolic 
see,  archbishop  of  Pa- 
ris, to  the  clergy  and 
faithful  of  ourdiocess, 
health  and  benedic- 
tion in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

Never,  my  dear  bre- 
thren, was  it  more 
necessary  to  invoke 
the  divine  protection 
over  France.  God 
alone  can  impart  to  a 
people,  called  upon  to 
regulate  its  political 
destinies,  tbe  wisdom  it  has  need  of  at  so 
important  a crisis,  because  he  alone  holds 
tri  kit  hands  the  thoughts  and  the  tsords  of 
men.  Our  destinies  are  not  the  result 
either  of  cbaiite  or  of  learned  combina- 
tions. **  What  appears  fortuitous  to  our 
uncertain  counsels,”  says  Bossuel,  “is 
the  effect  of  concerted  design  in  a higher 
sphere.”  Who  amongst  us,  in  hearing 
the  terrible  thunderbolt  that  came  without 
any  warning  sign,  to  crush  in  an  instant 
a throne  of  such  mighty  power,  did  not 
immediately  recognize  tbe  mysterious  de- 
signs of  Him,  who  is  pleased  to  show  to 
kings  that  they  are  invested  only  with  a 
borrowed  majesty.  What  Christian , afVer 
having  fallen  down  to  adore  this  prompt 
and  terrtfle  justice,  does  not  feel  the  ne- 
cesotty  of  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  to 
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invoke  upon  France  its  plenteous  bene- 
dictions ! 

Elections  will  soon  be  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appointing  representatives  whose 
business  will  be  to  frame  a new  constitu- 
tion. Let  08  not  forget,  my  dear  brethren, 
that  there  is  a supreme  lawgiver  above, 
who  reigns  over  all  legislative  assemblies ; 
who  alone  can  secure  the  influence  of 
just  laws,  because  he  alone  can  inspire 
that  disinterestedness,  that  love  of  justice 
and  true  liberty  which  are  superior  to  the 
passions  of  men.  Let  us  invoke  that 
wisdom  which  so  often  abandons  the 
thrones  of  this  earth,  but  which  from  all 
eternity-  is  seated  by  the  throne  of  Him 
who  created  the  world.  Let  us  implore 
it,  in  behalf  of  our  representatitres,  that  it 
may  direct  them  in  their  proceedings,  and 
may  defend  their  undertaking,  if  it  is 
worthy  the  noble  heart  of  France,  against 
all  the  despicable  interests  that  may  strive 
to  hinder  its  success. 

Equity  in  the  laws;  equity  in  the  offi- 
cers who  interpret  or  execute  them ; 
sincere  submission  on  tbe  part  of  the 
citizens,  prompted  by  a great  love  of 
Order;  patriotic  courage  to  defend  society 
at  tbe  risk  of  life;  these  are  all  gifts  of 
GN)d,  because  every  “ perfect  gift  cometh 
from  him.”  To  him,  therefore,  the  inex- 
haustible source  of  all  good  sentiments 
and  of  all  the  virtues,  should  we  elevate 
our  hearts  with  a feeling  of  tender  love 
and  unshaken  confidence. 

Ask  us  not,  dear  brethren,  if  we  have 
any  other  desires.  After  having  entreated 
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the  Holy  Spirit  to  enlighten  a nation 
whose  destinies  are  so  dear  to  us,  we 
hare  but  one  wish,  a wish  that  embraces 
every  other,  that  expresses  all  our  senti- 
ments, and  that  seems  to  break  forth  from 
our  heart  as  a cry  of  love  and  hope;  that 
wish,  we  take  God  to  witness,  is  the  hap- 
piness of  the  country.  ‘‘  The  happiness 
of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law,”  said 
one  of  our  predecessors  in  1789:  ”it  is 
the  &rst  principle  and  as  it  were  the  last 
end  of  all  just  government.  How  could 
the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  have 
consented  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the 
masses  to  the  glory  of  a few  individuals? 
It  was  the  design  of  God,  in  appointing 
chiefs  for  the  government  of  a people,  to 
furnish  them  with  protectors.  It  was  his 
intention  according  to  the  sublime  decla- 
ration of  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  highest 
among  men  should  be  the  servants  of  all.” 

Take  notice,  dear  brethren,  of  that  as- 
tounding word,  that  the  first,  the  heads 
of  nations,  whatever  their  form  of  govern- 
ment, are  bound  to  have  the  modesty,  the 
devotedness,  the  probity  of  good  servants. 
Hence  is  derived  that  admirable  expres- 
sion of  public  icrvieej  to  designate  the 
various  employments  of  the  magistracy, 
the  army  and  the  administration.  We, 
your  pastors,  are  still  more  your  servants, 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  your  souls. 
Our  chief  pastor,  the  sovereign  pontifi*, 
considers  it  a greater  honor  to  style  him- 
self the  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  than 
could  be  conferred  by  any  of  his  other 
titles. 

You  will  observe,  that  this  idea  of 
power  has  never  been  entertained  except 
in  the  Christian  church.  You  would 
look  in  vain  among  the  writers  of  pagan 
antiquity,  or  in  those  regions  where  civil 
government  has  yet  been  uninfluenced  by 
the  light  of  the  Gospel,  for  the  magnifi- 
cent idea  of  power  inculcated  by  the  Sa- 
viour of  men.  If  we  turp  from  the  Gospel 
to  the  most  illustrious  doctor  of  the  church, 
we  shall  hear  the  same  doctrine  expressed. 
**  They  who  command,”  says  St.  Augus- 
tin, should  not  be  actuated  by  a spirit 


of  domination,  but  by  a desire  to  promote 
the  public  good ; this  is  the  order  of 
nature,  and  so  has  God  constituted  the 
human  race.”  These  last  words,  **  such 
is  the  order  of  nature,  such  is  the  coDsti> 
tution  of  the  human  family,”  are  remark* 
able,  and  the  truth  which  they  announce, 
is  no  longer  a dehateable  opinion,  but  an 
established  point  of  law.  If  heathen  gov> 
ernments  have  overlooked  it,  we  must 
attribute  the  oversight  to  their  ignorance 
of  the  essential  elements  of  our  nature. 
Such  is  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustin,  who, 
in  the  fifth  century,  was  the  oracle  of 
councils,  the  conqueror  of  heresies,  and 
the  most  imposing  authority  for  theolo- 
gians of  subsequent  times.  But  he  has 
done  nothing  more  than  give  expression 
to  a principle  which  shows  itself  in  the 
fundamental  dogmas  of  Christianity,  in 
its  morality,  its  discipline,  and  its  worship. 

It  proclaims  to  men,  what  they  never 
heard  before:  **  You  are  brethren,  because  , 
you  have  a common  Father  in  heaven, 
whose  children  you  are  by  the  twofold 
title  of  creation  and  regeneration.  A bro* 
ther  invested  with  authority  cannot  dom- 
ineer over  his  brethren : he  can  onlf 
assist  and  serve  them.” — ^**You  most 
love  each  other,”  says  Jesus  Christ:  but 
love  induces  one  to  serve  his  neighbor,  to 
be  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  for  this 
end  to  make  the  most  heroic  sacrifices. 
Our  worship  and  discipline,  being  but  an 
expression  of  the  moral  dogmas  of  Chris- 
tianity, must  awaken  the  same  senti- 
ments in  all  who  are  animated  with  its 
spirit 

History,  indeed,  will  tell  you,  that  this 
spirit  was  introduced  but  very  gradually 
and  almost  imperceptibly  into  civil  gov- 
ernments; but  we  must  observe  that  it 
was  not  the  office  of  the  church  to  spread, 
by  coercive  means,  a doctrine  which  was 
to  be  sealed  by  nq  other  blood  than  that 
of  her  apostles  and  disciples.  God,  the 
sovereign  Lord  of  man  whom  he  created 
out  of  nothing,  has  thought  proper  to 
respect  his  liberty.  Man,  then,  was  to 
be  led  by  suasive  means  to  make  a good 
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use  of  power  and  of  fortune^  and  to  hold 
his  passions  in  subjection  y a work  which, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  human 
heirrt,  required  a long  time  for  its  accom- 
plishment : but  God  is  more  patient  than 
we  are,  because  he  is  eternal.” 

Let  ns  not  forget  that,  according  to  the 
designs  of  the  Almigty,  man,  regenerated 
by  the  Gospel,  is  bound  to  aspire,  above 
all  things  else,  to  an  eternal  kingdom. 
By  an  admirable  connection,  however, 
the  pursuit  of  his  immortal  destiny  has 
disclosed  to  him  the  true  secret  of  political 
prosperity  and  social  happiness.  We 
must  remember,  also,  that  Jesus  Christ, 
in  declaring  his  kingdom  to  be  not  of  this 
* world,  has  neither  commanded  nor  con- 
demned any  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment. Sl  Paul,  alluding  to  those  in 
power,  has  merely  said  that  they  were 
the  ministers  of  God  for  the  good  of  the 
people.” 

With  these  views,  the  church  existed 
under  the  Roman  empire,  and  under  the 
monarchies  and  Italian  republics  of  the 
middle  age,  as  she  now  lives  under  the 
Swiss  confederation  and  the  democratic 
governments  of  North  and  South  America. 
It  is  a thing  unheard  of,  that  the  clergy 
of  those  countries  have  ever  shown  the 
least  opposition  to  such  a state  of  things, 
or  have  displayed  less  attachment  to  it 
than  any  other  class  of  citizens;  but 
with  due  submission  to  the  powers  that 
are,  they  address  to  monarchs  as  well 
as  to  the  presidents  of  republics — the  lan- 
guage of  St.  Paul,  **  You  are  the  minis- 
ters of  God  for  the  good  of  the  people.” 

Under  our  former  monarchies,  we 
thought  not  of  demanding  a democratic 
constitution,  because  France  had  never 
entertained  this  idea  from  the  time  that 
Clovis  first  established  his  throne  upon  a 
ruin  of  the  Roman  empire.  During  that 
long  period,  however,  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred years,  the  spirit  of  liberty,  inherent 
in  Christianity,  has  never  failed  to  show 
itself.  In  the  absence  of  political  laws,  it 
was  seen  in  the  national  manners,  and 
chiefly  in  the  conduct  of  the  clergy.  Our 


ancient  states-general  were  formed  upon 
the  model  of  our  councils.  When  our 
old  political  assemblies  were  deficient  in 
wisdom,  the  church  made  her  voice  heard. 
She  protested  against  any  kind  of  oppres- 
sion: she  spoke  to  kings,  through  the 
agency  of  her  bishops,  and  compelled 
them  to  regulate,  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  a power  which  was  not  suffi- 
ciently determined  by  the  constitution  of 
the  state.  The  Gospel  was  known  to  all : 
the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  weak  and  the 
powerful,  all  revered  it  as  the  highest 
law. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  you,  that  the 
panic  caused  by  the  innovations  which 
so  profoundly  agitated  Europe  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  often  led  our  ancestors  to 
surround  the  throne  with  dangerous  adu- 
lation, and  that  the  love  of  liberty  suffered 
from  the  fear  of  the  perils,  to  which 
religion  and  the  power  that  protected  it 
were  exposed.*  And  yet,  how  signifi- 
cantly did  the  great  bishop  of  Meaux 
and  the  illustrious  archbishop  of  Cambrai 
speak  to  the  most  absolute  of  monarchs ! 
What  was  the  language  of  Massillon  to 
Louis  XV,  and  to  his  impious  and  effe- 
minate court?  “The  great  ones  of  the 
world,”  said  he,  would  be  useless  on 
earth,  if  the  poor  and  unhappy  did  not 
claim  their  assistance.  They  owe  their 
elevation  only  to  the  public  wants : and 
so  far  are  the  people  from  being  made  for 
them,  they  themselves  have  been  made 
what  they  are  only  for  the  people. . . . , 
God  has  imposed  upon  them  the  care  of 
the  weak  and  the  little,  and  by  fulfilling 
this  duty  they  carry  out  the  designs  of  his 
eternal  wisdom.  There  is  nothing  real  in 
their  greatness,  beyond  the  use  which 
they  make  of  it  for  those  who  suffer. 
This  is  the  only  distinction  that  God  has 

conferred  upon  them They  forfeit 

the  right  and  the  title  of  their  greatness, 
from  the  moment  they  turn  it  only  to 

* See  below,  Art.  Miscellanies,  an  extract 
from  the  Dublin  Jtevino,  which  traces  in  a few 
words  the  gradaal  process  of  European  liberty 
in  Catholic  times,  and  the  check  it  received  from 
die  reformatioE. — £o. 
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their  own  private  ends.”  Similar  views 
are  expressed  by  the  other  orators  of  the 
church.  What  magistrate^  publicist,  or 
philosopher  would  at  that  time  have  spo- 
ken so  loudly  in  behalf  of  popular  liberty, 
and  so  respectfully  of  the  eminent  dignity 
of  the  poor  man  ? When  the  grandson 
of  Louis  XV,  sixty  years  later,  convoked 
the  states  general  and  the  national  assem- 
bly, in  order  to  consecrate  our  liberties  by 
a constitution,  the  clergy  were  at  least  as 
favorable  to  the  measure  as  the  other 
classes  of  society. 

Here,  dear  brethren,  we  no't  only  solicit 
your  attention,  but  request  you  to  consider 
seriously,  without  prejudice,  and  with  the 
rare  intelligence  for  which  you  are  distin- 
guished, the  real  history  of  that  epoch, 
which  has  been  so  obscured  by  the  pen 
of  interested  and  mendacious  writers.  If 
you  examine  this  history  with  impartiali- 
ty, you  will  be  convinced  that  liberty 
would  have  achieved  a signal  triumph  in 
those  days,  if  unfortunately  it  had  not 
met  with  formidable  enemies  in  the  pro- 
scribers  of  our  worship  and  our  faith. 
Our  first  republic  tttcewnbed  xtnder  the 
teetg/il  of  iis  own  tyranny,  and  it  was  tyran- 
meal  becatm  it  was  anii-ehristian.  Chris- 
tianity would  have  caused  it  to  respect 
individual  liberty,  paternal  authority,  con- 
jugal unity,  the  property,  honor  and  lives 
of  the  citizens ; but  an  impious  infatua- 
tion made  it  more  blind  to  these  funda- 
mental principles  of  all  social  order,  than 
the  most  despotic  royalty  had  ever  been 
before  it 

AVe  are  not  disposed  to  flatter  you,*dear 
brethren ; but  we  cannot  refrain  from  pro- 
nouncing over  you  a blessing,  when  we 
see  you,  yet  amidst  the  smoking  ruins  of 
the  power  that  has  just  been  destroyed, 
manifesting  so  profound  a respect  for 
the  rights  of  that  Sovereign  Master,  who 
teaches  kings,  in  a manner  worthy  , of 
his  greatness,  that  they  should  use  their 
power,  as  he  uses  his,  for  the  welfare  of 
men. 

Under  the  reign  of  Buonaparte,  who 
spread  far  and  wide  the  terror  of  our  arms 


and  the  glory  of  the  French  name,  the 
cause  of  liberty  had  much  to  suffer : be- 
cause, notwithstanding  the  restoration  of 
religion,  which  was  one  of  the  most  glo- 
rious acts  of  that  epoch,  the  general  policy 
of  Napoleon  was  less  the  dictate  of  Chris- 
tian sentiment  than  personal  interest.  By 
the  same  spirit  of  egotism  were  the  most 
ardent  advocates  of  democracy  changed 
into  ready  supporters  of  his  brilliant  yet 
despotic  reign.  Who  bad  the  courage  to 
resist  him  ? A feeble  old  man  seated  in 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  French 
episcopacy,  who  both  entered  their  protest 
in  favor  of  liberty  and  of  the  papal  rights. 
You  know  what  was  the  fate  of  oar  liber- 
ties under  the  constitutional  government 
of  the  last  thirty-four  years : but  you  have 
not  perhaps  sufficiently  appreciated  the 
motives  of  the  clergy  in  standing  aloof 
from  political  affairs,  while  many  have 
misconstrued  this  isolation  into  hostility 
on  their  part. 

Every  body  at  this  time  professed  to  be 
a friend  of  liberty ; but,  let  me  ask,  wu 
the  love  of  liberty  sincere?  Was  it  dis- 
interested ? They  who  held  the  reins  of 
government  were  always  complaining  of 
the  too  great  extent  of  liberty,  and  sought 
to  restrain  it  through  the  medium  of  the 
judiciary  or  of  further  legislation.  But 
no  sooner  did  the  opponents  of  this  gov- 
ernment come  into  power,  than  they  un- 
dertook to  abridge  that  same  liberty  which 
before  they  had  wished  to  be  unlimited; 
while  they  whose  fortunes  had  crumbledy 
began  to  invoke  the  rights  of  freedom 
which  they  had  just  before  denounced 
and  endeavored  to  curtail.  Egotism  has 
not  been  less  fatal  to  the  interests  of  com- 
merce, which  have  been  the  source  of  con- 
tinual conflicts,  some  demanding  while 
others  rejected  the  restriction  of  free  ex- 
change. 

What  could  we  do  better  than  to  avoid 
these  contentions,  so  prevalent  during  the 
last  three  reigns?  What  dangers  would 
have  threatened  our  ministry,  if  we  had 
not  abandoned  this  theatre  of  perpetual 
strife,  and  risen  to  a purer  atmosphere* 
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one  less  accessible  to  the  fury  of  the  storm? 
There  is  a liberty,  however,  which  we 
have  been  claiming  for  the  last  ten  years: 
it  is  the  most  important  of  our  liberties ; 
that  which  it  was  most  natural  and  pro- 
per for  us  to  demand,  because  it  is  essen- 
tially moral  and  religious,  and  is  identified 
in  a thousand  ways  with  our  ministry, 
our  worship,  our  teaching,  and  the  high- 
est interests  of  the  private  family  and  of 
society  at  large.  In  demanding  freedom 
of  education,  we  were  implicitly  de- 
manding freedom  of  conscience.  We  re- 
quired that,  if  the  symbol  of  Christianity, 
the  symbol  of  eighteen  centuries,  that 
epitome  of  the  faith  of  so  many  great  men 
and  so  many  nations,  was  not  the  exclu- 
sive symbol  of  our  schools,  at  least  Chris- 
tian parents  and  their  children  should  not 
be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  anti  Christian 
symbols,  that  is,  philosophical  systems, 
which  have  been  successively  springing 
op  and  dying  away  for  four  thousand 
years,  and  which  are  scarcely  born  before 
they  exhibit  all  the  symptoms  of  decre- 
pitude. 

These  simple  remarks  will  be  sufficient, 
we  doubt  not,  to  dissipate  the  unhappy 
prejudice  that  we  are  opposed  to  political 
liberty.  It  is  true,  we  were  no  friends  of 
a liberty  proclaimed  by  the  oppressors  of 
the  church  and  our  country  : a liberty 
which  was  trammeled  by  the  footsteps  of 
a conqueror;  a liberty  that  was  never  any 
thing  more  than  an  instrument  of  ambi- 
tion and  cupidity : but  we  will  love  that 
hberty  which  is  about  to  triumph,  because 
it  will  aim  at  the  equal  protection  of  all 
rights ; because  it  will  secure  to  all  the 
members  of  the  great  family,  not  the  chi- 
merical happiness  with  which  we  have 


been  so  often  deluded,  but  all  the  happi- 
ness of  which  a powerful  nation  is  sus- 
ceptible, under  the  influence  of  just  laws 
and  a perfectly  just  government.  In  form- 
ing this  desire,  which  we  feel  much  more 
forcibly  than  it  is  possible  to  express,  we 
pray  God  who  alone  can  insure  its  ac- 
complishment, to  bless  it  and  to  grant  it. 
Unite  with  us  in  imploring  the  same  fa- 
vor, that  the  French  people  may  guard 
the  rights  of  which  it  is  so  jealous,  not  so 
much  by  the  superiority  of  its  genius  or 
the  power  of  its  arms,  as  by  the  influence 
of  the  Christian  virtues.  These  should  be 
the  more  generous  and  universal,  as  our 
natural  impetuosity  is  the  more  liable  to 
be  uncontrolled  by  the  action  of  law  and 
of  power. 

Parisians,  who  like  another  Samson 
have  shaken  the  columns  of  an  immense 
edifice  and  made  it  a pile  of  ruins,  re- 
member that  you  have  to  wield  a moral 
strength,  yet  greater,  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  liberty  in  your  illustrious 
city.  Remember  that  your  extraordinary 
and  unparalleled  courage  will  never  save 
you  without  the  divine  assistance.  In- 
voke, then,  that  God  who  has  allotted  to 
France  so  distinguished  a position  in  the 
world.  Let  her  interrogate  her  history, 
and  she  will  learn  that  whatever  greatness 
she  has  acquired  by  her  indomitable  valor, 
her  generous  assistance  of  oppressed  na- 
tions, or  the  brilliant  achievements  of  her 
sons  in  science,  literature  and  the  arts, 
she  owes  it  all  to  the  God  who  is  wor- 
shipped by  Christians,  that  God  whom 
we  beg  you  to  implore  this  day,  that  he 
may  enlighten  and  strengthen  us,  and  his 
benediction  may  descend  upon  us,  to  re- 
main forever.” 
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H E movements  in 
different  countries  of 
Europe,  in  favor  of 
civil  liberty,  will  be 
likely  to  benefit  the 
cause  of  the  Catholic 
church  in  more  than 
one  way.  If  we  ex- 
cept the. violent  pro- 
ceedings against  the 
Jesuit  order,  which, 
it  is  still  hoped,  are 
but  the  passing  ef- 
fects of  mobocratic 
ascendancy,  to  be 
rectified  hereafter  by 
the  calm  and  delibe- 
rate expression  of  the 
popular  will,  religion  will  most  probably 
gain  in  the  long  run  from  the  removal  of 
many  restrictions  which  the  temporal 
power  had  imposed,  and  by  which  the 
salutary  discipline  of  the  church  was  fet- 
tered in  its  operations.  Hence,  the  Cath- 
olic clergy  in  France  and  elsewhere,  far 
from  lamenting  the  political  changes 
which  the  providence  of  God  has  brought 
about,  hail  them  as  harbingers  of  a better 
•late  of  things,  as  a triumph  of  religious 
ns  well  ns  civil  freedom,  which  may 
enable  the  church  to  develop  more  fully 
and  permanently  its  resources  for  the 
spiritual  good  of  the  people. 

To  the  reflecting  and  impartial  mind, 
this  bearing  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  re- 
gard to  the  events  transpiring  around 
them,  must  have  a tendency,  perhaps 
more  powerful  than  the  soundest  reason- 
ing, to  dispel  the  long  cherished  prejudice 
which  has  fancied  the  Catholic  church 
and  her  clergy  to  be  hostile  to  the  cause 
of  liberty.  If  any  thing  more  could  have 


been  wanting  to  satisfy  the  inquirer  on 
this  subject,  after  the  intrepid  and  untiring 
efibrts  of  the  Irish  bishops  in  behalf  of 
popular  rights,  it  has  certainly  been  sup- 
plied in  the  conduct  of  the  French  and 
Italian  episcopacy,  and  in  the  sublime 
example  of  Pius  IX  himself,  who  is  ad* 
mitted  by  all  to  have  led  the  way  and 
been  the  main  spring  in  the  achievement 
of  Italian  independence  and  nationality. 
Such  is  the  impression  which  ail,  who  are 
actuated  by  a sense  of  justice  and  view 
things  dispassionately,  will  receive  from 
the  startling  revolutions  of  which  Europe 
has  lately  been  the  scene.  But  there  are 
minds  which,  otherwise  Intelligent,  be- 
come so  obtuse  under  the  influence  of 
religious  animosity,  that  they  cannot  dis- 
cern any  thing  commendable  in  the  object 
of  their  aversion,  no  matter  how  entitled 
it  may  be  to  their  respect.  Such  is  the 
case  with  some  of  our  Protestant  ex- 
changes. They  have  laid  it  down  as  a 
principle  that  nothing  good  can  come 
from  Nazareth,”  that  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion is  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  political  liberty,  and  hence  let  ihe  most 
glaring  and  convincing  facts  present  them- 
selves to  undeceive  them  of  ihis  idea,  they 
set  the  facts  aside  and  still  cling  to  their 
favorite  theory.  It  is  certainly  a matter 
of  surprise  that  men  who  live  in  this  age 
of  scientific  progress,  should  regulate  their 
notions  of  things  by.  such  an  obsolete 
method  which  all  philosophy  reprobates 
as  the  nurse  of  ignorance  and  the  enemy 
of  knowledge.  It  was  fashionable,  in- 
deed, in  the  obscure  periods  of  science, 
to  base  the  explanation  of  facts  upon 
some  preconceived  theory,  and  instead  of 
deducing  principle  from  observation,  to 
account  for  the  observation  according  to 
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some  plausible,  but  unauthoritatipe  prin- 
ciple. We  ihought,  however,  that  this 
inversion  of  order  had  been  exploded 
from  the  judgments  of  sensible  men,  and 
that  they  could  not  allow  themselves 
now-a-days  to  be  blinded  against  the  in- 
controvertible evidence  of  stubborn  facts. 
But  we  were  mistaken.  The  same  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  or  rather  unreasoning, 
has  recently  displayed  itself  to  our  sur- 
prise in  the  columns  of  the  Episcopal 
Recorder  and  other  Protestant  journals. 
Despite  all  the  professions  of  the  Catho- 
lic clergy,  these  journals  cannot  think 
that  they  are  really  the  advocates  of  popu- 
lar freedom.  The  Recorder  says : 

"The  archbishop  of  Paris,  true  to  his 
system  which  adapts  itself  to  all  circum- 
stances, talks  of  freedom,  liberty  and 
equality,  and  would  have  us  to  suppose 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  is 
the  fervent  admirer  of  the  most  extended 
democracy.” 

But  the  Recorder  has  caught  himself 
in  his  own  trap.  If,  as  he  says,  the  sys- 
tem of  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  by  which 
he  means  the  Catholic  religion,  "adapts 
itself  to  all  circumstances,”  it  merely  ex- 
hibits the  character  of  Christianity  itself, 
which  was  destined  for  all  nations  and 
to  exist  under  all  governments:  and,  if 
Catholicity  possesses  this  power  of  uni- 
versal adaptation,  how  can  the  editor  of 
the  Recorder  intimate  that  the  Catholic 
priesthood  is  less  the  friend  of  the  most 
extended  democracy  than  of  any  other 
political  organization?  Does  he  mean, 
as  some  other  Protestant  papers  have  ex- 
pressly asserted,  that  the  Catholic  clergy 
are  not  sincere  in  their  profession  of  at- 
tachment to  a rightly  understood  liberty? 
If  so,  upon  what  grounds  can  he  hope  to 
enjoy  the  credit  of  honesty  and  sincerity 
himself?  If  he  is  so  ready  to  stigmatize 
the  motives  of  others,  whose  actions  attest 
their  purity  of  purpose,  what  becomes  of 
that  charity  and  justice  which  in  the 
name  of  religion  he  professes  to  incul- 
cate? We  fear  that  the  Recorder  has 
suffered  prejudice  to  blind  his  judgment, 
not  only  against  the  rules  of  sound  phi- 


losophy, but  what  is  worse,  against  the 
fundamental  maxims  of  Christian  moral- 
ity. 

The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  other 
Protestant  periodicals.  Some  of  them 
have  entered  upon  a regular  crusade 
against  the  Catholic  priesthood,  lest  the 
wisdom  they  have  displayed  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  in  proclaiming  them- 
selves the  advocates  of  liberty,  should 
redound  to  their  honor,  and  add  still  more 
to  the  glaring  evidence  which  fixes  the 
guilt  of  calumny  upon  all  who  charge- 
them  with  hostility  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
In  one  paper  they  are  accused  of  hypoc- 
risy ; in  another,  we  are  informed  how 
the  vengeance  of  God  was  poured  out 
upon  the  French  clergy  in  1792,  for  the 
crimes  of  their  predecessors  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before;  in  all,  the  Jesuits 
receive  a due  share  of  attention  : but  the 
most  precious  attempt  at  mystifying  the 
character  of  passing  events,  to  turn  the 
mind  from  the  sober  consideration  of 
facts  to  the  speculations  of  a dreamy  fan- 
aticism, is  found  in  the  Presbyterian  of 
May  the  6lh.  The  article  is  quoted  from 
the  Banner  of  Ulster,  and  for  the  amuse- 
ment it  would  afford  our  readers  we 
should  certainly  place  it  before  them  at 
length ; but  want  of  space  will  necessarily 
limit  us  to  a few  extracts.  The  writer 
begins  with  stating,  that 

" Recent  events  have  directed  the  at- 
tention of  students  of  prophecy  to  a dis- 
course on  the  rise  and  fall  of  papacy, 
published  in  the  year  1701,  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Fleming,  a Presbyterian  minis- 
ter  His  father,  who  was  also 

called  Kobert  Fleming,  was  likewise  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  and  was  author  of 
the  celebrated  book  entitled,  the  Fulfill- 
ing of  the  Scriptures.  Prophecy  was  a 
favorite  study  with  both  the  father  and 
the  son,  and  both  rendered  good  service 
to  the  science  of  prophetical  interpreta- 
tion.” 

Possessing  the  science  of  prophecy,  Mr. 
Fleming,  jr.  found  no  difficulty  in  pre- 
dicting the  first  French  revolution  ninety 
years  before  its  occurrence ; and  he  is  said 
also  to  have  fixed  upon  the  year  1848  as 
a grand  prophetical  epoch. 
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« I do  suppose,”  says  he,  **  that,  see- 
ing the  pope  received  the  title  of  su- 
reme  bishop  no  sooner  than  A.  D.  606, 
e cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  vial 
poured  upon  his  seat  immediately,  so  as 
to  ruin  his  authority,  so  signally  as  this 
judgment  must  be  supposed  to  do,  until 
THE  TEAR  1848,  which  is  the  date  of 
1260  years  in  prophetical  account,  when 
they  are  reckoned  from  A.  D.  606.  But 
yet  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  this  vial 
will  entirely  destroy  papacy ^ though  it  will 
exceedingly  weaken  it,  for  we  find  this  still 
in  being  and  alive,  when  the  next  vial  is 
poured  out.” — Discourse  page  43. 

Mr.  Fleming,  in  his  Discourse,  makes 
another  prediction,  which  the  writer  tells 
us  is  worthy  of  record.  It  is  this  : 

‘^The  fifth  vial  (Rev.  xv,  10^,  is  to 
be  poured  out  on  the  seat  of  the  beast, 
or  the  dominions  that  more  immediately 
belong  to  and  dq)end  upon  the  Roman 
see. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,”  adds  the 
writer,  “ that  Romanism  is  prevalent  in 
all  the  stales  which  have  recently  been 
revolutionized.  Protestant  Britain  enjoys 
peace,  whilst  France,  Spain,  Austria, 
Bavaria,  Venice,  Milan,  and  other  places 
where  the  papal  authority  is  dominant, 
are  in  the  utmost  confusion.^’ 

Had  we  no  other  proof  of  the  demen- 
tate  condition  of  Mr.  Fleming  and  his 
admirers  than  these  extracts,  they  would 
certainly  go  very  far  to  establish  the  fact. 
But  falsehood  is  ever  caught  in  its  own 
snare.  This  pretended  prophet  declares 
that  the  fifth  vial,  that  is,  some  dreadful 
visitation,  will  be  poured  out  upon  the 
dominions  depending  on  the  see  of  Rome ; 
and  his  commentator  in  the  Banner  of 
Ulster  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
prediction  is  verified  in  the  revolutions 
which  have  taken  place  in  Italy  and  other 
Catholic  countries.  But  how  could  he 
have  the  fatuity  not  to  see  that  revolu- 
tions have  also  occurred  in  Protestant 
Denmark,  Prussia,  Saxony,  &c.?  More- 
over, do  men  of  sound  minds,  whether 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  look  upon  the 
revolutions  in  the  Catholic  portions  of^ 
Europe,  as  a pouring  out  of  a viai-  of 
wrath?  Are  not  these  political.ohanges, 
on  the  contrary,  almost  universally  con- 
sidered as  a blessing  of  Providence  ? 


The  Banner  cf  Ulster  has  introduced 
to  us  another  prophet,  who  is  far  ahead 
of  Mr.  Fleming  in  prophetical  science. 
His  mode  of  interpreting  prophecy,  and 
collecting  the  fate  of  empires  from  the 
dark  caverns  of  futurity,  is  too  invaluable 
to  be  withheld  from  our  readers.  It  might 
be  of  great  service  to  statesmen  in  direct- 
ing their  policy  with  foreign  powers. 

We  cannot  pass  from  this  subject,” 
says  the  writer  in  the  Banner,  without 
noticing  a remarkable  statement,  pub- 
lished in  1752,  by  the  famous  Dr.  John 
Gill,  relative  to  the  French  monarchy. 
Speaking  of  the  number  666,  mentioned 
in  Rev.  xiii,  18,  he  observes — 

* The  numeral  letters  in  Lvdovicus,  or 
Lewis,  which  is  a common  name  of  the 
French  kings,  make  up  the  same  number, 
and  may  denote  the  destruction  of  anti- 
christ, which  will  quickly  folloio  the  down- 
fall  of  the  kingdom  of  France  under  a king 
of  this  name.^ 

“ Ludovicus  is  the  Latin  form  of  Lewis, 
or  Louis,  and  the  name  of  the  present 
ex-king,  Louis  Philippe,  attaches  speeiat 
interest  to  this  interpretation.  The  num- 
ber 666  may  be  made  up  out  of  the  name 
Ludovicus,  by  computing  the  Roman 
numeral  letters  it  contains.  Thus — 


L 60 

V  5 

D 500 

0  

V  5 

1  1 

C 100 

V  5 

S 


Total, 666 

It  is  rather  odd  that  the  official  desig- 
nation of  the  present  pope,  with  the 

addition  of  the  ominous  words,  **  false 

priest,”  when  Latinized — “ Pius  Nonus, 
Sacerdos  falsus,”  t.  e.  “ Pius  IX  the  false 
priest” — also  make  up  the  same  number, 
666.  Thus — 

P 

I 1 

V  5 

S 

N 

O 

N 

V  5 

S 
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fic  process.  Omit  the  name  John,  then 
change  the  letter  t into  u in  the  word  OiU, 
and  add  at  discretion  the  syllable  ed  or  er. 
Thus  you  will  have  Dr.  GuUer  or  OuUed, 
which  will  suit  any  particular  epoch  that 
may  be  determined. 

In  recording  the  above-mentioned  in- 
stances of  prophetical  interpretation,  we 
really  blush  for  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  in  the  hope  of  rendering  some  service 
we  recommend  to  the  serious  meditation  of 


S ' * all  who  are  infected  with  the  spirit  of  Mil- 

Total,  666^^  lerism,the  following  passage  from  the  13th 


There  are  few,  we  think,  who  will  not  chapter  of  Ezechiel ; “ Wo  to  the  foolish 

conclude  with  us,  that  the  greatest  oddity  prophets  that  follow  their  own  spirit  and 

in  all  this  is  the  ridiculous  position  of  the  see  nothing  ....  They  see  vain  things 

prophet  and  his  commentator.  If  these  and  they  foretell  lies,  saying,  the  Lord 

pre^ctions  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  saith,  whereas  the  Lord  hath  not  sent 

oflsaiah  and  Daniel,  they  most  assuredly  them  .....  Therefore  thus  saith  the 

hare  the  merit  of  absurd  originality.  The  Lord  God:  Because  you  have  spoken 

recipe  is  curious.  We  have  only  to  take  rain  things  and  have  seen  lies,  therefore 

the  pope^s  name,  add  a few  other  discre-  behold  I come  against  you,  saith  the  Lord 

lipnaiy  words  to  suit;  then  translate  into  God.  And  my  hand  shall  be  upon  the 

Latin,  Greek  or  German,  so  as  to  make  prophets  that  see  vain  things  and  that 

the  numeral  letters  amount  to  some  vis-  divine  lies ; they  shall  not  be  in  the  coun- 
ionary figures,  and  lo  1 we  are  prophets ! cil  of  my  people,  nor  shall  they  be  written 

In  this  way,  the  gravest  prophecies  of  in  the  writing  of  the  house  of  Israel, 

Dr,  John  GUI  himself  will  be  made  void  neither  shall  they  enter  into  the  land  of 

in  a moment,  by  some  other  more  sped-  Israel,”  &c. 
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THE  GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 

raoH  THE  raaircH  or  LAVAaTUta. 

Though  our  last  number  contained  a poem  on  this  subject,  we  insert  the  fbllowing  lines,  at  the  request  of  a 
eoDthbutor,  hoping  that  their  connection  with  the  distinguished  individual  who  is  now  attracting  so  much  atten- 
tion throog^ot  the  world,  will  give  them  a more  than  ordinary  interest.  May  the  angel  of  Lamartine  guide  him 
ittccessfoUy  through  the  difficult  career  into  which  the  storm  of  poIiUcs  has  thrown  him. 

The  Lord  arose,  and  soon  his  voice  majestic  called 
Forth  from  bis  secret  ranks  of  ministerial  ones 
A faithful  soul;  one  of  those  spirits  who  are  charged 
By  Him,  to  give  to  mortals  counsel  and  support, 

To  bear  the  vows  of  men  on  wings  of  flame  to  heaven, 

And  watching  o’er  their  life,  their  soul  from  guilt  to  keep. 

Each  mortal  has  his  own  peculiar  angel  guide. 

His  friend  invisible,  who,  ever  round  his  paths 
Strict  vigils  keeps,  inspires,  conducts  and  raises  him 
When  fallen.  Into  his  charge  he  takes  the  new-born  babe, 

Guides,  loves  and  walks  with  him  e’en  through  the  shades  of  death, 
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Then  snatching  vp  his  aosil  horn  eartk,  be  hastens  on, 

Tbroogh  welcoming  hosts  of  beareo,  to  too  most  giorioos  throne 
Where  sits,  with  honor  crowned,  the  UnirersaJ  Judge; 

Then  bamblj  falling  low  before  his  mighty  King* 

The  gem,  in  trembling  hope,  be  lays  at  Jesos’  feet. 

Thus  is  it  that  between  the  sons  of  men  and  God, 

Between  mere  empty  boasts  and  grandeor  e*er  supreme. 

An  endless  chain  of  beings  nnperceired  auites 
To  seraphim  the  angels,  and  to  angels  man ; 

*Tis  thus  the  Lord,  the  traces  of  his  power  spreads,  • 

And  peoples  boondieso  space  with  spirit,  mind  and  life.  A.  J.  R. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Catholic  ahd  Protestant  Inpluencb  j 
ow  Government. — If  in  the  primitive  i 
ages  we  can  discern  only  faint  traces  of 
the  temperate  monarchy,  it  was  reserved 
for  the  Christian  church  to  bring  that 
form  of  government  to  a maturer  devel- 
opment In  ail  the  kingdoms  founded  by 
the  northern  barbarians  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  empire,  we  see  from  the  very 
beginning,  the  sovereign  convoking,  for 
the  settlement  of  all  important  affairs,  his 
feudal  parliament,  composed  of  prelates 
and  barons.  And  in  the  course  of  time, 
as  the  cities  obtained  their  municipal 
charters,  and  the  third  estate  advanced 
in  wealth  and  civilization,  we  behold 
their  representatives  in  the  national  as- 
semblies. In  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in 
France,  in  England,  in  Scotland,  in  Ire- 
land, in  Flanders,  in  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Germanic  empire,  in  Poland,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  we  encounter  the  * 
same  phenomenon.  Every  where  we 
find  aristocratic,  and  (in  most  places) 
popular  institutions  co-existent  with  mon- 
archy. Where  the  third  estate,  as  in 
Hungary  and  Poland,  was  unable  to  grow 
into  importance,  this  defect  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  absence  of  trade,  occasioned 
by  the  incessant  wars  to  which  those 
frontier  countries  were  exposed,  as  well 
as  by  some  vicious  institutions,  like  elec- 
tive royalty  for  example. 

This  admirable  constitution,  under 
which  Europe  was  rapidly  advancing  in 


the  career  of  civilization,  was  destroyed 
by  the  reformation  in  the  countries  where 
it  triumphed,  and  undermined  in  those 
which  still  remained  Catholic.  By  an- 
nexing spiritual  to  temporal  authority, 
Protestantism,  as  we  observed  on  a former 
occasion,  subverted  the  strongest  bulwark 
of  political  freedom,  while  it  deranged  the 
whole  economy  of  a mixed  or  temperate 
monarchy.  Subjected  to  the  crown  in 
matters  spiritual,  despoiled  either  totally, 
or  in  a great  part,  of  its  ancient  riches, 
the  clerical  body  lost  its  rank  in  the  social 
hierarchy,  or  even  where  it  retained  its 
old  political  rights  (as  in  our  own  country 
and  Sweden ),  it  was  unable  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  royalty,  or  act  as  the 
mediator  between  all  classes. 

The  nobility,  enriched  with  the  spoils 
of  the  church,  having  been  rendered  sel- 
fish, avaricious,  and  licentious,  became 
the  supple  instrument  of  regal  tyranny. 

The  commons,  in  a great  measure 
bereff  of  the  guidance  of  their  natural 
leaders,  and  swayed  alternately  by  those 
despotic  and  anarchical  doctrines  that 
issued  from  the  bosom  of  the  reformation, 
now  crouched  at  the  feet  of  their  mon- 
archs,  now  burst  into  wild  revolt. 

Royalty,  sated  with  the  plunder  of  the 
church,  invested  with  two-fold  authority, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  freed  from  those 
restraints  which  the  Catholic  clergy  and 
the  old  independent  aristocracy  had  im- 
posed on  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  regal 
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power,  was  qow  transformed  into  a per- 
fect despotism.  This  despotism  preceded 
and  prepared  the  way  for  those  bloody 
anarchic  struggles,  that  marked  the  age 
subsequent  to  the  reformation. 

This  mighty  event  could  not  fail  to 
exert  an  important  influence  even  over 
those  countries  where  the  ancient  faith 
still  remained  predominant.  The  tetnpo- 
ral  power  of  the  popes,  which,  by  often 
terminating  or  preventing  unjust  wars, 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  by  repressing  the 
despotism  of  kings  and  the  revolt  of  sub- 
jects, had  conferred  such  immense  ad- 
vantages on  mankind,  now  disappeared. 
For,  firstly,  in  the  divided  state  of  Chris- 
tendom, that  universal  umpirage,  which 
monarchs  and  nations  had  once  acknow- 
ledged, could  no  longer  find  a fitting 
scope  for  its  exercise;  and  in  the  second 
place,  in  order  not  to  afibrd  a pretext  for 
the  deciamaiions  of  heresy,  the  sovereign 
poniifis  judged  it  prudent  to  confine  them- 
selves within  the  strict  sphere  of  their 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

Moreover,  while  the  tutelary  authority 
of  the  holy  see,  from  which  oppressed 
nations  had  so  often  sought  and  foupd 
redress,  was  thus  relegated  from  the  re- 
gion of  politics ; the  example  of  tyranny 
set  by  Protestant  rulers,  the  anarchical 
doctrines  spread  by  the  reformation,  and 
the  violence  and  bloodshed  that  every- 
where marked  its  footsteps,  rendered 
Catholic  sovereigns  more  jealous  of  their 
prerogatives,  more  distrustful  of  popular 
institutions,  and  more  prone  to  despotism. 
In  Spain,  the  dread  of  the  introduction 
of  Protestantism  led  to  a more  jealous 
and  illiberal  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
court,  and  to  the  infringement  on  popu- 
lar rights. — Dublin  Review. 

LavELLinG  Up  and  Levelling  Down. 
—“The  reading  of  the  names  (says  a 
daily  journal  commemorating  the  proceed- 
ings of  a late  public  meeting  upon  French 
affairs)  gave  rise  to  a scene  which  brought 
vividly  to  our  minds  the  old  revolutionary 
days  of  France.  The  secretary,  according 


to  custom,  commenced  with  the  word 
*Me3siewr$;^  instantly  there  were  shouts 
of  Citoyens!  CUoyens!  from  all  parts  of 
the  hall,  and  one  thorough  radical  cried 
out — ‘ CUoyene!  U n’y  a pat  det  Metsiewt 
iei!^  This  word  was  therefore  enforced 
on  all  the  speakers  who  followed.” 

This  sentence  seems  fairly  to  embody 
the  European  notion  of  democracy  in 
whimsical  contrast  to  the  American  idea 
of  the  same  thing.  For  the  spirit  of  the 
last,  aiming  to  level  vp  instead  of  levelling 
doum,  addresses  every  assemblage  of  free- 
men as  “gentlemen.”  The  European 
democrat  would  assert  his  equality  by  ad- 
dressing a gentiUiomm  as  ^ coal-heaver ; 
the  American  democrat  proves  his  by  ad- 
dressing a wood-sawyer  as  if,  being  one 
of  the  sovereign  people,  he  is  necessarily 
a gentleman.  The  European  notion  is 
based  on  self-assertion;  the  Americad^enr 
timent  is  based  on  the  principle  of  what 
is  due  to  our  neighbor. 

These  two  ideas  may  suggest  two  dis- 
tinct civilizations,  when  De  Tocqueville’s 
grand  era  of  a universal  democracy  comes 
about 

The  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  and  other 
European  travellers,  republican  as  well 
as  monarchical,  tell  many  amusing  anec- 
dotes of  American  life,  illustrative  of  the 
American  sentiment,  which  is  more  or  less 
unintelligible  to  all  of  them ; and  which 
it  seems  almost  impossible  to  get  into  the 
comprehension  of  a European.  The  fo- 
reign monarchist  thinks  it  ridiculous  to 
address  a stage  driver  as  a gentleman ; the 
foreign  republican  thinks  the  term  relishes 
of  aristocracy.  They  both  forget  that  said 
stage  driver  is  virtually  “a  sovereign.” 
For  sovereignty  must  reside  somewhere  in 
every  nation,  and  no  one  can  deny  that 
an  American  stage  driver  holding  part  of 
it  here  is,  at  least,  entitled  to  a portion  of 
the  respect  accorded  to  the  representatives 
of  sovereignty  who  wear  a crown  in  Eu- 
rope. 

“Who  are  the  kings  of  America?” 
asked  a Russian  magistrate  lately  of  a 
New  York  traveller. 
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am  one  of  them!”  said  the  New 
Yorker,  with  equal  pith  and  humor. 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  last  school  of 
French  republicans  can,  in  the  most  ear> 
nest  moments  of  their  new  existence,  busy 
themselves  with  such  childish  matters 
as  changing  the  monarchical  names  of 
streets,  and  doing  away  by  edict  with 
the  term  regi- men t,  the  old  hope  is  fresh 
again  in  all  of  us,  that  so  gallant  and  gen> 
erous  a people  will  not  continue  to  waste 
their  strength  by  fencing  with  shadows. — 
IMerary  fVbrld. 


Immigrants. — From  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, enclosing  a statement  of  the 
number  and  designation  of  the  passengers 
arriving  in  the  United  States  on  shipboard, 
duifng  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1847,  is  taken  the  following  recapitula- 
tion, viz. 


Maine 

3,436 

Femilet.  Sex  not  it 

2,870 

Total 

5,806 

N.  Hamp’re 

4 

3 

7 

Massac  h’tts 

11,958 

8,373  517 

20,000 

R.  Island 

133 

74 

207 

Connecticut  48  31 

New  York  85,059  60,771 
Pennsylvania  7,911  6,852 


Maryland 

Virginia 

S.  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Louisiana 

Texas 


14 

5,050 
274  178 
46 
7 

86 

20,784  14,019 
2,223  1,370  280 


6,968 

422 

119 

4 

102 


74 

145,830 

14,777 

12,018 

874 

11 

II 

188 

34,830 

3,873 


Total  139,166  99,325  930  239,480 
So  it  appears  (remarks  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce)  that  the  whole 
number  of  passengers  who  arrived  in  the 
United  Slates  from  foreign  countries  da- 
ring the  year  1847  was  239,480.  In  this 
number  is  included  a very  small  per  cent- 
age  of  Americans,  or  foreigners  visiting 
the  country  for  other  purposes  than  set- 
tlemenL  This  deduction,  however,  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  number 
of  immigrants  who  arrived  from  the  Brit- 
ish provinces  by  land.  If  we  say  that  the 
aggregate  accession  to  our  population  last 
year  from  foreign  immigration  alone,  was 
a QUARTER  OF  A MILLION,  we  Shall  not  be 
far  from  the  truth. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


DOMESTIC. 

Archdiocebs  or  Baltimore. — The  Young 
Caiholic'e  Friend  Society. — We  give  below  the 
semi-annual  report  of  this  veiy  philanthropic 
and  truly  Catholic  association,  the  details  of 
which  will  show  that  it  has  continued  to  in- 
crease and  prosper  from  the  commencement. 
This  information  will  be  gratifying  to  every 
one,  but  more  especially  to  the  members  of 
the  society,  who  will  witness  the  happy  results 
of  their  charitable  efforts,  and  be  stimulated 
by  this  circumstande  to  renewed  exertions  in 
behalf  of  destitute  children.  One  of  the  best 
means  of  keeping  alive  in  any  society  the  en- 
eigy  and  spirit  which  its  objects  require,  is  to 
publish  regular  reports  of  its  condition.  We 
•Ben  bear  complaints  about  the  falling  off  of 
charitable  and  religious  associations ; the  want 


of  spirit  among  the  members ; the  decline  of 
the  treasury,  Stc. ; but  we  have  no  doubt  that 
this  evil  might  be  in  a great  measure  averted 
by  regular  reports  of  the  proceedings  and  re- 
sults of  these  different  societies.  We  live  in 
too  cold  and  selfish  an  age  to  keep  up  the  actire 
exercise  of  benevolence  without  continual 
agitation.  People  are  too  much  engrossed 
with  their  own  particular  interests,  to  bestow 
their  attention  and  labor  spontaneously  upon 
schemes  which  appeal  to  their  purse ; matters 
of  this  kind  must  be  obtruded  upon  them; 
their  importance  must  be  constantly  placed 
before  them  by  meetings,  reports,  and  other 
methods  which  will  have  the  effect  of  preserv- 
ing the  vitality  of  the  institution.  It  is  the 
running  stream  whose  waters  are  pure  and 
salutary. 
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Eleventh  $emi- annual  Report  of  the  President 

to  the  members  of  the  Young  Catholic's  Friend 

Society, 

Gentlemeu, — The  period  for  which  the  pre- 
sent officers  were  elected,  expires  to-night, 
and  hence  it  becomes  my  duty  to  report  to  you 
how  far  and  in  what  manner  the  trust  confided 
to  us  has  been  discharged.  But  before  enter- 
ing upon  the  detail  of  our  labors,  let  me  invite 
you— particularly  those  who  have  been  active 
participators  from  the  commencement — to  go 
back  with  me  to  our  first  meetings  and  thence 
trace  the  progress  of  the  society  up  to  the  pre- 
sent. Compare  the  meetings  of  five  and  a 
half  years  ago,  when  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
young  men,  not  all  known  to  each  other,  were 
assembled— the  limited  amount  of  funds  at  our 
disposal,  and  the  trifling  assistance  bestowed 
upon  the  objects  whose  distresses  we  sought 
to  relieve — to  the  large  and  cheerful  meetings 
which  now  come  together  monthly,  where  so 
many  young  men  are  bound  together  by  an 
intimacy  and  friendship  of  the  warmest  nature 
•—the  great  increase  of  revenue  and  the  cha- 
rities distributed,  and  see  if  indeed  1 may  not 
be  permitted  to  stop  and  congratulate  you  upon 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  our  labor  of 
charity. 

The  past  six  months  have  been  a season  of 
pros])erity.  A large  increase  of  new  names 
has  been  added  to  our  list,  and  a renewed  in- 
terest was  manifested  by  the  old  members,  all 
which  contributed  much  to  inspire  the  officers 
with  the  importance  of  their  respective  duties, 
and  while  they  were  thus  incited  to  be  ener- 
getic, the  corresponding  zeal  of  the  members 
generally  rendered  their  duties  only  sources 
of  pleasure.  From  the  report  of  the  treasurer, 
which  has  been  read  this  evening,  you  have 
heard  that  his  receipts,  added  to  the  large  ba- 
lance left  by  our  predecessors,  amounted  to 
1^402  67.  This  sum  enabled  the  trustees  to 
give  assistance  to  an  increased  number  of  boys. 
Of  this  amount  556  75  was  received  from  the 
lecture  committee,  as  the  proceeds  of  the  an- 
nual lecture  delivered  on  the  29th  of  Feb.  last, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hitzelberger  of  Norfolk.  The 
able  services  of  this  gentleman  have  been  so 
often  and  so  cheerfully  rendered  to  our  cause, 
that  we  can  find  pleasure  in  placing  him  side 
by  side  in  our  grateful  affections  with  our  early 
benefactor  and  friend,  the  Rev.  £.  J.  Sourin 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  recording  secretary  reports  that  of  thir- 
ty-eight applicants,  thirty-six  were  admitted, 

29^ 


being  an  increase  of  ten  over  those  admitted 
during  the  previous  term— besides  the  pleasure 
which  the  society  had  in  conferring  the  privi- 
lege of  honorary  membership  upon  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Shaw  of  Boston,  during  his  recent  visit  to 
this  city.  Of  the  committees  appointed,  four 
only  have  not  closed  their  labors.  They  are 
on — “ The  proposed  Hall  ;**  “ The  Sunday 
Schools;”  “The  Annual  Lecture;”  and  the 
one  “ To  consult  with  Mr.  Gegan,”  upon  the 
expediency  of  giving  an  oratorio.  The  first 
named  I can  state  are  not  inactive,  and  from 
the  statements  made  by  their  chairman  we 
may  confidently  expect  that  their  duties  will 
soon  terminate  successfully  by  an  agreeable 
arrangement  with  the  respected  rector  of  the 
Cathedral  and  the  Christian  Brothers,  by  which 
the  society  will  be  placed  in  the  permanent 
possession  of  a Hall  suitable  for  all  our  present 
and  contemplated  purposes.  The  second,  1 
regret  to  say,  have  felt  but  little  encourage- 
ment to  pursue  their  undertaking;  yet  they 
do  not  surrender  the  hope  of  finally  accom- 
plishing an  object  so  much  to  be  desired  as 
our  direct  union  with  the  Sunday  Schools,  for 
until  that  be  accomplished  the  usefulness  of 
the  society  cannot  be  fully  developed.  The 
report  of  the  third  will  be  handed  in  to-night, 
by  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  when  the  society 
determines  to  work,  its  labors  will  be  suc- 
cessful. The  government  has  entertained  an 
ardent  hope  that  the  committee  upon  the  ora- 
torio would  succeed.  Many  of  us  are  aware 
of  the  trouble  and  anxiety  attending  oratorios, 
yet  we  believed  that  when  the  ladies  were 
made  acquainted  with  the  purposes  to  which 
the  proceeds  would  be  applied,  they  w*ouid 
cheerfully  second  the  expressed  willingness  oi 
Mr.  Gegan,  to  comply  with  the  desire  of  the 
society. 

The  secretary  calls  our  attention  to  the  me- 
lancholy fact,  that  during  this  term  we  lost 
four  members  by  death — their  names  were 
John  Goinard,  Joseph  Bevan,  John  McCaffrey, 
John  McMullen.  The  first  and  second  w^ere 
not  much  known  to  the  members,  but  such  as 
had  the  pleasure  of  their  acquaintance  held 
them  in  the  highest  regard.  The  third  named 
was  one  of  our  early  and  active  members,  and 
until  prevented  by  sickness,  was  engaged  as  a 
teacher  in  St.  Vincent’s  Sunday  School.  His 
life  was  a good  one,  and  consequently  he  died 
a happy  death.  The  last  mentioned  was  bet- 
ter known  as  “Brother  Francis,”  while  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  establishment  of  the 
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CbrutiaD  Brothers.  Illness  compelled  him  to 
leave  this  pious  order,  and  seek  the  restoration 
of  his  he^th  at  the  south.  Soon  after  bis 
return  he  became  a member  of  our  society, 
but  be  was  not  long  permitted  to  stay  amongst 
us.  It  pleased  Almighty  God  to  call  him  to 
himself  at  a time  when  all  thought  his  health 
restored.  The  custom  of  the  society,  of  hav- 
ing masses  said  for  its  deceased  members,  has 
been  attended  to. 

The  book-keeper  reports  that  he  has  receiv- 
ed $126  70  for  assessments  and  initiation  fees, 
and  regrets  that  the  arrears  which  were  at  our 
commencement  only  $197  25,  have  increased 
to  $240  60,  notwithstanding  that  through  the 
exertions  of  our  duly  appointed  agent.  $55  37 
of  the  former  sum  was  collected.  He,  how- 
ever, entertains  the  belief  that,  through  the 
exertions  of  this  gentleman,  a large  portion,  if 
not  all,  of  the  arrears  will  be  collected. 

I now  come  to  the  most  interesting  report, 
for  it  tells  of  the  disposition  of  the  funds — the 
report  of  the  trustees.  Their  duties  and  that  of 
the  steward  have  been  judiciously  discharged. 
They  purchased  291^  yds.  of  satinet,  204^  yds. 
of  muslin,  115  pairs  of  shoes,  60  caps,  72  pairs 
of  stockings  and  66  woollen  comforts.  They 
have  extended  aid  to  126  boys,  and  have  dis- 
tributed 91  pairs  pantaloons,  83  jackets,  118 
pairs  of  shoes,  muslin  for  118  shirts,  60  caps, 
72  pairs  of  stockings,  and  58  woollen  comforts. 
The  boys  were  attached  to  the  several  Sunday 


Schools  as  follows : 

To  St.  Vincent’s, 51 

“ Calvert  Hall,  .....  48 

“ St.  Peter’s. 22 

“ St.  Patrick’s, 6 


The  expenditures  have  amounted  to  $347 
51,  which  leaves  a balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  of  $55  16.  Thus,  gentlemen,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  funds  were  not  allowed  to  re- 
main inactive;  but  were  promptly  applied  to 
the  relief  of  those  for  whom  they  were  col- 
lected. 

1 have  great  pleasure  in  reminding  you  that 
our  society  is  now  an  incorporated  body,  en- 
dowed with  the  legal  privileges  peculiar  to 
chartered  associations.  But,  gentlemen,  al- 
though the  Young  Catholic’s  Friend  Society 
is  one  of  the  prominent  associations  of  the 
city,  it  is  by  no  means  as  large  as  it  should  be. 
Out  of  the  large  population  of  the  Catholic 
young  men  of  Baltimore  we  should  number, 
at  least,  five  hundred  active  members.  Yet  1 
regret  to  say  that  there  are  many,  too  many 


indeed,  whose  position  in  society  it  might  be 
supposed  would  give  them  an  influence,  and 
from  whom  we  might  expect  more,  who  have 
not  yet  sought  admission.  The  object  of  the 
society  is  one  of  disinterested  charity,  and 
such  as  ought  to  incite  every  Catholic  yoang 
man  to  give  it  encouragement.  Were  all,  who 
thould  be  seen  at  the  meetings,  interested  in 
its  progress,  our  charitable  and  Sunday  Schook 
would  have  something  to  depend  upon  for 
support.  To  show  that  there  is  every  induce- 
ment to  perfect  our  work,  1 will  submit  to  you 
the  number  attending  each  of  the  Sunday 
Schools,  which,  you  will  perceive,  compared 
with  our  population  is  but  small. 

St.  Vincent’s  numbers  800  boys:  out  of  this 
number  there  are  not  more  than  60  who  can- 
not read— this  is  worthy  of  remark,  from  the 
circumstance  that  there  are  70  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  seven  years,  and  ISO  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  eleven,  leaving  only  100 
over  eleven  years.  The  school  is  managed  by 
an  association  of  eighteen  teachers,  and  has  a 
library  of  between  4 and  600  volumes.  It  has 
a class  of  50,  preparing  for  first  communioo. 
The  large  catechism  is  used  by  200.  The 
girls  are  not  included  in  this  account,  but  the 
same  degree  of  proficiency  in  organization  and 
advancement  will  apply  to  them.  A society 
of  young  ladies  has  the  management  of  tbb 
branch. 

St.  Peter’s  numbers  200  boys,  and  is  aiud- 
larly  organized.  In  both  cases  the  teacben 
are  mostly  from  our  society. 

St.  Patrick’s  contains  150  boys,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Brothers  of  St.  Patrick. 

Calvert  Hall,  which  is  exclusively  boy*, 
numbers  225,  and  is  progressing  rapidly  under 
the  direction  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools. 

To  the  early  encouragement  and  approba- 
tion of  our  beloved  archbishop  and  clergy  are 
we  indebted  for  our  present  popular  position. 
Let  us  continue  to  merit  them.  In  all  our 
labors  I trust  we  shall  be  led  on  by  a spirit  of 
charity— a true  desire  to  render  ourselves  use- 
ful to  the  children  of  want,  and  thus  we  shall 
obey  the  sacred  words  of  our  blessed  Redeem- 
er, **  Suffer  tittle  children  to  come  unto  me,  ami 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.'*  Owen  O’Brien,  PreiU 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Young 
Catholics’  Friend  Society  held  on  the  7th  May, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  re-elected  offi- 
cers to  serve  the  ensuing  term : 
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PretideiUt  Owen  O’Brien;  vice  pretiderU^ 
Walter  M.  Clarke;  r§c.  ucretary^  J.  R.  A. 
Wiltiaina;  treasurer,  Tbos.  R.  Jenkins ; book- 
keeper^ F.  X.  Kelly ; cor.  secretary^  George  H. 
Biiles;  trustees,  Joseph  Victory,  John  O’Brien, 
John  W.  Bamacloe,  John  Brooks,  Francis  X. 
Lipp ; steward,  D.  Blundel.  And  at  the  same 
time  Michael  Boland,  Lewis  S.  Myers,  A. 
Poncia,  J.  McDermott,  and  Thomas  Cafferty, 
were  unanimously  elected  members  of  the 
society. 

Reception. — On  the  6th  May,  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  gave  the  white  veil  to  Miss  Emma 
Lawrence  (Sister  Mary  Juliana,)  in  the  Visi- 
tation Convent,  Frederick  city. 

Ordination^ — Confirmation. — On  May  7th, 
at  Mt.  St.  Mary’s,  the  Most  Rev. 'Archbishop 
conferred  the  subdeaconship  on  Mr.  Jno.  Byrn. 
On  the  same  occasion,  be  confirmed  53  per- 
sons. The  day  alter  he  confirmed  thirteen  at 
St  Joseph’s  Academy.  On  the  14tb  of  May, 
he  administered  the  same  sacrament  to  one 
hnndred  and  seventy-on6  persons,  at  St.  Al- 
phonsus’  (German)  church,  Baltimore. — Forty 
of  them  were  converts. 

Fair. — The  fair  recently  held  in  Baltimore 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Orphan's  Home,  realized 
a nett  profit'of  over  ^3,000. 

Dior  ESS  or  New  York.— Ordinaftons.— 
On  Wednesday  the  8d  May,  being  the  feast  of 
the  finding  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  conferred  the  holy  order  of  the  priest- 
hood upon  Messrs.  Francis  McKeone,  John 
Boyle  and  Thomas  Farrel,  in  the  Cathedral ; 
the  candidates  having  received  the  minor  or- 
ders, subdeaconship  and  deaconship,  on*  the 
Monday  and  Tuesday  previous.— AT.  Y.  Free- 
man's Journal. 

Dedication.— M?Ly  7th,  a new  and  beautiful 
church  in  the  pointed  style,  was  dedicated  at 
Williamsburg  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes, 
who  also  preached  on  the  occasion.  The  pas- 
tor is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Malone. 

Laying  the  Comer  S/cmf .— The  corner-stone 
of  a new  church  for  the  Germans,  in  Second 
St.  N.  York  city,  was  laid  on  the  afternoon  of 
Sunday,  May  6,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes, 
who  preached  on  the  occasion. — Ibid. 

We  see  it  stated  in  the  Boys  and  Qirls  Calk. 
Magazine,  that  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
New  York  has  appropriated  $3,000  for  two 
years,  to  81.  John’s  college,  Fordbam,  West- 
chester county,  N.  Y.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Diocbss  or  Philadelphia. — Confirma- 
tian. — Sunday.  April  8U,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 


Smith  of  Scotland,  acting  at  the  request  of  the 
bishop  of  Philadelphia,  gave  confirmation  in 
St.  Mary’s  church  to  seventy  persons.  May 
7th,  the  same  right  reverend  prelate  confirmed 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  persons,  in  St. 
Joseph’s  church. — Calk.  Herald. 

New  Church. — We  are  happy  to  announce 
that  measures  are  being  taken  for  the  imme- 
diate erection  of  a church  in  the  growing  dis- 
trict of  Spring  Garden.  A fine  lot  (120  feet 
wide)  has  been  secured  for  the  purpose,  situ- 
ated on  Spring  Garden  street,  between  11th 
and  12th.— i6td. 

We  learn  from  the  Catholic  Herald,  that 
Mr.  Fitbian,  the  publisher  and  proprietor,  has 
transferred  his  interest  in  the  paper  to  Prof. 
Major.  We  wish  the  new  proprietor  all  suc- 
cess. 

Diocess  or  New  Orleans  — Ordination. 
On  the  9th  of  April  Bishop  Blanc  conferred 
the  holy  order  of  subdeaconship  on  M.  Cham- 
bost,  and  that  of  priesthood  on  M.  Sanson. — 
Prop.  Caih. 

Confirmation. — April  80th,  Bishop  Blanc 
confirmed  seventy  persons  in  the  church  of 
St.  Michael.  Forty  of  them  made  their  first 
communion. — Ibid. 

Diocess  or  Nashville. — A New  Charity 
Hospital.— Vie  are  much  pleased  to  learn  that 
a new  Catholic  Hospital  is  likely  to  be  opened 
in  Nashville,  under  the  auspices  of  its  excel- 
lent bishop,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Miles.  He 
has  authorized  the  Rev.  J.  Scbacbt  to  convert 
the  old  Catholic  church  of  the  city  into  an 
hospital  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
from  Nazareth,  Kentucky.  We  sincerely  tnAt 
the  charitable  project  may  prove  successful, 
and  that  no  narrow  prejudices  will  throw 
obstacles  in  its  way.  The  Nashville  Republi- 
can Banner  of  the  14th  ult.,  publishes  the 
proposition  of  the  Rev.  J.  Schacht,  with  a 
commendatory  editorial  notice. — C.  Advocate. 

Diocess  or  Buffalo. — Laying  the  Corner- 
Stone.— The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Roman 
Catholic  church,  on  Batavia  street,  was  laid 
on  Monday  afternoon  last  with  the  customary 
formalities  and  services  of  that  church.  An 
address,  in  German,  was  delivered  by  one  of 
the  officiating  clergy  of  St.  Mary’s  church, 
after  which  Bishop  Timon  addressed  some 
remarks  to  the  audience  in  English. — Freem. 
Journ. 

Diocess  of  Boston. — Another  Church.— 
The  large  granite  meeting  house  of  the  Pur- 
chase street  Unitarian  Society,  has  been  bought 
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by  the  right  reverend  bishop,  for  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars.  It  is  to  be  converted  into  a 
Catholic  church,  and  will  be  opened  for  divine 
service  on  next  Sunday,  (14th  May,)  under 
the  invocation  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. — Boston 
Catholic  Observer, 

Diocess  of  Charleston. — Dr. England's 
IVorA's. — We  are  pleased  to  learn  from  the 
U.  ii,  C.  Miscellany^  that  Dr.  England’s  works 
are  about  to  be  issued.  We  request  particular 
attention  to  the  following  notice : 

**  Clergymen  and  all  others,  who  have  been 
kind  enough  to  receive  subscriptions  to  the 
Works  of  Dr.  England,  will  please  to  for- 
ward to  me  their  lists,  writing  distinctly  the 
names  and  residences  of  the  subscribers.  The 
amount  of  money  they  may  have  received, 
they  are  requested  to  forward  by  drafts  on 
some  of  the  banks  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Boston,  or  New  Orleans. 

T.  J.  Sullivan, 

Secretary  of  the  Bishop. 

Charleston,  April  29.” 

The  Catholic  papers  will  please  copy. 

For  the  information  of  the  public,  we  will 
state  that  the  Works  of  Dr.  England  will 
comprise  five  volumes  8vo.,  at, eight  dollars, 
if  paid  in  advance,  or  ten  dollars  if  paid  on 
the  delivery  of  each  volume. 

Diocess  or  Milwaukie. — From  the  Cor^ 
resp.  of  Catholic  Advocate. 

Mr.  Editor. — The  southwest  corner  of  Wis- 
consin is  now  as  well  supplied  with  Catholic 
churches  and  schools  as  any  other  part  of  the 
Union.  The  traveller  from  the  town  of  Shulls- 
burg  to  the  beautiful  Sinsinawa  Mound,  the 
distance  of  nineteen  miles  only,  meets  with 
five  churches,  that  is,  St.  Matthew’s  of  this 
place,*  St.  Augustin’s  of  New  Diggins,  St. 
Patrick’s  of  Benton,  St.  Francis  of  Uazle- 
Green,  and  St.  Dominic’s  of  the  Mound. 
These  buildings  are  commodious,  and  finished 
in  good  taste,  and  at  such  a distance  from  one 
another  as  to  leave  no  Catholic  family  further 
than  three  miles  from  one  of  said  churches 
where  divine  service  is  kept  on  every  Sunday 
and  Festival.  The  first  church  erected  in  this 
part  of  the  lead  mines,  was  erected  at  Shulls- 
burg  in  the  spring  of  1841,  by  the  V.  Rev.  S. 
Mazzuchelli.  The  ardent  desire  of  the  foun- 
der of  this  congregation  was  that  of  establish- 
ing permanent  Catholic  schools  in  every  par- 
ish : the  want  of  proper  persons  to  direct 
them,  and  bis  many  other  occupations  com- 
pelled him  to  protract  this  most  praiseworthy 


undei taking,  until  the  month  of  A|Hil,  1847, 
when  the  Lord,  bearing  his  prayer,  sent  him 
a subject  fully  competent  to  begin  a part  of 
the  task.  This  individual  was  Sister  Sera* 
pbina,  well  known  in  Cincinnati  and  in  St. 
Louis:  she  offered  her  services  as  a teacher 
in  a school,  which  was  without  delay  opened 
in  the  town  of  New  Diggins,  because  the 
clergymen  considered  the  many  children  of 
that  place  in  the  greatest  want  of  spiritual 
relief.  The  number  of  scholars  having  in- 
creased to  60,  an  asssistant  being  wanted. 
Sister  Emeline,  from  St.  Louis,  came  up  to 
share  the  labors.  According  to  the  inlbrma- 
tion  we  have,  they  were  both  received  as 
members  of  the  very  ancient  order  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Dominic. 

In  September  last,  a house  and  lot  for  their 
use  was  purchased  and  paid  for  in  that  place. 

While  these  things  were  going  on,  we,  in 
Shullsburg,  lived  in  the  hope  that  our  old  pas- 
tor would  not  forget  our  children,  and  Surely 
we  are  not  disappointed.  On  the  first  Mon- 
day of  last  March,  a school  was  opened  in  our 
town,  at  the  head  of  which  we  had  the  satis- 
faction to  see  Sister  Seraphina,  in  whose  abil- 
ity, prudence,  and  edifying  piety  we  can  trust 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  our  little  ones,  who 
heretofore  have  been  tossed  about  from  school 
to  school,  from  teacher  to  teacher,  of  various 
doctrines.  The  Very  Rev.  clergyman  has 
given  to  the  sisters  a whole  block,  containing 
six  town  lots,  east  of  the  church  ground, 
where  be  hopes  to  erect  a school  house,  and  a 
dwelling  for  them.  The  number  of  scbolais 
has  already  thronged  the  bouse  rented  for  the 
purpose,  so  as  to  make  it  unfit  for  want  of 
room  : measures  have  been  taken  by  the  resi- 
dent pastor  to  set  off  a part  of  the  church  for 
the  use  of  the  school. 

Yesterday,  the  2d  of  April,  the  congrega- 
tion of  Shullsburg,  after  an  interesting  dis- 
course on  the  origin,  propagation,  object, 
nature  of  vows,  and  fruits  of  sanctity  of  the 
sisterhood  first  established  by  the  apostle  of 
the  13th  century,  St.  Dominic,  witnessed  the 
ceremony  of  receiving,  as  novices,  two  pious 
and  respectable  American  young  ladies,  one 
took  the  name  of  Sister  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
the  other  that  of  Sister  Josephine. — ^They 
were  waited  on  by  Sister  Seraphina,  the  prior- 
ess, and  S.  Emeline,  and  S.  Lava,  of  New 
Diggins. 

Diocess  or  Cincinnati.— On  Thursday, 
the  18th  of  April,  the  translation  of  the  re- 
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Dittos  of  two  venerable  Dominican  Fathers, 
Eev.  Raphael  Munos,  who  expired  in  1830, 
and  Rev.  Daniel  Joseph  O’Leary,  who  ex- 
pired in  1834,  took  place  in  8t.  Joseph’s 
church.  Perry  county,  Ohio.  The  former  was 
a native  of  Spain ; the  latter  of  Ireland.  They 
were  both  remarkable  for  the  untiring  zeal 
which  they  displayed  in  behalf  of  those  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  to  whose  service  all 
their  time  and  all  their  energy  were  directed, 
and  for  whom  they  were  ever  ready  to  sally 
forth,  as  well  under  the  blazing  sun  of  sum- 
mer, as  in  the  storm  of  the  winter’s  night. 
At  the  appointed  hour,  a solemn  high  mass 
was  celebrated  by  the  Very  Reverend  Prior — 
Sadock  Vilarrasa.  The  Very  Rev,  N.  D. 
Voung,  the  former  associate  of  those  venerable 
and  apostolic  priests,  then  ascended  the  pulpit, 
and  selecting  for  his  text  these  words  of  St. 
Paul—2  Tim.  iv,  7,  8— “I  have  fought  the 
good  tight,  I have  finished  my  course,  I have 
kept  the  faith.  As  to  the  rest  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  a crown  of  justice  which  the  Lord, 
the  just  judge  will  reader  to  me  in  that  day,” 
be  beautifully  applied  them  to  the  subjects  of 
his  discourse.-^  Cbrreip.  Caih,  Telegraph. 

Diocess  or  CLBVELAND.^iloutirm//e,  11th 
April,  1848. — Our  good  bishop  reached  Woos- 
ter on  the  28th  March,  where  he  was  joined 
bj  Kev.  JMr.  Doherty  of  Canton,  and  has  since 
been  occupied  in  visiting  the  various  congre- 
gations in  Wayne  and  Stark  counties. 

Day  alter  day  has  he  preached  to  the  vast 
crowds  assembled  at  the  various  churches,  and 
1 could  not  help  witnessing  on  his  visitation 
the  beneficent  social  influence  of  the  Catholic 
religion  when  its  professors  live  its  life  and 
are  animated  with  its  spirit. 

On  the  2Sth,  29tb,  and  80th  ult.,  the  bishop 
celebrated  the  holy  sacrifice  and  preached  in 
the  new  and  beautiful  little  church  at  Wooster 
where  terminated,  in  1832,  the  apostolic  life 
of  Ohio’s  first  bishop. 

This  little  church,  the  cornerstone  of  which 
was  laid  last  October,  may  be  proposed  as  a 
model  to  the  neighboring  congregations  who 
are  preparing  to  supplant  their  primitive  edi- 
fices by  temples  more  worthy  their  holy  faith 
aird  sublime  ceremonial.  It  is  in  the  pointed 
gothic  style,  seventy  by  forty  feel,  and  when 
surmounted  by  an  appropriate  tower,  will  be 
no  inconsiderable  ornament  to  the  beautiful 
little  city  of  Wooster. 

On  Friday  the  31st,  the  bishop  officiated 
in  the  neat  stone  church  just  completed  at 


Massillon.  Here  is  a vast  congregation, 
counting  some  six  hundred  souls;  it  is  an 
appendage  to  Canton,  and  occasionally  visited 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Doherty  and  Rev.  Mr.  Luhr  for 
the  Germans. 

The  bishop  preached  in  English  and  admin- 
istered  confirmation  to  some  thirty-six  persons, 
and  in  the  ailemoon  he  reached  Canton. 

Here  is  one  of  the  largest  Catholic  congre- 
gations in  Ohio,  far  outnumbering  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  the  sects  in  town.  The  bishop 
preached  on  Saturday  evening,  and  four  times 
on  Sunday,  thrice  in  English,  once  in  French. 

Some  thirty-eight  were  confirmed.  On  Mon- 
day he  visited  Lodi  to  view  the  site  of  a new 
church  about  being  erected  there  during  the 
ensuing  summer.  On  Tuesday  he  met  the 
congregation  at  Morgis,  and  approved  their 
design  of  building  a large  and  substantial  brick 
church  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommodate 
their  large  and  increasing  numbers ; they  count 
about  five  hundred  souls;  thirty  seven  were 
confirmed. 

Wednesday  at  Bethlehem  thirteen  were  con- 
firmed, and  the  bishop  approved  the  expedien- 
cy of  a new  church,  which  will  be  commenced 
forthwith;  Mr.  John  Echrot  generously  pre- 
sented the  necessary  quantity  of  brick. 

Thursday  was  spent  amongst  the  people  at 
Fulton ; the  church  here  is  erected  on  a beau- 
tiful eminence,  and  is  the  first  object  that  at- 
tracts the  eye  on  every  approach  to  the  town. 
In  the  afternoon  the  bishop  viewed  the  site 
and  approved  the  erection  of  a church  at  New 
Bristol,  the  comer  stone  of  which  will  be  laid 
forthwith. 

Friday,  the  good  people  at  Chippeway  were 
gladdened  by  the  presence  of  their  first  pastor. 
Six  were  confirmed,  and  steps  were  taken  for 
the  immediate  erection  of  a suitable  church  to 
be  located  at  Doylestown,  and  modelled  after 
the  church  at  Wooster.  We  have  no  doubt 
before  many  months  a large  and  beautiful  tem- 
ple worthy  the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  congre- 
gation will  grace  the  little  forest  village  of 
Doylestown. 

Saturday  the  new  church  at  Beilin  was  con- 
secrated by  the  adorable  sacrifice  being  offered 
therein ; the  bishop  preached  in  English  and 
French,  and  In  the  afternoon  returned  to 
Canton. 

The  bishop  of  Cleveland  is  blessed  with  a 
mild,  unpretending  and  truly  paternal  manner 
— appears  thoroughly  versed  in  human  nature, 
and  like  Paul,  ready  to  make  himself  all  to  i l' 
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to  effect  the  end  of  his  high  and  holy  mission. 
He  has  already  conciliated  the  confidence  of 
his  people,  and  acquired  a strong  hold  on  their 
affection. — Corresp.  Cath. 

Diocess  of  Vincennes. — We  learn  that 
during  his  last  illness,  the  late  Kt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Bazin  appointed  one  of  his  vicars  general — the 
Very  Rev.  Maurice  de  St.  Pa/azs— administra- 
tor of  the  diocess  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
see.  All  letters  on  the  business  of  the  diocess 
should,  of  course,  be  addressed  to  him. — Cath, 
Mv. 

This  paper  gives  us  the  following  particulars 
of  Bishop  Bazin: 

“The  deceased  had  reached  his  fifty-second 
year.  He  was  a native  of  the  archdiocess  of 
Lyons  in  France.  For  about  seventeen  years 
he  had  exercised  the  holy  ministry  with  great 
zeal,  devotedness,  and  success,  in  the  diocess 
of  Mobile.  Wherever  he  was  known,  he  was 
universally  beloved.  On  his  election  to  the 
episcopal  see  of  Vincennes,  the  Catholics  of 
Mobile  held  a meeting  and  expressed,  in  the 
most  glowing  terms,  their  feelings  of  love  and 
veneration  for  him,  and  of  lively  regret  at  his 
departure.” 

Diocess  of  Dubuque. — Ordinations. 
the  17tb  of  April  the  first  tonsure  and  the  four 
minor  orders  were  administered  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Dubuque,  by  the  Kt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Loras,  to  Mr.  Francis  McCormick;  Suhtfea- 
conship  to  Mr.  Benedict  Maria  Poyet,  and 
deaconship  to  the  Rev.  George  Reff^. 

On  the  9th  May,  subdeaconship  wa.s  con- 
ferred on  the  Rev.  Francis  McCormick  ; and 
the  deaconship  on  the  Rev.  Benedict  Maria 
Poyet,  and  on  the  Rev.  George  Retfe.  On  the 
same  day,  the  sacred  order  of  priesthood  was 
conferred  on  the  Rev.  John  Baptist  Villars. 

On  the  14th,  the  sacred  order  of  priesthood 
was  conferred  on  the  Rev.  Benedict  Maria 
Poyet,  and  on  the  Rev.  George  Poyet. — Bo#- 
ion  Cath.  Obscr. 

Indian  Missions. — We  have  been  kindly  fa- 
vored with  a letter,  addressed  to  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  of  Dubuque  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ravoux, 
from  which  w'e  make  the  following  extracts. 
Mr.  Ravoux  dates  his  letter  from  St.  Pierre, 
March  14th,  1848 : 

“ Monseigneur,  1 will  lose  the  use  of  my 
tongue  before  1 cease  to  inveigh  against  the 
tale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians.  It  is  a crime 
that  calls  to  heaven  for  vengeance.  Have  the 
goodness  to  remember  what  1 have  already 
written  to  you  on  this  subject  1 should  be 


pleased  to  know  whether  you  have  memoriai- 
ized  the  government  in  relation  to  this  impor- 
tant matter.  If  the  laws,  which  prohibit  the 
sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians,  were  only  pot  in 
execution,  there  would  at  least  be  one  obstacle 
less  in  the  way  of  their  civilization  and  their 
conversion  to  Christianity.  It  is  due  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  .American  Fur  Company^  to 
state  that  they  sell  no  ardent  spirits  to  the 
Indians. 

“ 1 was  called  on  lately  by  three  Sioux  of  a 
neighboring  village,  who  desired  me  to  give 
them  each  a temperance  card.  They  have  pro- 
mised to  abstain,  during  a specified  time,  from 
all  intoxicating  drinks.  They  will  deserve 
great  credit  if  they  do  not  violate  the  pledge ; 
because  they  are  much  persecuted  by  thoee 
who  are  addicted  to  liquor.  These  men  go  so 
far  as  to  throw  whiskey  in  their  face  and  on 
their  clothes,  in  order  to  force  them  to  drink 
and  to  break  their  promise.  The  sale  of  liquor 
is  carried  on  in  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  a 
few  miles  from  Fort  Snelling.” 

The  state  of  things  here  described  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Ravoux,  is  calculated  to  excite  mingled 
feelings  of  regret  and  indignation.  It  is  truly 
pitiful  that  there  should  exist  among  the  In- 
dians a propensity,  which  operates  so  power- 
fully against  their  moral  and  social  improve- 
ment, and  that  the  arduous  labors  of  the  mia- 
sionary  should  be  almost  paralyzed  by  this 
irresistible  passion  for  drink  among  the  objects 
of  his  zeal : but  that  Christians  and  civilized 
men  should  introduce  among  them  for  purposes 
of  worldly  gain,  so  powerful  a means  of  vice 
and  degradation ; that  they  should  thus  study 
to  promote  their  paltry  interests  at  the  expense 
of  religion,  morality  and  civilization,  is  an  evil 
that  deserves  to  be  denounced  in  the  strongest 
language,  and  to  be  discouraged  and  opposed 
by  all  good  men.  Congress  has  passed  laws 
on  the  subject;  and  it  was  certainly  wise  and 
humane  to  adopt  some  measures  by  which  the 
elibrts  of  the  missionary  to  enlighten  the  In- 
dian and  elevate  his  condition,  would  not  be 
rendered  nugatory.  But  what  will  the  most 
salutary  laws  avail,  if  they  are  not  enforced? 
What  benefits  will  they  confer  upon  the  In- 
dians, if  our  government  still  sufi'ers  its  agent* 
or  other  persons  to  violate  the  wholesome  en- 
actments, by  which  it  is  necessary  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  missionary  in  attempting  the 
social  improvement  of  the  savage  ? We  hope 
that  this  matter  will  be  submitted  to  the  atten- 
tion of  government,  and  that  it  will  lead  to  a 
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eoireetion  of  the  aboses  which  exist.  We 
learn  from  the  letter  of  Kev.  Mr.  Ravoux,  that 
at  Pembina  there  are  as  many  as  fifty-five  Ca- 
tholic families,  (half-breeds),  who  have  settled 
there  since  the  establishment  of  a store  in  the 
place  by  a member  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany. They  hope  to  live  more  happily  under 
the  United  States  government,  than  under  that 
of  Great  Britain.  If  a resident  priest  he  lo- 
cated at  Pembina,  it  will  contain  in  a few 
years  more  than  two  hundred  families. 


FOREIGN. 

The  Jestjits. — The  most  prominent  event, 
of  a religious  character,  that  has  occurred  since 
our  last  issue  is  the  retirement  of  the  Jesuits 
from  Rome,  which  is  studiously  misrepresent- 
ed by  the  Protestant  press,  while  it  is  not  al- 
ways understood  among  Catholics  themselves. 
Owing  to  the  distorted  accounts  which  appear 
in  our  secular  papers,  some  have  very  erro- 
neously imagined  that  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Rome,  was  the  effect  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  order  by  the  Pope.  This  is  a se- 
rious mistake.  The  order  is  not  suppi'essed ; 
but  its  members  have  been  obliged,  as  a pru- 
dential measure,  to  close  their  institutions  at 
Rome  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  Such  is  the 
ascendancy  of  nsobocratic  violence  in  these 
places,  stirred  up  by  the  enemies  of  religion, 
that  the  presence  of  the  Jesuits  would  be  a 
continual  occasion  for  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace,  and  hence  the  Holy  Father, 
however  relnctantly,  was  compelled  to  require 
the  disbanding  of  the  society  at  Rome,  rather 
than  expose  it  to  be  the  object  of  a diabolical 
fury.  This  is  of  course  a subject  of  profound 
regret  among  all  good  Catholics,  because  they 
know  that,  although  the  six  thousand  Jesuits 
scattered  over  the  world  are  not  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  church,  although  the 
church  can  exist  and  flourish  without  them 
and  every  other  religious  order,  yet  they  have 
performed  a most  distinguished  part  and  filled 
a very  large  space  in  the  cause  of  education, 
in  the  diffusion  of  piety  and  religion,  in  the 
civilization  and  conversion  of  savago  tribes, 
in  the  promotion  of  science  and  literature; 
and  for  this  reason  the  true  friends  of  religion 
and  humanity  must  grieve  in  seeing  the  limits 
of  their  usefulness  circumscribed  by  any  cause 
whatever.  It  is  easily  understood  why  infidels 
aoo  Protestants  are  continually  crying  out 
against  the  Jesuits;  the  fact  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  tranKendent  abilities  of  the  order  in 


defending  and  propagating  Catholicity.  The 
zeal,  learning,  heroism  of  the  Jesuits  have  al- 
ways made  them  obnoxious  to  these  enemies 
of  the  Catholic  church.  But  how  is  it  that 
the  Jesuits  are  such  objects  of  aversion  even 
in  some  Catholic  countries?  Whence  comes 
it  that  they  have  been  expelled  from  Genoa, 
Vienna,  the  Tyrol,  and  even  Rome  itself? 
Are  they  mistrusted  and  denounced  by  the 
Catholic  body  at  large,  by  those  who  are  duti- 
ful children  of  the  church?  By  no  means. 
The  present  outbreaks  against  the  Society  of 
Jesus  are  nothing  more  than  the  triumphs  of 
an  infidel  radicalism,  which  exists  more  or 
less  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  which  has 
seized  upon  the  political  perturbations  of  the 
times  as  an  opportune  moment  for  aiming  a 
blow  at  religion  and  the  influence  of  the 
church,  through  the  mobocratic  agency  which 
under  these  circumstances  is  so  easily  placed 
in  the  ascendant.  We  may  hope,  therefore, 
with  reason  that,  if  the  friends  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  succeed 
in  their  hallowed  w'ork,  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  Jesuits  will  enjoy  that  pro- 
tection and  security  which  others  will  receive 
from  the  triumph  of  just  legislation.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  among  a portion  of 
the  Catholic  body  there  does  exist  in  reference 
to  the  Society  of  Jesus  a certain  degree  of 
prejudice  or  ignorance,  the  latter  being  more 
or  less  the  cause  of  the  former.  Some  hear 
a continual  outcry  against  the  Jesuits,  and 
they  know  not  how  to  account  for  it : others 
are  led  away  by  the  clamors  of  their  enemies, 
and  suppose  there  must  be  necessarily  some- 
thing true  in  them,  chiefly  because  the  order 
was  once  suppressed  by  the  Pope.  This  his- 
torical fact,  when  not  understood,  is  indeed 
calculated  to  impose  upon  the  mind.  It  has 
weight  with  some  Catholics  and  all  Protest- 
ants, who  falsely  imagine  that  Clement  XIV 
suppressed  the  order  because  the  charges 
against  it  were  true,  and  infer  that  the  Jesuits 
must  be  intriguing  men,  the  enemies  of  human 
liberty,  the  teachers  of  anti-social  doctiine8,&c. 
It  may  not  be  useless,  in  this  state  of  things, 
to  examine  critically  the  great  fact  of  the  sup- 
pression of  their  order  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. This  we  shall  do  in  our  next  number, 
and  we  promise  our  readers  a paper,  which 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject  and  its 
connection  with  the  passing  events  of  the  day, 
will  possess  considerable  interest.  As  to  those 
who  think  that  the  present  opposition  to  t' 
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Jesuits  is  ascribable  to  any  real  hostility  oti 
their  part  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  they 
must  either  be  very  ignorant,  or  far  advanced 
towards  fitness  for  a lunatic  asylum.  Indeed, 
when  we  see  men  perfectly  quiet  about  the 
influence  of  freemasons,  odd- fellows,  and  a 
thousand  other  associations  and  clubs,  of  a 
political  or  social,  and  sometimes  of  a secret 
character,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  yet  talk- 
ing about  the  few  Jesuits  in  the  world  under- 
mining the  institutions  of  freedom,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  these  alarmists  are  just  such 
meu  as  Jean  Jacques  Kousseau  had  in  his 
mind,  when  be  said : “ It  would  be  doing  them 
too  much  honor  to  imprwon  them ; it  would  be 
quite  enough  to  confine  them. 

France.— There  have  been  serious  riots  at 
Rouen  and  other  places.  The  elections  for 
the  national  convention  resulted  in  favor  of 
the  moderate  party,  and  on  the  4th  of  May  the 
delegates  met  at  Paris. 

Amongst  the  members  present,  besides  the 
government,  were  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  La- 
cordaire  (in  the  dress  of  a Dominican  friar), 
M.  de  Montelambert,  Odtllon  Barrot,  Dupin, 
Berryer,  Beranger,  Larochejaquelin  and  Bil- 
lault.  M.  Dupont  (de  la  Eure)  was  the  first 
of  the  government  who  entered,  followed 
closely  by  Lamartine  and  the  others.  M. 
Audry  de  Puyreveau,  senior  deputy,  took  the 
chair  as  president,  after  which  M.  Dupont 
ascended  the  tribune,  and  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing speech : 

Citizen  Representatives. — The  provisional 
government  bows  before  the  nation,  and  ren- 
ders homage  to  the  supreme  power  with 
which  you  are  invested.  Elected  of  the  peo- 
ple, welcome  to  the  great  capital  where  your 
presence  excites  a sentiment  of  happiness  and 
hope,  which  will  not  be  disappointed;  de- 
positories of  the  national  sovereignty,  you  are 
about  to  establish  new  institutions  upon  the 
large  basis  of  democracy,  and  to  confer  on 
France  the  only  constitution  fitting  for  her — 
a republican  constitution. 

You  know  whether  with  us  the  dictatorship 
has  been  any  more  than  a moral  power,  exer- 
cised amidst  the  difficult  circumstances  in 
which  we  were  placed.  Faithful  to  our  origin 
and  to  our  formed  convictions,  we  hesitate 
not  to  proclaim  the  nascent  republic  of  Feb- 
ruary.  To-day  we  inaugurate  the  labors  of 
the  national  assembly  to  that  cry  at  which  we 
will  always  rally — **  Vive  la  Republic.’*  (Ap- 
plause.) I 


French  EUetioni,  RioU,  — You  are  per- 
fectly right  in  many  of  your  observatioDS  upon 
the  result  of  the  elections  in  France.  It  is, 
indeed,  a pity  that  some  of  the  men  who  are 
at  the  head  of  certain  political  sects  have  not 
been  returned  to  the  new  parliament.  The 
systematical  opposition  they  have  met  with 
gives  them  an  air  of  penecution  and  exclu- 
sion of  which  they  are  naturally  disposed  ta 
make  the  most.  Their  deluded  followers  be- 
lieve that  the  bourgeoisie  are  afraid  of  the 
Sodaliste,  from  a feeling  of  selfishness,  and 
because  they  are  decided  to  maintain  their 
ground  as  long  as  possible.  There  may  be 
some  truth  in  this,  but  there  is  certainly  no 
less  delusion.  The  new-born  schools  have 
become  a bugbear,  because  their  general  ten* 
dencies  seem  to  imply  the  sacrifice  of  pro* 
perty  and  a total  destruction  of  the  iaii^y. 
Yet,  this  is  not  the  case  with  all  of  them; 
many  there  are  who  wish  to  work  their  way 
through  peaceful  means,  and  it  is  but  fair  to 
give  their  doctrines  a thorough  trial  before 
the  country,  in  questions  which  must  unavoid- 
ably be  discussed  by  the  new  parliament 
Many  an  error  might  have  thus  been  exploded, 
and  perhaps  a few  wholesome  truths  practi- 
cally applied  to  the  body  politic. 

If  you  look  to  the  riots  and  truly  melan- 
choly circumstances  which  have  attended  the 
elections  in  many  of  the  departments,  and 
more  particularly  at  Rouen,  you  will  observe 
that  the  rising  of  the  operatives  w^as  caused 
by  the  idea  that  they  were  not  represented  in 
the  national  assembly.  However  false  this 
notion  may  be,  it  has  been  ably  handled  by 
the  secret  and  anarchical  abettors  of  the 
movement.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that 
the  character  of  the  Rouen  manufactnreis,  at 
well  as  of  the  men  whom  they  usually  em- 
ploy, is  very  different  from  the  same  class  fa 
Paris  and  some  other  towns.  The  hard-heart- 
edness and  grinding  disposition  of  the  Noi^ 
man  employer  has  often  been  commented 
upon ; the  proprietors  of  the  cotton  mills  ait 
money-making  people,  who  think  very  little 
of  the  moral  wants  of  their  workmen.  The 
same  neglect  of  the  lower  classes,  the  same 
cold- hearted  ness  which  has  been  so  severe^ 
and  so  justly  animadverted  upon  in  England, 
exist  in  a degree  hardly  inferior  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Rouen.  The  elections,  therefore, 
may  be  rather  considered  as  a pretext  for  the 
late  bloody  outbreak  than  as  their  real  canst. 
The  laboring  population  has  long  bone  IM* 
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iiigi  of  hatred  towards  their  superiors,  and  so 
much  so  that  any  person  not  belonging  to 
their  own  class  is  refused  admission  in  the 
popular  clubs,  whilst  the  bourgeois  do  the 
same  for  the  workmen.  Such  a fact  alone, 
alter  the  late  revolution,  is  sufficient  to  char- 
acterise the  real  nature  of  the  dreadful  scenes 
which  have  just  disgraced  the  capital  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  undoubtedly 
expect  that  the  demons  of  civil  war  and 
anarchy  will  be  prowling  about  for  a time : 
the  tone  of  the  Rtforme  and  other  demagogi- 
cal papers ; the  constant  efforts  of  a Barbes, 
a Blaiiqui,  a Sobrier,  and  iuiii  qnanii,  will 
endeavor  to  overthrow  every  attempt  at  order 
and  peace,  that  will  not  bear  the  stamp  of 
their  own  infuriated  clique.  This  will  give 
rise  to  transient  commotions,  but  I cannot 
really  see  reasons  for  entertaining  such  alarms 
as  those  evinced  by  a letter  you  lately  quoted 
from  the  Morning  Chronicle.  The  character 
of  the  new  parliament  is  such  as  to  inspire 
more  confidence.  The  landed  interest  has 
many  representatives,  among  whom  we  may 
reckon  men  of  unblemished  character,  sound 
principles,  and  Christian  tendencies.  Here 
we  have  for  the  Catholic, party,  Montalem- 
bert,  De  Vogn4,  De  Falloux,  De  Montreuil, 
Larocbejaquelin,  Berryer,  Bechard,  Corme- 
fiin,  l.»asteyrie,  Buchez,  Bastide,  Corbon, 
liarcy,  without^eckoning  others  of  less  note. 
The  clergy  is  represented  by  L'acordaire,  three 
bishops,  the  Abbe  de  Cazales,  a man  of  great 
merit,  and  about  twelve  or  fifteen  other  mem- 
bers. And  let  us  remember  that  hundreds  of 
new  deputies  are  mostly  unknown,  as  far  as 
religious  principles  are  concerned.  But  one 
thing  IS  known,  viz : that  the  ouvriers  depu- 
ties are  by  no  means  hostile  to  Catholicism, 
and  that  more  opposition  is  to  be  expected  on 
that  head  from  the  members  belonging  to  the 
prejudiced  old  gauche  than  from  the  more  re- 
cent parties  which  are  beginning  to  form 
among  the  new  French  parliament. 

It  is  also  proper  to  observe  that  the  Catho- 
lics will  probably  obtain  great  advantages 
from  the  unity  that  may  henceforward  direct 
their  efforts.  They  will  now  be  altogether; 
4nd  who  can  tell  what  consequences  may  not 
suddenly  accrue  from  the  vivid  eloquence  of 
a Montalembert  and  a Lacordaire,  supported 
by  (he  presence  of  several  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy,  and  meeting  more  than 
usual  sympathies  among  a popular  audience  ? 
VoL.  VIL— No.  6.  30 


To  this  we  may  certainly  add  the  fact--and 
this  no  unimportant  one — that  the  most  en- 
lightened among  the  Legitimists  have  sin- 
cerely rallied  round  the  republican  standard, 
as  the  only  form  of  government  now  fit  for  the 
country. 

The  action  of  the  Catholics  in  the  parlia- 
ment will  also  be  greatly  supported  in  the 
press  by  the  journal  which  a few  men  of 
devotedness  and  true  Catholic  feeling  have 
founded,  under  the  guidance  of  the  celebrate'd 
Dominican  preacher.  The  'Ere  Nouvetle  is 
already  making  a rapid  progress  towards  real 
political  importance.  In  the  short  space  of 
one  fortnight  it  has  won  2,400  subscribers, 
without  reckoning  a large  number  of  copies 
sold  daily  about  the  streets  of  Paris.  To  what 
may  be  attributed  such  a favorable  circum- 
stance ? Partly  to  the  reputation  of  the  man 
who  got  up  the  paper ; but  partly,  also,  to  the 
line  which  has  been  followed  by  the  contribu- 
tors. They  adhere  to  a system  of  pacification 
congenial  to  Christian  charity,  without  llinch- 
ing  for  one  single  moment  from  the  strong 
principles  of  Christian  liberty.  They  wish  to 
make  their  way  through  the  world  of  political 
strife  by  a steadfast  adherence  to  practical 
faith  and  charity ; by  showing  that  the  labor- 
ing classes  have  more  to  expect  from  Cath- 
olicism than  from  any  school  whatsoever. 
They  will  have  to  encounter  many  diffi- 
culties,  but  they  are  already  certain  of  rallying 
many  a straggler  round  their  standard.  Time 
and  constancy  will  do  the  rest.  They  feel 
perfectly  confident  that  no  question  must  re- 
main by  them  unsearched,  unsifted ; and  in 
order  to  compass  the  momentous  matters  of 
our  times,  they  arc  resolved  to  devote  their 
whole  time  and  energies  to  such  investiga- 
tions and  studies. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Catholics,  as  well  as 
other  parties  in  France,  are  conscious  that 
the  maintenance  of  order  alone  can  insure  the 
supremacy  and  prevalence  of  such  doctrines 
as  are  truly  social ; and  therefore  we  are  every 
man  of  us  firmly  disposed  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice to  support  the  independence  of  the  na- 
tional assembly.  The  only  influence  exerted 
over  its  deliberations,  must  be  a moral,  a legi- 
timate influence,  obtained  either  within  its 
walls,  or  through  the  usual  course  of  the 
press.  And  this,  I believe,  will  be  brought 
about  the  more  easily  because  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  feels  the  deep  game  it  has 
to  play,  being  a question  of  existence  itself. 
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In  the  provinces,  there  are  ffreat  feel- 

ings of  alarm,  mingled  with  certain  }eaioa»ies 
against  Paris,  that  may  require  time  to  be 
worn  out ; bot  as  for  any  serious  thought  of 
federalism,  or  separation,  1 do  not  think  there 
b much  reason  to  fear  on  that  score.  The 
assembly  that  b to  meet  after  to-morrow,  or 
in  a few  days,  will  bare  much  to  do  in  order 
to  restore  some  life  to  the  prorbional  institu- 
tioDS,  and  to  g:ire  them  that  popular  form 
which  alone  can  make  them  of  any  ose;  it 
will  also  bare  to  combine  and  regulate  the 
diiferent  bases  of  taxation  ; but  w hen  once 
those  two  things  are  established  much  will 
have  already  been  done  for  the  provinces,  and 
their  actual  dbpositions  most  undergo  an  al- 
teration for  the  better. 

In  my  opinion,  the  far  greater  difficulty 
will  be  to  do  away  with  those  warlike  ener- 
gies which  are  so  apt  to  break  out  among  the 
French.  The  military  habits  arc  so  invete- 
rate, or  even  so  innate  among  them,  that  they 
can  hardly  refrain  from  thinking  themselves 
the  Quixotic  avengers  of  ail  wrongs,  and  the 
supporters  of  all  rights  in  tbb  northern 
world.  This,  undoubtedly,  proceeds  from  a 
noble  feeling  ; the  greater  pity  that  it  is  often 
mixed  up  with  ingredients  of  a less  laudable 
nature. — Cor.  of  Tablet. 

iTALr. — Rome. — The /emits. — The  corres- 
pondent of  the  Freeman's  Journal  (writing  on 
the  18th  ult.)  says; — Many  of  the  Jesuits  are 
now'  on  their  way  to  China,  and  other  far  dis- 
tant climes,  the  bearers  of  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  to  benighted  millions.  In  their  mis- 
fortunes they  have  met  with  the  sympathy  of 
all  good  men.  In  more  than  one  instance  the 
Protestants  and  the  members  of  the  Russiam 
Greek  church  have  generously  come  forward 
to  proffer  them  aid  and  assistance.  It  b with 
pair,  that  1 am  necessitated  to  mention  a con- 
trast to  such  instances  of  philanthropy.  In 
the  Circolo  Romano  (one  of  the  Roman  clubs) 
the  English  consular  agent  boasted  publicly 
of  his  having  exacted  the  highest  charge  from 
such  of  the  Jesuits  as  had  applied  to  him  for 
passports  for  England.  The  gentleman  in 
question  conceived  that  such  an  announce- 
ment would  meet  with  the  fullest  meed  of 
approval  in  an  atmosphere  notoriously  anti- 
Jeniiitn  al.  He  was  doomed  to  be  sorely  dis- 
ippoinfod.  One  of  his  hearers,  an  Italian 
gentleman,  did  not  hesitate  to  visit  him  with 
a robuke  which  he  will  not  easily  forget. 
The  Gregorian  University  (il  CoUegio  Ro- 


maxko),  lately  zsizar  'tia  x ww  iski- 

aged  by  tTiC  yr^fc'  gaiLjg  it 
college.  TiLa  arriiLreuiisr  wia  ^jsct 
the  parry  wtc«e  n wm 

mainly  direcTec  tc  ztf'zrrve  trsec  ir  "ne 
tioo  of  the  yoflti,  T i ctriia.  'Zn—zaiL. 
under  any  form.  enQt.7  tc  — mrsajae- 

Indeed,  the  Ui 

already  made  aa  ariionjni  u Zht 
ment  that  Ccwt^>s  wnn-jt-M  je 

placed  at  the  disrob.'ica.  a*  Ti^sr  cdisjcA. 
Their  object  is  lo  k^njvs.  a io*T-:?crLjr  lisc- 
tutioD  on  the  xncob  « Tiar  a 
they  succeed  in  tha  ntrys  wa  » iwei 

probably  a close  coeresc  pr.-nessen 

Orioli  and  SteriKXj  for  me  xresmmrr.  St  a 
late  ordinance  o(  the  m-iisisr  cc  iiAur*.  rae 
sum  of  800,000  Romix  crrwL*.  thru:*  iv  '•fxi- 
of  our  mooey,  b to  be  rtis**  m 

the  property  of  the  rc.^pjig  tooises.  TiJ 
will  press  ruinoxisJj  00  trie  ajrearr  aisioc 
means  of  the  two  Irish  cx>tr«*.s  ct  Oe- 
ment,  of  the  Dominicans,  ana  Si.  a 

Pusterola,  of  the  Augxistiniins- 
The  Epoca  of  Rome,  of  the  l?rr,  ai.i*:'ciirfs 
the  arrival  in  that  capital  of  the  oeiepiK  ol 
the  Neapolitan  government  to  ire  a:  w.n 
Italian  diet  and  league.  They  are  the  rrices 
of  Colobraoo  and  Luparano,  Gia- 

boa,  Casimir  di  Lieto,  the  d tite  of  Pmir  Pii- 
lavicino,  and  secretaries  Ruggero  Bougt-  szi 
Alfonso  Dragnnetti.  • 

The  armaments  are  going  forward  w ih  u 
much  spirit  as  ever.  3,(KK»  men  were  to  leive 
Naples  for  Lombardy  on  tbe  22d,  in  arii^oo 
to  those  already  despatched. 

On  tbe  16th  ult.  arrived,  in  eiceiJent  hea.^ 
and  spirits,  two  distinguished  dignitaries  of 
tbe  Irish  church,  the  archbishop  of  Tuam  10! 
tbe  bishop  of  Ardagb. — TaUeU 
“ Within  tbe  last  few  days  the  Jesuiis  of 
Rome  have  dispersed.  His  holiness  delayed 
bsuing  tbe  order  for  their  dispersion  until  tbe 
last  moment,  always  fondly  trusting  that  tbe 
storm  of  iireligion  would  blow  over:  but  tbe 
sky  was  momentarily  growing  darker  and  more 
lowering,  and  he  was  at  length  forced  to  yield. 
As  the  hurricane  was  extraordinarily  violent 
so  may  it  be  hoped  that  its  duration  will  be 
short.  To  show  how  preposterous  tbe  ideas 
which  are  generally  formed  of  the  wealth  of 
the  society,  when  the  moment  came  for  tbe 
separation  of  tbe  fathers  of  the  professed  bouse 
at  the  Gesu,  conceive  the  amount  that  was 
divided  amongst  the  community,  iucludiDf 
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the  venerable  old  general.  Just  sixty  Roman 
crowns  a piece  was  apportioned  to  each  indi- 
vidual, about  jClO  sterling;  their  funds  could 
reach  no  further.  You  may  rely  upon  this 
fict.  Indeed  at  this  moment  I have  been  in 
company  with  one  of  the  fathers  who  is  about 
starting  with  a companion  on  the  mission  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  their  all  in 
this  world  amounts  to  only  120  crowns,  say 
£20  sterling.  Many  of  the  most  talented  men 
of  the  society  are  now  on  their  way  to  Eng- 
land, amongst  others  De  Vico,  the  famous 
astronomer;  Secchi,  the  antiquariau ; Passag- 
lia  and  Perroni,  the  famous  theologians. 

“About  three  weeks  since  a sacrilege  was 
committed  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  which 
filled  all  Rome  with  indignation,  and  to  his 
holiness  was  the  cause  of  unspeakable  morti- 
fication. The  head  of  St.  Andrew,  the  apos- 
tle, was  abstracteti  from  the  grand  reliquary 
of  the  church,  and  all  search  and  inquiry  to 
procure  its  recovery  proved  futile.  Four 
days  back,  quite  unexpectedly,  the  relic  was 
brought  to  his  holiness  intact;  and,  strange  to 
lay.  the  many  valuable  jewels  and  brilliants 
which  were  set  in  the  silver  case  all  remain 
untouched.  The  fifth  was  kept  as  a festival 
of  thanksgiving  for  this  favor  of  Providence. 
In  the  afternoon  the  head  of  St.  Andrew  was 
carried  in  great  pomp  from  the  church  of  St. 
Andrea  Della  Valle  to  St.  Peter’s,  his  holiness 
walking  in  procession.” — Ib. 

Diatkof  the  Abbe  <U  Geramb. — Father  Marie- 
Joseph  de  Geramb,  Abbot  of  La  Trappe,  and 
procurator-General  of  his  order,  died  lately  at 
Home,  iu  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  His  obse- 
quies took  place  on  the  18th  ult.,  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Croce-di-Gierusalemme. 

The  Italian  Gfergv-~The  greatest  enthusi- 
asm has  been  shown  by  the  Italian  clergy  in 
the  cause  of  national  independence.  At  Mi- 
lan, the  archbishop  was  seen  on  the  barricades 
with  the  banner  of  Italy  in  one  hand,  and  a 
crucifix  in  the  other.  At  Mantua,  the  bishop 
summoned  the  governor  to  surrender  the  cita- 
del, and  saved  his  life  by  obliging  him  to  put 
on  the  Italian  cockade.  At  Turin,  the  Can- 
ons and  Cures  opened  a subscription  in  aid  of 
tbe  families,  members  of  which  had  taken 
arms  to  succor  the  Lombards.  From  one  end 
of  Italy  to  tbe  other  it  is  the  same.  The 
bishop  of  Savona  has  addressed  an  eloquent 
circular  to  his  clergy  asserting  the  duty  of  the 
priesthood  to  take  part  in  this  great  movement. 
**To  whom  does  it  belong,”  he  asks,  “ to  raise 


civil  and  social  virtues  to  the  elevation  of 
Christian  morality,  to  stamp  them  with  the 
form  and  the  dignity  of  religion,  if  not  to  the 
priest?”  He  appoints  charitable  subscriptions 
in  all  parts  of  his  diocess,  and  entreats  the 
clergy  to  take  the  initiative  in- that  holy  work. 
This  circular  excited  great  enthusiasm  in  the 
people.  They  flocked  in  crowds  to  thg  epis- 
copal palace,  crying,  **  Viva  Monsignor  Ric- 
cardi !”  Viva  the  zealous  preacher  of  frater- 
nal charity  and  of  patriotic  love!”  “Viva  Pio 
Nono!”  “ Viva  Julio  II  V'—Univert. 

Proposed  Italian  Diet. — It  is  now  a project 
seriously  discussed  to  assemble  at  Rome  an 
Italian  diet,  in  which  all  the  states  of  the  pen- 
insula may  have  their  representatives  to  debate 
on  the  general  affairs  of  Italy.  A correspond- 
ent of  tbe  Independence  says  that  the  basis  on 
which  the  federative  organization  of  Italy  is 
proposed  to  be  constituted  by  the  sovereigns 
who  now  co-operate  with  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
when  the  present  war  shall  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  is  reported  to  be  as  follows: — 
1.  Naples— 2.  Sicily — 8.  Pontifical  States — 
4.  Tne  Kingdom  of  Etruria,  comprehending 
the  present  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  and 
some  of  the  smaller  Duchies,  Pontremoli, 
Modena,  Lunigiana,  &c.— 6.  The  Lombardo- 
Venitian  States — 6.  Sanlinia.  Tbe  population 
of  these  states  will  be  as  follows:  Naples, 
6,600,000;  Sicily,  2,050,000;  Pontifical  States, 
8,000,000;  Etruria,  8,380,000;  Lombardo- 
Venetian,  4,800,000;  Sardinia,  4,700,000.  A 
line  of  fortresses  is  proposed ; unity  of  weights, 
measures  and  money;  and  the  abolition  of 
customs  for  tbe  interior  of  Italy.  The  diet 
would  be  held  under  the  presidency  of  the 
pope.  With  a view  to  this  the  Circolo,  a club 
of  the  most  enlightened  patriots  in  Rome, 
including  such  names  as  Rusconi,  Ventura, 
Orioli,  and  Azeglio,  sent  an  address  to  his 
holiness,  on  the  24th  ult.  They  say  in  it: 
“All  the  Italian  citizens  turn  themselves  to 
tbe  pontiff  who  began  the  resurrection  of 
Italy,  and  ask  him  to  give  to  his  holy  work 
its  last  completion.  The  Italian  people  feel 
their  nationality.  They  are  the  sons  of  the 
same  family,  and  seek  to  bind  the  compact  of 
fraternity  in  uniting  to  bjnd  themselves  around 
their  father  apd  their  liberator.  For  this  end 
the  undersigned  beg  of  your  holiness,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  take  measures  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  states  of  Italy,  convoked 
by  you,  assembling  themselves  at  Rome,  in  a 
national  parliament,  an  Italian  Diet.  M 
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holy  father!  in  this  shipwreck  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  earth,  in  this  sublime  restoration 
of  European  nationalities,  one  only  power 
remains  steadfast,  reposing  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  truth.  That  power  is  yours.  Your 
holiness  first  pronounced  the  intimation  of  the 
new  era  of  Italy  and  of  Europe : to  you  also 
does  it  belong  to  give  a new  splendor  to  the 
papacy  and  to  religion,  by  taking  up  the 
supreme  dignity  of  moderator  of  the  Italian 
people,  and  making  Rome  recover  her  moral 
and  civil  primacy,  not  in  Italy  only,  but  in 
Europe  and  in  the  whole  world.” — Contemn 
poraneo. 

Summary. — Spain  continues  quiet,  compa- 
ratively speaking. 

A good  deal  of  skirmishing  has  been  going 
on  between  Denmark  and  Holstein ; but  no 
other  great  battles  have  been  fought.  The 
Danes  were  victorious. 

Further  serious  encounters  have  taken  place 
between  the  republican  party,  (the  Schlesary 
Holsteiners,)  assisted  by  the  German  confed- 
erates, headed  by  the  Prussians,  and  the  forces 
of  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  scene  of  action 
took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Freeburg. 

There  has  been  frightful  disorder  and  con- 
fusion at  Posen,  between  the  peasantry  and 
the  military. 

A new  Austrian  constitution  has  been  pro- 
claimed, or  was  proclaimed,  on  the  25tb 
ultimo,  the  emperor’s  birth  day,  on  which 
occasion  there  was  great  rejoicing  throughout 
Austria. 

In  Italy  there  have  been  no  important  en- 
gagements, but  the  Austrians  gained  advan- 
tage in  several  skirmishes. 

Venice  is  closely  blockaded — all  communi- 
cations with  the  surrounding  shores  have  been 
cut  off.  Freviso  has  submitted. 

A deputation  from  Poland  is  about  starting 
for  St.  Petersburg  tp  petition  the  emperor  for 
the  restoration  of  the  constitution  of  1815. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  is  said  to  be  project- 
ing a scheme  for  the  union  of  all  the  Slavonic 
tribes  into  one  gigantic  federative  monarchy; 
and  thus  to  obtain  unlimited  sway  over  Eu- 
rope. According  to  one  account,  he  has  re- 
fused assistance,  overt  or  indirect,  to  Denmark ; 
while  another  states  that  a treaty  of  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  is  in  process  of  negotia- 
tion, or  has  actually  been  concluded,  between 
Russia,  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

Mehemet  AH  was  reported  to  be  on  the 
point  of  death. 


England.— The  chartist  agitation  still  con- 
tinues, notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  great 
demonstration  on  the  10th  of  April. 

About  fifty  members  of  the  House  of.Com- 
mons,  comprising  Messrs.  Hume,  Ck>bdeo, 
Bright,  Kershaw,  Sir  J.  Walmsley,  Colonel 
Thompson,  and  other  leading  reformers,  haiN 
ing  originated  a movement  in  favor  of  four  out 
of  the  six  points  of  the  charter,  meetings  have 
been  held  in  several  districts  throughout  Eng- 
land in  favor  of  the  project,  at  which  commit- 
tees were  appointed  consisting  of  electors  and 
working  men,  to  carry  out  the  objects  in  view, 
the  attainment,  by  legal  and  peaceable  means, 
of  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  other 
important  and  much  needed  reforms. 

The  new  government  security  bill,  desig- 
nated the  government  gagging  act,  which  has 
received  the  royal  assent,  appears  calculated 
rather  to  increase  than  allay  the  political  ex- 
citement in  Ireland ; it  is  calculated  to  sustain 
the  cause  of  the  chartists  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. 

Reform  meetings  were  taking  place  in  all 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  chartists 
recommence  their  sittings  in  National  Assem- 
bly on  the  24th  of  May. 

The  Jewish  disabilities  bill  was  passed  on 
the  4th  of  May. 

Cbnrerjionf.— The  Rev.  George  C.  Algar, 
M.  A.,  Fellow  of  University  college,  Oxford, 
has  conformed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
having  previously  resigned  his  fellowship  at 
University  college. — Church  and  State  Gazette, 

In  holy  week,  W.  H.  Archer,  Esq.,  of 
Chiswick,  was  received  into  the  church  by 
the  Rl.  Rev.  Dr.  Wiseman,  at  St.  Edmund’s 
college,  Herts. 

The  Very  Rev.  J.  B.  Palmer,  prior  of  the 
Cistercian  convent,  St.  Bernard’s,  kindly  in- 
forms us  of  the  reception  into  the  church,  on 
holy  Saturday,  of  Mr.  Newton,  of  London ; 
arid  of  Mr.  John  Carter,  an  aged  farmer,  of 
Wight  wick. — Tablet. 

Ireland. — Mr.  W.  S.  O’Brien  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  South,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  agitation  of  the  Young  Ireland 
party,  and  the  hon.  gentlemarf,  with  Mr.  Mit- 
chell and  Mr.  Meagher,  visited  Limerick  with 
that  object. 

The  population  of  that  county  had  been 
greatly  excited  by  inflammatory  addresses  cir- 
culated by  the  Old  Ireland  party,  stigmatising 
Mr.  Mitchell  as  the  ” calumniator  of  O’Con- 
nell,” and  as  the  **  slanderer  of  the  Catholic 
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religion;"  and  the  effigy  of  Mitchell,  with  a 
rope  round  the  neck,  was  borne  through  the 
streets  of  Limerick. 

In  this  state  of  feeling  of  the  Old  Irelanders 
a ioiree  was  giren  by  the  Sarsheld  Club,  Young 
Irelanders,  to  Messrs.  O’Brien,  Mitchell,  and 
'Meagher.  A frightful  riot  was  the  conse- 
quence. The  military  and  police  were  called 
out;  the  members  of  the  club  bred,  and  one 
man  was  killed.  The  house  having  been  bro- 
ken into  by  the  O’Connellites,  the  windows 
« and  doors  were  demolished,  and  Mr.  O’Brien 
only  escaped  after  having  received  some  vio- 
lent contusions  on  the  face. 

Mitchell  and  Meagher  contrived  to  elude  the 
populace  by  getting  away  in  disgui.se.  In  fact, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  the  military 
under  General  Napier,  who  interfered  between 
the  parties,  the  consequences  would  have  been 
much  more  serious. 

Position  of  the  Stale  TViofs.— Mr.  Mitchell’s 
pleas,  on  which  the  argument  is  to  be  taken 
on  Monday,  set  forth  that  the  first  indictments 
again.st  him  have  not  been  quashed,  and  that 
the  crown  cannot  legally  indict  him  by  crimi- 
nal information  for  the  same  charges  con- 
tained in  those  indictments,  and  his  counsel 
hold  that  a nolle  prosequi  is  not  equivalent  to 
cassetur  billa.  He  therefore  prays  judgment 
in  his  favor  on  the  information.  The  second 
plea  sets  forth  the  same  matter  in  substance, 
and  raises  the  question  of  privilege  on  the 
part  of  the  crown  to  proceed  by  ex-officio  in- 
formation, which  it  is  stated  has  often  been 
disputed,  but  that  there  is  no  precedent  for 
such  a course,  after  the  crown  has  obtained 
the  finding  of  a grand  jury  upon  a bill  of  in- 
dictment. The  pleas  are  signed  by  two  coun- 
sellors— SirC.  O’Loghlen  and  John  O’Hagon. 
There  is  great  doubt  whether  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench  will  or  will  not  rule  against 
Mr.  Mitchell ; but,  tn  any  case,  his  trial  cannot 
take  place  until  next  term^  nor  can  he  be  pre- 
vented from  bringing  a larit  of  error^  pending 
the  issue  of  which  by  the  house  of  lords ^ he  can- 
not be  called  up  for  judgment.  The  crown 
will  proceed  with  the  trials  of  Mr.  Smith 
O’Brien  and  Mr.  Meagher  in  the.arter  sittings, 
probably  about  next  Monday  week.  The 
summonses  for  the  special  jurors  will  be  issued 
forthwith . — Tablet. 

Destitution. — Death. — The  most  awful  des- 
titution prevails  in  and  about  Clifden,  and 
many  deaths  have  taken  place  from  want  of 
food.  One  of  the  most  frightful  acts  to  which 


man  may  be  driven  by  hunger  and  disappoint- 
ment occurred  in  Connemara  a few  days  since. 
It  appears  that  of  the  applicants  for  food  at  a 
relieving  officer’s  depot  in  that  district,  many 
hungry  poor  creatures  had  to  depart  without 
receiving  any  assistance,  while  some  few  did. 
A poor  boy,  who  had  received  about  a stone  of 
meal,  while  on  his  way  home,  was  joined  by 
one  of  the  men  who  had  been  disappointed  in 
bis  hope  of  receiving  some  food  for  his  starv- 
ing family ; soon  alter  an  altercation  took  place 
about  the  meal,  and,  melancholy  to  relate,  in 
his  state  of  misery  and  desperation,  the  disap- 
pointed man  murdered  the  unfortunate  boy  in 
order  to  possess  himself  of  the  stone  of  meal ! 
An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  by  Andrew 
Hosty,  Esq.,  coroner,  and  a verdict  returned 
accordingly.  Pestilence,  the  usual  attendant 
on  famine,  is  making  dreadful  havoc  in  this 
poor  neglected  district.  In  one  village  where 
there  were  over  one  hundred  and  forty  inha- 
bitants, only  three  now  survive ! Is  the  coer- 
cion bill  the  only  remedy  a vigilant  or  wise 
government  can  provide  for  such  a state  of 
want  and  misery.  So  echoes  an  English  par- 
liament.— Tuam  Herald. 

Deaths  by  starvation.-— The  Rev.  Mr.  Henr^, 
P.  P.,  Bunenaden,  county  Sligo,  ip  a memorial 
to  the  lord-lieutenant,  complained  that  the  fol- 
lowing persons  met  their  deaths  by  hunger, 
owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  guardians  of  the 
Boyle  union : Kilshalvey  electoral  division.— 
Mrs.  Kilkenny  and  child — after  several  appli- 
cations for  relief  in  vain;  Mary  Connell,  found 
dead  by  a rick  of  turf;  Philip  M’Gow’an’s  wife 
and  daughter;  Bryan  Flannagan,  found  dead 
by  the  road-side ; widow  Davy’s  daughter ; 
Andrew'  Davey. Kilturra  electoral  divi- 

sion.— John  May  and  son ; Pat  Marren,  widow 
Corlely,  John  O’Hare,  John  Healy’s  tw’O 
daughters.  Other  deaths  from  starvation  took 
place  previous  to  my  first  communication  to 
your  excellency  not  included  in  this  list.  The 
lord-lieutenant  ordered  an  inquiry,  and  the  al- 
legations of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henry  were  most 
fully  proved.  The  poor  law  commissioners 
will  therefore  doubtless  remove  those  person- 
ages.— Cork  Examiner. 

Evictions.  —The  Limerick  Reporter  gives  the 
particulars  of  a case  in  Clare  in  which  the  act 
of  Mr.  Blake  was  imitated,  and  a number  of 
poor  csealures,  who  had  gone  to  the  out-dopr 
relief  depots  to  obtain  the  usual  rations,  found 
their  houses  levelled  on  their  return.  The 
unhappy  beings,  it  states,  bewailed  their  fate 
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Inng  into  the  night  that  vflw  them  house- 
less. 

Outrage. — Th^  accounts  of  outrage  upon 
property  in  the  papers  are  very  numerous,  es- 
pecially in  the  district  where  Tipperary  and 
the  King's  and  Queen’s  counties  adjoin  each 
other.  Four  persons  have  been  arrested  in 
Ballyshannon,  charged  with  Hibbonism.  The 
Carlow  Sentinel  speaks  of  the  manufacture  of 
pikes  being  openly  pursued  there.— Corxesp. 
of  Daily  News. 

Harvest  Prospects. — From  all  sides  the  ac- 
counts as  to  the  activity  in  sowing  crops  and 
the  prospects  of  a good  harvest  are  most 
cheering. — Tablet. 

The  Protestant  Repeal  Association. — The 
committee  of  this  body  have  addressed  a circu- 
lar to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  in  which  they 
invite  their  brethren  to  demand  repeal  with 
“ a firm  and  decisive  voice.”  After  expound- 
ing the  principles  of  the  body,  they  set  forth 
the  objections  urged  by  Protestants  to  the 
severance  of  the  union,  and  answer  them  in 
their  own  fashion. — Corresp.  of  Daily  News, 

The  Orangemen  of  Armagh. — At  a meeting 
of  the  Grand  Orange  Lodge  of  the  county 
Armagh,  held  at  Armagh  on  Tuesday,  the 
25th  inst.,  Sir  Wm.  Veiner,  Bart.,  M.P.,  grand 
master,  in  the  chair,  the  several  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted,  in  which  they  say: 

We  are  fast  friends  to  British  connection. 
Our  principles — our  interests— our  affections 
bind  us  to  it.  So  long  as  its  great  purpose  is 
respected,  we  will,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power, 
maintain  it;  and  we  pledge  ourselves,  in  the 
spirit  of  a declaration  recently  made  by  the 
first  minister  of  the  crown,  that,  ‘while  we 
have  life,  and  breath,  and  strength,’  we  will 
appear  at  the  command  of  our  beloved  sove- 
reign, and  peril  our  fortunes  and  our  lives  to 
preserve  her  kingdom  undivided.”  (Signed 
by  the  chairman,  and  by  the  district  master, 
on  behalf  of  228  Lodges.) — Tablet. 

Catholic  Clergy. — The  Cork  Examiner  states 
that  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Milk-street 
deanery,  diocess  of  Kerry,  on  Wednesday  last : 
**  Resolved — That  in  the  present  agitated  state 
of  public  feeling  in  this  district,  we  feel  bound 
thus  publicly  to  declare  our  deliberate  convic- 
tion, that,  notwithstanding  our  earnest  desire 
to  promote  peace  and  obedience  to  th^consti- 
tuted  authorities,  our  best  exertions  will  not 
be  effectual,  unless  the  government  do  imme- 
diately restore  to  our  country  its  own  legisla- 


ture, a measure  which  we  look  upon  as  prac- 
ticable, and  the  only  one  calculated  to  remove 
the  distress  and  embarrassment,  and  discon- 
tent, under  which  all  classes  in  society  are 
laboring.  P.  Fitzpatiick,  P.P.,  V.F.,  Mill- 
street;  Daniel  Healey,  C.C.,  ditto;  Thomas 
Maginn,  C.C.,  ditto;  John  Naughtin,  P.P,. 
Kilneen;  Michael  Naughtin,  C.C.,  ditto;  Ed- 
mund Fitzgerald,  P.P.,  East  Kilcummin;  John 
Tuomy,  P.P.,  Dromtariff;  J.  Scollard,  C.C., 
ditto.” 

The  Freeman's  Journal  contains  an  address  ^ 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  150  of 
the  clergy  of  Meath,  to  her  Majesty,  urging 
the  necessity  of  a repeal  of  the  union. 

The  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  the  Diocess  of 
Ferns. — Repeal. — The  Most  Rev.  the  Bishop, 
and  the  very  reverend  and  reverend  the  clergy 
of  the  diocess  of  Ferns  have  signed  a memo- 
rial to  the  queen,  informing  her  Majesty  of 
the  really  alarming  state  of  Ireland,  and  pray- 
ing her  Majesty  to  exercise  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, in  order  to  restore  peace  and  prosperity  to 
this  too  long  afflicted  country,  by  giving  orders 
to  have  convened  in  Dublin,  with  as  muchde- 
spatch  as  possible,  a parliament  of  the  lords  and 
commons  of  Ireland. — Wexford  Independent. 

Address  of  Loyalty  to  the  Q^een, — At  a pa- 
rochial meeting,  held  in  Dungiven  chapel- 
yard,  on  the  28d  ult.,  the  Rev.  P.  M‘Fiely,  P. 
P.,  in  the  chair,  an  address  of  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  Queen  Victoria,  imploring  her 
most  gracious  majesty  to  restore  the  Irish  Par- 
liament, was  proposed  by  Mr.  Henry  Morri- 
son, and  passed  unanimously. — Belfast  ^nd. 

Denmark. — The  war  in  the  North,  now  that 
it  is  fairly  set  in  motion,  is  turning  very  deci- 
dedly against  the  Danes.  The  Prussians,  after 
rather  sluggishly  moving  northwards  for  some 
time,  have  stormed  Schleswig  and  Flensburg, 
and,  if  a few  more  successes  be  gained,  will 
drive  the  Danes  out  of  the  duchy.  Denmark 
is  not  destitute  of  the  means  of  reprisal,  and 
a blockade  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser  will  soon 
bring  great  distress  upon  the  commerce  of 
Prussia.  As  to  the  prospects  of  a general  war 
in  the  Northern  kingdom,  the  intelligence 
seems  as  yet  contradictory.  Whilst  the  tak- 
ing of  Schleswig  was  uncertain,  there  were 
rumors  of  a league  between  Russia.  Sweden, 
and  Denmark;  now,  a more  definite  statement 
appears  that  the  Czar  will  not  help  Denmark, 
unless  the  Prussians  seise  upon  purely  Danish 
provinces.  Denmark  seems,  therefore,  to  be 
left  to  its  own  resources. — TabUL 
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J HUtory  of  England  from  the  fint  invasion  by 
the  Romans  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  IVUliam  III.  By  John  Lingard,  D.  IX 
A new  edition,  &.C.,  vol.  1.  New  York: 

£.  Danigan  &&  Brother.  London : C.  Dol- 
man. 12ino. 

The  history  of  England  by  Dr.  Lingard  has 
passed  through  several  editions  since  its  first 
appearance  seventeen  years  ago,  and  has  ob- 
tained a deservedly  wide  circulation,  super- 
seding in  a great  measure  the  other  histories 
of  England.  It  is  admitted  by  all  unpreju- 
diced men  to  be  the  most  accurate  and  impar-  | 
tial  narrative  of  events  in  that  country,  a 
character  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  un- 
biased reader  not  to  concede  to  the  author. 
The  style  of  Dr.  Lingard  is  chaste  and  digni- 
6ed,  worthy  of  the  grave  subject  which  he 
treats,  and  pleasing  by  the  elegance  of  his 
diction.  The  present  edition  has  been  con- 
siderably improved  and  enlarged  by  the  au- 
thor ; several  important  parts  have  been 
nearly  rewritten.  It  is  also  printed  on  fine 
paper  and  is  embellished  with  a well  execu- 
ted portrait  of  the  able  historian.  The  work 
will  be  completed  in  thirteen  volumes,  one  of 
which  will  appear  every  month. 

History  of  England  from  the  invasion  of  Julius 
C<tsar  to  the  reign  of  Victoria.  By  Mrs. 
Markham,  &cc.  New  York ; D.  Appleton 
Co.  Philadelphia:  Geo.  S.  Appleton. 
12mo.  Pp.  387. 

The  author  of  this  work  was  the  wife  of  a 
Protestant  clergyman,  and  this  circumstance 
alone  would  lead  us  to  suspect,  though  would 
not  itself  establish  its  inaccuracy.  An  ex- 
amination of  its  contents,  however,  will  easily 
•how  that  the  history  is  pretty  much  a one- 
sided story,  containing  many  misstatements, 
and  strongly  marked  by  sectarian  views.  The 
following  extract  will  serve  to  exhibit  the 
writer’s  ignorance  or  bad  faith.  Alter  hav- 
ing alluded  to  the  penances  performed  by  El- 
frida,  who  had  murdered  her  step-son  in  order 
to  place  her  own  ofispring  on  the  throne,  the 
writer  says : 

♦•In  those  superstitious  times,  when  any 
one  bad  committed  a crime,  instead  of  making 
amends  for  it  in  a proper  way  by  sincere  re- 
pentance, and  by  repairing  to  the  utmost  the 
harm  he  bad  done,  the  monks  used  to  persuade 
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him  to  do  penance,  &c.  To  d&‘7>ewffnce,  was 
often  to  go  barefoot,  or  to  sleep  on  a hard 
board  instead  of  a bed,  or  to  do  something 
else  which  should  vex  the  body ; but  which 
would  not  make  the  heart  or  temper,  from 
which  the  fault  arose,  at  all  the  better.  It 
was  then  common  for  priests  to  exhort  rich 
sinners  to  leave  their  money  at  their  deaths  to 
build  cburolies  and  monasteries.  Indulg- 
ences were  privileges  that  were  to  be  bought, 
allowing  people  to  do  things  which  were  for- 
bidden ; but  which  still  they  had  a mind  to  do. 
For  instance,  it  was  against  the  rules  of  the 
church  to  eat  butter  during  lent:  but  by  pay- 
ing a priest  for  liberty  to  eat  butter,  any  per- 
son was  permitted  to  eat  it  in  lent.” 

The  misrepresentation  both  of  doctrine  and 
fact  in  this  passage,  is  quite  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  lady  authoress  would  have  been  much 
better  employed  in  churning  butter  than  in 
writing  a history  for  her  children. 

Rose  of  Tannenbourg;  a moral  tale.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French.  Philadelphia:  W, 
J.  Cunningham.  Baltimore:  John  Murphy. 
18mo.  Pp.  214. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  enter- 
taining stories  that  we  have  met  with  for 
years.  The  plot  is  well  conceived,  natural, 
and  happily  sustained  throughout,  which  im- 
parts a lively  interest  to  the  narrative,  and 
gives  a relish  for  the  excellent  instruction  it 
conveys.  Though  it  is  intended  chiefly  for 
young  persons,  it  will  be  read  with  pleasure 
and  profit  even  by  those  of  maturer  years. 
Rose  of  Tannenbourg  displays  a beautiful  ex- 
ample of  filial  piety  and  docility,  and  her 
parents  are  models  for  ail  who  have  been 
called  to  the  responsible  guardianship  and 
training  of  youth. 

Preparation  for  Death ; or  Considerations  on 
the  Eternal  Maxims  ; useful  for  all  as  a book 
of  meditations,  ^c.  By  St.  Alphonsiis  M. 
Liguori.  Boston  : Thomas  Sweeney.  Bal- 
timore : J.  Murphy.  18rao.  pp.  896. 

This  work  consists  of  a series  of  medita- 
tions, which  have  for  their  object  to  establish 
the  Christian  in  the  solid  practice  of  virtue, 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  they  are  from 
the  pen  of  St.  Liguori  to  be  convinced  of  their 
high  character,  and  the  great  utility  that  may 
be  derived  from  their  use.  They  have  been 
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80  arranged  by  their  distin^ished  author,  that 
they  will  serve  either  for  the  purposes  of  pri- 
vate devotion,  or  to  supply  clergymen  with 
matter  for  their  instructions  to  the  faithful. 
Tales  explanatory  of  the  Sacraments.  By  the 
authoress  of  Geraldine,  &c.  Philadelnhia: 
W.  J.  Cunningham.  Baltimore:  J.  Mur- 
phy. 18mo.  pp.  252. 

On  former  occasions  we  bore  testimony  to 
the  value  of  this  work,  when  it  appeared  in 
separate  parts.  We  again  recommend  it  to 
our  readers,  as  an  entertaining  and  useful 
book.  It  is  embellished  with  a handsome 
frontispiece  representing  the  administration  of 
baptism. 

Euclid's  Elements,  or  Second  Lessons  in  Ge~ 
omelry.  By  D.  McCurdy.  New  York: 
Collins,  Brother  & Co.  12rao.  pp.  156. 

The  compiler  of  this  book  has  rendered  good 
service  to  mathematical  science,  by  presenting 
the  elements  of  Euclid,  without  the  perplex- 
ing repetitions  which  encumber  other  editions 
of  that  great  work. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1848.  Its  causes, 
actors,  events  and  influences.  By  G.  G.  Fos- 
ter and  Thos.  D.  English,  with  illustrations. 
Phila.:  G.  B.  Zieber  Co.  8vo.  Pp.  222. 
The  precocity  of  a work,  which  professes  to 
exhibit  the  causes,  actors,  events  and  influences 
of  the  revolution  just  accomplished  in  France, 
would  naturally  lead  a retlecting  person  to 
suspect  that  it  cannot  be  a very  well  digested 
narrative.  It  has  been  got  up  too  hastily  to 
possess  that  solidity  and  authority  which  will 
devate  it  above  the  ephemeral  nroiluctions  of 
the  day.  With  the  exception  however  of  a 
few  extravagant  opinions,  the  book  contains  a 
good  deal  of  interesting  matter  relative  to  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats,  though  it  has  been 
thrown  together  too  carelessly.  This  circum- 
stance will  account  for  the  narrative  being 
frequently  superficial  and  obscure.  The  ac- 
count of  the  recent  revolutions  in  France  and 
other  European  countries  is  made  up  chiefly 
from  the  reports  which  have  appeared  in 
various  public  journals,  to  which  other  infor- 
mation has  been  added  throwing  light  upon 
the  state  of  difl'erent  parts  of  Europe,  prior  to 
the  late  political  changes. 

Popular  Library  of  instruction  and  Amusement, 
illustrated.  By  J.  G.  Chapman.  N.  York: 
E.Dunigan&Bro".  Balt.:  J. Murphy.  18mo. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  Dunigan  two 
numbers  of  his  popular  library,  the  first  en- 
titled the  Redbreast,  from  the  German  of 
Schmid,  and  the  second  the  Forget  me  not, 
from  the  same  author.  The  reputation  of 
Canon  Von  Schmid,  as,a  writer  of  instnictive 
and  amusing  stories  for  young  persons,  is  un- 
surpassed, if  indeed  it  is  equalled,  and  the 
publication  of  his  tales,  in  addition  to  the 
many  others  which  we  possess  of  a similar 
character,  though  less  skilfully  executed,  will 
afford  parents  every  opportunity  of  providing 
their  chihiren  with  reading  of  the  most  enter- 
taining and  useful  description.  The  popular 
library  is  beautifully  printed,  and  is  embel- 
lished with  numerous  illustrations  that  render 
it  very  attractive. 


Pa  mphlets.  1 . DevelopmenU  of  Protestantism  ; 
from  the  Dublin  Review.  Cincinnati : Con- 
ahan  and  Brother. 

2.  Lectures  on  Religious  subjects,  chiefly  doc- 
trinal. By  the  Rt.  Rev.  N.  Wiseman,  D.  D. 
bishop  of  Melipotamus  and  pro-vicar  apos- 
tolic L.  D.  New  York : E,  Dunigan  and 
Brother.  London:  C.  Dolman. 

8.  A Sermon  preached  on  behalf  of  the  aged  poor 
society  of  London,  at  St.  Patrick's  chapel, 
Soho,  Dec.  Vlth,  1847.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  N. 
Wiseman.  London:  C.  Dolman. 

4.  A few  remarks  on  the  Social  and  PolUicai 
condUion  of  British  Catholics.  By  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  and  Surrey.  London  : C.  Dol- 
man. 

6.  Diplomatic  Relations  with  Rome,  in  a letter 
from  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  to  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  Surrey.  London  : C.  Dolman. 
6.  Fourteenth  Anniversary  Address  before  the 
St.  Peter's  Benevolent  Society  of  Cincinnati  : 
Dec.  SOth,  1847.  By  Charles  Anderson, 
Esq.  Cincinnati : Conahan  and  Brother. 
The  first  of  these  pamphlets,  from  the  Dub- 
lin Review,  is  an  admirable  summary  of  Pro- 
testant history,  than  which  nothing  more  is 
requisite  for  the  candid  inquirer  alter  truth, 
to  convince  him  that  the  reformation  was  an 
imposture,  a miserable  delusion,  and  the  very 
antagonism  of  Christianity  as  it  was  estab- 
lished by  its  Divine  Founder.  This  is  a valu- 
able document  for  distribution  among  Protest- 
ants. No.  2.  is  the  first  of  a series  of  lectures 
delivered  by  Dr.  Wiseman  during  the  lent  of 
the  present  year,  for  the  instruction  both  of 
Catholics  and  others  not  members  of  the  true 
church.  It  contains  some  reflections  on  the 
general  character  of  Christian  truth  as  obnox- 
ious to  the  world.  No.  3 is  an  appeal  of  the 
same  distinguished  prelate  in  behalf  of  the 
aged  poor,  vvhose  peculiar  claims  to  the  charity 
of  the  faithful  he  exposes  with  great  force. 
No.  4 is  rather  a superficial  essay  on  three 
points  of  great  importance,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Catholic  church  respecting  obedience  to  the 
civil  power,  the  duties  of  its  pastors  to  the 
people,  and  the  political  obligations  mutually 
of  Catholics  and  those  who  differ  from  them 
in  faith.  No.  6 is  a refutation  of  the  objec- 
tions made  in  the  British  legislature  against 
admitting  an  ecclesiastic  as  an  envoy  from 
the  court  of  Rome.  This  restrictive  clause 
in  the  bill  is  clearly  proved  to  be  unjust. 
No.  6 is  an  able  discourse  on  the  subject  of 
benevolence  to  the  orphan.  The  author  views 
it  philosophically,  religiously,  and  in  reference 
to  St.  Peter’s  society  historically.  In  the  third 
part  of  the  address,  which  is  excellent  in  mat- 
ter, we  find  the  following  inaccuracies  of  ex- 
pression which  it  may  be  well  to  indicate. 

•*  It  was  my  desire to  have  pursued  quite 

a different  course.”— “ That  purpose  was  to 
have  given  a succinct,  yet  regular  account, 
gtc.”— “I  had  also  intended  to  have  devoted, 
&c.”  Quandoque  bonus  dormilat  Homerus. 

We  have  received  The  Italian  Sketch  Book, 
by  Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  and  shall  pay  our 
respects  to  the  author  next  month. 
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SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  JESUITS  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1.  Clement  XIV  tt  Us  JesuiUs.  Par  J.  Cretineau  Joly.  Parit : 8ro. 

CUment  XIV,  and  the  Jesuits,  By  J.  Cretineau  Joly. 

9.  Paurquoiy  par  qui  ei  comment  Vordre  des  Jesuites  fat  proserit,  au  XVIII  siecU,  en  Portugdly  en 
France,  en  Espagne,  et  en  JtaUe.  D’aprei  M.  Le  Comte  Alexis  de  St.  Priest.  Paris : Waillie. 
ISmo. 

IVhy,  by  Whom,  and  How  was  the  Order  of  Jesuits  suppressed  in  the  XVIIl  century,  in  Portugal, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy?  From  the  work  of  Count  St.  Priest. 


OWN  with  the  Je- 
suits, is  the  cry  dow 
frequently  heard  amid 
the  violent  commo- 
tions that  shake  the 
European  continent. 
Among  republicans 
the  Jesuits  are  accus- 
ed of  being  hostile 
to  democratic  institu- 
tions : among  mon- 
archists they  are 
charged  with  being 
the  enemies  of  the 
throne.  Some  de- 
nounce them  under 
the  pretence  of  med- 
dling too  much  in 
political  affairs:  others  cry  out  because 
they  do  not  take  part  in  such  matters  \ 
and  thns  the  inconsistency  of  their  adver- 
saries furnishes  the  ground  of  their  vindi- 
cation I while  it  shows  that  the  opposition 
VoL.  VIL— No.  7.  31 


to  their  order  is  to  be  sought  elsewhere 
than  in  its  pretended  incompatibility  with 
popular  liberty.  The  secret  source  of 
this  opposition  is  the  hatred  of  the  Cath- 
olic church.  The  enemies  of  Catholicity 
have  clamored  against  the  Jesuits  ever 
since  the  origin  of  the  society  : but  in  the 
eighteenth  century  this  warfare  against 
them  reached  its  utmost  violence  in  the 
combined  elements  of  corruption  and  false- 
hood which  then  prevailed,  and  which 
succeeded  eventually  in  wresting  from  a 
feeble  pontiff  an  act  declaratory  of  their 
dissolution.  This  deadly,  and  to  a cer- 
tain degree,  triumphant  opposition  to  the 
society  has  never  passed  away.  It  is  still 
witnessed  in  the  writings  and  doings  of 
radicalism  and  infidelity : and  its  effects 
are  more  or  less  visible  in  the  prejudices 
of  those  who  otherwise  have  a respect 
for  religion.  The  suppression  of  the  Je- 
suits by  the  sovereign  pontiff,  is  referred 
to  as  a standing  argument  by  their  ene- 
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mies,  while  it  presents  even  to  the  unin- 
formed Catholic  something  plausible  at 
least,  against  the  society.  Let  us  then 
intrestigate  this  great  historical  question. 
The  works  which  head  this  article  will 
enable  us  to  place  this  subject  in  a proper 
light  before  our  readers.  They  will  un- 
fold to  us  the  secret  combinations  and  un- 
righteous motives  which  led  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  society,  and  prove  beyond 
the  reach  of  doubt  that  the  Jesuits  were 
the  innocent  victims  of  the  combined  des- 
potism of  debased  monarchs  and. calum- 
niatory sophists;  that  refusing  to  flatter 
the  vices  of  kings  or  the  dreams  of  philo- 
sophers, they  were  crushed  amid  the  hate 
of  antagonistic  parties. 

By  a strange  coincidence,  the  docu- 
ments which  furnish  the  materials  of  Mr. 
Cretineau  Joly’s  work,  and  which  so  ma- 
ny were  interested  in  destroying,  and  so 
many  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed, 
fell  into  the  same  hands,  which  bad  been 
previously  rendered  illustrious  by  an  ad- 
mirable history  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
‘‘  In  the  course  of  a journey  which  I had 
occasion  to  make  into  the  north  and  mid- 
dle of  Europe,’’  says  the  author,  “ for 
the  preparation  of  a work  entirely  poli- 
tical; Providence  enabled  me  to  discover 
by  means  of  unpublished  documents,  the 
hidden  plots  which  brought  about  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits.  In  the  crowd 
of  documents  connected  with  all  ages  and 
all  countries, .which  I procured  partly  by 
solicitation,  partly  by  research,  and  partly 
by  the  spontaneous  kindness  of  others, 
there  were  some  having  reference  to  the 
destruction  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  As 
an  historian  of  the  society  I felt  an  inter- 
est in  examining  into  the  truth  and  falsity 
of  the  charges  against  its  members.  I 
postponed  my  other  investigations  of  past 
and  present  history,  though  very  impor- 
tant; and  determined  to  probe  to  the  bot- 
tom this  mystery  concerning  the  Jesuits. 
After  a toilsome  research,  I secured  the 
first  despatches ; the  rest  flowed  in  from 
all  sides.  The  correspondences  of  Car- 
dinab  and  diplomatists,  the  instructions 


of  kings  and  ministers,  written  tesiin/.^ny, 
letters  which  would  give  light  to  preju- 
dice though  blind  from  infancy,  came 
forth  from  chancery  offices,  archives  and 
portfolios  in  which  they  had  slept  for  more 
than  half  a century.  The  conclave  of 
1769  which  elected  Ganganelli  to  the  pa- 
pacy, is  unfolded  to  my  view  with  all  its 
obliquities.” 

The  author  was  in  possession  of  all  the 
communications  which  passed  between 
De  Bernis,  the  French  cardinal,  Aube- 
terre,  the  French  ambassador,  and  Choi- 
seul,  prime  minister  of  Louis  XV,  those 
of  Roda,  minister  of  grace  and  justice  in 
Spain,  Cardinal  Orsini  of  Naples,  and  Car- 
dinal Malvezzi,  archbishop  of  Bologna. 
Around  these  guilty  chiefs  gathered  other 
secondary  spirits;  Campomanes  confidant 
of  d’Aranda,  Cardinal  Andrew  Corsini, 
Azpuru,  Almeida,  d’Azara,  Monino, 
count  of  Florida  Blanca,  D’Osma,  con- 
fessor of  Charles  of  Spain,  Dufour,  an 
intriguing  French  Jansenist,  and  Paglia- 
rini,  a bookseller,  who,  after  being  con- 
demned to  the  gallies  at  Rome,  was  raised 
by  Portugal  to  the  rank  of  diplomatist. 
From  a diligent  and  scrupulous  study  of 
all  the  documents  passing  between  these 
parties,  the  author  has  constructed  his 
work.  Its  publication  at  first  gave  him 
great  embarrassment,  as  many  whom  he 
esteemed  among  the  princes  of  the  church, 
and  even  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  him- 
self opposed  bis  purpose.  The  latter  be- 
sought him  almost  to  tears,  in  the  name 
of  his  order  and  the  Holy  See,  to  refrain 
from  the  publication.  Others  equally  dis- 
tinguished in  the  church  look  diflerent 
views  and  supported  them  by  venerable 
authority.  Justice  at  last  overcame  all 
other  considerations;  he  was  unwilling 
that  the  innocent  should  be  the  victims  of 
injustice,  while  the  guilty  parries  were 
set  up  by  their  accomplices  as  models  of 
probity  and  virtue.  The  only  charity  that 
a historian  can  practise  is  justice. 

The  second  work  that  we  have  indi- 
cated, is  an  abridgment  of  a history  writ- 
ten by  Coant  Alexb  de  St.  Priest,  bteiy 
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^ .t^r  of  France.  The  writer  was  no 
friend  to  the  Jesuits:  be  undertook  to  ex- 
amioe  the  question  of  the  suppression, 
priocipally  in  its  diplomatic  aspect,  with 
the  expectation  of  discovering  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  times,  the  evidence  of  those 
dangerous  principles  and  crooked  acts 
which  have  been  imputed  to  the  society 
by  its  enemies,  and  have  been  made  a 
pretext  for  the  general  outcry  against  it. 
But,  after  all  his  researches,  this  evidence 
did  not  appear.  He  found,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  abolition  of  tbe  society  had 
been  produced  by  causes  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  the  supposed  corruption  of 
its  members.  His  testimony,  therefore, 
founded  as  it  is  upon  a diligent  investi- 
gation of  the  subject,  and  coming  from 
one  rather  unfavorable  to  the  Jesuits,  can- 
not fail  to  be  considered  as  a triumphant 
vindication  of  their  order.  The  work  of 
J.  Cretineau  Joly  fully  concurs,  in  the 
main,  with  the  statements  of  M.  St.  Priest, 
and  as  it  takes  a more  general  view  of  the 
question,  we  shall  conhne  ourselves  to  it 
in  the  following  narrative.  The  labors  of 
either  historian  will  be  sufficient  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Count  Montalembert’s  decla- 
ration, that  tbe  proscription  of  the  Jesuits 
in  the  eighteenth  century  was  “ the  great- 
est iniquity  of  modern  times.”* 

So  long  as  the  Jesuits  had  to  labor  and 
battle  only  against  the  instinctive  cruelty 
of  savages,  the  periodical  bate  of  Hugue- 
nots, Jansenists  and  Universities,  they 
were  always  equal  to  the  separate  or  com- 
bined attacks  of  their  adversaries,  and 
often  filled  their  ranks  with  division  and 
confusion.  Proclaiming  the  principle  of 
obedience  to  constituted  authorities,  they 
had  found  support  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception under  all  forms  of  government. 
But  a new  species  of  contest  was  now  to 
begin : a new  ally  was  added  to  their  old 
enemies,  a new  school,  which  flattered 

^ * It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  at  Rome  hare  expressed  to 
J.  Cretineau  Joly  their  high  approbation  of  his 
effort  to  riodicate  the  Society  of  Jesus,  by  dis- 
clofiog  to  the  world  the  true  causes  of  their  sup- 
pression. 


kings  whilst  it  sapped  their  thrones,  and 
destroyed  morality  by  glorifying  vice  and 
calumniating  virtue.  A feeling  of  selfish- 
ness stole  over  the  souls  of  monarchs; 
they  slept  upon  their  thrones,  indulging 
in  an  inglorious  ease  which  brought  death 
upon  their  dominions.  Rather  than  awa- 
ken from  their  royal  laziness,  they  suffer- 
ed first  one  and  then  another  to  weaken 
the  sinews  of  government.  For  the  sake 
of  ease  they  consented  to  be  mere  ciphers, 
and  when  they  exerted  their  drowsy  ener- 
gy, it  was  in  behalf  of  evil.  In  this  de- 
cline of  social  security,  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  power  which  the  philosophers 
of  the  eighteenth  century  denominated 
progress,  the  Jesuits  were  marked  as  the 
first  objects  of  their  intolerance.  To  strike 
at  the  heart  of  ancient  unity,  the  dead 
body  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  must  first  be 
passed  over,  and  heaven  and  earth  waa 
moved  to  accomplish  the  unholy  purpose. 
Unbelievers  pretended  faith  in  the  church, 
Gallicans  condescended  to  proclaim  the 
infallibility  of  the  pope,  and  extremes  ap- 
peared to  be  uniting.  A league  was  form- 
ed embracing  all  the  follies  and  reveries, 
all  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  tbe  times. 
The  enemies  of  monarchies  combined 
with  the  ministers  of  kings,  the  propaga- 
tors of  impiety  with  prelates  who  had 
only  capacity  for  harm.  The  Jesuits  op- 
posed this  formidable  array,  sometimes 
with  boldness  and  sometimes  with  mode- 
ration, but  did  not  disguise  their  appre- 
hensions, that  so  many  assaults  so  skil- 
fully combined  would  finally  crush  them; 
yet  they  struggled  on  in  their  efforts  to 
preserve  the  faith  of  the  people.  They 
threw  themselves  into  the  arena,  and 
without  measuring  the  strength  of  their 
enemies,  wrote  and  spoke  continually 
against  their  designs.  The  innovators 
embarrassed  by  the  learned  discussions 
to  which  Father  Bertrand  and  other  dis- 
ciples of  St.  Ignatius  invited  them,  were 
obliged  to  unmask  their  batteries  prema- 
turely. It  would  have  suited  them  bet- 
ter to  have  concealed  and  denied  a little 
longer,  the  projecu  which  were  thus 
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brought  to  the  knowledge  of  government. 
The  French  parliament  showed  itself  so 
far  hostile  to  the  philosophers  as  to  pro- 
scribe their  works,  but  individually  its 
members  encouraged  and  praised,  what  in 
their  corporate  capacity  they  denounced. 
The  Jansenists,  supported  by  the  magis- 
tracy dragged  each  sacerdotal  conflict  be- 
fore the  bar  of  the  grand  chamber.  They 
lived  in  opposition  to  Catholicity,  yet 
wished  while  they  died  impenitent  to  be 
absolved  by  its  sacraments.  They  denied 
the  authority  of  the  church,  yet  in  a spirit 
of  derision  would  ask  its  aid  in  their  last 
moments.  The  refusal  of  the  sacraments 
consequent  upon  this  state  of  things,  serv- 
ed them  to  keep  alive  public  malignity. 
The  bishops,  the  clergy  and  the  religious 
orders  persisted  in  their  duty,  though  in 
its  discharge,  abuses  and  excesses  may 
sometimes  have  been  committed.  Some 
pushed  their  precautions  even  to  intoler- 
ance, while  in  such  cases  the  Jansenists 
and  philosophers  afliected  to  see  nothing 
but  the  machinations  of  Jesuits.  Parlia- 
mentarians, Jansenists,  and  Encycloped- 
ists were  banded  together  to  crush  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  These  discordant  in- 
telligences, united  by  a common  purpose, 
fearfully  clouded  the  horizon  of  the  order; 
yet  when  the  storm  first  broke  forth,  it 
was  from  a direction  where  it  was  least 
expected ; Portugal  led  oflT  the  first  Catho- 
lic attack  against  the  Jesuits. 

Sebastian  Cavalho,  known  in  history 
as  the  Marquis  of  Pombal,  was  a man 
who  by  dint  of  energy  and  political  talent, 
rose  from  an  humble  beginning  to  be  the 
prime  minister  of  Portugal.  To  perpetu- 
ate bis  influence  over  the  weak  and  timid 
mind  of  Joseph  1,  he  filled  it  with  imagi- 
nary stories  of  plots  against  his  life.  He 
was  proud,  vindictive  and  despotic,  and 
had  during  a sojourn  in  England  and 
Germany  imbibed  a bitter  hatred  for  reli- 
gious orders  and  the  ecclesiastical  hier- 
archy. The  nobility  of  his  country  re- 
pelled him,  and  thus  made  him  their 
enemy.  John  V had  always  excluded 
him  from  power,  but  upon  his  demise 


the  crown  devolved  upon  Don 
who,  like  nearly  all  the  monarchs  w 
age,  was  imbecile,  voluptuous  and  tim. 
Pombal  now  became  all  at  once  minister 
of  state  for  foreign  atfairs,  and  soon  after 
premier. 

From  this  time,  the  Jesuits  who  had 
admired  his  talents  and  aided  his  promo- 
tion, were  abandoned  by  this  ungrateful 
hypocrite  and  doomed  to  destruction. 
His  first  step  was  to  alarm  the  apprehen- 
sions of  his  timid  sovereign,  so  far  as  to 
induce  him  to  ordain,  that  an  attempt  on 
the  life  of  a minister  of  state,  should  be 
assimilated  in.  enormity  to  an  attempt  up- 
on the  life  of  the  4ing  himself.  Armed 
with  this  decree,  which  enabled  him  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  and  his  hale  against 
nobility,  gentry,  ecclesiastics  and  every 
one  that  was  odious  to  him,  he  lined  the 
Tagus  with  prisons  and  filled  them  with 
the  victims  of  his  tyranny.  The  timid 
king  believed  that  these  arrests  were  caus- 
ed by  involving  his  own  safely,  and  trem- 
bling for  his  own  life,  he  left  Pombal  in 
the  uncontrolled  exercise  of  his  iniquities. 
Seeing  that  those  who  even  murmured 
against  this  stretch  of  authority  were  cast 
into  prisons,  others  warned  by  their  pun- 
ishment kept  their  peace. 

In  his  career  of  cruelly  the  great  dread 
of  Pombal  was  the  Jesuits.  He  feared  lest 
by  the  credit  they  enjoyed  with  the  court 
and  the  people,  they  might  sooner  or  later, 
effect  his  ruin.  As  the  Fathers  were  too 
strong  in  the  affections  of  the  nation  to 
be  openly  attacked,  to  impair  their  charac- 
ter Pombal  had  recotirse  to  intrigue.  He 
again  assailed  the  monarch  on  his  weak 
side,  and  cautioned  him  against  the  ambi- 
tion of  his  brother,  who,  he  intimated, 
was  aiming  at  the  throne,  favored  by  the 
people  and  seconded  by  the  Jesuits.  The 
king  already  envied  his  brother  his  chival- 
rous grace,  and  Pombal  by  mixing  up  the 
Fathers  of  the  society  with  this  imagina- 
ry plot,  weakened  their  hold  upon  the 
royal  confidence.  When  he  thought  the 
monarch’s  distrust  was  sufHcienily  excit- 
ed, with  an  injunction  of  inviolable  secret 
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tie  placed  in  his  hands  the  various 
v?orks  Written  against  the  society.  To 
Joseph  these  books  had  all  the  attraction 
of  forbidden  fruit. 

Having  poisoned  the  king’s  mind,  he 
next  tried  the  experiment  with  the  people. 
He  flooded  Portugal  with  all  the  works 
that  had  ever  been  written  to  tarnish  the 
good  name  of  the  Jesuits,  and  when  he 
judged  that  his  scheme  had  sufficiently 
succeeded,  with  unparalleled  eflfrontery 
he  imputed  to  the  Fathers  his  own  perse- 
cuting policy,  of  which  some  among  their 
best  friends  were  the  victims. 

Having  established  a monopoly,  under 
the  name  of  the  Maranon  company,  to 
gratify  an  inordinate  avarice  which  was 
too  slowly  enriched  by  confiscations,  he 
banished  Fathers  Fonseca  and  Ballaster 
for  exposing  to  the  merchants  its  deplor- 
able consequences,  and  unmasking  his 
hate,  he  began  to  speak  openly  of  destroy- 
ing the  order.  His  iniquitous  design  was 
checked  by  the  earthquake  which  occur- 
red in  1755,  spreading  mourning  and  ruin 
throughout  Lisbon.  The  consternation 
created  by  this  calamity  made  Pombal 
himself  humane  for  the  first  lime,  and 
smothering  his  hatred,  he  was  seen  vieing 
with  the  Jesuits  in  their  efforts  to  alle- 
viate human  misery.  The  devotion  and 
sacrifices  of  the  order  of  Jesus,  on  this 
trying  occasion,  endeared  it  more  than 
ever  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  the 
blessings  poured  upon  the  heads  of  the 
Fathers  penetrated  to  the  throne  itself. 
Joseph  was  filled  with  emotions  of  grati- 
tude abd  returning  love;  he  recalled  the 
exiled  Fathers  Fonseca  and  Ballister, 
while  Father  Malgrida,  so  specially  priz- 
ed for  his  heroic  devotion  to  the  suflferers, 
gained  sufficient  influence  over  his  leth- 
argic nature,  to  bring  it  back  to  senti- 
raenls  of  piety.  This  change  of  the  royal 
heart  deranged  the  plans  of  Pombal.  But 
though  a common  calamity  bad  blended 
the  zeal  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  minister, 
the  danger  once  passed,  the  minister  re- 
gained sufficient  empire  over  the  fears  of 
his  timid  master,  to  procure  the  banish- 
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ment  of  Father  Malgrida.  From  this  at- 
tack, Pombal  advanced  to  new  ones.  He 
scoured  both  hemispheres  for  accusations 
against  the  Jesuits.  The  Jansenists  and 
philosophers  furnished  Europe  its  contin- 
gent of  charges;  be  gave  them  in  ex- 
change such  as  he  invented  for  South 
America.  The  minister  had  no  love  for 
the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ; their  ideas  of  liberty,  the  only  bright 
ones  in  their  chaos  of  dark  thoughts, 
made  him  uneasy  in  his  career  of  despot- 
ism; yet  in  warring  with  the  disciples  of 
Loyola,  he  made  himself  their  uncon- 
scious tool.  Pombal  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  introducing  the  Anglican 
form  of  worship;  the  philosophers  would 
have  consecrated  atheism  itself.  Yet  they 
mutually  supported  each  other  in  their 
assaults  upon  the  social  edifice ; each 
found  in  the  Jesuits  a common  enemy. 
In  Portitgal  the  destruction  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  was  made  easy  by  the  cruelties 
and  humiliations  heaped  upon  its  friends, 
yet  not  so  certain  but  that  new  calumnies 
had  to  be  resorted  to  before  its  accom- 
plishment. 

Rumors  of  gold  mines  in  the  Reduc- 
tions of  Paraguay*  had  at  different  times 


* The  towns  formed  among  the  Indians,  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith,  were  called  lUduc- 
tions.  In  Paraguay,  they  were  situaU'd  on  the 
Parana  and  Uruguay  rivers.  The  achievennents 
of  the  Jesuits  in  South  America,  as  elsewhere, 
have  deservedly  won  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
In  the  centre  of  the  most  savage  barbarism  they 
founded,  with  no  other  cement  than  their  sweat 
and  Uieir  blood,  Christian  republics  surpassing 
even  the  Utopias  of  Plato,  Bacon,  and  the  illus- 
trious author  of  Telemachus.  With  no  other 
motives  than  God's  glory  and  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  with  no  other  weaix>ns  than  the  Gos- 
pel, they  braved  the  fury  of  the  elements,  tra- 
versed the  most  inhospitable  regions,  battled 
against  the  passions  and  persecutions  of  men,  and 
at  length  brought  under  the  yoke  of  Christ  and 
into  habits  of  perfect  civilization,  a people  who 
exceeded  in  sav ageness  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest.  The  virtues  of  ibis  Christian  people,  the 
admirable  order  that  reigned  among  them,  their 
perfect  happiness  amid  the  blessings  of  religion 
and  the  exercise  of  every  useful  art,  may  jus  tly 
be  said  to  have  formed  the  most  wonderful  and 
beautiful  system  of  civilization  that  has  ever  been 
achieved  by  the  influence  of  Christianity.  The 
Jesuits  began  their  labors  in  Paraguay  towards 
the  close  of  the  16ih  century,  and  on  the  Parana 
and  Uruguay  rivers  alone,  not  to  mention  their 
many  other  successes,  they  formed  thirty  reduc- 
ftont,  ooBtaining  a population  of  133,t)(X)  souls. 
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been  spread  through  Europe,  these  had 
been  contradicted  by  a Spanish  commis- 
sion, appointed  to  investigate  the  matter 
on  the  spot,  but  still  like  all  wonderful 
stories  they  had  many  believers.  Gomez 
Andrada,  governor  of  Kio  Janeiro,  con- 
sidered that  the  Jesuits  would  not  have 
watched  so  carefully  the  Reductions  of 
Parana,  if  they  had  not  wished  to  conceal 
from  the  indiscreet  the  traces  of  this  ima- 
ginary treasure.  Full  of  credulity  he 
conceived  the  project  of  an  exch^ge  of 
territory,  and  prevailed  with  the  court  of 
Lisbon,  to  cede  to  Spain  the  beautiful 
colony  of  San  Sacramento  for  the  seven 
Reductions  of  Uruguay.  The  proposal 
was  too  advantageous  to  Spain  not  to  be 
accepted;  and  a lovely  country  command- 
ing the  navigation  of  a river  was  bartered 
for  sterile  plains.  But  this  was  not  all; 
as  if  the  contracting  parties  had  the  power 
to  traffic  in  the  inhabitants  as  well  as  the 
aoii,  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  population 
should  be  transferred  to  a desert  and  un- 
cultivated region.  The  Jesuits  were  the 
fathers,  friends  and  rulers  of  these  neo- 
phytes, yet  to  them  was  entrusted  the 
thankless  duty  of  preparing  the  minds  of 
this  injured  people  for  submission  to  this 
great  injustice.  They  communicated  the 
terms  of  this  treaty  to  the  caciques,  who 
all  exclaimed,  that  they  preferred  death 
upon  the  soil  of  iberr  fathers  to  an  exile 
that  was  to  have  no  end.  The  Fathers 
listened  in  sadness  to  their  touching  re- 
monstrances, and  it  roust  be  regretted  that 
they  did  not  encourage  them  to  strenuous 
resistance,  instead  of  seeking  to  soften 
their  indignation.  Yet  Pombal,  although 
the  Fathers  in  a spirit  of  loyalty  to  their 
temporal,  superiors,  did  violence  to  their 
own  feelings,  denounced  them  to  Europe 
as  dangerous  men,  who  had  fomented  a 
spirit  of  insurrection  and  insubordination 
among  the  aborigines.  In  this  charge, 
which  the  world  would  now  justify  if 

These  conqneits  to  the  faith,  with  eootinwd  ac- 
cessions, were  held  in  the  most  flourishing  con- 
dition during  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  until 
such  demons  as  Pombal,  the  enemies  of  G<^  and 
wan,  undertook  to  destroy  them  by  bmte  force. 


true,  some  Catholics  even  had  the  reck 
lessness  to  unite.  Schcell,  a Protestant 
historian,  has  dealt  more  justly  with  these 
injured  Fathers.  “ Because  twelve  or 
fourteen  thousand  men,’’  he  says,  *•  skill- 
ed in  arms,  and  provided  with  cannon, 
refused  to  submit  to  a decree  of  expatria- 
tion, people  refuse  to  believe  the  Fathers 
who  averred  that  they  did  all  in  their 
power  to  engage  them  to  submission.  It 
is  proved,  nevertheless,  that  exteriorly  at 
least  they  used  all  the  necessary  means 
for  this  purpose.  But  we  may  well  sup- 
pose that  their  exhortations,  repugnant  to 
their  feelings,  were  not  expressed  with 
that  warmth  which  might  have  been  look- 
for  under  different  circumstances.”  Pom- 
bal,  however,  in  the  face  of  the  truth,  wrote 
pamphlets,  which  he  spread  through  the 
peninsula  and  Europe,  to  prove  the  sedi- 
tious and  ambitious  character  of  the  Je- 
suits in  South  America.  In  Portugal  his 
power  and  his  threats  prevented  an  expo- 
sition of  his  falsehoods.  He  sought  to 
enlist  some  members  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
etmment  in  his  career  of  calumny,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Alba, 
he  found  only  men  indignant  at  his  au- 
dacity. His  writings  were  by  different 
Spanish  decrees  branded  as  libels  and 
ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman. 
Zevalos,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Para- 
guay, bad  enlightened  Spain  as  to  the 
true  state  of  the  Reductions.  During  his 
wise  rule  of  the  province  he  restored 
peace,  but  could  not  bring  back  that  pri- 
mitive innocence  and  docile  piety,  which 
the  Fathers  bad  inspired,  but  which  com- 
merce with  European  traders  had  de- 
stroyed. The  Indians  had  learned  to  treat 
the  ministers  of  religion  with  disrespect, 
yet  could  not  withal  be  induced  by  any 
seductions  to  accuse  the  Jesuits  of  foment- 
ing sedition  or  rebellion.  To  the  induce- 
ments offered  them  to  accuse  the  Fathers 
before  the  magistrates,  they  replied  that 
they  would  not  so  far  tamper  with  their 
consciences,  and  their  chiefs  declared  that 
the  Fathers  had  well  nigh  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Indians  on  account  of  their 
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•iJTocacf  of  peaceful  submission  to  the 
treaty. 

Having  aspersed  the  Jesuits  in  South 
America,  Pombal  shifted  the  war  once 
more  to  Europe.  He  sought  at  Rome 
for  instruments  for  his  next  blow.  At 
that  time,  1757,  Benedict  XIII  of  the 
family  of  Lamberiini  occupied  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter.  He  had  been  an  eleve  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  though  he  diflfered  from 
them  on  the  question  of  Chinese  ceremo- 
Dtes,  this  circumstance  had  not  atfected 
that  esteem  which  he  had  always  ex- 
pressed for  their  order.  Cardinal  Valenti, 
his  celebrated  Secretary  of  State,  was 
friendly  to  them,  but  the  pope  had  for  his 
ioiimate  adviser,  another  cardinal  who 
showed  a marked  dislike  for  the  fathers 
and  the  institute.  This  was  Dominic 
Passionei,  a man  of  superior  mind,  but 
always  contentious  and  iinyielding,  the 
effects  of  whose  antipathies^  the  Jesuits 
had  for  some  time  experfenced.  Pombal 
knew  his  sentiments  and  made  his  ar- 
rangements accordingly.  A Capuchin 
named  Norhert,  afterwards  Abbe  Platel, 
who  bad  visited  the  Indies  and  America 
and  been  affiliated  with  all  the  Protestant 
sects,  had  published  in  1744  a work  enti- 
tled “ Historical  Memoirs  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Jesuits.’’  This  book  had  been  cen- 
sured by  a congregation  appointed  to 
investigate  its  merits,  of  which  congrega- 
tion Possionei  and  Ganganelli,  afterwards 
pope,  were  members.  Passionei  had  dis- 
sented from  the  decree  of  censure  and 
accompanied  his  dissent  with  a protest  to 
the  pope.  Norberl’s  book  had  charged 
the  Jesuits  with  trading  for  gain  in  the 
most  costly  merchandizes  of  the  east ; but 
instead  of  verifying  his  charge  by  facts, 
he  referred  to  a letter  written  by  a gov- 
ernor of  Pondicherry,  to  be  found  in 

* D'Alembert,  page  38  of  his  work  on  the  de> 
stnictioii  of  the  Jesuits,  thus  adverts  to  Passioiiei’s 
dislike  for  them.  It  is  said  that  Curdinul  Pas> 
sionci  carried  his  aversion  to  the  Jesuits  so  far, 
that  he  would  uot  adroit  a single  oue  of  their 
works  into  his  beautiful  ant^  extensive  library. 
1 am  sorry  Ibr  the  library  and  its  owner ; the  one 
has  lost  many  hne  works,  and  the  other,  though  he 
nay  be  a philosopher  in  other  respects,  has 
•howa  himo^  very  little  of  one  in  this  instaoee.** 


Duquesne’s  voyages.  According  to  Pas- 
sionei, Norberl  was  blameless,  not  because 
he  had  not  made  a false  charge,  but  be- 
cause he  made  no  accusation  on  his  own 
authority. 

The  trading  which  is  interdicted  to 
clerks  and  religious  by  the  canons  of  the 
church,  and  to  members  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  by  the  institutes  of  St.  Ignatius, 
consists  in  buying  to  sell  again  and  not 
in  vending  the  productions  of  one’s  own 
domains.  Jn  the  colonies  of  Paraguay, 
however,  to  protect  the  confiding  nations 
from  the  impositions  of  speculators,  more 
commercial  latitude  was  allowed  the 
clergy  than  in  other  places.  The  bishops 
of  Paraguay  acknowledged  on  various 
occasions  the  disinterestedness  with  which 
the  fathers  discharged  their  trust.  Their 
vigilance  had  enabled  them  to  frustrate 
the  dishonest  calculations  of  traders,  based 
upon  the  simplicity  and  incapacity  of  the 
neophytes.  The  participation  of  the  Jes- 
uits in  the  commerce  of  the  Reductions 
was  ordered  by  a decree  of  the  Spanish 
government  itself,  dated  28ih  December, 
1743.  Though  the  charge  of  trafficking 
was  utterly  false,  yet  Pombal  revived 
the  exploded  slanders  of  Norbert,  and, 
seconded  by  Cardinals  Passionei  and  Ar- 
chinto,  obtained  from  Benedict  XIV  in 
his  last  sickness  a brief  appointing  the 
Portuguese  Cardinal  Saldanha,  a protege 
of  Pombal,  visiter  of  the  houses  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal. 

In  the  midst  of  his  sufferings  Benedict 
became  uneasy  lest  the  brief  of  reform 
might  be  abused  by  jealous  and  vindic- 
tive spirits.  He  therefore  dictated  to  Ar- 
chinto  some  instructions  for  Saldanha  full 
of  justice,  in  which  among  other  things 
he  charges  him  to  act  with  discretion  and 
courtesy,  to  consider  every  allegation 
maturely,  to  be  cautious  how  he  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  suggestions  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  institute.  The  instructions 
did  not  suit  the  designs  of  Pombal,  and 
were  irreverently  thrown  aside  as  the  rav- 
ings of  a dying  man.  The  pope’s  brief, 
which  was  signed  on  the  1st  of  April, 
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1758,  was  not  communicated  to  the  Je- 
suits until  the  2d  May  following,  on  the 
3d  Benedict  XIV  died,  his  mind  troubled 
with  the  fear  of  having  overstepped  his 
duty. 

The  news  of  this  brief  was  a blow  that 
struck  the  Jesuits  to  the  heart.  To  con- 
fide the  reform  of  a religious  society  hav- 
ing no  need  of  reform,  to  a minister  who 
had  sworn  to  destroy  them,  was  to  cut  it 
away  from  all  hopes  of  justice.  The 
Jesuits  had  defended  the  church  and  now 
they  were  abandoned  to  its  enemies.  Sal- 
danha,  the  instrument  of  Pombal,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  work  surrounded  him- 
self with  the  most  determined  enemies  of 
ihe  institute.  The  fathers  presented  them- 
selves to  their  inquisitors  without  any 
other  arms  than  the  cross,  without  any 
other  support  than  the  rectitude  of  their 
lives.  Saldanha  had  placed  all  the  au- 
thority with  which  he  was  invested  at  the  | 
mercy  of  Pombal,  who  was  fired  with 
new  wrath  at  being  foiled  in  a recent 
effort  to  effect  a matrimonial  alliance 
which  would  give  the  crown  of  Portugal 
to  the  duke  of  Cumberland, and  subvert 
the  Catholic  religion.  With  culpable 
precipitancy  and  manifest  injustice,  the 
commendable  care  with  which  the  Jesuits 
watched  over  the  commercial  interests  of 
their  neophytes  in  Paraguay,  and  which 
was  in  accordance  with  the  mandates  of 
popes  and  monarchs,  was  tortured  into 
an  ecclesiastical  offence.  They  W’ere  de- 
clared convicted  of  the  charge  preferred 
by  the  minister.  Nothing  else  could  have 
been  looked  for,  in  a trial  where  power 
and  hate  were  predetermined  to  condemn. 
The  books,  accounts  and  correspondences 
of  the  order  were  ransacked  for  proof, 
without  the  discovery  of  the  smallest  tittle 
of  evidence.  The  minister,  supported  by 
the  decision  of  his  creatures,  by  threaten- 
ing the  cardinal  patriarch  of  Lisbon  with 
royal  displeasure,  induced  him  to  interdict 
the  Jesuits  in  the  whole  extent  of  his 
diocess.  A few  days  after  issuing  his 
interdict,  the  patriarch  who  was  then  old 
and  infirm  died,  and  Saldanha  was  re- 


warded with  a see  he  had  for  some 
coveted. 

On  the  seventh  of  June,  1758,  about  a 
month  after  these  occurrences.  Cardinal 
Rezzonico  was  elected  pope  and  took  tbe 
name  of  Clement  XIll.  He  was  a priest 
of  lofty  virtue  and  expanded  heart  such 
as  the  church  has  so  often  seen  at  her 
head.  A few  weeks  after  his  installation, 
Clement  Xlll  found  at  his  feet  Father 
Ricci,  the  newly  elected  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  placed  in  his  hands  a me- 
morial complaining  of  the  injustice  that 
had  been  heaped  upon  the  society  in  Por- 
tugal, and  demanding  an  impartial  inves- 
tigation of  all  the  charges  imputed  to  its 
disciples.  His  petition  was  granted  as  a 
just  request  which  man  should  not  deny 
to  his  fellow  man.  A congregation  was 
appointed  whose  decision  entirely  acquit- 
ted the  Jesuits  of  all  the  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  them.  While 
Pombal’s  hopes  were  jeoparded  by  this 
decision  an  unforeseen  event  gave  new 
strength  to  his  tottering  cause. 

As  Don  Joseph  the  king  was  returning 
in  his  carriage  from  the  palace  of  the 
marquis  of  Tavora,  he  was  shot  at  and 
received  a wound  in  his  arm.  The  mar- 
quis of  Tavora,  whose  wife  the  king  had 
seduced,  was  suspected  of  being  the  per- 
petrator of  the  deed.  The  most  accredited 
account  of  this  matter  fixed  the  guilt  of 
this  attempt  upon  two  servants  attached 
tp  the  house  of  Tavora : but  Pombal  had 
so  mystified  the  event  that  some  doubted 
its  reality  altogether,  while  several  histories 
attributed  the  whole  plot  to  the  minister 
himself.  Pombal  caused  every  nobleman 
to  be  suspected  v/hom  he  either  hated  or 
feared,  and  charged  the  Jesuits  with  being 
parties  and  privies  to  the  whole  plot,  re- 
viving against  them  the  accusation  of 
fomenting  rebellions  and  encouraging  re- 
gicide. The  minister  created  a special 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  the  suspected 
noblemen  and  constituted  himself  its  pres- 
ident. The  acc*used  were  cruelly  racked 
and  tortured  to  extort  from  them  confes- 
sions of  guilt,  and  after  exhausting  his 
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.n  this  way,  Pombal  with  his  own 
•^aod  wrote  out  their  death  warrants. 

,The  Jesuits  were  to  have  their  turn 
next.  On  the  eve  of  the  execution  of  the 
nobility,  the  minister  denounced  the  fa- 
thers as  instigators  of  the  attempt  upon 
the  king’s  life, and  accomplices  in  the  guilt. 
The  provincial  of  the  order  and  several  of 
his  most  distinguished  associates  were 
cast  into  prison  and  tortured  upon  the 
rack.  The  hypocritical  minister  would 
persuade  the  public,  that  his  tyrannical 
course  was  dictated  by  a desire  to  purge 
the  society  of  the  innovations  which  had 
been  made  upon  its  primitive  rules.  Thus 
says  Voltaire:*  “What  was  strange 
enough  in  the  almost  universal  disasters 
which  befell  the  Society  of  Jesus,  was, 
that  while  it  was  proscribed  in  Portugal 
for  having  degenerated  from  the  spirit  of 
the  institute,  it  was  denounced  in  France 
for  its  too  strict  conformity  with  its  rules.’’ 

To  the  arrests  of  Jesuits  already  made, 
Pombal  added  innumerable  others,  and 
followed  them  up  by  the  sequestration  of 
their  colleges  and  effects.  By  means  of 
their  property  he  was  enabled  to  reward 
episcopal  complacency,  to  purchase  the 
army,  and  to  get  up  festivals  to  divert  the 
minds  of  the  people.  In  this  way  more 
than  1500  Jesuits  despoiled  of  every  thing 
were  thrown  into  prisons,  while  an  ex- 
pression of  pity  for  their  misfortunes  was 
made  a crime  punishable  with  death  or 
banishment.  This  inhuman  treatment, 
not  confined  to  the  kingdom,  was  prac- 
tised towards  the  Jesuit  missionaries  scat- 
tered over  the  various  colonies  dependent 
on  Portugal.  They  were  forcibly  torn 
from  their  neophytes,  and  driven  to  the 
nearest  ports,  where  without  adequate 
provisions  or  supplies  they  were  crowded 
into  ships  and  conveyed  to  Lisbon.  Igno- 
rant of  the  cause  of  this  sudden  violence, 
they  were  hurried  to  prison  under  the 
escort  of  soldiers,  who,  less  cruel  than  the 
authorities,  in  very  pity  for  their  destitu- 
tion, often  shared  with  them  their  scanty 
meals. 

* Age  of  Louis  XY,  vol.  13,  p.  354. 


This  state  of  things  became  too  burden- 
some to  Portugal  to  endure  for  any  length 
of  time.  To  make  the  cruelly  less  onerous 
to  the  nation,  in  April,  1759,  Pombal  sent 
to  the  pope  a letter  from  Joseph  in  which 
the  king  declared  his  intention  of  expel- 
ling the  Jesuits  from  his  dominions.  Im- 
patient at  the  pope’s  delay  in  responding 
to  this  letter,  and  afraid  of  an  unfavorable 
answer,  this  unprincipled  minister,  to 
deceive  the  king,  procured  through  Al- 
mada  the  Portuguese  envoy  at  Rome  a 
forged  brief,  which  sanctioned  the  confis- 
cation of  the  society’s  properly  and  the 
punishment  of  its  members  with  death. 
This  audacious  forgery  did  immense  in- 
jury to  the  fathers,  not  only  in  Portugal 
but  throughout  Europe,  and  until  the 
detection  of  its  spurious  character  shut 
the  mouths  of  the  Jesuits  every  where. 
Pombal,  who  had  been  undecided  for  a 
time  as  to  what  country  he  would  drive 
the  Jesuits,  at  last  determined  to  cast  them 
upon  the  Roman  shores.  Without  pro- 
visions and  without  any  comforts  they 
were  hurried  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus, 
where  they  were  crowded  into  merchant 
vessels.  Their  supplies  soon  failed,  but 
adverse  winds  refusing  to  second  the  de- 
signs of  the  minister  drove  the  ships  into 
Spanish  and  Italian  ports.  Wherever 
they  stopped  a cry  of  pity  went  forth  for 
these  proscribed  exiles,  and  charity  pour- 
ing her  abundance  upon  them  and  restored 
their  failing  strength.  On  the  24lh  of 
October,  1759,  these  persecuted  men,  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred,  landed  at 
Civita  Vecchia.  The  kindness  with  which 
they  were  treated  at  other  points  of  their 
voyage  arose  in  Civita  Vecchia  to  enthu- 
siasm. The  magistrates  attended  to  their 
wants,  and  the  religious  societies  vied 
with  each  other  in  tendering  them  fraternal 
hospitality.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the 
professed  of  the  order;  as  to  the  young 
Jesuits,  Cardinal  Saldanha  arrogated  to 
himself  the  right  of  dispensing  them  from 
their  vows.  The  greater  number  resisted 
the  seductions  of  power,  and  Joseph  de 
Carvalho  a relation  of  Pombal  headed  a 
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movement  encouraging  them  to  imitate 
the  example  of  the  professed  of  the  insti- 
tute. They  sustained  themselves  with 
courage  and  were  incarcerated  by  the 
agents  of  Saldanha.  At  Goa,  where  the 
cupidity  of  Porabal  commenced  the  spoli- 
ation of  the  tomb  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
his  agents  reassembled  the  Jesuits  of  the 
east,  and  crowding  them  into  a few  gal- 
liots left  them  to  wander  upon  the  high 
seas. 

Thus  fell  the  society  of  Jesus  in  the 
dominions  of  Portugal.  Driven  from  their 
own  country,  they  were  hailed  as  martyrs 
wherever  they  went.  “ In  spite  of  the 
suspicions  cast  upon  the  Jesuits  in  Por- 
tugal,’* says  Schcril,  “one  thing  is  certain, 
that  the  reproaches  with  which  Pombal 
assailed  them  were  of  a trifling  character. 
The  minister’s  attacks  were  for  the  most 
part  made  with  the  weapons  of  falsehood, 
calumny  and  exaggeration,  rather  than 
the  sword  of  fairness  and  good  faith.” 

The  facility  with  which  the  minister 
of  state  in  Portugal  had  cajoled  the  king, 
the  assurance  with  which  he  eluded  the 
entreaties  and  decrees  of  the  holy  see  in 
favor  of  the  Jesuits,  gave  great  encour- 
agement to  their  enemies  throughout 
the  rest  of  Europe.  The  philosophers, 
the  Jansenists  and  the  parliamentarians, 
while  they  blamed  Pombal  for  his  heart- 
less cruelty  and  stupid  despotism,  began 
to  hope  that  with  milder  treatment  they 
would  be  able  to  effect  the  same  result. 
In  France  the  worn  out  libels  and  false- 
hoods which  the  Protestants  had  origi- 
nated, such  as  the  fables  of  Ambrose 
Guis  and  Father  Henry,  had  been  trea- 
sured by  the  Jansenists  who  now  revived 
them.  Nor  were  these  the  only  materials 
from  which  prejudices  against  the  insti- 
tute were  to  be  created.  The  storm  gath- 
ered from  many  points.  Old  enmities, 
young  hopes,  philanthropic  illusions, 
visionary  fancies,  ambitious  aspirations, 
all  concurred  to  hasten  their  ruin.  They 
were  the  mark  at  which  all  aimed  their 
blows.  Voltaire  was  their  eleve  and 
attached  to  them,  but  he  sacrificed  his 


affection  to  the  vast  designs  o^ 
and  colleagues.  D’Alembert  pc 
them  with  argument,  Voltaire  with  * 
leryi  the  Jansenists  with  feelings  of  untir- 
ing hatred.  Buffon  disdained  to  associate 
himself  with  this  league,  and  Montesquieu 
who  kept  aloof  from  it,  died  in  the  arms 
of  Father  Bernard  Routh.  Rousseau  re- 
mained neutral,  refusing  to  join  the  ene- 
mies of  the  society.  “ I am  abused,”  he 
writes  to  Christopher  Beaumont,  “for 
declining  to  unite  with  the  Jansenist 
party,  and  for  being  unwilling  to  write  . 
against  the  Jesuits  whom  1 do  not  esteem, 
but  against  whom  I have  no  cause  of 
complaint,  and  whom  I see  persecuted.” 
These  exceptions  did  not  mitigate  the 
attacks  .upon  the  institute.  The  kingdom 
of  St.  Louis,  was  not  governed  by  execu- 
tioners until  it  had  been  first  misled  by 
these  sophists.  Regardless  of  a monarch 
who  was  gouty  and  prematurely  old; 
whose  mind  naturally  strong,  slumbered 
in  voluptuous  apathy;  they  imputed  ail 
kinds  of  charges  to  the  Jesuits.  Louia 
XV  could  see  the  evil;  and  even  designate 
the  remedy  which  he  lacked  the  energy 
to  apply.  His  life  was  spent  between 
debauchery  and  remorse. 

In  1757  an  attempt  was  made  to  assas- 
sinate the  king  by  a man  named  Damiens. 
The  Jansenists  at  once  charged  the  crime 
to  the  Jesuits  and  renewed  the  old  accu- 
sation of  their  being  advocates  of  king- 
killing.  Voltaire  recoiled  at  this  palpable 
slander.  My  brother,”  he  writes  to  an 
associate  in  iniquity,  “you  know  that  I 
have  not  dealt  gently  with  the  Jesuits. 
But  I shall  raise  posterity  in  their  favor 
if  1 accuse  them  of  a crime  from  which 
they  are  exculpated  by  all  Europe  and 
Damiens  himself.  If  I wrote  otherwise 
I should  be  but  the  vile  echo  of  the  Jan- 
senists.” While  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  the  assassin’s  wound,  Louis  XV  turned 
his  thoughts  to  religion,  but  yielded  again 
upon  his  recovery  to  the  disgraceful  influ- 
ence of  Madame  Pompadour.  This  infa- 
mous courtesan,  knowing  how  odious  she 
was  to  the  members  of  the  royal  family. 
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.shed  to  propitiate  them  under  the  garb 
•of  sanctity.  After  many  hypocritical  de- 
monstrations, which  deceived  nobody,  she 
presented  herself  at  the  tribunal  of  pen- 
ance and  solicited  absolution.  Her  scan- 
dals, however  artfully  she  sought  to  con- 
ceal them,  wefi  notorious.  The  Jesuit 
father,  Sacy,  to  whom  she  applied  for 
spiritual  relief,  refused  it,  as  did  Perusseau 
and  Desmarets  to  the  king  himself.  This 
refusal  placed  the  fathers  and  their  society 
in  still  further  peril,  yet  nothing  could 
induce  them  to  recede  from  their  purpose. 
Madame  Pompadour  hoped  to  find  the  ho- 
ly see  more  pliant  than  these  intractable 
casuists,  and  wrote  the  pope  such  a letter 
as  she  hoped  would  draw  down  censures 
upon  their  heads.  In  this  she  was  mis- 
taken ; but  this  affront  of  the  Jesuits  gave 
a new  ally  and  new  strength  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  society.  The  events  in  Por- 
tugal added  still  further  to  (heir  presump- 
tion. The  parliament  had  observed  with 
what  passiveness  the  Jesuits  had  acted  in 
the  persecutions  of  Portugal  and  imagined 
(hat  those  of  France  would  behave  with 
the  same  abnegation. 

The  coalition  of  Jansenists,  state  offi- 
cers, philosophers,  magistrates  and  cour- 
tesans, was  waiting  only  for  a plausible 
pretext  to  put  in  motion  its  evil  inten- 
tions, when  an  event  of  the  most  unex- 
pected kind  furnished  (he  occasion  for 
attack.  The  charge  so  often  imputed  to 
the  Jesuits  of  engaging  in  mercantile 
speculations,  and  which  their  enemies 
had  never  been  able  to  establish,  was 
brought  home  against  an  individual  of 
their  order,  who  resided  in  the  island 
Martinique  in  quality  of  superior.  This 
was  Anthony  La  Vallette,  a descendant 
of  the  grand  master  of  Malta,  who  in 
embarking  in  commercial  affairs  violated 
the  rules  of  his  institute,  and  for  so  doing 
was  expelled  from  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
After  his  dismissal  from  the  order.  La 
Vallette  removed  to  England,  and  though 
detached  from  the  society  and  censured 
by  its  members,  he  always  assumed  the 
•ole  responsibility  of  his  acts  and  exoner- 


ated his  associates  from  all  blame  or  par- 
ticipation. This  he  did  freely  in  Protest- 
ant countries,  though  often  importuned 
by  its  enemies  to  criminate  bis  order. 
The  misconduct  of  La  Vallette  gave  a 
rare  opportunity  to  the  combined  foes  of 
tbe  society  to  push  it  on  to  insolvency 
and  ruin.  The  principal  part  of  La  Vai- 
lette's  creditors  in  concert  with  the  Jesuits 
endeavored  to  repair  (he  mischief  be  had 
made.  More  than  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  had  been  paid,  and  it  was 
possible  to  arrange  the  balance  so  as  to 
ease  all  interests  concerned  as  much  as 
possible.  A project  for  this  purpose  had 
been  subscribed,  which  was  impeded  by 
unfortunate  differences  of  opinion  in  the 
society.  Some  refused  to  make  the  order 
liable  for  the  debts  of  La  Vallette,  while 
others  believed  that  it  was  proper  to  stifle 
at  any  sacrifice  an  occasion  of  scandal. 
In  this  state  of  affairs,  parliament  glad  of 
the  opportunity  took  the  matter  in  hand. 
It  had  to  pronounce  on  the  conduct  of  a 
bankrupt  individual,  it  chose  to  transcend 
this  limit  and  raise  a religious  question. 
In  its  action  parliament  forgot  the  unpaid 
creditors  of  La  Vallette  and  invested  itself 
with  the  mission  of  judging  the  institute. 
Three  counsellors  were  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  dreadful  and  mysterious  con- 
stitutions which  no  one  ever  saw,  and 
yet  of  which  the  philosophers,  the  Jan- 
senisls,  and  each  member  of  parliament 
had  copies  in  their  possession.  A decree 
was  obtained  in  favor  of  the  creditors  of 
La  Vallette  against  the  society,  which 
was  never  executed  for  their  benefit,  and 
only  served  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Je- 
suits. They  had  paid  such  debts  as  bad 
matured  and  were  disposed  to  arrange 
for  tbe  balance  as  they  fell  due,  when 
parliament  by  its  decree  rendered  them 
insolvent.  The  important  matter  with 
parliament,  and  for  which  creditors  were 
forgotten,  was  the  examination  of  the 
constitutions  of  the  society.  Its  commis- 
sioners with  those  appointed  by  the  king 
demanded  a modification  of  certain  fun- 
damental rules  laid  down  by  Sl  Ignatius. 
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The  fathers,  generally  so  passive,  refused 
to  trifle  with  their  constitutions.  They 
had  abandoned  their  fortunes  to  the  mercy 
of  their  enemies,  but  they  would  not  en- 
trust them  with  their  honor  and  their 
conscience. 

For  their  stand  in  this  matter,  which 
was  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Louis 
XV,  they  were  accused  of  being  in  per- 
manent revolt  against  their  sovereign, 
and  the  old  charge  of  justifying  regicide 
was  revived.  Madame  Pompadour,  and 
Choiseul,  who  had  lately  become  minis- 
ter of  stale,  did  all  in  their  power  to  en- 
courage animosity  against  the  Fathers. 
They  employed  Chauvelin,  a Jansenist 
by  conviction,  a courtier  by  interest,  and 
through  a thirst  for  praise,  the  friend  of 
the  Encyclopedists,  to  unite  the  elements 
of  hate  which  threatened  the  society,  and 
by  their  influence  he  was  appointed  by 
parliament  one  of  a committee  to  examine 
its  constitutions.  His  report,  which  was 
a regular  denunciation,  accused  the  Je- 
suits, ancient  and  modern,  of  the  most 
pernicious  doctrines  both  of  dogma  and 
morality.  These  charges  were  followed 
by  new  ones,  and  new  inquiries  were  or- 
dered. Decrees  succeeded  each  other 
with  such  precipitancy  that  the  king  in- 
terfered, but  through  the  encouragement 
of  Choiseul,  parliament  disregarded  his 
edict.  In  the  tenderness  of  its  love,  par- 
liament undertook  to  defend  the  church 
against  the  church  itself.  For  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  years,  the  Jesuits  had  exist- 
ed in  the  centre  of  Catholicity.  They  had 
covered  the  whole  world  with  their  evan- 
gelical labors.  Nineteen  sovereign  pon- 
tiffs had  borne  cheerful  testimony  to  their 
eflforts  and  their  doctrines.  But  parlia- 
ment heeded  not  the  triumphs  they  had 
won  for  Christianity ; it  wished  to  con- 
demn the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  proclaim- 
ed it  an  enemy  to  the  church  in  spite  of 
the  church,  an  enemy  to  Gallican  liberties 
and  to  all  authority.  It  forbade  all  subjects 
of  the  king  from  entering  the  Company  of 
Jesus,  and  restrained  the  Jesuits  from  giv- 
ing public  or  private  lessons  in  theology. 


The  Jesuits  in  France,  like  thv 
Portugal,  remained  silent  and  paSw 
under  the  indignities  they  endured.  Thv 
council  to  which  the  king  had  confided 
an  examination  of  the  constitutions  of  St 
Ignatius,  at  last,  considered  it  becoming 
to  ask  the  decision  of  th%  church  upon  a 
question  so  thoroughly  spiritual.  In  this 
they  differed  from  the  parliamentary  com- 
mission, which  rejected  the  co. operation 
of  the  clergy.  They  submitted  seven 
questions  to  the  decision  of  the  hierarchy, 
referring  to  the  conduct,  doctrines,  in- 
structions, and  usefulness  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  also  to  the  extent  of  the  superior  ge- 
neral’s power  and  authority  in  France. 
Fifty-one  cardinals,  archbishops  and  bish- 
ops assembled  in  council  to  consider  these 
questions,  and  on  each  question  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  the  Jesuits.  There 
were  but  six  voices  in  the  minority,  and 
of  these,  the  bishop  of  Soissons  alone 
demanded  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits. 
Such  was  the  decision  of  the  bishops  in- 
terrogated by  the  commissioners  of  Louis 
XV ; to  their  judgment  seventy  other 
bishops  gave  in  their  adhesion  in  a letter 
to  the  king.  In  the  vain  attempt  to  con- 
ciliate matters,  the  monarch  sustained  the 
views  of  the  meagre  minority!  By  his 
edict  he  declared  the  Fathers  of  the  So- 
ciety subject  to  the  Ordinary,  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  state,  and  prescribed  the 
manner  in  which  the  general  should  exer- 
cise his  authority  in  France.  Parliament 
refused  to  register  this  edict,  and  Louis 
influenced  by  Madame  Pompadour  and 
Choiseul  consented  to  its  withdrawal. 

In  order  to  draw  off  the  minds  of  the 
people  from  the  disasters  which  befell  the 
French  arms  upon  the  high  seas  and  in 
the  colonies,  Choiseul  thought  it  politic 
to  push  still  further  the  animosities  against 
the  Jesuits.  The  Canadas  and  some  of 
the  West  India  islands  were  to  be  ceded 
to  England,  and  to  avert  popular  dissatis- 
faction, says  D’Alembert,  himself  one  of 
the  promoters  of  this  kind  of  tactics, 
another  subject  of  entertainment  was 
furnished,  just  as  Alcibiades  cot  ofif  hi* 
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dog’s  tail  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  l 
discussing  more  serious  affairs.”  In  this 
spirit;  parliament  in  April,  1762,  shut  up 
the  forty-four  Jesuit  colleges,  and  at  the 
same  time  flooded  the  capital  and  depart^ 
ments  with  pamphlets  and  works,  filled 
with  the  most  monstrous  calumnies;  one 
of  these  pamphlets,  of  special  notoriety, 
was  repudiated  by  the  pope  and  the  bisli^ 
ops,  and  refuted  by  the  Jesuits,  who  de- 
monstrated that  they  contained  not  less 
than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  eight  falsi- 
fied texts.  In  the  mean  time  the  clergy 
of  France  came  together  in  Paris  in  ex- 
traordinary assembly.  Engaged  abroad 
in  disastrous  and  expensive  wars,  the 
State  appealed  to  this  body  for  pecuniary 
aid,  who  responded  by  cheerfully  voting 
subsidies.  But  in  presenting  themselves 
before  the  king,  they  laid  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne  the  wish  of  the  assembled 
clergy  and  of  Catholicity,  and  that  wish 
was,  the  preservation  of  the  Jesuits. 
Their  appeal  was  eloquently  earnest,  and 
while  it  denounced  the  slanderers  of  the 
society,  exalted  the  learning  and  the  vir- 
tues of  its  members.  This  appeal  had 
no  efiect  ia  staying  the  arm  of  persecu- 
tion. It  was  presented  in  May,  1762, 
and  on  the  August  following,  parliament 
after  reiterating  its  calumnies  in  a new 
decree,  commanded  the  Fathers  to  re- 
nounce the  rule  of  their  institute,  pro- 
hibited them  from  wearing  their  habit,  or 
living  in  communities,  and  restricted  them 
from  exercising  ecclesiastical  functions, 
nnless  they  denounced  under  oath  the 
constitutions  they  had  sworn  to  obey. 
By  the  same  decree  their  goods  were  con- 
fiscated, their  churches  despoiled,  their 
libnft'ies  scattered,  and  they  driven  from 
their  houses.  Thus  did  tribunals  calling 
themselves  Catholic  give  a fatal  example, 
which  has  called  down  the  reproaches 
even  of  Protestant  historians.  “ This  de- 
cree of  parliament,”  says  SchoeU,  **is  too 
visibly  marked  by  passion  and  injustice, 
not  to  be  discountenanced  by  all  unpreju- 
diced men.  To  require  the  Jesuits  to  ad- 
vocate what  was  called  the  liberties  of  the 
Vox-.  VII.— No.  7.  32 


Gallican  church,  was  an  act  of  tyranny ; 
for  however  just  they  may  be  in  princi- 
ple, they  were  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  most  learned  doctors,  at  best  pro- 
blematical and  by  no  means  articles  of 
faith.  To  force  the  Jesuits  to ’repudiate 
the  moral  principles  of  their  society,  was 
to  decide  despotically  a historical  fact 
which  was  a manifest  falsehood  and  for- 
gery  These  men  whom  their  ene- 

mies accused  of  making  a sport  of  reli- 
gion, were  too  conscientious  to  lake  the 
oath  required  of  them,  and  of  four  thous- 
and then  in  France,  but  five  submitted  to 
its  exactions.”  By  this  noble  stand  the 
Jesuits  have  truly  become  their  own  best 
eulogists. 

The  Company  of  Jesus  existed  no  long- 
er in  the  Most  Christian*  kingdom.  “ I 
open  history,”  says  de  Lamennais,  “I 
behold  accusations  against  the  Order  of 
Jesus,  I search  for  proof  and  find  only  a 
most  brilliant  justification.”  Up  to  the 
moment  of  their  suppression,  Clement 
XIII  had  by  repeated  rescripts  and  tender 
prayers  endeavored  to  arouse  the  sleepy 
courage  of  Louis  XV,  But  when  noti- 
fied of  the  decree  for  their  destruction,  the 
pope  considered  that  he  bad  a higher  and 
holier  duty  to  perform.  The  bishops  of  all 
parts  of  the  world  besought  him  to  take 
in  hand  the  cause  of  the  church,  he  re- 
sponded from  his  heart  to  the  wishes  of 
Catholicity,  and  published  the  bull  Apos- 
tolicum.  From  bis  exalted  throne  he 
raised  his  voice.  “ We  repel,”  he  said, 
‘*the  heavy  injury  which  has  been  in- 
flicted at  the  same  time  upon  the  church 
and  the  holy  see.  Of  our  own  motion 
and  certain  knowledge  we  declare  that 
the  institute  of  the  Company  of  Jesus, 
breathes  the  highest  degree  of  piety  and 
sanctity,  although  it  falls  into  hands 
which  after  they  have  disfigured  it  by 
wicked  interpretations,  do  not  fear  to  cha- 
racterize it  as  impious  and  irreligious; 
thus  insulting  the  church  of  God  in  the 
most  outrageous  manner,  accusing  it  of 
being  so  far  deceived  as  to  judge  and  de- 
clare that  which  in  itself  is  both  impious 
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and  irreligious^  to  be  pious  and  pleasing 
in  the  sight  of  heaven.” 

What  little  the  powerless  Louis  could 
do  for  the  amelioration  of  the  fate  of  the 
Jesuits,  was  soon  ended  hy  the  events  of 
the  Spanish  peninsula.  The  anger  of  the 
king  of  Spain  against  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
gave  Choiseul  and  the  parliament  a pre- 
text for  further  mischief,  and  the  Fathers 
already  scattered  through  France  were 
banished  entirely  from  its  confines. 

Charles  III,  of  Spain,  was  a religious 
prince,  and  was  endowed  with  most  of 
the  qualities  which  could  make  a people 
contented.  At  Naples,  as  at  Madrid, 
he  had  always  been  an  admirer  and 
friend  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  had 
rejected  the  calumnies  of  Pombal  and 
denounced  his -tyranny.  Don  Manuel 
Roda,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  the  Je- 
suits, was  Spanish  ambassador  at  Rome, 
and  though  avowedly  their  friend,  plot- 
ted there  secretly  their  ruin,  with  the 
prelate  Marefoschi,  secretary  of  the  pro- 
paganda, and  d’Osma,  the  king’s  confes- 
sor. When  Roda  was  recalled  and  made 
minister  of  grace  and  justice,  it  was 
believed  throughout  Rome  that  a new 
enemy  had  risen  up  against  the  Company 
of  Jesus.  “ The  time  is  not  come,”  he 
would  say  to  those  impatient  of  action, 
“ wait  till  the  old  woman  dies.”  The  old 
woman  was  the  queen  mother  of  Spain, 
then  an  octogenarian. 

In  Spain  as  in  other  countries,  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Jesuits,  few  but  inlluential, 
only  sought  the  occasion  to  accomplish 
their  destruction.  A popular  outbreak 
occurred  in  Madrid  in  March,  1766,  caus- 
ed by  certain  odious  measures,  introduced 
by  the  Marquis  of  Squillaci,  a Neapolitan 
and  minister  of  slate.  In  consequence  of 
the  popular  violence,  the  king  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  to  Aranjuez.  The  indigna- 
tion was  on  the  increase  and  more  than 
one  danger  threatened,  when  the  Jesuits, 
strong  in  the  afiections  of  the  people, 
threw  themselves  into  the  melee  and  suc- 
ceeded in  appeasing  the  tumult.  Charles 
111  returned  to  his  capital  humiliated  at 


the  thought  of  having  fled,  and  perhaps 
still  more  mortified  to  owe  the  restoration 
of  order  to  a few  humble  priests.  The 
king  was  received  with  joy ; but  he  had 
around  him  men  who,  leagued  with  Choi- 
seul and  the  philosophers,  sought  to  turn 
this  aflair  against  the  Jesuits.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Squillaci  was  succeeded  in  bis 
ofiice  by  the  Count  d’Aranda,  a man  of 
abilities,  who  had  for  a long  time  been 
leagued  with  the  Encyclopedists.  “Ine- 
briated with  the  incense  which  the  philo- 
sophers burned  before  him,”  says  Schoell, 

he  reckoned  no  glory  so  great  as  that 
of  being  ranked  among  the  enemies  of 
religion  and  thrones.^’  Grimaldi,  Roda, 
Campomanes,  the  creatures  of  D’Osina, 
with  the  Duke  of  Alba,  the  minister  of 
Ferdinand  VI,  shared  with  D’Aranda  in 
the  hate  of  Jesuits  and  the  thirst  for  inno- 
vations. Portugal  and  France  had  ettir- 
pated  the  Jesuits;  it  would  not  do  for 
d’Aranda  and  Alba  to  be  behind  their 
friends  abroad. 

The  Spanish  ministry,  of  which  d’A^ 
anda  and  Grimaldi  were  the  soul,  had  no 
sympathies  in  common,  save  on  one 
point,  and  that  was  in  ridding  themselres 
of  the  Jesuits.  Q’Osma,  the  king’s  con- 
fessor, with  an  ardor  of  hate  which  his 
convent  never  inspired  entered  into  the 
coalition.  The  secrecy  with  which  this 
league  acted,  makes  it  a matter  of  doubt 
what  was  the  motive  which  first  excited 
the  king  to  such  implacable  hostility 
against  the  Jesuits.  Some  impute  it  to 
the  outbreak  at  Madrid,  while  others 
affirm  that  it  originated  in  a plot  concerted 
by  d’Aranda  and  Choiseul,  which  bad 
for  its  basis  the  pride  of  a son  who  did 
not  wish  to  blush  for  his  mother.  This 
plot  was  consummated  by  the  aid  of 
D’Azara,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at 
Rome,  who  forged  a letter  in  the  name  of 
Father  Ricci,  superior  general  of  the  Je- 
suits, in  which  the  general  is  made  to 
affirm,  that  he  had  collected  documents 
which  proved  beyond  a doubt  that  Charles 
III  was  the  fruit  of  an  adulterous  inter- 
course. This  forged  letter,  which  hy 
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preconcerted  arrangements  was  intercept- 
ed, was  shown  to  the  king  and  made  so 
deep  an  impression  on  him  that  he  signed 
the  order  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
from  his  dominions.  This  is  the  state- 
mentaccredited  by  the  Protestant  historians 
Coze,  Rank^,  de  Murr,  Sismondi,  Schcell 
and  others.  As  to  the  king  and  the  min- 
isters, preferring  the  awe  which  secrecy 
gare  to  so  vigorous  a proceeding,  they 
never  divulged  the  motives  which  in- 
flaenced  them  in  their  cruelties  to  the 
Jesuits.  The  royal  will  imposed  silence 
on  the  whole  affair,  and  by  its  edict  pro- 
hibited every  one,  unless  especially  au- 
thorised, from  writing  or  speaking  either 
favorably  or  unfavorably  of  the  measure. 

Thus  the  Jesuits  were  punished  in 
Spain  without  being  even  allowed  to 
know  for  what  offence.  Despotism  had 
never  before  gone  so  far  as  not  to  state  at 
least  the  crime,  even  if  it  suppressed  the 
proof.  But  in  this  instance  the  charge* 
and  the  proof  were  both  buried  in  secrecy. 
Even  the  sovereign  pontiff,  he  who  binds 
and  loosens  on  earth,  was  as  ignorant  as 
the  Jesuits  and  the  rest  of  the  world  of 
the  motives  of  this  severity.  The  ambas- 
sador charged  to  announce  to  the  pope 
the  royal  edict  of  Spain,  was  ordered  at 
the  same  time  to  give  no  explanation  as 
to  it  cause.  D’Aranda,  the  better  to  guard 
this  secret,  only  admitted  to  his  confidence 
such  dark  spirits  as  de  Roda,  Monino, 
Campoman^  and  d’Osma.  These  men 
conferred  and  ploUed  with  such  mystery, 
that  they  selected  for  their  copyists  chil- 
dren incapable  of  understanding  what 
they  were  made  to  transcribe. 

The  decree  of  expulsion,  signed  by  the 
king  and  countersigned  by  d’Aranda,  was 
fortified  with  three  seals.  Upon  the  se- 
cond envelope  were  written  these  instruc- 
tions : You  are  not  to  open  this  package 
till  the  evening  of  2d  April,  1767,  under 
pain  of  death.’’  Ships  were  at  anchor  in 
the  various  ports  of  Spain  and  America, 
and  at  sunset  on  the  2d  April,  1767,  the 
Jesuits  were  seized  and  made  prisoners, 
seals  were  pot  upon  the  archives  and 


papers  in  their  different  houses,  and  they 
made  ready  for  transportation.  If,”  said 
the  royal  mandate,  a solitary  Jesuit,  be 
he  sick  or  dying,  is  found  in  your  depart- 
ment after  the  embarkation,  you  will  be 
punished  with  death.”  The  king’s  com- 
mand was  merciless ; the  civil  and  mili- 
tary authorities  conformed  to  it,  without 
understanding  why  it  was  given.  Six 
thousand  Jesuits  scattered  through  Spain 
and  the  new  world  were  the  victims  of 
its  tyranny.  Their  houses  had  been 
entered  by  surprise,  their  effects  were 
plundered  even  to  their  books  and  corres- 
pondences, they  were  insultingly  forced 
away  from  their  stations,  and  left  to 
choose  between  utter  destitution  and  apos- 
tacy.  Young  and  old,  sick  and  well,  all 
were  doomed  to  an  ostracism  of  which 
no  one  knew  the  secret.  It  was  kindly 
intimated  to  some  of  the  Jesuits,  whose 
ties  of  blood  rendered  them  influential, 
that  they  might  live  unmolested  in  the 
bosom  of  their  families.  Joseph  and 
Nicholas  Pignatelli,  nephews  of  Inno- 
cent XII  and  brothers  of  the  Spanish 
envoy  at  Paris,  were  the  first  to  refrise  to 
make  any  compromise  with  apostacy. 
Joseph  was  sick  and  was  entreated  not  to 
embark  with  his  brethren,  *‘My  resolu- 
tion is  taken,”  he  continually  replied,  *‘il 
matters  little  to  me  whether  my  body  is 
food  for  fish  or  worms,  but  what  1 desire 
above  all  things  is  to  die  with  my  com- 
panions.” 

The  pope,  who  loved  Charles,  begged 
him  with  paternal  earnestness  to  make 
known  to  him  the  cause  of  his  severity  to 
the  Jesuits.  *^Of  all  the  blows  with 
which  we  have  been  smitten,”  he  tells 
him,  ” during  the  nine  disastrous  years 
of  our  pontificate,  none  has  been  so  pain- 
ful to  our  paternal  heart  as  that  which 
your  majesty  has  inflicted.  Thus  you 
too  my  son,  iu  qxtoque  JiU  mi;  thus  the 
Catholic  king,  Charles  III,  so  dear  to  our 
heart,  fills  up  the  cup  of  our  sufferings, 
plunges  our  old  age  into  a torrent  of  tears, 
and  hastens  us  to  the  tomb.  The  pious 
king  of  Spain  associates  himself  with 
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those  who  reach  out  the  arms  which  God 
has  given  them  for  his  own  service,  the 
honor  of  the  church,  and  the  safety  of 
souls,  to  help  the  enemies  of  God  and  the 
church.  They  think  to  destroy  an  insti- 
tution so  useful  and  so  dear  to  that  church, 
an  institution  which  owes  its  origin  and 
its  lustre  to  those  saintly  heroes  whom 
God  has  chosen  from  the  Spanish  nation 
to  spread  his  greatest  glory  throughout 
the  earth.  Perhaps,  sire,  some  member 
of  the  order  has  been  obnoxious  to  your 
government,  but  in  that  case,  sire,  why 
not  punish  the  guilty  without  involving 
the  innocent.  We  call  God  to  witness 
that  the  society  of  Jesus  is  innocent  in  its 
body,  its  institution  and  its  spirit.  It  is 
not  only  innocent,  it  is  pious,  useful,  and 
holy,  in  its  object,  its  laws,  and  its  max- 
ims.’’ To  this  the  king  replied,  “ to  spare 
the  world  a great  scandal,  I will  conceal 
for  ever  in  my  heart  the  abominable  plot 
which  has  impelled  me  to  this  severity. 
His  holiness  ought  to  believe  me  on  my 
word.  The  safety  of  my  life  requires 
that  I should  keep  the  affair  a profound 
secret.”  From  an  obstinacy  which  in- 
trenched itself  behind  naked  protestations 
of  rectitude,  the  pope  appealed  to  the  dig- 
nity of  human  reason.  In  a brief,  ad- 
dressed to  Charles,  he  declared  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  king  towards  the  Je- 
suits were  such  as  to  endanger  his  salva- 
tion. The  body  and  the  spirit  of  the 
society  are  harmless,  and  even  if  some  of 
its  members  should  be  criminal,  they 
ought  not  to  be  treated  with  such  rigor 
without  first  being  tried  and  convicted.” 
To  check  the  indignation  of  th^  holy  see, 
Roda  instiucted  the  Spanish  envoy  at 
Rome,  to  intimidate  the  pope  by  threats 
of  awful  disclosures.  In  the  vain  hope 
of  silencing  his  holiness,  D’Azara  notified 
him  that  his  government  had  put  him  in 
possession  of  documents  which  would 
overwhelm  the  Jesuits,  and  which  he  was 
ready  to  produce  if  provoked  by  the  holy 
see  and  Cardinal  Torregiani.  Torregiani, 
the  cardinal  secretary  of  state,  challenged 
the  envoy  in  presence  of  the  diplomatic 


corps  to  exhibit  the  documents  of  which 
he  spoke.  Puzzled  by  this  unexpected 
course,  Azara  and  Azpura  wrote  Inck  to 
their  government  informing  them  of  this 
challenge,  but  never  received  an  answer. 
Torregiani  insisted  upon  the  production 
of  the  threatened  documents,  Clement 
XIII  remonstrated  against  the  gratuitous 
outrage,  they  were  answered  with  new 
threats,  but  facts  and  documents  were 
never  furnished.  To  day,  says  the  histo- 
rian of  the  suppression,  with  all  the  min- 
isterial documents  in  my  hands,  I cannot 
discover  a single  charge  to  their  dispar- 
agement. 

The  inhuman  manner  in  which  the 
royal  decree  of  expulsion  was  enforced, 
the  sufferings  and  mortification,  mental 
and  physical,  which  the  Jesuits  endured 
in  the  first  years  of  their  banishment, 
were  such  as  would  have  awakened  the 
sympathies  of  the  hardest  heart.  Yetthef 
did  not  satisfy  the  malignant  cruelty  of 
the  Spanish  king.  Charles  III»  before 
ascending  the  throne  of  Spain,  had  been 
king  of  Naples,  and  still  possessed  great 
influence  over  its  affairs.  His  son  Fer- 
dinand, a minor,  had  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  Bernard 
Tanucci,  a man  imbued  with  infidel  prin- 
ciples and  a declared  enemy  to  the  holy 
see,  was  his  prime  minister.  Tanucci’s 
talents  gave  him  great  preponderance  in 
the  councils  of  his  ministerial  colleagues, 
which  he  increased  by  paying  court  to 
the  philosophers  who  were  the  dispensers 
of  glory.  Charles  III,  who  had  great  in- 
fluence with  this  minister,  addressed  him 
a letter,  which  was  the  more  joyfully 
received  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
winning  more  surely  the  approbation  of 
the  Encyclopedists.  Backed  by  Spain,  he 
braved  Rome,  and  proceeded  at  once 
against  the  Jesuits.  In  imitation  of  the 
Spanish  minister  of  state,  on  the  night  of 
the  3d  of  November,  1767,  he  invested 
simultaneously  all  the  colleges  and  houses 
belonging  to  the  society.  The  doors  were 
broken  open,  movables  broken  to  pieces, 
and  papers  seized,  while  the  fathers  with 
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Dothiog  but  scanty  clothing  were  escorted 
by  an  armed  force  to  the  shores  of  Puz- 
zoli.  These  measures  were  executed  with 
such  precipitancy,  that,  according  to  the 
report  of  Glen.  Coletta,  those  who  were 
driven  from  Naples  at  midnight,  at  day- 
break were  sailing  towards  Terracina. 
King  Ferdinand  had  at  first  refused  to 
sign  the  decree  expelling  the  Jesuits  from 
Naples  and  Sicily.  He  demanded  of  Ta- 
nucci  what  crimes  had  the  fathers  com- 
mitted who  had  instructed  him  in  the  faith 
and  whose  names  were  so  generally  re- 
vered. TaDucci,iQ  reply,  threw  himself 
upon  reasons  of  state  and  the  wishes  of 
Charles  III.  The  young  king  was  obsti- 
nate, till  one  of  his  confessors,  a bishop, 
made  the  royal  conscience  a footstool  to 
bis  own  advancement.  Latilla  extorted 
from  the  king,  what  had  been  so  justly 
refused  to  his  royal  father  and  tutelary 
minister,  and  the  decree  of  proscription 
received  his  signature.  While  the  fathers 
were  abandoned  on  the  coast  of  Terracina 
in  a state  of  pitiable  destitution,  Tanucci 
sold  their  houses  and  disposed  of  their 
moveables  at  public  auction.  He  melted 
the  silver  statues  of  St.  Ignatius  and  other 
saints  that  adorned  their  churches;  the 
hatchet  and  hammer  destroyed  what  ava- 
rice could  not  appropriate.  These  mu- 
tilations and  tyrannies  of  the  minister 
aroused  the  Neapolitans,  and  to  appease 
their  indignation,  Tanucci  published  a 
written  justification  calumniating  the  vic- 
tims of  his  oppression.  Pushing  their 
vengeance  still  further,  the  courts  of  Spain 
and  France  combined  to  force  into  their 
measures  Pinto  the  grand  master  of  Malta, 
a feudatory  of  Naples,  who,  on  the  22d 
April,  1768,  at  the  instance  of  Tanucci, 
issued  his  decree  of  banishment  from  the 
island  against  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus. 

Choiseul  and  D’Aranda  had,  by  their 
intrigues,  in  the  beginning  of  1768  in- 
volved the  duke  of  Parma,  a minor,  in 
the  coalition  against  the  Jesuits.  This 
alliance  was  easilj^^ected  by  means  of 
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Du  Tillot,  marquis  of  Felino,  who  was 
guardian  to  the  duke  and  an  agent  of  the 
Philosophers.  Patience,  prayers,  and  rea- 
son, were  the  only  weapons  which  the 
aged  pontiff  had  opposed  in  other  in- 
stances to  the  repeated  blows  inflicted 
upon  the  holy  see.  But  when  Clement 
XIII  saw  the  duke  of  Parma  uniting  with 
the  enemies  of  the  church  he  reminded 
him  that  the  blood  of  the  Farnese  coursed 
in  his  veins  and  that  he  was  a vassal  of 
the  holy  see.  He  annulled  the  decrees 
issued  in  the  principality  of  Parma  and 
Placertza,  excommunicated  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  government,  and  by  his  bull 
promulged  the  forfeiture  of  the  duciiy. 

The  unjust  proceedings,  of  which  the 
Jesuits  were  the  victims,  have  been  held 
up  as  evidences  of  the  hostility  of  nations 
to  the  company  of  Jesus;  yet  in  Spain 
on  the  first  occasion  after  their  expulsion 
on  which  popular  feeling  could  be  tested 
it  showed  itself  favorable  to  the  fathers  of 
the  Institute.  Nineteen  months  after  the 
Jesuits  were  swept  from  the  Spanish 
peninsula  there  was  not  a single  one  of 
them  on  its  soil,  and  nothing  remained  of 
them  but  the  memory  of  their  good  deeds, 
which  was  still  preserved  in  the  hearts  of 
the  clergy  and  people.  On  St.  Charles* 
day,**  says  the  English  Protestant  histo- 
rian Coxe,  when  the  monarch,  as  was 
customary,  exhibited  himself  to  the  people 
from  the  balcony  of  his  palace,  his  sub- 
jects wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  asking  on  that  day  some 
favor  of  general  benefit.  To  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  court,  the  cries  of  an  immense 
crowd  put  forth  with  one  common  accord 
a petition,  to  reinstate  the  Jesuits  and 
suffer  them  to  live  in  Spain  and  wear  the 
dress  of  the  secular  clergy.  This  unex- 
pected incident  alarmed  and  embarrassed 
the  king,  who  banished  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo  and  his  grand  vicar  under  suspi- 
cion of  being  the  instigators  of  this  tumul- 
tuous demand.” 

We  shall  conclude  this  important  sub- 
ject in  another  number. 
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ROM  the  Southern 
Churchman  of  the  14th 
of  April  last,  we  ex- 
tract the  following,  as 
a fit  introduction  to 
some  points  worthy 
of  present  notice. 

'*1  would  make  a 
few  suggestions  as  to 
the  duty  of  Protatants 
in  the  present  crisis  of 
the  efforts  of  Roman- 
ism. 

It  is  obvious  that 
the  great  final  conflict 
between  the  powers 
of  light  and  darkness 
is  near,  and  soon  we 
shall  be  in  the  midst 
of  the  battle.  In  this 
country,  where  the  church  is  wholly  sev- 
ered from  the  state,  it  may  be  a conflict  of 
opinion  merely,  and  the  effusion  of  blood 
may  be  avoid^.  But  in  Europe,  where 
the  church  is  a part  of  the  state,  wWe  the 
church  properly  is  held  by  the  state,  and 
where  for  centuries,  political  and  eccle- 
siastical afiairs  have  b^n  most  intimately 
blended  and  commingled,  they  can  hardly 
escape  without  recourse  to  arms.  Blood 
will  there  be  spilt,  and  governments  over- 
turned, before  the  way  can  be  prepared 
for  the  great  conflict  of  opinion,  which  is 
to  succeed,  and  for  which,  we  in  this 
country,  are  already  in  a good  measure 
prepared. 

The  strength  of  Romanism  has  always 
consisted  in  its  unity — the  weakness  of 
Protestantism  in  its  division.  Rome  has 
the  strength  of  despotism,  Protestantism 
the  weakness  of  democracy.  With  ten 
times  the  amount  of  individual  energy 
and  intelligence  that  can  be  found  in  Ro- 
manism, Protestantism  has  never  marched 
forward  with  the  same  phalanx  steadiness. 
Protestants  are  always  hindering  and  op- 
posing each  other,  a weakness  of  which 
Romanists  are  seldom  guilty. 

**  Protestants  must  learn  in  this  great 
conflict  to  bring  their  individual  strength 
and  energy  to  ^ar  unitedly  on  their  one 
great  object. 

**  How  shall  they  do  this? 


1.  They  must  learn  the  higher  point 
of  union,  which  actually  exists,  indepen- 
dent of  and  superior  to  all  denominational 
diversities,  namely,  the  warm,  all-absorb- 
ing love  of  Christ,  and  love  to  the  sools 
of  men. 

“ 2.  They  must  not  thwart,  nor  hinder, 
nor  stand  in  the  way  of  each  other’s  eflbrts 
for  good. 

“3.  They  must  be  tender  of  each  other’s 
reputation. 

“ 4.  There  must  be  the  same  courtesy 
and  politeness  in  the  intercourse  of  reli- 
gious denominations,  that  well  bred  gen- 
tlemen feel  themselves  obliged  to  observe 
towards  each  other  in  the  intercourse  of 
society. 

**  5.  The  devotional  spirit  must  be  the 
predominating  spirit  in  all  religious  affairs. 

«*  C.  E.  Stove.” 

What  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  dimly 
hints  at,  we  shall  endeavor  to  develupe 
at  full  length.  Protestants  have  a duty 
to  perform  **  in  the  present  crisis  of  the 
efforts  of  Romanism,”  (whatever  that 
may  be,)  and  it  is  a harbinger  of  better 
things  than  the  past  can  speak  of,  that 
Protestants  are  now  called  upon  to  act 
a part,  becoming  a body  “possessing 
ten  times  the  amount  of  individual  en- 
ergy and  intelligence  that  can  be  found 
in  Romanism.”  We  congratulate  our 
dissenting  brethren  on  the  vast  accessions 
made  to  their  resources.  We  rejoice  that 
a “new  day  is  to  break  o’er  Egypt;”  that 
Protestants  are,  at  length,  to  learn  “the 
higher  point  of  union,”  that  henceforth 
“ they  must  not  thwart,  nor  hinder,  nor 
stand  in  the  way  of  each  other’s  eflbrts  for 
good that  they  are  to  rise  “ superior 
to  all  denominational  diversities,”  and 
*‘in  the  present  crisis  of  the  eflbrts  of 
Romanism”  to  labor  strenuously  with  no 
other  motive  than  “ the  warm,  all  absorb- 
ing love  of  Christ  and  love  to  the  souls 
of  men.”  “How  shall  they  do  this?” 
It  is  an  important  question,  and  one  that 
should  have*  been  asked  at  an  earlier  pe- 
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nod  of  Protestant  history.  Have  the  three 
centuries  of  Protestantism  been  wasted ; — 
have  they  done  nothing  towards  iheir 
one  great  object?'^  If  they  have  unity  of 
purpose,  why  not  pursue  it? — if  their  ob- 
ject is  good,  if  it  is  based  on  the  love  of 
God  and  love  to  man,  why  not  succeed? 
Unity  of  effort  is  wanting.  “ The  weak- 
ness of  Protestantism”  has  always  con- 
sisted “in  its  division.”  Henceforth  Pro- 
testants must  not  be  “ hindering  and  op- 
posing each  other.”  Men  who  differ  on 
almost  every  point  of  faith,  and  estimate 
in  different  scales  man’s  moral  worth  or 
immoral  worthlessness,  are  to  unite  their 
“individual  strength  and  energy”  to  bear 
“on  ihtxr  one  great  object.”  What  is 
this  object?  What  is  this  centre  of  Pro- 
testant unity  ? Unless  their  common  pur- 
pose be  found  in  their  common  name,  we 
know  not  where  to  seek  it.  Their  bond 
of  union  is  to  proteat.  They  may  differ 
as  to  minor  points,  even  as  to  matters 
most  essential  to  sound  faith  or  pore  mo- 
rality ; — they  may  divide  as  to  the  unity 
or  trinity  of  the  divine  persons,  as  to  eter- 
nal rewards  or  punishments,  as  to  the 
means  whereby  men  are^stified; — on  all 
"subjects  else  they  may  entertain  a thous- 
and conflicting  notions,  provided  that  they 
only  “ bring  their  individual  strength  and 
energy  to  bear  unitedly  on  their  one  great 
object.”  With  “phalanx  steadiness”  they 
must  now  “march  forward” — to  what? 

** gentle  zephyrs  tell  me  what?“ 

They  must  rise  “ independent  of  and  su- 
perior to  all  denominational  diversities 
“ they  must  be  tender  of  each  other’s  re- 
putation ;”  they  must  adopt  the  courtesy 
and  politeness  of  well-bred  gentlemen, 
that  they  may  be  prepared  to  enter  into  a 
great  final  conflict  with  Romamam.  We 
are  anxious  to  see  a consolidation  of  Pro- 
testantism. It  would  be  a lasting  evidence 
of  progressive  humanity.  Strange,  pass- 
ing strange,  would  it  be  to  find  the  Cal- 
vinist and  the  Socinian,  the  Anglican  and 
the  Lutheran  all  ranged  on  the  same  side 
of  any  contest,  other  than  that  of  oppo- 
sition to  Rome.  It  must-be  ever  thus. 


Truth  wears  but  a single  front;  error  hath 
a thousand  disguises.  Truth  is  strong 
because  it  is  one.  Error  is  weakened  by 
division ; it  is  waging  war  not  only  with 
truth,  but  with  itself;  and,  whatever 
“individual  energy  and  intelligence”  it 
may  command,  it  will  never  have  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  order  in  its  own  house- 
hold. 

The  contest  between  Catholicity  and 
Protestantism  can  never  be  one  of  “ opin- 
ion merely  :” — it  must  always  be  a con- 
test of  faith  against  opinion,  of  certainty 
against  doubt,  of  truth  against  error.  In 
such  a contest,  whatever  may  be  the 
“ crisis  of  the  efforts  of  Romanism,”  Pro- 
testantism must  eventually  fail.  It  can 
never  march  forward ; it  is  incapable  of 
a forward  movement  It  ceases  to  be 
Protestantism  in  the  very  instant  it  begins 
to  advance.  It  was  manufactured  only 
for  retreat  Its  originators  had  in  view 
but  one  object,  to  secure  themselves  from 
the  consequences  of  Catholic  truth.  They 
erected  no  standard  of  their  own,  but  bade 
each  one  fly,  in  whatever  course  he  could, 
from  the  standard  which  his  sires  had 
loved  and  reverenced; — the  standard  of 
Romaniam. 

Their  purpose  was  not  to  assert  new 
truths,  but  to  deny  old  ones.  They  had 
no  revelation,  no  improved  code  of  mo- 
rals ; — it  was  the  work  of  the  last  of  the 
reformers  (!)  to  find  a new  gospel,  and  a 
new  morality  deep  buried  in  an  Indian 
tomb,  and  darkly  hidden  in  a mystic  lan- 
guage : — they  purposed  only  to  proteat,  to 
deny : — they  retreated  from  “ the  heaven- 
illumined  faith”  to  “ human  reason  sink- 
ing into  night.”  Protestantism  was  a re- 
trograde movement  from  its  very  com- 
mencement; and  it  has  at  length  retreated 
to  the  last  confines  of  Christianity.  It 
commenced  its  efforts  on  the  threshold  of 
Catholicity ; it  wandered  to  a far-off  land ; 
it  wasted  its  substance;  it  entered  the  hard 
service  of  deism ; it  has  even  been  obliged 
to  derive  its  last  support  from  the  poor 
husks  of  infidelity.  What  a scene  of  va- 
ried ruin  does  it  now  present  I Who  be- 
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lieyes  what  Luther  or  Calrin  most  taught! 
They  commenced  with  a prated  against 
the  vicar  of  Christ ; more  than  half  their 
followers  at  the  present  day  protest  against 
Christ  himself.  They  denied  the  validity 
of  some  things^  their  followers  deny  the 
validity  of  any  thing.  When  men  pro- 
test  against  the  truths  of  revealed  religion^ 
it  differs  not  in  principle  whether  the  pro- 
testation be  made  against  few  or  many, 
against  much  or  little.  All  divine  truth 
rests  on  the  infallible  word  of  God ; and 
he  that  denies  the  smallest  part,  denies 
the  divine  veracity  as  entirely  and  abso- 
lutely as  the  man  who  rejects  alL  What- 
ever will  seem  to  justify  opposition  to  one 
truth  will  be  equally  valid  against  every 
other.  Hence  men  protesting  against 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
church,  have  supplied  arms  to  their  chil- 
dren to  make  war  on  all  religious  truth. 
Hence,  the  Episcopalian,  the  Presbyte- 
rian, the  Unitarian,  the  Universalist,  the 
Deist,  the  Atheist,  are  all  Protestants; 
are  all  protesting  against  Catholic  truth; 
differing  indeed  in  degree,  but  bound  by 
the  same  principle,  and  resting  on  the 
same  defence.  Both  protest;  but  one  yells 
in  our  ears,  whilst  the  other  smooths  it 
into  a meek  profession  of  faith,  or  ^^estab- 
lishes^^  it  in  thirty-nine  articles.  But  a 
recession  from  one  denial  is  fatal  to  Pro- 
testantism ; for  as  each  protest  stands  on 
the  same  ground,  one  cannot  be  aban- 
doned without  a desertion  of  them  all. 
There  is  no  medium  between  truth  and 
error ; between  Christianity  and  atheism ; 
between  Catholicity  and  infidelity.  You 
may  be  more  or  less  infidel ; — more  or  less 
distant  from  Rome; — ^bui  you  can  never 
stand  partly  within  and  partly  without  the 
one  pale.”  The  Protestant  may  aban- 
don the  sect  for  the  school, — he  may  philo- 
sophize himself  out  of  all  religion ; may 
stand  on  transcendental  ground,  and,  con- 
cealed amid  the  clouds  of  self-idolatry, 
and  the  vapors  of  refined  absurdity,  may 
charge  on  Catholicity  a want  of  phUoso- 
phie  fpml  and  progressive  energy,  because 
it  will  not  admit  French  socialism  to  be 


divine  virtue,  or  German  sentimentalism 
to  be  divine  wisdom.  The  Protestant 
may  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and 
accuse  Catholicity  of  proudest  presump- 
tion because  it  holds  Christian  truth  to 
be  divine.  The  Protestant  may  narrow 
the  circle  of  God’s  chosen  few”  until 
it  scarce  embrace  his  own  kinsmen ; even 
until  the  patriarch,  sage,  and  saint  of 
every  time  and  country,  except  **the 
heaven-selected  race”  of  Calvin’s  follow- 
ers, are  excluded  from  celestial  favor, 
and  at  the  same  time  brand  Catholicity 
with  the  charge  of  a narrow  minded, 
selfish  doctrine  of  salvation.  The  Protest- 
ant may  profess  what  faith  he  will ; be 
may  swear  to  articles,  the  measnng  of 
which  he  may  deny — he  may  profess  no 
faith — and  yet  be  a Protestant,  on  the  one 
condition,  that  he  accuse  Catholicity  of 
falsehood,  that  he  protest  against  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  church,  the  certainty  of  all 
God’s  revelations.  This  is  saying  much ; 
and  yet  we  appeal  to  the  intelligent  among 
our  dissenting  brethren,  and  ask  if  it  be 
overmuch.  We  ask  the  Universalist,  why 
he  bears  a common  name  with  the  Pres- 
byterian? Is  it  community  of  faith?  Is 
it  community  of  pastors  f Or  is  it  com-* 
munity  of  purpose?  Alas!  that  men 
should  daily  use  the  term  Protestant — that 
jarring  sects  should  gather  round  it,  as 
their  bond  of  brotherhood,  and  yet  few 
should  seek  to  learn  the  duties  which  the 
title  imposes. 

There  exists  one  religious  corporation 
” claiming  supernatural  powers  and  ex- 
ercising them”  against  every  opposition ; 
threatening  ruin  to  all  who  are  not  in  it 
and  of  it;  presenting  itself  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places  as  the  only  sufficient 
evidence  of  Gk>d’s  revelations  to  man,  as 
the  one,  infallible  teacher  of  divine  truth, 
as  the  sole  means  whereby  men  can  at- 
tain to  salvation.  It  professes  to  be  the 
only  one  that  is  in  possession  of  the  true 
religion,  and  warns  all  who  resist  it  that 
they  are  fighting  against  God.  It  an- 
nounces itself  as  infallible,  so  cutting  off 
from  others  the  bare  possibility  of  their 
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being  right,  it  puts  forth  its  principles  in 
plain  intelligible  words,  shrinking  from 
no  conclusion  to  which  they  lead ; it  ex- 
plains away  nothing  that  may  have  given 
offence  to  those  who  are  without;  what 
these  call  impious,  wicked  or  profane,  it 
teaches,  practises,  and  enforces,  just  as  if 
no  question  had  been  made  of  the  matter. 
Moreover,  conscious  of  unearthly  strength, 
it  ascertains  its  own  position,  defining  the 
several  duties  of  its  several  members;  it 
allows  of  no  vague  or  uncertain  obe- 
dience, but  insists  upon  it  in  a specific, 
clear  way,  putting  forth  its  regulations 
with  that  particular  minuteness  of  detail 
which  leaves  no  room  for  ignorance  or 
mistake.  Is  it  in  error?  Its  adversaries 
say  so  with  one  voice ; but  for  itself  it 
has  no  misgivings;  it  claims  the  posses- 
sion of  supernatural  powers,  and  we  see 
it  use  them;  it  has  one  definite  local 
habitation,  so  that  all  may  find  it ; it  has 
one  fountain  of  visible  authority,  but  it 
flows  through  the  whole  world ; one  su- 
preme uncontrollable  dominion  to  which 
all  must  have  recourse,  from  which  issues 
forth  the  voice  of  Sc.  Peter  himself,  giving 
law  to  the  Catholic  church.^’  (Lewis’s 
Notes  on  Royal  Supremacy — p.  6.^  The 
claims  of  this  church  have  been  admitted 
by  a large  majority  of  civilized  mankind, 
and  from  a period  long  antecedent  to  any 
other  institution  or  organization  now  in 
existence.  However  its  individual  mem- 
bers may  compare  with  those  of  other 
bodies,  as  one  corporation  it  surpasses  all 
others  in  knowledge,  in  energy,  and — 
what  may  be  esteemed  the  vitality  of  such 
a comgiunity — in  unity  of  principle  and 
practice.  Is  this  an  overdrawn  picture? 
If  the  pages  of  history  are  illumined  with 
the  names  of  statesmen,  sages  and  pa- 
triots, who  when  living  were  members 
of  the  Catholic  church ; if  the  poet,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  orator,  have  alike 
grown  up  under  her  protection ; if  a ma- 
jority of  the  wise  and  good  of  all  ages 
proclaim  her  as  indeed  the  true  spouse  of 
God ; if,  even  in  this  enlightened  age, 
there  be  no  other  community  among  civil- 


ized men  that  even  pretends  to  be 
church,  the  one  church  of  the  apostles ; if, 
in  a word,  the  past  and  the  present  point 
alike  to  Rome  as  the  centre,  not  alone  of 
faith,  but  abo  of  talent,  of  genius,  of 
taste;  the  home  of  science  and  of  art ; the 
nurse  of  human  and  divine  wisdom; 
where  is  he  that  dare  protest  against  her 
claims  to  supremacy ; or  rather,  whereon 
shall  his  protest  be  founded  ? Catholicity 
has  held  possession  of  what  she  claims 
for  ages ; her  powers  belong  to  her  now 
by  prescription  ; and  he  that  would  ques- 
tion them  successfully  must  come  strongly 
armed  indeed.  He  must  show  not  only 
that  Catholicity  is  wrong,  but  must  also 
prove  that  he  is  right.  He  must  demon- 
strate to  the  majority  of  mankind  that  he 
hath  ‘^a  keener  cunning”  than  all  else  who 
tread  our  globe;  or  if  such  task  dismay 
him,  he  should  at  least  convince  the  pre- 
sent generation  throughout  Christendom 
that  the  faith  and  practice  of  their  fathers 
were  all  wrong ; their  hopes  and  fears  all 
mistaken.  In  a word,  every  Protestant, 
by  his  name,  professes  that  he  knows  that 
the  Catholic  church  is  in  error.  But  how 
can  he  know  it  ? Is  he  infallible  ? If  not, 
then  be  docs  not  know  the  church  to  be  a 
false  teacher ; and  then  his  name  of  Pro- 
testant is — what? 

The  first  duty  of  a Protestant,  as  re- 
gards religion,  is  to  know  why  he  is  a 
Protestant,  that  is,  why  he  protests  against 
the  infallibility  of  the  Catholic  church. 
If  this  one  duty  be  properly  performed, 
he  will  never  be  obliged  to  the  perform- 
ance of  another  as  a Protestant 

It  is  not  permitted  to  men,  to  experi- 
ment alike  with  physical  and  moral  laws. 
We  may  advance  daily  with  no  other 
than  human  guide  in  our  study  of  natural 
philosophy.  We  may  accomplish  ought 
human  by  human  means;  but  when  we 
aim  at  higher  objects,  it  must  be  with 
better  resources.  If  then  it  be  the  purpose 
of  Christianity  to  elevate  man  above  his 
merely  natural  state — to  teach  him  a pro- 
fession and  practice  beyond  the  poor  ef- 
forts of  unaided  humanity ; to  guide  him 
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to  a supernatural  destiny — then  Christi* 
anity  must  have  supernatural  means  for 
the  accomplishment  of  her  purposes. 
Now  if  Protestantism  be  Christianity^ 
where  are  her  supernatural  resources? 
If  they  be  common  to  all  the  sects,  then 
Deism  is  Christianity  j for  the  sects  have 
nothing  common  to  them  all,  except  some 
belief  in  the  Deity,  and  a protestation 
against  Catholicity.  If  the  supernatural 
means,  necessary  to  attain  roan’s  super- 
natural end,  are  to  be  found  in  some  only 
of  the  sects,  how  shall  we  determine 
which  these  are?  If  they  be  the  peculiar 
property  of  one,  which  is  it?  On  what 
does  it  rest  its  pretensions ; are  its  claims 
better  supported  than  those  of  Catholicity? 
In  a word,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Protest- 
ant, a duty  implied  in  the  name,  a duty 
admitted  in  the  theory  of  private  interpre- 
tation, a duty  that  may  not  be  safely 
avoided — to  be  certain  not  only  that  the 
Catholic  church  is  wrong,  but  that  he  is 
right.  Let  him  determine  his  own  posi- 
tion ; we  know  ours.  He  will  best  per- 
form this  palpably  incumbent  duty,  not 
by  talking  of  conflicts  with  Romanism,’’ 
or  unions  of  Protestants  for  their  one 
great  object,”  but  by  a calm,  honest  en- 
quiry into  the  arguments  which  hold  him 
among  those  who  deny  the  truths  believed 
by  Christendom  for  fifteen  centuries,  and 
admitted  by  a majority  of  the  most  en- 
lightened nations  at  the  present  moment 
It  is  not  a question  of  the  strength  of 


Romanism”  or  the  ^'weaknera  of  Protest- 
antism;” it  is  simply,  am  I right  or 
wrong  in  opposing  Catholicity;  do  I 
make  my  protut  knowingly ; why  am  I 
a Protestant  ? 

The  weakness”  of  the  sects  is  not  in 
''their  democracy,”  but  in  their  princi- 
ples. " Union”  cannot  mend  these ; the 
reform  must  be  commenced  among  indi- 
viduals. Every  Protestant  proclaims  his 
independence  of  all  authority  claiming  lo 
be  infallible;  why  then  yield  to  that 
which  professes  its  own  proneness  to 
error?  Or  how  will  this  proneness  be 
overcome  by  uniting  the  different  sects? 
Union,  we  presume,  is  not  the  purpose 
for  which  the  founders  of  the  several  de- 
nominations wrote  and  advocated  their 
various  symbols,  " confessions  of  faith,” 
&c.  They  are  not  well  framed  for  aa 
object  of  this  kind;  and  there  must  be 
division  until  there  be  a reformed  creed, 
so  liberal  that  Universalism  will  hail  it 
as  "enlightened  Christianity,”  and  so 
exclusive  that  Presbyterianism  will  ap- 
prove it  as  goodly  doctrine,  worthy  the 
care  of  their  "nursing  fathers.”  The 
union,  if  effected,  would  be  of  little  valne; 
for  no  combination  of  "/oIKhies”  can  ever 
equal  an  u^aUible,  The  individual  Pro- 
testant would  still  be  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources;  would  have  only  "pri- 
vate judgment”  for  his  guide;  and  hence 
his  faith  would  be  but  opinion,  and  his 
morals  but  a cold  philosophy. 
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Conclusion. 


ITHOUT  mentioning 
any  of  her  plans  to 
dame  Kranfeldt  for 
fear  of  disturbing  her 
mind,  she  gave  the 
bread  to  Katrine,  and 
directing  her  how  to 
arrange  every  thing 
comfortably  for  her, 
put  on  her  cloak  and 
bonnet,  and  as  it  was 
growing  late  she  call- 
ed at  Schaff’s  to  get 
one  of  the  boys  to 
accompany  her.  Her 
request  was  readily 
granted,  although  the 
worthy  couple  won- 
dered where  on  earth  Marie  was  going  to 
at  that  hour ; however  they  made  no  re- 
marks or  enquiries  on  the  sulgect,  and 
called  Christian  to  go  with  her,  who, 
quite  delighted  at  the  idea  of  walking 
with  Marie,  who  was  a great  favorite 
with  the  whole  family,  was  soon  ready, 
and  trudged  along  manfully  by  her  side. 
The  street  lamps  were  lit,  and  the  sky 
bad  become  quite  clouded  and  dark  by 
the  time  she  reached  the  jeweller’s  store. 
The  fanciful  gas  lights  burned  like  stars 
in  the  broad  windows,  which  looked 
splendid  as  the  richly  carved  articles  of 
silver  and  jewelry  reflected  back  the 
glittering  rays.  Within,  the  atmosphere 
was  genial  and  warm,  and  a delicious 
odor  pervaded  it.  There  stood  Marie’s 
friends,  the  ivory  crucifixes,  there  hung 
the  gemmed  rosaries,  and  from  one  of  the 
magnificent  picture  frames  smiled  the 
lovely  faoe  of  the  child  Jesus  and  the 


Virgin  mother.  Within  the  cases  were 
things  of  such  rare  beauty— jewels  which 
gleamed  out  brilliantly,  and  gold  and  sil- 
ver ornaments,  of  such  perfect  workman- 
ship, that  her  eyes  were  dazzled,  and  by 
comparison  her  pearl  seemed  worthless, 
and  her  heart  was  failing  her,  when  the 
proprietor  of  so  much  splendor  came  for- 
ward, and  asked  her  in  a loud  tone  what 
she  would  have  ?” 

She  took  the  pearl  from  its  little  red 
case,  and  handing  it  to  him,  told  him  she 
would  like  to  dispose  of  it  for  whatever  it 
might  be  worth.  This  gentleman,  who 
was  a skilful  lapidary,  was  astonished  at 
its  size  and  beauty.  He  examined  it  in 
silence;  indeed  he  was  so  delighted  at  be- 
holding so  perfect  and  beautiful  a gem, 
that  in  contemplating  it  he  quite  forgot 
Marie.  As  his  countenance  did  not  be- 
tray what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  she 
was  sore  that  he  did  not  intend  taking  it, 
or  that  it  was  of  little  value,  and  her 
heart  sank  within  her  as  she  thought  of 
the  morrow  and  the  scene  of  distress  and 
anguish  which  she  expected  to  witness 
and  share  in. 

**  Well,”  said  the  jeweller  at  last,  ‘‘  this 
is  a splendid  pearl.  Did  you  find  it?” 

‘^No  sir — it  was  a legacy!”  answered 
Marie,  whose  heart  was  throbbing  vio- 
lently. 

“So;  a legacy — it  is  a fine  pearl — I 
never  saw  so  handsome  a one!  I will 
purchase  it  of  you,  but  cannot  afford  to 
give  you  as  much  as  a king  would  for  it,” 
he  said,  smiling. 

“Oh  sir,  you  are  very  kind!’*  said 
Marie,  “ how  much  is  it  worth?” 

He  named  the  sum  which  astonished 
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her,  it  was  so  far  beyond  her  most  san- 
guine hopes  j 

“ I will  give  you  ten  dollars  to  night — 
come  early  to  morrow  and  I will  pay  you 
the  rest,  if  you  can  trust  me  with  it  to 
night!”  said  the  gentleman. 

A man  had  entered  during  this  conver- 
sation, and  stood  near  the  door,  behind 
Marie,  watching  every  movement  made 
by  the  jeweller  or  herself.  His  coat  collar 
was  pulled  up,  and  his  fur  cap  down 
over  his  eyes,  and  Christian  could  not 
help  laughing  to  himself,  at  the  droll 
figure  he  cut,  particularly  whenever  he 
caught  a glimpse  of  the  stranger’s  eyes, 
which  were  very  bright  and  merry. 
Marie  received  the  money  with  an  over- 
joyed feeling  of  gratitude  and  relief,  and 
was  turning  to  leave  the  store  when  he 
placed  his  back  against  the  door,  and 
effectually  prevented  it. 

“Stand  back,  sir,”  said  the  jeweller, 

1 allow  no  rude  stragglers  to  insult  a 
woman  where  I am — stand  back.” 

“The  thousand,  sir  jeweller!  who 
would  insult  a gentle  and  modest  woman 
like  this?”  said  the  stranger,  pushing 
back  his  cap. 

“Henrich!”  shrieked  Marie;  “Hen- 
rich.” 

“Marie!”  he  said  tenderly,  embracing 
her,  “ found  at  last.” 

“ My  father!  where  is  my  father?  dead, 
Hcnrich!  thou — alive — my  father — oh  do 
not  tell  me  now  that  he  is  dead?”  she 
cried,  completely  overpowered  by  this 
unexpected  meeting. 

“ He  is  in  the  city,  Marie.  Thou  shalt 
see  him  to  night.  Oh  joy ! One  thou- 
sand— ten  thousand  of  thanks  to  our 
Lord,  Marie,  for  this!”  said  Hcnrich, 
whose  eyes  twinkled  more  merrily  than 
ever. 

“ Gk)od  people,”  said  the  jeweller,  “ I 
see  that  in  some  way  Almighty  God  has 
wrought  a wonderful  favor  in  your  be- 
half— 1 dont  understand  it  exactly — but 
tit  down,  and  compose  yourselves,  and 
let  me  share  your  joy,  for  that  fellow’s 
happy  face  has  made  me  almost  envious!” 


“It  was  the  pearl,  Marie!  I came  in 
to  buy  a little  medallion  to  put  your. hair 
in,  for  I never  expected  to  find  you  again, 
and  lo!  the  first  thing  I saw  was  my 
pearl!  1.  thought,  well!  Marie  cannot 
be  a thousand  miles  off,  so  I will  wait 
and  see  the  end  of  the  play ; and  when 
you  turned  round — how  should  I know  it 
was  thou,  muffed  up  like  a hegutn^nd 
1 saw  it  troa  Marie — t^n  thousand!  but 
my  heart  gave  a leap  like  a Salmon,  and 
like  to  have  choked  me!” 

“God  bless  the  pearl!”  said  Marie, 
smiling  through  her  tears.  “Oh,  sir,” 
she  continued,  “ will  it  be  wrong  for  me 
to  ask  you  to  take  back  your  money  and 
give  me  the  pearl  again.  Now  that  my 
father  and  Henrich  have  come,  1 shall 
not  want  for  any  thing.” 

“ I am  sorry  to  lose  so  valuable  a gem, 
but  certainly  I will  return  it  to  you!”  he 
replied,  “ no  doubt  you  have  good  reasons 
for  valuing  it.” 

“ Oh  yes,  sir — but  Henrich — can  it  be 
possible  it  is  thou  ?”  said  Marie,  between 
her  smiles  and  tears.  I am  so  happy, 
oh  Henrich,  Heavenly  Father  is  our  best 
friend — he  directs  all  things  right  at  last 
How  did  my  father  and  yourself  escape 
from  that  dreadful  wreck?” 

“We  were  not  in  it  at  all !”  said  Hen- 
rich, laughing.  “ Our  names  were  book- 
ed, and  Father  Conradt’s  valise,  with 
nearly  all  his  money,  was  safely  locked 
up  in  the  clerk’s  office,  we  returned  to 
the  hotel  to  settle  our  bill,  not  expecting 
the  boat  to  go  for  a half  hour,  and  when 
we  finished  our  business  with  the  land- 
lord, and  were  walking  down  quietly  and 
in  no  haste  at  all  to  get  on  board-~the 
thousand!  there  was  the  boat  paddling 
and  steaming  off  like  mad,  two  miles 
down  the  river!” 

“ And  the  money  ?”  asked  the  jeweller. 

**  Steaming  off  with  her.  There  was 
another  steamboat  lying  at  the  wharf, 
which  was  to  start  in  an  hour  for  the 
same  place  to  which  the  other  was  bound; 
we  lost  no  time  in  getting  on  board,  and 
expected  to  get  to  our  journey’s  end  as 
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quick  as  the  other— but  the  money  made 
us  a little  uneasy — and  Marie — had  we 
not  reason  to  thank  the  good  God  for  ever, 
that  only  our  money  was  on  board — for 
towards  sunset — the  attention  of  all  in  the 
steamer  was  attracted  painfully  by  float- 
ing pieces  of  wreck ; trunks,  dead  bodies, 
and  bales,  barrels,  and  I can’t  remember 
what  beside.  We  guessed  the  truth !” 

beard  it  all  read!”  said  Marie, 
shuddering. 

‘^You  had  a narrow  and  fortunate 
escape,”  said  the  jeweller,  “ which  some 
would  call  a lucky  chance,  but  adore  the 
mercy  of  God,  young  man,  who  thus 
preserved  your  life!” 

<<  1 do — 1 do,”  said  Henrich,  fervently. 
“Twice,  Marie,  has  my  life  been  pre- 
served in  a most  remarkable  manner,  and 
with  ray  latest  breath  I will  adore  above 
all,  with  every  power  of  my  soul.  His 
infinite  love !” 

“Let  us  go  now  to  my  father,”  said 
Marie.  “ Thauk  you  for  your  kindness, 
sir,”  she  said  to  the  excellent  jeweller, 
“ I wish  you  good  evening,  and  the  bless- 
ing of  God!” 

“And  Marie,”  continued  Henrich,  as 
they  walked  along,  “ we  determined  to 
return.  Our  money  was  gone — we  could 
not  buy  lands  without  it,  and  father 
Conradt  thought  we’d  better  come  back, 
and  try  and  get  employment  in  this  city. 
He  wrote  to  you  immediately,  fearing 
you  would  see  an  account  of  the  explosion 
and  be  uneasy — but  of  course  you  did 
not  receive  the  letter.” 

“No!” 

“ Then  when  we  came  and  found  that 
lather  Krunfeldt  was  dead,  and  his  family 
scattered,  none  could  tell  us  whither,  the 
thousand ! but  1 felt  desolate  enough  and 
your  father — he  did  not  say  much — but 
he  was  heart  sick,  I could  tell  that — but 
our  troubles  are  past  now  I hope  and  we 
shall  all  be  happy  again.”  Marie  gave 
him  a relation  of  all  that  had  occurred 
lince  their  departure,  only  leaving  out  the 
trials  which  dame  Krunfeldt’s  temper  had 
given  her,  at  which  he  was  much  affected. 
VoL.  VIL— No.  7.  33 


The  meeting  of  Marie  with  her  father, 
was  as  may  be  imagined,  one  of  great  joy, 
but  amidst  all  her  transports,  as  amidst 
her  sorrows,  the  thought  of  God  was  with 
all  and  over  all.  Every  emotion  of  her 
heart  was  sanctified  by  the  love  of  God, 
and  all  her  hopes,  through  him,  extended 
no  farther  than  his  holy  will.  Dame  Krun- 
feldt was  quite  beside  herself  with  delight. 
She  began  all  at  once  to  talk  about  resig- 
nation and  patience  in  suffering,  until  one 
would  have  thought  she  was  a martyr 
who  had  endured  all  kinds  of  misery  with- 
out a murmur.  Plenty  and  cheerfulness 
reigned  now,  where  a week  ago  want  and 
poverty  prevailed,  and  the  Schaffs,  if  one 
might  judge  from  their  red,  smiling  faces, 
were  the  happiest  of  all.  Henrich  told 
his  legends  and  sang  hymns  with  Marie 
once  more,  Conradt  and  Schaff  smoked 
together,  and  Mrs.  Schaff,  like  a stream 
of  water  in  the  sunlight  was  beaming  with 
delighted  satisfaction,  and  congratulating 
every  body,  and  praising  God  and  giving 
honor  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  a plea- 
sant voice  which  sounded  as  sweetly  as 
the  music  of  the  waves  of  the  sun-lighted 
stream. 

When  Marie  called  the  next  week  at 
the  house  of  the  benevolent  lady  who 
had  given  her  work,  she  found  the  hall 
strewed  with  travelling  trunks  and  boxes, 
and  every  thing  wearing  an  appearance 
of  bustle  and  preparation  of  some  kind  or 
other.  Her  father  had  accompanied  her 
thither  from  church  where  they  had  both 
been  together,  and  as  they  stood  on  the 
marble  step  waiting  to  be  admitted,  a car- 
riage drove  up  to  the  pave — the  steps 
rattled  down — the  ladies  rushed  out  from 
the  parlor  to  the  hall  door,  and  a gentle- 
man sprang  from  the  carriage,  and  re- 
spectfully assisted  a venerable  looking 
man  to  alight. 

“God  be  praised  for  ever,  Marie!” 
whispered  Conradt;  “this  is  the  mer- 
chant with  whom  I deposited  my  goods 
and  money ! ” 

Marie  burst  into  tears ! She  was  over- 
coHie  by  the  goodness  of  God;  she  felt  as 
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if  she  must  kneel  on  the  marble  step  aod 
adore  him  for  the  wonders  of  his  love  and 
providence. 

Ha ! thou  here  my  friend.  I thought 
thou  wen  in  the  west  long  ago!”  said 
the  merchant,  grasping  Conradt’s  hand. 

And  thou  loo,  Marie !”  said  the  lady, 
**  thy  muslins  do  famously ! come  in 
altogether.  This  is  my  husband — he  was 
obliged  to  run  away  from  his  business  on 
account  of  his  health — that  is  my  son, 
Marie — that  elegant  young  man  who 
helped  his  father  from  the  coach — he  is  a 
good  son — but  come  in  !” 

^‘This  is  my  father,  lady,  who  I thought 
was  dead  I”  said  Marie,  modestly. 

“Well!  the  wonders  of  the  mercy  of 
God  are  great — thou  didst  know,  Marie,  in 
whom  thou  wert  trusting ; but  come  in,  thy 
father  too  must  come  in  and  shareour  joy  I” 

After  every  thing  was  explained,  and 
ihe  ladies  were  done  wondering  over  the 
remarkable  events  which  had  occurred, 
the  old  merchant  proposed  to  Conradt,  to 
give  him  the  situation  of  head  manager, 
on  a large  farm  he  owned  near  the  city, 
and  if  he  was  satisfied  with  it,  a salary  of 
four  hundred  dollars  per  annum.  “ And” 
continued  the  benevolent  man,  “ I could 
give  you  more  if  you  understood  gardening 
— as  it  is,  I shall  be  obliged  to  get  a gar- 
dener, who  will  also  require  a salary!” 

“Henrich,”  whispered  Marie. 

“ Yes,  Henrich  is  a master  gardener!” 
said  Conradt,  who  then  explained  to  the 
mercliant  who  Henrich  was  and  what  his 
qualiheations  were. 

“ He  is  the  very  one  I want — so,  good 
Conradt,  come  this  evening  to  my  count- 
ing room — ah  I forgot  to  tell  you ; in 
consequence  of  a fire  which  burnt  my  old 
one  down  I was  obliged  soon  after  to  move 
to  a new  one — here  is  the  number,  though 
— come  this  evening  and  we  will  conclude 
this  business  more  at  our  leisure!” 

Some  four  years  afterwards,  the  nice 
white  house,  which  stood  back  in  a little 
garden  filled  with  roses  and  dahlias,  and 
which  was  once  rented  by  the  good  Krun- 
feMt  was  the  scene  of  a happy  festival. 


An  old  woman  with  a high  crowned  white 
cap  was  walking  backwards  and  forwards 
from  the  house  to  the  garden,  and  from 
the  garden  to  the  house  again,  with  large 
clusters  of  flowers  which  she  cut,  and 
arranged  into  boquets  with  great  taste : A 
young  girl,  fair  and  beautiful,  wbo  had 
not  known  more  than  fifteen  summers; 
arrayed  in  while,  with  a wreath  of  white 
roses  on  her  head,  followed  and  assisted 
her.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  Indian 
summer,  and  the  morning  was  balmy  and 
bright  as  May.  The  birds  sang  as  of 
yore  among  the  vines  and  trees,  and  ifclh 
gravelled  walks  were  in  the  neatest  or- 
der possible,  while  the  passing  winds, 
moving  over  the  rose  bushes  at  intervals, 
covered  them  with  a shower  of  fragrant 
leaves.  This  was  dame  Krunfeldt  and 
Katrine!  Conradt  and  Henrich,  under- 
standing the  business  to  which  the  old 
merchant  had  appointed  them,  soon  real- 
ized a handsome  nett  profit,  which  ena- 
bled them  after  some  time  to  purchase  the 
house  and  lot  where  Krunfeldt  formerly 
lived.  Who  so  happy  as  the  old  dame? 
Her  summer  days  returned,  and  the  brief 
but  bitter  cloud  which  had  gathered 
around  her  after  her  husband's  death 
only  made  her  enjoy  the  sunshine  more. 
While  she  was  gathering  the  flowers 
which  her  hands  had  planted  many  years 
before,  the  gate  opened,  and  the  Schaffs, 
old  and  young,  dressed  in  their  holiday 
suits,  came  in — soon  after  an  elegant 
coach  drove  up,  and  the  old  merchant  and 
his  lady  got  out  and  went  in  ; then  came 
another  carriage,  and  the  excellent  jewel- 
ler and  Henrich  sprang  out  and  followed 
them.  Dame  Krundfeldt  and  Katrine 
did  not  come  out  again  to  get  more- flow- 
ers, and  every  thing  was  quite  still,  ex- 
cept a pleasant  murmur  of  conversation 
from  the  house.  At  last  the  mystery  was 
solved.  Conradt  came  out  first  with 
Marie,  arrayed  simply  in  while,  leaning 
on  his  arm.  A veil  of  transparent  lace, 
fine  and  beautiful  in  its  texture,  was 
thrown  over  her  head,  and  fell  in  graceful 
folds  around  her  j her  eyes  were  modestly 
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cast  down,  and  a delicate  blush  mantled 
her  cheek.  Then  came  Henrich  and  Ka- 
trine, looking  very  happy,  although  they 
were«quite  silent.  The  old  merchant  and 
bis  lady,  the  good  jeweller  and  dame 
Kruofeldt,  followed  by  all  the  SchafTs, 
ended  the  procession.  The  old  merchant 
banded  Marie  and  Katrine  into  his  own 
coach,  and  dame  Krunfeldt  and  Conradt 
with  Mrs.  Schaff  got  into  the  other,  while 
the  rest  followed  on  foot  to  St.  Alphonsus, 
where  Father  Holburg,  who  had  been 
once  more  recalled  to  the  city,  awaited 
them  at  the  altar.  Henrich  and  Marie 


receiyed  the  blessed  sacrament,  after 
which  they  were  united  in  marriage. 
The  gorgeous  lights  streamed  down  as 
brightly  on  the  happy  bride  as  they  had 
done  some  five  years  previous,  when,  bro- 
ken hearted  and  miserable, she  had  brought 
her  woes  to  the  Saviour  to  be  healed,  and 
as  she  turned  away  after  the  ceremony  was 
over,  a golden  ray  quivered  lightly  around 
her,  and  revealed,  beneath  the  transparent 
folds  of  her  marriage  veil,  half  hidden  by 
the  braids  of  her  silken  hair,  a tiny  chain 
of  gold,  fastened  with  a rich  clasp,  in 
which  was  set  an  OaxaNTAL  Pearl. 


From  the  Annala  of  the  PropagiUon  of  the  Faith. 

MISSION  OF  RED  RIVER. 

LETTER  OF  THE  EEV.  F.  AUBERT,  OBLATE  OF  IMMACULATE  MART,  TO  HIS  BROTHER, 
MISSIOAER  OF  THE  SAME  CONGREGATION. 


<<  St  Bonifiice  of  the  Red  River,  Jum  39, 1846. 
“ My  dearly  beloved  brother, 

HEN  closing  last  year 
the  narrative  of  my 
journey  from  Mon- 
treal to  the  Red  river, 
1 announced  to  you, 
that  after  I had  ex- 
plored the  country 
which  I have  adopted 
as  my  own,  I would 
give  you  some  more 
extensive  information 
concerning  this  sav- 
age country.  I am 
now  going  to  perform 
my  promise,  and  at 
the  same  time  satisfy 
the  desire  you  have 
manifested  to  know 
the  places  where  I am  located  and  the 
usages  of  the  people  with  whom  I live. 

“The  country  which  is  watered  by  the 
Red-river  in  its  entire  course,  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Sioux.*  The  Assini- 

• ffistory  and  f^eography  arc  ailent  concerning  thia 
portion  of  my  labors;  1 have  been  obliged  to  rely 
w the  oral  tradition  of  the  country ; which  tradition 

does  not  aaoend  beyond  the  events  which  1 relate. 


boines,  ( Siottx  of  the  rocks ),  another  family 
of  the  same  nation,  had  divided  between 
them  the  lands  drained  by  the  river  which 
bears  their  name,  and  which  falls  into  the 
Red -river  eighteen  leagues  from  Lake 
Winipeg  (salt  water).  Differences  subse- 
quently arose  between  the  two  tribes.  The 
Assiniboines  summoned  to  their  aid  the 
Kinistinoks,  whom  the  French  called  Cris, 
and  who  dwell  by  the  borders  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods.  Aided  by  their  powerful 
allies,  the  Assiniboines  triumphed  over 
their  rivals,  and  the  country  from  which 
the  Sioux  had  been  forcibly  ejected  became 
some  time  after  the  property  of  the  Cris. 
Since  then,  intermarriages  between  the 
two  victorious  nations  cemented  a union, 

I which  has  never  been  broken. 

“ This  was  their  state  when  they  were 
surprised  by  a visit  from  the  whites.  We 
do  not  know  the  precise  epoch  when  the 
French  Canadians  ventured  to  penetrate 
for  the  first  time  into  these  distant  and 
unknown  regions  in  spite  of  the  dangers 
of  every  kind  which  they  had  to  encounter. 
According  to  the  intelligence  which  I have 
been  able  to  collect,  this  epoch  might  be 
fixed  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeen  it) 
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century.  Later,  in  1735,  French  officers, 
under  the  orders  of  Count  Maurepas,  took 
possession  in  the  name  of  their  gorern- 
ment  of  these  vast  countries,  and  caused 
several  forts  to  be  constructed  there,  one 
of  which,  called  Fort  de  la  Reine  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  which  I 
have  named,  still  exhibited  its  ruins  some 
years  back.  From  that  period  the  agents 
and  trappers  of  the  societies,  founded  at 
Montreal  for  the  fur  trade,  ventured 
already  into  these  countries  and  estab- 
lished posts  there.  Later,  when  the 
North-west  Company  was  founded  in 
1773,  this  trade  became  extended,  and 
attracted  an  additional  concourse  of  men 
of  European  origin,  who,  for  the  profit  of 
some  merchants,  subjected  themselves  to 
the  severest  privations,  and  even  daily 
endangered  their  lives.  Their  number 
augmenting  annually,  the  tribes  whom 
they  frequented  grew  jealous,  and,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  them,  resolved  on 
extermination.  The  plot  was  formed  by 
the  Jissiniboines,  the  Cm,  and  the 
Sauieux,*  The  latter  then  occupied  the 
forests  skirled  by  those  innumerable  rivers 
and  those  sheets  of  water  not  less  nume> 
rous,  which  form  an  immense  chain,*  the 
extreme  links  of  which  are  lakes  Superior 
and  IVinipeg.  A very  lucky  event  res- 
cued the  whites  from  this  danger.  In 
the  summer  of  1781,  one  year  before  the 
epoch  fixed  for  the  general  massacre  of 
all  strangers,  a party  of  Jissiniboines  re- 
paired to  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  in 
order  to  fight  with  the  Mandans,  But 
the  small-pox  had  already  destroyed  the 
latter  tribe.  "When  the  enemy  reached 
one  of  the  encampments  that  they  wished 
to  surprise,  they  only  found  in  the  huts 
some  few  dying  individuals,  who  were 
unmercifully  massacred ; they  carried  oflf 
their  scalps  and  tattered  clothing.  Proud 
of  these  spoils  the  Assinihoines  were 

* The  Sauteux  hare  nearly  the  same  language 
ai  the  Aigonqiiiiis  ; this  made  them  be  reckoned 
of  the  same  nation.  They  formerly  dnrclton  the 
borders  of  the  Saut  (Fall)  Sainie  Marie — which 
caused  the  French  to  name  them  Saateux.  Their 
r<  name  ia  Odjibout, 


returning  back  in  triumph,  when  the  first 
symptoms  of  a malady  with  which  these 
savages  were  hitherto  unacquainted  ap- 
peared amongst  them.  Almost  all  fell 
victims  to  its  attack  before  they  reached 
the  valleys.  Twelve  alone  were  able  to 
revisit  their  families;  but  they  bore  with 
them  the  infection  of  the  small-pox,  which 
soon  communicated  itself  to  their  tribe, 
and  gradually  reached  the  neighboring 
people.  The  ravages  of  the  scourge  had 
presently  reduced  those  hitherto  numerous 
Indians  to  a weak  remnant.  One  single 
fact  can  enable  us  to  estimate  this  fearful 
mortality.  There  were  five  hundred  huts 
upon  the  elevation  formed  at  the  point  of 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  About  five 
hundred  persons  resided  there;  ten  alone 
escaped.  This  is  less  surprising,  when 
we  are  informed  that  these  unfortunate 
creatures,  seeing  the  pustules  rising,  and 
experiencing  the  burning  heal  of  the  fever, 
rushed  into  the  water  to  obtain  partial 
relief.  It  seems,  moreover,  that  experi- 
ence has  not  taught  them  much,  for  now- 
a-days  they  use  the  same  practice  in 
similar  cases.  1 should  add,  that  these 
savages,  living  utterly  regardless  of  the 
morrow,  found  themselves  unprovided 
with  any  provisions  at  the  moment  of 
sickness.  Several  died  of  misery  ; others 
were  devoured  by  the  wolves.  It  is  also 
related  that  the  dogs  belonging  to  the  tribe, 
no  longer  seeing  the  hand  that  fed  them, 
and  urged  by  the  violence  of  hunger,  flew 
upon  the  lifeless  bodies  of  their  masters. 

“These  scenes  occured  in  the  autumn 
of  1782.  At  that  period  several  French 
Canadians,  who  had  left  the  service  of  the 
companies,  had  established  themselves  in 
these  countries  and  had  married  Indian 
wives.  Their  example  was  imitated  by 
some  bold  trappers,  which  migration 
formed  in  a few  years  a certain  amount 
of  population  almost  wholly  confined  to 
the  borders  of  the  Red  river  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course.  The  life  of  these 
colonists  differed  but  little  from  that  of 
savages.  Like  them,  they  lived  by  fishing 
and  hunting.  During  winter  they  went 
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to  the  prairies,  when  the  buffalo  furnished 
them  with  abundant  food}  in  the  spring 
season  they  encamped  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river  when  the  water  swarmed  with 
fish.  They  bad  no  other  habitation  but 
huts  made  of  the  skins  of  the  elk  and  hind. 

'*This  state  of  things  lasted  until  1811. 
At  this  epoch  Lord  Selkirk  formed  the 
project  of  founding  a colony  in  the  centre 
of  the  British  possessions  of  North  Amer- 
ica ; and  he  selected  as  the  most  suited  to 
his  design  the  country  which  is  watered 
by  the  Red  river.  He  sent  for  this  pur- 
pose several  families  of  Scotch  farmers  ; 
some  French  Canadians  attracted  by  ad- 
vantageous promises  also  repaired  thither, 
and  the  Europeans  on  the  spot  associated 
with  the  new  comers.  Tillage  then  began, 
but  on  a very  low  scale ; some  log-houses 
were  also  erected.  I shall  not  detail  the  long 
series  of  trials  through  which  the  genius  of 
the  whites  pursued  its  projects  of  founda- 
tion, and  at  length  succeeded  in  subjecting 
nature,  so  long  rebellious,  to  its  efforts.  It 
is  time  for  me  to  exhibit  to  you  the  action 
of  Christianity  in  these  vast  solitudes. 

**  During  a long  time  the  population 
which  inhabited  these  vast  distant  coun- 
tries was  deprived  of  apostolical  ministry.* 
Hence,  the  conduct  of  the  majority  of 
those  who  repaired  thither  exhibited  the 
absence  of  all  religious  sentiment.  The 
savages  then  witnessed  vices  hitherto  un- 
known to  them.  The  greater  number  of 
the  posts  established  by  the  societies  of  the 
treaty  were  public  schools  of  libertinism: 
corruption  descended  from  high  to  low, 
and  as  ever  occurs  in  analogous  circum- 
stances, it  produced  the  most  woful  effects. 
Fortunately,  Lord  Selkirk  comprehended, 
that  in  order  to  found  a colony  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  employ  material  means,  but 
that  the  succors  of  religion  are  most  of 
all  requisite;  moreover,  the  experience  of 
the  first  years  must  have  convinced  him 
of  this  truth.  This  is  the  reason  why  he 

* A fervent  Father  endeavored  to  penetrate 
thither  in  1765;  he  was  met  upon  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  by  a party  of  Sioux,  who  massacred 
him  upon  an  islet  of  this  lake;  the  rock  where  he 
was  imiaoiaied  is  tlUi  thowa. 


addressed  himself  to  the  bishop  of  Que- 
bec, to  favor  him  by  despatching  priests 
to  a population  destitute  of  them.  His 
lordship,  the  Right  Rev.  J.  O.  Plessis, 
who  then  occupied  the  episcopal  see  of 
that  city,  seized  with  eagerness  the 
opportunity  of  having  the  Gospel  an- 
nounced in  this  vast  district  of  his  diocess, 
and  in  1818  M.  PAbb4  Provenchere  was 
sent  thither  as  leader  of  the  mission,  with 
the  tiile  of  vicar  general.  M.  PAbbe 
Dumoulin  was  associated  with  him  to 
share  his  labors : both  were  Canadians, 
of  French  origin.  They  started  from 
Montreal  upon  the  19th  of  May,  and  did 
not  for  two  months  reach  their  destination. 
They  found  a population  utterly  demoral- 
ised, with  hut  a shade  of  faith,  but  happily 
not  of  infidel  notions.  The  sight  of 
Canadian  priests  recalled  the  colonists 
back  to  the  recollection  of  their  native 
country,  the  instructions  which  they  had 
there  received,  and  the  lessons  of  their 
mothers.  The  two  apostles  were  saluted 
as  envoys  of  God.  The  women  and 
children,  who  had  never  seen  ecclesiastics, 
but  bad  often  heard  them  spoken  of,  did 
not  exhibit  less  veneration ; all,  by  their 
fidelity  in  conforming  themselves  to  the 
rules  laid  down  for  them,  indemnified 
these  virtuous  guides  for  the  numerous 
sacrifices  which  they  had  imposed  upon 
themselves  to  save  the  souls  of  the 
colonists  and  procure  them  the  consola- 
tions of  faith.  The  presence  of  the 
missioners  produced  a salutary  influence 
even  upon  those  who  did  not  share  their 
creed.  These  children  of  the  desert  have 
so  well  profited  from  the  instructions  and 
examples  of  their  pastors,  that  they  now 
form  one  of  the  roost  moral  and  religious 
populations’  I know  of.  There  the  au- 
thority of  the  priest  is  the  more  productive 
of  virtue  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
this  authority  and  the  attachment  with 
which  it  is  cherished.  The  old  men  as 
well  as  the  children  listen  to  his  observa- 
tions with  admirable  docility.  No  self- 
devotion  costs  too  dearly  for  their  fervor. 
I saw,  during  winter,  which  is  extremely 
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cold  here,  young  women  walk  three 
leagues  to  hear  holy  mass  in  a chapel 
open  to  all  the  winds,  and  when  the 
Reaumur  thermometer  falls  to  the  28th 
degree.  Such  is  the  liveliness  of  their 
faith,  that  when  a misfortune  occurs  to 
them,  if  their  conscience  but  slightly 
reprove  them  of  any  fault,  they  regard 
the  occurrence  as  a punishment  of  God, 
and  bless  the  hand  which  strikes  them. 
One  quality  which  distinguishes  them 
from  so  many  other  populations  is,  that 
blasphemy  is  horrifying  to  them,  and  that 
the  repose  of  the  Sabbath  is  observed  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  with  the  utmost 
fidelity.  My  report  would  be  merely  an 
imperfect  sketch  if  I did  not  give  you  some 
geographical  notions  concerning  the  coun- 
try of  which  I have  given  you  an  historical 
abridgment.  Arriving  from  an  easterly 
direction  at  the  colony  founded  by  Lord 
Selkirk,  and  quitting  Lake  Winipegto  go 
up  the  Red  river,  you  enter  a country, 
the  aspect  of  which  is  quite  different 
from  that  which  has  Ix^en  hitherto  tra- 
versed, Instead  of  dense  forests,  rocks, 
numerous  lakes  and  rivers,  the  navigation 
of  which  is  often  interrupted  by  cascades, 
you  descry  an  immense  plain,  which 
expands  westward  towards  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  extends  towards  the 
south-west  to  the  Missouri.  Interrupted 
by  only  a few  streams  that  slope  gently 
along,  it  forms  one  vast  and  fertile  prairie, 
resembling  an  ocean  where  the  eye  only 
rests  on  occasional  clumps  of  trees  that 
seem  scattered  here  and  there  like  islets. 
The  Red  river,*  which  gives  its  name 
to  this  country,  has  its  source  at  lake 
Travers,  towards  lat.  45°  40'  by  long.  98°. 
It  sweeps  along  from  south  to  north  over 
a slimy  bed,  which  muddies  its  stream. 
The  space  which  it  waters  is  about  two 

^•Thc  *aTascs  call  this  river  Miskouagami 
Anssipingf  ^bloody  water),  on  account  of  a 
battle  which  took  place  upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  between  the  Saiitfiia:  and  the  Aasiniboinei 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Sioux  on  the  other. 
The  blood  having  reddened  its  W'aves,  they 
designated  by  the  name  of  blood y- river  Xhe  lake 
and  river  which  is  partly  supplied  from  the  lake. 
The  French  have  translated  their  names  by  red- 
lake  and  red-river. 


hundred  leagues ; its  breadth  varies  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
metres;  it  is  four  metres  deep  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  course,  and  it  rolls  five 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second 
after  its  junction  with  the  Assiniboinc. 
This  latter  river,  which  is  nearly  equal 
to  it  in  length,  and  just  as  winding,  flows 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  then 
pursues  an  easterly  course.  It  flows 
more  rapidly  and  its  bed  is  narrower. 
The  banks  of  these  two  rivers  being 
skirted  by  shady  woods,  are  agreeable. 
Their  waters  contain  several  sorts  of  fish, 
such  as  carp,  tench,  pike,  sturgeon ; but 
the  fish,  which  the  Canadians  call  white 
fish,  is  most  esteemed. 

Ascending  the  Red  river  at  three  or 
four  leagues  from  its  mouth,  you  begin  to 
perceive  the  first  houses,  and  which  stand 
shelving  along  both  banks  in  a distance 
of  twenty  leagues.  They  are  construcled 
chiefly  of  wood  and  have  only  one  story; 
those  which  are  plastered  have  a more 
bright  and  richer  appearance.  At  the 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers  I have  spoken 
of,  the  Catholic  church  erected  under  the 
invocation  of  St.  Boniface  towers  on  the 
right  bank.  It  is  built  of  stone  in  the  form 
of  a Latin  cross,  and  is  a hundred  feet  in 
length  by  forty-five  in  breadth,  exclusive 
of  the  chapels.  Although  the  interior  is 
not  finished,  the  faithful  assemble  there 
since  1837.  The  habitation  of  the  apos- 
tolic vicar  and  the  priests  who  reside  with 
him  adjoins  this  edifice  and  is  like  a 
prolongation  of  it.  The  founder  of  the 
colony  had  endowed  the  mission  with  a 
large  extent  of  land,  a part  of  which  lies 
around  the  church;  but  the  expense  of 
tillage  consequent  upon  the  high  price  of 
manual  labor  absorbs  almost  the  whole  of 
its  returns,  and  precludes  the  advantages 
which  might  be  drawn  from  it  in  another 
country.  The  census  of  last  year  com- 
putes the  amount  of  population  at  six 
thousand  inhabitants,  two-thirds  of  whom 
are  Catholics  and  for  the  most  part  the 
offspring  of  Canadian  fathers  and  Indian 
mother*  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  the  Ok 
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and  Soti/etia;.  The  remainder  of  the 
colonists  are  of  Scotch  origin,  and  profess 
Presbyterianism.  We  notice,  in  the 
character  of  the  mixed  breed  which  spring 
from  these  different  races,  great  mildness 
combined  with  much  inconstancy.  They 
have  inherited  from  their  mothers  that 
improvidence  for  the  wants  of  life  which 
so  highly  distinguishes  the  Saulettx  and 
Cris.  The  females,  reared  by  Indian 
mothers,  have  very  little  notion  of  house- 
keeping. We  may  aihrm  that  the  main 
defects  of  this  people  proceed  rather  from 
the  absence  of  education  than  from  any 
other  cause.  Hence,  we  are  very  often 
obliged,  when  we  are  in  the  pulpit,  to 
perform  the  functions  of  professors  of 
domestic  economy.  Since  the  last  two 
years  religious  Sisters,  whose  mission  it 
is  to  teach  also  here,  as  at  Montreal, 
where  they  are  known  under  the  name  of 
Grey  Sisters  (Sceurs  Grises),  give  instruc- 
tions to  more  than  one  hundred  children : 
their  care  already  contributes  powerfully 
to  furnish  the  population  of  Red  river 
with  good  housekeepers.  One  of  the 
nuns,  having  some  knowledge  in  medi- 
cine, is  often  called  to  attend  the  sick, 
who,  before  her  arrival,  could  only  have 
recourse  to  one  physician,  too  distant  for 
the  greater  number  to  receive  any  relief 
from  him. 

“The  inhabitants  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes  : those  who  till  the  soil,  and 
those  who  live  by  hunting.  The  first 
sow  wheat,  barley,  plant  potatoes,  and 
rear  cattle,  which,  however,  give  them 
little  trouble,  since  they  feed  in  the 
prairies  that  are  of  unlimited  extent  and 
are  common  property.  The  agricultural 
families  woud  be  rich  if  they  could  export 
their  produce;  but  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  the  sea  coast,  as  well  as  the 
distance  from  the  United  States,  insulates 
and  precludes  them  from  deriving  great 
advantage  from  agriculture.  Others  pre- 
fer the  rifle  to  the  plough,  and  these  live 
by  hunting  the  buffalo,  which  they  do  in 
spring  and  autumn,  and  with  remarkable 
dexterity  and  courage.  The  facility  With 


which  they^are  thus  enabled  to  procure 
abundance  of  food  has  made  them  hitherto 
neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  soil; 
however,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  this 
resource  will  soon  fail  them,  and  then 
they  will  be  forced  to  submit  to  labor, 
which  seems  repugnant  to  their  adven- 
turous dispositions.  This  result  would 
be  very  desirable  in  furtherance  of  the 
interest  of  this  people.  A few  families 
have  for  some  years  made  wool-stuffs  for 
their  own  use.  Besides,  you  find  in  the 
stores  of  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company 
every  thing  necessary  in  this  country  to 
supply  the  wants  of  life. 

“The  natural  history  of  this  region 
presented  more  interest  formerly  than 
now-a-days.  The  habitations  of  the 
colonists  and  the  great  number  of  hunters 
have  driven  off  several  families  of  birds 
and  wild  animals,  which  enlivened  the 
country  in  the  time  when  it  was  a solitude. 
You  still  see  here,  besides  buffaloes,  elks, 
hinds,  stags,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and 
other  quadrupeds  of  smaller  size,  as 
martens,  polecats,  weasels,  porcupines, 
and  otters.  The  beavers  which  formerly 
thronged  in  all  the  rivers,  have  disap- 
peared. Excepting  crows,  partridges, 
ortolans,  and  wild  poultry,  all  other  birds 
quit  us  in  autumn  and  return  in  spring. 
Ducks,  teal,  bustards,  thrushes,  reach  us 
when  the  snow  falls.  Later,  wild  geese 
traverse  the  country  without  alighting 
there.  Next  come  starlings,  magpies, 
blackbirds  of  half  yellow  plumage,  and 
nightingales  warbling  less  harmoniously 
than  those  of  France.  The  swallows  are 
the  latest  comers : as  in  Europe  they  build 
under  our  tiles,  and  are  the  first  of  the 
feathered  tribe  that  abandon  us.  The 
plants  which  grow  in  the  prairies  would 
furnish,  I think,  a rich  collection  to 
botanists : but  I am  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  botany  to  treat  upon  this 
subject.  With  reference  to  climate,  there 
is  but  little  difference  between  Red  river 
and  Lower  Canada : it  is  very  healthy, 
but  extremely  cold  in  winter.  The  tem- 
perature then  varies  from  60^  of  Reau- 
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mur:  during  the  great  heats  the  thermo- 
meter rises  to  30^;  and,  in  greater  frosts^ 
it  drops  down  to  30°.  You  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  we  pass  almost 
suddenly  from  winter  to  summer.  It  will 
be  also  a subject  of  astonishment  to  you 
to  hear  that  we  travel  in  winter  over  great 
distances  through  the  woods,  or  over  the 
prairies,  sleeping  in  the  snow,  and  only 
sheltered  by  a tent — and  all  this  without 
experiencing  the  slighcst  inconvenience. 
During  the  day,  as  well  as  at  night,  the 
sole  precaution  requisite  is  good  clothing. 

did  not  originally  intend  to  extend 
this  letter  to  such  a length,  and  if  I did 


not  write  to  a brother,  I should  be 
apprehensive  lest  its  length  should  be 
tiresome.  May  1 now  say  a word  con- 
cerning myself?  I am  perfectly  content 
with  my  new  position.  The  priest  finds 
here,  in  his  ministry,  much  more  conso- 
lations than  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
civilized  people,  and  if  the  study  of 
savage  languages  is  a repulsive  avocation, 
you  are  well  indemnified  in  many  other 
respects. 

“ Pray  for  me,  my  very  dear  friend  and 
brother;  the  recollection  of  you  never 
leaves  me. 

Petbb  Aubbbt,  priest,  O.  •¥.  J. 


(Selected.) 

THE  FLOWERS  OF  GOD. 

<<  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field.’* 

The  welcome  flowers  are  blossoming, 

In  joyous  troops  revealed  ; — 

They  lift  their  dewy  buds  and  bells, 

In  garden,  mead,  and  field: — 

They  Lurk  in  every  sunless  path, 

Where  forest  children  tread; — 

They  dot,  like  stars,  the  sacred  turf. 
Which  lies  above  the  dead. 

They  sport  with  every  playful  wind. 

That  stirs  the  blooming  trees, 

And  laugh  on  every  fragrant  bush, 

All  full  of  toiling  bees  : — 

From  the  green  marge  of  lake  and  stream. 
Fresh  vale,  and  mountain  sod. 

They  look  in  gentle  glory  forth — 

The  pure  sweet  flowers  of  God. 

They  come,  with  genial  airs  and  skies, 

In  summer’s  golden  prime. 

And  to  the  stricken  world  give  back 
Lost  Eden’s  blissful  clime : — 
Outshining  Solomon  they  come, 

And  go  full  soon  away, 

But  yet,  like  him,  they  meekly  breathe 
True  wisdom,  while  they  stay. 

••  If  God,  they  whisper,  smiles  on  ut, 

And  bids  us  bloom  and  shine. 

Does  He  not  mark,  O faithless  man ! 

Each  wish  and  want  of  thine? 
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“Think  too  wh&t  joys  await  in  heaven 
The  blest  of  human  birth. 

When  rapture,  such  as  woos  thee  now. 

Can  reach  the  bad  on  earth !” 

Redeemer  of  a fallen  race ! 

Most  merciful  of  kings  ! 

Thy  hallow’d  words  have  clothed  with  power 
Those  frail  and  beauteous  things; — 

All  taught  by  Thee,  they  yearly  speak 
Their  message  of  deep  love, 

Bidding  us  fix,  for  life  and  death, 

Our  hearts  and  hopes  above. 


For  the  (J.  S.  Catholic  Magazine. 

ST.  MARY’S  COLLEGE,  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


HIS  college,  a repre- 
sentation of  which 
accompanies  the  pre- 
sent number  of  the 
Magazine,  is  situated 
in  the  qorth-western 
suburbs  of  the  city 
of  Wilmington,  and 
possesses  every  ad- 
vantage calculated  to 
render  it  available 
for  educational  pur- 
poses. The  situa- 
tion is  healthy,  the 
surrounding  country 
beautiful,  and  the 
access  to  it  easy 
from  every  direction. 
These  circumstances,  combined  with  the 
quiet  and  orderly  character  of  the  city, 
have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  its 
past  success,  and  will  no  doubt  ensure  to 
it  a liberal  share  of  public  patronage.  It 
commands  a noble  view  of  the  Delaware 
and  Brandywine  rivers,  and  for  miles 
around,  in  every  direction,  the  eye  rests 
upon  scenery  which  cannot  be  rivalled. 
The  college  is  a beautiful  building,  and 
without  entering  into  an  invidious  com- 
parison it  may  safely  be  said,  that  in  its 
plan,  elevation  and  extent,  it  reflects 


credit  upon  its  founder  and  the  state. 
The  school  room  is  superb,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  its  size — though  that  is 
considerable,  being  eighty  feel  long,  and 
sixty  feel  wide — as  for  the  general  air  of 
elegance  diffused  over  it.  It  is  supported 
by  light,  well  finished,  metal  pillars,  which 
are  so  arranged  as  to  give  it  an  imposing 
appearance.  The  dining  halls  are  spa^ 
cious  and  well  arranged,  the  class  rooms 
numerous  and  well  lighted,  the  play 
rooms  large,  and  laid  out  so  as  to  enable 
the  students  to  take  suflScient  exercise, 
when  prevented  by  the  weather  from 
doing  so  in  the  open  air.  But  no  where 
is  the  skill  of  the  architect  more  visible 
than  in  the  design  and  arrangement  of 
the  dormitory  ; it  is  a noble  room,  capable 
of  accommodating  at  least  two  hundred 
persons,  and  finished  in  a tasteful  and 
comfortable  manner.  The  exterior  ap- 
pearance of  the  building  is  certainly  very 
grand,  and  to  the  visitor  it  is  a matter  of 
astonishment,  how  the  efibris  of  an  indi- 
vidual could  accomplish  so  great  a work. 

St.  Mary’s  is  the  first  and  only  Catholic 
college  in  the  state  of  Delaware.  The 
Catholics,  who  could  afford  to  give  their 
children  a good  education,  were  hitherto 
destitute  of  any  place  in  the  slate  to  which 
they  could  send  them,  without  exposing 
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them  to  the  danger  of  forfeiting  their 
eternal  interests : under  these  circum- 
stances a summary  allusion  here  to  its 
origin  and  progress  may  not  be  deemed 
unfitting.  The  Rev.  P.  Reilly,  its  present 
president,  is  the  founder  of  St.  Mary’s 
college.  If  honors  were  the  test  of  merit, 
if  the  age  of  an  institution  were  its  title 
to  notice,  I should  pass  over  the  few  re- 
marks I will  make,  but  revelation  declares 
that  “ honorable  age  is  not  that  which 
standeth  in  length  of  time,”  and  every 
institution  where  morality  is  combined 
with  education,  and  both  enforced  by 
word  and  example,  is  entitled  to  the  sym- 
pathy and  reverence  of  all  reflecting  per- 
sons. By  such  means  religion  flourishes, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  people  must 
consequently  be  promoted.  In  August, 
1839,  Rev.  Mr.  Reilly  opened  a school. 
The  number  of  pupils  was  at  first  very 
limited ; but  the  greatest  results  do  not 
always  follow  from  seemingly  prosperous 
beginnings,  and  what  appears  to  us  the 
surest  means  of  succeeding  in  any  object 
we  have  in  view,  does  not  always  answer 
our  expectations  ; whereas  on  some  occa- 
sions our  most  sanguine  hopes  are  real- 
ized, and  the  seed  we  have  sown  multi- 
plied a hundred  fold.  Of  this  an  instance 
may  be  found  in  the  rapid  progress  of  this 
humble  school.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
term  it  numbered  seventeen  scholars,  and 
before  the  expiration  of  two  years  from 
the  dale  of  its  origin,  twenty-eight  young 
boys  were  receiving  a good  education 
within  its  walls.  In  a short  time  the 
establishment  became  known  abroad  ; its 
utility  was  acknowledged  j the  sphere  of 
its  effectiveness  enlarged;  for,  under  the 
guidance  of  its  founder,  the  minds  of 
the  scholars  were  adorned  with  know- 
ledge and  moulded  to  virtue.  Nothing, 
which  existing  circumstances  permitted, 
was  left  undone  that  could  give  satisfac- 
tion; the  president  and  other  professors 
were  constantly  employed  in  teaching, 
and  the  morals  and  proficiency  of  the 
students  strictly  attended  to.  But  as  every 
part  must  be  complete  in  order  to  make 


any  thing  perfect,  it  will  be  readily  con- 
jectured that  a new  institution  had  some 
difiSculties  to  contend  with.  In  the  year 
1841  the  building  was  not  la^e  enough 
to  accommodate  advantageously  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  who  were  in  the  seminary, 
and  this  circumstance  had  rather  an  un- 
favorable efi'ect  on  its  prospects.  It  did 
not  increase  much  for  a few  years,  and 
nothing  then  seemed  to  indicate  that  it 
would  one  day  become  a college.  Expe- 
rience proves  that  success  in  almost  every 
undertaking  depends  upon  trifling  causes, 
and  that  circumstances,  over  which  we 
have  no  control,  exercise  a powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  best  concerted  schemes. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Reilly,  undeterred  by 
difficulties,  continued  his  exertions,  and 
success  crowned  his  perseverance.  In 
1845  a number  of  boys  crowded  in,  and, 
in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who 
came,  a large  addition  was  made  to  the 
old  building.  From  , that  time  forward 
the  number  of  students  gradually,  bat 
steadily  increased.  Besides  the  natural 
advantages  of  Wilmington  for  a school, 
and  the  attention  Rev.  Mr.  Reilly  always 
bestowed  on  those  committed  to  his  care, 
the  patronage  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ken- 
rick,  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  who,  ever 
ready  to  support  any  movement  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
interests  of  man,  extended  to  St.  Mary’s 
his  special  protection,  lent  efficient  aid  to 
its  credit  and  prosperity.  Though  the 
Seminary  was  then  in  a most  flourishing 
stale,  yet  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  would 
be  raised  to  the  rank  of  college.  Some 
persons,  however,  entertained  the  opinion 
that  it  would,  if  proper  means  were  ta- 
ken to  bring  about  so  desirable  a result, 
and  accordingly  they  urged  Rev.  Mr. 
Reilly  to  apply  for  a charter.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  the  gentlemen  who  thus 
interested  themselves  in  the  success  of 
the  president’s  application  for  a charier, 
were  all  Protestants,  with  the  exception  of 
P.  Bauduy  Garesche.  Every  efibrt  which 
indefatigable  industry  could  suggest  was 
made  by  them,  to  second  his  views,  and 
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had  it  not  been  for  their  never  to  be  for-  I 
gotten  liberality,  it  is  possible  that  this 
noble  college  would  now  be  only  a school. 
Their  names, — and  well  they  deserve  to 
have  them  recorded — are — Alfred  Dupont, 
Charles  Dupont  and  William  McAuIly 
Esqrs.,  and  his  Excellency  Governor 
Thorpe.  What  a proud  testimony  does 
it  leave  to  the  improvement  of  the  age, 
that  men  of  every  persuasion,  disclaiming 
the  blind  phrenzy  of  intolerance,  can  thus 
meet  in  the  broad  field  of  benevolence, 
and  combine  to  accomplish  a laudable 
work?  These  generous  minded  men  have 
established  a claim  to  liberality  as  lasting 
as  the  corner  stone  of  this  structure.  Un- 
influenced by  party  animosity,  or  inter- 
ested views,  they  gave  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Reilly  the  full  weight  of  their  high  in- 
fluence, and  have  left  to  posterity  a legacy 
of  their  love,  and  a lasting  monument  of 
their  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  country. 
The  legislature  of  the  slate  of  Delaware, 
with  a praiseworthy  spirit  of  liberality, 
chartered  St.  Mary’s,  on  the  29th  day  of 
January,  1847,  and  granted  it  all  the  privi- 
leges usually  conferred  on  colleges. 

Since  it  has  been  incorporated  the 
number  of  students  has  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  the  course  of  education  has 
been  extended.  During  the  first  years  of 
its  existence,  the  studies  pursued  were 
necessarily  elementary,  for  the  scholars 
were  not  far  advanced  : reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  book-keeping,  history  and 
geography,  were  the  principal  branches 
taught.  There  were  from  the  first  years 
of  its  commencement,  a few  boys  reading 
geometry  and  Latin,  and  also,  a few 
studying  Greek,  but  the  greater  portion 
of  the  scholars  were  not  fit  for  these 
classes,  and  hence  it  acquired  somewhat 
the  character  of  an  elementary  school. 
Particular  attention  is  still  paid  to  the 
lower  branches  of  education,  but  the 
departments  of  humanity,  philosophy, 
geometry  and  rhetoric,  will  in  future  be 
conducted  by  professors  of  attested  emi- 
nence. The  most  improved  and  compre- 
kensive  arrangements  are  already  made 


for  this  purpose,  and  from  what  the  writer 
of  this  has  already  seen,  he  can  affirm 
that  these  would  be  creditable  to  the  oldest 
institutions  in  the  land.  Immediately  after 
having  obtained  the  charier,  the  president 
determined  to  erect  a building,  suited  to 
the  hopes  that  were  dawning  upon  him. 
Accordingly  in  the  summer  of  1847  the 
foundation  of  the  new  edifice  was  laid. 
It  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  attests 
the  energy  with  which  he  carried  out  his 
plans.  Its  founder  has  succeeded  in  his 
purpose  to  establish  a Catholic  college; 
he  has  the  consolation  after  many  trials, 
to  see  it  arise  as  a tower  of  strength  to 
the  City  of  David,  a wall  of  defence 
against  the  inroads  of  vice,  a sanctuary 
of  security  for  unsullied  innocence,  and  a 
source  of  knowledge  for  untutored  igno- 
rance. Eight  professors  are  now  em- 
ployed in  St.  Mary’s;  and  in  addition  to 
the  three  clergymen  who  reside  in  it  at 
present,  arrangements  are  being  made  for 
the  accommodation  of  four  others  next 
year.  Important  consequences  often 
follow  from  the  most  trivial  circumstances. 
The  first  thing  that  suggested  to  Rev.  Mr. 
Reilly  the  idea  of  opening  a school,  was 
the  desire  expressed  by  parents,  whose 
daughters  were  receiving  their  education 
in  this  city,  from  the  Sisters  of  Charily, 
to  have  their  sons  instructed  in  the  same 
place.  It  was  a fortunate  suggestion,  and 
will  in  all  probability  prove  the  source  of 
innumerable  blessings  to  generations  yet 
unborn.  If  the  Sisters  of  Charity— rwhose 
school  by  the  way  is  now  in  successful 
operation — had  not  been  in  Wilmington, 
or  if  their  system  of  education  had  not 
given  satisfaction,  it  is  probable  that  the 
long  grass  might  lie  waving  over  the 
spot  where  this  costly  and  handsome 
edifice  now  rears  its  fair  proportions, 
and  that  its  president  would  have  found 
some  other  sphere  wherein  to  exercise 
his  zeal.  Such  is  a sketch  of  the  origin 
and  preseqt  position  of  this  institution. 
It  will  prove  instructive  to,  and  ani- 
mate those  who  are  struggling  with  diflfl- 
I culties,  to  continue  their  exertions.  Soc- 
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cess  frequently  witholds  itself  awhile, 
but,  as  every  day  experience  shows, 
crowns  the  efforts  of  those  who  do  not 
swerve  from  the  course  they  have  marked 
out  for  themselves,  in  consequence  of 
WiLHUfeTO!!,  5tli  June,  1848. 


the  obstacles  they  may  have  to  meet 
with.  Perseverance  is  the  most  certain 
means  to  ensure  final  triumph,  and  with- 
out it  the  wisest  plans  frequently  come  to 
nought. 


THE  CROSS 


OF  MIGNE. 


N THE  January  num- 
ber of  this  Magazine, 
we  published  a refu- 
tation of  the  attempt 
by  Professor  Dick  to 
explain  the  extraor- 
dinary apparition  at 
Migne  upon  natural 
principles.  In  the 
following  verbal-pro- 
cess, which  we  have 
borrowed  from  the 
columns  of  the  SL 
Louis  JVews  Letter, 
the  reader  will  find  a 
detailed  account  of 
the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  miracle. 

- The  report  of  it  is  submitted  to  the  bishop 
of  Poictiers,  who  had  instituted  an  official 
investigation  of  the  fact,  and  is  signed  by 
the  clergyman  who  conducted  the  retreat 
at  Migne,  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and 
others  to  the  number  of  fifty,  several  of 
whom  held  public  offices. 

REPORT. 

My  Lord: — Your  lordship,  by  ordi- 
nance of  16th  January  last,  having  com- 
missioned the  Rev.  M.  De  Rochemonteix, 
your  lordship’s  vicar  general,  and  Rev. 
M.  Taury,  honorary  canon  of  the  Cathe- 
dral and' professor  of  theology  at  the  Great 
Seminary,  to  take  information  as  to  the 
extraordinary  apparition  of  a cross,  which 
was  said  to  have  taken  place  at  Mign4,  in 
the  course  of  the  month  of  December, 
1826,  they  have  the  honor  to  state,  that, 
agreeably  to  your  lordship’s  intentions, 
they  associated  with  them,  in  this  inquiry. 


M.  De  Curzon,  the  mayor  of  the  com- 
mune (district),  an  eye  witness  of  the 
fact ; M.  Boisgiraud,  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  royal  college  of  Poic- 
tiers; M.  J.  Barbier,  lawyer,  adjunct  con- 
servator of  the  city  library  ; and  M.  Vic- 
tor Delarnay,  to  fill  the  office  of  Secretary. 

The  commission  thus  formed,  acquired 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  locality 
where  the  phenomenon  had  been  ob- 
served. Many  witnesses,  who  had  been 
present  on  the  occasion,  were  examined 
on  the  very  spots  they  occupied  during 
the  apparition  ; and  a still  greater  number 
at  other  places,  where  they  were  more 
easily  assembled.  Among  them  your 
lordship  will  distinguish  many  agricul- 
turalists, accustomed,  by  their  out-door 
life,  to  observe  all  the  appearances  and 
changes  of  the  atmosphere;  many  lue- 
chanics,  accustomed  to  judge  of  the  regu- 
larity of  forms,  of  the  proportions  and 
absolute  magnitude  of  objects ; as  also  a 
number  of  educated  persons,  whose  know- 
ledge and  moral  character  are  the  best 
assurance  that  the  highest  confidence  may 
be  given  to  their  testimony. 

A preces-verbat  (a  minute  detail)  of  all 
these  operations  has  been  made  and  at- 
tached to  this  report,  together  with  the 
geometrical  description  of  the  places  and 
objects,  an  acquaintance  with  which  «|>- 
peared  to  be  of  moment  in  the  present 
matter.* 

* The  ehnroh  of  Migne,  before  which  the  croHi 
•ppenred,  is  aitiuited  near  a little  river  called  the 
Auzanoe,  which  runs  through  the  prairie  around 
the  village  from  west  to  south.  It  is  sorrouaded 
on  all  sides  by  heights,  the  level  of  which  it 
above  the  ton  of  the  church’s  steeple.  The 
ohoroh  is  an  oolong  square,  89  by  29  feet,  and  lice 
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And  this,  my  lord,  is  the  result  which 
the  commissioners  have  unanimously  de- 
rived from  the  numerous  documents 
which  they  have  collected  and  examined : 

On  Sunday,  17ih  December,  1826,  the 
last  day  of  the  religious  exercises  of  the 
jubilee,  in  the  parish  of  Migne,  conducted 
by  the  parish  priest  of  Saint  Porchaire, 
and  the  chaplain  of  the  Royal  college,  at 
the  moment  of  the  solemn  planting  of  a 
cross,  and  while  this  latter  was  addressing 
an  audience  of  about  three  thousand  souls 
a discourse  on  the  Greatness  of  the  Cross, 
and  when  he  had  just  been  alluding  to 
the  apparition  which  formerly  occurred  in 
in  the  direction  from  west  to  east.  Its  two  end 
walls  rise  to  the  height  of  forty  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  they  arc  ^th  surmounted  by  a small, 
and  rudely  cut  stone  cross,  having  the  three  upper 
branches  eleven  inches  long  and  eight  inches 
thick  respectively,  and  resting  on  a foot  of  four- 
teen inches,  which  increases  towards  the  bottom, 
so  that  the  bottom  is  twice  as  thick  as  the  top. 
The  steeple,  which  has  no  opening  on  the  side 
where  the  cross  appeared,  is  65  feet  high,  and  is 
also  surmounted  by  an  iron  cross,  composed  of 
three  fleurs  de  lis  (lilies)  resting  on  short  and 
slender  shafts,  and  connected  together  by  arcs 
which  senre  at  once  for  ornament  and  support. 
It  is,  moreover,  surmounted  by  a weather  sign 
(girouelte^  of  considerable  size. 

The  space  round  the  church  is  free  of  buildings, 
only  on  the  west  and  north,  from  100  to  120  feet. 
In  this  place  are  two  ci-osscs — one  planted  at  the 
moment  of  the  apparition,  and  the  other  called 
the  Hosanna  Cross. 

The  first  is  painted  red,  and  rises  25  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  20  feet  from  its  calvary,  or  emi- 
nence on  which  it  stands,  which  is  fifty-five  feet 
from  the  church,  in  the  direction  of  its  fagadc  or 
liront.  It  is  formed  of  square  pieces  of  wood,  6^ 
inches  thick;  each  of  itssuperiorbrauchesisdlfeet, 
tnd  cuds  in  an  orbicular  termination,  painted  yel- 
low. The  upright  one  is  surmounted  by  a crown  of 
thorns.  Where  the  branches  cross  the  principal 
shaft, is  a copper  gilt  heart,  surrounded  by  a glory, 
or  bunch  of  rays.  The  circle  and  rays  of  this  glory 
stand  out  prominently  between  the  angles  of  junc- 
ture. In  fine,  two  rods,  one  in  form  of  a lancc, 
and  the  other  representing  a reed,  surmounted  by 
a large  sponge,  rest  on  each  side  of  the  principal 
shaf^  and  on  the  corresponding  arm  of  the  cross. 

The  second  cross,  about  100  feet  distant,  and 
north-west  uf  the  church,  is  placed  on  a colbmn 
of  6|  feet,  and  its  total  height  is  2 feet  2 inches. 
£ach  of  its  superior  brauclies  is  5 inches  long  and 
their  main  thickness  4 inches.  Its  base  broader 
than  the  rest,  rests  on  a square  piece  of  1 1 inches, 
which  aunuouiits  the  lower  column.  Attached 
to  this  cross  are  two  dried  box  branches,  which 
ilmost  cover  it  entirely. 

A small  court,  planted  with  nut  trees,  before 
the  gate  of  the  church,  opens  on  the  road  leading 
to  the  village  of  Auzance.  Near  its  beginning 
tbit  road  leaves  some  houses  and  a water  mill  on 
the  left.  Farther  on  it  traverses  the  river  over 
fw<o  bridges,  the  one  about  200,  aad  the  other  360 
leet  from  the  church. 

VoL,  Yll^No.  7. 


the  presence  of  the  army  of  Constantine, 
a cross  of  regular  and  vast  dimensions 
was  seen  in  the  air.  No  sensible  sign 
had  preceded  its  manifestation ; no  sound, 
no  fli'ish  of  light  had  announced  its  pre- 
sence. Those  who  first  saw  it  showed  it 
to  their  neighbors,  and  soon  it  attracted 
and  fixed  tlie  attention  of  a great  part  of 
the  assembly;  so  that  the  parish  priest  of 
Saint  Porchaire,  admonished  by  the  crowd 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  felt  him- 
self justified  in  interrupting  the  preacher. 
Then  all  eyes  turned  towards  the  cross, 
which  had  appeared  all  at  once,  exactly 
formed,  and  in  a horizontal  position,  so 
that  the  extremity  of  the  foot  corresponded 
with  the  anterior  wall  of  the  church,  and 
was  above  it,  while  the  head  lay  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  church,  from  east  to 
west.  The  transverse  piece  forming  the 
arms  cut  the  principalshaft  at  right  angles ; 
each  of  the  arras  was  equal  to  the  head  of 
the  cross,  and  was  about  the  fourth  part 
of  the  principal  shaft.  All  these  parts 
appeared  to  be  of  the  same  breadth,  termi- 
nated laterally  by  right  lines,  clearly  and 
strongly  marked,  and  squared  at  their  ex- 
tremities by  lines  equally  straight  and  clear. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  witnesses,  these 
pieces  had  a certain  thickness,  which 
made  them  present  a rounded  appearance 
when  viewed  under  an  oblique  angle,  and 
seemed  perfectly  square  when  a vertical 
position  was  assumed. 

No  accessory  appeared  to  be  connected 
with  the  cross,  or  to  accompany  it.  All 
its  forms  were  clear,  and  stood  out  dis- 
tinctly in  the  azure  sky.  It  did  not  pre- 
sent to  the  view  a dazzling  light,  but  a 
perfectly  uniform  color,  and  such  a one 
that  no  witness  was  able  to  describe  it  in 
a precise  manner,  or  point  out  any  object 
to  which  it  could  be  suitably  compared; 
except,  that  they  generally  agreed  to  give 
an  idea  of  it  by  styling  it  silvery  white, 
tinged  with  a slight  rose  color. 

From  the  body  (ensemble)  of  the  depo- 
sitions, it  results  with  certainly  that  this 
cross  was  not  at  a very  considerable  dis- 
tance : it  is  even  very  probable  that  it  was 
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not  more  than  two  hundred  feet  from  the 
ground ; but  it  is  difficult  to  say  any  thing 
more  precise  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 
The  entire  length  of  the  shaft  may  have 
been  one  hundred  and  forty  feet;  and,  to 
judge  by  the  least  assigned  measures,  its 
breadth  from  three  to  four  feet. 

When  the  cross  was  first  perceived,  the 
sun  had  been  down  at  least  half  an  hour, 
and  it  (the  cross)  preserved  its  position, 
its  forms,  and  all  the  intensity  of  its  color, 
during  about  half  an  hour,  up  to  the 
moment  when  the  people  went  into  the 
church  to  assist  at  benediction  of  the  most 
holy  sacrament.  It  was  then  night,  and 
the  stars  shone  with  all  their  brightness. 
Those  who  entered  last,  saw  the  cross 
begin  to  lose  its  color ; afterwards,  some 
persons  who  remained  without  beheld  it 
disappear,  gradually  and  continuously 
(succesfivemenl  de  proche  en  proche),  com- 
mencing with  the  foot,  so  as  to  present,  in 
a short  time,  four  equal  branches,  without 
any  part  having  changed  place  from  the 
moment  of  the  apparition,  and  the  parts 
which  disappeared  left  no  trace  whatever 
of  their  presence.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  observer  watched  this  gradual  van- 
ishing until  its  total  disappearance;  but 
it  had  entirely  vanished  when  the  people 
came  out  of  church,  after  benediction. 

The  day  on  which  this  event  occurred 
was  very  fine ; it  had  been  preceded  by 
several  rainy  days.  At  the  moment  of 
the  apparition,  the  weather  was  calm, 
and  the  temperature  so  mild  that  few 
persons  felt  the  freshness  of  evening. 
The  sky  was  clear  in  all  that  region  where 
the  cross  was  seen,  and  only  at  two  or 
three  distant  points,  near  the  horizon, 
were  there  some  slight  clouds.  No  mist 
rose  from  the  earth,  nor  from  the  river, 
which  runs  at  a short  distance. 

Such,  my  lord,  appear  to  us  to  have 
been  the  material  circumstances  of  the 
event  As  to  its  moral  influence  on  those 
who  witnessed  it,  we  have  ascertained 
that  the  greater  part  were  seized  on  the 
spot  with  a feeling  of  admiration  and  re- 
ligious respect.  Some  prostrated  them- 


selves spontaneously  before  the  sign  of 
salvation ; others  felt  their  eyes  fill  with 
tears ; some  expressed  by  loud  exclama- 
tion the  sentiments  of  their  souls ; others 
raised  their  hands  to  heaven,  and  invoked 
God’s  name.  There  was  scarcely  one 
who  did  not  believe  that  he  witnessed  a 
real  prodigy  of  the  mercy  and  power  of 
God.  We  have  also  ascertained  that 
many  persons,  who  had  resisted  all  the 
influence  of  the  jubilee  exercises,  hare,  in 
consequence  of  this  event,  returned  to  the 
practices  of  religion,  from  which  they  had 
been  estranged  during  many  years;  and 
that  others,  who,  by  word  and  work, 
seemed  to  manifest  that  faith  was  entirely 
extinct  in  their  hearts,  have  fell  it  sud- 
denly revive,and  given  unequivocal  proofs 
of  its  influence.  In  fine,  the  impression 
produced  by  this  extraordinary  spectacle 
has  been  so  lively  and  so  profound,  that  it 
forced  tears  from  some  of  those  who  tes- 
tified before  us ; and  this,  after  more  than 
the  interval  of  a month  from  the  erenu 
Before  terminating  this  report,  we  beg 
to  be  permitted  to  express  to  your  lordship 
the  sentiments  with  which  we  ourselves 
have  been  impressed,  in  consequence  of 
the  more  than  ordinary  examination  of 
this  event  we  have  been  called  on  to  make. 
If  we  have  been  astonished  at  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  physical 
existence  of  the  phenomenon,  we  have 
admired  much  more  the  adorable  councils 
of  Providence,  who  has  made  this  event 
to  concur  with  circumstances  calculated 
to  produce,  as  in  fact  has  been  the  case, 
the  happiest  results.  When  we  know 
that  chance  is  but  a word ; that  there  is 
nothing  here  below  without  design ; no- 
thing without  its  well-determined  motive, 
we  cannot  but  be  profoundly  struck  on 
beholding  the  sudden  appearance  of  so 
distinct  and  regular  a cross  in  the  air, 
at  the  very  time  and  place  where  a 
numerous  assembly  is  collected  to  cele- 
brate the  triumphs  of  the  cross  by  an 
imposing  solemnity, and  immediately  after 
mention  was  made  of  a former  miraculous 
apparition  of  a cross,  which  was  so  glori- 
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ous  for  Christianity — ^to  see  this  astonish- 
ing phenomenon  preserve  its  entire  figure 
and  place,  while  the  assembly  remains 
looking  up  to  it — that  it  disappears  in  pro- 
portion as  the  assembly  retires,  and  dis- 
appears at  a moment  when  the  faithful 
are  summoned  to  one  of  the  most  solemn 
acts  of  religion. 

Given  at  Poictiers,  in  common  session, 
the  9th  February,  1827. 

The  members  of  the  commission — 

De  Rochemonteux,  Vicar  general, 
Taurv,  Priest, 

Boisoiraud,  Senior, 

J.  Barrier, 

Victor  de  Larnat. 


Certified  to  be  conformable  to  the  min- 
ute deposited  in  the  secretary’s  ofiSce  of 
the  diocess. 

Pain.  Canon,  secretary,* 


* Mr.  Boisgirand,  tbe  Proteataot  professor  of 
natural  philosophy,  avowed  to  M.  Decurzon  his 
inability  to  give  any  natural  explanation  of  tbe 
phenomenon.  **  1 do  not  say,*'  says  he,  **  that  it 
js  inexplicable,  for  there  may  be  persons  more 
learned  than  1 am ; yet  I would  venture  to  say 
that  it  cannot  be  explained  (j*oaeroia  en  fairt  ten 
but  although  ii  were  explained,  1 would 
nevertheless  regard  this  apparition  of  the  cross  as 
miraculous,  on  account  of  the  circumstances  which 
accompanied  it.** 

The  learned  Binterim  has  inserted  the  above 
translated  report  in  the  4th  vol.,  part  1st,  page 
541  of  his  magnificent  work,  Dia  VorzueglicMten 
Denkiouerdigkeiten  der  Chriat  CatholiacMn  Kir- 
che,  Mainz,  1838. 


(Selected.) 

PSALM  CXXX  VII. 

<<  BT  Tus  atvaas  or  babylon.’’ 

We  sat  us  down  and  wept 
Where  Babel’s  waters  slept. 

And  we  thought  of  home  and  Zion  as  a long-gone  happy  dream; 

We  hung  our  harps  in  air 

On  the  willow  boughs,  which  there, 

Flowing  as  round  a sepulchre,  were  drooping  o’er  the  stream. 

The  foes,  whose  chains  we  wore, 

Were  with  us  on  that  shore. 

Exulting  in  our  tears  that  told  the  bitterness  of  wo. 

“ Sing  us,”  they  cried  aloud, 

“ Ye,  once  so  high  and  proud. 

The  song  ye  sang  in  Zion  ere  we  laid  her  glory  low.” 

And  shall  the  harp  of  heaven 
To  Judah’s  monarch  given 

Be  touched  by  captive  fingers,  or  grace  a fettered  hand? 

No ! sooner  be  my  tongue 
Mute,  powerless,  and  unstrung, 

Than  its  words  of  holy  music  make  glad  a stranger  land. 

May  this  right  hand,  whose  skill 
Can  wake  the  harp  at  will. 

And  bid  the  list’ner’s  joys  or  griefs  in  light  or  darkness  come,  \ 

Forget  its  godlike  power. 

If  for  one  brief,  dark  hour. 

My  heart  forgets  Jerusalem,  false  city  of  my  home. 

Daughter  of  Babylon ! 

Blessed  be  that  chosen  one. 

Whom  God  shall  send  to  smite  thee  when  there  is  none  to  save ! 

He  from  the  mother’s  breast 
Shall  pluck  the  babe  at  rest. 

And  lay  it  in  the  sleep  of  death  beside  its  father’s  grave. 
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DOMESTIC. 

Aechdiocess  of  Baltimore. — Confirma^ 
tton.—Oii  Sunday,  28th  May,  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  confirmed  sixty-one  persons  in  St. 
John’s  church,  Frederick  city,  and  preached 
on  the  dccasion.  The  same  day,  at  the  request 
of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop,  the  Ri.  Rev. 
Bishop  Miles  of  Nashville  confirmed  fifty-seven 
persons  at  St.  Patrick’s  church,  Baltimore. 
On  the  following  Thursday,  June  1st,  he  con- 
firmed ten  of  the  pupils,  at  the  Academy  of  the 
Yisitation,  in  the  same  city.  On  the  same 
day,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Eccleston 
confirmed  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons  at 
the  Cathedral. 

Dedicaiumt  ^c. — On  Ascension-day,  June  1st, 
the  oratory  of  the  spacious  and  elegant  build- 
ing, known  as  Calvert  Hall,  which  has  re- 
cently been  altered  in  its  interior  arrangements 
for  the  use  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  was  blessed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop.  The  brothers  now 
occupy  it,  and  enjoy  every  convenience  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  who  may  wish  to  join 
their  order.  The  school  under  their  charge  is 
in  a flourishing  condition. 

June  4th,  in  the  morning,  the  M.  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop confirmed  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  persons  at  Cumberland,  and  preached 
twice.  In  the  afternoon  he  laid  the  corner 
stone  of  a new  German  church,  and  preached. 
On  the  feast  of  Pentecost  he  preached  at 
Wheeling,  Va.,  whence  he  continued  his  jour- 
ney to  Detroit,  to  preside  at  the  consecration 
of  the  new  cathedral  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
on  the  29th  June. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  received  from 
an  esteemed  correspondent  the  following  de- 
tails which  will  be  read  with  pleasure. 

••  Cumberland,  Md. 

Mr.  Editor:— On  Sunday,  the  4th  of  June, 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Eccleston  adminis- 
tered confirmation  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  persons  in  St.  Patrick’s  church  of  this 
place.  The  church  was  crowded,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  immense  throng  of  people,  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  eager  to  witness 
the  solemnities  of  the  day.  High  mass  was 
celebrated  by  the  Rev.  L.  Obermyer,  pastor  of 


the  congregation,  and  immediately  before  con- 
firmation the  archbishop  ascended  the  pulpit 
and  delivered  a most  powerful  discourse  is 
language  chaste  and  eloquent.  The  delighted 
audience  listened  with  breathless  attention 
whilst  he  delineated  in  glowing  terms  the  trials 
and  triumphs  of  the  church  of  God,  alwijf 
confiding  through  every  vicissitude  in  the  pro- 
mised protection  of  the  strong  arm  of  omnipo- 
tence. The  clearness  of  thought  and  strength 
of  argument,  as  well  as  bis  elegance  of  diction 
and  graceful  manner,  convinced  the  under- 
standings and  won  the  admiration  of  bis  on- 
merous  hearers. 

In  the  evening,  according  to  previous  ar- 
rangement, the  archbishop  laid  the  comer 
stone  of  St.  Peter’s  (German ) church— a sacred 
edifice,  in  dimensions  90  by  50  feet,  about  to 
be  erected  in  a central  and  conspicuous  part  of 
Cumberland.  To  be  present  on  this  interest- 
ing occasion  there  assembled  a vast  concourse 
of  people,  gathered  in  from  the  lofty  ridges  of 
the  Alleghanies  and  the  deep,  shady  valleys» 
from  the  winding  ravines  and  the  bosom  of 
our  boundless  forests,  as  well  as  from  the  tows 
and  its  immediate  vicinity.  About  two  thou- 
sand Catholics  fell  into  ranks,  arranged  io 
regular  order  by  the  marshals  according  to 
the  respective  societies,  associations,  &c.,  to 
which  they  belonged  in  the  congregation. 
This  formed  an  escort  to  the  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop; who,  together  with  the  priests  and 
sanctuary  boys,  were  attired  in  their  ministe- 
rial robes.  The  archbishop  bearing  his  crosier 
and  mitre,  and  the  priests  in  surplice  and  stole, 
preceded  by  the  thurifer,  crossbearer,  t«i 
acolyths,  appropriately  vested,  presented  s 
magnificent  spectacle,  honorable  to  religion 
and  edifying  to  the  faithful.  The  procession 
moved  from  8t.  Patrick’s  church,  and  winding 
through  all  the  principal  streets,  reached  at 
length  its  destination.  A large  and  well- 
behaved  multitude  of  Protestants,  about  equal 
in  number  to  the  Catholics  and  occupying  the 
opposite  side-walk,  accompanied  the  proces- 
sion. Every  eye  was  attracted  to  the  long 
train  of  Catholics,  particularly  to  the  novel 
and  beautiful  sight  of  the  archbishop  and  clergy 
in  their  ecdesiasticai  dress.  Having  reached 
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the  site  of  the  new  charch,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Helm- 
pracht  delivered  a sermon  in  the  German  Ian* 
guage ; be  was  followed  by  the  archbishop  in 
English — who  again  made  a most  happy  effort, 
rivaling  in  merit  bis  morning  discourse.  The 
usual  ceremonies  for  blessing  and  laying  the 
corner  stone,  as  prescribed  by  the  ritual,  were 
observed ; after  which  the  procession  returned 
to  St.  Patrick’s,  where  the  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop dismissed  the  people  with  his  benedic- 
tion. 

During  the  whole  proceedings  the  utmost 
decorum  was  observed  by  the  Protestants,  for 
which  they  merit  the  highest  credit.  Not  a 
word  was  said,  or  an  act  done  to  which  any 
Catholic  could  object:  respectful,  reverent 
conduct  prevailed  throughout.  Thus  termi- 
nated one  of  the  happiest  days  that  have  yet 
dawned  on  the  church  in  this  section  of  coun- 
try; honorable  to  God  and  creditable  to  bis 
holy  faith.  The  faithful  returned  to  their  re- 
spective homes  with  hearts  elated,  and  swell- 
ing with  gratitude  to  the  author  of  every  good 
and  every  perfect  gift,  for  what  they  had  seen 
and  heard  during  the  day,  and  for  having  been 
permitted  to  consecrate  a day  to  the  service 
of  God,  and  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
abilities  to  contribute  towards  elevating,  in  the 
sight  of  the  world,  the  character  of  the  holy 
Catholic  religion.  Leo. 

Diocess  of  Cincinnati. — Dedication  and 
Qmfirmalion. — ^Tke  spacious  and  beautiful 
church  of  St.  Philomena,  on  Congress  st.,  was 
dedicated  by  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Purcell,  on  last 
Sunday,  May  21st. 

On  Sunday,  June  4th,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Purcell  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God,  the 
new  church  of  St.  Michuers,  in  Cincinnati. 
On  the  same  day  he  confirmed  upwards  of  one 
hundred  persons  in  the  cathedral,  chiefly 
pupils  of  the  Sisters’ schools. — C.  Telegraph. 

The  youth,  and  others  prepared  for  confir- 
mation in  St.  John’s  and  St.  Mary’s  congre- 
gations received  this  sacrament  in  St.  Mary’s 
church,  last  Sunday,  June  llth.  There  were 
in  all  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  confirmed, 
among  whom  were  eight  converts. — Ibid. 

New  Church. — A very  handsome  new  church 
belonging  heretofore  to  the  Episcopalians,  in 
Hamilton,  Butler  county,  was  purchased  at 
sheriff’s  sale,  last  Monday,  for  two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  being  two-thirds 
of  the  appraised  value.  The  American  and 
Irish  Catholics  will  take  possession,  after  it 
has  been  properly  fitted  up  and  bUeeed,  of  this 


edifice,  and  the  German  congregation  w?^ 
continue  to  worship  at  St.  Stephen’s.  ^ 
It  is  truly  wonderful  how  rapidly  the  Epi^ 
copalian  sect  is  passing  away.  It  is  said  that 
“ a remnant  of  all  will  be  saved,”  but  if  the* 
Episcopalians  continue  to  decline  as  hereto- 
fore, there  will  be  no  remnant”  left  to  go 
any  where. — Ibid. 

Diocess  of  Pittsbueo. — Loreito. — A band 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  left  this  city  la.**!  week 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a foundation  in 
Loretto,  Cambria  county,  in  this  diocess. 
May  God  prosper  their  pious  undertaking,  and 
may  their  success  in  establishing  a School  be 
a new  inducement  for  the  mother  bouse  in 
Pittsburg  to  send  Si.sters  to  every  congrega- 
tion in  the  diocess,  where  good  schools  are 
required. — Pittsburg  Catholic^  May  27th. 

Religious  Profession.^Oti  the  18th  May,  in 
the  convent  chapel  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
on  6th  street.  Sister  Mary  Lucy  Me  Given, 
Sister  Mary  Teresa  Bvrgoon,  and  Sister  Mary 
Monica  Stub,  received  the  black  veil  from  the 
hands  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  O’Connor,  attended 
by  the  reverend  clergymen  of  the  cathedral.— 
Ibid. 


Diocess  OP  Philadelphia  -^Corner  Slone. 
Last  Sunday  afternoon  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Smith  of  Glasgow,  laid  the  corner  stone  of 
the  new  Church  of  the  Assumption  in  Spring 
Garden  street,  between  1 1th  and  12th.  Bishop 
Kenrick  preached  on  the  occasion  to  a very 
large  audience ; the  Rev.  Mr.  Larkin  having 
been  prevented  from  attending  in  consequence 
of  the  illness  of  a brother. — Catholic  Herald. 

Confirmation. — On  the  3d  Sunday  after  Eas- 
ter, the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  administered 
confirmation  in  St.  Paul’s  church,  Moyamen- 
sing,  to  seventy- five  persons.  We  are  happy 
to  learn  that  this  pariah  is  in  a very  flourishing 
condition.  The  church,  although  a very  large, 
as  well  as  handsome  structure,  is  well  filled 
every  Sunday.  It  is  under  the  pastoral  charge 
of  the  Rev.  P.  F.  Sheridan. 

Bishop  Kenrick  administered  confirmation 
on  Sunday,  June  4th,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  to  sixty  persons. 

On  Whit- Sunday,  the  bishop  administered 
the  same  sacrament  in  St.  Peter’s  church. 

On  Whit- Sunday,  Bishop  Kenrick  gave 
confirmation  in  St.  John’s  church  to  sixty 
persons. 

On  Whit- Monday  Bishop  Kenrick  gave 
confirmation  in  St.  Peter’s  (German)  church* 
to  sixty  persons. 
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: St.  jivguntine's  Oiurch. — The  new  edifice 

.*  St.  Augustine’s  wm  opened  last  Sunday 
morning,  it  being  now  so  far  finished  as  to 
allow  of  permanent  use. — Ibid. 

D IOC  ESS  OF  BosTOJi. — Consecration. — On 
Thursday,  18th  inst.,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
consecrated,  according  to  the  form  prescribed 
in  the  pontifical,  the  beautiful  marble  altar 
recently  greeted  in  St.  Mary’s  church  of  this 
city.  The  new  altar  of  St.  Mary’s  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  we  have  seen  in  this  country. 
The  tabernacle,  which  is  of  the  purest  white 
statuary  marble,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
Grecian  temple.  It  is  a miniature  copy  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  is  a perfect  gem.  Both  the 
altar  and  the  tabernacle  are  the  work  of  Mr. 
Richard  Barry,  of  this  city.  While  we  are 
speaking  of  altars  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  men- 
tion the  new  altar  in  St.  Vincent’s  church, 
which,  though  of  wootl,  is  also  very  beautiful. 
It  was  made  by  Mr.  Garey,  and  the  marble 
graining,  which  is  admirably  done,  is  by  Mr. 
McPhilomy. — Cath.  Obs. 

Confinnalion. — On  Sunday,  the  2Sth  of  May, 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  administered  the  sacra- 
ment of  confirmation  in  St.  John’s  church, 
Worcester,  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons, 
of  w'hora  several  were  adults  on  Sunday,  the 
4th  June,  in  St.  Mary’s  Salem,  to  sixty-three 
persons,  principally  youths. — Ibid. 

Church  burned. — St.  Mary’s  church,  iu 
Waltham,  was  burned  to  the  ground,  on  last 
Sunday  morning,  about  three  o'clock.  The 
fire  was  evidently  the  work  of  an  incendiary. 
There  was  no  insurance  on  the  building.  The 
selectmen  of  Waltham,  that  same  day,  offered  a 
reward  of  $200  for  the  detection  of  the  incen- 
diary ; they  have  also  otfered  the  Catholics  the 
free  use  of  the  town  hall  for  divine  worship. 
The  firemen,  we  are  told,  worked  nobly,  but 
in  vain. — Ibid. 

Diocess  or  Dubuque. — Conjirmation.-^ 
On  Sunday,  May  7lh,  the  bishop  of  Dubuque 
administered  the  sacrament  of  confirmation,  in 
St.  Patrick’s  church,  Garry  Owen,  Iowa,  to 
thirty  persons,  three  of  w hom  were  converts. — 
Cor.  Cath.  Observer. 

Diocess  of  New  Orleans. — Confirmation. 
On  Sunday,  7th  of  May,  Bishop  Blanc  con- 
firmed fifty  persons  in  St  Paul’s  church,  parish 
Avoyelles.  May  14th,  he  confirmed  thirteen 
persons  at  Alexandria. — Prop.  Cath. 

Or  the  17th  May,  be  confirmed  twenty- 
four  persons  in  the  church  of  Brevelle  island  : 
on  the  20lh  May,  twenty-four  were  confirmed 


at  the  institution  of  the  ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  at  Natchitoches.  This  academy,  tboagh 
founded  only  one  year  since,  numbers  sixty 
pupils,  of  whom  thirty  are  boarders.  On  the 
21st  of  May,  the  bishop  confirmed  twenty- 
eight  persons  in  the  parish  church  of  Natchi- 
toches, the  next  day,  forty  were  confrraed  in 
the  district  of  Comte  ; on  the  24th  of  May.  at 
Clontlerville,  fifty-eight ; on  the  28th  of  May, 
at  Pointe  Coupe6,  seventy-five.  On  the  lit 
June,  the  bishop  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the 
novitiate  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  At  New 
Orleans,  June  2d,  he  confirmed  forty-eight 
persons  in  St.  Mary’s  church  : the  same  morn- 
ing he  confirmed  one  hundred  and  ninety  in 
the  church  of  Lafayette;  on  the  SIh  June,  be 
confirmed  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  in  St  Au- 
gustine’s church. 

Diocess  of  New  York. — Laying  the  Cor- 
ner Sttme. — We  learn  from  the  Tmlk  Tdler, 
that  on  Sunday  the  21st  of  May,  Bishop 
Hughes  laid  the  corner  stone  of  a new  church 
at  Rondout,  the  old  church  being  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  increased  congregation. 

Diocess  of  Albany. — Retreat.— A apid- 
tual  retreat  for  I lie  clergy  was  held  at  Albany, 
closing  on  the  SOlh  May.  The  exercises  were 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  John  McElroy,  S.J. 
Alter  the  retreat,  the  clergy  subscribed  $5,200 
towards  the  new  cathedral.— Cor.  Freem.  Jour. 

Diocess  or  Buffalo. — Episcopal  VisitO’ 
tion. — Bishop  Timon  commenced  a retreat  for 
the  congregation  of  St.  Patrick’s  church,  in 
Rochester,  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  and 
closed  it  on  the  evening  of  “ Passion  Sunday. 
The  retreat  was  well  attended,  and  pro<Iuced 
an  incalculable  good,  as  will  appear  from  the 
fact  of  over  1600  receiving  the  holy  com- 
munion, during  the  brief  period  it  lasted.  The 
bishop  preached  three  times  each  day.  on  su  • 
jects  suited  to  the  exercises,  and  on  doctrina 
subjects  at  half  past  7 in  the  evening. 

At  the  close  of  the  retreat,  on  “ Paw*®® 

Sunday,”  he  administered  the  sacrament  o 

confirmation  to  S84,and  gave  holy  communioi 
to  over  700  persons. 

On  the  2d  of  May  he  visited  the 
tion  of  Dansville,  where  he  remained  two 
doing  good,  and  administered 
40  persons.  This  new  mission,  throng 
efforts  of  the  zealous  priests  of  the  ^ 

deemer  at  Rochester,  is  now  provided  ^ 
church.  It  is  composed  of  German  an 
Catholics.  n of 

On  the  5th,  he  visited  the  congr®^ 
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Scottsville,  where  he  administered  conhrma* 
tion  to  38,  and  gave  holy  communion  to  150 
persons.  This  mission  promises  well,  and, 
with  the  attention  of  a resident  priest  promised 
to  it  by  the  bishop,  will  soon  be  in  a prosper- 
ous condition. 

On  the  6th,  the  bishop  visited  Canandaigua,® 
and  preached  the  same  evening  to  a crowded 
audience.  On  the  following  day  (Sunday), 
their  new  church  was  dedicated  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  bishop 
celebrated  ponlifically,  assisted  by  the  Kev. 
Messrs.  O’Reilly,  and  tlie  choir  of  St.  Pat- 
rick’s, of  Rochester,  which  volunteered  for  the 
occasion,  sang,  with  great  effect,  the  splendid 
mass  of  Massenglii. 

This  being  the  first  episcopal  visit  made  to 
Canandaigua,  and  the  first  pontifical  mass 
witnessed  by  its  citizens,  and  the  first  time 
that  religion  put  on  here  somewhat  of  its 
imposing  majesty,  made  the  whole  appear  to 
me  the  most  delightful  spectacle  1 ever  wit- 
nessed. When  I remembered  that,  but  eight 
years  since,  the  most  sanguine  scarcely  dared 
hope  for  the  formation  of  a congregation  here, 
ictd  now  saw  belore  me  a venerable  pontiff, 
surrounded  by  his  priests,  oiliciating  in  a 
beautiful  temple  just  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  God,  and  around,  a body  of  devoted  wor- 
ihipperi,  1 could  not  but  exclaim,  w'ith  feelings 
of  the  deepest  gratitude,  that  God  is  merciful 
and  just. 

On  Tue.sday  morning,  the  bishop  adminis- 
tered confirmation  to  80  persons,  and  holy 
couimunion  to  140.  St.  Mary's  at  Canan- 
daigua, is  60  by  30,  in  the  simple  Gothic  style, 
and  finished  with  great  neatness  and  taste. 
The  altar  is  very  imposing,  also  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and,  with  the  vestries  on  each  side  of  it, 
produces  a charming  efi'cct.  The  location 
fronting  on  Main  street,  the  most  magnificent 
thoroughfare  1 have  seen,  i.s  the  most  central 
of  any  church  in  the  village.  The  Rev.  Wil- 
liam O'Reilly,  with  a few  Catholics  then 
worshipping  in  a small  room,  in  a private 
dwelling,  commenced  this  church  in  1845, and, 
without  foreign  aid,  perseveringly  brought  it 
to  a prosperous  termination.  Both  pastor  and 
people,  whilst  grateful  to  God  for  an  issue  so 
cheering,  may  well  congratulate  each  other 
for  the  confidence  with  which  they  undertook, 
and  the  zeal  that  sustained  them,  to  the  com- 
pletioQ  of  this  good  work.  Similar  zeal,  dis- 
interestedness and  perseverance,  would  plant 
the  cross  in  almost  every  village  in  our  land. 


The  bishop  visited  the  congregation  of 
Greece  on  the  10th,  gave  the  people  a short 
retreat,  and  was  occupied  in  preaching,  or  the 
confessional,  during  his  stay. 

On  the  1 1th  he  administered  confirmation  to 
82  persons,  and  gave  holy  communion  to  250. 
This  coiiffreation  is  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
Rev.  William  O’Reilly,  and  is  in  a most  pros- 
perous condition.  Their  piety,  the  regularity 
with  which  they  receive  the  sacraments,  and 
the  zeal  with  which  they  embark  in  any  good 
work,  gave  the  bishop  great  consolation. 

On  Friday,  the  12th,  the  clergy  being  much 
occupied,  the  bishop  visited  a sick  person,  at 
the  distance  of  50  miles  in  the  country,  and 
returned  on  Saturday  night. 

On  Sunday,  the  14th,  he  o/ficiated  pontifi- 
cally  at  St.  Joseph’s,  the  church  of  the  pious 
Redemptoiists,  and  administered  confirmation 
there  to  170  persons.  At  Vespers  he  preached 
to  St.  Mary’s  congregation,  and  administered 
there  confirmation  to  168  persons.  At  half 
past  seven  the  same  evening,  he  preached  to 
a crowded  and  delighted  audience  at  St.  Pat- 
rick’s church;  his  subject  was  Purgatory,  and 
I have  been  informed  that  some  unbelievers 
in  a midtlie  state  expressed,  after  service,  their 
astonishment  at  its  being  rejected  by  their,  or 
any  sect.— FVerman’s  Journal. 

New  College. — A college  is  about  to  be  or- 
ganized in  the  city  of  Rochester,  under  the 
title  of  college  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The 
Freeman* s Journal  has  the  following  particulars 
in  relation  to  it. 

The  college  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  placed 
under  Ihe  immediate  conduct  of  the  Re'v.  Ju- 
lian Delaune,  late  president  of  St.  Mary’s 
college,  Marion  county,  Ky.,a  gentleman  with 
whose  talents,  piety  and  zeal  many  of  our 
readers  are  already  acquainted.  He  is  assisted 
by  a competent  faculty,  and  all  the  branches 
of  a thorough  collegiate  course  will  be  taught. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  new  insti- 
tute have  been  purchased  at  a cost  of  ^14,000. 
The  situation,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
healthy  in  western  New  York,  commands  a 
view  of  Rochester  and  its  environs,  including 
the  Genesee. river,  the  upper  falls,  aqueduct 
and  Mount  Hope  cemetery.  The  property 
was  a portion  of  the  estate  of  the  late  W.  W. 
Mumford,  Esq.,  for  many  years  his  residence, 
and,  through  his  enterprise  and  fine  taste,  im- 
proved by  a block  of  three  costly  four  story 
mansions  and  adorned  with  promenades  and 
gardens. 
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The  college  is  to  be  open  for  the  reception 
of  boarders  in  August,  and  the  scholastic  ex- 
ercises to  commence  on  the  second  Monday 
of  September.  For  a detail  of  particulars,  the 
public  is  referred  to  the  prospectus,  which  is 
shortly  to  appear  in  our  columns. 

Diocrss  of  Little  Rock. — Bishop  Byrne 
has  purchased  the  late  residence  of  Judge 
Paschal,  on  the  romantic  and  eligible  heights 
near  our  city,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the 
same  into  a female  academy,  to  be  conducted 
by  the  Sisters  of  Charity. — Van  Buren  InieUU 
gencer. 

Diocess  of  Hartford. — Ordination, — On 
Thursday  the  8lh  inst.,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Tyler,  bishop  of  Hartford,  held  an  ordination 
in  the  cathedral  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  on  which  occasion  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  James  Gibson  and  Luke  Daly,  (dea- 
cons), were  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  the 
priesthood ; the  former  gentleman  being  a con- 
vert to  the  Catholic  church. 

Church  Burnt. — The  Catholic  church  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  York  and  Lafayette 
streets,  New  Haven,  was  consumed  by  tire  on 
Sunday  night,  11th  inst.  Most  of  the  altar 
and  other  church  furniture  was  saved.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  $8,000.  Insured  for  $5,500 — 
$2,200  at  the  New  Haven  Mutual  Office, 
$3,300  at  the  Mi<ldlesex  Mutual  — F.  Journal, 

The  Trf.atv  Ratified! — The  joyful  in- 
telligence of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  has 
arrived,  and  we  trust  that  nothing  will  occur 
to  interfere  with  the  fulfilment  of  its  provisions. 
We  have  had  fighting  enough  with  a weak 
enemy,  and  have  lost  as  much  as  we  gain. 
The  Mexicans  have  been  severely  scourged, 
by  the  sword  and  the  pen  of  correspondents. 
Their  religious  feelings,  even  under  the  eye  of 
general  officers,  were  shamefully  outraged. 
The  nuns,  belonging  to  some  of  the  best  fami- 
lies of  the  metropolis,  were  driven  from  their 
dwellings,  and  our  clergy  were  marched 
through  the  streets  of  Mexico,  with  bayonets 
glittering  around  them,  as  if  they  had  been 
common  criminals;  whereas,  they  had  only 
protested  against  the  injustice  of  their  oppres- 
sors. The  rooms  were  broken  open,  niches  in 
the  churches  disfigured,  and  as  we  learn  from 
the  documents  lately  published  in  the  “ Free- 
man’s Journal,’*  the  cushions  of  the  cathedrals 
torn  open,  in  the  lust  for  gold,  which  filled  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  American  soldiers.  We 
rejoice  that  all  this  will  now  cease,  and  that 
the  people  of  Mexico  will  be  relieved  from 


the  presence  of  men  who,  with  the  name  of 
liberty  upon  their  lips,  have  too  often  forgotten 
its  spirit.  If  the  war  have  this  effect — to 
unite  the  discordant  factions  of  the  Mextcant 
together~it  will  not  be  in  vain ; and  the  wie* 
dom  will  not  be  dearly  bought,  which  will 
*make  them  feel  as  one  people,  though  at  the 
sacrifice  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure.^ 
Cath.  Telegraph, 


OBITUARY. 

Died  at  Astoria,  L.  1.,  on  the  20th  ult.,  the 
Rev.  Felix  Larkin,  S.  J.,  in  the  45th  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  England,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  in  May  1803,  and  received 
his  classical  education  in  the  seminary  of  St. 
Sulpitius,  Lssy,  near  Paris.  The  revolution  of 
1830  obliged  him  to  J,eave  Paris.  He  received 
ordination  in  Montreal,  and  resided  for  several 
years  in  the  college  and  seminary  of  that  city. 
After  spending  a short  time  in  England,  here- 
turned  to  the  United  States,  and  was  invited 
to  engage  in  the  holy  ministry  in  this  diocem 
— Harlem,  Bloomingdale,  Flushing  and  Asto- 
ria were  the  theatre  of  his  labors.  It  was  at  the 
latter  place  he  died  after  a sickness  of  lour  or 

five  weeks He  possessed  a fine  mind, 

a singular  clearness  and  accuracy  of  judgment. 
Truth  Teller, 

At  St.  Catherine’s  Academy,  Lexington, 
Ky.,  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  16th  inst..  Sis- 
ter Ann  Spalding,  sister  servant  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

She  bore  with  exemplary  patience  the  lin- 
gering illness  which  preceded  her  dissolution, 
and  she  died  full  of  faith,  and  consoled  by  the 
hope  of  a blessed  immortality.  She  was  one 
of  the  oldest  members  in  the  Nazareth  com- 
munity of  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  had  always 
been  distinguished  for  her  piety,  zeal,  talent, 
and  energy  in  promoting  the  benevolent  ob- 
jects of  the  Sisterhood.  At  the  time  of  her 
death  she  was  engaged  in  erecting  new  build- 
ings for  the  academy,  and  her  death  was 
perhaps  hastened  by  over-exertion  in  carrying 
on  this  enterprise,  which  she  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  leaving  almost  completed.  Having 
devoted  her  whole  life  to  the  service  of  her 
God  and  of  the  neighbor,  we  have  every  reason 
to  hope  that  she  has  found  acceptance  at  the 
throne  of  mercy,  and  that  she  has  exchanged 
a life  of  sorrow  and  trouble  for  one  of  bliss 
eternal. — Catholic  ,Sdvoeate. 

At  the  Charity  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  on 
the  81st  of  May,  Sister  Mart  Yictokinb 
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(Kenny),  t native  of  Ireland,  aged  26  years. 
Her  disease  was  consumption. 

Jane  4th,  at  the  Ursuline  Convent,  New 
Orleans,  Sister  ScHOLASTicA  (Cinque).  She 
was  a native  of  New  York,  and  was  piously 
inclined  from  her  youth.  Though  in  a feeble 
state  of  health,  she  was  admitted  to  the  vows 
ef  religion  in  Oct.  1845,  but  her  constitution 
soon  became  more  seriously  impaired,  and 
iftersix  months  of  suffering,  borne  with  the 
sentiments  of  a true  religions,  she  departed 
this  life,  aged  28  years. — Propagaieur  Caiho^ 
B.  I.  B. 


FOREIGN. 

Italy. — Rome. — Jlllocuiion  of  His  Holiness 
Pope  Pius  IX,  in  the  Secret  Consistory  of  .^pril 
29, 1848. — **  More  than  oi^,  venerable  breth* 
ren,  we  have  protestedVn  your  assembly 
against  the  audacity  of  certain  men,  who  have 
not  hesitated  to  do  us  and  this  apostolic  see 
the  injustice  of  pretending  that  we  have  turned 
aside  from  the  paths  of  our  holy  predecessors, 
and  even  on  several  points,  horrible  to  say, 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  Again,  at 
the  present  moment  there  are  not  wanting 
men  who  speak  of  us  as  the  principal  author 
if  the  public  commotions  which  have  just 
taken  place  in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
•f  Europe.  In  the  Austrian  regions  of  Ger- 
ttany  especially,  we  have  learned  that  it  is 
ivery  where  spread  abroad  among  the  people, 
ttat  the  Roman  pontiff,  by  emissaries  and 
other  means,  has  excited  the  Italians  to  bring 
about  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
pablic  affairs.  We  have  learned,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  religion 
have  taken  occasion  therefrom  to  inspire  minds 
with  the  desire  of  vengeance  and  of  hatred 
against  the  holy  see.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Catholic  people  of  Germany,  and  the 
worthy  bishops  who  guide  them,  bold  these 
iniquitous  manmuvres  in  horror;  but  we  know 
that  it  is  part  of  our  duty  to  prevent  the  scan- 
dal of  the  simple  and  imprudent,  and  to  repel 
a calumny,  the  effect  of  which  would  fall,  not 
only  on  our  person,  but  also  on  the  apostleship 
which  we  hold,  and  upon  this  holy  see.  Our 
calumniators,  being  unable  to  produce  any 
proof  of  the  machinations  which  they  attribute 
to  us,  have  rested  their  charges  on  what  we 
did  on  brst  undertaking  the  temporal  authority 
•f  the  pontifical  sovereignty.  We  think  it 
oiv  doty  DOW  to  explain  in  your  assembly, 
and  openly,  the  whole  coarse  of  events* 


“You  know,  venerable  brethren,  that  aS 
early  as  the  reign  of  Pius  VII,  our  predecessor, 
the  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe  suggested 
to  the  apostolic  see,  that  in  the  administration 
of  civil  affairs,  it  ought  to  adopt  an  easier  sys- 
tem, and  one  more  agreeable  to  the  wishes  cf 
the  laity.  Later,  in  1831,  their  wishes  and 
counsels  were  set  forth  in  a more  solemn  man- 
ner, by  that  celebrated  memorandum^  which 
the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the 
kings  of  the  French,  of  England,  and  of  Prus- 
sia, thought  proper  to  send  to  Rome  by  their 
ambassadors.  In  this  paper,  question  was 
raised,  among  other  things,  first  of  a council 
of  consultors  to  be  called  from  all  the  pro- 
vinces which  constitute  the  Roman  states,  and 
assembled  at  Rome;  next  of  establishing  or 
augmenting  municipalities,  of  forming  provin- 
cial councils,  and  of  introducing  other  like 
institutions  for  the  general  good,  in  all  the 
provinces;  lastly,  of  admitting  laymen  to  all 
offices,  whether  administrative  or  judicial. 

These  two  last  points,  above  all,  were  pro- 
posed as  vital  principles  of  government  (ton- 
vilalia  gubemandi  principia).  In  other 
papers,  also  transmitted  by  the  ambassadors, 
question  was  raised  of  granting  a full  and  entire 
amnesty  to  all,  or  almost  all,  those,  who,  in 
the  pontifical  states,  had  violated  the  fidelity 
due  to  the  sovereign. 

“No  one  is  ignorant  that  several  of  the 
things  therein  demanded  were  accomplished 
by  our  predecessor,  Gregory  XVI,  that  several 
others  were  formally  promised  by  him  in 
edicts,  issued  after  his  ordinances  of  that  year^ 
1831.  However,  these  benefits  of  our  prede- 
cessor did  not  seem  fully  to  answer  to  the 
desires  of  the  princes,  nor  to  suffice  for  secur- 
ing public  advantage  and  tranquillity,  in  the 
whole  extent  of  the  temporal  dominions  of  the 
holy  see. 

“ For  this  reason,  when,  by  the  mysteriouf 
will  of  God,  we  were  elevated  to  the  place  of 
the  deceased  pontiff,  moved  only  by  the  love 
of  our  temporal  subjects,  and  without  being 
urged  by  the  advice  or  exhortation  of  any  one, 
we  granted  a full  and  entire  amnesty  to  those 
who  had  violated  the  fidelity  due  to  the  ponti- 
fical government,  and  we  hastened  to  grant 
such  institutions  as  we  judged  most  adapted 
to  further  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 

“ After  our  views,  by  the  assistance  of  God, 
had  been  carried  into  effect,  our  own,  and  the 
neighboring  people,  burst  into  transports  of 
joy,  gratitude,  and  love  for  ui,  and  these  mani* 
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festations  were  such,  that,  even  in  Rome,  we 
were  obliged  to  caii  the  popular  clamors, 
applauses,  and  assemblages  within  the  limits 
of  duty,  as  their  excitement  exceeded  all 
bounds. 

Every  one  knows,  venerable  brethren,  the 
words  of  the  allocution  which  we  addressed  to 
you  in  the  consistory  of  October  4th,  wherein 
we  reminded  princes  ol  that  fraternal  kindness 
and  attentive  care  which  they  owe  to  their 
subjects;  and  the  people  themselves  of  the 
loyalty  and  obedience  w hich  they  owe  to  their 
princes.  Further,  we  neglected  no  opportunity 
of  warning  and  exhorting,  as  much  as  in  us 
lay,  that  all,  adhering  firmly  to  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  and  observing  the  precepts  of  God 
and  the  church,  might  apply  themselves  to 
establish  mut^ial  concord,  tranquillity,  and  cha- 
rity towards  all ; and  would  to  God  that  the  re- 
sult had  answered  to  our  words  and  our  paternal 
exhortations ! But  every  one  knows  the  public 
commotions  of  the  Italian  people,  of  which 
we  spoke  just  now ; and  the  other  events, 
whether  out  of  Italy,  or  in  itself,  which  have 
preceded  or  followed  them.  If  any  one  were 
to  pretend  that  the  path  for  such  events  was 
opened  by  the  acts  with  which  our  love  and 
good  will  for  our  people  inspired  us  at  the 
beginning  of  our  sacred  reign,  such  a one 
would  unquestionably  deceive  himself,  and 
could  not  impute  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  us; 
since  we  did  nothing  but  what  seemed  to  be 
necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  our  temporal 
state,  not  only  to  us,  but  also  to  the  princes 
whom  we  have  mentioned.  As  for  those, 
who.  In  our  kingdom,  have  abused  our  bene- 
fits, we,  following  the  example  of  the  Divine 
Prince  of  pastors,  forgive  them  from  the  bot- 
tom of  our  heart;  we  lovingly  recall  them  to 
better  thoughts;  and  we  supplicate  of  God, 
the  father  of  mercies,  to  turn  away  from  their 
heads,  in  his  clemency,  the  chastisements 
which  await  ungrateful  men. 

“For  the  rest,  the  people  of  Germany  can- 
not reasonably  complain  of  us,  were  it  only 
for  this,  that  we  were  unable  to  restrain  the 
ardor  of  such  of  our  subjects  in  the  temporal 
order  who,  inflamed  w ith  the  love  of  their  own 
nation,  united  their  efforts  to  those  of  the 
other  Italian  populations.  M any  other  princes 
in  Europe,  whose  armies  were  more  numer- 
ous than  ours,  beheld  themselves  equally  un- 
able to  oppose  the  uprising  of  their  people. 
In  that  state  of  things,  we,  however,  gave  no 
other  orders  to  our  troops  sent  to  the  frontier. 


than  to  protect  the  integrity  and  aeciihty  of 
the  pontifical  state. 

“ Nevertheless,  several  persons  manifeit  i 
desire  to  behold  us,  with  the  other  peoples  and 
princes,  declare  war  on  Germany ; in  conse- 
quence, we  judge  it  our  duty  to  announce  in 
your  assembly,  clearly  and  distinctly,  that 
nothing  can  be  further  from  our  tbooghti 
than  such  a course,  since  we  hold  on  earth, 
the  place  of  Him  who  is  the  author  of  peace 
and  lover  of  charity,  and  in  the  discharge  of 
our  supreme  apostleship,  embrace  all  races, 
peoples,  and  nations,  in  an  equal  love.  Bat 
if,  notwithstanding,  a great  number  of  oar 
subjects  are  led  away  by  the  example  of  other 
Italians,  what  means  have  we  to  repress  their 
acts  ? 

“ We  cannot  h^  help  disavowing,  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  ^R-ld,  the  perfidious  designs 
of  those  who  in  the  journals  propose  to  place 
the  Roman  pontifl*  at  the  head  of  a new  re- 
public, formed  of  all  the  states  of  Italy.  Is 
addition,  we  seize  on  this  occasion,  in  our  love 
for  the  Italian  populations,  to  warn  them  dili- 
gently to  keep  out  of  these  projects,  so  disis- 
trous  for  Italy  herself,  and  not  to  allow  them- 
selves to  be  turned  away  from  the  obedience 
which  they  owe  to  their  princes,  whose  kind- 
ness they  have  already  experienced.  In  acting 
otherwise,  not  only  would  they  fail  in  their 
duty,  but  also  they  would  run  tbe  risk  of 
making  Italy  behold  intestine  disorders  and 
factions  every  day  multiply  in  her  bosom.  Ai 
for  us,  we  again  declare,  that  all  the  thought!, 
all  the  cares,  all  the  solicitude  of  thfe  Roman 
pontiff,  have  no  other  end  than  daily  to  pro- 
cure the  increase  of  the  kingdom  of  Jwui 
Christ,  which  is  the  church,  and  by  no  means 
to  extend  the  limits  of  the  temporal  kingdom 
which  Divine  Providence  has  given  to  the 
holy  sec  to  protect  its  dignity,  and  the  free 
exercise  of  the  supreme  apostolate.  Those, 
then,  are  in  a great  error,  who,  wishing  to 
draw  us  into  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  war, 
hope  to  entice  us  by  tbe  bait  of  a greater  tem- 
poral dominion.  Nothing  would  be  sweeter 
to  our  paternal  heart,  than  to  be  able,  by  our 
labors,  our  cares,  and  our  love,  to  contri- 
bute towards  extinguishing  the  flame  of  dis- 
cord, reconciling  the  souls  of  the  combatants, 
and  re-establishing  amongst  them  peace. 

“ It  is  no  trifling  consolation  to  our  mind  to 
know  that  in  many  places,  both  in  Italy  tnd 
elsewhere,  in  this  great  movement  of  cinf 
affairs,  the  faithful,  our  children,  have  in  nn 
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respect  failed  in  their  duties  towards  sacred 
things  and  the  ministers  of  religion ; but  it  is 
also  a source  of  lively  sorrow  to  our  heart  to 
know  that  these  duties  have  not  been  fulfilled 
every  where.  We  cannot  help  deploring,  in 
your  assembly,  that  most  lamentable  custom 
which  especially  prevails  in  our  time,  of  bring- 
ing to  light  all  sorts  of  wicked  books,  iu  which 
an  abominable  war  is  carried  on  against  our 
holy  religion  and  good  morals ; in  which  is 
lighted  the  fire  of  discord  and  of  civil  trouble ; 
in  which  the  characters  of  the  most  venerable 
men  are  tom  by  false  accusation. 

“ We  have  thought  fit,  venerable  brethren, 
to  communicate  these  things  to  you  this  day. 
It  remains  for  us  now  to  offer  to  Almighty 
God,  in  the  humility  of  our  heart,  assiduous 
and  fervent  prayers,  that  he  may  deign  to 
defend  his  holy  church  from  all  adversity ; that 
be  may  look  upon  us  with  the  eye  of  mercy 
from  the  mountain  of  Sion ; that  he  may  pro- 
tect and  unite  all  peoples  in  the  bonds  of 
concord  and  peace.** — Tablet. 

jiUocuiion  of  the  Pope  on  May  the  ls(. — 
When  God,  by  an  inscrutable  disposition  of 
his  Providence,  called  us  notwithstanding 
our  unworthiness,  to  fill  the  place  of  so  many 
sovereign  pontiffs,  illustrious  for  their  holi- 
ness, learning,  prudence,  and  other  virtues, 
we  were  instantly  aware  of  the  importance, 
the  extreme  weight,  and  the  grave  difficul- 
ties of  the  great  office  which  God  had  con- 
fided to  us ; and  raising  unto  him  the  eyes 
of  our  soul,  discouraged  and  overwhelmed 
(we speak  openly),  we  besought  him  to  assist 
us  with  an  extraordinary  abundance  of  every 
kind  of  light  and  grace.  We  did  not  blind 
ourselves  to  the  difficult  situation  wherein,  in 
every  respect,  we  found  ourselves,  and  it  was 
truly  a miracle  of  the  Lord,  if  in  the  first 
months  of  our  pontificate^  we  did  not  sink 
under  the  thought  of  so  many  evils  which 
seemed  to  come  upon  us,  sensibly  consuming 
our  life.  Nor  did  it  suffice  to  calm  our  appre- 
hensions that  demonstrations  of  love  were  lav- 
ished by  a people  whom  we  had  every  reason 
to  regard  as  devoted  to  their  father  and  sove- 
Tfign,  and  for  whom  we  hastened  with  a new 
ardor  to  implore  the  succor  of  God,  by  the 
intercession  of  His  Most  Holy  Mother,  of  the 
holy  apostles,  protectors  of  Rome,  and  of  the 
ether  blessed  inhabitants  of  heaven.  This 
done  we  examined  into  the  rectitude  of  our 
iatentions ; and  then,  after  having  taken  the 
Idrice  occasionally  of  some  of  the  cardinals, 


our  brethren,  and  of  them  all,  we  did  necessa- 
rily for  the  good  order  of  the  state  whatever 
we  did  up  to  this  time.  These  things,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  were  received  with  a joy  and 
applause  which  served  abundantly  to  recom- 
pense our  hearts.  However,  the  great  events 
came  on,  not  merely  of  Italy,  but  of  almost  the 
whole  of  Europe ; which  kindling  men*s  minds, 
made  them  conceive  the  design  of  making 
of  Italy  one  nation  more  united  and  more  com- 
pact, in  a condition  to  rival  with  the  first  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  This  feeling  raised  one 
part  of  Italy,  burning  tp  emancipate  itself. 
The  population  rose  to  arms,  and  the  combat- 
ants are  still  confronting  each  other  with  arms 
in  their  hands.  A portion  of  our  subjects 
could  not  contain  themselves,,and  ran  spon- 
taneously to  form  themselves  in  military  order ; 
but,  once  organized  and  provided  with  officers, 
they  had  instructions  to  stop  at  the  frontiers 
of  the  state.  And  these  instructioris  were 
agreeable  to  the  explanation  which  we  gave  to 
the  representatives  of  foreign  nations ; they 
were  agreeable  to  those  pressing  exhortations 
which  we  addressed  to  those  of  the  soldiers, 
who,  before  setting  out,  wished  to  be  present- 
ed to  us.  Every  one  knows  what  our  words 
were  in  the  last  allocution,  where  we  said  that 
it  was  repugnant  to  us  to  declare  any  war,  but 
that  we  had  not  the  power  of  curbing  the  ar- 
dor of  that  part  of  our  subjects  who,  like  the 
other  Italians,  were  transported  with  the  spirit 
of  nationality.  And  here  we  will  not  allow 
you  to  be  ignorant,  that  in  these  circumstan- 
ces, we  did  in  no  wise  neglect  the  cares  of  a 
father  and  a sovereign,  and  that  we  provided 
in  the  manner  which  seemed  to  us  roost  effica- 
cious, for  the  greatest  possible  security  of  our 
sons  and  subjects,  who  without  our  wishing  it, 
found  themselves  already  exposed  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  war.  We  protested,  by  the  words 
above  alluded  to,  against  a commotion  which 
threatens  to  break  out  in  violent  acts ; which, 
not  even  respecting  persons,  treads  under  foot 
all  right;  which  seeks  (O  great  God!  our 
heart  shudders  to  say  it!)  which  seeks  to 
drench  the  streets  of  the  capital  of  the  Cath- 
olic world  with  the  blood  of  venerable  persons, 
innocent  victims  designed  to  soothe  the  unre- 
strained passions  of  men  incapable  of  hearing 
the  voice  of  reason.  And  will  this  be  the 
recompense  which  ought  to  have  awaited  a 
sovereign  pontiff  for  the  multiplied  proofs  of 
his  love  towards  the  people!  My  people! 
what  have  1 done  to  thee?  {PopuU  mtut! 
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quid  feci  iibi  ?)  Do  not  these  wretched  men 
see  that,  not  to  speak  of  the  enormous  exces- 
ses with  which  they  stain  themselves,  and  of 
the  incalculable  scandal  which  they  give  to 
the  whole  universe,  they  dishonor  the  cause 
which  they  pretend  to  serve,  by  filling  Rome, 
the  state  and  all  Italy  with  an  infinite  series  of 
evils?  And  in  this,  or  the  like  cases  (may 
God  preserve  us  from  them),  couhl  the  spiri- 
tual power  which  God  has  given  us  remain 
idle  in  our  hands  ? Let  all  men  know,  once 
for  all,  that  we  feel  the  grandeur  of  our  dignity, 
and  the  force  of  our  power.  O Lord  ! save 
Rome,  thy  Rome,  from  such  great  calamities  ! 
Enlighten  those  who  will  not  listen  to  the 
voice  of  thy  vicar;  bring  them  all  back  to 
better  counsels,  to  the  end  tliat,  obeying  Him 
who  governs  them,  they  may  less  sadly  pass 
their  days  in  exercising  tlie  duties  of  the  good 
Christian,  duties  without  the  accomplishment 
of  which  none  can  ever  be  either  a good  subject, 
or  a good  citizen. 

Given  at  Rome  at  St.  Mary  Major,  the  first 
day  of  May,  1848,  in  the  second  year  of  our 
pontificate.  Pius  IX,  Pope. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Percival  VVard^  M.  of 
Oriel  College^  Oxford,  and  the  Jesuits. — Whilst 
mighty  governors  w'ere  quailing  at  the  menaces 
of  a mercenary  rabble,  and  refusing  shelter  to 
imploring  innocence  ar>d  worth,  this  brave 
English  clergyman  stood  up  in  its  defence, 
and  actually,  by  a stratagem,  saved  a devoted 
victim  from  the  grasp  of  his  merciless  pursu- 
ers. The  intended  victim  was  the  unoffending 
Father  Costa. 

The  pamphlet  of  this  heroic  clergyman  is  an 
admirable  production,  and  ought  to  be  perused 
by  all  who  prefer  truth  to  prejudice.  It  has 
been  sent  to  me  from  Italy,  and  I forward  it 
to  Mr.  Lucas,  hoping  that  he  will  give  weekly 
portions  of  it  to  the  public,  until  the  whole 
shall  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of  his  Ta- 
blet. Charles  Waterton. 

Walton  Hill,  May  21sl,  1848. 

[We  have  much  pleasure  in  being  enabled, 
through  Mr.  Waterton’s  kindness,  to  lay  this 
very  interesting  document  before  our  readers. 
We  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Waterton  for  the 
notes  appended. — Ed.  Tab.] 

The  Jesuits  of  Naples. 

A Letter  upon  the  recent  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  from  Naples,  addressed  to  Signor  G. 
Lacaita,  by  the  Rev.  William  Percival 
Ward,  M.  A.,  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
[who  rescued  P*  Costa,  from  among  the 


Fathers  captives  to  the  soldiery,  by  convey- 
ing to  him  a dress  in  which  he  disguised 
himself]. 

Pacem  et  veritatem  diligite,  ait  Dominuji  OMiso- 
tens.— Zeeb.  viii,  8. 

Naples,  JTiircA,  1S48. 

“My  dear  Sir — The  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Naples, 
has  roused  so  general  and  loudly  expressed  to 
indignation  among  all  classes  of  persons  in 
this  city,  and  the  flagrant  manner  in  which 
both  the  laws  and  the  constitution  of  the  cooa- 
try  have  been  violated,  has  been  so  well  and 
ably  pointed  out  by  all  the  public  journals, 
that  it  would  seem  almost  an  impertinence  in 
a foreigner  to  give  any  public  opinion  upon 
that  subject.  It  is  ktiown  to  all,  and  lamented 
by  all,  even  I should  hope  by  the  guilty  per- 
petrators of  the  act,  that  the  laws  of  yoor 
country  have  been  insulted  and  broken  under 
the  very  eye, and  almost  with  the  connivance, 
of  the  executive  government;  and  that  yoor 
newly  acquired  constitution  has  been  violated 
in  two  of  its  most  sacred  articles,  one  of  which 
declares  the  Roman  Catholic  the  only  religion 
of  the  state ; which  religion  has  been  insulted 
in  the  persons  of  a lawfully  constituted  body 
of  its  priests ; the  other,  which  declares  that 
the  homes  and  persons  and  property  of  Nea- 
politans are  inviolable,  except  by  a regular 
and  public  process  of  law.  All  this  I need 
not  urge ; but  there  is  a subject  connected 
with  this  sad  afiair,  upon  which  I am  tempted 
to  step  out  of  my  proper  place,  and  thus  pub- 
licly declare  my  opinions. 

“ 1 have  looked  in  vain  for  some  more  ap- 
propriate and  worthy  champion  than  myself, 
to  come  forward  and  give  the  lie  to  the  vile 
calumnies  which  are  circulated  about  thoM 
reverend  fathers,  so  unworthily  expelled  from 
their  country.  they  shall  not  go,  please 
God,  without  one  voice  of  kindness  follnwiug 
them,  without  one  word  of  respect  for  their 
many  and  great  virtues  being  spoken  in  that 
city,  whose  highest  and  most  enduring  inter- 
ests they  have  so  laboured  to  advance. 

“ This  voice  of  kindness,  this  word  of  respect 
1 venture  to  address  to  yourself.  As  a distin- 
guished member  of  the  Neapolitan  bar,  you 
have,  I know,  mourned  over  the  gross  breach 
upon  the  laws  of  your  country ; as  an  intelligent 
and  zealous  advocate  of  constitutional  liberty, 
you  have,  1 know,  mourned  not  less  over  tbf 
grievous  manner  in  which  that  liberty  has  been 
trampled  under  foot  A firm  and  conscisn- 
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tio«8  opposer  of  the  Jesuits  at  a time  when 
they  were  in  power,  you  have  yet  shown  so 
much  moderation  in  your  opinion  of  them, 
and  eo  much  sympathy  with  them  in  their 
unjust  expulsion,  that  I feel  assured  what  1 am 
about  to  say  in  their  defence  will  receive  a 
£gdr  and  impartial  consideration  with  yourself, 
and  with  all  who  are  like-minded  with  your- 
•elf.  Not  but  that  I agree  with  you  entirely 
in  one  respect,  though,  perhaps,  from  different 
reasons ; I agree  entirely  with  you  in  thinking, 
that  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  had  far  better 
leave  Europe.  I suppose  we  should  both 
agree  in  saying,  that  the  existence  of  the  order, 
in  Italy  at  least,  is  no  longer  consistent  with 
public  peace ; we  might  differ  as  to  where  the 
fiult  lay ; but  we  should  again  agree  in  think- 
ing, that  as  men  of  peace,  they  bad  far  better 
voluntarily  leave  these  countries;  and  you 
would  add,  that  if  they  do  not  leave  them  vol- 
untarily, the  various  legislatures  should  pass 
such  laws,  as  should  at  least  break  them  up  as 
CdmmunUiei ; and  I do  not  say,  that  under  the 
present  state  of  things,*!  disagree  with  you  in 
this.  As  a looker-on  upon  public  affairs, 
both  political  and  ecclesiastical,  I cannot  help 
thinking,  that  the  best  course  the  Jesuits  could 
now  follow  for  the  advancement  of  religion, 
and  the  preservation  of  peace,  would  be,  that 
the  general  only,  with  a few  others  perhaps 
as  a council,  should  remain  in  Rome,  as  by 
the  constitution  of  the  order  he  must,  but  that 
all  the  rest  should  leave  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  disperse  over  the  world  in  various 
missions  to  the  heathen  ; and  for  this  purpose 
the  Catholic  governments  should  leave  their 
properly  untouched ; for  surely  every  Catholic 
country  should  maintain  a mission  to  the 
heathen ; in  England  we  have  mure  than  one 
association  for  this  purpose,  of  which  one  only 
has  an  income  of  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  a year,  and  this  we  com- 
plain of  as  far  too  small.  But  what  more 
zealous  and  efficient  missionaries  to  the  hea- 
then has  the  church  of  Rome  sent  out  in  these 
latter  ages  than  the  fathers  of  the  Company  of 
Jesus  ? As  witness  their  labors  not  only  in 
past  times,  but  also  now,  in  China,  India, 
Abyssinia,  and  America. 

“Therefore  I maintain,  that  while  on  the 
one  hand,  those  reverend  fathers  could  not 
mote  advance  the  cause  of  religion  and  peace 
than  by  devoting  themselves  wholly  to  the 
heathen;  so,  on  the  other,  that  a Catholic 
country  could  not  better  perform  ita  sacred 
Yol.  VII.— No.  7.  35 


duties  of  propagating  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
throughout  the  world  than  by  lending  its  doe 
aid  towards  their  support. 

“ But  to  return  to  the  main  object  of  my 
letter.  All  that  passed  without  the  walls  of 
the  college  at  the  time  of  their  expulsion,  is 
well  known ; but  as  you  may  not  ^ so  well 
acquainted  with  what  took  place  within  those 
walls,  I will  so  far  trespass  on  your  patience 
as  to  recapitulate  the  chief  particulars,  as  they 
have  been  related  to  me  by  one  of  the  Padri, 
and  as  in  some  measure  I witnessed  them  my- 
self. On  the  morning  of  Friday  the  10th  inst. 
a mob  of  about  one  hundred  and  hfly  young 
men  presented  themselves  at  the  entrance  of 
the  college  in  the  Largo  di  Mercatello  armed 
with  pistols  and  sword-sticks,  crying,  ‘ Morte 
ai  Gesuiti,*  and  demanding  the  instant  dis- 
missal of  the  pupils.  The  provincial  of  the 
college  went  down  to  them,  and  said,  that  if 
the  people  of  Naples  wished  the  departure  of 
the  Jesuits,  they  would  go  at  once,  for  they 
did  not  desire  to  press  their  services  on  an  un- 
willing people.  They  then  obliged  him  to 
sign  a paper,  that  they  would  all  go  the  next 
day. 

“After  this  he  assembled  the  fathers  for 
his  last  sermon  to  them,  bu{  he  was  too  much 
affected  to  proceed  with  it,  and  only  told  them 
that  the  time  seemed  come  for  them  to  obey 
the  command  of  their  Lord,  < When  they  per- 
secute you  in  one  city  flee  into  another  ;*  and 
he  was  going  on  to  give  them  advice  as  to 
their  future  course,  when  the  whole  body  of 
young  men,  together  with  some  of  the  national 
guard  rushed  tumultuously  into  the  room, 
where  they  were  met  together,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  whole  building,  treating  its  in- 
mates with  the  greatest  insolence.  The  report 
of  the  disturbance  having  been  spread,  many  of 
the  parents  arrived  about  this  time,  and  took 
away  their  own  sons  and  those  of  their  friends 
and  acquaintances ; so  that  they  were  all  very 
shortly  aRer  this  safe  and  clear  out  of  the 
college.  . 

“ About  this  time  Signor  Tofono,  the  prefect 
of  police,  arrived  from  the  king’s  council ; he 
went  up  to  Padre  Cappellone  and  taking  him 
by  the  band  said,  * Ah  in  what  difficulty  and 
danger  do  I see  you ! I can  only  advise  you 
to  provide  each  for  your  own  safety  in  the  best 
way  you  can,  and  leave  the  college  one  by  one 
instantly.*  The  fathers  replied,  * Why,  what 
have  we  done  ? Why,  does  the  king  expel  us  ?* 
Signor  Toiano  answered:  <lt  is  not  an  order 
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of  the  council,  only  my  advice  to  you.’  While 
this  conversation  was  going  on,  some  of  the 
young  men  who  were  looking  on  at  a little 
distance  came  forward  with  the  utmost  vio- 
lence threatening  Signor  Tofano  with  death,  if 
he  did  not  instantly  dismiss  the  Jesuits.  The 
prefect  then  retired,  and  the  padri  were  left  to 
the  surveillance  of  the  national  guard ; some 
of  them  attempted  to  go  out,  but  they  were 
driven  back  by  the  sentinels,  as  though  they 
were  prisoners.  In  this  state  I myself  saw  the 
college,  having  with  some  ditficulty  obtained 
permission  to  pay  a visit  to  my  friend  within 
it.  The  gates  were  strongly  guarded  and  the 
corridors  were  filled  with  armed  men  and  rev- 
erend fathers  in  the  most  unseemly  confusion. 
All  the  beautiful  order  and  propriety  of  that 
once  tranquil  and  holy  house  was  destroyed. 
Still,  among  those  reverend  fathers,  I can  bear 
witness,  that  not  one  cheek  was  blanched  with 
fear,  nor  did  one  word  of  anger  escape  their 
lips;  the  same  calm,  collected,  and  gentle 
manner,  which  bad  ever  marked  them  in  pros- 
perity, distinguished  them  now.  And  so  they 
passed  that  night  in  the  midst  of  danger  and 
insult,  refused  food,  not  allowed  to  go  to  their 
own  chambers,  packed  together  in  one  room, 
and  locked  up  as  criminals ; threatened  with 
personal  violence;  and  one  who  had  fainted 
from  exhaustion,  ridiculed  and  ill  treated. 
And  all  this,  I need  not  tell  you,  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  law.  The  next  day,  after  six 
and  thirty  hours  without  food  and  sleep,  they 
were  all  driven  from  their  home,  as  convicted 
felons  are  taken  to  the  gallies.  1 saw  them  to 
the  last ; through  the  kindness  of  an  officer  on 
duty  1 was  close  to  the  carriages  as  they  got 
into  them ; and  not  even  then,  worn  down  as 
they  were  by  so  many  hours  of  anxiety,  and 
sorrow,  by  want  of  food  and  of  sleep,  not  even 
then  did  their  calm  self-possession  leave  them  ; 
their  fine  intellectual  countenances  were  full 
of  sadness  indeed,  and  one  very  young  man, 
leaving  bis  *cara  Napoli,*  and  his  still  more 
dear  church  and  religious  home,  for  perhaps 
the  first  time,  was  in  tears  ; but  not  one  brow 
bad  a trace  of  fear,  or  guilt,  or  shame,  no,  nor 
of  anger  or  reproach;  gently  and  courteously 
they  took  their  places  in  the  crowded  car- 
riages; whilst  they  made  their  last  adieus  to 
any  friends  near,  sorrowfully  indeed,  but  tran- 
quilly and  afiectionately.  When  I bowed  to 
the  good  Padre  Cappellone,  the  dear  old  man 
gave  me  his  blessing  from  the  carriage  win- 
dow* with  the  same  sweet  and  gentle  smile* 


with  which  I have  ever  seen  him  greet  both 
high  and  low,  when  all  thought  it  an  honor  to 
approach  him.  But  1 must  speak  of  a more 
painful  scene;  the  last  Padre  brought  down, 
was  a very  old  Spaniard,  so  entirely  a cripple 
from  rheumatism,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  in  a chair,*  the  door  of  the  carriage 
was  too  small  for  the  chair  to  pass  through, 
and  though  the  utmost  care  and  tenderness 
was  shown  by  the  officers  and  attendants,  the 
pain  the  poor  old  man  was  necessarily  put  to 
was  so  excessive,  that  after  a time  be  fainted 
away;  bis  cries  were  most  piteous,  and  yet 
between  the  various  attempts  to  get  him  in, 
he  seemed  to  smile  on  those  around  him;  cer- 
tainly not  a word  of  impatience  escaped  him ; 
at  last  they  opened  the  head  of  the  carriage, 
and  so  put  him  over  the  side : this  lasted  full 
twenty  minutes.  I quite  pitied  the  officers 
on  duty;  they  could  not  and  they  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  their  indignation  and  dis- 
gust at  the  whole  proceeding ; I am  sure  there 
is  not  one  of  those  brave  Swiss  who  would  not 
rather  stand  under  aVbole  day’s  fire  of  an 
Austrian  battery  than  again  go  through  a 
similar  degrading  duty.  Twice  I am  told, 
did  the  Spanish  ambassador  demand  that  old 
man  to  be  given  up  to  him,  but  be  was  refused. 
Had  he  been  the  subject  of  a stronger  and 
more  energetic  power,  would  he  have  been 
refused  i This  was  the  last ; the  melancholy 
cortege  moved  on,  as  a funeral  procession, 
through  the  streets  of  Naples  to  the  harbor, 
amid,  I must  say,  a most  respectful  silence 
from  all,  and  the  tears  and  reverent  salutations 
of  very  many.  Young  men  and  old,  the  novice 
and  aged  priest,  the  strong  and  the  infirm,  the 
Neapolitan  and  the  stranger,  all  were  carried 
off  alike,  as  convicted  felons,  under  a strong 
guard  of  soldiers  and  national  guard. f 

**  1 went  down  to  the  mole,  got  into  a boat 
and  rowed  to  the  place  of  their  embarcation. 
It  was  blowing  a gale  of  wind,  not  another 
ship  was  leaving  the  harbor,  and  it  was  such  a 
day  altogether,  that  even  a good  sailor  would 
not  have  put  to  sea  in  it,  except  from  neces- 
sity; and  yet  those  poor  priests,  who  had 
perhaps  never  been  in  a boat  before,  were 
mercilessly  turned  adrift  to  be  exposed  to  the 
sea  and  storm  in  a miserable  little  steamer, 
without  the  smallest  article  of  clothing  except 
those  on  their  backs.  But  not  then  did  their 

* He  was  oliio  covered  with  soree. 

t Tlie  old  crippled  laUinr  had  to  ait  on  the  open  deck 
in  ilie  lorrcnta  of  rain  which  streamed  from  every  part 
Qt  JuB,  being  onable  to  get  oader  cover. 
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calm  courage  fail  them;  no  weatherbeaten 
sailor  could  have  stepped  into  a boat  with 
more  steady  confidence  than  did  the  oldest  and 
the  youngest  of  that 'exiled  band  of  priests.* 
And  thus  they  were  sent  as  prisoners  to  Bai®, 
there  to  await  the  further  orders  of  their  perse- 
cutors. The  next  day,  a larger  steamer  was 
sent  for  their  use,  and  they  were  also  allowed 
to  land ; but  still  as  convicted  felons,  they  were 
sent  to  prison  into  the  castle  of  Bai®.  Here 
passports  were  sent  to  them  from  Lord  Napier 
for  Malta,  and  I confess  I did  feel  proud,  and 
I do  feel  proud,  that  the  only  resting-place 
those  poor  persecuted  Jesuits  could  find  should 
have  been  under  the  flag  of  Protestant  Eng- 
land; England  the  free,  the  loyal  and  the 
just! 

“Now,  my  dear  Sir,  consider  this  simple 
recital  of  facts,  and  I have  related  them  as 
succinctly  as  possible.  In  the  first  place  an 
absolutely  illegal  act  was  committed,  even  if 
you  bad  had  no  constitution.  But  of  that  con- 
stitution two  of  the  first  and  most  sacred 
articles  were  flagrantly  violated ; one,  which 
declares  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  the  only 
religion  of  the  state  ; the  other,  which  declares 
the  home,  and  person,  and  property  of  the 
subject  to  be  inviolable,  except  by  legal  process. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  first;  the  order  of 
Jesuits  is  one  of  the  constituted  orders  of  the 
Roman  church,  and  the  head  of  that  church 
has  refused  to  dissolve  it ; therefore  your  reli- 
gion was  insulted  and  its  laws  violated.  With 
regard  to  the  second,  the  violation  of  all  law 
was  so  gross  that  1 need  not  speak  of  it.  But 
there  was  a third  compact  broken,  I mean  the 
concordat  of  your  government  with  the  pope. 
And,  besides  this,  the  ambassadors  and  min- 
isters of  other  foreign  powers  were  insulted 
by  the  refusal  of  their  demand  to  take  the  sub- 
jects of  their  respective  sovereigns  under  their 
care.  Here,  then,  were  violated  diplomatic 
relations  with  foreign  and  friendly  powers  ; a 
solemn  compact  with  the  head  of  the  church ; 
your  new  constitution  in  two  of  its  most  sacred 
articles;  the  laws  of  your  country;  and  to 
complete  all,  the  laws  of  God,  which  command 
equity  and  mercy  to  be  shown  to  all  men,  and 
especially  require  religion  to  be  honored  in  the 
persons  of  its  ministers. 

“ But  who,  and  what,  are  the  men  to  drive 

• They  were  kept  on  board  the  little  iteamer  (used 
fiwibe  galley  sieves),  for  three  days  and  nights — their 
only  ft)od  the  mess  of  the  galley  slaves,  so  nauseous 
that  until  starving  some  of  them  could  not  touch  it, 

and  sooM  00014  not  Ml  il  al  all. 


whom  out  of  the  country  these  sacred  rights 
have  been  trampled  under  foot  ?•  Strange  as 
it  may  appear,  there  is  no  body  of  men  whose 
mode  of  life  and  daily  occupations  are  less 
known  in  Naples  than  the  Jesuits.  Their 
name  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  one ; every  one 
has  read,  or  listened  to  something  against 
them;  how  many  have  ever  read  one  single 
word  in  their  defence,  or  taken  the  smallest 
trouble  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  accusations 
against  them  ? And  then,  look  at  the  the  accu- 
sations against  them ; can  any  thing  be  more 
vague  and  unsatisfactory  than  they  are  ? Has 
it  ever  been  known  within  the  memory  of 
man  at  Naples  that  a Jesuit  has  ever  been 
arraigned  as  a criminal  in  any  court  of  justice  ? 
Or  has  a Jesuit  been  ever  attached  for  any 
political  oflence?  Can  any  man  in  Naples 
now  lay  his  finger  upon  one  single  crime 
which  be  can  lay  to  the  charge  of  any  one 
single  Jesuit,  so  as  to  prove  it  in  a court  of 
justice  ? For  my  own  part,  I have  never  heard 
any  accusation  brought  against  the  Jesuits 
which  would  stand  the  cross-questioning  of  the 
youngest  man  at  the  English  bar. 

“ I hope  most  sincerely  now,  that  they  will 
make  of  the  government,  and  of  the  king,  their 
natural  protector,  three  separate  demands. 

**  1st.  That  an  oflicial  and  a public  return 
should  be  made  of  every  thing  found  in  the 
college  after  their  departure ; and  also  of  the 
general  condition  in  which  it  was  found ; and 
of  the  mode  of  life  which  their  rooms  and  fur- 
niture exhibited. 

**2d.  An  official  and  public  return  of  the 
whole  amount  of  their  property,  and  of  the 
sources  from  whence  it  was  derived. 

“3d.  That  if  any  member  or  members  of 
their  body  be  accused  of  any  crime  or  oflence, 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  return  and 
meet  their  accusers  face  to  face  before  the 
judges  of  their  country. 

“ I need  not  say  that  this  would  be  but  bare 
justice ; and  after  the  gross  and  disgusting 
reports  circulated  in  the  Genoa  papers,  and 
repeated  in  the  Neapolitan,  of  what  has  been 
found  in  the  college  at  Genoa,  the  government 
here  is  bound  to  do  this,  even  if  the  Jesuits 
themselves  did  not  demand  it.  And  1 say  that 
it  will  be  most  shameful  in  the  government  of 
Turin  also,  if  they  do  not  meet  those  reports  in 
the  same  open  and  public  manner. 


* The  Naples  papers,  even  the  radical  enemies  of  the 
eociety,  admitted  there  was  no  accusation  againat  them 
—•o  did  tnoee  at  Eobm. 
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Here  are  constitutional  governments  who 
but  jesterday  swore  that  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
should  be  the  only  religion  of  the  state ; to-day 
they  suffer  the  violent  expulsion  of  an  estab- 
lished order  of  men  who  form  an  integral  part 
ol  that  religion  without  law,  and  without  even 
inquiry ; and  after  their  expulsion  they  tamely 
endure  that  the  exiled  priests  of  their  religion 
should  be  calumniated  in  the  vilest  manner, 
while  they  themselves  have  in  their  hands  the 
means  of  refuting  these  calumnies.  I say, 
that  if  they  do  not  use  these  means,  and  tell 
the  world  all  that  they  know  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  they  will  be  for  ever  disgraced  as 
men,  and  as  Christian  rulers. — Tablet. 

( To  be  continued.) 

Rome. — The  elections  for  deputies  for  the 
lower  chamber  commenced  on  the  18tb,  and 
had  not  concluded  on  the  21st.  It  was  thought 
that  but  a small  number  of  electors  would  take 
a part  in  this  operation. 

The  electoral  colleges  of  Rome  constituted 
themselves  into  regular  organization  on  the 
20th.  Of  these  there  are  six,  presided  over 
respectively  by  Antonio  Borghese,  Joanne  Co- 
lonua,  Galeotti,  Mandolese,  Scaramucci,  and 
Odescalcbi. 

The  council  of  state  was  erected  by  a min- 
isterial ordinance  of  the  12th  May.  It  is  com- 
posed of  ten  ordinary  councillors,  five  extraor- 
dinary councillors,  and  twenty-four  auditeurt. 
Four  monsignori  are  among  the  number.  Each 
councillor,  it  is  said,  is  to  receive  a salary  of 
100  piastres  per  diem. 

**The  list  of  names  (says  the  correspondent 
of  the  Freeman)  was  not  well  received  by  the 
people;  nor  did  the  pope  himself  accept  it 
without  change.  The  first  name  on  this  list 
was  that  of  the  celebrated  astronomer  and 
Jesuit,  Father  Vico.  When  his  holiness  saw 
it,  he  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  * Ah ! you 
put  his  name  here  to  make  people  think  the 
Jesuits  are  not  persecuted  at  Rome;  but  1 
won’t  sanction  the  trick;*  and  he  drew  his  pen 
across  the  name.  <The  pope  continues  to 
refuse  sanctioning  the  war ; but  the  ministers 
continue  to  carry  it  on  in  his  name  (I  quote 
from  a letter  in  the  Debate:)  from  nine  o’clock 
to  five  o’clock  the  cafes,  the  journals,  and  the 
tribunes  of  the  streets  talk  against  his  holiness, 
not  as  pope,  but  as  temporal  prince;  and 
from  five  to  seven  p.  m.,  the  battalions  of  the 
civic  guard  visit  his  holiness  to  receive  his 
blessing  and  present  him  with  bouquets.  Yet 
under  all  this  is  the  question  of  the  separation 


between  the  two  powers,  which  is  now  menkf 
one  of  time.  Cardinal  Ciacchi  had  declined 
the  presidency  of  the  council,  which  would  be 
offered  to  Cardinal  Amat,  legate  of  Bologna. 
The  college  of  S.  Apollinare  had  been  given 
to  the  senate,  and  the  palace  of  the  chancellor 
to  the  deputies.  The  new  ministry  had  taken 
possession  of  the  Borromeo  palace.  Prepara- 
tions had  been  made  to  prevent  a descent  of 
the  Austrians  at  Ancona,  which  was  much 
apprehended.” 

In  Rome  a collision  is  imminent.  The  retro- 
grade party,  including  a certain  number  of  the 
cardinals,  are  attempting  to  raise  the  TrantU- 
verini,  and  to  sow  dissensions  amongst  the 
ranks  of  the  national  guard.  For  some  time 
past  they  have  been  plotting  to  cariy  off  the 
pope  to  Subiaco,  with  a view  of  exciting  the 
sympathy  of  Europe  in  favor  of  his  holiness, 
and  against  the  Roman  people.  * God  grant,’ 
says  the  Constiluliotmel,  that  blood  may  not 
already  have  flowed  in  the  streets  of  the  pon- 
tifical city.” 

In  reference  to  the  affairs  of  Rome  the  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer 
makes  the  following  statement : <*  There  is  no 
truth  whatever  in  any  of  the  reports  that  the 
pope  has  ever  been  a prisoner,  or  subjected  to 
the  least  personal  restraint.  Rome  is  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  have  a stake  in  the  country. 
Prince  Aldobrandini,  the  very  popular  com- 
mandant of  the  civic  guard,  is  brother  to  the 
Prince  Borghese,  the  richest  landed  proprietor 
in  the  Campagna.  Doria,  a very  honest  and 
upright  man,  is  minister  of  war.  Count  Ma- 
miani,  the  premier,  is  a wealthy  man  and  very 
popular.  The  leading  men  of  the  people,  and 
who  may  be  properly  called  their  oracles— 
Professor  Orioli  and  M.  Sterbini,  who  were 
both  long  in  exile,  and  the  redoubtable  Cicero- 
accbio— act  in  strict  concert  and  unison 
with  the  men  of  rank,  property,  and  intelli- 
gence. There  is  no  communism  in  Rome. 
Roman  common  sense  is  too  sound  for  that 
An  act  of  the  government  has  lately  decreed 
that  all  letters  to  and  from  the  soldiers  who 
are  fighting  for  Italy  in  the  north  are  to  pass 
postage  free.  The  pope  is  said  to  have  ^en 
very  much  affected  when  informed  of  the  late 
massacre  at  Naples,  and  to  have  addressed  a 
very  strong  letter  to  the  king  upon  the  subject. 
There  appears  to  be  no  room  whatever  to  doubt 
his  holiness’s  firm  devotedness  to  the  cause  of 
Italian  liberty;  be  may  be  placed  in  a tempo- 
rary dilemma  occasionally,  through  his  mi^ 
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cbtneter  of  both  a temporal  and  a spiritaal 
prince,  bat  bis  course  will  be,  as  it  has  uni- 
formlf  been,  in  favor  of  liberty  and  liberal 
measures.** 

Feamce. — Ji  Presidency  Proposed. — It  is 
stated  that  the  committee  appointed  to  draw 
up  a constitution  has  decided  unanimously 
upon  the  expediency  of  having  but  one  cham- 
ber and  a single  president,  both  the  result  of 
direct  popular  elections  by  universal  suffrage. 
The  number  of  members  to  the  chamber  is 
undecided,  but  it  is  said  that  the  present  will 
be  incapable  of  re-election  and  must  have  at 
least  two  millions  of  votes.  The  committee 
will  probably  conclude  its  labors  in  about 
three  weeks. 

Tranquillity  of  Paris. — During  the  past  week 
tranquillity  has  been  maintained  in  Paris, 
under  the  vigorous  administration  of  Gen. 
Cavaignac,  with  a large  body  of  regular  troops 
under  bis  command  The  attempts  which  have 
been  several  times  made  to  create  disturbance 
have  been  at  once  suppressed. 

The  national  assembly  surrounded  by  an 
immense  military  force,  sits  daily,  and  appears 
by  degrees  settling  down  to  the  business  of 
practical  legislation. 

England. — The  Chartists  Moving. — Some 
partial  disturbances  have  taken  place  in  Lou- 
don, at  Bradford,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and 
other  places.  Chartists  have  been  the  chief 
instigators  of  these  tumults,  which,  in  every 
case,  have  been  almost  instantly  suppressed. 

On  Monday  evening  a large  assemblage  of 
chartists  collected  in  Clerkenwell,  in  London, 
but  at  midnight  they  quietly  dispersed.  On 
Wednesday  evening  similar  meetings  took 
place,  but  the  arrangements  of  the  police,  aided 
by  a demonstration  of  the  military,  were  so 
complete,  that  the  mob,  whenever  it  appeared, 
was  speedily  scattered. 

The  special  force  was  called  out  to  guard 
the  outskirts,  and  the  same  alacrity  in  turning 
out  to  preserve  order  and  property  was  exhi- 
bited by  the  middle  classes  as  on  the  10th  of 
April. 

At  Bradford  a collision  took  place  between 
the  chartists  and  the  police,  and  a great  riot 
ensued ; but  the  military  restored  order,  and 
enabled  the  police  to  capture  the  principal 
ringleaders,  many  of  whom  have  been  com- 
mitted for  trial  at  Manchester. 

After  various  meetings  of  confederated  clubs 
and  chartists,  a grand  meeting  was  organized, 
to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  comprising  large 


bodies  from  the  surrounding  districts,  but  the 
magistrates  issued  a proclamation  forbidding 
it.  They  also  prevented  the  Oldham  chartists 
from  entering  Manchester.  A large  bod^  of 
military  and  police  were  drawn  up,  and  the 
multitude  was  compelled  to  retreat. 

The  Feeling  in  England  in  regard  to  MU- 
chelTs  Conviction. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
very  deep  seated  misery  prevails  among  im- 
mense bodies  of  the  unemployed  people.  Mr. 
Mitcheirs  conviction  is  the  general  theme  of 
declamation  by  the  orators  who  address  the 
people  on  these  occasions.  The  evil  is  be- 
coming so  great,  that  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  government,  throwing  overboard 
all  their  preconceived  principles,  were  sud- 
denly to  adopt  some  extensive  scheme  of 
emigration.  Certain  efforts  were  being  made 
to  stimulate  such  an  enterprise,  but  the  gov- 
ernment is  quiet,  passive  as  yet,  with  regard 
to  any  comprehensive  measures  of  relief. 
The  price  of  bread  is  very  low,  which  doubt- 
less mitigates  much  distress,  but  the  mercan-  * 
tile  derangements  of  last  year  are  now  telling 
deeply  upon  the  working  classes  of  England 
generally. 

Ibx LAND.— Sentence  of  Mitchell. — On  Sat- 
urday last,  in  Dublin,  Mr.  Mitchell,  convicted 
of  treason  on  the  previous  evening,  was  sen- 
tenced to  fourteen  years  transportation,  and 
immediately  removed,  under  an  escort  squad- 
ron of  cavalry,  to  a steamer  of  war,  which  was 
in  waiting  to  convey  him  to  the  convict  depot 
Et  Spike  Island,  in  the  cove  of  Cork;  his 
destination  is  Bermuda,  whither  he  has  already 
sailed,  to  be  incarcerated  on  board  a dock-yard 
bulk. 

Intense  excitement  prevdTled  in  Dublin  up 
to  Sunday  night,  but  has  since  given  way  to  a 
deep  and  solemn  silence,  which  denotes  stern 
preparation  and  resolve.  A liberal  provision 
will  be  made  by  the  nation  for  the  convict’s 
family. 

The  European  Times  says— When  the  ver- 
dict of  guilty  against  Mr.  Mitchell  was  deliv- 
ered, a scene  of  great  confusion  ensued  in  the 
court,  but  the  tranquillity  of  the  city  of  Dublin 
was  not  materially  disturbed.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
brought  up  for  sentence,  and  after  some 
speeches  equally  defiant  as  his  previous  con- 
duct, of  all  authority  whatsoever,  he  was 
Sentenced  by  the  court  to  fourteen  years  trans- 
portation. On  the  same  day  he  was  conveyed 
in  the  ordinary  prison  van  to  the  government 
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steamer  lying  close  to  the  quay.  We  forbear 
to  touch  here  upon  all  the  tender  and  affecting 
circumstances  of  the  sudden  parting  of  this 
unfbrtunate  man  with  bis  wife,  children  and 
confederates. 

Latest  Intelligence. — By  the  Britannia. 
Since  the  trial  and  depoitation  of  Mr.  Mitchell, 
the  most  important  intelligence  from  Europe 
has  been  received  by  the  Britannia,  which 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  26th  June. 

France  is  still  in  a state  of  confusion,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  discover  its  future  through 
the  fluctuations  which  it  now  exhibits.  A 
movement  is  said  to  be  on  foot  among  the 
legitimists  to  raise  the  Count  of  Paris  to  the 
throne.  The  Prince  de  Joinville  has  been 
arrested  in  Paris.  The  political  constitution 
of  France  is  to  be  Democratic  republican  ; but 
we  have  yet  to  see  what  this  means. 

lRELAND.-.>The  Repeal  association  and 
Orange  confederation  have  united  under  the 
title  of  the  Irish  League. 

• Austria. — The  Austrians  have  been  sig- 
nally defeated  by  Charles  Albert  at  Goito  and 
Peschiera. 

Movie. — Letters  from  Rome  of  the  28th  ult. 
state  that  Mgr.  Morichini  had  been  sent  by 
the  pope  to  Vienna,  to  negotiate  peace  with 
Austria  on  the  terms  stipulated  in  the  letter 
addressed  by  his  holiness  to  the  emperor,  on 
the  3d  ult.  Pius  IX  bad  recovered  all  his 
popularity,  and  on  the  feast  of  St.  Philip  Neri 
the  population  made  a brilliant  manifestation 
in  his  favor.  The  Abbe  Gioberti  was  still  at 
Rome,y?/e(f  by  the  whole  populace. 

The  Gazeita  di  Roma  says : — **  His  holiness, 
as  the  common  father  of  the  faithful,  second- 
ing the  views  manifested  in  favor  of  peace, 
has  just  sent  an  extraordinary  apostolic  dele- 
gate to  the  belligerents  (with  the  exception  of 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  to  whom  his  holiness 
had  already  written),  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing negotiations  for  the  termination  of  the  war. 
The  holy  father  will  do  all  in  his  power  to 
prevent  the  German  nation  from  staking  its 
honor  on  sanguinary  attempts  against  Italy, 
and  to  induce  it  to  recognize  the  latter  country 
as  its  sister,  all  those  states  being,  in  faith  and 
charity,  the  common  children  of  the  holy 
father.  His  holiness  will  pursue  these  nego- 
tiations with  all  the  zeal  that  can  be  inspired 
by  the  conviction  of  thus  fulfllling  the  duty  of 
the  supreme  priesthood  confided  to  him  by 
Jesus  Christ.  The  ministry  has  thanked  the 
pope  for  having  insisted,  in  bis  letter  to  the 


emperor  of  Austria,  on  this  condition  of  peace 
— namely,  that  the  natuial  boundaries  of  the 
people^f  Italy  shall  be  restored  to  them. 
Italy  does  not  hate — she  even  loves  and  es- 
teems— the  German  nations,  but  let  the  Ger- 
mans recross  the  Alps,  let  them  swear  to 
observe  the  pacts  prescribed  by  the  natural  law 
of  nations,  and  then  will  the  Italians  embrace 
them  as  brothers.” — Tablet. 

Miscellaneous. — Editorial  CeriificaUs.^ 
If  subscribers  to  religious  journals,  like  church 
members,  in  “stopping  their  paper,”  were 
required  to  produce  an  editorial  certificate, 
before  they  could  subscribe  to  another,  there 
would  be  some  curious  developments,  as.  for 
example : 

We  certify  that  A.  B.  stopped  bis  paper 
because  the  editor  refused  to  allow  him  six 
columns  for  a personal  vindication,  which 
concerned  nobody  but  himself. 

We  certify  that  C.  D.  refuses  the  paper 
because  the  editor  did  not  publish  the  obituary 
notice  of  a relative,  which  was  never  sent  to 
him,  but  which  he  ought  to  have  detected  in 
some  of  his  exchange  papers. 

We  certify  that  £.  F.  wishes  to  transfer  his 
patronage  to  another  paper,  because,  having 
taken  this  paper  six  years  without  paying  a 
cent,  he  felt  himself  insulted  by  having  a bill 
sent  to  him  by  way  of  a reminder. 

We  certify  that  G.  H.,  in  bis  own  opinion, 
is  a poet  of  the  first  water,  but  the  editor, 
unfortunately,  differing  with  him  in  opinion, 
is  regarded  by  him  as  wholly  unqualified  for 
his  office. 

We  certify  that  I.  J.  has  stopped  his  paper, 
because  the  editor  bad  the  temerity  to  exprem 
an  opinion  on  a certain  matter,  without  having 
previously  ascertained  the  opinion  of  this  par- 
ticular subscriber. 

As  it  would  be  rather  too  onerous  to  write 
out  these  certificates  in  full,  we  will  just  refer 
to  certain  cases  in  which  they  might  be  re- 
quired. As,  for  instance,  one  is  offended  be- 
cause he  detects  a leaning  to  Whigism  in  one 
selection,  and  his  neighbor  is  offended  because 
another  item  is  clearly  democratic ; one  regards 
the  paper  as  a little  too  practical  in  its  teach- 
ings, and  another  as  far  too  doctrinal ; this  one 
charges  that  the  southern  section  of  the  church 
receives  too  little  notice,  and  that  one  is 
mightily  offended  because  it  receives  too  much ; 
one  says,  why  do  you  not  cease  controversy? 
and  another  can  take  the  paper  no  longtr 
because  it  is  not  controversial  enough;  one 
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wants  a higher  straia  of  literature,  and  another, 
profoonder  discussion ; Mr.  X.  can  never  for- 
gave ns,  because  we  suffered  Mr.  Y.  to  review 
one  of  bis  articles,  and  Mr.  Z.  is  in  the  same 
situation,  because  we  did  not  praise  bis  book 
as  he  thought  it  deserved. 

We  have  been  looking  a little  into  the  phi- 
losophy of  these  things,  and  we  have  just 
detected  the  key  of  explanation.  The  whole 
is  resolvable  into  this. — Perfection  is  expected 
in  an  editor,  and  if  he  cannot  satisfy  this  very 
reasonable  claim,  he  must  expect  to  hear  of  it 
from  his  patrons.  Why  should  he  presume  to 
teach,  unless  he  knows  every  thing,  and  the 
wishes  and  feelings  of  every  body?  He 
should  offend  no  one's  prejudices,  contradict 
no  one's  opinions,  disturb  no  one's  self-love; 
he  should  be  all  things  to  all  men — in  short, 
he  should  be  exactly  that  kind  of  being  which 
never  did  exist  and  never  will  exist. 

We  hope  we  shall  not  be  understood  as  inti- 
mating that  we  have  had  any  peculiar  troubles 
in  this  way ; since  this  would  be  an  erroneous 
conclusion.  We  have  met  with  curious  spe- 
cimens of  contracted  views  in  our  editorial 
career,  yet  this  we  can  say,  with  entire  justice, 
that  the  great  body  of  our  subscribers,  not  ex- 
pecting from  us  more  than  a weak,  fallible 
man,  with  good  intentions  and  kind  feelings, 
could  render,  have  deported  themselves  with 
eminent  forbearance  and  courtesy. — The  Pres- 
byterian. 

Marrying  Cousins. — Mr.  Fowler,  in  his  work 
on  “ hereditary  descents,"  has  a frightful  cata- 
logue of  facts  to  show  the  evil  consequences 
of  marrying  blood  relations.  We  give  a short 
extract : 

C.  W.  has  six  children  by  his  cousin,  one 
boy  and  five  girls;  of  whom  three  are  deaf 
and  dumb. 

The  king  of  Hanover,  cousin  of  Victoria, 
and  the  offspring  of  cousins,  is  blind. 

The  noble  families  of  the  old  world  are  fast 
running  out,  and  their  deterioration  is  gener- 
ally ascribed  to  their  aristocratic  custom  of 
marrying  blood  relations.  It  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  present  royal  nurselings  of  Albert 
and  bis  cousin  Victoria  will  ever  astonish  the 
world  by  their  talents. 

Mr.  B.,  of  Meredith,  New  Hampshire,  mar- 
ried bis  cousin ; and  bad  eight  children,  four 
of  which  are  dead,  one  kept  his  cradle  till  he 
was  five  years  old,  when  he  died,  three  had 
moderate  capacities,  two  are  complete  idiots, 
and  one,  the  only  bright  one  of  the  eight,  has 


no  legs,  and  only  a stub  of  the  right  arm.  Mr. 
B.,  by  a second  marriage,  had  two  bright 
children. 

Mr.  N.,  and  his  cousin,  both  intelligent, 
married,  and  out  of  seven  children,  three  were 
crazy,  two  flats  and  simpletons,  one  barely 
passable  and  one  fair. 

D.  H.'s  parents  were  cousins,  and  two  of 
bis  brothers  became  blind  young,  while  he  has 
a small  head  and  causality,  and  a sluggish 
organization. 

W.  G.,  of  S , Massachusetts,  brother  of 

Professor  G.,  of  New  Hampshire,  married  his 
cousin,  all  his  children  are  lame,  or  some  way 
out  of  joint. 

Mr.  B.,  a man  of  considerable  sagacity, 
lived  as  a husband  with  bis  niece;  and  his 
children,  numbering  some  eight  or  ten,  were 
much  inferior,  both  physically  and  mentally, 
to  either  of  the  parents.  Four  were  helpless, 
and  two,  a male  and  female,  had  uncommonly 
large,  but  diseased  heads.  The  male’s  mea- 
sured about  thirty-six  inches  in  circumference 
and  the  female  a trifle  less. 

Mr.  Foster,  a teacher  in  the  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum,  of  Philadelphia,  says  that  of  seven 
children  of  first  cousins  whom  he  knew,  six 
were  idiots,  and  one  a mute,  but  smart ; and 
of  another  family,  two  were  route  idiots,  and 
three  mute,  but  smart. — Catholic  Herald. 

A New  Catholic  Paper  in  Paris. — We  learn 
from  the  Propagateur  Catholiquey  that  a new 
paper,  called  VEre  Nouvelle,  the  New  Era, 
with  the  text  of  St.  Paul  Instaurarc  omnia  in 
Christo,  as  its  motto,  has  been  started  in  Paris, 
since  the  late  revolution.  It  is  conducted  by 
nine  gentlemen  of  distinguished  talents  and  of 
eminent  piety,  among  whom  are  the  Rev. 
Father  Lacordaire,  the  Rev.-Mr.  Maret,  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  the  “Sorbonpe,”  Mr. 
Ozanam,  one  of  the  ablest  professors  of  the 
« College  de  France,"  Mr.  De  Coux,  formerly 
editor  of  several  Catholic  papers,  and  Mr.  C. 
Saint-Foi,  well  know  as  a distinguished  reli- 
gious writer. 

Statistics  of  the  Catholic  Population  of  Eu- 
rope.— The  population  of  Europe  is  stated  to 
be  232,000.000,  of  which  136,000,000  are  Cath- 
olics. Spain  has  16,000,000;  Portugal  has 

6.000. 000 ; Italy  has  25,000,000 ; Austria  has 

26.000. 000.  Turkey  in  Europe  has  a popula- 
tion of  8,200,000,  of  whom  1,600,000  are  Cath- 
olics— a greater  proportion  than  the  Catholics 
of  England  bear  to  the  population  of  that  king- 
dom, which  is  12,400,000,  while  the  Catholics 
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there  are  put  down  at  1,700,000.  Ireland  has 
5,800,000  Catholics  of  a population  of 6,850,000. 
(Too  low  an  estimate.)  Belgium  has  a popula> 
tion  of 3,863,000,  of  which  3,450,000  are  Cath- 
olics. The  population  of  Prussia  is  12,330,000 
— the  Catholics  number  5,920,000.  There  are 
31,000,000  Catholics  out  of  the  33,000,000  of 
France.  Russia  and  Poland  have  a population 
of  53,000,000,  of  which  11,000,000  are  Catho- 
lics. The  United  Swiss  population  is  1,960,000 
— the  Catholics  number  980,000. 

American  Commerce. — Our  American  marine 
is  now  second  only  to  that  of  England.  It 
appears  by  the  official  report  on  commerce  and 
navigation,  just  made  at  Washington,  that 
14,229  American  and  foreign  vessels  entered 
our  ports  last  year.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
entrances  and  clearances  is  nearly  seven  mil- 
lions of  tons.  Of  this  large  amount,  two-thirds 
are  American  tonnage,  and  one-third  foreign. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  seamen  required  to 
navigate  such  tonnage,  is  over  160,000. — New- 
ark .Advertiser. 

Crops  of  the  United  States  in  1847. — A 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Courier 
and  Enquirer  gives  the  following  particulars 
from  the  forth-coming  annual  report  of  the 
commissionef  of  patents.  No  year  is  men- 


tioned in  the  letter,  but  1847  is  doubtlets  in- 
tended : 


Crop  iSroogfaoot  Sk  Uoiaa. 

Indian  corn 

« 540,000,000 

Oats 

c« 

« 111,530,006 

Rye 

M 

« 31,350,000 

Oats 

i< 

« 177,000,000 

Buckwheat 

«( 

“ 11,674,000 

Barley 

« 

« 5,735,000 

Potatoes 

« 

« 97,018,000 

This  last 

crop  (potatoes)  it  seem,  has  very 

much  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  rot, 
which  deserves  the  attention  of  government 
The  report  of  the  commissioner  may  contain 
some  valuable  suggestions  on  the  subject 

The  tobacco  crop  was  219,964,000  pounds, 
a slight  diminution  compared  to  former  years. 
Cotton  crop  1,026,500,000  pounds.  Rice  crop 
103,400,500  pounds.  Silk  crop  404,600  pounds 
of  cocoons. 

To  CoRBBSPONDENTS. — 1.  The  Cathoiu 
Church  the  G^tafdian  ctnd  Promoter  of  Science, 
4rc.,  respectfully  declined.  2.  Mr.  Sawyer's 
Plea  for  Jimusemenis,  under  consideration.  3, 
We  have  received  the  Valedictory  to  Si.  Joseph's. 
by  Miss  Abby  Meaher,  but  too  late  for  inser- 
tion in  this  number.  It  will  appear  in  our  next 
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Introduction  to  a Devout  Life,  from  the  French 
of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  ^c.  A new  edition. 
Baltimore:  F.  Lucas,  Jr.,  24rao.  pp.  396. 
The  Catholic  community  will  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  a ne\v  edition  of  this  invaluable 
work  has  been  issued  by  Mr.  Lucas.  It  was 
much  wanted,  as  the  former  editions  had  been 
exhausted.  We  have  no  spiritual  book  which 
can  be  more  usefully  consulted  by  the  faithful, 
on  the  various  subjects  relating  to  their  sanc- 
tification. It  is  an  enlightened  and  sure  guide 
in  the  ways  of  piety,  and  not  less  agreeable 
by  the  interesting  style  of  the  illustrious  au- 
thor. This  edition  is  beautifully  executed. 
Casar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  war, 

By  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer,  A.  M.  NYorkiD. 
Appleton  & Co.  Phila.:  Geo.  S Appleton. 
Baltimore : J.  Murphy.  12mo.  pp.  404. 

This  volume  is  another  number  of  the  beau- 
tiful edition  of  the  classics  issued  by  the 


NOTICES. 

Messrs.  Appletons,  surpassing  in  mechanical 
execution  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
attempted  in  this  country.  Besides  this  im- 
portant feature  in  the  publication,  it  is  en- 
riched with  a biographical  notice  of  the  distin- 
guished Roman  general,  a map  of  his  militaiy 
expedition  in  Gaul,  copious  explanatory  notes, 
and  a lexicon. 

An  Introductum  to  the  auihor*s  «*  Course  of 
Reading,**  and  **  Elements  of  Reading  end 
Oratory.**  Part  Second.  By  H.  Mande- 
ville,  D.  D.,  &c.  New  York : D.  Appleton 
& Co.  Philadelphia:  Geo.  8.  Appleton. 
Baltimore  : J.  Murphy.  12mo.  pp.  267. 
This  book,  with  the  exception  of  a few  pas- 
sages which  are  heterodox,  contains  a selection 
of  reading  that  may  be  usefully  applied  accord- 
ing to  the  author’s  system,  which  consists  in 
asking  definitions  that  are  supposed  to  have 
been  previously  learned  from  a dictionazy. 
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DISCOURSE  OP  SENOR  DONOSO  CORTES, 

MAtqUIS  OP  VALDEOAMA,  ON  BEING  EECEIPED  MEMBER  OF  THE  ROYAL  SPANISH 
ACADEMY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE. 


N the  16lh  of  March, 
1848,  was  celebrat- 
fd,  in  presence  of  an 
immense  concourse 
of  people,  the  recep- 
tion of  Senor  Donoso 
Cories,  marquis  of 
Valdegama,  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal 
Spanish  Academy 
of  the  Language. 
At  two  o’clock  ar- 
rived the  duke  of  Va- 
lencia (General  Nar- 
vaez), president  of 
the  council  of  minis- 
ters, the  Senores  Sar- 
torius,  Bravo  Mu- 
rillo, and  Boca  de  Togores,  ministers  of 
state,  public  instruction,  and  marine. 
Amongst  the  company  present,  were  Se- 
iiores  Pidal,  Breton  de  los  Herreros,  Gen- 
eral Pezuela,  &c.,  &c.  Sr.  Martinez  de  la 
VoL.  VII.— No.  8.  36 


Rosa,  perpetual  director  of  the  academy, 
yielded  the  presidential  chair  to  the  duke 
of  Valencia,  who  opened  the  session. 
After  the  secretary,  Sr.  Don  Juan  Nicasio 
Gallego,  had  read  aloud  the  act  which 
admitted  Sr.  Donoso  Cortes  as  member, 
the  latter  replied  by  the  following  magni- 
ficent discourse;  at  the  termination  of 
which  he  received,  from  the  bands  of  the 
duke  of  Valencia,  the  gold  medal  of  the 
academy,  and  the  session  concluded. 

The  above  is  extracted  from  a Madrid 
newspaper,  El  Faro,  of  the  18ih  of  April 
last;  and  upon  reading  the  discourse, 
which  is  published  immediately  after- 
wards, we  were  struck  with  several  cir- 
cumstances in  connection ‘with  it:  1st, 
with  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  which 
was — The  Bible — in  its  influence  upon 
literature;”  2dly,  with  the  eloquence  of 
the  discourse  itself,  its  enthusiasm  and 
originality;  3dly,  with  the  profound  at- 
tention and  pleasure  with  which  this 
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discourse  of  two  hours  duration  was  lis- 
tened to,  bjr  these  generals,  senators, 
grandees — in  short,  by^  all  this  immense 
concourse,  who,  according  to  most  ac- 
counts transmitted  to  us,  would  appear  to 
have  little  time  or  inclination  to  listen 
patiently  to  a speech  of  this  length,  turn- 
ing upon  subjects  purely  literary  and 
totally  disconnected  with  politics.  But 
4ihly,  and  lastly,  we  were  struck  with 
the  fact,  that  in  Catholic  Spain,  ‘^priest 
ridden  Spain,”  Spain,  where,  according 
to  most  Protestant  writers,  and  chiefly  the 
romantic  Mr.  Borrow,  the  Bible  is  a sealed 
book,  prohibited  to  laymen,  such  a dis- 
course should  not  ba^e  excited  profound 
astonishment.  When  that  zealous  mis- 
sionary could  find  no  other  way  of  circu- 
lating the  Bible  in  a benighted  land,  than 
by  dropping  it  in  robbers’  ca?es,  or  in  the 
tents  of  his  friends,  the  gypsies,  conceive 
such  a daring  act  as  this  of  Sr.  Donoso 
Cortes,  formerly  the  queen’s  own  private 
secretary,  who  ventures,  in  defiance  of 
priestcraft,  to  pronounce  such  a discourse 
in  the  presence  of  her  majesty’s  minis- 
ters,, courtiers,  senators  and  deputies! 
How,  one  would  think,  they  must  have 
looked  their  surprise  at  each  other ! The 
Bible  influencing  all  Spanish,  and  En- 
glish, and  Italian  literature!  English 
literature — that,  one  might  conceive — but 
the  literature  of  dark-deluded  Spain, 
where  it  is  not  even  permitted  to  be  read ! 
it  must  have  appeared  the  height  of  ab- 
surdity. . General  Narvaez,  we  think, 
must  have  looked  over  his  shoulder  at 
General  Pezuela,  and  with  a shrug  asked 
what  the  orator  was  talking  about.  And 
indeed  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  in 
Protestant  England,  if  upon  some  such 
occasion  such  a speech  had  been  delivered 
by  Lord  Brougham,  for  example,  in  pre- 
sence of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  various 
peers  and  honorable  M.  P.’s,  their  lord- 
ships  might  possibly  have  been  rather 
astonished,  and  might  even  have  indulged 
in  some  supercilious  remarks  upon  the 
occasion.  But  no — here  we  read  of  no- 


thing but  “rapt  attention” — “immense 
applause” — and  then  an  answer  is  re- 
turned by  the  celebrated  Martinez  ile  la 
Rosa,  pure,  classic,  elegant,  and  just  as 
enthusiastic  about  this  unknown  book  as 
the  new  member. 

Struck  with  these  reflections,  we  have 
ventured  to  translate  this  discourse  into 
English ; premising,  however,  that  it 
must  be  t;pad  with  the  understanding  that 
its  object  was  purely  literary,  and  in  this 
we  think  consists  its  great  merit.  Spoken 
as  a religious  essay,  it  would  have  been 
less  remarkable,  and  even  some  faults 
might  have  been  found  with  it.  The 
daring  parallel  towards  the  end,  drawn 
between  (Edipus  and  the  Jewish  people, 
might,  in  spite  of  the  good  faith  and 
earnest  eloquence  in  which  it  was  spoken, 
have  been  open  to  criticism.  His  enthu- 
siasm for  “ the  fairest  half  of  creation,” 
might  have  been  objectionable,  as  forming 
part  of  a theme  for  a religious  discourse : 
and  yet  we  think  that  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Catholics,  his  beautiful  episode  upon  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  would  plead  as  bis  excuse 
for  much  greater  faults. 

One  remark  more,  and  we  shall  leave 
Sr.  Donoso  Cortes  to  speak  for  himself. 
Our  readers  will  observe,  in  the  course  of 
this  speech,  several  expressions  such  as 
“an  oppressive  aristocracy” — “tyranni- 
cal kings” — “ the  liberty  of  the  people 
owing  to  Christianity” — “ no  true  religion 
where  the  freedom  of  the  people  does  not 
exist,  ” &c.  And  all  this  in  presence  of 
the  “ despotic  Narvaez,”  as  he  is  styled 
in  various  periodicals.  And  yet,  instead 
of  sending  this  bold  orator  to  Ceuta,  what 
does  the  despot  do?  applauds  loudly, and 
bestows  upon  him  the  gold  medal  of  the 
academy. 

Facts  are  stubborn  things;  and  judging 
from  these  facts,  we  should  infer,  1st,  that 
the  Bible  is  read  in  Spain,  if  not,  as  Sr. 
Donoso  says,  “every  day,  every  night, 
and  every  hour,”  yet  that  it  is  read,  under- 
stood and  appreciated  ; and  2dly,  that  the 
duke  of  Valencia  may  be  less  “despotic” 
than  his  enemies  give  him  credit  for. 
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DISCOURSE. 

Gentlemen : 

Called  by  your  election  to  fill  the  pr- 
cancy  left  in  this  academy,  by  an  indi- 
Tidual  illustrious  for  his  wisdom,  cele- 
brated for  the  acuteness  and  fertility  of 
his  genius,  deserving  of  eternal  and  hon- 
orable remembrance  for  his  learning  and 
science,*  what  can  be  said  worthy  of  so 
eminent  a writer  or  of  so  noble  an  assem- 
bly, by  one  so  poor  in  fame  and  in  genius 
as  I am  ? Placed  in  so  difficult  a position, 
it  has  seemed  to  me  expedient  to  choose 
for  the  theme  of  my  discourse  a lofty 
subject,  which,  by  captivating  your  atten- 
tion, may  force  you  to  withdraw  your 
eyes  from  me,  and  to  fix  them  upon  its 
great  majesty  and  sublimity. 

There  is  a book,  the  treasure  of  a na- 
tion, which  has  now  become  the  fable  and 
the  reproach  of  the  world,  though  in 
former  days  the  star  of  the  east,  to  whose 
pages  all  the  great  poets  of  the  western 
world  have  gone  to  drink  in  divine  inspi- 
ration, and  from  which  they  have  learned 
the  secret  of  elevating  our  hearts  and  trans- 
porting our  souls  with  superhuman  and 
mysterious  harmonies.  This  book  is  the 
Bible — the  Book  of  books.  In  it  Dante 
saw  his  terrific  visions ; from  it  Petrarch 
learned  to  modulate  the  voice  of  bis  com- 
plainings; from  that  burning  forge  the 
poet  of  Sorrentum  drew  forth  the  splendid 
brightness  of  his  songs.  Without  it.  Mil- 
ton  would  not  have  viewed  woman  in  her 
first  weakness,  man  in  his  first  error, 
Satan  in  his  first  conquest,  God  in  his  first 
frown ; nor  would  he  have  pelated  to  the 
world  the  tragedy  of  Paradise,  norchaunt- 
ed  in  tones  of  sorrow  the  evil  fate,  the 
sad  doom  of  the  human  race.  And*  to 
speak  of  our  own  Spain.  Who  taught 
the  great  master.  Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  his 
simple  sublimity  ? From  whom  did  Her- 
rera learn  his  lofty,  commanding  and 
vigorous  intonation  ? Who  inspired  Rioja 
with  those  mournful  lamentations,  full  of 
pomp  and  majesty  and  replete  with  sad- 

♦ Hii  ExcclleDey  Seoor  Doo  Francisco  Javier 
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ness,  which  he  let  fall  over  the  dried  up 
fields,  and  over  the  parched  hills,  and 
over  the  ruins  of  empires,  like  a funeral 
pall?  In  what  school  did  Calderon  learn 
to  soar  up  to  the  eternal  mansions,  as 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind?  Who 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  our  great  mysti- 
cal writers  the  dark  abysses  of  the  human 
heart?  Who  pot  in  their  lips  those  holy 
harmonies,  those  tremendous  impreca- 
tions, those  prophetic  denunciations,  those 
bursts  of  sublimity,  and  those  sweet  ac- 
cents of  burning  charity  and  of  chaste 
love,  with  which,  while  at  one  time  they 
struck  terror  into  the  conscience  of  the 
sinner,  at  another  they  raised  to  extatic 
rapture  the  pure  souls  of  the  just?  Sup- 
press the  Bible  in  imagination,  and  you 
suppress  all  that  is  beautiful  and  noble  in 
Spanish  literature:  or  at  least  you  strip  it 
of  its  sublimest  outpourings,  of  its  richest 
ornaments,  of  its  proudest  pomps,  of  its 
holiest  magnificence. 

In  the  Bible  are  written  the  annals  of 
heaven,  of  earth,  and  of  the  human  race. 
In  it,  as  in  the  Divinity  itself,  is  contained 
that  which  was,  which  is,  and  which  is 
to  come.  In  its  first  page  is  recorded  the 
beginning  of  lime  and  of  all  things — in  its 
last,  the  end  of  all  things,  and  of  time. 
It  begins  with  Genesis,  which  is  an  idyl ; 
it  finishes  with  the  Apocalypse  of  St. 
John,  which  is  a funeral  hymn.  Genesis 
is  beautiful  as  the  first  breeze  which  re- 
freshed the  world,  as  the  first  flower 
which  budded  forth  in  the  fields,  as  the 
first  tender  word  which  humanity  pro- 
nounced, as  the  first  sun  that  rose  in  the 
east.  The  Apocalypse  is  sad,  like  the 
last  throb  of  nature,  like  the  last  ray  of 
light,  like  the  last  glance  of  the  dying; 
and  between  that  funeral  hymn  and  that 
idyl,  we  behold  all  generations  pass,  one 
after  another,  before  the  sight  of  God ; 
and  one  after  another,  all  nations.  The 
tribes  go  with  their  patriarchs;  the  re- 
publics with  their  magistrates ; the  mon- 
archies with  their  kings  ; the  empires  with 
their  emperors.  Babylon  passes  with  her 
abominations;  Nineveh  with  her  splen- 
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dor ; Memphis  with  her  priesthood ; Jeru- 
salem with  her  prophets  and  temple; 
Athens  with  her  arts  and  her  heroes; 
Rome  with  her  diadem  and  with  the  spoils 
of  the  world.  Nothing  remains  but  God; 
All  the  rest  passes  and  dies,  as  passes  and 
dies  the  foam  that  rises  on  the  crest  of  the 
wares. 

There  all  catastrophes  are  related  or 
predicted,  and  therefore  immortal  models 
for  all  tragedies  are  to  be  found  there. 
There  we  find  the  narration  of  all  human 
griefs;  and  therefore  the  Biblical  harps 
resound  mournfully,  giving  the  tone  to  all 
lamentations,  and  to  all  elegies.  Who 
will  again  moan  like  Job,  when,  driven  to 
the  earth  by  the  mighty  hand  that  afilict- 
ed  him,  he  fills  with  his  groanings  and 
waters  with  his  tears  the  vallies  of  Idumea? 
Who  will  again  lament  as  Jeremiah  la- 
mented, wandering  around  Jerusalem, 
the  abandoned  of  God  and  men?  Who 
will  be  mournful  and  gloomy,  with  the 
gloom  and  the  moumfulness  of  Ezekiel, 
the  poet  of  great  woes  and  of  tremendous 
punishments,  when  he  gave  to  the  winds 
his  impetuous  Inspiration,  the  terror  of 
Babylon?  Who  shall  again  sing  like 
Moses,  when,  after  crossing  the  Red  sea, 
he  chaunted  the  victory  of  Jehovah,  the 
defeat  of  Pharaoh,  the  lil>erty  of  his  peo- 
ple? Who  shall  again  chaunt  a hymn 
of  victory,  like  that  which  was  sung  by 
Deborah,  the  sibyl  of  Israel,  the  amazon 
of  the  Hebrews,  the  strong  woman  of  the 
Bible?  And  if  from  hymns  of  victory 
you  pass  to  hymns  of  praise,  what  temple 
shall  ever  resound  like  that  of  Israel, 
when  those  sweet  harmonious  voices 
arose  to  heaven,  mingled  with  the  soft 
perfume  of  the  roses  of  Jericho,  and  with 
the  aroma  of  oriental  incense?  If  you 
seek  for  models  of  lyric  poetry,  what  lyre 
shall  we  find  comparable  to  the  harp  of 
David,  the  friend  of  God,  he  who  listened 
to  the  sweet  harmonies  and  caught  the 
soft  tones  of  the  harps  of  angels!  or  to 
that  of  Solomon,  the  wisest  and  most 
fortunate  of  monarchs,  the  inspired  writer 
of  the  song  of  songs ; he  who  put  his 


wisdom  into  sentences  and  proverbs,  and 
finished  by  pronouncing  that  all  was 
vanity  ? If  you  seek  for  models  of  buco- 
lic poetry,  where  will  you  find  them  so 
fresh  and  so  pure  as  in  the  scriptural  era 
of  the  patriarchate,  when  the  woman 
and  the  fountain  and  the  flower  were 
friends,  because  they  were  all  united,  and 
each  one  by  itself  the  symbol  of  primitive 
simplicity,  and  of  candid  innocence? 
Where  shall  we  find  but  there  those  pure 
and  chaste  sentiments,  and  the  glowing 
modesty  of  wedded  life,  and  the  sweet 
mysterious  fragrancy  that  surrounded  the 
patriarchal  families  ? 

And  thence  it  is,  gentlemen,  that  all 
great  poets,  all  who  have  felt  burning 
within  their  breasts  the  inspiring  flame  of 
the  muses,  have  run  to  quench  their  thirst 
at  the  scriptural  fountains  of  ever-living 
waters ; now  forming  impetuous  torrents, 
now  wide  and  deep  rivers — at  one  lime 
thunderingcascadesand  boiling  currents— 
at  another,  tranquil  lakes  and  peaceful 
reservoirs. 

A prodigious  book  that,  gentlemen,  in 
which  the  human  race  began  to  read, 
thirty 'three  centuries  ago,  and  although 
reading  in  it  every  day,  every  night,  and 
every  hour,  have  not  yet  finished  its  pe- 
rusal. A prodigious  book  that,  in  which 
all  is  computed  before  the  science  of  cal- 
culation was  invented  ; in  which  without 
the  study  of  languages,  we  are  informed 
of  the  origin  of  languages ; in  which 
without  astronomical  studies,  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  stars  are  computed  ; in  which 
without  historical  documents,  we  are  in- 
structed in  history;  in  which  without 
physical  studies  the  laws  of  nature  are 
revealed.  A prodigious  book  that,  which 
sees  all  and  knows  all ; which  knows  the 
thoughts  that  arise  in  the  heart  of  man, 
and  those  which  are  present  to  the  mind  of 
God ; which  views  that  which  passes  in 
the  abysses  of  the  sea,  and  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth; 
which  relates  or  predicts  all  the  catas- 
trophes of  nations,  and  in  which  are  con- 
tained and  heaped  together  all  the  tresr 
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Bures  of  mercy,  all  ihe  treasures  of  justice, 
and  all  the  treasures  of  vengeance.  A book 
in  short,  gentlemen,  which,  when  the  hea- 
vens shall  fold  together  like  a gigantic 
scroll,  and  the  earth  shall  faint  away,  and 
the  sun  withdraw  its  light,  and  the  stars 
grow  pale,  will  remain  alone  with  God, 
because  it  is  his  eternal  word,  and  shall 
resound  eternally  in  the  heavens. 

You  see,  gentlemen,  what  a free  and 
extensive  field  is  opened  here  for  human 
investigation.  Obliged  however  by  the 
purely  literary  nature  of  this  illustrious 
assembly,  to  consider  the  Bible  only  as  a 
book  which  contains  the  poetry  of  a na- 
tion worthy  of  everlasting  remembrance, 
I shall  limit  myself  to  pointing  out  some- 
thing of  the  much  that  might  be  said,  in 
regard  to  the  causes  which  may  serve  to 
explain  its  powerful  attraction  and  re- 
splendent beauty. 

Three  essentially  poetical  sentiments 
exist  in  man  j the  love  of  God — the  love  of 
woman — and  the  love  of  country  ; the  re- 
ligious, the  human,  and  the  political 
sentiment.  For  this  reason,  wherever  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  darkened,  wherever 
the  face  of  the  woman  is  veiled,  wherever 
the  people  are  captive  or  enslaved;  there, 
poetry  is  like  a flame  which  for  want  of 
fuel  exhausts  itself  and  dies  out.  On  the 
contrary,  wherever  God  reigns  upon  his 
throne  in  all  the  majesty  of  his  glory, 
wherever  woman  rules  by  the  irresistible 
power  of  her  enchantments,  wherever  the 
people  are  free,  there,  poetry  has  modest 
roses  for  the  woman,  glorious  palms  for 
the  people,  and  splendid  wings  with 
which  to  mount  up  to  the  loftiest  regions 
of  heaven. 

Of  all  the  nations  whose  lot  fell  on  the 
other  side  of  the  cross,  the  Hebrew  is  the 
only  one  which  had  the  certainty  of  the 
existence  of  God ; the  only  one  which 
discovered  the  dignity  of  woman  ; the  only 
one  which  always  saved  its  freedom 
amidst  the  great  disasters  of  its  stormy 
existence.  Turn  your  eyes  to  the  east, 
to  the  West,  to  the  north,  or  to  the  south, 
and  DO  where  else  will  you  see  God,  or 
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woman  or  the  people;  in  no  region  bathed 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  whether  we  go 
to  the  furthest  limits  of  the  sea,  or  to  the 
uttermost  confines  of  the  earth.  Under 
a religious  point  of  view,  all  nations 
were  idolaters,  Manicheans  or  pantheists. 
The  idea  of  a God,  consubstantial  with 
the  world,  spread  over  all  nations  in  the 
primitive  ages,  had  its  origin  in  Hindos- 
lanic  regions.  The  existence  of  a God, 
the  principle  of  all  good,  and  of  another, 
the  principle  of  all  evil,  forming  contrast 
and  opposition  to  him,  was  an  invention 
of  the  Persian  priests;  while  the  Greek 
republics  were  the  models  of  idolatrous 
nations.  The  god  of  Hindostan  was  con- 
demned to  eternal  repose — that  of  the 
Persians  to  absolute  impotence — and  the 
Greek  deities  were  men. 

As  regards  woman,  she  was  condemned 
in  every  zone  of  the  world,  to  political  and 
civil  ostracism,  and  to  domestic  slavery. 
Who  could  recognize  in  that  slave,  her 
forehead  bowed  under  the  weight  of  a 
tremendous  and  mysterious  malediction, 
the  fairest,  the  softest  and  most  delicate 
being  in  creation,  in  whose  divine  coun- 
tenance the  divinity  is  painted,  heaven 
reflected,  and  where  angels  may  view 
themselves?  In  fine,  gentlemen,  if  you 
seek  a free  people,  a people  having  any 
knowledge  of  human  dignity,  you  will 
find  no  other  in  any  part  of  the  world 
elevated  to  such  majesty,  raised  to  such  a 
lofty  eminence.  In  vain  will  you  search 
amongst thosemarvellous  Asiatic  empires, 
which  falling  one  over  the  other,  came  to 
the  ground  with  fearful  and  loud-resound- 
ing ruin.  In  vain  will  you  seek  it  in  the 
land  of  the  Pharaohs,  where  rise  those 
gigantic  sepulchres,  whose  foundations 
were  cemented  with  the  sweat  and  the 
blood  of  conquered  nations,  and  which 
publish  with  mute  and  terrible  eloquence 
that  these  vast  solitudes  were  once  the  hab- 
itations of  generations  of  slaves.  And  if, 
turning  our  eyes  from  oriental  nations,  we 
look  towaids  the  west,  what  do  we  see  in 
the  Greek  republic,  but  proud  aristocracies 
or  tyrannical  oligarchies?  What  did 
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Sparta  become,  Sparta,  seat  of  empire  of 
the  Doric  race,  but  an  oriental  city,  ruled 
by  its  conquerors?  What  did  Athens 
become,  the  heroic,  the  democratic,  the 
polished,  the  country  of  gods  and  heroes, 
but  a city  inhabited  by  an  enslaved  people, 
and  by  a proud  and  vain  aristocracy,  who 
only  did  not  call  themselves  the  people, 
because  the  people  were  nothing? 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  Hebrew  people ; 
but  first,  let  us  speak  of  their  God,  since 
his  name  is  written  in  imperishable  char- 
acters, on  every  page  of  their  history. 
His  name  is  Jehovah,  his  nature  spiritual, 
his  intelligence  infinite,  his  freedom  com- 
plete, his  independence  absolute,  his  will 
omnipotent.  The  creation  was  an  act  of 
his  free  and  sovereign  will.  What  he 
created  by  his  power,  he  maintains  by  his 
providence.  He  maintains  the  stars  in 
their  orbits,  the  earth  in  its  axis,  the  sea 
in  its  channels.  The  nations  forgot  his 
name,  and  he  withdrew  his  hand  from  the 
nations,  and  the  human  understanding 
became  suddenly  enveloped  in  eternal 
night;  and  then  he  chose  from  amongst 
them  all  a people,  and  called  them  to  him- 
self, and  opened  their  understanding,  so 
that  they  might  understand;  and  they  un- 
derstood, and  adored  him  on  bended  knees, 
and  walked  in  his  ways,  and  obeyed  his 
commands,  and  placed  themselves  under 
his  hand  full  of  vengeance  and  of  mercy, 
and  executed  the  charge  he  gave  them 
to  be  the  instrument  of  his  inscrutable 
designs ; — and  they  were  the  light  of  the 
earth. 

Alone  amongst  all  other  nations,  chosen 
and  governed  by  God,  the  Hebrew  nation 
is  also  the  only  one  whose  history  is  a 
hymn  without  end,  in  praise  of  the  God 
who  conducts  and  governs  it.  Apart 
from  all  human  societies,  it  was  alone, 
alone  with  Jehovah,  who  speaks  to  it  by 
the  voice  of  his  prophets  and  of  his  priests, 
and  to  whom  it  answers  with  canticles  of 
praise  for  ever  resounding  on  the  chords  of 
the  lyre.  F rom  the  majestic  unity  of  God, 
the  Hebrew  songs  derived  their  pure  sim- 
plicity, their  noble  majesty,  and  their 


incomparable  beauty.  What  is  Grecian 
simplicity,  that  miracle  of  art,  when  com- 
pared with  Hebrew  simplicity,  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  predestined  people,  who 
saw  in  heaven  one  only  God,  in  human- 
ity only  man,,  and  on  the  earth  one  only 
temple  ? How  could  they  fail  to  have  this 
wonderful  simplicity,  a people  whose 
whole  learning  was  comprised  in  one 
word,  which  the  earth  pronounced  with 
the  voice  of  its  hurricanes,  the  sea  with 
the  hoarse  roar  of  its  magniScent  thun- 
derings,  the  birds  in  the  soft  tones  of  their 
melodies,  the  winds  with  the  voice  of  their 
groanings  ? 

That  which  characterizes  the  Hebrew 
people,  which  distinguishes  them  from  all 
the  people  of  the  earth,  is  their  perfect 
nothingness,  their  utter  annihilation  be- 
fore God.  For  the  Hebrew  people,  every 
thing  that  has  life  and  motion,  bears  the 
impress  and  is  the  token  of  his  omnipo- 
tent majesty,  which  to  them  shines  forth 
in  the  cedar  of  the  mountains,  as  in  the 
lily  of  the  vallies.  Each  one  of  the  words 
of  Jehovah  formed  an  epoch  in  their  his- 
tory. The  promised  land  is  pointed  out 
to  them  by  the  finger  of  God ; and  be 
promises  them  that  from  their  race  shall 
come  the  Holy  One  whom  he  announced 
in  Paradise  in  the  days  of  the  Adamites, 
as  the  reder m'^r  of  the  world,  and  the  king 
and  lord  of  all  nations.  This  is  the  era  of 
the  promise,  and  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  patriarchs.  But  abandoning  the  ways 
of  the  Lord,  they  raised  idols  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  fell  into  horrible  supersti- 
tions, and  worshipped  false  gods ; and 
then  the  Lord  announced  to  them  distur- 
bances, wars,  captivities,  great  and  stormy 
whirlwinds,  the  ruin  of  the  temple,  the 
razing  to  the  ground  of  the  walls  of  the 
holy  city,  and  their  own  dispersion  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  globe.  This  is  the 
epoch  of  the  threat.  At  length  arrives 
the  hour  of  the  fulness  of  time,  and  the 
star  of  Jacob  appears  in  the  east — and  the 
bloody  sacrifice  is  consummated  on  Cal- 
vary— and  the  temple  falls — and  Jerusa- 
lem is  levelled  with  the  ground — and  the 
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Jewish  people  are  scattered  over  the  world. 
This  is  the  period  of  the  punishment. 

Thus  you  see,  gentlemen,  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  forms  a religious  drama, 
composed  of  a promise — a threat — and  a 
catastrophe.  The  promise  was  heard  by 
Abraham,  and  by  all  the  patriarchs : the 
threat,  Moses  heard — and  the  prophets 
heard  it:  the  catastrophe,  we  all  behold 
it.  The  authors  of  this  appalling  tragedy 
live.  The  God  of  Israel  lives ; he  who 
did  such  mighty  things  for  the  perpetual 
iostruction  of  nations.  That  unfortunate 
people  yet  exist,  who  dared  to  raise  a blind 
and  angry  hand  against  the  face  of  their 
Godj  and  who  now  wandering  through 
the  world,  relate  to  all  nations  their  past 
glories,  and  their  present  humiliations. 

While  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the 
explanation  of  their  history  is  in  the  di- 
vine word,  it  is  no  less  evident  that  there 
is  an  admirable  correspondence  between 
the  vicissitudes  of  their  poetry,  and  the 
revolutions  of  their  history.  The  first 
word  of  their  God  is  a promise ; the  first 
period  of  their  history  the  patriarchate, 
while  the  first  songs  of  their  muse  relate 
to  the  people  the  promise  of  God,  and 
declare  to  Jehovah  the  hopes  of  the  people. 
The  religious  and  social  office  of  Jewish 
poetry  in  those  primitive  times,  was  to 
make  peace  and  to  form  a covenant  be- 
tween the  divinity  and  man  j the  messen- 
gers of  this  peace  being  on  the  part  of 
man,  his  profound  adoration ; on  the  part 
of  God,  his  infinite  mercy.  Nothing  can 
compare  with  the  enchantment  of  the 
scriptural  poetry  which  corresponds  to 
this  period.  The  patriarch  is  the  type  of 
simplicity  and  innocence.  Rather  than  a 
man  incorruptible  and  just,  he  is  a child 
without  the  stain  of  sin  ; and  for  this  rea- 
son he  often  hears  those  soft  and  heavenly 
accents  in  which  God  calls  him  to  himself ; 
for  this  reason  he  receives  the  visits  of 
angels.  Rather  than  the  upright  man  who 
walks  joyously  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  he 
is  an  inhabitant  of  heaven,  who  wanders 
sadly  through  the  world,  because  he  has 
lost  his  way,  and  still  remembers  his 


country.  His  only  father  is  his  God ; the 
angels  are  his  brothers.  The  patriarchs 
were  then,  as  the  apostles  have  since 
been,  the  salt  of  the  earth.  In  vain  would 
you  search  through  other  parts  of  the 
world  in  these  remote  times,  for  men  poor 
in  spirit,  rich  in  faith,  soft  and  simple  of 
heart,  modest  in  prosperity,  resigned  in 
adversity,  innocent  in  their  lives,  and 
honest  and  peaceful  in  their  habits.  The 
treasure  of  these  peaceful  virtues  shone 
alone  in  the  solitary  tents  of  the  scriptural 
patriarchs. 

Strangers  in  the  land  of  Pharaoh,  the 
Hebrew  people  forgot  their  God  in  later 
times,  and  stained  their  holy  customs 
with  the  abominations  of  the  Egyptians } 
gave  themselves  up  to  superstitions  and 
auguries  in  that  land  of  omens  and  su- 
perstitions; and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
changed their  God  for  idols,  and  their 
liberty  for  servitude.  The  hand  of  a man 
directed  by  a superhuman  power  drew 
them  thence  by  force;  the  hand  of  the 
greatest  amongst  the  prophets  of  Israel 
and  the  greatest  amongst  the  children  of 
men.  It  has  been  related  of  many,  that 
they  have  gained  the  mastery  over  nations 
and  founded  their  dominion  at  the  sword’s 
point;  of  Moses  alone  it  is  related  that  he 
founded  an  undisputed  dominion  by  the 
mere  force  of  his  word.  Cyrus,  Alexan- 
der, Mahomet,  carried  death  and  desola- 
tion through  the  world,  and  were  only 
great,  because  they  were  homicides. 
Moses  turns  away  his  face,  filled  with 
horror  at  these  bloody  battles,  and  enters 
into  Abraham’s  bosom  clothed  in  white 
garments  and  bathed  in  pacific  splendors. 
The  founders  of  empires  and  principali- 
ties, of  whose  names  history  is  full,  laid 
the  foundations  and  confirmed  the  basis 
of  their  power  by  the  aid  of  strong  armies 
and  of  fanatical  multitudes.  Moses  stands 
alone  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  surrounded 
in  a gigantic  mutiny  by  600,000  rebels ; 
and  with  these  600,000  rebels,  thrown 
prostrate  to  the  earth  by  his  sovereign 
will,  he  builds  up  a great  empire  and  a 
vast  principality.  All  known  philoso- 
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phers  and  legislators  have  been  in  regard 
to  intelligence,  the  descendants  of  former 
legislators  and  more  ancient  philosophers. 
Lycurgus  is  the  representative  of  Doric 
civilization ; Solon  of  the  intellectual  cul- 
ture of  the  lonians;  Numa  Pompilius  ^ 
represents  Etruscan  civilization ; Plato  I 
descended  from  Pythagoras ; Pythagoras  | 
from  the  priests  of  the  east,  Moses  alone 
is  without  predecessors.  The  Babylo- 
nians, Assyrians,  Egyptians  and  Greeks, 
were  oppressed  by  kings ; and  he  founded 
a republic.  The  temples  raised  on  the 
earth  were  filled  with  idols ; and  he  traces 
the  plan  of  a magnificent  sanctuary,  the 
gilent  and  lonely  palace  of  a tremendous 
and  invisible  God.  Men  were  subject  to 
each  other.  Moses  declares  that  his  peo- 
ple are  subject  to  God  alone.  His  God 
governs  their  families  by  the  ministry  of 
paternity;  the  tribes  by  the  ministry  of 
the  old  men ; the  holy  things  by  the  min- 
istry of  the  priests;  the  armies  by  the 
ministry  of  his  captains;  and  the  whole 
republic  by  his  omnipotent  word  which 
the  angel  of  God  delivered  to  the  ear  of 
Moses,  on  the  smoking  summit  of  the 
mount,  which  quaked  at  the  presence  of 
him  who  made  it,  and  trembled  in  its  vast 
foundations,  and  gave  forth  thunderings, 
crowning  itself  with  lightnings. 

With  the  patriarchs  concludes  the  epoch 
of  the  promise,  and  with  Moses  begins 
the  era  of  the  threat.  Along  with  the 
word  of  God,  a sudden  change  takes  place 
in  the  aspect  of  his  people,  and  the  He- 
brew poetry  spontaneously  conforms  itself 
to  this  new  aspect  and  to  this  new  word. 
God  has  changed  from  the  father  to  the 
lord — the  people  from  children  to  slaves. 
GUkI  takes  away  their  liberty  as  a punish- 
ment for  their  prevarications,  and  as  the 
price  of  their  ransom.  “ I am  your  God, 
and  ye  are  my  people;”  had  Jehovah 
said  to  the  holy  patriarchs:  ''I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God  which  have  brought  thee 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house 
of  bondage.” 

Thus  says  Jehovah  by  the  mouth  of 
Moses  to  his  prevaricating  and  rebellious 


people.  God  no  longer  speaks  sofdy  and 
secretly  to  men ; the  angels  no  longer 
visit  their  hospitable  tents  the  white  and 
pure  flower  of  innocence  no  longer  opens 
its  chaste  calix  in  the  fields  of  Israel, 
which  now  resound  mournfully  with 
prophetic  warnings  and  hollow  impreca- 
tions. All  is  dark  there  now — the  desert 
in  its  immense  solitudes,  the  mountain 
with  its  fearful  mysteries,  heaven  with  its 
appalling  prodigies.  The  muse  of  Israel 
threatens  like  God,  and  groans  like  the 
people.  Her  breast  boiling  like  a volcano, 
is  now  replete  with  blessings,  now  with 
anathemas;  her  songs  now  imitate  the 
peaceful  serenity  of  a cloudless  sky  ; now 
the  hollow  roar  of  the  tumultuous  ocean ; 
her  countenance  is  now  composed  in  epic 
majesty,  now  distorted  in  dramatic  terror; 
then  again  she  appears  a Bacchante  in 
her  lyric  disorder;  now  girt  with  palms, 
she  chaunts  the  hymns  of  victory;  and 
then  bathed  in  tears,  sad  and  mournful 
elegies  escape  from  her  bosom. 

Moses,  the  greatest  of  all  philosophers, 
the  greatest  of  all  founders  of  empires,  is 
also  the  greatest  of  all  poets.  Homer 
sings  the  Grecian  genealogies;  Moses  the 
genealogies  of  the  human  race.  Homer 
sings  the  adventures  of  a man ; Moses 
the  adventures  of  a people.  Homer 
makes  us  assist  at  the  violent  collision  of 
Europe  and  Asia;  Moses  brings  before 
our  eyes  the  wonders  of  creation.  Homer 
sings  Achilles ; Moses,  Jehovah.  Ho- 
mer disfigures  both  men  and  gods;  his 
men  are  divine,  his  gods  are  human. 
Moses  shows  us  unveiled  the  face  of  God 
and  the  face  of  man.  The  Homeric  eagle 
rose  no  higher  than  the  summits  of  Olym- 
pus, nor  flew  beyond  Grecian  horizons. 
The  eagle  of  Sinai  arose  up  to  the  re- 
splendent throne  of  God,  and  had  below 
its  wings  all  the  orbit  of  the  earth.  In 
the  Homeric  epic  all  is  Grecian.  The 
poet  is  Greek,  the  gods  are  Greek,  and 
the  heroes  are  Greek.  In  the  Scriptural 
epic  all  is  local  and  general  at  the  same 
time.  The  God  of  Israel  is  the  God  of  all 
nations ; the  people  of  Israel  is  the  shadow 
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RDd  figure  of  all  people ; aod  the  poet  of 
Israel  is  the  shadow  aod  figure  of  all  men. 
Between  the  Homeric  and  the  Scriptural 
epic,  between  Homer  aod  Moses,  there  is 
the  same  distance  as  between  Jupiter  and 
Jehorah,  between  Olympus  and  heaven, 
between  Greece  and  the  world. 

Thus  you  see,  gentlemen,  that  for  those 
who  like  us  comprehend  the  immeasur- 
able distance  existing  between  the  gods 
of  the  gentiles  aod  the  God  of  the  He- 
brews, and  between  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  the  people  of  God  aod  that  of 
gentile  nations,  the  cause  of  the  different 
genius  of  their  great  monuments  of  poe- 
try cannot  be  an  unknown  or  a hidden 
thing;  it  was  so  in  former  ages,  when  all 
nations  groped  in  darkness,  and  when  the 
nature  of  man  aod  that  of  God  were 
secrets  hidden  even  from  the  wisest.  But 
as  I would  not  that  you  should  judge  it 
idle  or  out  of  season,  that  greater  torrents 
of  light  should  shed  the  brightness  of  their 
rays  upon  so  important  and  arduous  a 
topic;  it  will  be  proper  that  I should 
here 'make  a pause,  and  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  distance  which  there  is  be- 
tween the  Hebrew  and  the  gentile  woman, 
and  to  the  different  employments  which 
these  people  gave  them  at  their  domestic 
hearth. 

And  do  not  wonder,  gentlemen,  if,  im- 
mediately after  having  spoken  to  you  of 
God,  I speak  to  you  of  woman.  When 
the  Almighty,  pleased  with  man,  the 
most  perfect  work  of  his  creation,  deter- 
mined to  make  him  a first  gift,  he  gave 
him,  in  his  infinite  love,  woman,  to 
spread  flowers  upon  his  path,  and  light 
upon  his  horizon.  Mao  was  the  lord, 
and  woman  the  angel  of  Paradise.  To- 
gether they  fell,  together  they  went  out 
from  those  fairest  dwellings,  with  trem- 
bling feet,  mourning  heart,  and  eyes  be- 
dimmed with  tears.  Together  they  have 
traversed  all  ages,  hand  in  hand,  some- 
times having  to  resist  great  whirlwinds 
and  tempestuous  storms ; and  then  again 
carried  softly  and  pleasantly  along  by 
gentle  breezes,  ploughing  the  sea  of  life 


with  prosperous  gales  and  calm  fortune. 
When  God  with  the  rod  of  his  justice 
struck  the  erring  man,  shutting  against 
him  the  gates  of  that  delightful  garden 
which  with  his  own  hands  he  had  pre- 
pared for  him;  touched  with  mercy,  he 
yet  vouchsafed  to  leave  him  something 
which  might  remind  him  of  the  soft 
perfume  of  these  angelic  abodes,  and 
he  left  him  woman,  so  that  on  casting 
his  eyes  upon  her,  he  might  remember 
Paradise. 

Before  they  left  Eden,  God  promised 
the  woman  that  from  her  should  be  born, 
in  the  fulness  of  time.  He  who  was  to 
crush  the  head  of  the  serpent.  Thus  the 
Father  of  all  justice  and  of  all  mercy 
united  punishment  with  promise,  and 
grief  with  hope.  This  primitive  tradition, 
by  which  woman  was  twice  hallowed, 
with  the  holiness  of  the  promise  and  the 
holiness  of  misfortune,  was  preserved 
entire  amongst  the  descendants  of  Seth, 
who  merited  the  title  of  the  sons  of 
God.  It  was  greatly  corrupted,  however, 
amongst  the  descendants  of  Cain,  who, 
from  their  bad  life  and  depraved  habits, 
were  called  the  children  of  men.  The 
first  respected  the  woman,  uniting  them- 
selves with  her  upon  earth,  in  that  holy 
bond,  one  and  indissoluble,  which  God 
himself  had  formed  in  heaven ; the  second 
debased  and  degraded  her,  by  instituting 
polygamy,  stigma  of  the  nuptial  couch; 
Lamech  being  the  first  of  whom  it  is  re- 
lated that  he  took  to  himself  two  wives* 
With  these  bad  principles,  men  gradually 
fell  into  great  wickedness,  until  corruption 
becoming  general,  the  divine  intervention 
became  necessary,  and  the  subsequent 
disappearance  of  man  from  off  the  face  of 
the  earth,  all  covered  with  the  purifying 
waters  of  the  deluge.  The  face  of  the 
Lord  grown  calm,  he  again  peopled  the 
earth,  -preserving,  however,  for  the  per- 
petual instruction  of  men,  clear  testimo- 
nies of  his  wrath.  Then  men  dispersed 
themselves  over  every  zone,  and  on  all 
sides  arose  great  empires,  composed  of 
various  people  and  nations.  There  were 
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then,  as  in  the  antediluvian  times,  some 
who  were  called  the  sons  of  God,  and 
others  who  were  called  the  sons  of  men. 
The  first  were  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham, Isaac  and  Jacob,  who  in  history  are 
called  Jews;  the  second  were  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth,  who  in  history  are 
called  gentiles. 

The  tradition  of  the  woman  disfigured 
amongst  these  last,  only  a vague  notice  of 
her  first  error  had  reached  them,  and  they 
saw  in  her  only  the  cause  of  all  the  evils 
that  afflict  the  human  race;  whilst  on  the 
other  hand,  the  tradition  of  matrimony 
instituted  in  heaven,  being  almost  entirely 
blotted  out,  the  gentile  nations  knew  not 
that  woman  was  born  to  be  the  compan- 
ion of  man,  and  converted  her  into  the 
vile  instrument  of  their  pleasures,  and  the 
innocent  victim  of  their  furies.  For  this 
reason,  like  their  antediluvian  forefathers, 
they  instituted  polygamy,  which  is  the 
sepulchre  of  love ; and  from  this  cause, 
when  they  had  satisfied  their  desires,  they 
disgraced  her  by  repudiation,  instituting 
divorce,  which  is  the  dissolution  of  do- 
mestic union,  the  only  durable  founda- 
tion of  all  human  associations.  For  this 
reason  they  made  her  the  slave  of  her 
husband,  that  she  might  be  without 
rights,  and  might  remain  for  ever  in  his 
power,  like  a victim  placed  by  society 
in  the  hands  of  the  sacrificer  or  execu- 
tioner. 

This  explains  why  love,  which  is  for 
us  the  most  delightful  of  all  pleasures, 
and  the  purest  of  all  consolations,  was 
considered  by  the  gentiles  as  a punish- 
ment from  the  gods.  Love  between  the 
man  and  the  woman  had  something  in  it 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  which 
rejects  as  a sacrilege  all  kind  of  union 
between  beings  condemned  by  the  divine 
anger  to  everlasting  enmity.  When  love 
appears  in  the  Greek  poems,  there  imme- 
diately passes  before  our  eyes  a prophetic 
cloud,  sure  symptom  that  crimes  and 
catastrophes  are  at  hand.  The  love  of 
the  adulterous  Helen  loses  Troy  and  Asia; 
the  love  of  a slave,  causing  the  insolent 


and  disdainful  indolence  of  AchiUet, 
brings  to  the  brink  of  ruin  the  Greeks  and 
Europe.  Even  virtue  in  woman  is  the 
presage  of  tremendous  misfortunes.  The 
purity  of  the  Latin  women  put  the  sword 
into  Roman  hands,  and  twice  produced 
complete  perturbation  in  the  state.  Do- 
mestic and  political  catastrophes  were 
united.  Love  touches  with  his  poisoned 
arrow  the  heart  of  Dido,  and  it  burns  with 
impure  love,  and  she  voluntarily  destroys 
herself  in  the  flames  of  a conflagration. 
Phedra  is  visited  by  the  god,  and  feels 
herself  swoon  away,  as  if  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  her  veins  are  traversed  by  a 
dull  flame,  by  a corrosive  poison.  You 
who  take  pleasure  in  the  emotions  caused 
by  Greek  tragedy,  be  not  carried  away  by 
their  dangerous  enchantments,  for  they 
are  the  enchantments  of  syrens.  Those 
lovers  whom  you  see  there,  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Eumenides;  fly  from  them, 
for  they  are  marked  with  the  signal  of  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  they  are  touched  with 
the  pestilence. 

The  Hebrew  woman,  on  the  contrary, 
was  a beneficent  and  most  noble  creature. 
The  Jews  possessing  the  scriptural  tradi- 
tion, and  knowing  the  end  for  which 
woman  was  created,  raised  her  up  to  their 
own  level,  loving  her  as  a companion, 
and  even  raised  her  to  a higher  standard 
ihan  men ; woman  being  the  temple 
which  the  Redeemer  of  the  whole  human 
race  was  to  inhabit.  Matrimony  was 
not  indeed  amongst  the  Jewish  people 
a sacrament,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  as  it  was  to  become,  when  He, 
announced  to  the  world,  should  arrive 
in  the  plenitude  of  time.  Still  it  was 
a very  religious  and  holy  institution,  con- 
trary to  what  it  was  among  tbe  gentile 
nations.  Marriages  were  celebrated  along 
with  the  prayers  which  the  kindred  of  the 
espoused  pronounced,  in  order  to  draw 
down  upon  the  new  family  the  blessings 
of  heaven.  With  these  solemnities  and 
rites  were  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Re- 
becca with  Isaac,  of  Ruth  with  Boaz,  and 
of  Sarah  with  Tobias.  The  great  law- 
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giver  of  the  Jewish  people  had  permitied 
polygamy  and  divorce^  disorders  difficult 
to  be  eradicated,  when  they  have  taken 
each  deep  root  in  the  world,  especially  in 
oriental  regions.  Notwithstanding  this, 
neither  divorce  nor  polygamy  was  as 
common  amongst  the  Hebrew  people  as 
amongst  the  gentile  nations,  nor  did  they 
produce  there  the  dis8olutk)n  of  domestic 
society,  neutralized  as  these  institutions 
were  by  salutary  and  holy  doctrines.  As 
to  the  slavery  of  woman,  it  was  unknown 
amongst  the  people  of  God  ; since  slavery 
was  incompatible  with  that  lofty  preroga- 
tive of  being  the  mother  of  the  Redeemer, 
granted  to  woman  since  the  days  of  the 
Adamites. 

The  Scriptural  traditions  which  caused 
the  liberty  of  the  woman,  were  also  the 
occasion  of  the  liberty  of  the  children ; 
and  while  those  of  the  gentiles  fell  into 
the  power  of  their  fathers,  who  had  over 
them  the  same  right  as  over  their  goods ; 
those  of  the  Hebrews  were  the  sons  of 
God,  and  one  of  their  descendants  was  to 
be  the  Saviour  of  men.  Hence  the  holy 
respect  and  tender  love  which  the  He- 
brews had  for  their  children,  equal  to  that 
which  they  had  for  their  wives;  hence 
the  exquisite  care  of  the  Hebrew  women 
to  nurse  at  their  own  breasts  the  fruit  of 
their  own  womb;  this  custom  being  so 
onif  ersal,  that  it  is  recorded  only  of  Juas, 
king  of  Juda,  of  Mephibosheth,  and  of 
Rebecca,  that  they  were  not  nursed  at 
their  mothers’  breasts.  Hence  the  bene- 
dictions that  descended  from  on  high  upon 
the  progenitors  of  a numerous  family,  and 
opon  fruitful  mothers.  Children’s  chil- 
dren are  the  crown  of  old  men,”  says 
the  Holy  Scripture.  God  had  promised 
Abraham  a numerous  posterity,  and  this 
promise  was  considered  by  the  Hebrews 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  marks  of 
divine  favor.  Hence  the  anxious  solici- 
tude of  the  lawgiver  for  the  increase  of 
population, a circumstance  remarked  upon 
by  Tacitus,  who,  speaking  of  the  Jewish 
people,  makes  the  following  remark : 

**  Augends  tamen  multitudini  consuli- 


tur:  nam  et  necare  quemquam  ex  agnatia 
nefas.” 

If  we  now  take  into  consideration  the 
distance  which  there  is  between  the  gen- 
tile and  the  Jewish  family,  we  shall  in- 
stantly observe  that  they  are  separated  by 
a profound  abyss ; the  gentile  family  being 
composed  of  a master  and  bis  slaves;  the 
Jewish  of  the  father,  his  wife  and  their 
children.  Into  the  first  enter,  as  consti- 
tuent elements,  duties  and  absolute  rights ; 
to  constitute  the  second,  we  have  duties 
and  limited  rights.  The  gentile  family 
reposes  in  slavery  ; the  Jewish  is  founded 
upon  liberty.  The  first  is  the  result  of  an 
oblivion ; the  second  of  a remembrance ; 
the  oblivion  and  the  remembrance  of  di- 
vine traditions.  Thus  we  shall  easily 
understand  why  the  woman  of  the  He- 
brews loses  in  scriptural  poetry,  all  that 
she  has  of  gloomy  and  sinister  amongst 
the  gentiles ; and  why  Hebrew  Ibve,  dif- 
fering from  that  of  the  gentiles,  which 
was  the  conflagration  of  the  heart,  was 
with  them  a balsam  to  the  soul.  Open 
the  books  of  the  prophets,  and  in  all  those 
pictures,  whether  smiling  or  fearful,  by 
which  they  predict  a multitude  of  unfore- 
seen events,  whether  the  cloud  was  about 
to  pass  away,  or  the  wrath  of  God  was 
approaching,  you  will  always  find  in  the 
first  rank  the  virgins  of  Judah,  always 
beautiful  and  clothed  in  mild  brightness, 
whether  they  raise  their  hearts  to  the  Lord 
in  melodious  hymns  and  angelic  songs, 
or  bow  beneath  the  weight  of  grief  the 
white  lilies  of  their  foreheads.  When 
reunited  in  chorus  in  the  public  squares, 
or  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  they  sang 
or  moved  in  concerted  cadence  to  the 
music  of  sonorous  instruments,  the  chaste 
and  noble  daughters  of  Zion  appeared  to 
have  descended  from  heaven  for  the  con- 
solation of  the  earth,  or  to  have  been  sent 
by  God  as  a gift  to  man.  When  the 
miserable  Hebrews,  bound  to  the  chariot 
wheel  of  the  conqueror,  trod  the  soil  of 
their  slavery,  they  grieved  more  for  losing 
sight  of  them,  than  for  the  loss  of  liberty. 
Without  them,  the  earth  was  odious  to 
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them,  the  day  was  dark,  their  soogs  were 
sad ; and  wbeo  for  want  of  tears  they 
eeased  to  weep,  and  for  want  of  strength 
to  groan,  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  light, 
and  bung  their  useless  harps  upon  the 
Weeping  willows  of  Babylon. 

Nor  were  the  Hebrews  satisfied  with 
entrusting  to  woman  the  gentle  sceptre  of 
the  domestic  hearth ; they  often  placed  in 
her  strong  and  victorious  hand  the  stand- 
ard of  battle  and  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment The  illustrious  Deborah  governed 
the  republic  in  quality  of  supreme  judge 
of  the  nation  ; as  general  of  the  armies, 
she  fought  and  gained  bloody  battles;  as 
poet,  she  celebrated  the  triumphs  of  Israel, 
and  entoned  hymns  of  victory,  wielding, 
with  equal  ease  and  skill,  the  lyre,  the 
sceptre,  and  the  sword.  In  the  time  of 
the  kings,  the  widow  of  Alexander  Jan- 
neus  held  the  sceptre  ten  years ; the  mo- 
ther of  King  Asa  governed  in  place  of  her 
son  ; and  the  mother  of  Hyrcaneus  Mac- 
chabeus  was  appointed  by  that  prince  to 
govern  the  state  at  his  death.  Even  the 
Spirit  of  God,  communicated  to  few,  de- 
scended also  upon  woman,  opening  her 
eyes  and  understanding  that  she  might 
see  and  understand  future  events.  Hulda 
was  enlightened  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
and  kings  approached  her,  overwhelmed 
with  great  fear,  contrite  and  trembling,  to 
learn  from  her  lips  that  which  in  the  book 
of  Providence  was  written  of  their  empire. 
Woman,  amongst  the  Hebrews,  whether 
she  governed  her  family,  or  directed  the 
state,  or  spoke  in  the  name  of  God,  or 
subdued  all  hearts  captive  to  her  enchant- 
ments ; was  a beneficent  being,  who  par- 
ticipated as  much  in  the  angelic  as  in  the 
human  nature 

And  yet,  gentlemen,  to  know  woman, 
par  excellence;  to  have  certain  informa- 
tion of  the  office  which  she  has  received 
from  God  ; to  consider  her  in  all  her  im- 
maculate and  lofty  beauty ; to  form  some 
idea  of  her  sanctifying  influence;  it  does 
not  suffice  to  fix  our  eyes  on  those  beau- 
tiful types  of  Hebrew  poetry  which  until 
now  have  dazzled  our  eyes,  or  gently 


arretted  our  attetition.  The  true  type, 
the  true  model  of  woman,  is  neither  Re- 
becca, nor  Deborah We  most 

go  further,  and  rise  higher.  We  must  go 
on  to  the  fulness  of  time,  to  the  compls- 
tion  of  the  primitive  promise ; and  to  dis- 
co rer  God  forming  the  perfect  type  of 
woman,  it  is  necessary  for  os  to  rise  op 
to  the  resplendent  throne  of  Mary.  Miry 
is  a creature  apart;  more  beautiful  is 
herself  alone  than  the  whole  creatioo. 
Man  is  not  worthy  to  touch  her  whin 
garments;  the  earth  is  not  worthy  to 
serve  as  her  footstool,  nor  stuffs  of  gold 
brocade  to  be  her  carpet.  Her  whiteness 
exceeds  the  new-driven  snow  upon  ths 
mountains — her  roseate  hue,  the  roseate 
light  of  the  heavens — her  splendor,  the 
splendor  of  the  stars.  Mary  is  beloved  of 
God,  honored  by  men,  served  by  angeb. 
Man  is  a most  noble  creature,  because  he 
is  master  of  the  universe,  a Citizen  of 
heaven,  a child  of  God ; but  woman  takei 
place  before  him,  conquers  him,  and  b^ 
dims  his  lustre;  because  Mary  has  softer 
names  and  loftier  attributes  than  these. 
The  Father  calls  her  daughter,  and  sends 
ambassadors  to  her;  the  Holy  Spirit  calls 
her  spouse,  and  overshadows  her  with  his 
wings;  the  Son  calls  her  mother,  and 
makes  his  dwelling  in  her  roost  holy 
womb:  the  seraphim  compose  her  court: 
the  heavens  call  her  queen ; men  call  her 
lady  : she  was  born  without  stain,  she 
saved  the  world,  she  died  without  grief, 
she  lived  without  sin. 

Behold  what  woman  is — behold  her 
there — for  in  Mary,  God  has  sanctified 
all  women — virgins,  because  she  was  t 
virgin;  wives  because  she  was  a wife; 
widows,  because  she  was  a widow: 
daughters,  because  she  was  a daughter  ; 
mothers,  because  she  was  a mother. 
Great  and  portentous  marvels  has  Chris- 
tianity worked  in  the  world.  It  has  made 
peace  between  heaven  and  earth ; it  has 
destroyed  slavery ; it  has  proclaimed  hu- 
man liberty,  and  fraternity  amongst  men; 
yet  the  most  prodigious  of  all  its  wonders, 
that  which  has  influenced  most  deeply 
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the  constitution  of  domestic  and  civil  so- 
ciety, is  the  sanctification  of  woman,  pro- 
claimed from  the  lofty  eminence  of  the 
Gospel.  And  remark,  gentlemen,  that 
since  Jesus  Christ  dwelt  amongst  us,  it 
has  not  been  lawful  to  throw  contumely 
and  insult  even  upon  those  women  who 
have  sinned,  for  their  tears  may  blot  out 
their  sins.  The  Saviour  of  the  world  took 


Magdalene  under  his  protection ; and 
when  that  tremendous  day  arrived,  when 
the  sun  was  darkened,  and  the  earth 
quaked,  and  the  rocks  rent  mournfully 
asunder,  there  stood  together  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  his  most  holy  mother  and 
that  repentant  sinner,  to  show  us  that 
his  arms  are  equally  open  to  innocence 
and  to  penitence. 


To  be  concluded  in  next  number. 


For  the  U.  8.  Catholic  Magazine. 

FAREWELL  TO  ST.  JOSEPH’S. 

BY  Misa  XBBT  MEAHKE. 

How  mournful  the  sound  of  the  sad  word  Farewell, 

Of  pleasures  departed,  its  stern  accents  tell ; 

The  visions  of  youth  own  its  withering  sway, 

* And  their  bright  sunny  hues  ’neath  its  shade  fade  away. 

Oh ! if  there’s  an  hour,  that  lays  open  the  heart, 

And  places  afar  the  frail  coverings  of  art, 

*Tis  that,  when  from  scenes  long  endeared  we  remove, 

And  breathe  an  adieu  to  the  friends  that  we  love. 

Yet  vain  the  attempt  sorrow’s  depths  to  reveal. 

To  speak  with  the  lips  what  our  breaking  hearts  feel. 

Be  mute  then,  my  soul,  let  the  fond  tear-drop  tell 
The  emotions  of  anguish,  that  now  wildly  swell. 

We  leave  the  sweet  vale  and  the  moss-covered  glade. 

The  dearly-loved  scenes  where  our  gay  childhood  played. 
The  murmuring  stream  and  the  verdure  clad  lea. 

Where  oft  we  have  wandered  in  youth’s  sportive  glee. 

We  enter  life’s  pathway,  untravelled  and  new. 

Its  joys  appear  many,  its  sorrows  but  few ; 

Around  it,  the  bright  dreams  of  fancy  now  play^ 

Illuming  each  spot  with  their  magical  ray ; 

Above  it,  the  garlands  of  Hope  are  entwined, 

Their  fair  hues  enticing  each  ardent  young  mind. 

While  the  full  cup  of  pleasure  the  wanderer  invites 
Its  sweetness  to  quaff*,  and  partake  its  delight. 

But  alas ! we’ll  soon  learn,  that  the  beauty  so  rare, 

Is  but  an  illusion  these  brilliant  scenes  wear ; 

That  Hope’s  snowy  blossoms  will  droop  and  decay. 

And  Fancy’s  gay  visions  soon  vanish  away. 

But  when  time  shall  teach  us,  the  fairest  must  fade. 

And  our  pleasures  be  dimm’d  by  griePs  darkening  shade. 
Then,  through  the  world’s  gloom,  our  bright  beacon  shall  be, 
8t.  Joseph’s ! our  love,  and  our  memory  of  thee. 

VoL.  VII.— No.  8.  37 
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It  will  come  o’er  the  spirit  in  sorrow’s  dark  hoar. 

When  the  clouds  of  misfortune  around  us  shall  lower. 

Like  a heavenly  visitant,  sent  from  on  high. 

Our  bosoms  to  gladden,  and  hush  the  deep  sigh; 

It  will  come,  and  the  portals  of  mem’ry  unfold. 

And  yach  image  restore  as  in  moments  of  old ; 

To  our  home  in  the  rale  it  will  lead  us  again. 

And  chase  from  our  minds  the  dark  shadows  of  pain.  ' 

The  sweet  bond  of  Friendship  stem  fate  severs  now, 
Repinings  are  vain, — lo  its  mandates  we  bow ; 

Dear  schoolmates  ! we  part — but  when  far,  far  away, 

Then  sometimes  remember  the  scene  of  to-day. 

Tou  too — my  Companions,  who’re  joined  in  the  throng 
And  the  pleasures  have  shared  that  to  study  belong, 

Wlien  alfection  one.  sigh  for  the  absent  shall  raise, 

Think,  think  of  the  friend  of  your  earlier  days. 

And  now  must  our  lips,  sadly  murmur  Adieu, 

With  deepest  regret,  dearest  Sisters^  to  you. 

Who  have  lightened  our  griefs  and  our  burdens  have  borne, 
Ah  ! kindness  like  yours  can  ne’er  meet  a return. 

May  joy  gild  your  way  through  this  valley  of  tears. 
Untouched  by  earth’s  blight,  undisturb’d  by  its  fears. 

May  you  win,  (since  earth  holds  no  reward  for  such  love) 
For  the  Cross  that  you’ve  cherished,  a bright  Crown  above. 

As  the  dove,  press’d  by  fear,  o’er  the  billows  wild  foam. 
Flies  panting  and  weary  to  seek  its  calm  home, 

Nor  stoops  to  the  earth  its  tired  pinion  to  rest. 

Till  it  reaches  in  safety  its  long  sought  for  nest. 

Even  so,  when  clouds  gather  and  tempests  assail. 

Will  our  mem’ries  revert  to  the  dearly-lov’d  vale. 

And  its  magical  charm  will  the  tumult  control, 

And  still  the  emotions  of  each  troubled  soul. 

Then,  in  fancy,  dear  Sisters,  we’ll  greet  you  once  more, 
And  look  up  for  your  smiles,  as  in  moments  of  yore. 

And  while  the  sad  tear-drops  shall  moisten  our  eyes, 

A prayer,  for  your  welfare,  to  Heaven  shall  rise ; 

And  we’ll  beg  that  each  blessing,  God’s  bounty  can  send. 
With  earth’s  choicest  favors  around  you  may  blend. 

That  your  path,  may  with  virtue’s  pure  halo  be  bright. 

And  the  rainbow  of  Hope  ever  gladden  your  sight. 

We  leave  thee,  lov’d  Mother,  oh  ! ever  as  now 
May  the  bright  beams  of  gladness  illumine  thy  brow. 

And  joyous  and  blest,  be  thy  pilgrimage  here. 

Unclouded  by  care,  and  undimm’d  by  a tear; 

Bright,  bright  be  thy  pathway  with  earth’s  fairest  flow’rs. 
Be  thine  all  its  sunshine,  but  never  its  show’rs. 

And  that  God,  unto  whom,  thy  soul’s  love  has  been  giv'n. 
May  smile  on  thee  ever,  and  guide  thee  to  Heaven. 

One  too,  is  among  us  whose  form  we  revere, 

Less  familiar  ’tis  true,  but  oh  ! not  less  dear. 

Through  the  distance  between  us  his  kindness  has  shone. 
As  a ray  ’mid  life’s  sorrows,  to  cheer  our  hopes  on. 
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Let  the  Dame  of  our  Falhir  fore’er  be  enshrined. 

By  grateful  affection  in  each  youthful  mind. 

Should  our  path  be  o*er  roses  or  thorns,  it  will  come 
As  a sweet  reminiscence  of  this  peaceful  home. 

But  we  linger — Soon ! soon  will  the  struggle  be  o*er ; 

St.  Joseph's,  thy  Children  will  view  thee  no  more ; 

But  so  closely  is  linked  the  strong  chain  of  our  love. 

That,  though  severed  on  earth,  'tis  united  above. 

We  pause  but  to  utter,  one  long,  last  adieu. 

To  scenes  fondly  cherished  and  loved  friends  so  true, — 
We  go — through  the  world’s  dreary  mazes  to  roam. 

But  our  hearts  will  remain  in  our  Childhood’s  dear  Home. 


SUPPRESSION  6f*THE  JESUITS  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Art.  IL 

1.  Clement  XIV  et  let  Jetuilet.  Par  J.  Crctineau  Joly.  Paris  : Svo. 

Clement  XIV,  and  the  Jesuits,  By  J.  Cretineau  Joly. 

2.  Pourquoit  par  qui  et  comment  Vordre  det  Jesuitee  fui  proscrit,  au  XVIII  siecle,  en  Portugal,  en 
France,  en  Eapagne,  et  en  Italie.  D’apref  M.  Le  Comte  Alejtis  de  St.  Priest.  Parii : Waillie. 
ISroo. 

6y  IVhom,  and  How  was  the  Order  of  Jesuits  suppressed  in  du  XTllI  century,  in  Portugal, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy  7 From  the  work  of  Connt  St.  Priest.  ** 


HE  sovereign  pontiff*, 
Clement  XIII,  was 
now  old  and  enfeebled 
by  his  labors  and  his 
sorrows.  His  declin> 
ing  health  and  spirits 
raised  the  hopes  of 
the  enemies  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  thought 
that  by  alarming 
him  they  might  over- 
come his  resistance 
to  their  measures. 
The  French  envoy 
at  Rome  was  to  take 
the  initiative  in  this 
last  attack  upon  the 
pope’s  firmness.  He 
presented  a memorial  to  the  pontiff*  de- 
manding a revocation  of  the  brief  against 
Parma.  This  memorial  was  so  violent 
and  threatening,  that  Clement  XIII  ex- 
claimed in  a voice  broken  with  sobs : 
'Uhe  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  is  treated  like 
the  meanest  of  men.  True,  he  has  neither 
armies  nor  cannons.  It  is  easy  to  strip 


him  of  his  possessions,  but  it  is  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  make  him  act  in 
opposition  to  his  conscience.”  This  gen- 
erous exclamation  of  an  old  man  ought 
to  have  moved  even  the  heart  of  Choiseul, 
but  it  only  sharpened  the  keenness  of  his 
hate.  In  December,  1768,  Aubeterre,  the 
envoy,  presented  another  menacing  note, 
insisting  again  on  the  destruction  of  the 
Jesuits.  In  this  second  demand,  Portugal 
united  its  pressing  instances  with  those  of 
the  four  Bourbon  courts.  Cardinal  Tor- 
regiani,  the  secretary  of  state,  responded 
to  this  formidable  demand  in  a manner 
worthy  of  the  Roman  church.  “ By  main 
force,”  he  said  to  the  five  ambassadors 
around  him,  “ the  princes  can  effect  what 
they  wish,  but  never  will  they  obtain  any 
thing  by  concession.”  In  the  midst  of 
these  trying  circumstances  the  pope  re- 
mained unshaken  in  his  energy  and  con- 
sistency, and  was  at  last  relieved  by  sud- 
den death  from  the  moral  tortures  with 
which  he  had  been  harassed  by  the  per- 
secutors of  the  Jesuits.  He  expired  on 
the  2d  February,  1769,  aged  76  years. 
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His  Iasi  days  were  worthy  of  his  reign, 
but  his  death  complicated  the  affairs  of 
the  church  and  gave  a wide  field  to  the 
intrigues  of  its  enemies. 

On  the  I5ih  February,  1700,  thirteen 
days  after  the  soverign  pontiff’s  death, 
the  conclave  was  opened,  and  the  envoys 
of  the  Bourbons  at  once  commenced  their 
underhand  work.  They  peremptorily  de- 
manded that  the  sacred  college  should 
suspend  its  proceedings  till  the  arrival  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors. 
The  representative  of  Louis  XV  expressed 
himself  with  marked  haughtiness : but 
there  was  one  party  in  the  conclave  who 
were  not  to  be  terrified  by  threats.  This 
party,  called  the  Zelanti,*  were  indignant 
to  hear  Louis  XV  speak  of  virtue,  and 
Choiseul,  d’Aranda,  Pombal  and  Tanucci, 
lavish  upon  the  church  their  hypocritical 
professions  of  respect.  They  endeavored 
to  end  the  intrigues  with  which  the  doors 
of  the  Vatican  were  assailed,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  crown  party  proceeded  to  an 
election  in  which  Cardinal  Chigi  failed 
only  by  two  voices  to  be  chosen  pope. 
Chigt  was  a cardinal  of  inflexible  charac- 
ter who  would  never  have  sacrificed  the 
Jesuits,  to  the  enmity  of  the  philosophers 
and  Jansenists. 

The  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors 
exclaimed  at  this  result,  and  proclaimed 
throughout  Rome,  that  if  the  wishes  of 
the  crowned  heads  were  not  respected, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  two 
Sicilies  would  separate  from  the  church. 
These  moral  outrages  produced  the  de- 
sired effect.  Some  timid  cardinals  mea- 
sured the  strength  of  Catholicity  by  their 
own  weakness,  and  shrunk  from  exposing 
to  new  tempests  the  bark  of  St.  Peter, 
which  never  rides  the  billows  so  securely 
as  when  it  braves  the  winds  of  heresy  and 
iniquity.  The  election  was  deferred  till 
the  French  and  Spanish  cardinals  arrived. 
From  this  time,  nothing  was  pressed  so 
* They  who  contended  undauntedly  for  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  holy  see  and  for  all  liberties  of 
the  church  were  called  the  Zelanti  \ a fractioti  of 
the  conclave  who  in  adhering  to  essentials  advo- 
cated concessions  to  the  Bourbons  and  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  were  called  the  crown  party. 


much  in  the  conclave  as  the  choice  of  a 
pope  who  would  carry  out  the  policy  of 
the  crowned  heads.  The  French  Cardi- 
nals de  Luynes  and  de  Bernis,  in  starting 
for  Rome,  received  instructions  from  the 
court  for  their  guidance  in  the  sacred 
college.  These  instructions  reviewed  and 
condemned  the  administration  of  the  late 
pontiff,  and  cautioned  the  two  cardinals 
against  supporting  for  the  papacy  certain 
objectionable  names,  among  the  foremost 
of  which  was  that  of  the  unflinching 
Torregiani.  Cardinal  de  Bernis,  was  a 
courtier  who  had  received  compliments 
from  Voltaire,  and  was  befriended  by  Ma- 
dame Pompadour.  He  was  promised  the 
embassy  to  Rome,  if  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  in  the  conclave,  the  election 
of  a pope  agreeable  to  the  Bourbons. 
This  he  undertook  to  accomplish,  and 
persuaded  himself  that  his  French  grace 
and  attic  elegance  would  carry  suflrages 
by  storm.  In  the  presence  of  those  pur- 
pled Italians,  who  cared  not  to  flatter  the 
self-conceit  of  de  Bernis,  he  soon  found 
that  something  more  was  necessary  than 
honied  words  and  vague  promises. 

The  majority  of  the  sacred  college  were 
evidently  opposed  to  the  designs  of  the 
Bourbons.  To  modify  the  sentiments  of 
its  members,  first  corruption  and  afterwards 
violence  was  attempted.  Aubelerre,  Az- 
ara,  Azpuru  and  Kaunilz  undertook  this 
unclean  work,  having  accomplices  in  the 
conclave  itself.  The  French  and  Neapo- 
litan cardinals,  violating  the  secrecy  of 
the  sacred  college,  interchanged  commu- 
nications with  these  envoys.  Instructions 
from  the  French  and  Spanish  ministers 
of  state  found  their  way  furtively  to  these 
cardinals,  and  in  these  instructions,  now 
for  the  first  lime  brought  to  light,  are  lo 
be  found  the  proofs  of  a malice  against 
the  Jesuits,  which  exhibits  envoys,  states- 
men, and  clergymen  as  intriguers  of  the 
lowest  stamp.  Not  only  dissolute  and  im- 
becile kings  and  artful  politicians  figured 
in  this  attempt  upon  the  dignity  of  the 
sacred  college,  but  there  were  cardinals 
and  prelates  participating  in  their  shame. 
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As  soon  as  the  French  Cardinal  de 
Bernis  entered  the  conclave,  he  com- 
menced at  once  to  violate  the  law  protect- 
ing the  secrecy  of  its  deliberations,  and  to 
correspond  with  Aubeterre.  With  Orsini, 
the  Neapolitan  cardinal,  he  became  the 
instrument  of  the  diplomatic  intrigues. 
Every  out  door  occurrence,  which  might 
influence  the  proceedings  of  the  sacred 
college,  was  thus  known  in  conclave.  In 
this  way  Cardinal  de  Bernis  was  informed 
of  the  treachery  of  Kaunitz,  the  Austrian 
envoy,  who,  lo  flatter  the  rising  philoso- 
phy.of  Joseph  11,  disregarded  the  instruc- 
tions which  Maria  Theresa  had  given 
him  to  support  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits. 
Innumerable  other  out  door  events,  some 
true,  some  false,  were  used  by  Aubeterre 
to  further  the  views  of  the  Bourbons. 
When  the  French  envoy  had  fully  en- 
snared de  Bernis^  conscience,  he  boldly 
unmasked  his  batteries.  His  plan  was, 
if  a pope  could  not  be  chosen  hostile  to 
the  Jesuits,  to  prevent  an  election  alto- 
gether. In  his  letter  to  de  Bernis  on  this 
subject,  he  tells  him  that  of  forty-five  car- 
dinals in  conclave  sixteen  are  suflicient 
for  the  exclusive,*  and  that  ten  are  secured 
in  the  interest  of  the  nmnarchs.  He  coun- 
sels him  to  ply  certain  members  of  the 
sacred  college,  among  them  Ganganelli 
and  the  two  Colonnas.  These  two  last, 
he  says,  have  large  possessions  in  Naples, 
as  well  as  their  brother ; by  speaking  to 
them  firmly,  if  necessary,  he  does  not 
doubt  that  they  will  support  a candidate 
agreeable  lo  the  government  of  the  two 
Sicilies.  D’Aubeterre,  who  had  wound 
de  Bernis  completely  in  his  toils,  wrote 
to  him  on  the  Gth  April,  advising  him  to 
make  terms  with  such  cardinals  as  might 
be  available  for  the  papacy.  **  There  are 

• By  the  excltuive  of  the  cardinals  in  the  coii- 
clare,  it  understood  tbc  constant  opposition  of  one 
third  of  the  members  of  the  sacred  college  to  the 
rest,  to  prevent  the  election  of  any  cardinal  to  the 
pontificate.  This  differs  from  the  exclusion  or 
veto  of  the  courti  of  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Madrid, 
which  cannot  be  interposed  but  once.  This  veto, 
at  first  viewed  as  paetfieathnee,  has  grown  into  a 
kind  of  right.  Its  abuse  in  the  conclave  of  1769, 
being  at  last  exposed,  ought  to  determine  the 
charch  to  reaome  its  primitive  independence. 
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many  examples,”  be  tells  him,  ‘‘of  bar- 
gaios  in  this  way.  You  should  therefore 
bind  your  nominee  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Jesuits,  drawing  a written  promise 
from  him,  or,  if  that  is  refused,  a promise 
before  witnesses.”  The  ambassadors  of 
the  four  courts,  not  only  threatened  and 
stormed,  they  actually  governed  in  Rome^ 
Yet  notwithstanding  their  power,  de  Ber- 
nis  wrote  oa  the  12ih  April,  assuring  the 
envoy,  that  never  was  there  a sacred  col- 
lege composed  of  more  pious  aikl  edifyin^^ 
members,  but  added,  that  they  were  unfit 
for  grand  affairs  and  ignorant  of  court 
politics.  Thus  in  two  roonth^s  session, 
his  address  and  self  conceit  had  effected 
nothing,  and  he  consoled  his  vanity  by 
attributing  the  probity  of  the  sacied  col- 
lege to  ignorance  and  iircapacity.- 
Among  the  most  influential  members 
of  the  conclave  were  the  two  Cardinals 
Albani.  Just  and  intrepid  men,  they  stood 
foremost  among  those  who'  would  not 
bend  the  dignity  of  the  church  to  the 
blind  wrath  of  courts,  demanding  the 
destruction  of  the  Jesuits.  To  overcome 
these  formidable  Italians,  de  Bernis  invi- 
ted them,  with  other  cardinals,  to  a con- 
ference. The  interview  was  a warm  one. 
Alexander  and  John  Francis  Albani  con- 
troverted the  charges  which  de  Bernis,  as 
exponent  of  the  crowns,  undertook  to  ad- 
vance. John  Francis  Albani  declared 
that  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits  was  the 
cause  of  the  church  itself,  that  the  French, 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  nations  in  ex- 
pelling them  had  committed  a moral  sui- 
cide, and  that  the  holy  see  would  never 
lend  itself  to  a similar  crime;  that  at 
Rome  other  proofs  were  required  to  con- 
demn an  accused  party  than  the  myste- 
rious wrath  of  a king,  or  the  schemes  of 
an  abandoned  woman.  One  by  one  they 
exposed  the  emptiness  of  the  promises 
and  threats  of  the  three  courts.  Q.uailing 
under  the  reproaches  of  these  dauntless 
cardinals,  de  Bernis,  to  stop  the  discua- 
sion,  remarked  : “ Equality  ought  to  reign 
among  us ; we  are  all  here  by  the  same 
title.”  “No,  your  eminence,”  said  old 
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Alexander  Albani,  with  a voice  of  au- 
thority, and  raising  his  red  cap,  “ we  are 
not  all  here  by  the  same  title,^  it  was  no 
courtesan  that  placed  this  cap  on  my 
head.’’  This  allusion  to  Madame  Pom- 
padour silenced  the  voice  of  de  Bernis. 

Impatient  at  the  firmness  of  the  sacred 
college,  unable  to  influence  but  a few 
weak  cardinals  by  the  threats  of  confisca- 
tion, the  next  efifort  of  the  ambassadors 
was  directed  against  their  personal  safely. 
The  cities  of  Avignon,  Benevento,  and 
Ponte  Corvo,  were  in  the  military  pos- 
session of  the  Bourbons,  and  de  Bemis 
and  Orsini  hinted  that  their  martial  pro- 
gress might  extend  still  further;  yet  the 
conclave  was  as  unyielding  as  ever.  De 
Bernis,  tired  of  fruitless  expedients, began 
to  think- that  the  exclusive  had  been  used 
sufficiently,  and  ought  not  to  be  pushed 
so  far  as  to  occlude  a moiety  of  the  sacred 
college.  But  Aubeterre,  to  whom  he 
communicated  his  scruples,  had  no  such 
misgivings.  It  is  not  to  us,  he  wrote  to 
de  Bernis,  that  tyranny  can  be  imputed, 
but  to  those  that  oppose  us,  who  wish  to 
give  us  the  law  and  a Jesuit  pope,  or 
which  is  the  same  thing,  a dependent  of 
the  Albani.  The  correspondence  of  the 
ambassadors  shows  that  they  were  willing 
to  pay  for  every  vote  that  their  accom- 
plices in  the  conclave  could  secure,  and 
were  only  deterred  from  resorting  to  this 
disgraceful  corruption  by  the  fear  that  its 
discovery  would  ruin  their  cause  among 
the  cardinals. 

Weeks  had  rolled  by  in  the  midst  of 
these  intrigues,  and  the  nominees  for  the 
papacy  were  voted  down  by  the  honesty 
of  one  party  or  excluded  by  the  injustice 
of  the  other.  The  name  of  Cardinal 
Malvezzi,  archbishop  of  Bologna,  a man 
of  great  talents,  but  impetuous  and  am- 
bitious, who  carried  his  hatred  of  the 
Jesuits  to  the  highest  pitch,  was  next 
presented  to  the  conclave,  through  the 
influence  of  the  envoys.  At  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  name  a sentiment  of 
repulsion  escaped  from  every  one.  I 
with  he  could  have  succeeded,  wrote  de 


Bernis  to  Aubeterre ; he  is  thoroughly 
opposed  to  the  Jesuits.  But  his  Dame 
was  not  relished,  be  is  too  young  and  too 
notorious.  On  the  25th  April,  Colonna 
.and  Pozzobonelli  were  excluded  by  Aa- 
beterre  and  Azpuru,  and  Aubeterre,  in 
his  letter  to  de  Bernis,  says:  “I  think 
that  a pope  of  this  stamp,  that  is  to  say, 
without  scruple,  holding  to  no  opinioo, 
and  only  consulting  his  own  interest, 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  crowns.”  On 
the  28ih  April’,  de  Bernis,  in  a letter 
which  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  urgent 
appeals  about  his  heavy  debts,  remarks 
to  the  envoy,  “we  are  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  make  a pope  of  our  own  choice. 
To  feel  certain  that  Ganganelli  is  for  us, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  faith.  He  envel- 
opes himself  in  mysteries  which  elude 
reason.” 

Before  the  death  of  Clement  XIII,  the 
French  government  required  of  its  agents 
at  Rome  a sketch  of  the  character  of  each 
cardinal  of  the  sacred  college.  This  man- 
uscript biography,  like  all  such,  must  be 
received  with  great  caution  and  distrust. 
It  describes  Ganganelli  as  having  secured 
a cardinal’s  hat  by  bis  address,  as  being 
unfathomable  as  to  his  preferences,  and 
always  on  that  side  most  favorable  to  his 
interests,  one  day  a Zelanti,  another  an 
anti-Zelanti,  according  as  the  wind  blows. 
Studious  to  please  every  body,  and  always 
agreeing  with  him  to  whom  he  speaks 
last.  The  Jesuits,  on  their  part,  believed 
him  at  heart  their  friend.  These  different 
appreciations  of  his  character  continued 
to  the  moment  of  his  election,  and  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  that  result  Id 
the  conclave  each  party  had  some  remark 
of  Ganganelli’s  favorable  to  their  side. 
“The  arms  of  the  Bourbons  are  long,”  he 
said  to  the  crown  party,  “ and  reach  over 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.”  To  the 
cardinals  determined  not  to  sacrifice  the 
Jesuits  be  said,  with  an  accent  of  siD- 
cerity,  “ we  might  as  well  think  of  throw- 
ing down  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  as  of  de- 
stroy ing  the  Jesuits.”  De  Bernis,  unable 
to  fix  Ganganelli’s  position,  was  plotting 
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for  other  candidates.  The  Spanish  car- 
dinal, De  Solis,  a more  wary  intriguer, 
who  had  just  entered  the  conclave,  had  a 
deeper  insight  into  Ganganelli’s  character 
and  principles,  and  soon  succeeded,  with 
the  co-operation  of  Malvezzi  within  the 
sacred  college  and  the  envoys  outside,  in 
obtaining  from  him  a written  promise 
adverse  to  the  hopes  of  the  Jesuits.  This 
secret  promise,  secured  through  the  mys- 
terious negotiations  of  the  Spanish  pre- 
late, was  embodied  in  a note  addressed 
by  Ganganelli  to  the  king  of  Spain,  in 
which  he  declares,  “that  he  recognises 
the  right  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  to  ex- 
tinguish the  Society  of  Jesus  without 
violating  canonical  rules,  and  that  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  future  pope  will  use 
his  efforts  to  accomplish  the  desire  of  the 
crowns.”  This  engagement  was  not 
very  explicit,  as  the  right  invoked  was 
never  contested,  and  De  Solis,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  have  beea  cautious 
how  he  admitted  any  thing  so  obscure. 
But  he  understood  Ganganelli’s  character 
and  knew  how  he  disliked  contention, 
and  that  between  the  peril  of  his  honor 
and  his  aversion  for  strife,  he  could,  by 
threatening  to  publish  his  note,  extort 
from  the  future  pope  all  he  desired.  De 
Bernis,  who,  to  his  mortification,  was  not 
one  of  the  instruments  in  effecting  the 
understanding  between  Ganganelli  and 
the  envoys,  saw,  however,  that  there  was 
some  movement  in  his  favor.  “ It  is  in- 
tended to  propose  Ganganelli,”  he  wrote 
to  Aubeterre,  “ I should  not  be  surprised  if 
the  Albani  suppoK  him.  It  is  not  easy 
to  decipher  his  real  sentiments,  although 
I know  that  you  and  Azpuru  have  a good 
opinion  of  him.”  The  Albani,  the  first 
protectors  of  Ganganelli’s  youth,  felt  as- 
sured of  his  good  dispositions  towards  the 
Jesuits.  He  had  conversed  with  them  in 
conclave  of  his  ancient  relations  with  the 
Jesuits,  and  of  the  need  the  church  had 
of  these  soldiers,  always  ready  to  battle 
and  to  die  in  her  defence.  Trusted  by 
both  parties,  he  was  elected  pope. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1769,  the  Cardinal 


Camerlingan,  of  the  holy  Roman  church, 
announced  to  the  city  and  the  universe 
that  Christianity  had  a new  chief.  The 
conclave  was  ended,  and  Cardinal  Gan- 
ganelli, under  the  name  of  Clement  XIV, 
ascended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  Engaged 
in  an  eternal  struggle  with  his  conscience, 
now  soothed  by  the  caresses  of  the  courts, 
now  intimidated  by  their  threats,  be  found 
himself  struggling  under  the  tiara  with 
difficulties  which  he  had  imagined  his 
astute  genius  could  overcome.  The  bar- 
gain which  secured  Ganganelli’s  eleva- 
tion had  always  been  denied  by  the  Je- 
suits as  well  as  by  many  other  annalists. 
Th^ archives  of  their  society  contain  no- 
thing that  does  not  reject  the  hypothesis  of 
a written  understanding  between  Clement 
XIV  and  the  Spanish  cardinals.  Yet  to- 
day, with  the  flood  of  light  which  has 
beamed  upon  this  intrigue,  doubt  is  no 
longer  possible.  Rewards  were  lavished 
upon  the  crown  party  after  the  election. 
Cardinals  Malvezzi,  Negroni  and  Palle- 
vicini  received  the  highest  offices  of  state. 
Cardinals  Lante,  Corsini  and  others  also 
reaped  the  fruits  of  their  subserviency. 
De  Bernis  did  not  forget  himself  in  the 
distribution,  and  besides  the  liquidation 
of  his  heavy  debts,  demanded  the  ap- 
pointment of  ambassador  of  France,  near 
the  holy  see. 

Laurence  Ganganelli  was  born  at  St. 
Archangelo,  on  the  31st  October,  1705. 
He  was  the  son  of  a country  doctor,  and 
was  received  when  young  into  the  order 
of  the  Conventuals  of  St.  Francis,  known 
under  the  name  of  Cordeliers.  He  passed 
long  years  in  study  and  in  the  exercise  of 
sacerdotal  virtues.  His  figure  had  nothing 
striking  about  it,  yet  he  was  ingenuous  and 
amiable,  a man  of  letters  and  of  general 
taste.  Possessed  with  presentiments  which 
were  the  fruits  of  a romantic  imagination, 
he  amused  himself  with  the  idea  that  he 
was  one  day  to  re-enact  the  character  of 
Sixtus  V.  Poor,  like  him,  a Cordelier  like 
him,  he  imagined  that  the  tiara  ought  to 
rest  upon  his  brow.  This  secret  thought 
was  the  spring  of  all  his  actions:  he 
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tried  to  conceal  it  from  himself,  the  more 
he  did  so  the  more  it  impelled  him  to- 
wards the  last  aim  of  his  aspirations. 
He  was  the  friend  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 
days  of  their  prosperity,  and  his  beautiful 
eulogium  upon  the  glories  of  their  order 
still  exists.  It  was  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Ricci,  the  superior  general  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  that  he  was  decorated 
with  the  Roman  purple. 

Amid  the  transports  of  joy  with  which 
the  citizens  of  Rome  hail  the  election  of 
a new  pontiff,  Ganganelli  saw  only  the 
bright  side  of  the  papacy.  Under  the 
illusion  of  this  enthusiasm,  he  tried  to 
forget  the  pledge  which  helped  him  to 
his  high  station,  and  hoped  to  arrange  all 
things  without  striking  down  the  children 
of  Loyola.  But  the  philosophers  watched 
him  and  trusted  in  him;  those  philoso- 
phers who  had  Frederick  II  for  a scholar 
and  a master,  and  whom  that  monarch 
well  understood. 

It  was  a saying  of  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
that  if  he  wished  to  punish  a province  he 
would  place  it  under  the  government  of 
philosophers.  He  wished  to  reward  Sile- 
sia, and  in  spile  of  the  prayers  and  sar- 
casms of  his  brother  encyclopedists,  he 
established  the  Jesuits  among  its  people. 
" It  seems  to  me,’’  says  D’Alembert,  in  a 
letter  to  Frederick,  in  June,  1769,  “that 
the  holy  father,  though  a Cordelier,  will 
commit  a great  folly  if,  in  complacency  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Catholic  princes,  he 
disbands  his  regiment  of  guards.  A con- 
cession of  this  kind  will  be  like  a treaty 
of  the  wolves  with  the  sheep,  who  made 
it  an  essential  condition  with  the  latter 
that  they  should  give  up  the  dogs.  Be 
all  this  as  it  may,  sire,  it  will  be  still  more 
singular  if,  while  their  most  Christian, 
most  Catholic,  most  apostolic  and  most 
faithful  majesties  combine  to  destroy  the 
grenadiers  of  the  holy  see,  your  most 
heretical  majesty  should  be  their  sole  pre- 
server.” Thus  it  happened  that  even  the 
philosophers  of  that  day,  in  their  inter- 
social  correspondence,  condemned  the 
very  measures  which  they  were  urging 


the  pope  by  their  deceitful  flatteries  to 
adopt. 

They  hurried  on  the  pontiff  to  his  mio. 
The  safety  of  souls,  the  honor  of  the 
sovereign  pontifleate,  every  thing  must 
give  way  to  that  sworn  resolve,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Jesuits.  It  was  the  de- 
lenda  Carihago  of  those  counterfeit  Catos 
who  struck  at  the  Society  of  Jesus,  that 
they  might  the  more  easily  reach  the 
vitals  of  the  papacy.  It  was  in  this  spirit 
that  Roda  exultingly  addressed  his  friend 
Choiseul.  “ Success  complete ! The  ope- 
ration has  left  us  nothing  to  wish,  we 
have  killed  the  child ; it  only  remains  to 
do  the  same  to  the  mother,  the  holy  Ro- 
man church.”  Crush  the  wretch ! Such 
was  the  watch- word  which  Voltaire,  in 
the  impious  paroxysms  of  his  low  enthu- 
siasm, passed  around  to  his  disciples. 

It  was  constantly  impressed  upon  Cle- 
ment XIV,  after  he  had  ascended  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  that  nothing  had  so 
injured  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits,  as  the 
distinguished  tokens  of  confldence  which 
they  had  received  from  his  predecessor* 
Ganganelli  therefore  bethought  him  of 
trying  the  effects  of  an  opposite  course. 
The  abandoned  Jesuits  of  Spain  who  for 
a time  had  found  a temporary  asylum 
in  Corscia,  were  hunted  out  of  that 
island  by  Choiseul  after  its  annexation 
to  France.  They  fled  to  Rome  as  their 
last  refuge,  but  even  there  Ganganelli 
thought  fit  to  interrupt  their  temporary 
security.  So  hostile  did  he  appear  to- 
wards the  Roman  fathers,  that  he  would 
not  address  them  a single  word,  and  when 
any  one  of  them  knelt  as  he  passed  to 
receive  his  benediction  he  turned  away 
his  face  not  to  see  him,  and  went  so  far 
as  to  interdict  the  officers  and  servants  of 
the  palace  from  all  communication  with 
the  Society.  These  harsh  measures  did 
not  satisfy  the  enemies  of  the  Institute; 
the  more  rigorous  they  were,  the  more 
were  they  suspected  of  being  rather  the 
dictates  of  policy  than  sincerity. 

In  July,  1769,  the  holy  father,  by  his 
brief,  granted  certain  indulgences  to  Jesuit 
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missionaries.  This  act,  which  was  in 
accordance  with  ancient  usage,  and  not 
intended  as  an  evidence  of  returning  jus- 
tice, evoked  the  loudest  complaints  from 
the  crowns.  Roda,  in  an  angry  remon- 
strance, reminded  the  pope  of  his  written 
pledge.  To  allay  these  stormy  feelings, 
the  sovereign  pontiff  conceded  every  thing 
against  the  Jesuits  short  of  their  destruc- 
tion. But  without  effect.  He  felt  his 
position  so  sensibly,  that  six  months  after 
his  exaltation,  he  wrote  to  Louis  XV, 
telling  him,  as  to  the  Jesuits,  I can 
neither  blame  nor  abolish  an  institute  ap- 
proved and  lauded  by  nineteen  of  my 
predecessors.  I am  the  less  inclined  to 
do  it,  since  it  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
council  of  Trent,  which,  according  to 
your  French  maxims,  is  above  the  pope. 
If  it  is  desired,  I will  assemble  a general 
council,  where  every  thing  will  be  dis- 
cussed with  fairness,  and  where  the  Je- 
suits may  be  heard  in  their  own  defence ; 
for  I owe  to  them,  as  to  all  religious 
orders,  equity  and  protection.  Poland, 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  even  the  king 
of  Prussia,  have  spoken  in  their  behalf. 
Thus,  to  please  some  princes,  by  their  de- 
struction, I shall  have  to  dissatisfy  others,” 
Personally,  Louis  XV  favored  the  sug- 
gestion of  a general  council,  which  would 
have  relieved  the  pope  from  the  pledge 
he  had  given  before  his  election.  The 
plan  was  favored  by  all  upright  men,  but 
was  too  just  a proposal  to  suit  the  designs 
of  the  philosophers,  or  the  blind  purpose 
of  Charles  III.  Choiseul  wrote  to  de 
Bernis,  now  French  ambassador  to  the 
papal  slates,  to  press  the  pontiff  upon  the 
subject  of  the  extinction  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  king  of  Spain  addressed  a letter  to 
Clement  full  of  harshness  and  threats,  in 
which  he  insisted  upon  a speedy  destruc- 
tion of  the  institute.  After  incessant  re- 
monstrances, France  and  Spain  paused 
awhile  in  their  career  of  agitation ; but, 
as  if  it  were  intended  to  give  the  pope  no 
respite,  Pombal  and  Tanucci  began  where 
Choiseul  and  d’Aranda  left  off,  and  with- 
out the  insolent  elegance  of  the  others. 


pressed  their  disgraceful  suit  with  coarse- 
ness and  gross  incivility.  Tanucci  was  a 
personal  enemy  of  the  holy  see.  To 
mortify  the  pope  and  the  Roman  people 
in  that  pride  of  the  arts  which  was  one 
of  the  glories  of  the  eternal  city,  the 
Neapolitan  despoiled  the  Farnese  palace 
of  the  marbles  which  enriched  its  galle- 
ries— the  Hercules — the  Farnese  bull— 
and  other  monuments  were  transported 
to  Naples.  Leopold  of  Tuscany  followed 
his  example,  and  without  regarding  the 
griefs  of  the  pope,  added  a new  affront 
by  carrying  off  the  Niobe.  To  increase 
the  discontent  of  the  Roman  people,  scar- 
city prevailed  in  the  city,  and  then  van- 
ished that  popularity  of  which  the  first 
transports  were  so  pleasing  to  the  sove- 
reign pontiff.  Yet  as  adversity  often 
teaches  useful  lessons,  the  fathers  ima- 
gined that  it  might  be  for  them  the  dawn 
of  justice  and  belter  days.  The  fall  of 
Choiseul,  which  occurred  about  the  same 
time,  raised  still  higher  the  expectations 
of  the  fathers.  ChoiseuPs  power  had 
faded  with  the  fading  charms  of  Madame 
Pompadour.  A new  mistress  and  a new 
minister  were  required  for  the  deplorable 
caprices  of  Louis  XV.  While  the  Du- 
chess du  Barry  displaced  the  one,  the 
duke  d^^guillon  succeeded  the  other. 
The  duke  d’Aguillon,  the  new’  minister 
of  state,  had  always  esteemed  and  de- 
fended the  Jesuits,  and  Madame  du  Barry 
paid  an  indirect  homage  to  their  virtues, 
by  declaring  that  she  had  no  desire  to  re- 
construct the  work  which  her  predeces- 
sor had  destroyed.  The  pope  expected 
that  the  change  of  ministry  in  France 
would  serve  to  extricate  him  from  his 
trouble  and  embarrassment.  Louis  XV 
was  no  longer  annoyed  by  the  imperious 
dictation  of  Choiseul,  and  both  he  and 
his  new  minister  were  anxious  that  the 
pontiff  should  be  allowed  to  act  freely 
and  without  restraint.  But  they  sacri- 
ficed their  own  views  to  the  humors  of 
Charles  111,  w{io  was  incensed  at  the  dis- 
grace of  Choiseul;  to  propitiate  him, 
d’Aguillon,  preferring  power  to  principle. 
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consented  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits. 

Clement  XIV  hoped  in  the  mean  time 
that  by  treating  the  Jesuits  in  his  oilicial 
relations  with  them  with  rigor  and  injus- 
tice, he  would  paralyze  the  activity  of 
their  enemies.  Impressed  with  the  wis- 
dom of  this  policy,  like  Pilate  who  ordered 
the  scourging  of  our  Redeemer  to  save 
him  I'rom  the  punishment  of  the  cross, 
he  indicted  heavy  wounds  upon  the  in- 
stitute to  save  it  from  death.  When  asked 
by  one  of  the  liglits  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  I.  Francis  Vipera,  who  was  alarmed 
by  his  severities,  if  it  were  true  that  a 
descendant  of  St.  Francis  m€»ant  to  crush 
the  Jesuits?  he  replied,  “ Be  assured  the 
order  will  not  be  sacrificed;  but  if  the 
Jesuits  wish  to  be  saved  they  must  put  up 
with  many  grievances.*’  This  severe  and 
unwise  course  failed  to  satisfy  the  hatred 
or  purposes  of  the  enemies  of  the  institute. 
The  king  of  Spain  had  become  doubly 
exasperated  by  the  fall  of  Choiseul  and 
' the  irresolution  of  Ganganelli.  Still  mat- 
ters would  not  improve  their  pace,  till  the 
death  of  Azpuru,  the  Spanish  envoy  at 
Rome,  gave  them  a new  impetus.  Az- 
puru died  from  chagrin  in  seeing  each 
consistory  adjourn  without  noticing  his 
claims  to  the  cardinalcy.  This  event 
hastened  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits. 
D’Aranda,  like  Cltoiseul,  had  fallen  into 
disgrace ; but  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the 
Spanish  minister  was  to  send  Francis 
Monino  ambassador  to  Rome,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  Azpuru’s  death. 
Monino,  who  afterwards,  in  the  history 
of  the  peninsula,  rendered  himself  illus- 
trious under  the  name  of  Florida  Blanca, 
bad  not  acquired  experience  in  the  fatal 
results  of  revolutionary  anarchy.  Speak- 
ing of  this  new  envoy,  Roda  described  him 
as  a man  of  ability,  fine  mauners,  and  a 
pleasing  character.” 

Monino  set  out  for  Rome  with  the  de- 
termination to  overcome  the  iadecision  of 
the  pope.  Clement  XI\^  knew  that  he 
was  of  a character  prompt  and  untractable, 
and  that  d’Aguillon  had  instructed  de 


Bernis  to  eo-operate  vigorously  with  this 
active  diplomatist.  His  arrival  put  an 
end  to  the  tergiversations  of  de  Bemis  and 
filled  the  sovereign  pontiff  with  dismay. 
All  the  servants  of  the  papal  household 
were  intimidated  or  bribed  by  the  new 
ambassador,  who  hurried  on  to  his  ends 
by  the  fear  he  inspired.  When  the  pope 
asked  for  further  delay,  “No,  holy  father,” 
he  said,  “ it  is  by  drawing  (he  tooth  that 
we  end  the  pain.  I conjure  your  holiness 
j to  regard  me  as  a friend  of  peace;  if  you 
wish  to  save  the  religious  orders  do  not 
confound  their  cause  with  that  of  the  Je- 
suits.” The  pope  vainly  endeavored  to 
moderate  this  inflexible  negotiator  by 
marks  of  confidence  and  kindness;  foiled 
in  this  unavailing  resource,  he  tried  to 
excite  his  pity  : he  spoke  of  his  declining 
health,  but  the  Spaniard  manifested  such 
determined  incredulity,  that  he  threw 
back  his  garment  and  displayed  an  arm 
covered  with  an  ulcerous  corruption. 

Such  scenes  as  these  were  renewed 
daily  within  the  arches  of  the  astonished 
Vatican,  where  so  many  pontiffs,  tenacious 
of  their  dignity  and  their  rights,  had 
coped  with  the  most  absolute  monarchs. 
The  time  was  gone  when  Innocent  III 
could  write : “ we  have  unchangeable 
sentiments,  a resolution  which  nothing 
can  shake.  Neither  gifts,  nor  prayers, 
nor  love,  nor  hate,  can  turn  us  from  the 
right  path.”  Clement  XIV  annihilated 
himself  under  insult.  So  unceasingly  did 
Florida  Blanca  press  and  harass  him,  that 
it  was  no  diflicull  matter  to  know  who  it 
was  that  tortured  him  even  to  death. 
Ganganelli  died  not  from  the  poison  of 
Jesuits  as  the  Actions  of  his  day  would 
have  the  w^orld  believe,  he  was  killed  by 
the  violence  of  the  Spanish  envoy.  Upon 
one  single  occasion  the  unhappy  pope,  in 
the  indignation  of  his  soul,  assumed  a 
tone  of  authority  ; it  was  when  the  crowns 
proposed  to  restore  Avignon  and  Bene- 
vento,  which  they  had  sequestered,  in 
exchange  for  a bull  suppressing  the  so- 
ciety of  Jesus.  Ganganelli,  rememberiag' 
who  it  was  that  drove  the  money  changers 
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from  the  temple,  exclaimed : “ Know  that 
a pope  gopems  souls  but  does  not  sell 
them.*'  The  sovereign  pontiff  sunk  ex- 
hausted under  this  outbreak  of  dignity,  it 
was  his  last  manifestation  of  courage. 

Of  the  kingdoms  holding  a preponder- 
ating influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
Austria,  under  Maria  Theresa,  was  the 
only  one  that  opposed  the  designs  of  the 
king  of  Spain  and  the  plots  of  the  Ency- 
clopedists. Of  the  minor  powers,  Poland, 
Bavaria,  Treves,  Cologne,  Mayence,  the 
Elector  Palatine,  the  old  Swiss  cantons. 
Venire  and  the  republic  of  Genoa,  united 
to  save  the  Jesuits  from  their  unmerited 
doom.  Charles  Emanuel,  king  of  Sar- 
dinia and  Piedmont,  though  not  overflow- 
ing with  good  will  for  the  Jesuits,  was 
endowed  with  rare  penetration  and  an 
'ardent  love  of  justice.  He  became  their 
protector  because  they  were  persecuted. 
Upon  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Victor  Amadeus,  who,  as  brother-in- 
law  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  connected 
with  the  king  of  France,  remained  neutral 
although  he  sincerely  admired  the  Jesuits. 
Austria  was  brought  into  the  leaS^ue 
against  the  institute  by  the  avarice  of  Jo- 
seph II,  son  of  Maria  Theresa,  who, 
while  he  neither  esteemed  nor  hated  the 
Jesuits,  coveted  their  riches.  The  Bour- 
bons purchased  his  hostility,  and  his  mo- 
ther with  many  tears  was  forced  to  yield 
to  his  avaricious  importunities.  With 
Austria  the  pope  lost  the  last  stay  to  the 
resistance  he  had  so  long  displayed,  he 
had  nothing  now  to  do  but  bow  his  head — 
leave  the  Jesuits  a prey  to  their  enemies. 
As  for  the  abandoned  fathers,  they  es- 
teemeed  it  useless  even  to  attempt  their 
own  defence.  Father  Gamier  writes, 
“You  ask  why  the  Jesuits  do  not  justify 
themselves;  they  can  do  nothing  here. 
All  the  avenues  to  justice,  mediate  and 
immediate,  are  absolutely  blocked  up, 
walled  and  counter-walled.”  The  Nea- 
politan Alfani,  one  of  those  lay  gentlemen 
who  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
priesthood  but  its  dress,  was  delegated  to 
judge  the  Jesuits.  The  Roman  seminary 


was  withdrawn  from  their  care  on  the 
plea  of  extravagant  management,  though 
the  pope  immediately  after  assigned  to  the 
new  administration  20,000 scudi  additional. 
Cardinal  York,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts, 
united  with  the  last  of  the  Bourbons  in 
proscribing  the  society  of  Jesus.  The 
diocess  of  Frascati  was  his  entire  kingdom, 
he  coveted  the  house  which  the  fathers 
had  in  that  city,  and  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  apostolic  power, 
gave  it  to  him. 

In  the  reign  of  Clement  XIV  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  higher  powers  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  control  of  the  pontiflcal 
city,  and  nothing  was  done  there  without 
their  concurrence.  Florida  Blanca  had 
even  established  a printing  office  at  the 
gates  of  Rome,  which  issued  weekly 
pamphlets  designed  to  harass  the  pope 
and  force  him  to  consummate  the  ruin  of 
the  Jesuits.  In  these  papers  the  pontiff 
was  continually  reminded  of  his  pledge 
and  taunted  for  his  delay  in  its  fulfilment. 

Importuned  by  the  wicked  and  aban- ' 
doned  by  the  good,  the  holy  father  found 
it  impossible  to  temporize  any  longer. 
Yet  he  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  suppress- 
ing by  a bull  the  institute  which  his  pre- 
decessor had  lauded  and  confirmed.  His 
mind  fertile  in  unfortunate  resources  de- 
termined on  a middle  course.  He  resolved 
to  confer  upon  the  bishops  the  title  of 
apostolic  visitors  and  empower  them  to 
close  the  novitiates,  dismiss  the  scholastics 
and  interdict  the  priests  from  all  sacred 
ministry.  If,  thought  Ganganelli,  the 
Christian  world  should  adopt  these  mea- 
sures, the  society  of  Jesus  will  be  crushed 
without  the  aid  of  a pontifical  decree. 
The  experiment  was  to  be  tried  by  Cardi- 
nal Malvezzi,  archbishop  of  Bologne,  the 
same  implacable  enemy  of  the  Jesuits 
whom  the  crowns  supported  for  the  pa- 
pacy in  the  conclave  of  1709.  He  was 
annoyed  with  debts,  devoured  by  ambi- 
tion, and  had  received  the  lucrative  office 
of  datary,  by  virtue  of  an  understanding 
had  with  Ganganelli  on  the  eve  of  his 
election.  A secret  brief  was  drawn  up 
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empowering  Malvezzi  to  deprive  all  the 
Jesuit  priests  of  their  sacerdotal  functions, 
to  dismiss  novices  and  scholastics,  to 
secularize  the  professed  or  incorporate 
them  with  other  orders,  and  to  shut  up 
the  houses  of  the  institute  in  his  diocess. 
To  place  such  a decree  in  such  hands 
without  authorizing  its  tenor  to  be  made 
known  was  an  act  of  the  most  absolute 
despotism.  Malvezzi  was  at  any  time  a 
dangerous  enemy;  armed  with  this  de- 
cree he  pushed  his  hostility  with  a vigor 
which  entirely  disconcerted  the  Jesuits. 
So  odious  were  his  cruelties,  that  he 
avowed,  in  his  letter  to  the  pope,  that  the 
severities  practised  had  put  the  people  in 
mourning  and  exposed  the  holy  see  to 
public  indignation.  Yet  he  advised  the 
pontiff  to  kill  off  the  society  first,  and 
justify  the  course  afterwards.  Malvezzi 
liked  not  the  companions  of  his  mission. 
Buoncompagni,  one  of  them,  was  too 
solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  holy  see, 
Carvoni,  the  other,  too  honest  to  assist  in 
cold  blood  at  such  a prostitution  of  con- 
science and  justice.  He  asked  for  the 
intervention  of  an  armed  force.  The 
people  of  Bologne  twice  remonstrated 
with  his  holiness  against  the  severities  of 
the  cardinal-archbishop.  He  read  their 
complaints  and  said  to  Macedonio,  ‘‘send 
back  these  useless  papers.^^  Yet  he  could 
not  conceal  from  himself  the  popular  dis- 
content which  his  measures  had  excited. 
Malvezzi  confessed  that  his  most  inquisi- 
torial researches  had  failed  to  discover  any 
thing  unfavorable  to  the  Jesuits,  and,  as  a 
remedy  for  his  disappointment,  counselled 
the  pope  to  circulate  slanders,  “ in  order 
to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people  and 
nobility,  who  are  devoted  to  the  society, 
for  the  grand  catastrophe  which  awaits 
the  order.*^  Sure  of  the  discretion  of  those 
who  were  to  follow  him,  the  pontiff  did  not 
imagine  that  this  correspondence  would 
rise  up  against  him,  seventy-four  years 
after  it  was  written,  to  proclaim  the  inno- 
cence of  the  condemned  and  tarnish  the 
memories  of  their  judges. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  when  Cle- 


ment had  abandoned  the  Jesuits  to  ecclesi« 
astical  persecutors,  thus  making  them  the 
sport  of  all  their  enemies,  that  he  had 
done  enough  to  gorge  the  most  implacable 
hatred.  Yet  the  vengeance  of  Charles 
111  was  not  yet  satisfied.  He  wished  a 
complete  triumph  and  did  not  rest  till  it 
was  accomplished.  On  the  21st  July, 
1773,  the  bells  at  the  Gesu  announced  the 
commencement  of  the  novena  in  honor 
of  St.  Ignatius.  Clement  XIV  heard 
their  sounds  and  asked  what  they  meant. 
When  told,  he  remarked,  with  an  air  of 
consternation,  “You  deceive  yourselves; 
not  for  the  saints  do  those  sounds  go  forth, 
they  are  for  the  dead.”  On  the  preceding 
night,  in  a window  of  the  qnirinal,  be 
had  signed  in  crayon  the  brief  Dominm  ac 
Redemptor.  It  was  said,  and  has  been 
repeated  by  Gregory  XVI*  himself,  that 
after  executing  a brief  of  such  momen- 
tous import,  Ganganelli  fell  senseless  on 
the  floor  and  did  not  revive  till  morning. 
It  was  a morrow  of  despair  and  tears. 
According  to  the  description  of  Cardinal 
Simone,  his  auditor,  Che  pontiff,  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  was  stretched  upon 
his  bed  almost  naked ; from  time  to  time 
he  was  heard  to  say,  “O  God!  I am 
damned,  hell  is  my  home,  there  is  no 
remedy.”  Fra  Francesco,  says  Simone, 
begged  me  to  approach  the  pope  and 
speak  to  him ; I did  so,  but  he  made  me 
no  answer,  he  was  saying  continually’ 
“hell  is  my  home.”  I endeavored  to 
rally  him,  but  he  was  silent.  A quaiter 
of  an  hour  passed  in  this  way,  when 
looking  at  me  he  said,  “Alas,  I have 
signed  the  brief,  there  is  no  longer  a re- 
medy.” I told  him  there  was  still  a re- 
medy, the  brief  might  be  withdrawn. 
“That  is  no  longer  possible,”  he  ex- 
claimed, “ I have  sent  it  to  Monino,  and 
the  courier  who  is  to  bear  it  to  Spain  ia 
perhaps  already  gone.”  Then,  holy  fa- 
ther, I said,  one  brief  is  revoked  by  another 
brief.  “ O God,”  he  replied,  “ that  can- 
not be.  1 am  damned,  my  house  is  a 
hell,  there  is  no  remedy.”  This  despair, 
*CleaieBt  XIV  ct  let  Jetaitet,  page  331. 
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according  to  Simone,  lasted  a full  half 
hour.* 

From  the  21st  July,  1773,  Clement 
XIV  had  only  intervals  of  reason.  Flo- 
rida Blanca,  say  the  Romans,  was  an  asp 
coiling  himself  about  the  pope  and  sling- 
ing him  incessantly  with  the  memory  of 
his  pledge.  His  bile  brought  death  at  the 
same  time  upon  the  vicar  of  Christ  and 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  brief  itself  did 
not  attempt  to  criminate  the  Society  of 
Jesus;  its  substance  is  justly  condemned 
in  the  comments  of  the  Protestant  histo- 
rian Schosll.  “This  brief,”  he  says, 
“neither  condemns  the  morals  nor  the 
discipline  of  St.  Ignatius.  The  demands 
of  the  courts  are  the  only  motive  alleged 
for  the  suppression.  The  pope  justifies 
his  act  by  precedents  where  Orders  have 
been  suppressed  to  conform  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  public  opinion.”  The  pontiff 
forgot  to  add  that  these  suppressed  orders 
were  secularized  only  after  charges,  proofs 
and  juridical  proceedings. 

The  promulgation  of  this  brief  was 
hailed  with  transports  of  joy  by  the  ene- 
mies of  the  church  ; they  held  up  Clement 
XIV  as  a model  for  all  vicars  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  archbishop  of  Paris,  Chris- 
topher Beaumont,  he  who  had  never 
quailed  at  menaces,  whose  head  was 
always  seen  above  the  storm,  could  not 
be  induced  by  Clement  himself  to  accept 
the  brief.  To  the  pope’s  solicitations  he 
replied,  “ This  brief  is  nothing  but  a per- 
sonal and  particular  judgment.  Among 
many  things  set  forth  in  it,  the  first  ob- 
served by  the  clergy  of  France,  is  the 
odious  and  ill-measured  expressions  em- 
ployed to  characterize  the  bull  Pascendi 

•In  the  inedited  memoirs  of  Count  Mark  Fan- 
tttzzi,  nephew  to  the  cardinal,  we  read,  “Let 
what  will  be  said  or  written,  it  is  certain  that 
Clement  XIV  wished  to  save  the  Jesuits,  and 
thought  he  would  be  able  to  do  so.  He  hoped  to 
play  off  their  enemies  by  promises,  and  feigned 
aversion  till  such  time  as  ho  could  stay  the  storm. 
But  apart  from  the  injustice  of  such  a course,  he 
lacked  the  talents,  the  knowledge,  and  the  advice 
■ceesaary  for  his  purpose.  Pressed  and  flattered 
by  Jaaseeiats  and  philosophers,  pledged  to  France 
and  Spain,  he  struck  with  reluctance  the  fatal 
blow  of  suppression.  He  lost  bii  senses  and  went 
Bid  ” 
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mtmtid,  a bull  given  by  the  holy  pope, 
Clement  Xlll,  of  ever  glorious  memory, 
and  clothed  with  all  the  formalities.  It  is 
charged  that  this  bull  is  but  little  exacts 
that  it  was  extorted  rather  than  obtained, 
while  in  truth  it  has  all  the  authority  and 
force  of  a general  council,  since  it  was 
not  rendered  till  the  clergy  and  all  the 
secular  princes  had  been  consulted  by  the 
holy  father.”  Thus  the  church  of  France, 
through  its  most  illustrious  organ,  refused 
to  countenance  the  destruction  of  the  Je- 
suits. 

When  the  successor  of  Clement  XIV, 
Pope  Pius  VI,  asked  the  advice  of  the 
cardinals  concerning  the  suppression  of 
the  Jesuits,  Antonelli,  one  of  the  most 
pious  and  learned,  answered,  “the  im- 
partial world  admits  the  injustice  of  this 
act;  he  must  be  blind  indeed,  and  imbued 
with  deadly  hate  against  the  Jesuits,  who 
will  not  see  how  illegally  they  were 
treated.  What  rule  was  observed  in  the 
judgment  given  against  them?  Were 
they  heard  ? Were  they  permitted  to 
make  their  defence?  The  manner  of 
proceeding  against  them  proves  that  their 
accusers  dreaded  to  hear  them  for  fear 
they  would  establish  their  innocence.” 
“ The  brief,”  remarked  Antonelli,  “is  des- 
titute of  the  formalities  requisite  in  all 
definitive  sentences.  It  is  addressed  to 
nobody,  as  if  so  important  an  omission 
had  been  designedly  made  by  the  pope, 
in  order  that  what  he  had  subscribed  in 
spite  of  himself  might  appear  null  in  the 
eyes  of  every  one.” 

The  unfortunate  brief  of  the  2l8t  of 
July  was  retarded  in  its  publication  until 
Joseph  II,  of  Austria,  could  arrange  his 
avaricious  schemes  against  the  possessions 
of  the  order.  On  the  16th  August,  1773, 
it  was  published  and  a commission  ap- 
pointed to  enforce  it,  in  the  papal  states. 
At  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  iheeslablishmentsof  the  Jesuits” 
were  invested  by  the  guard  and  the  police. 
Alfani  and  Macedonio  two  of  the  delegates 
of  the  pope  proceeded  to  place  the  seals 
upon  the  papers  and  the  houses  of  the 
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•ocirtf.  Lawrence  Ricci,  the  taperior 
g^eni  of  the  order,  was  sent  to  the 
English  college  while  the  assistants  and 
the  professed  were  scattered  among  other 
iostitotions.  Then  nnder  the  eyes  of  the 
pontifical  agents  commenced  the  pillage 
of  the  sacristies,  churches,  and  achites 
of  the  society.  The  scandals  which  it 
occasioned  are  to  this  day  remembered  by 
the  Romans,  who  relate,  that  eren  the 
jewels  that  adorned  the  madonna  of  Ges^ 
were  giren  to  the  mistress  of  Alfani  who 
appeared  with  them  publicly.  So  auda> 
cious  was  the  conduct  of  Alfani  and 
Macedonio,  that  Cardinal  Marefoschi, 
whose  antipathy  for  the  Jesuits  had  se- 
cured his  association  with  these  men, 
rather  than  sanction  such  turpitude  by  his 
presence  resigned  his  place  in  the  com- 
mission. 

On  the  22d  September  Clement  XIV 
ordered  Lawrence  Ricci  the  superior 
general,  with  his  assistants,  as  also  the 
secretary  of  the  order,  and  the  Fathers 
Le  Forestier,  Zaccharia,  Gautier  and 
Faure*  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  castle  St 
Angelo.  The  last  named  was  one  of  the 
roost  brilliant  writers  in  Italy.  His  only 
crime  was  the  pungency  of  bis  wit  and  the 
energy  of  bis  reasoning.  Shut  up  in  the 
castle,  neither  Ricci  nor  his  companions 
uttered  a word  of  complaint.  They  de- 
clared themselves  obedient  children  of  the 
church,  having  nothing  to  reproach  them- 
selves with  either  as  priests  or  Jesuits. 
They  smiled  sadly  when  asked  about  their 
subterranean  treasures.  “You  have  all 
our  keys,”  they  replied,  “if  there  are 
any  treasures  you  must  necessarily  find 

* To  P.  Faure  the  magistrate  said  ; Mr.  Abbe, 
1 am  inslructcd  to  say  to  you  that  you  are  not  in 
prison  for  any  crime.  I know  that  very  well,  he 
replied,  since  I have  not  committed  any.  Youare 
not  confined  for  certain  writings  you  have  pub- 
lished. I can  believe  that  too,  since  I have  not 
been  forbidden  to  write  ond  have  only  answered 
the  calumnies  which  have  been  vomited  against  the 
society  of  which  I am  a member.  Be  that  as  it 
may , said  the  officer,  you  are  here  for  nothing  of 
tbit  kind,  but  to  prevent  your  writing  against 
the  brief.  Ob  ! oh  ! Mr.  Officer ! a novelty  in  ju- 
risprudence ! This  is  the  same  as  to  say,  if  the 
holy  father  feareil  that  I would  steal  be  would 
send  me  to  the  galleys,  if  he  feared  1 would  kill 
ha  would  hang  me  to  prevent  it. 


them  mil.”  So  porticulai  was  Father 
Ricci  that  every  thing  should  appear,  that 
before  his  arrest  he  refused  the  offer  made 
by  friends  who  volunteered  to  lake  charge 
of  important  papers,  and  declared  he 
would  consent  to  no  act  which  might  cast 
a doubt  upon  the  entire  innocence  of  his 
companions  and  himself. 

Clement  XIV  in  his  last  act  againstthe 
Jesuits  had  not  ventured  to  commit  the 
church  in  its  most  solemn  form,  but 
steadily  refused  to  issue  a bull  for  their 
supression.  His  sentence  as  one  more 
easily  revoked  took  the  form  of  a brief.* 
This  brief  was  not  officially  communicated 
to  the  Jesuits,  according  to  canonical 
usage;  it  was  not  set  up  in  the  Champ 
de  Flore,  nor  at  the  gates  of  Sl  Peter. 
The  Galilean  church  refused  to  accept  it, 
Spain  considered  it  insufficient,  Naples 
forbade  its  promulgation,  Maria  Theresa 
of  Austria  concurred  in  it  purely  and 
simply  as  expressing  the  views  of  the 
pope,  Poland  for  some  lime  resisted  it, 
and  the  old  Swiss  cantons  straggled  atien- 
uously  against  its  injustice.  They  re- 
garded its  enforcement  as  dangerous  to 
catholicity  and  memorialized  Clement 
XIV  against  its  execution.  Lucerne, 
Fribourg  and  Soleure  would  not  suffer 
the  fathers  secularized  by  obedience,  to 
quit  their  colleges.  Only  Pombal  and  the 
philosophers  were  satisfied  with  the  brief, 
and  the  pope  weak  in  the  affcciions  of  hit 
own  children,  bad  the  misfortune  to  be- 
come great  in  the  eyes  of  the  Calvinists 
of  Holland  and  the  Jansenists  of  Utrecht 
which  last  caused  a medal  to  be  struck  in 
his  honor.  This  joy  of  the  enemies  of 
the  church  was  an  indirect  rebuke  which 
Ganganelli  felt  most  sensibly;  it  taught 
him  the  extent  of  his  error,  but  it  was 

• A Brief  is  a letter  addressed  by  a pope  to 
kings,  princes,  magistrates,  or  other  officers  amd 
sometimes  to  individuals  in  private  life.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  the  custom  of  using  it  fer 
short  despatches  and  for  affairs  of  lighter  import. 
The  matter  of  bulls  is  usually  of  more  importaaoe. 
their  form  is  more  ample  and  they  arc  written  on 
parchment.  A solemn  form  of  this  latter  kiod 
cannot  be  used  during  the  vacancy  of  the  apos- 
tolic see,  nor  does  a new  pope  use  it  natil  mter 
hia  ooronation. 
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coo  late  to  repair  it  It  only  remained  for 
him  to  die.  Yet  even  his  death  was  made 
nse  of  to  calumniate  the  down-trodden 
Jesuits.  From  the  time  he  sig;ned  the 
brief,  says  Schcell,  his  health  began  to  de- 
cline, and  upon  his  death,  he  adds,  ^^a 
number  of  phamphiets  were  circulated 
accusing  the  Jesuits  of  a crime,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  reposes  on  no  fact  which 
history  can  admit.’^ 

The  pope’s  mind  was  haunted  inces- 
santly by  the  thought  of  having  destroyed 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  joy  of  unbe- 
lievers and  the  grief  of  the  faithful,  filled 
bis  heart  with  desolation.  Day  and  night 
he  was  tormented  with  bitter  thoughts 
and  would  start  from  his  sleep  believing 
he  heard  the  bells  of  the  Gesu  tolling  his 
agony.  Thus  was  it,  that  the  aggrieved 
were  less  tortured  than  the  aggressor. 
With  quiet  consciences,  the  proscribed 
poured  forth  their  prayers  for  the  happiness 
of  theirunhappy  proscriber.  In  signing  the 
brief  the  holy  father  had  said,  **  This  sup- 
pression will  kill  me.”  Long  after  it  was 
promulged,  be  was  seen  to  wander  about 
his  apartments  and  amidst  his  groans  to 
cry  out  I was  compelled ! I was  com- 
pelled!” On  the  22d  September  1774 
Clement  XIV  recovered  his  reason,  but 
with  it  came  death.  Cardinal  Malvezzt, 
the  bad  angel  of  the  pontiff,  assisted  at  his 
last  moments.  God  did  not  permit  that 
the  successor  of  the  apostles  should  ex- 
pire without  being  reconciled  to  his  hea- 
venly favor.  To  effect  this  reconciliation 
a miracle  was  necessary  and  a miracle 
did  occur.  St.  Alphonso  Liguori  was  at 
that  time  bishop  of  St.  Agatha  of  the 
Goths  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Divine 
Providence  who  watched  over  the  pon- 
tificate made  this  holy  man  the  interme- 
diary between  heaven  and  Ganganelli. 
in  the  process  of  canonization  of  this 
saint  we  read  how  this  miraculous  inter- 
vention was  effected.  “On  the  2 1 St  Sep- 
tember this  venerable  servant  of  God  fell 
into  an  apparent  swoon.  Seated  upon 
his  chair  he  rested  there  for  two  days  as 
in  a sweet  and  sound  sleep.  One  of  his 


attendants  wished  to  arouse  him,  but  Don 
Nicholas  Rubino  his  vicar  general  gave 
orders  that  he  should  not  be  disturbed. 
Being  at  last  awake  and  ringing  his  little 
bell  his  attendants  hastened  to  him.  Ob- 
serving their  astonishment  he  asked  what 
was  the  matter.  For  two  days,  they  re^ 
plied  you  have  not  spoken  nor  eat  nor 
given  any  sign.  You  believed  me  asleep, 
said  the  servant  of  God,  but  no  such 
thing,  1 went  to  assist  the  pope  who  is  now 
dead.  It  is  certain  that  Clement  XIV 
died  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine 
in  the  morning,  that  is  to  say  at  the  pre- 
cise moment  when  the  servant  of  God 
rang  bis  little  bell.”  Such  is  the  recital 
of  this  event  which  the  Roman  consistory 
after  a searching  and  mature  examination 
pronounced  a miracle.  In  the  calm  which 
the  pope  enjoyed  in  the  few  hours  pre- 
ceding his  death,  Malvezzi,  who  knew 
not  his  secret,  supplicated  the  holy  father 
to  confirm  the  promotion  of  eleven  new 
cardinals,  whose  names  had  been  foisted 
on  him  by  the  enemies  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  that  they  might  sit  in  the  next  con- 
clave. But  justice  had  regained  her  em- 
pire over  his  holiness,  he  refused  peremp- 
torily. “I  neither  can  nor  ought  to  do 
so,”  he  said  to  Malvezzi,  “and  God  will 
judge  my  motives.”  Malvezzi  and  his 
accomplices  still  urged  him.  “ No,”  he 
again  said,  “ I go  to  eternity  and  “ I know 
why.”  This  extraordinary  refusal  ap- 
peared inexplicable  to  the  cardinal.  The 
pope  was  animated  with  new  courage  at 
the  approach  of  the  judgments  of  God 
and  expired  in  holiness,  as  he  would  have 
lived,  if,  in  an  evil  hour,  ambition  had  not 
stepped  between  the  purple  and  the  tiara. 

The  crowned-heads  became  apprehen- 
sive that  the  church  would  crush  me  work 
of  iniquity  which  they  had  forced  a pope 
to  consummate.  Clement  XIV  the  in- 
strument of  their  vengeance  was  dead  and 
they  commenced  their  plots  to  prevent  his 
successor  from  being  just.  Louis  XVI 
whose  young  mind  had  been  artfully 
poisoned  against  the  Jesuits,  signed  the 
instructions  to  Cardinals  de  Luynes  and 
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de  Bernis  which  had  been  drawn  np  hj 
Vergennes  his  minister  of  state.  These 
instructions  plainly  indicated  that  the  old 
intrigues  were  to  be  re-enacted,  that 
France  and  Spain  still  harmonized  in 
their  hostility  to  the  Jesuits,  that  certain 
cardinals  were  to  be  opposed  and  certain 
others  to  be  supported  for  the  papacy 
according  as  they  were  favorable  or  un- 
favorable to  the  institute  of  St.  Ignatius. 
The  last  years  of  the  pontificate  of  Gan- 
ganelli,  the  interior  struggles  he  had  sus- 
tained, the  affronts  he  had  submitted  to, 
his  loss  of  reason,  his  death,  so  full  of 
instruction,  every  thing  was  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  Sacred  College.  From  their 
cells  in  the  Vatican  they  heard  the  insults 
which  the  people  heaped  upon  the  memory 
of  Clement  XIV.  They  had  witnessed 
the  scandals  which  preceded  and  followed 
his  election  and  no  one  daring  to  renew 
them,  Cardinal  Braschi  was  elected  pope 
on  the  15th  February,  1775. 

The  new  pope,  Pius  VI,  had  been  an 
eleve  of  the  Jesuits,  and  always  preserved 
his  love  for  the  institute  of  St.  Ignatius 
and  his  first  preceptors.  In  suppressing 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  Clement  XIV  had 
cast  a shade  on  the  work  of  all  the  pon- 
tiffs from  Paul  III  to  Clement  XIII.  Pius 
VI,  actuated  by  a sense  of  sacerdotal  and 
political  courtesy,  dealt  gently  with  the 
acts  of  his  predecessor.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible for  him  to  resuscitate  an  order  so 
recently  and  so  fatally  killed,  he  could 
only  alleviate  the  suffering  condition  of 
its  members.  To  brand  the  injustice 
committed  against  them  he  doomed  to 
oblivion,  those  heartless  agents,  Alfani 
and  Macedonio. 

Florida  Blanca  felt  that  his  harsh  policy 
towards  the  late  pope  would  be  unavail- 
ing with  the  new  chief  of  the  church. 
Yet,  as  a last  act  of  malignity,  he  exacted 
of  Pius,  that  the  process  against  the  su- 
perior general  of  the  Jesuits  and  his  bro- 
thers in  prison  should  be  adhered  to. 
While  the  pontiff  reluctantly  enforced  this 
act  of  his  predecessor,  he  ordered  the 
commission  of  inquiry,  appointed  by  Cle- 


ment XIV,  at  the  instance  of  Spain,  to 
resume  its  investigations  and  bring  them 
to  a definite  judgment.  Pius  believed  that 
the  fathers  had  been  wronged,  and  there- 
fore accorded  them  this  act  of  justice. 
The  commissioners  knew  his  vigilance, 
and  that  he  would  sanction  nothing  that 
was  not  sustained  by  the  evidence  of  fact* 
and  documents,  and  thus  it  happened  that 
the  very  men,  who  had,  without  trial  or 
investigation,  so  cruelly  punished  the  Je- 
suits, were  constrained  to  be  just,  and 
acquitted  on  proof  those  they  had  wronged 
without  a hearing. 

Father  Ricci,  still  an  inmate  of  a prison, 
was  the  prey  of  all  others  that  Spain  roost 
delighted  to  torture.  Clement  XIV  was 
hardly  dead,  when  Florida  Blanca  has- 
tened to  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Albani, 
dean  of  the  sacred  college  and  a friend  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  told  him,  “ the  king,  my  mas- 
ter, expects  that  you  will  be  responsible  for 
the  Jesuit  prisoners  in  the  castle  St.  Angelo. 
He  does  not  wish  them  liberated.” 

Pius  VI  kuew  the  obstinacy  of  Charles’ 
hate,  and  he  studied  to  comfort  the  vic- 
tims whom  the  monarch  had  reserved  for 
his  own  malignity.  The  king  was  mer- 
ciless and  would  not  allow  Father  Ricci 
to  be  judged,  knowing  that  his  acquittal 
would  be  inevitable.  The  vicar  of  Jesas 
Christ  dared  to  be  just,  he  accorded  to  the 
virtues  of  Father  Ricci  the  public  testi- 
mony of  his  esteem,  he  condoled  with 
him,  he  cherished  the  thought  of  his  de- 
liverance. But  waning  health  anticipated 
the  purposes  of  the  pope,  the  superior 
general’s  life  was  ebbing  away  under  its 
sorrows.  In  November,  1775,  his  disease 
had  made  such  rapid  progress  that  he 
demanded  the  viaticum.  He  did  not  wish 
to  die  without  bidding  adieu  to  his  spirit- 
ual children,  condemned  to  a cruel  dis- 
persion, and  without  pardoning  the  instru- 
ments of  their  wrongs.  On  the  19th  of 
November,  in  the  recesses  of  his  prison, 
he  read  to  the  officers,  soldiers,  and  pri- 
soners around  him,  the  testament  of  bis 
grief,  innocence  and  charity.  In  this 
testament,  after  having  begged  Almighty 
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God  not  to  Jet  him  be  biassed  by^  bitterness 
of  heart  or  any  sense  of  injury  in  this  last 
act  of  his  life,  feeling  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
gife  testimony  to  truth  and  innocence,  he 
makes  the  two  following  declarations. 
First,  I declare  and  protest  that  the  ex- 
tinct Society  of  Jesus  has  given  no  cause 
for  its  suppression,  I declare  it  and  protest 
it  with  that  moral  certainty  which  a supe- 
rior can  have  of  what  occurs  in  his  order.” 
Secondly,  “ I declare  and  protest  that  I 
have  not  given  any,  not  even  the  slightest 
cause  for  my  imprisonment  This  1 de- 
clare and  protest  with  that  supreme  cer- 
tainty and  evidence  which  one  has  of  his 
own  actions.  1 make  this  second  protes- 
tation solely  because  it  is  necessary  to  the 
reputation  of  the  extinct  company  of 
which  I was  superior  general.”  I do  not 
claim,  in  consequence  of  these  my  pro> 
testations,  that  the  authors  of  the  injuries 
inflicted  upon  the  Society  of  Jesus  and 
myself  should  be  judged  guilty  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  I abstain  from  such  a 
judgment.  Men’s  thoughts  are  known  to 
God  alone,  he  alone  sees  the  errors  of  the 
human  understanding  and  discerns  how 
far  they  are  blameless.  He  alone  pene- 
trates the  motives  of  actions  and  the  affec- 
tions and  movements  which  accompany 
them ; and  since  on  that  depends  the  in- 
nocence or  malice  of  exterior  actions,  I 
leave  their  judgment  to  Him  who  will 
interrogate  man’s  works  and  sound  their 
thoughts.”  **  To  discharge  my  duty  as  a 
Christian,  I protest  that  with  the  help  of 
God  I have  always  pardoned,  and  that  1 
do  now  sincerely  pardon,  those  by  whom 
1 have  been  tormented  and  wronged,  in 
the  first  place,  by  the  evils  heaped  upon 
the  Society  of  Jesus  and  its  members,  next, 
hy  the  destruction  of  the  same  society  and 
the  circumstances  attending  that  destruc- 
tion, and  lastly,  by  my  imprisonment,  its 
hardships,  and  its  injury  to  my  reputa- 
tion.” Five  days  after  this  farewell  paper 
was  read  Father  Ricci  expired,  little 
thinking,  perhaps,  that  truth  would  one 
day  resume  its  empire.  Pius  VI,  in  testi- 
mpny  of  his  affection  for  the  Jesuits,  and 
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as  a solemn  but  imperfect  reparation^ 
ordered  magnificent  funeral  obsequies  to 
be  prepared  for  the  deceased.  By  bis 
command  the  body  of  Ricci  was  carried 
in  pomp  to  the  church  of  Gesb  and 
buried  by  the  side  of  his  predecessors,  the 
chiefs  ol‘  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  suppression 
of  the  Jesuits  in  the  eighteenth  century ; 
it  is  a history  constructed  from  documents 
emanating  from  the  very  agents  of  their 
destruction,  who  thus  stand  convicted  out 
of  their  own  mouths  of  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice towards  the  disciples  of  Loyola.  The 
libels  and  calumnies  which  brought  about 
their  destruction,  though  stamped  with  the 
sbal  of  reprobation  by  their  triumphant 
resuscitation  and  the  testimony  of  a suc- 
cession of  sovereign  pontiffs,  are  still  kept 
alive  and  promulgated  by  the  corrupt  and 
envious.  The  Jesuits  of  our  day  seem  to 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  infidel 
and  the  libertine  that  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians did  to  the  persecuting  heathen. 
Does  any  disaster  happen?  Without 
reason  or  truth  it  is  at  once  imputed  to 
the  Jesuits,  just  as  among  the  Pagans, 
upon  the  occurrence  of  any  calamity,  the 
cry  was  the  Christians  have  caused  it, 
away  with  them  to  the  lions.  **  If  the 
Tiber  overflows  to  the  walls,”  says  Ter- 
tullian,  **or  the  Nile  does  not  rise;  if  the 
weather  is  unseasonable;  if  an  earthquake, 
famine,  or  pestilence  happen,  the  general 
cry  is,  * Straightaway  with  the  Christians 
to  the  lions.’  ” Indeed  the  day  has  not 
long  passed  away  since  the  whole  body 
of  Catholics  were  dealt  with  by  Protest- 
ants in  the  same  way  that  the  Jesuits  are 
dealt  with  at  this  time.  The  credulity  of 
the  multitude  accepting  accusation  for 
proof,  persecuted  the  Catholics  for  plots 
and  incendiarisms  of  which  the  entire 
world  now  pronounces  them  innocent. 

If  men  were  right  in  their  facts  about 
Jesuits  their  enmity  would  all  be  excusa- 
ble enough;  but,  unfortunately  for  them, 
they  are  deluded  by  the  foes  of  religion. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  Jesuits,  the  Je- 
suits of  fact  and  the  Jesuits  of  fiction ; and 
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unhappily^  the  sins  of  the  ideal  Jesuits  are 
pisited  upon  the  pure  and  exalted  Jesuits 
of  fact.  Men  listen  to  the  calumnies  of 
their  revilers,  but  never  trouble  themselves 
to  investigate  the  malignity  and  falsehood 
of  their  accusations.  This  morbid  credu- 
lity  of  the  multitude  accelerated  the  sup^ 
pression  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  has  brought  about  their  dt8> 
persion  through  Europe  in  the  nineteenth. 
The  levellers  and  communists  of  our  day 
look  upon  the  disciples  of  St.  Ignatius  as 
only  ''fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and 
spoils.”  Away  with  them  is  their  cry. 
Do  they  reflect  that  the  only  successful 
communism  that  the  world  ever  yet  saw 
was  the  communism  of  Paraguay,  estab- 
blisbed  by  this  distinguished  society,  the 
communism  of  California,  and  the  com- 
munism which  exists  at  this  day  among 
the  Flatheads  of  our  own  western  wilds  1 
These  disinterested  priests,  with  religion 
for  a basis,  and  left  in  the  free  and  uaoh> 
structed  exercise  of  their  charity,  far 
away  from  the  contamination  of  infidels 
and  corrupt  Christians,  have  built  up^, 
and  do  still  build  up  societies  upon  ihe 
broadest  platform  of  fraternal  equality 
that  mankind  has  ever  witnessed.  Yet, 
with  every  breeze  that  wafts  intelligence 
across  the  Atlantic,  we  read,  without  a 
single  comment  from  the  press,  the  ahsurd^ 
contradiction,  in  terms,  that  religious 
liberty  is  proclaimed  in  this  and  that  king- 
dom, and  in  the  same  breath  that  the 
Jesuits  are  expelled.  In  Germany,  Na^  I 
pies  and  Sardinia,  the  champions  of  liberty 
and  fraternity  have  no  liberty  or  fraternity 
for  the  much  abused  Jesuits.  Even  in 
Rome  while  the  Jews  are  let  in  at  one 
gate  the  Jesuits  are  driven  out  at  another, 
and  the  holy  father,  who  loved  the  chil- 
dren of  Loyola  so  tenderly,  is  obliged  to 
beseech  them  to  disperse  lest  the  streets 
of  his  capital  should  run  red  with  blood. 
Yes!  their  homes  are  again  sequestered, 
again  are  they  scattered.  ^They  are 
gone:  the  faithful  religious,  who,  had 
they  but  neglected  the  rule  of  their  order, 
as  others  have,  might  have  lived  on,  a soft 


and  easy  life,  undisturbed  by  the  enemy 
of  mankind ; for  thus  would  they  not  have 
interfered  with  his  reign  in  the  world. 

“They  are  gone:  the  faithful  priests, 
who,  had  they  less  really  taken  up  their 
cross  daily,  or  followed  Christ  less  strictly, 
would  not  have  so  deeply  shared  with  him 
the  world’s  despite,  and  scorn,  and  hate. 

They  are  gone ; the  patient  and  loving 
instructors  of  youth;  who,  had  they 
taught  the  church’s  ancient  creeds  with 
less  fidelity  and  less  power,  might  have 
remained  honored  and  caressed ; but  they 
were  destroying  at  their  very  roots  the 
noxious  weeds  of  infidelity  and  wicked- 
ness; therefore  has  the  enemy  of  mankind 
stirred  up  the  bad,'and  blinded  even  many 
of  the  good  to  clamor  for  their  destruction. 

They  are  gone : the  champions  of 
Christendom;  the  foremost  of  the  church’s 
soldiery  against  the  powers  of  darkness  : 
whose  real  fault  in  the  eyes  of  their  bitter 
enemies;  I say  notof  all  their  conscientious, 
though,  as  I think,  mistaken  opponents, 
far  from  it ; but  whose  real  fault,  in  the 
eyes  of  those  bitter  enemies,  was  ahuming 
zeal  for  that  religion  which  they  detest. 

“ But  they  are  gone : the  noble  bearers 
of  the  standard  of  the  cross  through  ages 
of  self-indulgent  habits,  of  relaxed  morals, 
and  of  wavering  faith. 

“ The  brightest  light  that  shone  in  thu 
poor  country,  when  nearly  all  else  around 
was  dark,  is  quenched,  perhaps  for  aye; 
a light  that  would  have  burned  brighter 
and  brighter  still,  illuminating  and  making 
more  glorious  this  page  of  your  country’s 
history ; and  ever  going  on  before,  the 
guide  to  higher  knowledge,  and  through 
higher  knowledge  to  a purer  faith. 

“ They  are  gone : the  last  of  your  clergy 
that  you  ought  to  have  sent  from  you ; the 
only  priests  you  have  who  could  have 
raised  your  people  to  the  level  of  your 
new  and  exalted  institutions;  the  only 
men  who  could  have  taught  the  youth  of 
Naples  and  of  Italy  their  new  privileges 
and  their  new  duties.’”^ 

♦ Letter  of  Rev.  Wm.  Percival  Werd,  an  Eptt- 
eopai  miniater,  to  Stgaor  LieaiUiof  Naplct. 
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K E S H missionaries 
have  at  length  landed 
in  Corea.  Before  we 
penetrate  thither  with 
them  and  follow  them 
in  this  track,  which 
h 18  conducted  all  their 
predecessors  to  mar- 
ly rdom,  we  shall  cast  a 
glance  at  the  theatre, 
hitherto  little  known, 
of  their  zeal,  and  re- 
capitulate briefly  the 
former  religious  tran- 
sitions of  a Christian 
congregation  which — 
perhaps  unparalled 
among  all  the  church- 
es— has  been  founded  without  apostles, 
and  long  self-supported  without  pastors. 

The  kingdom  of  Corea  stretches  to  the 
north-east  of  China,  and  is  a flef  of  that 
empire.  It  forms  a peninsula,  ranging 
about  two  hundred  leagues  from  north  to 
south,  of  an  average  breadth  of  sixty 
leagues,  and.  is  divided  into  eight  provin- 
ces, viz.,  Hem-kiang-tao,  Kang-ouan-tao, 
Kien -san-tao,  Kien-la-tao,  Toang  tchang- 
tao,  Kiang  ki-tao,  Han -hai- tao,  and  Piang- 
cbang-tao.  It  is  said  to  comprise  in  its 
forty  districts  thirty  three  cities  of  the  first 
class,  fifty-eight  of  the  second,  and  fifty- 
six  of  the  third  class.  Hang-Yang,  the 
capital,  is  situated  in  the  province  of 
Kiang-ki-tao,  five  leagues  from  the  Yel- 
low Sea;  it  is  also  denominated  Kin- 
Tow,  or  Regal  Court,  as  it  is  the  sove- 
reign’s residence. 

This  city  is  of  considerable  size,  but 
badly  constructed,  consisting  of  groups 
of  edifices,  heaped  confusedly  over  an 
extensive  table-land  skirted  by  an  amphi- 
ibeatre  of  mountain  and  forest.  The  lof- 
tiest ranges  present  a circle  of  elevated 
fortifications. 


The  imperfect  gleaning^  within  our 
reach  concerning  this  country  preclude 
the  possibility  of  even  approximating  to  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  population.  The 
gist  of  the  information  derived  from  the 
missionaries  is  that,  after  noticing  the 
unproductiveness  of  the  soil,  what  struck 
them  most  forcibly  was  the  dearth  of  in- 
habitants. Many  causes  have  contributed 
to  depopulate  this  state:  some  are  of  a 
permanent  character,  such  as  pestilential 
diibases,  or  frightful  famines,  which  pe- 
riodically decimate  Corean  families:  other 
causes  are  referrible  to  ancient  transactions, 
and  are  the  woful  records  of  a double  in- 
vasion. The  Japanese,  in  1592,  and  the 
Chinese,  in  1036,  made  an  onslaught  upon 
this  people,  void  of  energy  and  inexpert 
at  unsheathing  the  sword  except  against 
Christians.  The  peninsula  became  a 
desert,  and  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  an 
odious  tribute.  The  losses  then  sustained 
have  never  yet  been  fully  repaired.  More- 
over, this  country  harbors,  through  the 
eastern  mountain-ranges,  and  its  rugged 
ofishoots,  a formidable  and  numerous  ene- 
my. Ferocious  animals  throng  in  quest  of 
prey,  and  at  least  one  thousand  Coreans 
become  the  annual  victims  of  the  denizen 
of  the  forest  and  the  insatiable  tiger. 

When  we  contemplate  Corea  in  a reli- 
gious aspect,  we  find  the  country  from 
time  immemorial  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
idols.  The  first  rank  of  its  ttmusand 
divinities  comprises  Senytsou,  tutelar  ge- 
nius of  families;  Tsetsou,  conservator  of 
dwellings;  Samsin,  creator  of  the  human 
race;  Malmieng,  friend  and  avenger  of 
parents;  Senangsang,  providence  of  the 
universe ; Jeny-tong  and  Taipak,  arbitra- 
tors of  domestic  concerns;  Kouan,  god  of 
battles;  Tsikseng,  invoked  against  all 
scourges;  Confucius,  master  of  wisdom ; 
Mirieeck,  Tsieseek,  Kounoung,  and  many 
other  genii,  the  enumeration  of  whose 
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attributes  would  be  too  protracted.  The 
Coreaos,  like  the  Chinese,  render  divine 
honors  to  their  deceased  parents;  this 
dogma  and  practice  constituting  the  most 
universal  and  sacred  form  of  national 
worship. 

During  the  most  flourishing  epoch  of 
Christianity  in  the  Chinese  empire,  the 
first  glimmerings  of  the  gospel  penetrated 
the  chaos  of  Corean  error.  Certain  wise 
men,  it  is  stated,  who  were  honored  in 
their  own  country  with  the  title  of  doc- 
tors, guided  by  the  sole  light  of  reason 
unobscured  by  passion,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  must  exist  a doctrine 
superior  to  any  found  in  the  diverse  sects 
of  the  country.  It  so  happened  that  tH^y 
had  heard  a report  on  our  faith  from  the 
ambassadors  who  proceed  annually  to  the 
court  of  Pekin,  to  perform  an  act  of  fealty. 
Anxious  for  further  information  upon  a 
a religion  the  beauty  of  which  they  had 
only  caught  a glimpse  at  through  a mere 
report,  they  entreated  their  friends,  who 
were  to  be  members  of  the  ensuing  lega- 
tion, to  facilitate  for  them  this  important 
investigation.  In  point  of  fact,  they  re- 
ceived a furtive  consignment  of  some 
Christian  books,  scattered  through  Euro- 
pean curiosities.  After  these  first  notions, 
the  establishment  of  Catholicism  in  Corea 
was  planned : this  took  place  in  1632, 
under  the  reign  of  the  Chinese  emperor, 
Tsong-tchin. 

• From  that  epoch  until  1720  we  lose  all 
sight  of  this  nascent  church : its  first  steps 
had  not  left  a track  upon  the  soil  of  Corea; 
very  likely  a storm  arose,  and  it  screened 
its  cradle  under  the  veil  of  silence.  But 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  famous  Kang-bi, 
another  ambassador  renewed  with  the 
apostles  of  China  their  long  interrupted 
relations.  In  an  interview  with  the  mis- 
sioners,  he  received  from  them  some  new 
treatises  on  religion,  which  he  conveyed 
to  Corea.  One  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
named  Hang,  to  whom  these  books  were 
confidentially  lent,  had  the  happiness  to 
relish  the  truths  which  they  disclose,  em- 
braced the  gospel,  took  the  name  of  John 


in  baptism,,  and,  later,  concerting  mea- 
sures with  some  other  proselytes,  des- 
patched a new  delegate  to  Pekin,  to  re- 
ceive further  information  respecting  our 
holy  religion. 

This  pious  messenger  was  named  Te. 
After  holding  conference  with  the  mis- 
sioners,  he  was  baptized  in  the  month  of 
February,  1784,  by  Father  Chislain,  a 
French  Lazarist,  who  gave  him  a selec- 
tion of  good  books  for  distribution  in  his 
country.  On  his  return  home,  Peter  Ye 
displayed  fidelity  to  the  mission  confided 
to  him,  propagating  the  Savioui^s  doc- 
trine with  equal  success  and  courage,  and 
he  thus  placed  upon  a more  solid  base  the 
foundations  of  Christianity  in  Corea. 

The  time  drew  nigh  when  these  foun- 
dations must  be  cemented  with  blood,  and 
a court  intrigue  give  the  signal  for  mas- 
sacre. Two  ancient  parties  exist  in  Co- 
rea, who  rival  each  other  in  the  attain- 
ment of  power,  and  who,  alternately  im- 
posing themselves  upon  the  weakness  of 
the  prince,  to  govern  in  bis  name,  and 
slake  their  vengeance,  are  either  dictators 
or  victims  of  proscription.  One  faction 
is  denominated  Pick,  and  the  other  faction 
Ti.  Their  rivalry  was  originally  nothing 
more  than  a dissidence  of  opinion  and  a 
struggle  for  influence  between  ambitious 
ministers  : thence  arose  two  political 
schools,  or  rather  two  hostile  camps, 
separated  by  deep  hatred,  unceasingly 
goaded  to  fresh  excessess  by  mutual  re- 
criminations and  defiances,  by  the  com- 
bats in  which  they  struggle,  and  by  the 
abuse  of  their  fleeting  triumph,  which, 
according  to  their  notion,  consists  in  the 
right  of  power  to  crush  its  victims.  The 
violence  of  their  reactions  is  such  that, 
not  content  with  smiting  relentlessly  those 
who  preoccupy  the  avenues  to  the  throne, 
they  envelop  in  the  same  disgrace  all  that 
their  ad  versaries  have  fostered  or  protected. 

Thus  it  occurred  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, although  a stranger  to  their  woful 
divisions,  found  itself  pointed  out  to  the 
hatred  of  a party,  and  comprehended,  six 
times  in  half  a century,  in  its  cruel  re- 
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•eDtments.  The  Christian  religion  had 
made  rapid  progress  under  the  gorern- 
ment  of  the  Tistes^  whose  administration 
was  not  always  of  a protective  character, 
bat  at  least  exhibited  toleration.  This 
was  enough  to  induce  the  Pickists,  in 
1791,  when  they  returned  to  power,  to 
swear  its  annihilation  by  a general  perse- 
cution. Then,  as  later,  in  1795,  1801, 
1819,  1833,  and  1839,  that  is  to  say,  each 
lime  that  the  throne  was  committed  to 
their  custody,  blood  flowed  in  torrents 
upon  the  shores  of  Corea — faith  had  its 
witnesses  of  every  condition  and  every 
age;  children  came  forward  to  solicit  the 
favor  of  dying  with  their  mothers  ; judges 
presented  their  hands  to  the  felon^s  chain ; 
princesses  of  royal  blood  descended  fear- 
lessly to  the  bottom  of  dungeons,  were 
broken  upon  the  torture,  or  knelt  with 
their  slaves  under  the  soldier’s  sword. 
More  than  eight  hundred  glorious  names 
are  already  inscribed  upon  this  rnartyr- 
ology,aod  the  list  of  proscription  remains 
always  open. 

Among  these  victims  there  is  one  round 
whom  the  church  of  Corea  casts  a halo 
of  special  veneration,  viz.  Paul  Tsitt- 
soungi,  its  first  martyr  and  roost  illustri- 
ous child.  We  are  not  aware  of  what 
combats  he  had  to  sustain,  but  we  know 
that  his  trial  was  long  and  cruel ; that, 
after  resisting  seductions  as  well  as  tor- 
ments, he  died  a hero  of  faith,  admired 
by  Christians  for  his  virtues,  and  also  es- 
teemed by  pagans  themselves  for  his 
science. 

However,  all  the  evils  of  Corean  neo- 
phytes do  not  consist  in  the  punishments 
with  which  the  law  smites  them.  Obliged 
to  live  unknown  to  the  pagans  who  sur- 
round them,  and  who,  even  now-a  days, 
hum  them  down  like  lepers,  if  they  do 
not  denounce  them  to  the  fury  of  soldiers 
charged  in  pursuit  of  them,  no  neophytes 
can  have  a fixed  residence,  much  less  a 
recognised  dwelling.  In  order  to  escape 
vexations  of  all  sorts,  they  hastily  sell 
their  demesnes,  or  abandon  them  for  want 
of  purchasers,  and  fly  like  swarms  of  bees 


to  an  uninhabited  district  upon  the  moun- 
tain or  in  the  forests,  which  they  think 
they  can  clear  without  apprehension. 
This  emigration,  so  frequently  repealed, 
has  reduced  them  to  the  lowest  indigence ; 
hundreds  perish  annually  from  misery, 
and  when  our  missioners  came  to  share 
their  perils,  after  distributing  all  the  alms 
they  had  received  to  this  famished  flock, 
they  found  themselves  reduced  to  beg  for 
bread.  “If  any  relief  reaches  us,”  wrote 
Mr.  Chastan  in  1837,  “we  can  support 
our  modest  existence;  if  not,  we  shall 
still  survive  some  short  time  on  herbs  and 
roots,  like  our  poor  Christians.” 

We  ask  ourselves  in  admiration  how  it 
is  that  this  church  of  Corea,  lost  as  it 
were  at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  bereft 
during  so  many  years  of  pastors,  ex- 
haosted  by  the  loss  of  her  most  generous 
blood,  has  been  enabled  to  renew  her  youth 
in  the  anguish  of  hunger,  and  treasure 
her  faith  in  the  awful  trial  of  dispersion. 
Her  enemies  thought,  in  point  of  fact, 
they  bad  annihilated  her:  the  accuned 
sect,  as  they  termed  it,  no  longer  exhibited 
itself ; and  the  execution  seemed  accom- 
plished of  that  vow  of  their  queen,  viz., 
to  end  all,  not  only  the  stem,  but  the  root, 
should  be  upturn.  And  still  the  germ  of 
the  evangelical  seed  was  fructifying  in 
shade  and  silence;  each  persecution  again 
found  the  faithful  more  numerous.  In 
1836,  at  the  moment  Mr.  Mauband  pene- 
trated into  Corea,  they  already  exceeded 
the  number  of  four  thousand  ; four  years 
after,  the  amount  was  doubled,  and  all 
the  parade  of  extreme  penalty  had  for  its 
sole  result  to  raise  the  total  number  of 
Christians  at  the  present  day  to  twenty 
thousand  souls. 

Whilst  she  grew  up  in  the  lair  of  op- 
pression itself,  the  church  of  Corea  un- 
ceasingly stretched  forth  her  hands  to 
the  west,  from  whence  she  knew  that  the 
apostles  come.  China  was  beseeched 
almost  year  after  year  to  guide  her  in  her 
combats  and  heal  her  wounds.  In  1794 
the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  De  Gouvea,  who  then 
occupied  the  see  of  Pekin,  selected  a Chi- 
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nese  priest,  named  Tcheou,  to  be  the  first 
missioner  of  these  forlorn  Christians.  A 
Judas  sold  him  to  the  persecutors,  and  he 
was  put  to  death  in  1801.  However,  the 
martyr,  before  expiring,  had  announced 
that  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  his  neo- 
phytes would  receive  fresh  succor. 

In  point  of  fact,  towards  the  year  1834 
a second  Chinese  priest  entered  Corea, 
followed  two  years  later  by  Mr.  Mau- 
band,  of  the  Society  of  Foreign  Missions. 
Upon  the  frontiers  of  the  peninsula  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Mauband  had  rendered  the  last 
lites  to  his  bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Bru- 
gui^re,  vicar-apostolic  of  Corea,  who, 
oiler  having  wandered  for  a long  time  in 
the  deserts  of  Mongolia,  oftentimes  with- 
out lodging  and  without  refuge,  died  in  a 
poor  cabin,  within  sight  of  his  desolated 
mission.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Chastan  pene- 
trated thither  almost  at  the  same  time  as 
his  brother  laborer:  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Im- 
bert  hastened  to  join  them,  for  the  storm 
commenced  thundering  over  his  flock; 
they  were  shortly  to  rendezvous  bound  in 
iron — three  voluntary  victims,  proceeding 
to  tender  themselves  in  sacrifice  for  the 
salvation  and  peace  of  their  beloved  sheep. 

Their  heads  once  fallen  in  1839,  the 
persecutors  ceased  to  immolate  Christians. 
We  know  not  whether  this  was  the  result 
of  lassitude  or  fear;  but  a rumor  was 
afloat  that,  after  the  murder  of  the  mis- 
sioners,  the  court  began  to  tremble  lest 
their  countrymen  should  come  and  chas- 
tise them.  The  whole  populace  exclaim- 
ed, that  Corea,  being  as  guilty  towards 
Europeans  as  China,  was  going  to  expe- 
perience  the  same  fate:  that  war  was 
imminent;  that  from  day  to  day  they 
might  expect  a hostile  fleet  which  would 
bring  the  greatest  calamities  upon  the 
country,  because  they  had  shed  the  blood 
of  the  innocent.  Those  who  constituted 
a portion  of  the  late  embassies  exaggera- 
ted these  apprehensions : they  stated  they 
had  been  informed  by  the  English,  that 
the  kings  of  the  West  are  in  the  habit  of 
chastising  every  nation  who  fail  in  hos- 
pitality towards  their  subjects  j that  they 


deem  the  honor  of  their  crown  interested 
in  wreaking  signal  vengeance  for  this 
injury.  The  ministers  grew  therefore 
alarmed,  and  the  whole  kingdom  rose 
into  murmur  at  the  expectation  of  so 
great  a misfortune. 

Frenchmen,  in  point  of  fact,  were  sail- 
ing to  Corea;  but,  instead  of  ships  of 
war,  they  proceeded  in  a frail  bark,  dis- 
masted by  the  storm ; instead  of  irritated 
soldiers,  they  were  ministers  of  peace— 
two  angels  of  salvation.  They  came,  like 
their  brother  martyrs,  with  hands  laden 
with  alms  for  the  indigent  Coreaos,  to 
devote  lovingly  their  strength  and  their 
life  to  the  happiness  of  those  who,  with- 
out knowing  them,  had  condemned  them 
by  anticipation  to  the  gibbet.  One  was 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Ferr^l,  bishop  of 
Beline;  the  other  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Daveluy,  a worthy  associate  to  so  gen- 
erous a prelate.  With  them  was  Father 
Andrew,  that  young  Corean  with  whom 
our  readers  are  already  acquainted,  hav- 
ing perused  his  travels  across  the  fro- 
zen solitudes  of  Mantchooria,  and  the  ad- 
venturous passage  of  the  Yellow  Set. 
How  DOW  are  they  united  together?  How 
are  they  conveyed  to  the  inhospitable 
shores  of  the  peninsula?  The  letters  of 
the  missionaries  will  inform  us. 

Instead  of  anticipating  details  that  will 
give  us  a just  idea  of  these  new  apostles, 
we  deem  it  expedient  to  transcribe  here 
some  lines  from  a letter  wherein  the  sod 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ferreol  discloses 
itself  without  reserve.  “ Shortly,'*  he 
wrote  in  1843,  we  shall  surmount  the 
formidable  barrier  of  the  Corean  custom- 
house ; we  shall  go  and  console  that  deso- 
late people,  wipe  away  their  tears,  heal 
their  still  reeking  wounds,  and  repair,  as 
much  as  we  are  enabled,  the  numberless 
evils  of  persecution.  We  shall  follow 
them  in  the  depth  of  the  thicket, — upon 
the  mountain  ridge;  we  shall  penetrate 
with  them  into  the  crypt,  to  offer  therein 
the  holy  Victim;  we  shall  share  with  them 
their  bread  of  tribulation ; we  shall  be 
fathers  of  the  orphans — ^we  shall  pour  in» 
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the  bosom  of  the  indigent  the  offerings  of 
our  brethren  of  Europe,  but,  above  all, 
the  spiritual  blessings  of  which  the  Divine 
mercy  has  rendered  us  the  depositories ; 


and  if  the  effusion  of  our  blood  is  neces- 
sary for  their  salvation,  God  will  also  grant 
us  the  courage  of  bowing  our  heads  be- 
neath the  axe  of  the  executioner.” 


(Selected.) 

LOST  TIME. 

1 threw  a bauble  to  the  sea, 

A billow  caught  it  hastily; 

Another  billow  quickly  came, 

Successfully  the  prixe  to  claim ; 

From  wave  to  wave,  unchecked,  it  passed. 
Till  tossed  upon  the  strand  at  last. 

Thus  glide  unto  the  unknown  shore. 

Those  golden  moments  we  deplore ; 

Those  moments  which,  not  thrown  away, 
Might  win  for  us  eternal  day. 


(Selected.) 

SOCIETY  OP  ST.  VINCENT  OP  PAUL. 


SSOCIATIONS 
formed  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  faith, 
for  the  establishment 
of  good  morals,  for 
the  practice  of  char- 
ity among  men,  have 
been  always  viewed 
with  favor  by  the 
church,  and  often- 
times have  organi- 
zations of  this  cha- 
racter been  solemnly 
approved  by  the 
church,  but  only 
when  their  princi- 
ples have  been  ex- 
amined and  found 
to  accord  with  hex’s.  When  they  are 
inconsistent  with  her  teaching,  she  either 
formally  denounces  them  individually,  or 
directs  the  attention  of  the  faithful  to 
general  roles  and  principles  by  which 


they  may  be  guided  in  particular  cases. 
Hence  every  Catholic  knows  that  those 
societies  which  are  usually  denominated 
‘•secret  societies”  are  forbidden  by  the 
church;  because,  in  order  to  become  a 
member  of  any  of  them,  a man  is  required 
to  bind  himself  by  oath,  or  some  other 
religious  obligation,  to  the  discharge  of 
duties  of  which  he  is  wholly  ignorant 
Moreover,  these  societies  are  generally  of 
an  exclusive  and  proscriptive  character, 
so  that  even  their  benevolence  is  not  such 
as  the  church  can  approve;  and  it  also 
happens  that  they  have  the  effect  of  es- 
tranging the  mind  from  the  practice  of 
what  the  church  prescribes.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  evidently  ihe  duty  of  those 
who  love  God,  his  holy  religion,  and  their 
own  souls,  to  keep  aloof  from  these  asso- 
ciations, and  not  to  suffer  themselves  to 
be  influenced  by  those  who,  under  pre- 
tence of  friendship,  would  advise  them  to 
connect  themselves  with  them.  There  is 
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a chanty  and  benevolence  which  the 
church  approves,  nay,  enforces  as  a 
Christian  duly,  and  there  are  in  the 
church,  and  of  course  approved  by  her, 
associations  which  have  for  their  object 
the  exercise  of  true  Christian  charily. 
Of  the  many  of  this  kind,  we  would  direct 
attention  to  one  in  particular,  the  “Society 
of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul.”  It  had  its  origin 
in  Paris  in  the  year  1833,  and  was  com- 
posed at  first  of  only  eight  young  students 
who  were  engaged  in  literary  discussions, 
which  were  at  limes  conducted  with  some 
degree  of  warmth.  They  conceived  the 
design,  and  formed  the  plan  of  an  associa- 
tion exclusively  Christian,  in  which  char- 
ity alone  should  preside,  and  which  should 
have  for  its  object  the  especial  honor  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  person  of 
the  poor.  It  seems  to  have  had  the  ap- 
probation of  heaven.  After  the  lapse  of 
a few  years,  it  was  introduced  into  the 
several  diocesses  of  France,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  respective  bishops;  and 
in  the  year  1841  the  society  numbered 
several  thousands.  Among  its  members, 
at  that  time,  were,  according  to  a report 
furnished  us,  “ G79  barristers  and  law 
students,  157  physicians  and  medical  stu- 
dents, 117  ecclesiastics,  89  military  men, 
24  judges,  87  artists,  153  professors  of 
Normal  schools,  20  men  of  letters,  103 
individuals  in  government  employment, 
18  chymists  and  druggists,  223  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  201  members  living 
on  their  own  means,  besides  various 
others  not  classified  above.” 

Now,  we  find  it  established  in  Italy, 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Belgium, 
Constantinople,  Mexico,  and  in  our  own 
happy  country,  where,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  it  is  also  destined  to  work  much 
good. 

A conference  was  commenced  in  New 
York  about  a year  ago,  by  the  advice 
of  the  right  reverend  bishop  of  the  diocess, 
and  has  been  aggregated  to  the  general 
conference,  or  parent  society  in  Paris,  as 
the  extract  of  a letter  from  the  president 
of  the  general  council  in  Paris  to  the 


president  of  the  conference  in  New  York 
will  show : — 

Paeis,  Mmek  18«. 

**  Dear  Sir  and  Brolhtr — A few  days 
ago  we  received  your  letter  of  February 
19th,  and  we  hasten  to  reply  to  it  We 
presented  it  to  the  general  council  in  ses- 
sion on  the  27th  inst.,  and  we  are  happy 
to  have  it  in  our  pow*er  to  announce  to 
you  that  the  aggregation  of  the  conference 
of  New  Y'ork  has  been  unanimously  pro- 
nounced ; so  that  henceforth  we  shall  be 
.united  to  you  in  prayer,  intention,  and  good 
works.  This  aggregation,  as  you  knotv, 
gives  you  the  right  of  participating  in  the 
precious  indulgences  with  which  Pope 
Gregory  XVI  has  been  pleased  to  enrich 
our  society  by  two  briefs,  one  dated 
January  lOih,  the  other  August  12ib, 
1847.”  Etc. 

The  society  is  composed  of  aclirt  and 
honorary  members.  The  conference  of 
New  Y'ork  numbers  at  the  present  lime 
twenty-five  active  members.  The  con- 
ference has  for  its  object  the  exercise  of 
charity  in  many  ways,  but  chiefly,  to 
visit  poor  families,  to  minister  to  their 
physical  wants  as  far  as  means  will  admit, 
and  at  the  same  lime  to  give  such  counsel 
for  their  spiritual  good  as  circumstances 
may  require — to  look  after  the  male 
orphans  when  they  shall  have  left  the 
asylum — to  attend  to  apprentices  and 
other  youths,  many  of  whom  it  is  well 
known  stand  in  need  of  other  admonitions 
besides  those  which  they  receive  from 
their  parents,  as  they  are  often  induced, 
by  the  force  of  bad  example  and  wicked 
company,  to  disregard  parental  authority 
and  advice — to  distribute  moral  and  reli- 
gious books.  The  vast  number  of  demor- 
alizing publications,  spread  through  the 
community,  shows  the  importance  of 
judicious  attention  to  this  duty.  Finally, 
to  be  willing  to  engage  in  any  charitable 
work  which  will  not  interfere  with  the 
chief  end  of  the  society,  and  to  which  its 
resources  will  authorize  the  members  to 
attend.  Although  the  society  is  composed 
solely  of  men,  all  may  gain  the  indul- 
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gences,  which  the  holy  father  has  been 
pleased  to  grant  to  its  benefactors,  by  con- 
tributing regularly  a certain  sum,  and 
complying  with  the  other  conditions  re- 
quired to  gain  them. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  a conference 
should  be  formed  in  erery  district  in  the 
city,  as  by  such  an  association  much  good 
will  accrue  to  the  members  themseWes, 
by  the  good  influence  they  will  exercise 
over  one  another,  and  to  those  in  whose 
favor  their  united  charity  and  zeal  may 
be  exerted. 


The  conference  meets  for  the  present 
at  the  episcopal  residence,  every  Sunday 
evening  (except  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
month)  at  5 o^clock.  The  rules  of  the 
society  will  soon  be  published.  Then  all 
will  be  enabled  to  examine  the  conditions 
required  for  membership;  the  duties  of 
the  mepnbers  aetwe  and  honorary;  condi- 
tions required  for  members  and  benefac- 
tors to  gain  the  indulgences  granted  to  the 
society.  This  is  a great  and  a good  work. 
May  it  prosper! — JV.  V,Freeman^$J<nmuU, 

J.  L.  P. 


For  the  U.  8.  Catholic  Maaasine. 

THE  ORVAL  PROPHECY. 

The  following  prediction  we  place  before  oer  readers,  ae  aeurioas  and  interesting  document,  relatlTe  to  the 
events  more  particularly  affecting  the  past,  present  and  future  destiny  of  France.  This  prediction  ian  no  aii- 
^thoritative  character  whatever,  except  that  which  each  one  may  be  disposed  to  concede  to  it,  after  examining  the 
grounds  of  ita  authenticity,  lliese  grounds,  as  stated  below,  are  entitled,  in  our  opinion,  to  at  least  a respectful  con- 
sideration. The  Jottmai  d«s  viUe$  et  des  campagne$  publislied  tlte  prophecy  in  1839,  and  nine  years  alter,  Looia 
Philippe,  as  foretold  in  the  prediction,  is  precipitated  from  his  throne,  and  the  Itorrors  of  civil  war  ensue  among 
the  French  people.  But  the  announcement  of  events  Utat  are  still  enveloped  in  the  dark  uncertainty  of  the  future, 
is  what  imparts  to  this  prophecy  its  peculiar  interest  among  the  present  generation.  It  sa3r8  that,  before  the  expi- 
ration of  ten  years  liroia  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  Paris  will  be  destroyed  by  fire;  after  Uiis,  a period  of 
prosperity  and  happiness  will  follow;  the  Bourbon  family  w'ill  rcascend  the  throne,  and  their  reign  will  l>e  cha- 
racteriKed  by  great  wisdom  and  power,  conducing  to  the  public  peace  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation  : tliree  kings  will 
be  coaverted  to  the  Catholic  faith;  England  and  Scotland  will  also  return  to  the  mother-church;  fcc.  Jf  these 
things  come  to  pass,  they  will  cootribute  in  no  small  degree  to  establish  the  claims  of  the  prophecy  of  OrvaJ,  to  he 
considered  a revelation  from  above. 


HE  prediction  known 
in  Europe  under  this 
name,  is  worthy  of 
notice  at  the  present 
time,  as  it  contains 
some  remarkable  al- 
lusions to  the  events 
actually  transpiring 
in  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  history 
of  this  prophecy  is 
thus  sketched  by  the 
Journal  des  vUUiet  des 
eampagnes,  of  the  1 8lh 
July,  1839. 

“ This  prophecy, 
which  we  were  the 
first  to  publish  in  our 


paper  of  June  20th,  and  which  has  been 


copied  by  several  other  journals,  has 
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produced  a vivid  sensation  among  our 
readers,  some  of  whom,  startled  by  its 
announcements,  have  requested  informa- 
tion respecting  its  authenticity.  The  fol- 
lowing particulars  are  what  we  are  able  to 
furnish  on  the  subject.  They  are  taken 
from  a letter  written  by  the  most  illustri- 
ous and  most  concientious  spavant  in  the 
province  of  Lorraine. 

^‘The  abbey  of  Orval,  of  the  order  of 
Citeaux,  is  situated  in  the  diocess  of  Treves, 
on  the  Luxembourg  frontier.*  When  the 
French  army,  in  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
blockaded  the  city  of  Luxembourg,  where 
Marechal  Bender  commanded  and  where 
a great  number  of  emigrants^ from  Lor- 
raine had  taken  refuge,  the  abbot  of  Or- 

• There  ii  a work  entitled,  “The  holy  mooii- 
taina  and  hilla  of  Orval  and  Clairvauj:.“  By 
Andrew  Valladier,  abbot  of  St.  Arnold  of  Metz. 
lAzemboorg,  1629,  in  4to. 
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yal  and  his  monks  arrived  in  the  place 
with  their  archives  and  olher  precious 
effects.  After  some  days,  the  abbot  in 
arranging  the  papers  which  he  had  saved, 
found  the  Previsions  of  a solitary,  printed 
in  the  year  1544,  and  attributed  to  a monk 
named  Philip  Olivarius.  Having  shown 
the  document  to  Marechal  Bender,  this 
officer  was  much  amused  at  it;  but  the 
distinguished  Frenchmen  who  were  pre- 
sent, took  copies  of  the  prophecy  which 
were  circulated  through  the  city  and  be- 
yond it.  The  death  of  Louis  XVI,  which 
is  so  clearly  announced  in  these  previsions, 
won  for  them  an  extraordinary  attention. 
The  Countess  Adele  de  Ficquelmont, 
canoness  of  Porchais,  who  had  emigrated 
with  her  father,  heard  them  read  at  the 
house  of  her  uncle  Count  de  la  Tour, 
afterwards  minister  of  war  at  Vienna. 
On  her  return  to  France  she  married 
Count  Monlhereux  Ficquelmont.  Baron  | 
M , ex-colonel  in  the  service  of  Aus- 

tria, who  was  then  in  the  garrison  at  Lux- 
embourg, heard  the  prophecy  spoken  of  at 
the  same  period,  about  the  year  179*2. 
The  Countess  Alexandrina  de  Raigecourt, 
canoness  of  St.  Louis  at  Metz,  affirms  i 
that  she  heard  it  read  in  chapter,  at  the 

time  of  the  emigration.  Mr.  D of  , 

Nancy,  knight  of  St.  Louis,  has  a copy  j 
of  it,  taken  from  the  one  which  was  in  ^ 
his  mother^s  possession  at  Luxembourg,  j 
at  the  same  period.  At  Frouard,  near  | 
Nancy,  there  is  an  aged  nun  who  also  : 
professes  to  have  a copy  of  this  prophecy.  | 
In  tine,  the  abbe  Mansuy,  vicar  general  • 
of  Verdun,  in  a letter  to  a gentleman  of  | 
Nancy,  dated  November  24,  1831,  says: 

‘ The  prevision  of  Orval  was  made  known 
to  me  by  a very  respectable  clergyman, 
who,  while  yet  a layman,  had  seen  it  at 
Orval,  at  the  period  of  the  revolution.' 
All  the  above-mentioned  persons  are 
worthy  of  credit." 

This  notice  confirms,  in  part,  what  we 
knew  before,  particularly  that  the  pro- 
phecy of  Orval,  written  in  1544,  an- 
nounced the  events  of  the  subsequent  | 
period,  but  that  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  | 


during  the  revolution,  most  of  the  copyists 
omitted  that  part  which  had  been  already 
accomplished,  transcribing  only  the  events 
which  were  to  take  place  in  future. 

Hence  the  death  of  Louis  XVI,  although 
plainly  foretold  in  the  prevision,  according 
to  the  above  letter  from  the  Jotirnal  dies 
vilUs  et  des  campapies,  is  not  alluded  to 
in  the  copies  of  it  which  we  possess  ; they 
begin  with  announcing  “ the  young  man 
from  beyond  the  sea,"  (Bonaparte,)  and 
his  expedition  to  Egypt.  J 

PROPiJECY. 

At  that  time,  a young  man  come  from 
beyond  the  sea  into  Celtic  Gaul,  will  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  strong  counsels  : but 
the  great  ones  whom  he  will  overshadow, 
will  send  him  as  a warrior  into  the  land 
of  captivity.  Victory  will  carry  him  back 
to  the  former  country.  The  sons  of  Bru-  ^ 
tus  will  be  much  astonished  at  his  ap-  | 

proach,  for  he  will  reign  and  will  take  the  i 

name  of  emperor.  Many  great  and  pow-  ; 
erful  kings  will  be  seized  wMih  fear,  and  * 

his  eagle  will  carry  off  many  sceptres  and  i 

crowns.  Footmen  and  horsemen,  carry-  ^ 

ing  the  eagle  and  blood  before  them,  and  ' 

as  numerous  as  insects  in  the  air,  will  i 

hasten  with  him  over  all  Europe,  which  i 
will  be  filled  with  astonishment  and  covered 
with  blood.  His  power  will  be  such  as  to 
make  believe  that  God  is  fighting  with 
him.  The  church  of  God,  in  her  great  j 
desolation,  will  be  somewhat  consoled,  in  ' 
seeing  her  temples  again  opened  to  her 
children,  wandering  on  every  side;  and 
God  will  be  blessed. 

But  it  is  done : the  moons  will  be  over  ;* 
the  old  man  of  Sionf  treated  with  indig- 
nity, will  cry  unto  God  ; and  behold,  the  i 
mighty  one  will  be  blinded  for  the  com- 
mission  of  sin  and  of  crime.  He  will 
leave  the  great  city  with  a magnificent 
army,  the  like  of  which  W'as  never  seen 
before ; but  never  will  the  warrior  bear 
up  against  the  state  of  the  weather : the 
third  part  and  again  the  third  part  of  his 

♦The  number  of  these  moons  whs  probably  \ 

mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the  prophecy,  which 
has  been  omitted  by  the  copyists.  I 

t The  Soyereign  Pontiff,  Pius  VII.  i 
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array  will  perish  by  ihe  cold  of  the  mighty 
Lord. 

Two  lustrums  will  now  have  passed 
since  the  period  of  desolation.  The  wi- 
dows and  orphans  will  cry  unto  God,  and 
lo!  the  great  ones  who  had  been  made 
low,  will  recover  their  strength  ; they  will 
unite  in  order  to  put  down  the  man  that 
is  so  much  feared. 

Behold,  there  now  comes,  with  warlike 
hands,  the  ancient  blood  of  ages,*  that 
will  resume  his  place  in  the  great  city. 
Then,  the  man  who  was  so  much  dreaded, 
will  go  in  deep  humiliation  to  the  country 
beyond  the  sea,  whence  he  had  come. 

God  is  great!  The  eleventh  moon  will 
not  yet  have  appeared,  and  the  bloody 
scourge  of  the  Lord  will  return  lo  the  great 
city,  and  the  ancient  blood  will  leave  it. 

God  alone  is  great ! He  loves  his  people, 
and  hales  blood.  The  fifth  moon  will  rise 
upon  many  warriors  of  the  east:  Gaul  is 
covered  with  men  and  with  instruments 
of  war.  It  is  done  with  the  man  of  the 
sea : there  comes  again  the  ancient  blood 
of  the  man  of  Cap.f 

The  will  of  God  is  for  peace,  and  may 
his  name  be  blessed ! now,  great  peace 
will  reign  in  the  country  of  Celtic  Gaul. 
The  white  flowerj  will  be  in  great  honor, 
and  the  temples  of  God  will  resound  with 
holy  canticles.  But  the  sons  of  Brutus, 
haling  the  white  flower,  succeed  in  ob- 
taining a great  influence,  which  is  very 
displeasing  lo  God,  on  account  of  those 
who  belong  to  him.  The  great  day  is 
still  much  profaned.  Notwithstanding 
this,  God  will  try  the  lestoralion  during 
eighteen  limes  ten  moons. ^ 

God  alone  is  great!  He  purifies  his 
people  by  many  tribulations,  but  the 
wicked  will  always  have  an  end.  In  that 
lime,  a great  conspiracy  will  be  secretly 
carried  on  against  the  while  flower,  by 

• The  Bourbon  family. 

t Cap  is  the  root  of  the  word  Capet.  Hugh 
Capet  was  the  founder  of  the  third  French  dy- 
nasty, which  coutinued  in  the  Bourbons. 

}The  lily  is  the  coat  of  arras  of  the  Bourbons. 

§That  is,  the  period  of  16  years,  from  the  re- 
turn of  the  Bourbons  in  1815  to  their  downfall  in 
1830. 


reprobate  societies,  and  the  poor  ancient 
blood  will  leave  the  great  city  ;*  and  the 
sons  of  Brutus  will  l)e  much  increased 
in  number.  The  servants  of  God  will 
cry  unto  him  with  earnestness ; but  God 
will  be  deaf  in  that  day,  because  he  will 
retemper  his  arrows,  to  plunge  them  soon 
into  the  breasts  of  the  wicked. 

Wo  unto  Celtic  Gaul!  The  cock  will 
blot  out  the  while  flower,  and  a man  of 
distinction  will  call  himself  king  of  the 
people,  f A great  commotion  will  ensue, 
because  the  crown  will  be  conferred  by 
the  hands  of  workmen,  who  will  have 
fought  in  the  great  city. 

God  alone  is  great!.  The  reign  of  the 
wicked  will  be  seen  to  increase : but,  let 
them  make  haste.  Behold  ! the  thoughts 
of  the  Gallic  Cell  are  clashing,  and  there 
is  a groat  division  of  sentiment.  The 
king  of  the  people  will  appear  at  first  to 
have  little  power ; nevertheless  he  will 
prevail  against  a host  of  wicked  men. 
But  he  was  not  well  sealed  on  the  throne 
and  God  casts  him  down. 

Howl,  ye  sons  of  Brutus  ! Call  fcr  the 
wild  beasts  that  are  going  to  devour  you. 
Great  God  ! what  din  of  arms  ! There  is 
not  yet  a full  number  of  moons,t  and 
many  warriors  are  coming. 

It  is  done.  The  mountain  of  God  in 
desolation  has  cried  unto  him  : the  sons 
of  Juda^  have  cried  unto  him  from  a 
foreign  land  ; and  God  no  longer  turns  a 
deaf  ear.  What  fire  accompanies  his 
arrows!  Ten  times  six  moons  and  less 
than  ten  times  another  six  moons  have 
nourished  his  anger.  Wo  to  thee,  great 
city ! Here  are  ten  kings  armed  by  the 
Lord  : but  already  has  fire  levelled  thee  to 
the  earth.^  The  virtuous  however,  among 

♦Charles  X left  Paris  in  1830,  and  all  power 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists. 

fThe  distinctness  with  which  Louis  Philii>pc 
is  here  characterized,  is  very  remarkable.  'I’hc 
cock  was  his  coat  of  arms,  and  every  body  knows 
that  his  title  was  not,  king  of  France^  but,  Aing' 
qf'  the  French. 

:|;Somc  think  that  this  full  number  is  a year, 
but  it  is  a mere  conjecture. 

§ The  royal  family,  which  among  the  Hcbrewi 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Juda. 

II  According  to  this  prediction,  Paris  will  be 
destroyed  by  fire,  before  peace  is  restored. 
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thy  people  will  not  perish,  God  has 
heard  their  prayer. 

Fire  has  purged  the  place  of  crime : the 
waters  of  the  great  rirer  hare  been  red- 
dened with  blood.  Gaul,  which  was  seen 
in  a dismembered  condition,  is  now  to  bind 
together  again  its  disjointed  parts.  God 
loves  peace.  Come,  young  prince;  quit 
the  island  of  captivity : join  the  lion  to 
the  white  flower.*  God  wills  that  which 
is  foreseen.  The  ancient  blood  of  ages  will 
yet  put  an  end  to  long  dissensions.  One 
shepherd  will  then  be  seen  in  Celtic  Gaul. 
The  man  whom  God  has  rendered  power- 
ful, will  be  firmly  established.  Peace  will 
be  the  result  of  many  wise  enactments. 
God  will  appear  to  battle  with  him,  such 
will  be  the  prudence  and  wisdom  dis- 
played by  the  descendant  of  Cap. 

Thanks,  to  the  father  of  mercy  ! The 
temples  of  itoly  Sion  resound  with  the 
praises  of  the  only  God  who  is  great 
Many  stray  sheep  will  return  to  drink 
from  the  living  stream.  Three  princes 
and  kings  will  throw  aside  the  mantle  of 
error,  and  will  be  enlightened  in  the  faith 
of  God.  Tht  tvDO  tfiirda  of  a great  people 

* An  allusion  to  the  return  of  the  Bourbon  dy- 
nasty iu  France. 


in  the  tea  teill  return  to  the  fme  /ciA.* 
Gh>d  is  still  glorified  during  fourteen  timet 
six  moons  and  six  times  thirteen  moons. 

God  alone  is  great ! The  good  is  done  j 
the  saints  are  now  to  suffer.  The  roan  of 
evil  comes  from  two  septs  : his  power  in- 
creases : the  while  flower  declines  during 
ten  times  six  moons  and  six  times  twenty 
moons,  and  disappears  forever. 

Much  evil  and  little  good  will  there  be 
in  those  days.  Many  large  cities  will  be 
destroyed.  Israel  will  be  converted  truly 
to  the  faith  of  Christ.  The  sects  and  the 
members  of  the  church  will  form  two 
parties  clearly  distinguished  from  each 
other.  It  is  done : God  alone  will  be  be- 
lieved : and  the  third  part  of  Gaul  and 
yet  the  third  part  and  a half  will  have  lost 
all  faith,  as  well  as  other  people.  Already 
have  six  times  three  moons  and  four  times 
five  moons  elapsed,  and  the  last  age  has 

commenced God  combats  by 

means  of  his  two  servants,  and  the  eril 
man  has  the  advantage.  But  it  is  done; 
the  Almighty  raises  up  a wall  of  fire  that 
obscures  my  vision,  and  I see  nothing 
more.  May  he  be  blessed  forever.  Amen.” 

•The  conreriion  of  Eugland  and  SeoUaad  ii 
here  clearly  aiinouDoed. 


(Selected.) 

DEATH  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  PARIS. 


H E archbishop  of  Paris,  j 
accompanied  by  two  of  his  i 
grand  vicars,  MM.  Jac-  i 
quemet  and  Ravinet,  went  j 
00  Sunday  of  his  own  ac- 
cord to  General  Cavaignac, 
at  the  Palais  Bourbon,  where  he  has  I 
esiablished  his  head  quarters.  He  offered  : 
himself  to  go  among  the  insurgents,  as 
the  bearer  of  words  of  peace  to  them,  and 
to  place  himself  and  his  clergy  at  the  ser-  | 
vice  of  the  republic.  General  Cavaignac  j 
immediately  gave  orders  that  every  facility  ' 
should  be  given  to  the  venerable  prelate,  I 


who,  accompanied  by  his  colleagues, 
went  immediately  to  the  barricades,  car- 
rying with  him  General  Cavaignac^s 
proclamation  to  the  insurgents.  Three 
members  of  the  national  assembly,  MM. 
Larabit,  Galli  Cazalet,  and  Druet-Des- 
vaux,  volunteered  to  accompany  him.  On 
his  way  citizens  and  soldiers  fell  on  their 
knees  begging  his  blessing,  but  entreating 
him  not  to  proceed.  He  replied  that  his 
duly  led  him  to  risk  his  life,  and  he  kep^ 
repealing — Bonus  antem  pastor  dot  vUene 
suam  pro  ovihus  tuis.  He  paased  several 
ambulances  on  the  way,  where  he  entered 
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in  and  blessed  the  wounded.  On  his  ar- 
riyal  at  the  formidable  barricade  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the  archbishop  and 
his  grand  vicars  advanced  to  speak  to  the 
insurgents.  A man  in  a blouse  preceded 
him  with  a branch  in  token  of  peace. 
Thearchbishop  appeared  on  the  barricade ; 
the  combatants  hesitated  and  paused  for 
some  moments.  A good  deal  of  alterca- 
tion took  place  between  the  insurgents 
and  the  citizens,  when  unfortunately  the  j 
former  were  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  the 
beat  of  a drum.  They  thought  that  the 
attack  was  about  to  recommence;  some 
shots  were  discharged  on  both  sides,  and 
unhappily  one  of  the  balls  struck  the  j 
archbishop,  who  immediately  fell.  A 
faithful  servant,  who  had  secretly  follow-  , 
ed  the  party,  took  the  archbishop  up,  and  | 
was  himself  wounded  the  same  moment 
in  the  side.  Some  of  the  insurgents  went 
immediately  to  the  assistance  of  the  ven- 
erable prelate,  who  was  carried  to  the 
hospital  of  duinze  Vingts.  On  his  way 
there  he  was  escorted  by  some  gardes  | 
mobiles.  The  physiognomy  of  one  of 
those  brave  lads  had  struck  him,  having 
seen  him  fight  and  disarm  his' enemy, 
after  being  wounded  several  times.  Call- 
ing him  to  his  side,  he  had  strength  . 
enough  left  to  raise  his  arms,  and  taking  | 
a little  wooden  crucifix  attached  to  a black  j 
collar  which  he  had,  he  gave  it  to  the  | 
young  hero,  saying  to  him,  “Never  quit  ! 

this  cross lay  it  on  your  heart,  j 

it  will  make  you  happy. Francis  De-  j 
lavrigniere,  such  was  his  name,  swore,  I 
with  his  hands  joined,  and  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer,  ever  to  preserve  this  precious 
souvenir  of  the  dying  prelate.  The  holy 
prelate  did  not  for  a moment  lose  his 
Christian  serenity.  »Scarcely  had  his  vi- 
car general,  M.  Jacquemet,  rejoined  him,  I 
when  he  asked  him,  as  a friend,  whether  , 
his  wound  was  very  serious.  “ It  is  very 
serious.”  “ Is  my  life  in  danger?”  “ It 
is  in  danger.”  “Well!”  said  the  arch- 
bishop, “ blessed  be  God,  and  may  he 
accept  the  sacrifice  which  I offer  him 
anew  for  the  welfare  of  this  erring  people. 

39*  ‘ 


May  my  death  serve  to  expiate  the  faults 
I have  committed  in  my  episcopate!” 
Then,  recollecting  himself,  he  made  his 
confession,  and  received  some  time  after- 
wards extreme  unction,  maintaining,  in 
the  midst  of  unspeakable  suffering,  all  his 
presence  of  mind,  a satisfaction  full  of 
simplicity  and  grandeur  at  having  done 
his  duty.  “Life  is  so  little,”  he  often 
said,  “ w^hal  remained  of  it  for  me  was 
insignificant;  I have  sacrificed  but  little 
for  God,  for  men  created  after  his  image, 
and  redeemed  by  his  blood.”  On  Monday 
the  archbishop  was  taken  from  the  Gluinze 
Vingts,  and  carried  home  upon  a litter, 
hastily  made  of  some  pieces  of  wood,  his 
face  and  body  covered  over  with  a sheet. 
He  arrived  at  his  house,  in  the  He  de  St. 
Louis,  at  one  o’clock  precisely.  The 
mournful  procession  was  composed  of 
some  of  the  national  guard,  with  a colonel 
at  their  head,  the  doctor  Cazol,  two  mili- 
tary surgeons,  the  cure  of  St.  Antoine, 
and  a few  servants.  A large  body  of 
ecclesiastics  awaited  its  arrival,  in  the 
court  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace.  The 
archbishop  was  carried  up  to  his  chamber 
upon  the  litter,  and  placed  upon  his  bed. 
Here,  for  the  first  time,  when  they  took 
away  the  sheet  which  covered  him,  could 
he  see  the  repressed  and  struggling  tears, 
which  overflowed  the  hearts  of  all  around 
him.  The  nature  of  the  wound  left 
no  expectation  of  his  recovery,  there 
was  nothing  left  but  the  faint  hopes 
which  always  attend  upon  wishes,  aflec- 
tions,  and  sorrows.  The  day  before 
he  visited  General  Cavaignac,  the  arch- 
bishop had  said  to  his  vicars  general: 
“ It  is  the  sacrifice  of  my  life,  and  I have 
made  it.”  God  has  indeed  received  the 
offering,  and  marked  it  with  the  seal  of 
reality.  It  was  fitting  that  the  blood  of 
France,  the  blood  which  has  been  shed 
by  so  many  noble  hearts  devoted  to  their 
country,  should  flow  also  from  the  heart 
of  a priest  and  a pontiflT  in  the  same  heroic 
cause.  In  all  times  this  would  have 
seemed  meet  and  fitting,  how  much  more 
at  a time  like  this,  during  a revolution 
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which  has  shown  itself  in  so  wonderful  a 
manner,  the  jealous  guardian  of  all  things 
consecrated  to  God.  The  church  of  Paris 
owed  something  to  the  universal  respect 
which  has  protected  her  during  four 
months,  and  the  church  of  Paris  has  paid 
her  debt,  she  has  given  the  recompense, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  man  to  reward 
actions  which  have  God  alone  for  their 
end  and  object.  God  will  do  the  rest. 
He  sees  our  miseries,  and  he  knows  our 
hearts.  In  the  scale  of  his  infinite  mercy 
he  will  weigh  the  blood  of  our  fathers  and 
our  brothers  j the  blood  of  the  young  men 
cut  off  by  civil  war  in  the  joy  of  their 
youth ; the  blood  of  the  brave  soldiers, 
who  had  hoped  to  lay  down  their  lives  on 
holier  battle  fields ; the  blood,  in  fine,  of 
the  venerated  pontiff,  who  has  received 
the  stroke  of  death,  in  proclaiming  the 
word  of  peace.  Yes,  it  is  our  faith  and 
our  trust,  that  this  latest  and  most  illustri-  j 
ous  victim,  will  terminate  while  it  crowns 
the  holocaust  of  blood.  From  the  height 
of  the  barricade  whereon  he  was  struck  j 
down,  the  archbishop  of  Paris  has  breathed  I 
for  France,  and  for  our  city,  prayers  ! 
which  will  be  breathed  on  high.  Already  ' 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  has  opened  its 
formidable  gates,  the  guns  are  silent,  and 
sounds  of  hope  and  peace  succeed  to  the 
sounds  of  death  and  despair.  A nd  before 
be  consummates  his  sacrifice,  if  our 
prayers  and  tears  may  not  prevent  its 


fulfilment,  the  murdered  prelate  will 
behold  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  will 
be  encouraged  to  hope  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  prayer  which  was  his 
first  exclamation,  when  he  found  himself 
in  his  own  house,  in  the  midst  of  bis 
friends : ‘‘  May  we  never  see  another  civil 
war.^^ 

On  Tuesday  night,  at  eight  o’clock,  the 
president  read  to  the  assembly  the  follow- 
ing letter : Monseigneur,  the  archbishop 
of  Paris,  died  to-day,  at  4 o’clock,  P.  M. 
The  venerable  prelate  had  lost  all  con- 
sciousness last  night  at  eight  o’clock,  but 
recovered  his  senses  a few  moments  before 
he  expired,  and  was  able  to  address  his 
clergy.  He  left  them,  as  a farewell,  the 
recommendation  to  redoubled  zeal  and 
I self-denial  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
holy  mission,  and  to  pray  God  that  his 
blood  might  be  the  last  shed  in  France 
under  such  cruel  circumstances.”  This 
comnaunieation  was  received  with  the 
most  solemn  silence. 

The  following  decree  was  passed  by  the 
national  assembly  on  Wednesday,  to  ex- 
press their  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris  : “ The  national  assembly 
regards  as  a duty,  to  proclaim  the  senti- 
ment of  religious  gratitude  and  profound 
affliction  which  it  feels  for  the  devoted- 
ness which  the  archbishop  of  Paris 
showed,  and  for  his  death,  so  holy  and  so 
heroic.” — Univers  and  Ere  JVbuv. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


DOMESTIC. 

Archdiocess  of  Baltimore. — Ordina- 
tion.— Juljr  12th,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary’s 
seminary,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Eccles- 
ton  conferred  the  holy  order  of  priesthood  on 
the  Rev.  James  Lawrence,  who  had  been 
ordained  subdeacon  and  deacon  on  the  two 
preceding  days.  Rev.  Mr.  Lawrence,  at  the 
request  of  the  bishop  of  Riciiinond,  has  re- 
ceived an  exeat  from  the  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop. and  will  exercise  the  holy  ministry  at 
Wheeling,  Va. 


Ordination, — In  the  chapel  of  Geoigetown, 
on  the  21st,  22d  and  23d  July,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  made  respectively  subdea- 
coiis,  deacons  and  priests.  Anthony  Ciampii 
Angelas  Paresci,  Basil  Pacciarini,  Charles 
King,  John  McGuigan,  Eugene  Vetroinile» 
Peter  Millar,  Louis  Vigilante — of  the  Society 
of  Jesus. 

Laying  the  Comer  Slone.—On  Sunday,  July 
16th,  the  corner  slone  of  a church  to  be  erected 
at  Fikesville,  eight  miles  from  Baltimore,  was 
blessed  and  laid  by  the  Rev.  Alexias  BJder, 
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assisted  by  other  clergymen.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
White  preached  on  the  occasion.  The  Cath- 
olics  of  this  vicinity  have  displayed  a very 
commendable  zeal  in  undertaking  the  erection 
of  this  church,  which  will  not  only  adbrd  to 
themselves  increased  facilities  for  the  practice 
of  their  religion,  but  will  be  likely  to  diti'use 
the  blessings  of  Catholicity  in  a neighborhood, 
where,  until  now,  it  has  been  little  known. 
The  Catholics  about  Pikesville,  though  few  in 
number,  have  entered  upon  this  good  work  in 
the  hope  that  their  brethren  of  the  faith  in 
Baltimore  and  elsewhere  will  assist  them,  in 
view  of  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
tlie  erection  of  a church  in  this  place. 

Diocess  of  New  Orleans. — Dedication^ 
4rc. — On  Sunday,  June  18th,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Blanc  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God, 
the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  N.  Orleans, 
which  has  been  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Ger* 
man  Catholics. — Prop.  Cath. 

On  the  20th  June,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Blanc 
blessed  the  new  chapel  of  the  Ladies  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael. 
This  chapel  is  90  feet  long  by  50  in  width. 
The  following  day  he  gave  confirmation  to  forty 
persons,  mostly  pupils  of  the  academy. — Ibid. 

Confirmation. — On  the  25th  June,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Blanc  administered  the  sacrament 
of  confirmation  to  70  persons,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Patrick,  New  Orleans. — Ibid. 

Diocess  of  Cincinnati. — Confirmation. 
The  sacrament  of  confirmation  was  adminis- 
tered on  last  Sunday,  June  18th,  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Purcell,  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  The  number  confirmed  was  two 
hundred  ond  ten,  of  whom  nine  were  converts 
_six  Germans  and  three  Americans. — Caih. 
Telegraph. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Purcell  confirmed 
twenty-eight  persons,  of  whom  fourteen  were 
pupils  of  the  Academy,  in  the  convent  chapel 
of  the  Ursulines  on  Corpus  Christ!  morning, 
June  22d. 

On  Sunday,  25th  June,  the  bishop,  assisted 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Butler,  pastor,  and  Rev. 
Messrs.  Cheymol,  and  Patchowski,  adminis- 
tered confirmation  to  fifty-one  persons  in  St. 
Patrick’s  church,  Fayetteville.  And  between 
four  and  five  o’clock,  P.  M.,  of  the  same  day, 
he  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  large  and  beau- 
tiful church  to  be  erected  under  the  invocation 
of  St,  Paul,  the  apostle,  on  the  site  lately  pur- 
chased from  Col.  Pendleton,  at  the  bead  of 
Broadway  street,  Ciucinnati. — Ibid. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  U.  S.  Catholic  Magazine. 
Fisii  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  to  the  West, 
St.  JosKPn’t,  Perry  Co.j  Ohio. 

Rev.  Sir, 

The  Faithful  of  this  vicinity  were  highly 
gratified  by  a recent  visit  from  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  who,  on  his  way 
to  the  far  west,  was  kind  enough  to  spend 
some  eight  or  nine  days  in  our  midst.  No 
sooner  was  it  rumored  that  the  illustrious 
prelate  was  approaching  the  town  of  Somer- 
set, than  the  citizens  of  every  denomination 
manifested  great  anxiety  to  greet  him  with  a 
cordial  welcome.  On  entering  the  town,  ac- 
companied by  Very  Rev.  N.  D.  Young,  the 
Archbishop  was  met,  and  escorted  to  the 
church  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  by  the 
talented  band  of  Somerset,  under  the  direction 
of  their  able  leader,  Mr.  Handwerker.  As 
the  venerable  prelate  approached  the  church, 
the  young  ladies  of  St.  Mary’s  female  aca- 
demy, clad  in  purest  white,  formed  in  pro- 
cession before  him,  two  young  children  strew- 
ing his  path  with  beautiful  fiowers.  At  the 
portal  of  the  church,  the  Archbishop  was 
presented  with  a neatly  arranged  bouquet,  and 
addressed  in  a handsome  manner  by  one  of 
the  young  ladies.  The  Most  Rev.  Prelate 
appeared  greatly  moved,  and  testified  in  an 
elegant  response  to  the  address,  the  grateful 
emotions  of  a truly  paternal  heart  at  the  re- 
spect and  honor  shown  to  religion  in  his 
humble  person.  All  then  entered  the  church ; 
the  soul  stirring  strains  of  the  beautiful  “Te 
Deum”  burst  from  the  choir,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  archbishop  imparted 
his  solemn  benediction  and  dismissed  the 
audience. 

The  sisterhood  and  academy  of  St.  Mary’s 
were  next  visited  by  the  archbishop,  who  was 
greatly  pleased  to  behold  the  manifest  evi- 
dences of  care  and  solicitude  bestowed,  by  the 
good  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic,  on  the  religious 
deportment  and  mental  cultivation  of  the 
young  ladies  of  this  institution.  Towards 
evening  the  worthy  prelate,  accompanied  by 
Very  Rev.  N.  D.  Young,  proceeded  to  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Joseph’s,  two  miles  from  Somerset. 
Here  he  was  received  with  all  that  impressive 
solemnity  prescribed,  in  the  Dominican  cere- 
monial, for  the  reception  of  illustrious  person- 
ages. Having  been  addressed  in  a beautiful 
discourse  by  one  of  the  students,  the  distin- 
guished prelate  expressed  the  satisfaction  it 
afforded  him  to  see  religion  in  this  place  in  so 
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flourishing  a condition,  and,  in  words  of  hea- 
venly unction,  he  exhorted  all  to  continual 
perseverance  in  promoting  the  honor  and 
glory  of  God. 

On  the  feast  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  the 
archbishop  celebrated  pontifically  in  St.  Jo- 
seph’s church,  when  two  of  the  brethren, 
Dominic  Noon  and  Raymond  Cleary,  received 
tonsure  and  minor  orders,  two  others,  viz.,  Al- 
bertus  Bokel  and  Vincent  Daly  were  ordained 
subdeacons,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ryan  was 
promoted  to  the  holy  order  of  priesthood.  The 
archbishop  delivered  an  eloquent  and  lucid 
discourse  on  the  occasion.  In  the  after- 
noon the  most  reverend  prelate  assisted  at 
solemn  vespers,  and  gave  the  benediction  of 
the  blessed  sacrament.  On  Monday  following 
Trinity  Sunday,  at  early  mass,  the  archbishop 
conferred  the  holy  order  of  deaconship  on  Rev. 
Albertus  Bokel  and  Vincent  Daly,  and  on 
Tuesday  morning  the  same  reverend  gentle- 
men were  promoted  to  the  sublime  dignity  of 
the  priesthood. 

On  Wednesday  the  venerable  prelate  cele- 
brated mass  in  the  beautiful  church  of  St. 
Patrick’s,  eight  miles  from  Somerset,  lately 
erected  through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
Rev.  F.  O’Brien,  the  present  pastor.  On 
Thursday,  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  he  con- 
ferred the  sacrament  of  confirmation  in  the 
church  of  the  Dominican  Sisters,  in  Somerset, 
on  14  persons,  principally  young  ladies  of  the 
institution,  some  of  whom  were  converts,  and 
on  that  day  received  their  first  communion 
from  the  hands  of  the  archbishop. 

The  most  reverend  prelate  assisted  at  last 
mass  in  Holy  Trinity  church,  and  there,  with 
all  that  grace  and  dignity  so  peculiar  to  him, 
delivered  one  of  the  most  able  and  eloquent 
discourses,  on  the  real  presence  of  our  divine 
Redeemer  in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist, 
that  had  ever  been  listened  to  within  those 
walls.  In  the  afternoon  the  archbishop  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  to  Detroit,  being  accom- 
panied for  some  distance  by  Very  Revl  F. 
Young.  Many  a fervent  prayer,  poured  forth 
to  the  father  of  lights,  besought  upon  him  the 
guidance  of  heaven,  upon  his  departure  from 
amongst  us. 

Long  will  the  name  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Eccleston  be  revered  by  the  faithful  of  this 
vicinity ; never  will  the  Catholics  of  Perry 
county  forget  the  meekness  and  benignity  of 
our  good  archbishop.  May  God  preserve  him 
iiany  years.  Aoatho. 


C:myir7Ra/tbfi.-SeTenty-€ightpersoM,  chiefly 
students  of  the  college,  were  confirmed  in  St. 
Xavier  church  on  Sunday  morning,  July  16— 
among  whom  were  several  converts.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  confirmation  was  ad- 
ministered in  St.  Stephen’s,  Hamilton. — CatA. 
Telegraph. 

Diocess  or  Vincennes.— St.  Augustine’s 
church,  Fort  Wayne,  at  the  request  of  the 
Very  Rev.  Administrator  of  the  diocess  of 
Vincennes,  was  visited  by  the  bishop  of  Cin- 
cinnati, on  the  second  Sunday  of  July.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  persons 
confirmed.  Among  the  confirmed  were  four 
young  Indian  girls,  of  whom  two  or  three  are 
grand-  children  of  the  chief  Richard  ville,  whose 
mortal  remains  are  interred  near  the  church, 
under  a splendid  monument  of  white  marble, 
erected  by  his  numerous  descendants.  The 
congregation  of  St.  Augustine’s  is  attended  by 
Rev.  Messrs.  Benoit  and  Faller,  and  consists 
of  about  2,500  souls.  The  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence have  an  excellent  boarding  and  day 
school  in  this  town  ; and  there  are  free  schoob 
also  established,  for  children  of  both  sexes. 
We  were  surprised  and  gratified  at  finding 
Catholic  establishments  so  complete  in  this 
town,  which,  in  this  respect,  might  well  serve 
as  a model  for  the  imitation  of  larger  and  older 
cities.  A remarkable  phenomenon  of  thb 
place,  is  the  sight  of  three  bona  Jidt,  undis- 
guised, Catholic  crosses,  surmounting  church 
edifices.  One,  of  course,  on  the  Catholic 
church — but  also  one  on  the  Presbyterian 
church,  whose  pastor  is  the  son  of  our  Dr. 
Beecher,  the  eloquent  denouncer  of  the  abor- 
tive creed-makers  of  Loudon — and  tbe  third 
on  the  church  of  the  Lutherans. 

Eighteen  of  the  students  of  the  university 
of  Notre  Dame  du  lac.  South  Bend,  were  con- 
firmed by  the  same  prelate,  in  the  chapel  of 
the  college  congregation,  on  the  6th  of  July. 
The  premiums  were  also  distributed  by  him 
at  the  commencement,  which  was  held  on  the 
4th.  This  institution,  under  the  direction  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Sorin,  superior  of  the  society  of  St. 
Joseph,  in  the  United  States,  is  steadily  in- 
creasing in  usefulness  and  in  public  estima- 
tion. The  following  sketch  of  the  origin  and 
present  condition  of  the  brotherhood,  may  be 
interesting. 

The  brothers  of  St.  Joseph  were  founded  in 
France  in  1821,  at  Mons,  by  the  saintly  priest 
Rev.  Mr.  Dujarier,  a canon  of  tbe  cathedral 
in  that  city.  In  1834,  Rev.  Mr.  Dujarier  was 
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nicceeded  by  the  Rev.  B.  Moreau,  who  gave 
the  brothers  written  constitutions,  and  formed 
them  into  a religious  community,  with  the 
ordinary  vows  of  obedience,  chastity,  and 
poverty.  They  count  already  in  France  up- 
wards of  200  members,  and  80  establishments  ; 
in  Algiers  6 members  and  4 establishments; 
in  Lower  Canada  12  members  and  4 establish- 
ments; in  Indiana  32  members  and  7 estab- 
lishments. Their  end  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine. 
They  devote  themselves  chiefly  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  poor  children.  Besides,  they  have  at 
Notre  Daine  du  lac,  a Manual-Labor  school 
chartered  by  tiic  legislature  of  the  state,  in 
which  are  taught  by  the  brothers,  the  most 
useful  trades — as  those  of  tailor,  shoemaker, 
carpenter,  blacksmith,  and  locksmith, — to 
young  orphans  of  at  least  12  years  of  age. 
They  intend,  as  soon  as  possible,  forming  in 
some  large  city,  an  establishment  of  the  same 
kind.  Candidates  for  the  order  may  be  re- 
ceived among  them  from  16  to  36  years  of  age. 
Besides  teachers  and  mechanics,  common  good 
laborers  may  also  be  made  useful  members  in 
that  community.  They  are  directed  by  the 
priests  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

The  university  of  Notre  Dame  du  lac,  is  so 
called  from  a small  and  beautiful  lake  belong- 
ing to  the  college  property,  consisting  of  900 
acres  of  land  of  superior  quality.  The  lake 
abounds  in  fish,  and  immense  beds  of  marl  to 
the  depth  of  25  feet  on  its  margin,  which  is 
burned  into  lime,  and  meets  a ready  sale  at  26 
cents  a bushel , and  is  used  also  for  manure — 
aflbrds  a resource  for  the  brotherhood,  which 
seems  quite  providential.  On  a little  island, 
or  highland,  approached  by  a causeway  thrown 
over  the  lake,  stands  the  noviceship,  embo- 
somed in  woods.  The  site,  the  style  of  the 
modest  buildings,  and  the  land  and  water 
scenery  around,  recall  to  mind  what  one  reads 
of  the  romanHc  sanctuaries  of  the  primitive 
and  middle  ages. — Caih.  Telegraph. 

Diocess  of  N.  York. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Hughes  has  condescended,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Freem.  Journal,  to  answer  the  letters  of 
Kirwan.  Though  this  notorious  adversary  of 
the  catholic  church  is  highly  honored  by  the 
notice  taken  of  him  by  the  bishop,  he  will 
be  too  sadly  used  up,  we  think,  to  set  much 
value  the  distinction  which  he  has  acquired. 

The  Freeman’s  Journal  is  now  under  the 
editorial  management  of  Mr.  Me  Masters.  We 
wish  him  success  in  his  new  career. 


Diocess  op  Albany. — Laying  the  Comer 
Stone. — We  learn  from  the  Freem.  Journal^ 
that  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  cathedral  of 
Albany  was  recently  laid  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
McCloskey,  assisted  by  a number  of  clergy- 
men, and  amidst  a large  concourse  of  specta- 
tors. The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes  preached 
on  the  occasion. 

Through  the  Calk.  Herald  we  learn  that  the 
cornerstone  of  St.  Peter’s  church,  W.  Troy, 
was  also  recently  blessed  and  laid  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  McCloskey.  This  church  is  to  be 
erected  on  the  site  of  one  that  was  destroyed 
by  fire  last  winter. 

Diocess  of  Philadelphia. — Ordination. 
On  Saturday  in  Ember  week.  Bishop  Kenrick 
had  an  ordination  in  his  domestic  chapel,  and 
promoted  to  the  holy  order  of  subdeaconship 
Messrs.  John  Longhran  and  Hugh  McMahon, 
students  of  the  theological  seminary,  and 
Ambrose  Augustin  Mullen,  O.  S.  A.,  and  to 
the  holy  order  of  deaconship,  Patrick  Staunton, 
O.  8.  A. 

The  Archbishop  elect  of  St.  Louis,  at  the 
request  of  the  bishop  of  Philadelphia,  con- 
ferred the  holy  order  of  priesthood  on  Rev* 
John  Loughran,  and  Hugh  McMahon,  on 
Sunday,  July  16,  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  John. 
He  also  preached  on  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
and  after  vespers  on  the  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin. — Caih.  Herald. 

Confirmation.— On  Trinity  Sunday  Bishop 
Kenrick  gave  confirmation  in  St.  Francis 
Xavier’s  church  to  forty-five  persons. 

Last  Sunday  (2d  after  Pentecost,)  the 
bishop  of  Philadelphia  visited  the  church  of 
St.  Joachim,  Frankfort,  and  confirmed  sixty 
persons. 

Diocess  of  Boston. — On  the  feast  of  St. 
Aloysiiis,  21st  June,  the  Rt.  Rev.  bishop  of 
the  diocess,  administered  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation  at  the  college  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
to  18  pupils  of  the  institution. — Catholic  Ob- 
server. 

On  Sunday  last  June  25th  the  right  reverend 
bishop  administered  the  sacrament  of  confir- 
mation in  St.  John’s  church.  East  Cambridge, 
to  150  persons,  of  W’hora  40  were  adults. 

On  Thursday  last  June  29,  the  right  re- 
verend bishop,  administered  the  sacrament  of 
confirmation  in  the  cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  to  six  hundred  and  ninety-eight  per- 
sons, of  whom  about  one  hundred  were  adults. 
On  the  same  day,  the  great  majority  of  the 
children  who  were  confirmed,  made  their  first 
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communion.  The  ceremony  was  one  of  the 
most  imposing  we  have  ever  witnessed. 

On  Sunday,  ISth  June,  feast  of  the  Most 
Holy  Trinity,  St.  George’s  church,  Saxonville, 
was  solemnly  dedicated  to  Almighty  God. 
The  ceremony  of  the  bles.sing  was  performed 
by  the  right  reverend  bishop  of  the  diocess. 
Rev.  Messrs.  Williams  and  O’Brien,  of  the 
cathedral,  assisted  as  deacons  of  honor.  The 
mass  was  sung  by  Rev.  J.  Boyce,  of  Worces- 
ter. After  the  Gospel,  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Ryder 
preached  in  his  most  eloquent  strain.  At  the 
end  of  the  mass  the  bishop  also  addressed  the 
congregation,  lauding  them  for  what  they  had 
already  done,  and  exhorting  them  to  persevere 
in  their  elforts  for  the  advancement  of  religion 
and  in  their  love  for  the  house  ol  God.  Rev. 
George  T.  Riordan,  pastor  of  Saxonville,  has 
labored  with  great  energy  and  great  success  in 
the  noble  work  of  finishing  St.  George’s 
church,  which  is  a credit  alike  to  his  good 
taste  and  his  zeal. 

On  Sunday  last,  2d  July,  the  right  reverend 
bishop  administered  the  sacrament  of  confir- 
mation in  St.  Patrick’s  church,  Northampton 
street,  to  seventy-four  persons, — principally 
youths. — Ibid, 

DfocEss  OF  Pittsburg. — Religious  Pro- 
fession.— On  Saturday,  the  feast  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  Miss  Jane  Agnes  O’Gorman,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  David  O’Gorman,  Esq,  of 
Fermoy,  in  the  county  Cork,  made  her  reli- 
gious profession  as  a Sister  of  Mercy,  under 
the  name  of  Sisler\  Mary  Aloysius.  This 
solemn  ceremony  took  place  in  the  cathedral, 
in  presence  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  O’Connor  and 
several  cjergymen  of  the  city  and  neighboring 
diocesses.  The  bishop  preached  on  the  occa- 
sion.— Pittsburg  Catholic. 

On  Sunday,  25th  ult.,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  O’Con- 
nor, accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Devitt  of 
Philadelphia,  laid  the  corner  stone  of  a church 
at  Sharpsburgh,  about  five  miles  from  this  city. 
A very  large  concourse  attended,  and  were 
addressed  by  the  bishop. — Ibid. 

Another  New  Church. — Last  Sunday  after- 
noon, July  16,  the  corner  stone  of  St.  Mi- 
chael’s church,  in  Birmingham,  was  blessed 
and  laid  by  the  bishop.  A large  concourse 
of  persons  attended,  and  were  addressed  in 
English  and  German.  The  church  will  be 
completed  this  fall.  It  will  be  fifty  feet  by 
ninety. — Ibid. 

Diocess  or  Detroit. — Dedication. — The 
solemn  dedication  of  the  cathedral  of  Detroit 


took  place  on  the  29th  ult,  the  festival  of  the 
Apostles  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  in  whose  me- 
mory it  is  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God. 
The  ceremony  commenced  at  an  early  hour 
by  a procession  of  the  clergy  and  people  from 
the  church  of  St.  Anne.  During  that  part  of 
the  consecration  which  takes  place  before  the 
admission  of  the  people,  the  Very  Rev.  B. 
O’Reilly,  V.  G.  of  the  bishop  of  Buffalo,  de- 
livered a discourse  to  the  congregation  outside 
the  church.  The  Most  Rev.  the  Archbishop 
of  Baltimore  performed  the  ceremony  of  con- 
secration with  that  grace  and  dignity  for  which 
he  is  remarkable.  He  was  assisted  therein  by 
the  bishops  of  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  the 
right  reverend  administrator  of  the  diocess  of 
Detroit.  The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kenrick  arrived 
during  the  ceremony,  immediately  before  the 
high  mass,  at  wdiich  he  and  the  other  bishops 
assisted  in  cope  and  mitre.  Immediately  after 
the  Gospel  the  bishop  of  Buffalo  delivered  a 
learned  and  eloquent  discourse,  explanato^ 
of  the  solemn  rite  of  consecration.  After  mass 
the  bishop  and  clergy  returned  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  church  of  St.  Ann.  The  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Kenrick,  of  St.  Louis,  preached  at 
vespers.  The  new  cathedral  of  Detroit  is  one 
of  our  largest  churches,  being  160  feet  long  by 
80  feet  wide.  Its  interior  is  divided  into  nave 
and  aisles  by  a double  row  of  columns;  and 
its  erection  is  highly  creditable  to  tlie  zeal  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Lefevere,  the  administrator 
of  the  diocess,  as  also  to  the  liberality  of  the 
Catholics  of  his  charge. — Catholic  Herald. 

Our  Commencements. — All  our  Catholic 
institutions  of  learning  have  now  suspended 
their  classical  exercises  for  the  term  of  vaca- 
tion, to  allow  the  students  on  opportunity  of 
relaxing  their  minds,  and  recruiting  them- 
selves for  the  continuation  of  their  studies. 
Our  colleges  and  academies  all  appear  to  be 
in  a very  flourishing  condition,  and  yield  to  no 
educational  establishments  in  the  country,  in 
point  of  effectiveness  in  cultivating  the  mind, 
and,  what  is  far  more  important,  in  imparting 
that  moral  culture  which  is  the  essential  part 
of  education,  and  without  which  the  moet 
profound  and  varied  knowledge  would  be 
much  more  injurious  than  beneficial  to  the 
possessor  and  to  society  at  large.  There  is 
one  thing  which  must  strike  cvciy  attentive 
observer  with  peculiar  force  in  refei^nc*  to 
our  Catholic  schools  of  learning:  it  is 
rapidity  with  which  they  spring  up  from  youth 
to  maturity  of  age.  Scarcely  if  « 
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academy  opened  under  the  direction  of  any  of 
our  religious  orders,  or  a college  commenced 
under  the  management  of  clerical  corporations, 
than  these  institutions  make  gigantic  strides 
in  the  path  of  usefulness,  and  take  their  stand 
almost  at  once  among  the  most  prosperous 
establishments  in  our  country,  for  the  dilfusion 
^of  knowledge  and  the  implanting  of  virtuous 
sentiments  in  the  youthful  heart.  While  this 
is  a consoling  redection  fo  the  Catholic,  it  is  a 
blessing  to  the  nation  at  large,  whose  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  solid  training,  which  it  is  the  object 
of  our  literary  institutions  to  impart. 

Pleasure  ExcuasioNs.—These  excursions 
have  been  very  numerous  this  season  in  Balti- 
more, and  seem  to  be  no  leas  profitable  than 
agreeable.  They  have  been  resorted  to,  with 
success,  we  understand,  for  a variety  of  lauda- 
ble objects.  It  is  a very  pleasant  mode  of 
contributing  one*s  mite  to  a good  object ; the 
contribution,  we  think,  is  returned  with  usury. 

Youxg  Catholics*  Friend  Society.— 
The  auDual  pleasure  excursion  of  this  society 
came  off  on  Thursday,  July  27th.  About  2 
o’clock,  P.  M.  the  steamboat,  containing  from 
five  to  six  hundred  persons,  left  the  wharf  and 
proceeded  to  Annapolis,  where  most  of  the 
party  landed,  and  after  visiting  the  state-house 
and  other  parts  of  the  city,  retraced  their 
course  homewards.  In  returning  a violent 
thunder-storm  arose,  which  contributed  in 
some  degree  to  mar  the  enjoyments  of  the 
evening,  but  with  this  exception,  every  thing 
passed  off  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
The  company  was  very  agreeable,  and,  with 
the  music  and  refreshments  that  were  intro- 
duced, formed  one  of  the  most  pleasant  parties 
that  could  be  desired  for  such  an  occasion. 
As  the  company  left  the  boat,  about  1 1 o’clock, 
and  diverged  to  their  homes,  we  could  not  but 
recall  with  commendation  tho  very  praise- 
worthy object  of  this  excursion,  which  leads 
us  to  hope  that  it  will  be  continued  every  year. 
It  is  something  more  than  mere  relaxation  and 
refreshment  of  the  mind  and  body,  which 
prompts  this  tour  of  pleasure,  although  this 
would  be  a very  important  end  to  be  attained 
during  the  summer  beats;  the  principal  object 
of  the  society,  in  Ibis  social  and  festive  gather- 
ing, is  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  fellowship 
among  ^le  members,  that  they  may  continue 
to  work  together  harmoniously  and  energeti- 
cally for  the  exalted  ends  which  they  have  in 
view — such  an  occasion  also  cannot  fail  tu 


produce  among  the  public  generally  a favora- 
ble disposition  towards  the  society,  and  to 
secure  an  effective  co-operation  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  very  benevolent  objects. 
We  wish  all  success  to  the  Young  Catholics* 
Friend  Society,  and  many  returns  to  its  mem- 
bers of  the  pleasures  of  July  the  27th. 


OBITUARY. 

Died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  29th,  Kev. 
Joseph  V.  Wiseman,  aged  about  60  years. 

We  have  to  record  the  sudden,  and  to  us 
lamentable  deaths  of  Mr.  Carey  (Brother  Paul) 
and  Mr,  Ryan  (Brother  Francis)  who  were 
struck  by  lightning  Sunday,  July  2d,  about 
five  o’clock  ill  the  afternoon.  They  were  re- 
turning to  their  residence  in  Birmingham, 
after  assisting,  as  usual,  in  the  Sunday  school 
attached  to  the  cathedral,  when,  “ in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,’*  they  were  struck  dead.  Both 
these  good  brothers  were  accomplished  schol- 
ars, and  devoted,  heart  and  soul,  in  their  work 
of  instructing  the  Catholic  boys  of  this  city. 
They  were  the  principal  teachers  in  the 
schools  where  their  loss  will  be  felt  for  some 
time.  But  we  mourn  for  them  not  as  for  those 
without  hope.  On  the  day  of  their  death  they 
were  on  a spiritual  retreat,  interrupted  only 
by  the  work  of  charity,  from  which  they  were 
returning,  so  that  we  have  every  reason  to 
hope  that  death,  though  very  sudden,  found 
them  well  preparetl.  We  trust  in  God  they 
are  now  enjoying  the  rewards  of  good  and 
faithful  servants.  Another  younger  member 
of  the  institution,  who  was  walking  between 
and  close  beside  them,  escaped  without  receiv- 
ing the  least  injury. — Pittsburg  Catholic. 


FOREIGN. 

The  Jesuits  of  Naples. 

A Letter  upon  the  recent  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  from  Naples,  addressed  to  Signor 
G.  Lacaita,  by  the  Rev.  William  Perceval 
Ward,  M.  A.,  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

( Continued  from  our  last.) 

**  Meanwhile,  permit  a private  individual,  a 
foreigner,  and  a priest  of  another’ communion, 
to  relate  all  that  he  has  seen  and  been  able  to 
discover  with  regard  to  the  Jesuits  of  Naples. 

“ But  first  let  me  premise,  that  when  I left 
England,  three  years  ago,  I was  as  prejudiced 
as  the  rest  of  my  countrymen  against  the  Je- 
suits; there  were  many  things  in  the  Roman 
system  which  1 admired,  but  the  Jesuits  I 
thoroughly  detested.  1 thought  every  Jesuit 
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the  very  incarnation  of  a lie.  I regarded  them 
as  exhibiting  that  character,  which  an  English* 
man  most  especially  abhors,  and  which  is  ex* 
pressed  in  the  popular  acceptation  of  the  word 
'Jesuitical.’  But  in  travelling  slowly  across 
Europe  I observed  four  things.  First,  that 
their  churches  were  better  ordered  than  any 
others,  and  more  frequented.  Secondly,  that 
they  appeared  to  be  the  favorite  confessors 
and  preachers  of  the  poor.  Thirdly,  that  good 
men  spoke  well  of  them.  Fourthly,  that  bad 
men  spoke  ill  of  them.  These  four  facts, 
which  I had  observed  as  generally  as  a mere 
traveller  can  observe  such  things,  shook  my 
prejudices;  and  by  the  time  I arrived  at  Na- 
ples I was  prepared  to  entertain  the  question, 
whether  the  extreme  hatred  to  Jesuits  might 
not  have  arisen  in  Englishmen  from  a dread 
of  popery,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  most 
zealous  propagators  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  as  it  certainly  did  appear  to  me  to  have 
arisen  in  Catholic  countries  from  a dislike  or 
an  indifference  to  all  religion.  1 well  remem* 
ber  a gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune  at  Berne, 
a Protestant,  and  a most  excellent  and  highly* 
esteemed  man,  saying  to  me  at  that  time — 
‘The  cry  against  the  Jesuits  in  Switzerland 
is  a cry  against  the  Christian  religion  and  all 
order.  The  enemies  of  Christianity  and  of 
order  know  that  so  long  as  the  Jesuit  schools 
exist  in  the  Catholic  cantons  they  cannot  re* 
volutionize  Switzerland;  it  is  a time  when 
every  man  must  choose  his  side  for  or  against 
Christianity  and  social  order;  and  I,  although 
a Protestant,  have  taken  part  with  the  Jesuits, 
being  well  assured  that  it  is  the  side  of  religion 
and  true  freedom.*  These  were  the  words  of 
a well-informed  Swiss  gentleman  three  years 
ago,  and  have  they  not  been  verified?  Has 
not  religion  been  insulted  both  in  the  persons 
of  the  Protestant  ministers  of  Vaud  and  of  the 
priests  and  churches  of  Friburg,  and  Lucerne, 
and  the  Valais?  Is  not  the  whole  social  order 
of  Switzerland  decomposed,  and  all  real  liber* 
ty  banished  under  the  iron  rule  of  a tyrant 
majority. 

“ Well,  sir,  I arrived  in  Naples  very  much 
interested  in  the  question  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
fully  prepared  to  hear,  read,  and  observe  ail 
1 could,  both  for  and  against  them.  It  so 
happened  that  the  very  first  ecclesiastic  to 
whom  I was  introduced  was  a Jesuit.  He 
spoke  English  perfectly,  and  undertook  to 
teach  me  Italian;  unluckily  for  my  Italian, 
for  we  totally  forgot  that,  in  our  theological 


discussions ; bat  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a great  deal  of  their  system  and  babiti 
of  life.  I was  at  the  college  three  or  foor 
times  a week  at  all  hours,  both  with  and  with* 
out  an  appointment.  1 used  to  walk  in  as 
freely  as  1 should  into  any  college  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  go  straight  to  my  friend’s  room, 
and  if  he  did  not  answer  to  my  knock,  1 used 
to  walk  in,  and  sit  down,  or  walk  about  the 
corridors,  till  be  came,  or  till  1 was  tired  of 
waiting.  1 mention  this  to  disprove  the  coo* 
mon  accusation  of  secresy  ; nothing,  indeed, 
could  be  more  open  or  easy  of  access  than  the 
interior  of  that  college.  Now,  what  did  1 
observe  in  these  frequent  visits  at  all  houis 
from  morning  to  evening?  Invariably  the 
same  thing;  order  and  industry  in  all ; a quiet 
and  tranquillity  which  would  be  remarkable 
anywhere,  but  at  Naples  most  especially  re- 
freshing. As  you  passed  along  the  corndors, 
through  many  a half-open  door  you  saw  a 
padre  hard  at  work  in  his  little  room,  or  met 
others  passing  quickly  along  to  their  diiferent 
avocations.  And  what  are  those  avocations: 
Ask  in  the  prisons  and  the  hospitals;  a^kof 
the  poor;  inquire  of  the  deaf  and  dumb;  look 
into  the  confessionals  of  their  church;  and  the 
pulpits  of  that  and  many  others;  go  and  ei* 
amine  their  schools.  Alas  ! this  cannot  now 
be  done,  but  I will  speak  of  what  is  past.  1 
can  never  forget  the  first  day  I went  over 
those  schools  ; it  was  the  hour  of  lecreation, 
and  the  younger  boys  were  at  full  play.  The 
moment  our  party  appeared  their  faces  bright- 
ened, and  they  came  running  up  to  the  superior 
and  the  other  Jesuits  who  were  with  us  in  the 
most  afiectionate  and  confiding  manner,  kiss* 
ing  their  hands,  clinging  to  their  cloaks,  and 
each  trying  to  get  the  kind  look  turned  to 
himself;  the  same  affectionate  and  respectful 
confidence  was  shown  by  the  elder  boys,wbea 
we  went  to  the  terrace,  where  they  weif 
walking.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
ar»y  father  to  have  been  more  lovingly  greeted 
than  were  those  spiritual  fathers  by  all  tbf 
boys,  both  young  and  old,  entrusted  to  tbeir 
care.  In  one  room  were  two  young  Abyss* 
nians,  who  had  been  redeemed  from  slavery; 
they  were  then  just  come,  and  as  wild  and 
frightened  as  mountain  hares.  The  other  d^ 
I saw  them  again,  and  they  showed  the  sa*t 
confidence  and  love  as  the  Italian  boys.  Thesf 
of  whom  1 have  spoken  were  the  pensionairii» 
and,  as  you  know,  the  sons,  for  the  noit  put 
of  the  nobility. 
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besides  these  the  Jesuits  had  public 
schools,  where  fifteen  hundred  boys  of  the 
middle  class  were  taught  every  day  gratis, 
and  even  sometimes  the  poorer  scholars  were 
M. 

*•  Now,  as  to  the  sort  of  education  they  gave, 

I last  year  took  one  of  our  very  best  English 
scholars,  who  was  for  a short  time  at  Naples, 
over  these  schools.  He  examined  some  of  the 
boys  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  Greek  espe> 
cially,  and  he  afterwards  told  me  that  they 
would  have  done  credit  to  any  of  our  English 
public  schools.  Again,  what  was  their  system 
of  discipline  with  these  day  boys  ? Corporal 
punishment  never;  and  I have  been  present 
when  the  words,  ‘ Ma  Jiglio  mio*  spoken  in  a 
tone  of  gentle  expostulation,  have  been  suffi- 
cieot  to  cover  a boy  with  sorrow  and  confusion 
for  a fault.  Such,  indeed,  will  be  found  to  be 
their  system  all  over  the  world — a system  of 
industiy  and  discipline  maintained  and  en- 
forced by  love.  1 appeal  to  all  those  who 
have  been  educated  by  them  in  this  or  in  any 
other  country  of  Europe  whether  this  is  not 
so.  They  are  accused  of  following  this  system 
in  order  to  alienate  the  affections  of  boys  from 
their  parents.  Parents  who  have  had  children 
under  their  care  for  many  years  declare  that 
they  have  been  returned  to  them  most  affec- 
tionate and  respectful.  I appeal,  too,  to  pa- 
rents to  say  if  tliis  is  not  so.  Driven  from 
these  two  points,  their  enemies  accuse  them 
of  having  an  eye  to  future  advantage  in  thus 
winning  the  affections  of  the  young  nobility; 
but  they  are  as  kind  to  the  poor  day-boy  as  to 
the  lich  pensionaire;  they  equally  win  the 
tlTections  of  the  young  Abyssiniawas  of  the 
heir  of  an  ancient  title. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  young  men  who 
have  been  educated  by  them,  what  position 
in  society  are  they  found  to  take  generally 
ftfier  their  education  is  completed  ? This  is  a 
question  which  of  course  I cannot  answer 
from  personal  observation.  I have  been  told, 
however,  that  they  are  the  best  Greek  and 
Latin  scholars  you  have,  but  that  the  philoso- 
phy they  have  learned  is  antiquated  and  un- 
suited  for  the  present  day.  I'his  is  precisely 
the  popular  accusation  brought  against  our 
own  University  of  Oxford;  and  yet  the  men 
of  that  University  afterwards  take  the  lead  in 
•n  public  affairs.  I could  give  you  a list  of 
•ur  greatest  men  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
were  nothing  more  than  good  scholars  (limit- 
ing that  term  to  classical  literature),  and  bav- 
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ing  leanied  no  other  human  philosophy  than 
that  of  Aristotle  and  Plato.  If,  therefore,  this 
system  of  education  be  a fault  of  the  Jesuits, 
it  is  one  which  they  share  in  common  with 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  universities  in  the 
world,  fiut  I must  not  enter  into  this  w'ide 
question. 

•*  For  the  last  two  years  my  friend  has  not 
been  in  the  college,  but  in  that  part  of  the 
establishment  properly  called  ‘ 11  Gesu*  and 
which  is  the  ecclesiastical  department.  1 have 
therefore  seen  how  matters  are  conducted  there 
also,  and  1 must  bear  testimony  to  the  same 
order  and  industry , the  same  simplicity  of  life, 
the  same  openness  and  facility  of  access  at  all 
hours  which  I have  described  as  characterising 
the  college.  Indeed,  last  winter  I was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  going  with  one  or  two  other 
Engli.«h  friends  to  spend  an  hour  or  tw'o  of  the 
evening  in  theological  and  other  discussions 
with  Padre  Costa.  We  never  made  an  ap- 
pointment, but  took  our  chance  of  finding 
him  ; and  we  can  all  of  us  assert  most  strongly 
that  we  not  only  never  saw  anything  to  excite 
suspicion,  but  that  everything  we  did  see  or 
hear  was  of  such  a nature  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  harboring  any.  1 do  not  wish  to 
give  any  offence  when  I say  that  these  even- 
ings were  by  very  far  the  most  intellectually^ 
as  well  as  religiously  or  theologically,  interest- 
ing of  any  that  I liave  ever  spent  in  Naples. 
Indeed,  I must  say  that  it  was  their  very  great 
intellectual  superiority  which  made  me  seek 
the  society  of  the  Jesuits  at  Naples.  I always 
felt  with  them  in  one  sense  the  full  force  of 
Dr.  Johnson’s  definition  of  a Jesuit,  ‘ Any  one 
cleverer  than  yourself.* 

“I  have  often  taken  parties  of  English 
friends  over  the  whole  establishment,  who 
have  been  astonished  and  delighted  with  all 
they  saw  and  heard ; and  have  said  afterwards, 
that  the  Jesuits  were  the  only  people,  who 
seemed  to  be  doing  anything  towards  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  upon  anything  like  a system 
in  Naples.  I have  also  often  taken  English 
Protestants  to  their  church,  who  could  hardly 
believe  they  heard  aright,  as  the  soundest  and 
most  glorious  Gospel  truths  were  enunciated 
with  all  the  eloquence  and  fervor,  for  which 
those  good  fathers  are  so  remarkable ; and 
who  have  also  been  quite  startled  by  the  first 
response  of  that  five  thousand  in  prayer.  I 
have  heard  religious  services  in  all  countries 
of  Europe,  but  I have  never  beard  any  of  such 
power  to  move  and  raise  the  soul,  as  the  litany 
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in  the  Jesuits’  church  of  Naples ; the  fulness 
and  the  earnestness  of  the  one  voice  of  that 
congregation,  the  voice  of  thousands,  aud  yet 
one  it  wouiti  seem  in  heart,  and  one  almost  in 
sound : it  is  impossible  to  forget  it.  Oh ! that 
all  the  accusers  of  those  holy  fathers  had  hut 
learnt  to  kneel  in  their  church  and  swell  that 
heavenward  ascending  incense  of  humble 
prayer  *js/gnus  Dct,  qoi  ioUit  peccata  mundi, 
viuerere  nobit,  Domine.*  God  grant  them  all 
to  learn  it  even  yet.  I 

“The  Jesuits  are  accused  of  bigotry.  I j 
declare  that  1 have  found  without  any  com- 
parison far,  very  far  less  bigotry  and  prejudice 
among  Roman  Catholics  generally,  and  Jesuits 
in  particular,  than  among  Protestants.  In 
comparing  Jesuits  with  other  religious  orders 
of  the  Roman  church,  it  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  they  were  the  only  order  who, 
from  the  first,  opposed  the  institution  of  the 
Inquitilion ; while  the  Dominicans  were  its 
great  supporters. 

“ I now  come  to  another  point ; the  Jesuits 
are  accused  of  besieging  the  deathbed  of  their 
rich  penitents  with  requests  for  a legacy  to 
the  order.  Rich  persons,  who  have  confessed 
to  them,  and  received  the  last  sacraments  from 
them,  but  who  have  afterwards  recovered, 
have  declared,  that  money  has  not  been  once 
named  by  them.  I appeal  to  any,  who  have  | 
been  thus  circumstanced,  to  say  if  this  was  i 
not  so.  But  if  the  Jesuits  have  received  lega-  j 
cies,  who  will  undertake  to  prove  that  they  | 
were  not  the  free  offerings  of  a grateful  heart  ? 
Do  other  religious  institutions  never  receive 
legacies? 

“ How  else  were  the  old  universities  found- 
ed ? Other  religions  orders  are  as  rich  as  the 
Jesuits,  and  richer ; and  others  are  mendicants, 
who  live,  and  live  well,  by  daily  alms;  secu- 
lar priests  again  live  of  the  altar ; that  is,  they 
are  either  endowed  as  parochial  clergy,  or,  if 
unattached,  receive  money  for  saying  mass 
and  performing  other  priestly  functions.  But 
the  Jesuit  is  bound  by  his  rule  to  perform  all 
these  gratis;  he  says  mass,  he  administers 
the  sacraments  to  the  whole  and  the  sick,  he 
preaches,  he  confesses,  he  visits  the  prisons 
and  the  hospitals,  many  of  which  in  this  city  j 
were  under  their  especial  care,  he  teaches 
youth  in  the  manner  1 have  described,  and  all  ' 
for  nothing  ; he  neither  may,  nor  does  receive 
any  gratuity.  But  bow,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  can  men  do  this  without  eating, 
and  being  clothed  ? and  how  can  they  eat  and 


be  clothed  without  money  ? and  if  they  do  aot 
receive  feet,  how  cau  they  get  money  eicept 
from  their  government,  or  from  annual  sub- 
scriptions, or  from  endowments  ? and  of  these 
three  modes,  is  not  that  of  endowments  the 
most  ancient  and  the  most  approved?  Is  it 
not  that,  which  makes  our  own  institutions  ia 
England,  both  ecclesiastical,  collegiate,  and 
municipal  so  stable  and  efficient?  But  what 
more  natural  way  of  making  endowment!  tbao 
by  legacies  ? How  else  have  all  great  religioui 
and  charitable  institutions  been  formed  ? Make 
wbat  mortmain  acts  you  like,  and  i think 
there  always  ought  to  be  such  acts,  and  (boM 
sufficiently  stringent  not  only  to  preserve  a 
deathbed  from  any  priestly  importunities,  but 
also  to  take  away  all  temptations  to  make 
them,  or  suspicion  of  their  having  been  made, 
as  also  to  guard  the  interests  of  legitimate 
heirs ; but  do  not  complain  of  any  one  religious 
institution  receiving  legacies  lawfully  made, 
when  all  do  it ; except  the  mendicant  ordeis. 
After  all,  however,  were  the  Jesuits  of  Naples 
so  rich  as  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  ? 1 
hope  an  official  statement  of  their  wealth  will 
be  made  public ; meanwhile  1 will  state  OB 
the  authority  of  one  of  themselves,  that  (what- 
ever their  whole  income  might  have  been), 
they  had  but  fourteen  ducats  a month  left  for 
the  food  and  clothing  of  each  Jesuit  after  they 
had  provided  for  the  support  of  their  schools, 
the  immense  building  in  which  they  lived, 
their  great  church  with  all  its  splendid  and 
costly  ceremonies,  and  their  daily  charities; 
I repeat  it,  their  daily  charities,  for  large  as 
they  were,  they  are  comparatively  unknown, 
and  even  i have  heard  it  asserted  did  not  ex- 
ist ; but  I have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  day 
after  day,  at  twelve  o’clock,  the  porter  come 
down  with  baskets  of  bread  to  distribute  to 
tbe  poor  who  were  waiting  there;  many  rotoU 
of  bread  were  thus  given  daily,  besides  other 
food,  and  clothes  and  money ; and  they  rarely 
visited  the  prisons  without  carrying  some  small 
alms  in  their  bands  to  the  poor  prisoners,  be- 
cause, as  they  have  themselves  told  roe,  they 
found  their  spiritual  exhortations  were  not 
heeded,  till  they  had  done  something  to  re- 
lieve the  bodily  wants.  These  were  some  of 
their  many  charities  at  Naples.  Again,  M 
Sorrento,  the  poor  themselves  there  have  toW 
me  of  their  kindness  to  them ; and  not  to  the 
poor  of  the  lower  orders  only,  but  1 was  toW 
by  a gentleman  of  that  place,  to  poor  nobility 
alto.  This  genikmao,  himself  a peifon  of 
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rank  ind  fortune^  and  very  justly  of  groat 
ooosideratioD  in  every  way,  told  me  that  be 
knew  many  decayed  noble  families  who  were 
wholly  supported  by  them,  and  that  in  so  deli- 
cate a manner,  (hat  there  were  very  few  who 
knew  any  thing  of  it.  All  these  expenses, 
which  1 have  mentioned,  left  for  the  food  and 
clothing  of  each  Jesuit  fourteen  ducats  a j 
month,  the  pay  of  an  English  peasant;  and  | 
from  what  1 have  myself  observed  during  the  | 
last  three  years,  1 am  convinced  (hat  they  did  i 
not  spend  more  than  that  sum  upon  themselves,  I 
whether  they  had  it  or  not;  in  fact,  the  in- 
mates of  am  English  almshouse  do  not  live 
more  plainly  than  did  those  reverend  fathers,  | 
who  are  many  of  them  members  of  families  ' 
in  easy  circumstances,  and  ail  of  them  men 
who  could  have  commanded  affluence  by  their  , 
own  talents  and  industry  in  any  profession  they 
might  have  chosen.  1 am  almost  ashamed, 
even  as  their  self-elected  advocate,  to  dw'ell 
further  on  this  subject.  1 know  it  will  be 
disagreeable  to  them,  but  they  must  pardon 
me,  for  they  know  nothing  of  the  monstrous 
accusations  brought  against  them,  which,  ab- 
surd even  as  they  are,  still  find  ready  believers.  I 
1 have  heard  them  accused  of  affecting  out- 
ward asceticism,  while  behind  tfie  scenes  they 
live  most  sensual  lives.  Now,  where  are  the 
two  or  three  witnesses  out  of  whose  mouths  | 
such  an  accusation  can  be  proved?  In  the  i 
first  place,  they  do  not  profess  asceticism;  | 
their  order  is  not  an  ascetic  order ; they  are  ' 
bound  by  their  rules  to  keep  their  bodies  in 
full  vigor,  as  the  soldiers  of  the  church,  to  | 
be  ready  for  any  service  at  a moment’s  warn- 
ing ; austere  lives  doubtless  they  do  lead ; but 
covert  sensualism ! really  the  accusation  is  so 
stupid  an  one,  that  1 have  hardly  patience  to 
answer  it.  How  can  sensualists  be  at  the 
head  of  the  intellect  of  Europe?  It  is  a 
moral  impossibility;  it  will  not  stand  even 
with  the  other  accusations  of  daik  and  deep 
political  plots,  much  less  will  it  stand  with  the 
fiK:t  of  indisputable  talent,  learning  industry, 
powers  of  preaching,  fiowers  of  writing,  readi-  ! 
ness  in  all  emergencies,  calm  courage,  and  all  j 
the  other  high  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  : 
which  no  one  denies  them,  except  some,  per-  | 
baps;  who  really  must  pardon  iny  not  trying 
to  answer  them ; and  yet,  I will ; perhaps  even 
they  might  understand  a phytieal  difficulty  ; let 
me  ask  them  to  took  at  the  first  number  of 
Jesuits  they  meet,  and  to  consider  by  what  i 
process  so  many  men  can  contnve  to  keep  | 


their  bodies  so  spare,  and  the  eye  so  clear  and 
bright,  if  they  pass  the  night  in  revelry  or 
sensuality  of  any  kind,  because  the  day  is 
certainly  not  so  passed  by  them.  But  really  I 
must  beg  pardon  of  the  reverend  fathers  for 
writing  thus,  and  1 must  beg  your  pardon  also, 
my  dear  sir,  though  you  know  better  than 
they  do,  how  necessary  it  is  to  notice  things 
so  contemptible. 

{To  be  conlinued.) 

Italv. — The  union  of  Lombardy  and  the 
province  of  Padua,  Vicenza,  Treviso,  and  Ro- 
vigo  with  Sardinia  was  voted  at  Turin  on  the 
28th.  A constituent  assembly  W'ilJ  be  con- 
voked to  form  the  basis  of  a new  constitutional 
monarchy  with  the  dynasty  of  Savoy  at  its 
head  ; the  Salic  law  is  adopted. — Tablet, 

Rome. — The  Contemporaneo  oi  Rome,  of  the 
20th,  states  that  the  upper  chamber  at  Rome 
has,  iu  conformity  with  the  lower  one,  adopted 
the  resolution  to  continue  the  war.  Corps  of 
volunteers  are  forming  in  every  part  of  the 
Roman  states  and  Tuscany,  and  a new  body 
set  out  from  Florence  on  the  21st,  afler  having 
been  reviewed  by  the  grand  duke.  The  pre- 
sident of  the  supreme  Roman  council.  Mon- 
signor  Muzzarelli,  has  resigned  that  post.  The 
Roman  chambers  have  decreed  a levy  of  20,000 
men,  and  a war  tax  of  two  millions  of  scudi 
( je  400,000  ).—76id. 

The  Two  Sicilies. — At  Naples,  on  the  27th 
of  June,  all  was  quiet;  but  there  was  a gen- 
eral feeling  that  it  would  not  long  continue  so. 
A great  number  of  the  most  respectable  fami- 
lies were  leaving  the  city.  The  king  never 
showed  himself  in  public.  The  forts  which 
command  Naples  still  had  the  same  hostile 
attitude.  The  iiisurrection  in  Calabria  still 
continues,  kept,  however,  in  check  by  the 
royal  forces.  On  the  coast  of  Paola,  in  spite 
of  the  armistice,  five  hundred  condemned  Sici- 
lians were  disembarked,  and  others,  by  tens, 
landed  on  the  coast  of  the  Faro,  between 
Reggio  and  Palma. — Ibid. 

France. — After  the  frightful  scenes  of  civil 
strife  and  bloodshed  recently  enacted  in  Paris 
the  city  is  comparatively  quiet,  though  well 
grounded  fears  are  entertained  of  a disposition, 
on  the  part  of  the  disatfected,  to  re-attempt  the 
destruction  of  the  government.  The  most 
energetic  measures  are  adopted  by  the  execu- 
tive. The  principal  subject  before  the  national 
assembly  is  the  projet  of  a constitution,  pre- 
sented by  the  committee.  The  Univers  pro- 
Dooncea  it,  what  it  really  is,  the  destruction  of 
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all  liberty  in  France,  centralizing  the  powere 
of  government,  and  placing  all  the  establish- 
ments of  education  and  instruction,  of  every 
kind,  under  the  supervision  of  the  state.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  these  odious  features  of  the 
constitution  will  be  changed;  otherwise  the 
French  republic  would  become  a worse 
despotism  than  the  monarchy  of  Louis 
Philippe. 

The  funeral  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris  took 
place  on  the  7th  July. 

The  spoliation  of  the  railway  companies, 
and  the  monopoly  of  the  fire  insurances  are 
abandoned. 

Tht  Project  of  the  Ccm%tit»ticm. — On  Wed- 
nesday, three  bureaux,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth,  cominenceil  the  discussion  on  the  text 
of  the  constitution.  The  first  chapter  which 
sj>eaks  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was 
approved  of  without  o^^position.  Chapter  two, 
on  the  legislative  power,  was  discussed  at 
great  length,  and  M.  C,  Dupin,  Belhard,  Boo- 
jean.  Lause^iat,  Roux,  and  Lavergue  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  system  of  two  chambers,  founding 
their  opinions  on  the  examples  of  England, 
the  I'nitetl  States,  and  of  France  herself.  M. 
Pages  (de  I’Ariege)  strongly  opposed  that 
view  of  the  question.  He  insisted  that  univer- 
sal surtrage  bad  destroyed  in  France  the  aris- 
txH'racv,  and  consequently  the  system  of  the 
two  chambers.  M.  Edgard  Quiiiet  spoke  in 
the  same  sense.  M.  Montalembert  strongly 
supported  the  opinion  that  two  chambers  were 
absolutely  necessary.  He  spoke  to  the  follow- 
ing intent:  “He  had,  he  said,  at  first  hesi- 
tated to  speak  on  this  point,  having  been  all 
his  political  life  a member  of  a chamber  simi- 
lar to  that  which  it  was  now  attempted  to 
proscribe.  But,  continoed  he,  my  conscience 
obliges  me  to  declare  that  on  this  point 
depends,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  the  whole 
constitution,  but  all  the  future  prospects  of  the 
republic.  In  fact,  do  you  want  the  republic 
to  disappear  some  day  in  a tempest,  leaving 
behind  nothing  but  confusion  and  ruin?  If 
so,  condemn  it  to  only  one  chamber.  Do  you 
wish,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  shall  last,  that  it 
shall  become  the  definitive  form  of  French 
society,  that  it  be  identified  with  the  order 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  ? In  that  case, 
give  it  two  chambers— or,  in  other  words, 
impose  a check  on  political  power,  which 
would  tend  to  become  unlimited,  and  to  abuse 
ibree.  The  political  power,  which  is 
tliinj  ciinorior  to  the  legislative,  execu- 


tive, and  judicial  powers,  will  naturally  u 
was  the  case  under  the  constitutional  nwo- 
areby,  concentrate  itself  in  the  popular  asieia- 
bly.  But'  if  nothing  exists  to  keep  it  wrthia 
bounds,  reactions  and  eolltsioDS  will  ensue, 
and  at  last  public  opinion,  tired  out  or  in  reToit, 
will  fiing  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  executiTe 
power,  however  limited  might  be  the  part 
assigned  to  this  latter  in  the  draft  of  the  con* 
stitution.  The  question  is  not  to  estabtiah  u 
aristocratic  chamber;  the  matter  is  to  create 
another  wheel,  necessary  to  the  proper  action 
of  the  political  machinery — to  have  two  great 
public  functions  independent  one  of  the  other, 
not  as  to  their  origin,  but  as  to  their  exercise. 
In  a democratic  republic  universal  suffrage 
ought  to  be  the  source  of  all  the  powers;  but 
I that  sntfrage  can  be  pronounced  in  different 
I ways,  and  give  separate  results  as  to  the  age 
I and  duration  of  the  mandate  of  the  represeota* 
tives.  At  all  events  the  difficulty  would  not 
consist  in  making  sufficient  distinctions  be* 
tween  the  two  chambers,  as  it  wouhl  be  easj 
to  discuss  amd  modify  each  as  might  seem  fit 
The  honorable  representative  next  obserred 
that  experience  was  still  more  conclusive  than 
theory  in  favor  of  the  two  chambers’,  and  be 
declared  that  no  republic  or  democracy,  either 
In  ancient  or  modern  times,  had  lasted  without 
having  a moderating  asssembly  by  the  side  of 
the  popular  one.  He  referred,  in  particular, 
to  the  example  of  the  United  States,  which, 
at  first,  being  governed  by  a single  assembly, 
soon  perceived  that  their  prosperity  and  duit* 
tion  demanded  the  creation  of  two  legislative 
bodies.  In  consequence,  there  was  to  be  seen 
there  not  only  the  senate  of  the  United  States, 
which  might  be  regarded  as  the  fruit  of  the 
federal  principle,  which  does  not  exist  in 
France,  but  still  more,  the  senates  of  tbe  thirty 
republics  which  compose  the  confederation. 
These  thirty  states,  all  unitary  like  France,  all 
democratic,  and  in  which  there  bad  never 
appeared  the  slightest  germ  of  a political  pa- 
trician feeKng,  differed  amongst  themselves  by 
their  particular  constitutiorrs ; but  all  lb«* 
constitutions,  without  a single  exception,  pro- 
claim the  necessity  of  two  chambers.  France 
could  not,  without  an  inexcusable  temerityi 
quit  the  path  in  which  all  tbe  republia  noted 
for  character  and  glory  bad  constantly  pro- 
ceeded. M.  de  Montalembert  terminated  by 
quoting  part  of  the  report  of  Boissy  d’AngUi 
to  the  convention,  in  which,  when  j^esenting 
the  constituUon  of  1795,  that  gentleman  bad 
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demonstrated  that  there  could  not  be  any  stable 
constitution  or  political  habits  with  a single 
chamber.”  The  preamble  containing  the  de- 
claration of  rights  had  only  been  admitted  as 
a whole  by  very  small  majorities,  and  even 
where  admitted,  the  articles  composing  it  have 
been  seriously  modified.  M.  Cormenin,  him- 
self the  author  of  the  preamble,  has  seen  it 
necessary  to  propose  the  withdrawal  of  the 
unqualified  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of 
labor  and  instruction.  It  is  evident  that  the 
entire  project  will  undergo  serious  modifica- 
tions. 

In  some  of  the  bureaux  the  discussion  was 
commenced  on  the  separation  of  powers.  One 
of  them,  on  the  motion  of  the  Count  de  Mon- 
tale m be  rt,  adopted  as  a resolution  that  “The 
separation  of  powers  was  an  essential  condition 
of  the  government  of  the  republic.’* 

The  socialists  have  split  on  the  question  of 
the  constitution.  M.  Pierre  Leroux  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  constitution  of  three 
states  {pouvoirt)  was  necessary  in  onler  to 
escape  the  despotism  of  members.  M.  Quinet, 
on  the  other  hand,  contended  in  favor  of  a 
single  chamber  as  necessary  for  the  centraliza- 
tion of  the  democratic  power,  which  is  to 
replace  that  of  the  monarchical  power. — Ihid. 

The  Prisoners, — M.  Cormenin,  one  of  the 
vice  presidents  of  the  national  assembly,  who 
was  commis-sioned  by  General  Cavaignac  to 
visit  the  prisons  and  the  hospitals,  has  already 
furnished  several  reports  on  the  state  of  the 
prisoners  and  of  the  wounded. — Ibid, 

The  Sisters  of  Charily. — We  have  always 
felt  a sentiment  of  veneration  for  Saurs  de 
Ckariie,  who,  laying  aside  the  timidity  and 
weakness  of  their  sex,  appear  wherever  there 
is  danger.  On  the  23tb  ult.  a captain  of  the 
garde  mobile  being  made  prisoner  by  the  in- 
surgents was  taken  to  the  court-yard  of  the 
Scaurs  de  Charity  of  the  12th  arrondissement. 
He  was  about  to  be  shot,  when  the  superior 
placed  herself  resolutely  before  the  musket. 
“Stop,”  said  she  ; “this  is  the  house  of  God  ! 
A crime  would  sully  it ; the  death  of  this  man 
would  bring  you  ill-luck  !’*  “ You  are  right, 
lister;  you  have  been  always  good  for  us,  and 
we  would  not  like  to  cause  you  any  annoyance ; 
we  shall  cariy  the  prisoner  out  and  shoot  him 
in  the  street.**  “No,  my  friends,  this  man 
belongs  to  me ; be  must  not  leave  this  place. 
In  the  name  of  the  services  which  we  have 
rendered  you,  in  the  name  of  your  wives  and 
chiidreo,  1 claim  him.  Let  him  be  kept  pri- 


soner ! ” For  two  hours  she  contended  against 
the  madmen,  whom  she  could  not  convince, 
preventing  the  crime  by  her  presence,  when 
a sharp  Are  of  musketry  came  to  her  aid.  She 
took  advantage  of  the  trouble  and  hesitation  of 
the  moment  to  push  the  prisoner  into  the 
pbarroacie,  the  door  of  which  she  closed,  and 
having  disguised  him,  succeeded  in  enabling 
him  to  effect  his  escape.  Returning  amongst 
them  a few  minutes  aOer,  “ Let  us  give  thanks 
to  God,”  she  said,  “ who  has  saved  the  pri- 
soner.” In  another  place  an  insurgent,  half 
drunk,  meeting  with  one  of  the  sisters  going 
to  carry  aid  to  the  wounded,  placed  his  bay- 
onet, with  threats,  against  her  bosom.  The 
sister,  without  showing  any  agitation,  said, 
“Do  you  think  I fear  a bayonet?  I only  fear 
God!**  and  continuing  her  way,  she  went  to 
lend  assistance  to  a dying  man.  We  did  not 
ask  the  names  of  these  two  sisters.  For  God, 
they  are  two  angels;  for  us,  they  are  two 
Sisters  of  Charity. — Le  Bien  Public  — Quoted 
by  the  Tablet. 

Monseigneur  Sibour,  bishop  of  Digne,  has 
been  nominated  archbishop  of  Paris.  This 
prelate  was  born  at  St.  Paul  Trois  Chateaux, 
in  the  department  of  the  Drome,  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1792.  He  was  elevated  to  the  episco- 
pacy on  the  301h  of  September,  1830,  and  was 
consecrated  on  the  24th  February  following. 
He  was  a canon  of  Nimes,  and  he  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  being  a distinguished  preacher. 
He  has  composed,  amongst  other  w'ork,  a 
treatise  on  diocesan  institutions;  placed  in 
conformity  with  the  civil  and  political  insti- 
tutions of  modem  times. 

England. — The  opening  of  St,  George's 
Catholic  church. — This  noble  church,  the  fruit 
of  the  untiring  and  almost  unaided  energies 
and  devotion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle,  and  de- 
signed throughout  by  Mr.  Pugin,  was  opened 
on  Thursday,  by  the  celebration  of  a pontifical 
high  mass.  Since  the  reformation,  so  large 
an  assemblage  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  church 
has  not  been  seen  in  England.  There  were 
present  the  bishops  of  Liege,  Treves,  Luxem- 
bourg, and  Tournay,  all  the  English  Catholic 
prelates,— with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Walsh 
(whose  ill-health  ke^t  him  at  home)  and  Dr. 
Ullathorne  (who  is  at  Rome), — also  Dr.  Gillis 
of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Brown  of  Elphin,  Dr.  Davis 
of  Maitland,  and  Dr.  Morris  of  Troy. 

In  addition  to  these,  between  200  and  800 
of  the  clergy  assisted  at  the  function,  with  re- 
presentatives of  all  the  religious  orders  now  in 
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England,  besides  a large  proportion  of  the 
most  distinguished  lay-members  of  the  church. 
Such  a glorious  scene  as  was  atforded  by  the 
long  aisles  of  St.  George’s,  as  the  vast  proces- 
sion moved  along,  and  by  the  thronged  and 
brilliant  sanctuary  during  the  celebration  of 
the  holy  mysteries,  has  indeed  not  greeted  the 
eye  of  this  country  for  300  years. 

The  mass  was  sung  and  the  sermon  preach- 
ed by  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Wiseman. 

Ireland. — The  evictions  in  this  unfortu- 
nate country  continue  on  the  grandest  scale 
of  injustice  and  inhumanity,  while  the  govern- 
ment is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  the 
people  tfom  obtaining  their  rights  as  men  and 
as  subjects  of  the  British  crown.  The  aim  of 
the  government  in  England  seems  to  be,  to 
increase  the  burthens  which  oppress  the  Irish 
nation,  instead  of  keeping  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  political  reform  which  the  necessities 
of  the  times  so  loudly  call  for.  Further  ar- 
rests have  been  made  for  sedition  and  lelony; 
among  them,  Mr.  Uoheny,  Dutfy,  Martin  and 
Meagher.  The  club  organization,  however, 
continues  with  great  activity  and  etticiency, 
Ttiere  has  been  a complete  split  between  the 
old  and  young  Ireland  parlies.  The  repealers  i 
W'ith  Mr.  Jno.  O'Connell  at  their  head,  have  ' 
rotested  openly  against  the  measures  adopted  | 
y the  confederate.s,  and  advocate  only  con-  I 
stitutional  means  of  obtaining  a redress  of 
grievances. 

Russia. — 77ie  Cholera. — Letters  from  Si. 
Petersburg  announce  the  appearance  of  cholera 
in  that  capital.  The  Police  Gazelle  of  the 
24th  ult.  otlicially  proclaims  the  fact,  and  states 
that  six  hospitals  were  open  tor  cholera  pa- 


I tients,  and  that  others  would  be  opened.  Moi- 
1 cow  was  also  ravaged  by  that  dreadful  scourze : 

I 222  cases  occurred  on  the  11th  and  12th,  122  of 
I which  pioved  fatal;  and  twenty  governments 
in  the  south  of  Russia  were  visited  by  that 
deadly  pestilence,  which  bad  disappeared 
since  the  political  tempest  of  1848,  but  now 
seems  to  be  about  to  add  its  horrors  to  those 
aroused  on  every  side  by  the  passions  of  man- 
kind.— TabUt. 


Young  Catholics*  Friend  Societt  — 
At  a meeting  held  4th  June,  James  Kemsn, 
Wm.  K.  Black,  Lewis  L.  Long,  Daniel  Mul- 
len and  Michael  Jenkins,  were  unanimously 
elected  members  of  the  association. 

At  a meeting  of  the.Young  Catholics*  Friend 
Society  held  July  2,  1848.  The  follouinf 
gentlemen  w'ere  unanimously  elected  members. 
Doctor  J.  Byrne,  U.  S-  A.,  John  Gloninger, 
John  Callan,  Joseph  Moretto,  John  J.  Tenam. 
Charles  Quinlan,  and  James.  B.  Read. 


To  Correspondents  and  Readers.— We 
have  received  a poetical  piece  entitled  Orali 
Fralres^  which  will  appear  next  moidb.  Also 
a musical  composition  adapted  to  the  words  of 
the  hymn  O' Salnlarit  Hostia^  tor  which  the 
author  will  accept  our  thanks.  The  Sonnet, 
from  an  anonymous  writer  in  Washington, we 
must  decline. 

We  invite  the  particular  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  first  article  in  this  number  of 
the  Magazine,  which  was  translated  from  the 
Spanish,  and  communicated  by  a lady  of  emi- 
nent abilities,  holding  a distinguished  rauk  in 
t the  literary  world.  We  hope  to  be  fivored 
with  other  articles  from  her  ^fted  pen. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


Zhifiigan's  Popular  Library  of  Inslruclion  and 
Amusement,  No.  3.  jlnselmo.  From  the  Ger- 
man of  Schmid.  N.  York  : Dunigan  k.  Bro- 
ther. Baltimore:  John  Murphy. 

This  is  an  admirable  story,  full  of  enter- 
tainment and  instruction. 

Portrait  of  Pius  IX.  Philadelphia. 

The  Portrait  of  Pius  IX,  in  mezzotint,  by 
Mr.  Tucker,  surpasses  all  others  that  we  have  i 
seen.  It  is  on  a large  sheet,  very  finely  exe- 
cuted, and  gives  to  the  distinguished  pontilf'a 
physiognomy  which  accords  well  with  those 
portraits  which  are  represented  to  be  the  most 
correct,  exhibiting  an  expression  of  intellect 
and  benignity  with  that  tinge  of  dejection 
which  is  said  to  be  observable  in  his  features. 
Williams  on  the  Government  of  th*  United 
Stales.  The  plan  of  the  jimerican  Union  and 
the  sliMcture  of  its  Government  explained  and 
defended.  By  Jas.  A.  Williams.  Baltimore: 
Printed  by  Sherwood  &.  Co.,  N.  W.  corner 
of  Gay  and  Market  sts.  pp.  168. 


We  have  read  this  work  with  much  interest 
and  think  it  eminently  adapted  to  the  wants  (rf 
such  of  our  merchants,  mechanics  and  profes- 
siortal  men,  a.s  have  not  time  to  devote  to  a 
more  profound  study  of  the  principles  and 
motives  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Tl»e  work 
shows  these  things  in  brief  and  also  explains 
I the  leasons  and  meanings  of  the  diiierenl  ar- 
ticles of  that  instrument.  There  are  some 
doctrine.s  put  forth  by  the  author  to  which  we 
cannot  stibscribe,  because  they  savor  too  much 
of  the  school  of  southern  abstractionists;  but 
even  in  this  particular  we  find  his  views  much 
more  erdarged  and  liberal  than  we  had  a nghl 
to  expect  fiom  one  educated  in  the  region  of 
strict  constructionists.  Our  space  will  not  al- 
low us  to  point  out  any  particular  items  of  dis- 
sent from  the  author  at  this  time,  and  we  thii^ 
moreover  that  as  such  matters  are  better  suited 
for  political  journals  we  may  as  well  leave 
them  to  their  management  and  care  altogetber- 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  EDUCATION. 


The  Power  of  the  Soul  orer  the  Body,  considered  in  Relation  to  Health  and  Morals.  By  George 
Moore,  M.  D.,  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London.  New  York  : Harper  & Bro 
there— pp.  270. 

HE  earliest  dawn  of 
philosophy  was  ush- 
I ered  in  by  an  attempt 
to  elucidate  the  influ- 
ence of  the  invisible 
over  the  visible — of 
the  spiritual  over  the 
corporeal — of  mind 
over  matter.  To  the 
pagan  philosopher 
the  most  incompre- 
hensible of  all  the 
works  of  nature  w'as 
/iw  own  being.  He 
became  cognizant  of 
the  actions  of  his 
body  as  manifested  in 
locomotion,  volition, 
and  speech,  and  the  powers  of  his  mind 
as  displayed  in  memory,  perception,  and 
judgment,  without  being  able  to  under- 
stand the  causes  of  the  one,  or  the  opera- 
tions of  the  other.  He  felt  within  himself 
the  germ  of  immortality  which  would  not 
be  repressed  within  its  narrow  prison 
. VoL.  VII.— No.  9.  41 
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limits,  and  he  nurtured  this  germ  until  ite 
expanded  into  the  idea  of  never  endings 
existence.  He  pictured  the  realms  ofe 
space  with  every  object  which  could  f 
charm  the  senses  as  the  abode  of  the  gods  s 
whom  he  aspired  to  join,  and  hence  he  r 
conceived  the  idea  of  a retributive  state.  i 
Such  were  the  first  glimpses  of  light^- 
which  illuminated  the  human  understand-  - 
ing  in  the  long  and  glomy  night  of  pagaif^. 
ism,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  those  / 
systems  of  philosophy  which,  even  under  , 
the  brighter  effulgence  of  divine  revela-  r 
tioD,  maintained  for  centuries  their  in- 
fluence over  the  human  mind. 

The  phantasms  of  these  philosophic  _ 
schools,  which  finally  culminated  in  the  f 
dogmas  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul,  l 
and  reminiscent  knowledge  of  Plato,  have  . 
long  since  ceased  to  exist,  and  are  now  \ 
only  interesting  to  the  student,  as  furnish-  > 
ing  a knowledge  of  the  links  by  which  to  | 
connect  the  chain  of  philosophic  inquiry  • 
from  periods  of  remotest  antiquity.  But  r 
although  the  refined  and  spiritualized  » 
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iofancy  and  childhood,  dependent  upon 
the  mother,  from  whom  they  derived  theii 
existence.  During  this  feeble  stale,  life 
is  only  sustained  by  the  touching  assiduity 
and  tender  care  of  the  parent.  It  is  to 
this  dependence  on  the  one  side,  and 
necessity  for  watchful  vigilance  on  the 
other,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  devel- 
opment of  those  affections  which  consti- 
tute the  principal  charm  of  life. 

It  is  a false  position  to  assume  that  a 
young  child  has  not  reasoning  faculties, 
and  any  system  of  moral  education  based 
upon  this  suppostion  must  necessarily  be 
an  improper  one.  The  child  from  its 
tenderest  years  should  be  taught  a reason 
for  every  fiction  which  it  is  called  upon 
to  perform,  a strict  regard  for  truth,  and 
a perfect  dependence  upon  that  divine 
being  who  sustains  and  protects  it.  What 
spectacle  can  be  more  gratifying  than  to 
witness  the  little  child,  kneeling  by  its 
mother’s  side,  and  with  its  tiny  bands 
clasped  together,  uttering,  in  broken  and 
faintly  articulated  accents,  its  prayer  of 
purity  to  the  author  of  its  being?  These 
early  impressions,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
are  lasting  as  life,  and  hence  it  was  that 
the  ancient  Grecians  and  Romans,  were 
so  solicitous  about  the  character  of  their 
females,  who  gave  the  first  bent  to  the 
inclination  of  their  youth,  and  hence  too 
the  necessity  for  an  exalted  and  refined 
system  of  female  education  at  the  present 
day.  The  illustrious  Washington  is 
known  to  have  been  reared  by  an  acepm- 
plished  and  exceedingly  gifted  mother, 
and  he  used  frequently  to  attribute  the 
noble  actions  which  characterized  bis  life 
to  the  impulses  imparted  to  his  mind  in 
his  earliest  years,  by  that  exalted  lady. 
Turn  from  Washington  tp  Lord  Byron, 
whose  exalted  genius  won  for  him  so 
elevated  a position,  that  wherever  he 
went  he  left, 

**  Footsteps  to  be  traced  by  those 

Who  love  the  haunts  of  Genius.'* 

And  how  dififerent  a picture  his  early 
years  and  after  life  presents.  Notwith- 
standing the  greatness  of  his  mind  he 


was  aToided  on  account  of  his  unbridled 
passions.  How  much  of  this  contempt 
of  mankind  was  visited  upon  him,  through 
the  derelictions  of  his  mother  in  bis  ear- 
lier years,  may  be  judged  from  the  follow- 
ing incident  which  occurred  while  he 
was  at  school  where  his  mother  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  him.  “ Mrs.  Byron, 
whose  paroxysms  of  passion  were  not 
like  those  of  her  son,  * silent  rages,’  would 
on  all  these  occasions  break  out  in  such 
audible  fits  of  temper,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  keep  it  from  reaching  the  ears  of 
the  scholars  and  servants,  and  Dr.  Glen- 
nie had  one  day  the  pain  lo  overhear  one 
of  the  schoolfellows  of  his  noble  pupil  say 
to  him,  ‘Byron  your  mother  is  a fool,* 
to  which  the  other  gloomily  replied,  ‘ I 
know  it.’  ”* 

Having  thus  pointed  out  what  takes 
place  in  the  earliest  years  of  childhood, 
and  the  duties  of  parents  in  their  attention 
to  the  physical  and  moral  education  of 
their  oflTspring,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
an  examination  of  the  development  of  the 
mind  at  a later  period.  The  faculties  of 
the  mind  usually  manifest  themselves  in 
the  following  order:  1st,  memory;  2d,  im- 
agination; and  3d,  judgment.  Itisimport- 
ant  in  the  education  of  youth  to  bear  these 
facts  in  mind,  as  they  will  suggest  the 
order  of  studies  which  may  be  most  ad- 
vantageously pursued  by  them,  and  which 
are  unfortunately  to  often  neglected.  The 
first  years  of  education  should  therefore 
be  employed  in  presenting  lo  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  as  many  facts  as  possible  to 
store  the  memory  for  future  use.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  imagination  be- 
comes developed,  it  should  be  made  use 
of  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  me- 
mory, and  of  lightening  the  task  imposed 
upon  it.  The  faculty  of  judging,  analyz- 
ing, and  comparing,  is  the  work  of  later 
years,  and  is  only  brought  to  perfection 
in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood.  At  an 
early  period  in  youth  it  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  made  use  of  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education,  but  in  any  course  of 
* Moore's  Byrosi  voh  p.  07. 
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iostructioD  those  studies  which  require 
deep  reflection  should  be  the  last  pursued. 
In  imparling  education  we  should  ever 
aim  to  follow  the  course  of  nature,  never 
to  thwart  it.  Incalculable  mischief  has 
often  resulted  from  the  too  anxious  at- 
tempts to  develope  prematurely  the  yet 
slumbering  faculties  of  the  mind. 

We  have  indicated  memory  as4he  first 
of  the  mental  faculties  developed,  and 
therefore  that  which  should  first  be  made 
use  of  in  imparting  education.  The  ob- 
ject to  be  attained  In  the  employment  of 
the  memory  from  first  to  last  is  to  store 
the  mind  with  the  treasures  of  knowledge 
prior  to  their  use.  The  child,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  placed  as  it  were  in  a vast 
storehouse,  from  which  it  is  obliged  to 
collect  the  materials  in  a crude  state,  out 
of  which  to  fabricate  its  future  labors. 
This  is  the  office  of  memory,  but  this 
faculty,  so  useful  when  properly  em- 
ployed, may  be  taxed  beyond  the  powers 
of  endurance.  Indeed  there  is  no  power 
of  the  mind,  employed  in  education,  more 
liable  to  abuse  than  the  memory;  and, 
important  as  this  faculty  undoubtedly  is, 
we  should  very  much  question  that  sys- 
tem of  education  which  proceeded  a sin- 
gle step,  by  aid  of  its  power,  unassisted 
by  any  of  the  adjuncts  which  may  be 
made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
it  It  furnishes  the  main  feature  in  pri- 
mary instruction,  but  not  the  only  one. 
We  cannot  advance  without  it— its  exer- 
cise is  absolute  and  essential — but  we 
may  add  to  its  exercise  certain  props  or 
supports,  which,  without  marring  the 
main  feature,  will  add  greatly  to  the 
strength  and  stability  of  the  structure  we 
are  engaged  in  rearing.  The  impressions 
made  upon  the  memory  should,  if  possi- 
ble, be  vivid,  pleasing,  and  easily  com- 
prehended. Both  the  eye  and  the  ear 
should  be  brought  to  its  aid,  but  above  all 
atsociaiian  should  play  an  important  part 
The  importance  of  connecting  ideas  to  be 
rememl^red  with  subjects  already  in  the 
mind,  or  with  objects  at  each  moment 
presented  to  it,  will  readily  be  admitted. 

41* 


Association  is  thus  made  to  serve  a double 
purpose ; first,  in  relieving  the  tension  of  . 
the  retentive  faculty,  and  second,  in  fitting 
the  mind  in  advance  for  the  exercise  of 
the  reasoning  powers.  Our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  enter  at  length  into  an 
examination  of  this  subject,  but  an  at- 
tentive perusal  of  the  above  facts  will 
readily  enable  the  reader,  not  only  to  un- 
derstand the  uses  of  memory  in  educa- 
tion, but  the  importance  and  means  of 
aiding  it. 

Much  might  be  said  concerning  its 
abuse  in  education,  but  we  shall  content 
ourselves  by  giving  the  following  judi- 
cious remarks  of  our  author  on  this  sub- 
ject. ' 

“ No  treatment  can  be  more  injudicious 
and  injurious  than  that  often  resorted 
to,  even  in  schools  of  high  character, 
namely,  the  exertion  of  memory,  not  for 
the  sake  of  acquiring  and  retaining  a 
knowledge  of  facts,  which  must  always 
be  useful,  but  merely  to  punish  some  de- 
reliction. What  good  can  arise  from  thus 
fatiguing  the  brain,  by  excessively  strain- 
ing that  faculty,  in  the  happy  and  sponta- 
neous associations  of  which  all  the  value 
of  every  acquirement  consists?  No  plan 
is  more  likely  to  disable  the  mind  and 
impair  the  body,  as  the  servant  of  mind; 
for  by  this  practice  the  idea  of  fixing  the 
attention  on  words  becomes  peculiarly 
irksome.  The  very  countenance  of  a boy 
thus  distressed  is  apt  to  assume  an  expres- 
sion of  vacancy  or  irritability,  and  every 
function  of  his  life  to  indicate  the  mischief 
arising  from  a debilitated  brain  under  dis- 
orderly associations. 

As  the  emulative  success  of  classical 
education  is  generally  dependent  on  an 
excessive  determination  of  mind,  for  the 
purpose  of  rapidly  loading  the  memory. 

It  is  of  course  attended  for  the  most  part 
with  a correspondent  risk  to  the  nervous 
system  of  aspirants  after  academic  honors. 
Mentally  speaking,  those  who  bear  the 
palm  in  severe*  universities  rarely  survive 
the  eflbrl  necessary  to  secure  the  distinc- 
tion. Like  phosphorescent  insects  their 
brilliance  lasts  but  a little  while,  and  is  at 
its  height  when  on  the  point  of  being  ex- 
tinguished for  ever.  The  laurel  crown  is 
commonly  for  the  dead ; if  not  corporeally, 

et  spiritually;  and  those  who  attain  the 

ighest  honors  of  their  ^InuB  Moires  are 
generally  diseased  men.  Having  reached 
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dre|ps  t)f  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic 
CchMsUe  been  dissipated,  yet  the  fol- 
l^ei^afctfrer  and  more  exalted  system 
jQ^st^er  turn  with  a lively  interest  to 


no 


frequently  to  no  Brp 
a work  wriitMiMBl^ 
popular  attentioft^tl)^ 
the  knotty  points  ol  m 


f.  Dr.  Moore,  in 
^iew  to  attract 
to  elucidate 
I science,  should 


Abe  laight^  masters,  who,  amid  the 
d^yatX^ss  of  pagan  idolatry,  were  ena> 
blel^V^ait  the  human  mind  to  the  prac- 
tice of  virtues  which  would  have  done 
ihonor  to  the  most  fervent  age  of  Chris- 
tianity. Who  among  modern  waiters  has 
surpassed,  in  fervid  and  impassioned  de- 
scription, Plato’s  vivid  pictures  of  the 
charms  of  virtue  ?*or  what  purely  philoso- 
^ic  writer  has  more  profoundly  iovesti- 
gaied  the  secret  workings  of  the  human 
imnd,  and  exposed  more  perfectly  in  all 
Iti^kLiotudiness  and  deformity  the  opposite 
enAions  of  virtue  and  vice,  in  their  effects 
Oilman’s  happiness  or  misery,  than  his 
^pA  Aristotle? 

It  is  somewhat  humiliating  to  the  pride 
of  the  human  intellect  to  be  obliged  to 
confess  that,  notwithstanding  the  hercu- 
lean labors  of  Descartes,  Malebranche, 
Leibnitz,  Locke,  Reid,  Stewart  and  Kant, 
we  are  involved  in  the  same  doubt  and 
perplexity,  in  regard  to  many  of  the  oper- 


have  failed  to  furnish  any  new  facts,  or 
to  place  old  ones  in  a clearer  light  than 
they  possessed  before. 

Dr.  Moore  is  clearly  adiscipleof  the  ideal 
school,  and  thus  anms  up  his  opinions  on 
this  subject. 

“All  the  facts  concerning  the  use  of 
the  senses  demonstrate,  in  short,  that  the 
soul  possesses  intuitiveendowmeuts  which 
the  senses  could  not  confer;  for  the  fa- 
culty of  using  them  is  mental,  and  must 
of  course  precede  their  use.”* 

The  metaphysical  portions  of  this  work 
are  far  from  being  expressed  with  that 
clearness  and  precision  which  should 
characterize  this  species  of  writing.  For 
instance,  he  says : 

“Healthy,  thinking  and  mental  associa- 
tion are  one.  If  we  would  think  safely 
we  roust  think  naturally  ; that  is,  in  rela- 
tion to  others,  and  our  thoughts  must  lead 
to  action.”t 

If  this  sentence  contains  any  meaning, 
which  we  very  much  doubt,  it  is  that 


ations  of  the  human  mind,  which  agitated 
the  ancient  schools  of  philosophy.  Divine 
revelation  which,  in  the  language  of  St. 
John,  “illuminat  omnem  hominem  veni- 
entem  in  hunc  luundum,^’  has  enabled  us 
10  affix  a fafrer  estimate  to  the  attributes  of 
man  than  entered  into  the  philosophy  of 
The  Grecians,  hut  we  are  still  contending 
upon  the  very  first  platforms  of  the  science. 
Philosophers  are  yet  divided  between  sen- 
sualism  and  idealism.  JVUiU  est  in  inteUec- 
tit  quod  non  irrius  fueril  in  senstt  is,  with 
some  modifications,  yet  maintained  by 
one  school  and  denied  by  another.  Nay, 
more,  we  have  now  our  schools  of  sceptic- 
ism, sustained  by  the  Germans,  and  tnys- 
ticism,  advocated  by  Royer  Collard  and 
Victor  Cousin,  in  France,  which,  by  a 
subtile  refinement,  divide  still  wider  the 
different  ranks  of  philosophers. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that,  in  a field  in  which  the  greatest  minds 
of  every  age  have  expended  their  labor. 


unhealthy  thinking  and  mental  associa- 
tion are  not  one;  now  how  an  individual 
can  think  properly  or  improperly  without 
mental  association  we  are  unable  to  ima- 
gine. 

Our  purpose,  however,  in  placing  the 
title  of  this  work  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle, was  not  so  much  to  enter  into  a re- 
view of  its  psychological  opinions,  as  to 
make  it  the  basis  for  some  observations 
on  the  subject  of  education,  to  which  Dr. 
Moore  has  properly  devoted  a portion  of 
his  treatise,  preparatory  to  which  we 
would  direct  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  external  objects  impress  themselves 
upon  the  mind,  as  it  is  through  the  me- 
dium of  one  or  the  other  of  the  senses 
that  education  is  chiefly  imparted. 

“ We  are  accustomed  to  say  the  eye 
sees,  the  ear  hears,  the  finger  feels,  and 
so  forth ; but  such  language  is  incorrect, 
and  only  admissible  because  we  are  ac- 

* The  Soul  and  the  Body,  p.  46.  flbid.  193. 
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customed  to  the  error,  and  our  expres- 
sions are  necessarily®  accommodated  to 
ignorance,  or  are  not  equal  to  our  know- 
ledge. Tlie  eye  itself  no  more  sees  than 
the  telescope  which  we  hold  before  it  to 
assist  our  vision.  The  ear  hears  not  any 
more  than  the  trumpet  of  tin,  which  the 
deaf  man  directs  toward  the  speaker  to 
convey  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  so  with 
regard  to  all  the  organs  of  sense.  They 
are  hut  instruments  which  become  the 
media  of  intelligence  to  the  absolute  mind, 
which  us<"s  lliem,  whenever  that  mind  is 
inclined  or  obliged  to  employ  lliem.  Or, 
perhaps,  they  might  be  more  correctly 
represented  as  the  seats  and  proper  places 
of  impressions,  because  of  their  exact 
adaptation  to  external  influences.  They 
bear  sin'h  relations  to  the  condition  of  the 
materials  which  surround  us,  as,  in  the 
healthy  state  of  their  functions,  always  to 
present  true  and  real  intimations  of  cir- 
cumstances within  the  range  of  their  fa- 
culty or  tbrniation. 

“ The  s!i::h  lest  examination  of  the  organs 
of  sense  will,  how«  ver,  convince  an  ob- 
server tliai  they  are  constructed  merely  as 
in‘itrunients.  What  is  the  eye  but  a most 
perfect  optical  contrivance?  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  best  materials,  arranged  in 
the  best  manner,  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering illuminated  objects  not  only  visible, 
but  langihle,  for  sight  can  be  demonstrated 
to  be  a finer  sort  of  feeling,  the  colors 
which  represent  distance  and  shape  being 
brought  in  contact  with  tlie  nerve,  and 
With  that  which  perceives  in  the  nerve.*^ 

“No  mechanism  invented  by  man  was 
ever  so  well  contrived  or  so  well  placed, 
or  could  move  so  precisely  as  required 
under  the  action  of  its  pulleys.  No  ser- 
vant was  ever  so  oliedient;  for,  witliout 
a conscious  effort  of  the  will,  without  a 
command,  and  as  if  instinct  with  the 
mind  that  employs  it,  this  exipiisitc  appa- 
ratus, wliicii  is  both  a caiiiera  ohscura  and 
a telescope,  instanianeou'ily  takes  the  di- 
rection of  a desire,  ami  accommodates 
itself  to  the  range  of  distance  and  the 
degree  of  light. 

“ The  senses  moreover  correspond  to- 
gether, and  thus  enable  the  mind  to  cor- 
rect the  impressions  of  one  by  those  of 
the  others,  in  such  a manner  as,  by  their 
united  operation  to  obtain  full  and  accu- 
rate intelligence  concerning  the  surround- 
ing worhl.’^* 

The  education  of  the  child  should  begin 
at  a very  early  period,  not  by  attempting 

♦ The  Soul  and  the  Body,  pp.  35-6-7. 


to  teach  it  to  read,  but  by  controlling  its 
feeble  and  developing  powers,  and  pre- 
venting the  too  rapid  transition  of  the 
mind  from  one  subject  to  another,  before 
.its  physical  frame  has  acquired  sufficient 
strength  to  allow  these  rapid  changes  to 
be  made  with  impunity.  This  caution 
appears  to  us  the  more  necessary , from  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  almost  universally 
disregarded.  If  one  were  to  observe  the 
conduct  of  the  mother  or  nurse  towards 
the  child  during  the  first  years  of  infancy 
he  would  be  impressed  "with  the  idea,  that 
they  were  acting  under  a sense  of  duly, 
in  rapidly  and  unceasingly  diverting  its 
attention  from  one  object  to  another,  be- 
fore it  had  time  to  compreheniTeiiher,  and 
were  it  not  that  nature  came  to  its  relief 
in  the  form  of  slumber,  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  this  mistimed  management 
could  hardly  be  calculated.  The  fond 
parent  observes  the  fare  of  her  child  lit 
up  with  an  air  of  brilliancy,  (for  the  per- 
ceptions of  infancy  are  exceedingly  quick 
and  vivid,)  on  presenting  to  its  attention 
a variety  of  objects.  It  seems  to  derive 
pleasure  from  this  source,  and  under  this 
impression  she  goes  on  taxing  its  feeble 
powers  and  the  delicate  organization  of 
its  cerebral  functions  until  deformity  of  the 
body,  or  disease  of  the  brain  ensues.  Or 
if  it  is  fortunate  enough  to  pass  through 
this  ordeal  without  either  of  these  con- 
sequences, it  frequently  acquires  a youth- 
ful precocity  only  to  sink  into  a very  or- 
dinary manhood.  The  jmeers  of  the  mind 
cannot  he  impro])ndy  taxed  in  infancy , 
xeithont  weakening  their  force  in  after 
xjears. 

In  connexion  with  X\\\s  physical  educa- 
tion^ which  has  for  its  object  the  preser- 
vation of  the  healthy  functions,  both  of 
the  body  and  mind,  should  be  conjoined 
the  elements  of  moral  education.  Irra- 
tional animals  pass  through  a short  period 
of  infancy  and  dependence  only  before 
they  are  left  entirely  free  to  their  own 
guidance.  Not  so  with  the  human  species ; 
born  with  fewer  powers  of  resistance,  they 
are  made,  during  a long  period  of  feeble 
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iofaDcy  and  childhood,  dependent  upon 
^ the  mother,  from  whom  they  derived  theii 
existence.  During  this  feeble  state,  life 
is  only  sustained  by  the  touching  assiduity 
and  tender  care  of  the  parent.  It  is  to 
this  dependence  on  the  one  side,  and 
necessity  for  watchful  vigilance  on  the 
other,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  devel- 
opment of  those  affections  which  consti- 
tute the  principal  charm  of  life. 

It  is  a false  position  to  assume  that  a 
young  child  has  not  reasoning  faculties, 
and  any  system  of  moral  education  based 
upon  this  suppostion  must  necessarily  be 
an  improper  one.  The  child  from  its 
lenderest  years  should  be  taught  a reason 
for  every  %ciion  which  it  is  called  upon 
to  perform,  a strict  regard  for  truth,  and 
a perfect  dependence  upon  that  divine 
being  who  sustains  and  protects  it.  What 
spectacle  can  be  more  gratifying  than  to 
witness  the  little  child,  kneeling  by  its 
mother’s  side,  and  with  its  tiny  hands 
clasped  together,  uttering,  in  broken  and 
faintly  articulated  accents,  its  prayer  of 
purity  to  the  author  of  its  being?  These 
early  impressions,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
are  lasting  as  life,  and  hence  it  was  that 
the  ancient  Grecians  and  Romans,  were 
so  solicitous  about  the  character  of  their 
females,  who  gave  the  first  bent  to  the 
inclination  of  their  youth,  and  hence  too 
the  necessity  for  an  exalted  and  refined 
system  of  female  education  at  the  present 
day.  The  illustrious  Washington  is 
known  to  have  been  reared  by  an  acepm- 
plished  and  exceedingly  gifted  mother, 
and  he  used  frequently  to  attribute  the 
noble  actions  which  characterized  his  life 
to  the  impulses  imparted  to  his  mind  in 
his  earliest  years,  by  that  exalted  lady. 
Turn  from  Washington  to  Lord  Byron, 
whose  exalted  genius  won  for  him  so 
elevated  a position,  that  wherever  he 
went  he  left. 

Footsteps  to  be  traced  by  those 
Who  love  the  haunts  of  Genius.** 

And  how  dififerent  a picture  his  early 
years  and  after  life  presents.  Notwith- 
standing the  greatness  of  his  mind  he 


was  avoided  on  account  of  his  unbridled 
passions.  How  much  of  this  contempt 
of  mankind  was  visited  upon  him,  through 
the  derelictions  of  bis  mother  in  bis  ear- 
lier years,  may  be  judged  from  the  follow- 
ing incident  which  occurred  while  he 
was  at  school  where  his  mother  was  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  him.  Mrs.  Byron, 
whose  paroxysms  of  passion  were  not 
like  those  of  her  son,  ‘ silent  rages,’  would 
on  all  these  occasions  break  out  in  such 
audible  fits  of  temper,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  keep  it  from  reaching  the  ears  of 
the  scholars  and  servants,  and  Dr.  Glen- 
nie had  one  day  the  pain  to  overhear  one 
of  the  schoolfellows  of  his  noble  pupil  say 
to  him,  ‘Byron  your  mother  is  a fool,’ 
to  which  the  other  gloomily  replied,  ‘I 
know  it.’  ”* 

Having  thus  pointed  out  what  takes 
place  in  the  earliest  years  of  childhood, 
and  the  duties  of  parents  in  their  attention 
to  the  physical  and  moral  education  of 
their  offspring,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
an  examination  of  the  development  of  the 
mind  at  a later  periods  The  faculties  of 
the  mind  usually  manifest  themselves  in 
the  following  order:  1st,  memory;  2d,  im- 
agination; and  3d,  judgment.  Itisimport- 
ant  in  the  education  of  youth  to  bear  these 
facts  in  mind,,  as  they  will  suggest  the 
order  of  studies  which  may  be  most  ad- 
vantageously pursued  by  them,  and  which 
are  unfortunately  to  often  neglected.  The 
first  years  of  education  should  therefore 
be  employed  in  presenting  (o  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  as  many  facts  as  possible  to 
store  the  memory  for  future  use.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  imagination  be- 
comes developed,  it  should  be  made  use 
of  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  me- 
mory, and  of  lightening  the  task  imposed 
upon  it.  The  faculty  of  judging,  analyz- 
ing, and  comparing,  is  the  work  of  later 
years,  and  is  only  brought  to  perfection 
in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood.  At  an 
early  period  in  youth  it  is  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  made  use  of  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education,  but  in  any  course  of 
♦ Moore*#  Byron,  vol.  i,  p.  67i 
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iostructioQ  those  studies  which  require 
deep  reflection  should  he  the  last  pursued. 
In  imparting  education  we  should  ever 
aim  to  follow  the  course  of  nature,  never 
to  thwart  it.  Incalculable  mischief  has 
often  resulted  from  the  too  anxious  at- 
tempts to  develope  prematurely  the  yet 
slumbering  faculties  of  the  mind. 

We  have  indicated  memory  as  the  first 
of  the  mental  faculties  developed,  and 
therefore  that  which  should  first  be  made 
use  of  in  imparting  education.  The  ob- 
ject to  be  attained  in  the  employment  of 
the  memory  from  first  to  last  is  to  store 
the  mind  with  the  treasures  of  knowledge 
prior  to  their  use.  The  child,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  placed  as  it  were  in  a vast 
storehouse,  from  which  it  is  obliged  to 
collect  the  materials  in  a crude  state,  out 
of  which  to  fabricate  its  future  labors. 
This  is  the  office  of  memory,  but  this 
faculty,  so  useful  when  properly  em- 
ployed, may  be  taxed  beyond  the  powers 
of  endurance.  Indeed  there  is  no  power 
of  the  mind,  employed  in  education,  more 
liable  to  abuse  than  the  memory;  and, 
important  as  this  faculty  undoubtedly  is, 
we  should  very  much  question  that  sys- 
tem of  education  which  proceeded  a sin- 
gle step,  by  aid  of  its  power,  unassisted 
by  any  of  the  adjuncts  which  may  be 
made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
it  It  furnishes  the  main  feature  in  pri- 
mary instruction,  but  not  the  only  one. 
We  cannot  advance  without  it — ^ils  exer- 
cise is  absolute  and  essential — but  we 
may  add  to  its  exercise  certain  props  or 
supports,  which,  without  marring  the 
main  feature,  will  add  greatly  to  the 
strength  and  stability  of  the  structure  we 
are  engaged  in  rearing.  The  impressions 
made  upon  the  memory  should,  if  possi- 
ble, be  vivid,  pleasing,  and  easily  com- 
prehended. Both  the  eye  and  the  ear 
should  be  brought  to  its  aid,  but  above  all 
assocuUion  should  play  an  important  part 
The  importance  of  connecting  ideas  to  be 
remembered  with  subjects  already  in  the 
mind,  or  with  objects  at  each  moment 
presented  to  it^  will  readily  be  admitted. 

41* 


Association  is  thus  made  to  serve  a double 
purpose  j first,  in  relieving  the  tension  of 
the  retentive  faculty,  and  second,  in  fitting 
the  mind  in  advance  for  the  exercise  of 
the  reasoning  powers.  Our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  enter  at  length  into  an 
examination  of  this  subject,  but  an  at- 
tentive perusal  of  the  above  facts  will 
readily  enable  the  reader,  not  only  to  un- 
derstand the  uses  of  memory  in  educa- 
tion, but  the  importance  and  means  of 
aiding  it. 

Much  might  be  said  concerning  its 
abuse  in  education,  but  we  shall  content 
ourselves  by  giving  the  following  judi- 
cious remarks  of  our  author  on  this  sub- 
ject. • 

No  treatment  can  be  more  injudicious 
and  injurious  than  that  often  resorted 
to,  even  in  schools  of  high  character, 
namely,  the  exertion  of  memory,  not  for 
the  sake  of  acquiring  and  retaining  a 
knowledge  of  facts,  which  must  always 
be  useful,  but  merely  to  punish  some  de- 
reliction. What  good  can  arise  from  thus 
fatiguing  the  brain,  by  excessively  strain- 
ing that  faculty,  in  the  happy  and  sponta- 
neous associations  of  which  all  the  value 
of  every  acquirement  consists?  No  plan 
is  more  likely  to  disable  the  mind  and 
impair  the  body,  as  the  servant  of  mind; 
for  by  this  practice  the  idea  of  fixing  the 
attention  on  words  becomes  peculiarly 
irksome.  The  very  countenance  of  a boy 
thus  distressed  is  apt  to  assume  an  expres- 
sion of  vacancy  or  irritability,  and  every 
function  of  his  life  to  indicate  the  mischief 
arising  from  a debilitated  brain  under  dis- 
orderly associations. 

As  the  emulative  success  of  classical 
education  is  generally  dependent  on  an 
excessive  determination  of  mind,  for  the 
purpose  of  rapidly  loading  the  memory. 
It  is  of  course  attended  for  the  most  part 
with  a correspondent  risk  to  the  nervous 
system  of  aspirants  after  academic  honors. 
Mentally  speaking,  those  who  bear  the 
palm  in  severe*  universities  rarely  survive 
the  effort  necessary  to  secure  the  distinc- 
tion. Like  phosphorescent  insects  their 
brilliance  lasts  but  a little  while,  and  is  at 
its  height  when  on  the  point  of  being  ex- 
tinguished for  ever.  The  laurel  crown  is 
commonly  for  the  dead ; if  not  corporeally, 

et  spiritually;  and  those  who  attain  the 

ighest  honors  of  their  ^InuB  Moires  are 
generally  diseased  men.  Having  reached 
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the  objebt  of  their  aim,  by  concentratiDg 
their  energies  in  one  object,  an  intelleclul 
palsy  too  often  succeeds,  and  their  bodies 
partake  of  the  trembling  feebleness.  If 
their  ambition  survire,  and  instead  of 
slumbering  away  a dreamy  existence  in 
€ome  retired  nook,  they  occupy  prominent 
stations  in  public  life,  disease  of  the  brain, 
heart,  or  lungs,  soon  quenches  their  glory, 
and  they  fade  away.  The  impression  of 
undue  determination  remains  upon  the 
brain,  which  continues  subservient  to  the 
ambitious  will  until  its  structure  and  its 
functions  fail  together.^'* 

The  second  faculty  devekrped  in  child- 
hood, imagination,  when  properly  di- 
rected, may  be  made  to  subserve  a most 
important  part  in  education.  The  mind 
in  the  exercise  of  memory  appropriates  to 
itself  new  ideas,  which  become  intimately 
associated  with  it.  It  is  not  satisfied  with 
expressing  these  ideas  in  the  identical 
shape  in  which  it  received  them,  but  it 
forms  of  them  new  combinations,  and  by 
their  means  is  capable  of  exciting  impres- 
sions which  arise  from,  and  are  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  mind.  This  faculty 
of  creating  suggestions  is  termed  tnuigta/i- 
iion,  and  consists  in  selecting  and  arrang- 
ing the  ideal  images  of  the  mind  so  as  to 
form  groups  differing  from  those  which 
occur  in  the  phenomenon  of  the  external 
world. 

The  simple  act  of  imparting  to  the  mind 
the  diversified  prospect  of  an  extended 
landscape  through  the  medium  of  the  eye, 
or  of  the  harmonious  tones  of  gentle 
music,  by  means  of  the  ear,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  its  higher  aspirations,  and, 
without  doing  the  slightest  violence  to  the 
impressions  thus  made  through  the  senses, 
it  busies  itself  with  the  materials  it  has 
thus  received  in  the  formation  of  new 
combinations,  which  it  has  neither  seen 
nor  heard,  and  employs  the  imagination 
in  the  development  of  a new  scene  of  its 
own  exclusive  creation. 

The  imagination  is  not  always  exalted 
above  the  world  in  which  we  live,  but 
enters  into  the  commonest  concerns  of 
life,  and  associates  itself  with  the  thoughts 

* The  goal  and  the  Body,  p.  176. 


and  feelings  of  every  passing  moment, 
and  in  this  union  lies  its  principal  charm. 

All  the  hopes  and  fears  which  agitate  the 
breast — all  the  bright  scenes  of  the  future 
which  at  each  instant  start  op  in  the 
pathway  of  existence-^ll  the  waking 
dreams  which,  without  real  existence, 
beguile  the  mind  in  the  performance  of 
its  dull  •end  plodding  avocations,  are  im- 
mediately dependent  upon  its  agency.  It 
constitutes  the  poetry  of  life,  it  furnishes 
to  the  spirit  its  unseen  wings  by  which  it 
is  enabled  to  soar  from  the  perplexities  of 
the  world  to  the  blissful  anticipations  of 
heaven.  We  have  already  stated  that  the 
memory  was  engaged  in  collecting  the 
crude  materials  for  future  use,  but  these 
materials  He  huge  and  misshapen  in  the 
mind  until  touched  by  the  inspiring  genius  I 
of  the  imagination,  which,  like  the  magic 
wand,  converts  them  into  the  most  deli- 
cate and  beautifnl  structures. 

This  faculty,  which  is  exceedingly  ac- 
tive in  youth,  gradually  declines,  although 
it  is  never  extinguished,  with  advancing 
years:  hence  the  innocent  mirth  and 
happy  gaiety  of  childhood,  and  hence  too 
the  morose  and  unhappy  temperament 
which  too  frequently  characterizes  the 
aged.  It  is  unfortunately  too  often  over- 
looked in  the  education  of  the  young. 
Children  should  early  become  associated 
with  beautiful  objects,  and  the  mind  ex- 
alted by  the  perusal  of  properly  selected  ' 
poetry,  tales,  biography,  and  enlightened 
conversation.  The  tasks  necessarily  im- 
posed upon  the  memory  should  be  made  ^ 
attractive,  by  associating  them  with  the  ; 
imagination,  without  which  they  will  I 
become  oppressive  and  frequently  useless.  1 
We  would  not  here  be  understood  as  * 
advocating  the  indiscriminate  perusal  of 
a class  of  works  which  has  lately  sprung  I 
up  amongst  us  under  the  title  of 
Uterature,^^  and  which  are  too  pernicious 
in  their  effects  to  need  any  argument  to 
refute  them  even  with  those  who  indulge 
themselves  in  this  morbid  exaltation  of 
the  imaginative  faculty.  Dr.  Moore  thus 
justly  describes  the  abuse  of  this  noble  gift. 
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**  If  the  faculties  be  not  stren^hened  by 
occasioDal  exercise  under  proper  teaching, 
the  soul  becomes  at  length  the  slave  of 
imagination,  and  is  apt  to  dally  with  any 
empty  fancy  that  may  attract  it.  Some 
ignii  faluus,  some  foolish  glitter  of  false 
light,  is  the  only  object  likely  to  be  pur- 
sued by  a person  who  has  not  been  taught 
from  childhood  the  use  of  reason,  or  w^ho 
has  not  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  high  mo- 
tives and  encouragement  imparted  by  ex- 
ample. If  such  a one  read,  it  is  for  amuse- 
ment, without  the  smallest  power  of 
grasping  argument;  and  he  being,  from 
the  idle  habit  of  the  brain,  at  the  mercy 
of  vulgar  or  ludicrous  associations,  the 
roost  serious  ^subjects  provoke  loose  ideas 
instead  of  conducii^  to  thoughtfulness 
and  improvement.  This  kind  of  madness 
is  very  common  with  ill-educated  young 
persons,  before  the  trials  of  life  correct 
their  vagrant  fancies,  and  subdue  their 
selfishness.  Frivolity  of  mind  sometimes 
settles  into  permanent  insanity  in  such 
persons,  and  a multiplicity  of  unmeaning, 
unprofitable,  unapplied  thoughts  succeed 
each  other  with  ungoverned  rapidity  ; for 
imaginaiion  must  act  when  the  will  and 
judgment  decline  their  duty  ; and  thus  at 
length  the  poor,  imbecile  trifler,  by  the 
abuse  of  his  nervous  system,  has  his  life 
convened  into  a miserable  dream,  and  he 
becomes  visibly  a fool;  for  his  form  and 
features,  action  and  expression,  corres- 
pond with  his  mental  imbecility 

The  imagination,  by  occupying  the 
mind  with  the  thoughts  of  its  own  crea- 
tion, leads  it  as  a matter  of  necessity  to 
the  examination  of  cause  and  effect ; pro- 
cesses of  reasoning  are  intuitively  estab- 
lished, its  powers  are  strengthened,  and  it 
is  thus  prepared  in  advance  for  the  devel- 
opment of  ihe  judgment,  which  is  the  last 
faculty  of  the  mind  that  we  shall  consider 
in  reference  to  education.  As  we  have 
previously  stated,  the  full  development  of 
this  faculty  belongs  to  the  maturer  years, 
and  the  highest  attribute  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  is  recognized  in  its  complete 
perfection,  but  although  its  strength  is 
not  fully  attained  during  even  the  most 
advanced  periods  allotted  to  the  education 
of  youth,  yet  much  can  be  done  even  at 
an  early  period  by  attention  to  its  proper 
advancement.  The  reader  will  perceive, 

*Tbe  8oal  sod  the  Body,  p.  200 


from  the  foregoing  remarks,  how  gradual 
are  the  steps  taken  by  the  mind,  and  how 
long  a time  is  necessary  to  enable  the 
intellectual  powers  to  perform  their  func- 
tions with  accuracy  and  perfection. 

Judgment  is  exclusively  an  internal 
operation  of  the  mind,  it  separates  sub- 
jects already  in  the  possession  of  the 
mind,  and  examines  the  relations  between 
them,  and  as  the  youth  in  boyhood  was 
engaged  in  collecting  materials  from  me- 
mory, so  he  is  now  occupied  in  seeking  to 
analyze  the  subjects  presented  to  his  con- 
sideration, and  in  endeavoring  to  find 
appropriate  language  in  which  to  express 
these  newly  formed  judgments.  In  order 
to  judge  correctly,  the  youth  must  under- 
stand the  subject  on  which  bis  judgment 
ia  expended,  and  it  is  worse  than  useless 
to  confound  his  understanding  by  burden- 
ing it  with  propositions  either  too  abstruse 
for  his  intellectual  powers,  or  so  obscurely 
expressed  as  not  to  be  readily  compre-  * 
bended.  This  error  is  too  common  even  in 
the  best  institutions  of  learning,  and  more 
especially  those  devoted  to  the  education 
of  females. 

The  writer  recently  had  for  a patient, 
an  interesting  young  lady  of  twelve  years 
of  age  whose  memory  had  been  taxed 
beyond  the  power  of  endurance,  in  pre- 
paring for  the  public  examination  of  a 
fashionable  boarding  school  of  which  she 
was  a very  ambitious  pupil.  She  had  the 
gratification  to  rank  first  in  her  class  but 
at  the  expense  of  a severe  fit  of  illness, 
in  which  her  existence  was  suspended  by 
a thread  for  days  together  between  life 
and  death.  Among  other  tasks  she  had 
been  required  to  commit  to  memory  forty 
pages,  in  Blair^s  Rhetoric,  in  one  day ; 
strange  to  say  she  accomplished  the  task, 
but  stranger  still  she  did  not  understand 
by  itself,  the  first  principle  of  rhetoric. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  this  subject 
than  by  quoting  the  following  paragraph, 
from  the  chaste  and  learned  article  on 
classical  education,  written  by  the  accom- 
plished scholar  and  statesman  Legate. 
*^Wc  regard  the  whole  period  of  child- 
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hood  and  of  youth — up  to  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  serenteen  and  perhaps  longer — 
as  one  allotted  by  nature  to  growth  and 
improvement  in  the  strictest  sense  of  those 
words.  The  hexible  powers  are  to  be 
trained  rather  than  tasked — to  be  carefully 
and  continually  practised  in  the  prepara- 
tory exercises,  but  not  to  be  loaded  with 
burthens  that  may  crush  them,  or  be 
broken  down  by  over-strained  efforts  of  the 
race.  It  is  in  youth,  that  Montaigne’s 
maxim,  always  excellent — is  especially 
applicable — that  the  important  question  is, 
not  who  is  most  learned,  but  who  bas 
learned  the  best.  Now,  we  confess  we 
have  no  faith  at  all  in  young  prodigies — 
in  your  philosophers  in  teens.  We  have 
generally  found  these  precocious  smat- 
terers  sink  in  a few  years  into  barrenness 
and  imbecility,  and  that  as  they  began  by 
being  men'  when  they  ought  to  be  boys, 
so  they  end  in  being  boys  when  they  ought 
to  be  men.  If  we  would  have  good  fruit 
we  must  wait  until  it  is  the  season.  Na- 
ture herself  has  pointed  out  too  clearly  to 
be  misunderstood,  the  proper  studies  of 
childhood  and  youth.  The  senses  are  first 
developed— observation  and  memory  fol- 
low— then  imagination  begins  to  dream 
and  create — afterwards  ratiocination  or  the 
dialectical  propensity  and  faculty,  shoots 
up  with  great  rankness — and  last  of  all, 
the  crowning  perfection  of  intellect,  sound 


judgment  and  solid  reason,  which  by  much 
experience  in  life  ripen  into  wisdom.  The 
vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  con- 
sequent changes  in  the  face  of  nature,  and 
the  cares  and  occupations  of  the  husband- 
man, are  not  more  clearly  distinguished  or 
more  unalterally  ordained.  To  break  in 
upon  this  harmonious  order — to  attempt 
to  anticipate  these  pre-established  periods ; 
what  is  it,  as  Cicero  had  it,  but  after  the 
manner  of  the  giants  to  war  against  the 
laws  of  the  universe,  and  the  wi^om  that 
created  it?”* 

Our  object  in  the  foregoing  remarks 
has  rather  been  to  point  out  the  principles 
on  which  education  should  be  conducted, 
based  upon  a knowledge  of  the  mental 
and  physical  organization  of  the  human 
species,  than  to  expose  the  evils  which 
have  crept  into  the  system,  and  which  are 
unfortunately  too  often  met  with.  If  pa- 
rents in  the  rearing  of  their  offspring  were 
to  adopt  the  few  simple  suggestions  here 
laid  down,  and  those  having  chaige  of 
the  education  of  youth,  were  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  principles  above  metioned, 
which  nature  clearly  manifests  as  her  laws, 
the  amount  of  the  suffering  and  disease  of 
the  rising  generation  would  be  immeasu- 
rably curtailed,  and  the  medium  intellec- 
tual capacity  of  both  males  and  females 
greatly  exalted. 

* Legare’t  Woiks,  vol.  3,  p.  48. 
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Concluded  from  p.  405. 


HAVE  now  seen  in  what 
manner  the  religious  sen- 
timent and  that  of  love, 
the  complete  or  disfigured 
idea  of  the  divinity  and  of 
woman,  may,  to  a certain 
extent,  serve  to  make  manifest  to  us  the 
essential  differences  which  we  remark 
beeweea  scriptural  poetry  and  that  of  the 


gentiles.  It  only  remains  for  us  now,  in 
order  to  conclude  this  discourse,  which 
has  already  lasted  too  long,  to  place  be- 
fore your  eyes,  as  in  relief,  the  immeasu- 
rable distance  which  there  is  between  the 
political  institutions  of  the  most  polished 
nations  amongst  the  ancients  and  those 
of  the  Hebrew  people,  guardians  of  the 
revealed  word;  and  tha  diffareat  influence 
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which  these  distinct  constitutions  exer- 
cised upon  the  different  nature  of  gentile 
and  Hebrew  poetry. 

I hare  already  made  manifest  and  now 
confirm  my  first  manifestation^  that  the 
fountains  of  all  noble  and  elevated  poetry 
are  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of  woman, 
and  the  love  of  country ; so  that  poetry 
loses  her  wings  when  she  flies  to  those 
regions  where  she  cannot  drink  inspiration 
from  these  fruitful  sources,  from  these 
pure  fountains;  so  that  in  order  that  these 
fertile  affections  should  exist,  one  thing 
is  necessary ; that  the  divinity  should  be 
known  in  all  His  pomp,  woman  in  all 
her  enchantments,  the  people  in  all  their 
freedom  and  splendor;  and  for  this  reason, 
that  wherever  the  name  of  God  is  given 
to  a creature,  of  woman  to  a slave,  and 
of  people  to  an  oppressive  aristocracy, 
we  may  aflfirm,  without  the  fear  of  being 
belied  by  facts,  that  poetry  in  all  its  pomp 
and  majesty  does  not  exist  because  these 
fruitful  sources  of  love  do  not  exist. 

Well  then  the  signification  of  the  word 
people,  is  the  result  of  two  ideas ; that 
of  association  and  that  of  fraternity.  Do 
you  know  what  the  people  means?  The 
people  means  an  association  of  brothers ; 
and  this  is  why  the  idea  of  a people,  can- 
not co  exist  in  the  understanding  with  the 
idea  of  slavery.  From  whence  it  follows 
that  the  people  cannot  have  and  have  not 
existed  except  in  those  societies  which 
have  maintained  the  idea  of  fraternity, 
revealed  by  God  to  the  Hebrew  nation,  by 
Jesus  Christ  to  all  nations.  What  was 
called  the  people  in  Greek  republics, 
neither  was  nor  could  be  a true  people; 
that  is  to  say,  an  association  of  brothers; 
but  an  aristocratical  association,  or,  what 
is  the  same,  an  association  Of  masters.* 

This  explains  why  amongst  the  Greeks 
poetry  is  eminently  aristocratical.  Homer 
sings  of  kings  and  gods : he  tells  us  their 
genealogy  : relates  to  us  their  adventures : 
describes  their  Wars  to  us : celebrates  their 
birth  and  weeps  over  their  death.  The 
tragic  poets  present  to  us  the  proudfy 
grand  spectacle  of  theicJoves,  their  crimes 


and  their  remorse.  Human  misfortunes 
and  human  passions,  to  be  raised  to  the 
dignity  and  loftiness  of  tragic  sentiments, 
had  to  fall  upon  the  heads  and  to  trouble 
the  hearts  of  men  of  royal  race  and  of 
noble  birth.  Fratricide  was  not  a tragical 
event,  if  the  fratricides  were  not  called 
Eteocles  and  Polynices,  and  if  their  blood 
did  not  stain  the  marble  steps  of  the 
throne.  Incest  was  not  worthy  of  the  bus- 
kin, if  the  incestuous  women  was  not 
called  Phedra  or  Jocasta,  and  if  the  horrid 
crime  did  not  sully  the  nuptial  couch  of 
kings.  Whence  we  see  that  amongst  the 
Greeks,  there  were  no  tragic  events,  but 
tragic  persons ; and  that  tragedy  was  not 
that  voice  of  terror,  that  bitter  lament 
which  humanity  allows  to  escape  from  its 
lips,  when  disturbed  by  passion ; but  that 
other  prophetic  and  tremendous  voice 
which  mournfully  resounded  through  the 
royal  dwellings,  when  the  gods  willed  to 
give,  as  a spectacle  to  the  world,  the  weak- 
ness of  dynasties  and  the  fragility  of 
empires. 

If  we  now  turn  our  eyes  to  the  people 
of  God,  the  grandeur  and  novelty  of  the 
spectacle  will  cause,  our  astonishment. 
The  people  of  God  do  not  trace  their 
origin  eitherfrom  demi-gods  or  from  kings; 
they  descend  from  shepherds.  The  Jews 
are  all  the  children  of  Abraham,  of  Isakc 
and  of  Jacob;  they  are  all  brothers.  All 
redeemed  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt, 
they  are  all  free.  All  subject  to  one  only 
God,  and  to  one  only  law,  they  are  all 
equal.  The  people  of  God  are  the  only 
people  upon  earth,  amongst  the  ancients, 
who  preserved  in  all  its  purity  the  notion 
of  liberty,  of  equality,  and  of  fraternity 
amongst  men.  When  Moses  gave  them 
laws,  he  did  not  institute  the  aristocratic 
form  of  government,  but  the  popular,  and 
granted  them  the  right  of  electing  their 
own  magistrates,  who  in  quality  of  guar- 
dians of  the  divine  statutes,  held  the 
office  and  had  the  duty  of  maintaining 
them  all,  in  peace  as  in  war,  under  the 
equal  empire  of  justice.  Aristocratic 
privileges  and  noble  classes  were  uhknown 
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amongst  the  Hebrews;  and  their  great 
lawgiver,  fearing  that  the  unequal  distri- 
buiion  of  riches  might  in  time  destroy  that 
prudent  harmony  of  all  the  social  forces, 
placed  as  they  were  in  equilibrium  and 
nicely  balanced,  instituted  the  jubilee, 
which  periodically  re-established  that  just 
balance  and  that  wise  equilibrium.  They 
gave  to  their  supreme  magistrates  the  title 
of  judges,  without  doubt  to  signify  that 
their  office  was  to  guard  and  cause  to  be 
guarded,  the  law  which  God  had  given 
them  by  his  prophet,  without  the  unlaw- 
ful intervention  of  his  private  will,  or 
of  light  and  imprudent  desires.  In  this 
state  the  republic  remained  during  a long 
period,  until  the  people,  always  desiring 
changes  and  novelties,  altered  their  own 
form  of  government,  and  instituted  mon- 
archy, by  a solemn  act  of  their  sovereign 
will.  This  change  however,  was  less  real 
than  apparent,  as  the  king  was  only  the 
heir  of  the  authority  of  the  judge,  limited 
by  the  will  of  God,  and  by  the  will  of  the 
people. 

Thus  the  people  is  the  tragic  personage 
par  excellence  in  the  scriptural  tragedies. 
To  the  people  are  directed  the  promise, 
and  the  threat;  the  people  accept  and 
sanction  the  law;  the  people  break  forth 
in  tumult  and  rebellion ; they  raise  idols 
and  adore  them ; they  depose  the  judges 
and  elect  kings;  they  give  thentselves  up 
to  superstition  and  soothsaying  ; they  bless 
and  curse  their  prophets  at  the  same  time ; 
now  raising  them  above  all  magistratures,  | 
now  destroying  them  in  atrocious  tortures;  I 
now  magnifying  the  God  of  Israel,  then  | 
receiving  with  hymns  of  praise  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Babylonian  gods;  then  when 
placed  in  the  peril  of  choosing  between  the 
wrath  of  God  and  his  mercies,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  sovereign  will,  they  re- 
nounce his  mercies,  and  go  to  meet  his 
wrath.  In  Israel  there  is  nothing  but  the 
people — the  people  fill  it  entirely.  God 
speaks  to  the  people;  Moses  speaks  to 
the  people;  the  prophets  speak  of  the 
people;  the  kings  serve  the  people.  Even 
the  psalms  of  David,  when  they  are  not 


the  groanings  of  his  soul,  are  popular 
songs. 

The  splendors  of  the  monarchy*  were 
ofshort  duration, and  vanished  like  smoke. 
David  and  Solomon  were  princes  who 
feared  God,  who  were  friends  of  the  peo- 
ple, magnanimous  in  peace  and  fortunate 
in  war.  They  governed  Israel  with  just 
and  moderate  sway,  and  their  prosp»eriiy 
exceeded  their  desires.  They  were  the 
last  who  were  visited  by  the  kings  of  the 
east.  They  raised  the  temple  of  the  Lord 
upon  precious  stones,  and  enriched  it  with 
precious  wood-work  overlaid  with  gold; 
and  the  fame  of  their  magnificent  and 
superhuman  wisdom  was  extended  over 
all  nations.  But  when  these  fortunate 
princes  descended  to  the  sepulchre,  the 
majesty  of  the  empire  was  precipitated 
headlong  to  the  earth,  and  never  more 
returned  to  what  it  had  been ; the  tribes 
became  divided,  and  the  holy  unity  of  the 
people  of  God  was  broken ; and  of  their 
fragments  were  formed  two  imperious 
enemies,  both  given  up  to  infamy  and  to 
impure  pleasures.  The  kings  became 
idolaters,  and  worshipped  false  gods; 
the  priests  gave  themselves  up  to  idleness 
and  repose.  The  people,  bad  forgotten 
their  God,  and  the  multitudes  raised  tu- 
mults in  the  streets. 

In  the  midst  of  so  many  stormy  tem- 
pests, and  during  such  troubled  and  me- 
lancholy times,  God  awakened  his  great 
prophets,  that  the  echo  of  his  word  might 
resound  throughout  Juda,  and  might 
arouse  from  their  deep  oblivion  and  pro- 
found lethargy  the  idolatrous  kings,  the 
indolent  priests,  and  those  barbarous  mul- 
titudes, given  over  to  sedition  and  tumult 
Never  in  any  nation  of  the  earth,  ancient 
or  modern,  was  there  an  institution  so 
holy  and  popular  as  that  of  the  prophets 
of  the  people  of  God.  Athens  bad  poets 
and  orators;  Rome,  tribunes  and  poets. 
The  prophets  of  the  people  of  God  were 
poets,  tribunes,  and  orators  at  the  same 
time.  As  poets,  they  sang  the  divine  per- 
fections; as  tribuRes,  they  defended  the 
popular  interests;  as  orators,  they  pro- 
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posed  what  they  judged  most  suitable  for 
promotiog  the  advantage  of  the  state.  A ! 
prophet  was  more  than  Homer;  more  than  i 
Demosthenes;  more  than  Gracchus;  he  ' 
was  Gracchus,  Homer  and  Demosthenes  j 
io  one.  A prophet  was  the  man  who  , 
despised  all  gratihcation  of  the  senses,  and  ' 
all  love  of  life,  and  who,  the  messenger 
of  God,  was  charged  to  speak  his  word  in 
the  ear  of  the  people,  of  the  priests  and  of 
the  kings.  Thus  the  prophets  threatened, 
imprecated,  cursed;  thus,  from  their  tre- 
mendous and  powerful  breasts,  issued 
those  voices  of  fear  and  terror  which  were 
heard  in  Jerusalem  when  the  strong  and 
numerous  army  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
the  minister  of  the  vengeance  and  celestial 
wrath  of  Jehovah,  was  coming  out  against 
her.  The  Cesarean  poets  always  observ- 
ed the  aspect  of  their  princes,  before 
they  spoke.  The  orators  and  tribunes  of 
Athens  and  of  Rome  before  letting  loose 
the  torrents  of  their  eloquence,  always  had 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  aspect  of  the 
people.  The  prophets  of  Israel  closed 
their  eyes  that  they  might  neither  fiatter 
the  tastes  of  the  people,  nor  the  humor 
of  the  kings,  attentive  only  to  the  voice 
of  God  speaking  to  them  within  the  depths 
of  iheir  souls.  And  thus  they  braved  the 
implacable  hatred  of  the  princes,  who 
having  raised  a sacrilegious  hand  upon  the 
temple  of  God,  feared  not  to  raise  it  against 
the  august  face  of  his  prophets,  and  with  j 
serene  aspect  they  resisted  the  popular  | 
clamor  and  indignation,  their  constancy  * 
increasing  with  persecution  and  with  the  ! 
waves  of  these  furious  tempests;  theif 
aubiime  souls  never  bending  from  the  fear 
of  torture ; thus,  in  short,  they  all  offered 
their  necks  to  the  knife,  or  sought  a 
lonely  grave  in  a foreign  land. 

1 know  not,  gentlemen,  if  there  is  in 
history  a more  beautiful  sight  than  that 
of  the  prophets  of  the  people  of  God, 
struggling  against  all  the  powers  of  the 
earth,  armed  with  the  sole  ministry  of  the 
word.  1 know  not  if  there  have  been  in 
the  world,  sublimer  poets,  more  eloquent 
orators,  greater,  holier  and  fre«r  men. 


Nothing  was  wanting  to  their  glory ; 
neither  the  holiness  of  their  lives,  nor  the 
holiness  of  the  cause  they  supported,  nor 
the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

With  the  prophets  finished  the  period 
of  the  threat;  with  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  begins  the  period  of  the  punish- 
ment. Before  finishing  this  discourse, 
let  us  all  make  a pause  here:  let  us  col- 
lect our  spirits  and  our  breath,  for  the 
moment  is  as  terrible  as  it  is  solemn. 

Sophocles  wrote  one  of  the  finest  trage- 
dies in  the  world,  and  called  it  King 
CEdipm.  This  tragedy  has  been  trans- 
lated, imitated;  reformed  by  the  greatest 
geniuses;  and  to  us  has  fallen  the  good 
fortune  of  possessing,  under  this  title,  one 
of  the  tragedies  which  most  honor  our 
classic  literature.* 

But  there  is  another  tragedy,  more  ad- 
mirable, more  portentous  still,  which  bears 
the  name  of  no  author,  whose  author  gave 
it  no  title;  undoubtedly  because  it  is  a 
tragedy  apart,  or  rather  the  tragedy  of 
tragedies.  Between  this  great  tragedy  and 
that  of  Sophocles,  along  with  many  dif- 
ferences, there  are  such  marvellous  simil- 
itudes that  I might  dare  to  entitle  it  CEdi- 
pus  the  people. 

CEdipus  guesses  the  enigmas  of  the 
sphynx,  and  is  reputed  the  wisest  and 
most  prudent  of  men  ; the  Jewish  people 
discover  the  enigma  of  humanity,  hidden 
from  all  men ; that  is  to  say,  the  unity  of 
God  and  the  unity  of-mankind,  and  they 
are  called  by  Jehovah  the  light  of  all 
nations.  The  gods  give  CEdipus  the  vic- 
tory over  all  his  competitors,  and  seat 
him  on  the  throne  of  Thebes.  Jehovah 
leads  the  Jewish  people,  as  by  the  hand, 

I to  the  land  of  promise,  and  brings  them 
forth  victorious  over  all  their  enemies. 
The  gods,  by  the  voice  of  the  delphic  ora- 
cles, had  announced  to  CEdipus,  amongst 
other  heinous  things,  that  he  should  be 
the  murderer  of  his  father:  Jehovah,  by 
the  voice  of  the  sciiptural  oracles,  had 
announced  to  the  Jews  that  they  should 
murder  their  God.  A man  dies  by  the 
* Written  by  Sr.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa. 
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hand  of  (Edipus  in  a solitary  path— a man 
dies  by  the  hand  of  the  people  of  God  on 
Calvary.  This  man  was  the  God  of 
Judah — that  man  was  the  father  of  (Edi- 
pus. I know  not  what  there  is,  gentle- 
men, in  this  nmUiter  eadtns  of  the  history, 
which  causes  an  involuntary  but  profound 
shudder. 

You  have  seen  that  the  oracles  and 
the  catastrophes  are  the  same ; you  will 
now  see  bow  the  same  blindness  makes 
thecatastrophe  inevitable,  and  fulfils  these 
tremendous  oracles.  (Edipus  knows  that 
he  has  murdered  that  man  in  that  path; 
but  his  conscience  is  tranquil  because  his 
father  was  Polybius;  and  Polybius  was 
very  far  from  thence,  and  he  who  died  by 
his  hand  was  unknown  and  a stranger. 
The  Jews  knew  that  they  had  killed  the 
man  of  Nazareth ; they  knew  that  they 
had  nailed  him  to  a cross  on  Mount  Cal- 
vary, and  that,  to  show  their  greater  con- 
tempt for  him,  they  had  placed  him  be- 
tween two  thieves;  but  their  conscience 
was  tranquil;  their  God  was  to  come, 
but  he  was  yet  afar  off;  their  God  was  to 
be  a conqueror  and  a king,  and  was  to 
roar  like  the  lion  of  Juda;  whilst  the 
man  of  the  cross  was  born  in  a poor  vil- 
lage, of  poor  parents,  and  had  not  so 
much  as  a stone  where  he  might  lay  his 
head.  “ If  thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  come 
down  from  the  cross,”  said  the  Jewish 
people.  If  he  who  died  by  my  hand 
was  my  father,  why,  when  I slew  him, 
did  not  my  heart  leap  within  my  breast? 
How  is  it  that  the  voice  of  blood  did  not 
speak  to  me?”  Thus  said  the  parricidal 
king;  and  the  people,  the  murderers  of 
their  God,  and  the  man,  the  murderer  of 
his  father,  were  satisfied  with  their  own 
sagacity ; and  scoffed  at  the  oracles,  and 
derided  the  prophets. 

But  the  implacable  Divinity,  who  si- 
lently dwells  with  them,  and  works  in 
them,  impels  them  forward  that  they  may 
fall,  and  takes  away  the  light  from  their 
eyes  that  they  may  not  see  the  depths  of 
the  abyss.  Both  find  themselves  suddenly 
possessed  by  an  immense,  superhuman 


curiosity.  (Edipus  asks  Jocasu,  asks 
Tyrrhesios,  asks  the  old  man  who  knows 
his  secret:  ^‘Who  is  the  man  of  the 
path  ? Who  is  my  father?  Who  am  I ?” 
The  Jewish  people  asks  Jesus:  ‘'Art 
thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?  Art  thou  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  blessed  God  ? If 
thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us.”  Here  the 
drama  begins  to  be  most  terrible;  there  is 
no  breast  which  does  not  feel  a painful 
oppression,  inexplicable,  incredible;  there 
is  no  forehead  which  is  not  bathed  in  the 
cold  dews  of  horror;  no  soul  which  does 
not  faint  with  anguish. 

Meanwhile  the  anger  of  the  gods  falls 
upon  Thebes ; the  plague  decimates  their 
families,  and  poisttns  the  waters  and  the 
air.  The  sky  grows  dark,  the  flowers 
lose  their  fragrance,  the  fi^J^/their  bright- 
ness. Silence  and  terror,  death  and  de- 
solation, reign  in  the  populous  city.  The 
Thehan  matrons  rush  wildly  to  and  fro 
in  the  temples,  and  weary  the  gods  with 
vows  and  prayers.  Over  Jerusalem,  the 
mystical,  the  glorious,  falls  a funeral  veil. 
There  go  the  holy  women  lamenting; 
there  rush  to  and  fro  the  furious  multi- 
tudes. All  the  prophetic  trumpets  resound 
at  once  through  the  deaf,  the  bh'nd,  and 
the  accursed  city,  which  bore  the  Just  One 
to  Calvary.  One  generation  shall  not 
pass  away  before  there  shall  fall  upon 
you,  oh  matrons  of  Zion,  such  great  mis- 
fortunes that  you  shall  be  the  wonder  of 
nations.  Already,  already,  begin  to  ap- 
pear upon  these  declivities  the  Roman 
legions — already  the  capitoline  eagles  are 
firaversing  the  air,  bearing  the  lightnings 
of  the  Most  High.  Jerusalem!  Jerusa- 
lem ! alas  for  your  children ! “ The  little 

ones  have  asked  for  bread,  and  there  was 
none  to  break*it  unto  them : the  tongue  of 
the  suckling  child  hath  cleaved  to  the  roof 
of  his  mouth  for  thirst.”  They  would 
pray  and  would  make  vows  in  the  temple 
of  God ; and  they  are  without  God,  and 
without  a temple — they  would  live,  and 
at  each  moment  they  stumble  over  deatb^ — 
they  would  find  a burying  place  for  their 
dead;  a^id  their  dead  lie  in  the  fields 
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without  burial,  and  are  food  for  the  birds 
of  the  air. 

(Edipus  leaves  his  royal  palace  to  con- 
sole his  dying  people,  and  the  gods  guid- 
ing his  words,  he  takes  them  for  witnesses 
that  the  criminal  shall  be  put  to  the  torture 
and  slain : beforehand  he  launches  over 
him  the  sacerdotal  excommunication;  he 
curses  him  in  the  name  of  earth  and  of 
heaven,  of  gods  and  of  men,  and  he  loads 
bis  head  with  public  execration.  The 
Jewish  people,  seized  with  a dark  vertigo, 
possessed  by  a delirious  frenzy,  placed 
beneath  the  sovereign  hand  which  clouds 
their  eyes  and  darkens  their  reason,  and 
burning  in  the  furnace  of  their  own  fury, 
exclaim,  saying:  “ His  blood  be  upon  us 
and  upon  our  children!”  Unfortunate 
people!  unfortunate  king!  They  pro- 
nounce their  own  sentence,  being  at  once 
judges,  victims,  and  executioners.  And 
afterwards,  when  the  scriptural  prophe- 
cies and  the  delphic  oracles  were  accom- 
plished, the  whirlwinds  tear  the  deicide 
people  from  the  land  of  promise,  and 
the  parricide  flies  from  the  throne  of 
Thebes. 

CEdipus  was  the  horror  of  Greece;  the 
Jewish  people  is  the  horror  of  mankind. 
CEdipus  wanders  with  sightless  eyes  from 
mountain  to  mountain  and  from  valley  to 
valley,  publishing  the  divine  vengeance: 
the  Jewish  people  wander  with  darkened 
vision  and  without  ever  reposing,  from 
nation  to  nation,  from  zone  to  zone,  from 
region  to  region,  shewing  on  their  hands 
a stain  of  blood,  which  never  leaves  them 
and  which  never  dries.  They  preferred 
the  law  of  retaliation  to  the  law  of  grace, 
and  the  world  judges  them  by  their  own 
law.  They  gave  blows  to  their  God,  and 
for  nineteen  centuries  they  have  received 
the  buffets  of  the  world.  They  spat  in 
the  face  of  their  God,  and  the  world  spits 
VoL.  VII.— No.  9.  42 


in  their  face.  They  stripped  their  God 
of  his  garments,  and  nations  confiscate 
their  treasures  and  drive  them  naked  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  seas.  They  gave 
their  God  to  drink  vinegar  mingled  with 
gall,  and  though  the  deicide  people  drink 
of  it  at  all  hours,  they  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  drain  the  cup  of  their  tribulations. 
On  the  shoulders  of  their  God  they  laid 
a heavy  cross,  and  now  their  forehead  is 
bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  all  human 
maledictions  ; they  crucified  him,  and  they 
are  crucified.  But  the  God  of  Abraliam, 
of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  whilst  he  is  just, 
is  also  merciful.  Whilst  the  gods  left  no 
oiherconsolation  to  CEdipus  but  Antigone, 
the  God  who  expired  upon  the  cross,  in 
token  of  his  mercy,  left  hope  to  his  mur- 
derers. 

Between  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles  and 
that  other  tragedy  without  a name,  whose 
marvellous  grandeur  we  have  just  brought 
before  your  eyes,  in  all  its  terrible  majesty, 
there  is  the  same  distance  as  between  the 
gentile  gods,  and  the  God  of  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Christians;  the  same  as  between 
fatality  and  providence;  the  same  as  be- 
tween the  misfortunes  of  a man,  and  the 
calamities  of  a nation,  which  had  been 
the  freest  of  all  nations,  and  the  greatest 
of  all  poets. 

I have  finished,  gentlemen,  the  picture 
which  I had  proposed  bringing  before 
your  eyes.  If  it  appears  to  you  beautiful 
and  sublime,  its  beauty  and  sublimity  are 
in  itself,  as  having  been  traced  by  God 
himself,  in  the  long  and  lamentable  history 
of  a wonderful  people.  If  you  have 
found  great  blemishes  and  obscurities  in 
it,  these  shades  and  these  blemishes  are 
mine.  For  them  I claim  your  indulgence 
— your  indulgence,  gentlemen,  which  has 
never  been  denied  to  those  who  implore 
it  and  require  it  as  I do. 
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SaouL,  OR  Hako-Tiamo,  Capital  or  Coria, 
Mttrck  27,  1»43. 

Very  Reverend  Father, 

AST  year,  as  you  are 
already  aware,  I left 
Mongolia  with  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Ferr^ol, 
and,noaccidentoccur- 
ring,  his  lordship  and 
I reached  Pienmen. 
Some  Christians  who 
had  come  thither  from 
Cor(?a  having  detailed 
to  his  lordship  the 
difficulties  which  be- 
set his  crossing  the 
frontier,  the  bishop 
despatched  me  before 
him  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  matters, 
and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  make  preparations  for  his  entrance 
to  the  mission.  Having  received  his  bless- 
ing, I started  with  the  Christians  towards 
midnight,  and  the  day  after  I descried  the 
city  of  Eilson  lying  westward.  I then 
sent  couriers  forward,  directing  them  to 
await  me  at  a station  agreed  upon  ; whilst 
I myself,  having  dropped  down  furtively 
along  the  shadiest  valleys,  screened  myself 
under  tufted  trees  about  two  leagues  from 
the  city.  Encircled'by  a rampart  of  snow, 
I wailed  here  for  night-fall ; and,  to  drive 
away  the  dulness  which  was  stealing 
over  me,  I recited  my  beads. 

As  soon  as  darkness  had  overspread  the 
town-lands,  I invoked  the  Divine  aid,  and. 
Issuing  from  my  retreat,  I directed  my 


steps  towards  the  city ; to  avoid  making 
any  noise,  I walked  without  shoes.  After 
crossing  two  rivers,  and  pursuing  zig-zag 
and  difficult  roads,  for  the  snow,  drifted  by 
the  wind,  was  in  several  places  five  or  six 
feet  deep,  I reached  the  rendezvous ; bat 
the  Christians  were  not  there.  I was  ex- 
ceedingly grieved  at  this  disappointment 
Nevertheless,  I crossed  over  twice  into  the 
city,  searching  on  all  sides  for  my  com- 
panions. Returning  at  last  to  the  rendez- 
vous, I sat  down  in  a field,  and  a host  of 
gloomy  anticipations  thronged  tbroogh 
my  mind.  I thought  our  couriers  had 
been  seized  by  the  satellites ; I could  find 
no  other  explanation  for  their  absence. 
Then — regret  for  their  loss,  the  extreme 
toil  to  which  I should  be  exposed  by  con- 
tinuing my  journey,  want  of  travelling 
support  and  wearing  apparel,  the  difficulty 
of  returning  to  China,  the  impossibility 
of  introducing  the  Missioners, — all  cast 
me  into  cruel  agony.  Exhausted  by  cold, 
famine,  hunger,  and  sorrow,  stretched 
alongside  of  a heap  of  manure  to  shun 
being  seen, — I felt  my  courage  was  being 
extinguished  with  my  strength. 

Meantime  the  morning  would  dawn 
apace,  and  my  position  become  more 
critical.  Bereft  of  all  human  succor,  I 
expected  relief  from  heaven  alone,  when 
at  last  the  neophytes  came  in  search  of 
me.  They  had  been  the  hrst  to  reach  the 
given  point  of  rendezvous,  and,  not  find- 
ing me,  they  proceeded  forward  for  fear 
of  attracting  suspicious  vigilance.  A 
second  time  they  waited  a little  for  me, 
then  proceeded  half  a league  further  on, 
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and  there,  watching  my  arrival,  they 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
grief.  A l le  ngth , despairing  of  seeing  me, 
they  were  on  their  return,  when  they  met 
me,  and  we  rejoiced  in  the  Lord. 

Seven  Christians  had  come  forward  to 
meet  us ; but  four  of  them,  checked  at 
the  sight  of  the  difficulties  and  perils  of  the 
enterprise,  had  withdrawn  into  the  inte- 
rior, and  left  the  other  three  to  push  for- 
ward to  Pienmen.  The  four  first  were 
Charles  Seu,  Thomas  Ye,  and  two  ser- 
vants. I left  two  out  of  the  other  three  at 
Eitson;  they  were  not  to  follow  me  until 
after  settling  their  affairs,  and  I started 
with  a single  companion.  After  proceed- 
ing three  leagues,  though  I was  scarcely 
able  to  drag  my  legs  after  me,  I halted  at 
an  inn  to  pass  the  night  there.  The  next 
day  I procured  two  horses,  and  continued 
my  journey.  We  reached  Pien-gi-anf 
upon  the  fifth  day,  where  we  met  Charles 
and  Thomas,  who  were  waiting  for  os 
with  their  horses.  We  travelled  in  com- 
pany during  a whole  week,  and  arrived  at 
length  at  Seoul  or  Hang-Yiang,  the  capi- 
tal city.  I was  received  in  a cottage  that 
the  Christians  had  purchased.  But,  in 
consequence  of  the  curiosity  and  indis- 
cretion of  these  good  neophytes,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  dangers  I ran — for 
government  is  aware  that  1 proceeded  to 
Macao,  and  expects  my  return  to  hand  me 
over  to  punishment — I wished  that  only 
the  faithful  who  were  necessary  for  our 
designs  should  be  made  aware  of  my 
presence,  and  I would  not  allow  them  to 
announce  my  arrival  to  my  mother. 

After  remaining  some  days  pent  up  in 
a room,  and  a prey,  I know  not  why,  to 
frequent  bursts  of  sorrow,  I was  attacked 
by  a disease  which  consisted  chiefly  in 
insupportable  pains  of  the  chest,  stomach 
and  sides.  At  present  my  health  is  good, 
although  weak;  but  I can  neither  write 
nor  act  as  I would  wish  ; and  it  gives  me 
additional  annoyance  that  I am  afflicted 
these  twenty  days  past  with  weakness 
of  sight. 

However,  poor  and  infirm  as  I am. 


aided  in  my  labor  by  the  succor  of  Divine 
mercy,  I arrange  every  thing  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Missioners.  I have  pur- 
chased at  Seoul  a junk,  which  cost  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  piastres,  and  1 am 
now  making  preparations  for  my  journey 
to  the  Chinese  province  of  Kiang-nan. 

But  lest  our  Christian  sailors  should  be 
frightened  at  so  long  a navigation,  I have 
not  told  them  to  what  country  we  shall 
steer.  At  all  events,  they  have  every 
reason  to  be  apprehensive,  for  they  were 
never  upon  the  high  seas,  and  the  majority 
of  them  are  strangers  to  navigation : they 
have  luckily  taken  a notion  that  1 am  a 
first  rate  skilful  pilot.  They  know  more- 
over, as  well  as  myself,  that  there  exists 
a treaty  between  Corea  and  the  empire, 
by  virtue  of  which  our  countrymen  land- 
ing in  China  are  remitted  home  by  way 
of  Pekin,  and  that,  if  after  investigation 
a charge  is  proved  against  them,  the  whole 
crew  is  amenable  to  the  penalty  of  death. 
But  I hope  that,  remindful  of  her  love, 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  best  of 
mothers,  will  conduct  us  safe  and  sound 
to  Kiang-nan. 

Lastly,  I request  your  reverence,  if  you 
deem  it  expedient,  to  be  kind  enough  to 
send  me  a compass,  with  a marine  chart 
of  the  Yellow  Sea,  having  the  coasts  of 
China  and  Corea  accurately  delineated. 
I am,  your  Reverence's  useless 

And  very  unworthy  servant, 
Andrew  Kim-Hai-Kim. 

Extract  from  a Letter  of  the  Reverend 
Father  Gotteland,  of  the  Society  of  Jeetts, 
to  a Father  of  the  same  Society. 

KumO’Na.n,  July  8,  1845. 

Reverend  Father, 

You  are  aware  that  poor  Corea  is  always 
under  the  edge  of  persecution.  Last 
year  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ferr^ol,  the  vicar 
apostolic,  who  waited  more  than  three 
years  upon  the  confines  of  his  beloved 
mission  without  being  enabled  to  pene- 
trate thither,  despatched  into  this  unhappy 
country  a young  Corean  deacon,  who  had 
studied  at  Macao.  The  young  deacon. 
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whose  name  is  Andrew  Kim,  after  twice 
essaying  with  incredible  fatigue  and  dan- 
ger to  enter  his  own  country,  and  seeing 
himself  twice  compelled  to  return  to 
China,  succeeded  at  length  on  a third 
trial,  and  reached  the  capital,  travelling 
principally  by  night,  and  concealing  him- 
self by  day.  If  a suspicion  had  been 
raised  of  his  return  to  his  country,  he 
Would  infallibly  have  been  arrested  and 
forthwith  strangled;  for  he  has  been  this 
long  lime  denounced  to  the  police  as 
having  left  Corea  to  study  the  language  of 
the  Europeans.* 

His  lordship  Dr.  Ferreol  had  instructed 
the  courageous  deacon  to  procure,  if  pos- 
sible, a junk  for  himself,  and,  getting 
Christians  to  act  as  seamen,  to  repair  to 
him  at  Chang-hai : his  lordship,  being  de- 
barred entrance  overland,  hoped  to  reach 
at  last  by  sea  this  mission.  Andrew 
faithfully  obeyed  him;  he  purchased  a 
bark,  but  what  a bark ! exactly.like  a shoe, 
as  our  sailors  say  ; it  had  not  even  been 
constructed  as  a sea  launch,  but  merely 
for  the  rivers  of  the  interior.  Neverthe- 
less, one  fine  morning  the  young  deacon 
summons  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  the 
most  devoted  among  the  Christians,  em- 
barks them  without  stating  their  destina- 
tion, and  undertaking  the  office  of  captain, 
with  a crew  of  equally  raw  seamen,  he 
sails  out  in  his  frail  skiff.  They  soon 
cleared  their  native  shores,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  a compass  of  twenty-five  centimes 
value,  they  steer  towards  the  inhospitable 
shores  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

Among  the  many  vaunted  lawsof  China 
there  exists  one  passed  in  convention  with 
Corea,  the  regulations  of  which  afford  a 
very  exact  idea  of  the  notions  of  recipro- 
city which  are  entertained  in  these  distant 
sea  boards;  if  a Corean  junk  is  cast  in 
stressof  weatherupon  theshoresof  China, 
it  must  be  taken  to  pieces  on  the  spot  and 
burnt ; if,  on  the  contrary,  a Chinese  junk, 
flying  before  a storm,  takes  shelter  in 

^ Formerly  in  France  men  were  dismembered 
br  fosr  horitest ; in  Corea,  four  oxen  are  made  use 
of;  sometimes  a fiflb  is  added  to  wrench  the  head 
off  the  sufferer. 


Corea,  the  Coreans  must  refit  it,  furnish 
it  with  necessaries  and  pilot  it  out  to  sea. 

Andrew  Kim  brought  with  him  in  his 
bark  a holy  picture  from  France : it  repre- 
sented Her  who  is  justly  invoked  as  the 
Star  of  the  Sea ; moreover,  he  was  under 
the  protection  of  his  own  father,  bis  uncle, 
and  his  grand-uncle, — all  three  martyrs  of 
Jesus  Christ.  His  mother  herself  had 
wished  to  deliver  herself  up  to  the  perse- 
cutors : but  the  tyrants,  fearful  of  behold- 
ing women  and  children  throng  their 
presence  and  declare  themselves  Chris- 
tians, had  forbidden  their  arrest. 

The  deacon,  become  ship-captain,  pre- 
sently needed  his  heroic  confidence  and  a 
special  protection  from  heaven.  A dread- 
ful huricane  assailed  our  unskilful  navi- 
gators, smashed  the  helm  and  mast,  and 
the  bark,  half  submerged  in  the  abyss, 
was  driven  along,  the  sport  of  its  fuiy. 
Many  other  better  appointed  barks  sank 
upon  that  day.  At  the  sight  of  the  dan- 
ger the  crew  was  seized  with  terror,  and 
all  eyes  were  turned  towards  Andrew. 
The  intrepid  young  man,  thinking  very 
rationally  that  he  should  exhibit  less  ap- 
prehension in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  their  fear,  composes  them  all  by  his 
demeanor  and  his  words : ‘ Behold,’  said 
he,  showing  the  picture  of  the  Virgin, 

‘ Behold  her  who  protects  us.  Fear  no- 
thing : we  shall  reach  Chang-hai,  and  we 
shall  see  our  bishop.’ 

He  spoke  truth : shortly  they  descried 
a Chinese  junk.  The  master  of  it,  on  the 
promise  of  a good  round  sum,  undertook 
to  guide  them  to  their  destination.  In  ibe 
wake  of  this  craft  the  Corean  bark  hove 
to  in  sight  of  Chang-hai  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  May  last. 

Its  apparition  in  the  roads  of  Wou-Song 
was  a phenomenon  to  the  country.  Co- 
reans never  come  to  these  sea-boards ; be- 
sides, their  barks  are  of  quite  a diflTerent 
construction  from  the  Chinese  junk,  and 
their  costume  is  scarcely  less  strange  than 
that  of  Europeans  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Celestial  Empire.  The  mandarins 
could  not  be  unaware  of  this  fact,  and 
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Andrew  Kim  knew  what  he  had  to  ap- 
prehend.* As  he  has  studied  ||  Macao 
with  the  reverend  gentlemen  o*tbe  fo- 
reign missions,  where  he  learned  a little 
French,  he  began  by  visiting  some  officers 
of  the  English  station.  They  received 
him  with  open  arms,  and  promised  him 
aid  and  protection  if  requisite.  Andrew, 
seeing  he  was  sure  of  this  powerful  pro- 
tection, takes  good  care  not  to  shun  the 
mandarin  of  the  port:  he  proceeds  to 
meet  him ; states  to  him  that,  damaged  by 
the  storm,  he  required  to  repair  his  junk  ; 
that  it  is  his  intention  to  proceed  to  Chang- 
hai  and  refit;  that  he  therefore  requests 
him  to  inform  the  high  mandarin  of  that 
city  of  his  speedy  arrival.  Then  he  ad- 
ded, ‘ I am  not  aware  of  the  legal  regu- 
lations in  reference  to  Corean  barks  which 
come  to  China ; but  I request  the  manda- 
rins not  to  molest  me : if  they  give  me 
trouble,  I shall  know  how  to  give  them 
trouble  also  : whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
1 shall  go  back  to  Corea  in  my  junk,  and 
there  are  the  Europeans  who  will  aid 
me  if  the  Chinese  refuse  me  assistance.’ 
This,  let  us  say,  en  passant,  is  the  true 
manner  of  treating  with  Chinese;  no  en- 
treaty— command. 

The  mandarin  of  Wou-Song,  being 
surprised  to  find  so  much  firmness  in  a 
young  man,  received  him  well,  and  made 
no  objection  to  his  passage  to  Chang-hai. 
As  soon  as  ever  Andrew  reached  this  city 
he  repaired  to  the  English  consul,  who 
received  him  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
and  then  had  him  conveyed  in  a palan- 
quin to  a Christian  family.  He  there 
wrote  to  me  in  haste,  apprising  me  of  his 
return.  I had  known  him  at  Macao,  and 
even  in  Kiang-nan,  when  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Corea.  I repaired  very  quickly 
to  the  Christian  with  whom  he  lodged, 
and  who  was  much  more  afraid  concern- 
ing him  than  he  was.  I had  him  furnished 
with  the. money  necessary  to  supply  the 
immediate  wants  of  his  crew  ; then  1 had 
him  reconveyed  back  to  his  junk,  recom- 
mending him  to  return  no  more  to  that 
family,  because  they  were  under  appre- 

42* 


henaion  lest  the  mandarins  should  hold 
them  criminally  responsible  for  the  mo-^ 
mentary  hospitality  they  had  afforded  him. 
This  malady  of  fear  is  rather  epidemic 
among  Chinese,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
use  much  management  in  dealing  with 
our  poor  Christians. 

After  despatching  Andrew  back  to  his 
crew,  which  was  very  much  in  need  of 
him  in  the  first  moments  of  so  critical  a 
position,  I hastened  to  visit  these  noble 
fellows  on  board  their  craft.  You  can 
judge,  reverend  father,  the  consolation  I 
experienced  on  beholding  myself  in  the 
midst  of  twelve  Christians,  alnj^ost  all — 
fathers,  sons,  or  relations  of  martyrs. 
One  of  them  had  had  almost  his  whole 
family  immolated  for  the  Saviour’s  cause ; 
all,  even  his  little  son,,  of  eleven  years  of 
age,  sought  heaven  through  martyrdom. 
At  the  first  interview  confession  was 
sought  for;  but  Andrew  wished  first  to 
set  his  bark  a little  to  rights,  so  as  to  en- 
able me  to  say  mass  there.  When  it  was 
ready  they  came  to  give  me  notice,  and  I 
repaired  thither  towards  evening,  having 
resolved  on  passing  the  night  there,  so  as 
to  celebrate  the  holy  mysteries  the  next 
morning.  But  I had  first  to  confess  our 
noble  Coreans,  who  were  extremely  eager 
for  this  sacrament.  Six  or  seven  years 
had  elapsed  since  they  had  seen  a priest, 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Imbert  ahd  Rev. 
Messrs.  Mauband  and  Chastan,  the  last 
Missioners  of  Corea,  having  been  mar- 
tyred in  1839.  As  these  good  neophytes 
understood  as  little  of  Chinese  as  I under- 
stood of  their  Corean,  I set  before  them 
a brief  exposition  of  theological  informa- 
tion upon  the  integrity  of  confession, 
when  the  act  can  be  performed  through 
an  interpreter  only  : but  they  were  unwil- 
ling to  avail  themselves  of  this  indul- 
gence, granted  upon  similar  occasions. 

‘ It  is  such  a longtime  since  we  confessed,’ 
said  they,  ‘that  we  wish  to  tell  all.’ 
Therefore,  after  ascertaining  that  they 
were  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  mys- 
teries of  religion,  I sat  down  upon  a chair, 
and  my  beloved  deacon  came  first.  Hav- 
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ing  finished  his  confessson,  he  remained 
in  his  position,  kneeling,  supported  on  bis 
heels,  so  to  serve  as  interpreter  to  the 
sailors,  who  came  in  rotation,  casting 
themselves  on  their  knees  by  bis  side;  he 
was  thus  stationed  in  the  middle,  between 
the  confessor  and  penitent.  Before  com- 
mencing confession  I made  the  interpreter 
repeat  to  each  what  1 at  first  signified  to 
all  concerning  the  non-obligation  of  con- 
fessing in  a similar  case  all  faults,  but  I 
received  invariably  the  same  answer: 
wish  to  tell  all.* 

These  confessions  detained  me,  there- 
fore, longer  than  1 anticipated.  All  made 
the  avowal  of  their  faults  with  admirable 
fervor.  I finished  wheE  it  was  about  the 
hour  for  mass.  The  junk  had  been  orna- 
mented the  evening  previous,  and  the  last 
preparations  were  quickly  made.  1 of- 
fered, therefore,  the  holy  sacrifice  upon  a 


little  ship  near  a large  city  filled  with 
idolater^^ncircled  by  a few  faithful,  who 
were  rntTOe  happy  by  participating  in  our 
holy  mysteries  after  so  long  a privation. 

We  have  now  reached  the  12ih  day  of 
September.  Andrew  has  been  ordained 
priest  upon  Sunday,  the  12th  day  of  Au- 
gust, in  a Christian  congregation  near 
Chang-hai,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ferreol, 
vicar-apostolic  of  Corea.  He  is  the  first 
Corean  who  was  raised  to  the  sacerdotal 
dignity.  He  said  his  first  mass  in  the 
seminary  of  Wam-dam  upon  Sunday, 
August  25,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Da- 
veluy.  On  the  following  Sunday,  August 
31,  his  lordship  Dr.  Ferreol  and  his  com- 
panion went  on  board  the  Corean  $hoe,  to 
repair  to  their  mission,  where  Chris- 
tians are  always  outlawed.  What  heroic 
courage!  .... 

Gottcland,  S.  J. 


For  the  U.  S.  Catholic  Magazine. 

ORATE,  FRATRES. 

BY  ROBERT  B.  J.  PBICS. 

When  the  roseate  hues  of  morning, 
Nature’s  face  with  smiles  adorning, 

Bid  Night’s  darkness  yield  to  Day  : 
When  again  on  golden  pinion 
Day  takes  flight  from  Night’s  dominion, 
Orate,  Fralres — Brethren,  pray ! 

For  the  faithful  souls  departed — 

For  the  living  broken-hearted— 
Sorrow-stricken— cast  away  : — 

On  mountain  top — in  lowly  dell — 

In  regal  halls — in  convict’s  cell— 

Orate,  Fratres — Brethren,  pray  I 

By  long  fastings — self-denials, — 

Works  of  mercy — worldly  trials — 

By  almsdeeds  done  without  display : 
Through  the  Saviour’s  interceding — 
Through  his  Virgin  Mother’s  pleading — 
Orate,  Frairee — Brethren,  pray ! 
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To  BiM  your  prayers  shall  Angels  bring, 

OrioidS,  THE  LOHD— of  kings,  THE  KINO— 

Who  is  “ The  Li/e^  the  Truth,  the  Way:^* 
Oh ! that  to  all  his  grace  may  give 
The  way — the  truth— the  life  to  live, 

Orate,  Fralres — Brethren,  pray  ! 

New  York,  Juiy  17/A,  1848. 


SAWYER^S  PLEA  FOR  AMUSEMENTS. 

A Plea  for  Amusemente.  By  Frederic  W.  Sawyer.  New  York  : D.  Appleton  & Co.  1 vol.  1847. 


S HAVE  just  finish- 
ed the  perusal  of  this 
little  work,  which  we 
were  induced  to  read 
from  having  with  the 
author  long  regret- 
ted that  deep  hostility 
to  all  amusements, 
however  innocent, 
which  pervades  a 
certain  class  of  the 
community  in  this 
country.  By  a short 
residence  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  we 
were  prepared  to  ad- 
mit, with  Mr.  Saw- 
yer, that  in  spite  of 
our  superior  political  privileges,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  England  are 
far  less  happy  than  those  of  the  south  of 
Europe ; and  to  attribute  this  to  the  want 
of  the  many  innocent  recreations  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  indulge 
in  their  oft  recurring  f4tes  and  holidays. 
We  were  pleased  to  see  the  attention  of 
the  community  called  to  this  subject ; and 
we  would  gladly  have  recommended  the 
book  with  its  many  wise  reflections  to  our 
readers,  were  i(  not  for  one  blemish  which 
must  quite  disfigure  it  in  the  opinion  of 
all  candid  persons.  After  the  above  ad- 
misssion  of  the  superiority  of  Catholic 
over  Protestant  countries,  in  point  of  social 
amusements,  we  were  quite  surprised  to 


find  the  Catholic  church  reproached  with 
being  the  author  of  the  present  opposition 
to  amusements  which  Mr.  Sawyer  so 
much  deprecates.  Throughout  the  book 
the  church  is  constantly  sneered  at  as  the 
i enemy  of  all  social  pleasures  and  diver- 
I sions.  We  fear  that  this  unjust  attack  is 
i to  make  the  book  popular  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  we  believe  the  authof  resides, 
and  where  he  well  knows  the  subject  re- 
quires, more  than  any  where  else,  parti- 
cular consideration.  The  charge  is  so 
manifestly  absurd  to  any  one  who  has 
ever  read  history,  or  resided  for  any  time, 
however  short,  in  Catholic  countries,  that 
it  scarce  deserves  an  answer.  But  as 
every  petty  accusation  against  the  church 
is  now-a-days  so  readily  swallowed,  we 
purpose  in  these  few  remarks  to  vindicate 
her  from  this  one,  and  to  fix  the  odium 
of  it  on  Protestant  religionists. 

To  do  this  we  would  merely  have  to 
refer  to  the  admissions  of  the  author  scat- 
tered every  where  thoughout  bis  book. 
At  page  150  he  thus  writes : 

In  the  feudal  days  of  Arthur,  of  the 
Richards  and  the  Henries,  the  English 
were  a well-fed,  jovial,  happy  people, 
feasting  in  the  halls  of  the  feudal  lords, 
and  accompanying  them  as  well  in  the 
chase  as  in  the  field.  They  were  then 
the  masters  of  all  athletic  exercises.  Their 
May-day,  their  harvest-home,  and  Christ- 
mas festivities,  were  patterns  of  rustic 
simplicity  and  abundant  cheer,”  &c. 

And  pray  was  this  not  in  England’s 
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good  old  Catholic  days?  Did  nol  most 
of  these  holidays  owe  their  origin  to  the 
festivals  of  the  church?  But  how  differ- 
ent now ! No  more  are  those  gladsome 
relics  of  halcyon  times  to  be  found  in  what 
was  once  “ merrie  England.”  The  peo- 
ple there  have  no  opportuny,  in  these 
Protestant  times,  of  indulging  in  innocent 
diversions. 

“ Now  no  public  buildings  or  halls  are 
open  to  them,  no  systematic  provision  for 
public  walks  or  promenades  for  them. 
To  be  sure  London  has  parks:  but  the  ' 
people  are  not  indebted  to  government  for  1 
them.  They  were  laid  out  centuries  ago,  ' 
and  it  was  there  that  many  of  their  games  I 

were  played,  &.c It  is  a remark-  ; 

able  fact,  that  in  England  no  public  place  | 
can  be  entered  icithout  a fee,  and  there  is  i 
no  place  so  private  that  may  not  he  en-  ! 
tered  with  one.  What  Lord  Walpole  said  | 
of  the  public  men  of  England  is  equally  I 
true  of  every  thing  there — all  have  their  j 
price.”  Pp.  154- 5.  | 

Bui  we  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Sawyer  1 
did  not  examine  more  closely  the  condi- 
tion of  things  at  home.  We  do  not  know  | 
any  country  so  much  in  want  of  amuse-  : 
ments  as  New  England,  and  certainly  the  ' 
people  have  but  little  to  complain  of  the  | 
influence  of  popery  there.  The  public  | 
promenades  are  deserted  ; no  holidays  but  ; 
the  4ih  of  July  and  Thanksgiving  day  are  | 
observed.  Sunday  is  kept  as  the  Jewish  j 
Sabbath.  The  same  state  of  things  exists  | 
pretty  much  over  our  whole  country.  | 
Foreigners  have  frequently  remarked  to  ! 
us:  “Why  is  it  that  no  use  is  made  of 
your  public  squares,  &c.,  as  promenades 
and  places  of  general  resort?  Look  at 
the  battery  in  New  York — one  of  the 
most  delightful  spots  in  the  world?  In 
Paris  or  Vienna  such  a place  would  be 
the  resort  of  all  the  ladies  and  people  of 
leisure  in  the  city,  but  here  it  is  abso- 
lutely deserted,  particularly  by  the  better 
classes.” 

It  is  very  well  for  persons  well  educated 
or  advanced  in  years  to  talk  lightly  of 
public  amusements.  A man  who  has  a 
taste  for  the  intellectual  pleasures,  to  be 
found  in  continued  reading  and  conversa- 


tion, is  quite  independent  of  them.  But 
not  so  the  young  and  the  great  mass  of 
mankind.  They  must  be  proYided  with 
innocent  and  attractive  means  of  passing 
their  leisure  moments,  or  they  will  be  apt 
to  seek  vicious  pleasures,  or  else  avoid  ail 
company,  and  become  selfish  and  unso- 
ciable. We  do  not  know  of  any  people 
more  to  be  pitied  than  the  inhabitants  of 
the  large  manufacturing  cities  of  England. 
They  have  scarcely  any  amusements  or 
places  of  public  resort ; and  but  few  festi- 
vals to  which  they  can  look  forward  as  to 
oases  in  the  long  desert  of  their  toilsome 
existence.  Even  Sunday,  which,  before 
the  days  of  Cromwell,  was  kept  as  a day 
of  religious  joy  and  friendly  intercourse, 
is  now  passed  in  such  a state  of  torpid 
inaction  that  its  concomitant  gloom  makes 
its  return  rather  to  be  regretted  than  wel- 
comed by  the  people.  Their  life  is  con- 
sequently passed  either  in  incessant  labor, 
or  in  debauchery,  or  listless  repose.  But 
how  different  is  this  from  what  we  see 
in  Catholic  countries!  Let  Mr.  Sawyer 
speak : 

“ In  the  first  place  almost  all  the  public 
buildings,  galleries  of  art,  and  hails  of 
science  are  open,  either  permanently  or 
at  staled  limes,  to  the  whole  people  free 
of  charge.  Scarcely  any  city,  town,  or 
hamlet,  is  without  its  park,  prada  or  vil- 
lage green,  devoted  to  the  public;  and 
throughout  France  and  many  parts  of 
Germany  the  theatres  are  assisted  by  the 
government,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
that  source  of  amusement  within  the 
means  of  the  people.*  A large  number 
of  holidays  are  set  apart  for  the  people, 
and  not  unfrequenily  large  sums  are  ex- 
pended by  the  government  in  fire-works 
and  other  exhibitions  to  add  to  the  ^ eclat’ 
of  those  festivities.”  P.  156. 

• Theatrical  representations,  whether  simply 
draroalie  or  operatic,  are  not  m themselvet  on  law- 
ful ; but  from  the  mauner  in  which  they  are 
erally  produced  now-a-days,  so  cncouraj^iriK  to 
the  cril  passions  of  the  hamao  heart,  they  seldom 
fail  to  become  occasions  of  tin ; and  for  this  rea- 
son the  Catholic  clergy  arc  studious  in  guard 'iig 
the  people  against  the  frequentation  of  such  exhi- 
bitions. In  Rome,  or  other  places,  where  no 
dramatic  performance  is  permitted  that  would  be 
dangerous  to  morals,  it  is  considered  an  iuDoeeat 
amusement  to  attend  the  opera,  the  piece  having 
bceu  first  subjected  to  the  inspectiem  of  au  author- 
ized censor. — Ed. 
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Many  a traveller  in  France  haa  no 
doubt  seen,  on  a Sunday  evening  in  sum- 
mer, the  “cure”  reading  his  hook  under 
a tree  where  a group  of  children  danced 
to  the  music  of  a violin.*  Not  a great 
while  ago  a scene  took  place  in  Limoges 
which  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of 
our  author.  Once  a year  the  boys  and 
girls  gathered  around  the  choir  of  the 
church  and  sang,  as  they  danced,  **St. 
Marcel  pray  for  us  and  we  will  dance  for 
thee.'^  All  who  have  ever  visited  Rome 
remember  the  splendid  fetes  got  up  by  the 
papal  government  on  holiday  occasions. 

The  author  admits  that  Protestants  are 
most  zealous  in  proscribing  amusements, 
but  insists  upon  it  that  they  acquired  their 
prejudices  from  the  monks  and  cenobiies 
of  the  middle  ages.  We  need  not  enter 
into  any  argument  to  disprove  this  asser- 
tion. All  know  that  Protestants  never 
borrowed  any  thing  from  the  monks 
whom  they  have  ever  cordially  hated. 
But  the  church  has  her  ascetics!  Yes  I 
and  she  glories  in  them.  She  encourages 
all  those  who  have  received  the  gift  of 
sufficient  grace  to  abandon  both  the  dis- 
tractions and  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
and  consecrate  ther  lives  entirely  to  the 
service  of  God.  But  this  is  a matter  of 

♦Such  a fceiic  as  this  would  be  considered  by 
certaiu  fanatics  in  the  United  States  as  an  awful 
TiolatioQ  of  the  Sabbath,  while  reasonable  men 
and  true  Christians  riew  it  as  a rery  innocent 
and  agreeable  pastime.  The  difference  between 
them  is  this,  that  the  latter  arc  governed  in  their 
estimate  of  right  and  wrong  by  the  dictates  of 

{>hilosophy  and  the  precepts  of  religion,  while  the 
brtner  are  led  astray  by  a blind  aud  perverted 
notion  of  the  duties  attached  to  the  Lord’s  day. 
These  men,  like  the  hypocritical  Pharisees  of 
old,  are  always  talking  about  the  Sabbath,  aud 
with  an  ostentatious  ultraism  endeavor  to  impose 
upon  the  people  obligations  that  are  uo  where 
taught  in  the  law  of  God,  and  which  arc  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  creation  of  their  own  de* 
laded  brains.  Hence  they  think  that  a roan  ought 
to  keep  himself  housed,  all  day  Sunday,  cither 
at  home  or  at  meeting;  that  he  should  wear  a 
demure  face,  cook  no  victuals,  indulge  in  no  vocal 
or  instrumental  music,  nor  travel  from  one  place 
to  another.  For  the  same  reason,  they  arc  perpe- 
tually raising  a fanatical  clamor  about  the  rail  road 
cars  running  on  Sunday,  as  if  this  or  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  occupations  were  forbidden  by 
the  law  of  God,  or  were  inconsistent  with  the 
proper  observ'ance  of  the  Lord’s  day  ! If  they  are 
prohibited,  in  what  part  of  the  Bible  can  we  find 
the  prohibition  ? — £d. 


choice.  She  leaves  her  children  free,  and 
never  imposes  on  them  unnecessary  bur- 
dens, nor  seeks  to  add  one  “jot  or  litile’^ 
to  the  law  and  general  rule  of  conduct 
received  from  on  high.  Besides,  even 
her  anchorites  are  taught  to  observe  cha- 
rily to  all  men ; and  to  abhor,  as  the  worst 
symptom  of  pride,  that  sanctimonious 
scowl  which  seems  to  say  to  all  around 
it,  **  I am  holier  than  you.^’  Hence  it  is 
that  even  those  of  her  asceiics,  who  prac- 
tise the  most  rigid  austerities,  are  never 
seen  to  frown  upon  the  enjoyments  of 
their  neighbors  which  they  themselves 
have  abandoned.  In  company  they  are 
cheerful  and  gay.  A more  agreeable  or 
more  lively  companion  than  the  father 
generafof  the  Capuchins  we  did  not  meet 
with  in  Europe.  Not  so  with  Protestant 
religionists.  Their  Hocks  are  accustomed 
to  hear  their  clergymen  protruding  their 
cant,  prayers,  and  solemn  discourses,  on 
the  assemblies  of  young  people  met  to- 
gether on  the  most  joyous  occasions. 
They  seem  to  have  no  idea  that  there  is  a 

lime  and  place  for  all  things.”  They 
are  led  to  judge  a Christian  by  the  solemn 
expression  of  his  countenance  and  the 
puritanical  cut  of  his  coat.  A Catholic, 
on  the  contrary,  is  taught  to  shun  what 
is  sinful,  that  is,  whatever  is  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  God  or  may  endanger  his 
salvation,  but  not  to  exaggerate  the  obli- 
gations of  Christianity,  or,  like  the  Pha- 
risees, to  “ strain  at  a gnat  and  swallow 
a camel.” 

In  one  place  our  author  cites  the  case 
of  the  Albigenses,  and  he  seems  to  think 
that  they  were  butchered  on  account  of 
their  love  of  pleasure,  by  the  amusement- 
hating  monks.  By  referring  to  history 
we  find  the  following  account  given  of 
them.  La  vie  des  Albigoois,”  says 
Larrlie,  “ eiait  austh'e,  leur  esprit  guerrier,  > 
solitaire,  ascetiqmJ*^  St.  Bernard  tells  us, 
“leurs  visages  sont  mortifies  el  abattus 
par  le  jeune.”  What  will  Mr.  Sawyer 
in  his  horror  of  asceticism  .say  to  this? 
Does  he  recognise  in  these  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  of  minstrelry,  the  song  and 
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the  dance?  Prorence  certainly  never 
acquired  that  character  from  such  fanatics 
as  these.  The  author  is  alho  loud  in  his 
praises  of  the  institution  of  chivalry,  with 
its  tilts  and  tournaments  and  manly  sports. 
But  he  must  remember  it  was  the  church 
that  fostered  and  protected  this  institution, 
at  once  so  refining  to  man  and  ennobling 
to  woman.  Her  ecclesiastics  encouraged 
by  their  presence  all  their  manly  and 
graceful  exercises  and  diversions.  She 
chose  from  amongst  theknights  her  favorite 
champions,  and  if  ever  she  suppressed 
their  orders  it  was  because,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  templars,  they  had  fallen  from  their 
former  humility  and  become  rich  and 
arrogant  and  a scandal  to  her  cause.  No ! 
The  Catholic  church  does  not  leach  that 
amusements  are  sinful  in  themselves,  but 
that  they  become  so  from  our  abuse  or 
excessive  love  of  them.  She  has  accord- 
ingly ever  permitted  and  even  encouraged 
innocent  amusements,  and  has  only  pro- 
scribed those  temporarily  which  have 
been  indulged  in  to  an  excess,  or  which 
have  become  perverted  from  their  original 
harralessness.  She  has,  in  establishing 
her  festivals  and  holidays,  and  in  her 
manner  of  celebrating  them,  sanctified 


rest  and  social  pleasures : and  we  believe 
that  it  is  owing  in  a great  measare  to  the 
very  circumstance  of  their  being  so  con- 
stantly thrown  into  each  other’s  society, 
and  called  upon  to  practise  the  social  vir- 
tues, that  the  people  of  Catholic  coontries 
are  the  least  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and 
are  the  most  refined,  the  most  courteous, 
the  most  polite,  the  most  social  and  reli- 
gious in  the  world.  This  is  the  first  time 
we  ever  heard  the  Catholic  church  accused 
of  being  opposed  to  social  diversions; 
though  we  have  often  heard  her  con- 
demned for  just  the  opposite  reason.  We 
have  sometimes  heard  her  charged  with 
encouraging  idleness  by  the  number  of 
her  festivals,  and  with  inconsistency  in 
prescribing,  at  one  time,  fasting  and  other 
austerities,  and  permitting,  at  another,  the 
gaieties  and  amusements  of  the  day.  We 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  vindicate  the 
church  on  this  head.  We  would  refer 
those  who  share  these  sentiments,  if  they 
wish  to  consider  the  subject  on  the  score 
of  health,  to  a work  of  Dr.  Fitch  on  con- 
sumption, “ Its  prevention  and  core” — 
on  that  of  morality  and  religious  consist- 
ency, 8tc. — to  the  pages  of  our  friend,  Mr. 
Sawyer. 


(Selected.) 

THE  GREAT  DESERT  BASIN  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


UR  encampment  was  on 
the  slope  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  valley  lay  spread 
out  at  our  feet,  illumi- 
nated sufficiently  by  the 
red  glare  of  the  moon, 
and  the  more  pallid  effulgence  of  the 
stars,  to  display  imperfectly  its  broken  and 
frightful  barrenness,  and  its  solemn  deso- 
lation. No  life,  except  in  the  little  oasis 
occupied  by  our  camp,  and  dampened  by 
ihe  sluggish  spring,  by  excavating  which 
with  our  hands  we  had  obtained  impure 


water,  sufficient  to  quench  our  own  and 
our  animals’  thirst,  existed  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  penetrate  over  mountains  and 
plains.  There  was  no  voice  of  animal — 
no  hum  of  insect,  disturbing  the  tomb-like 
solemnity.  All  was  silence  and  death. 
The  atmosphere,  chill  and  frosty,  seemed 
to  sympathize  with  this  sepulchral  still- 
ness. No  wailing  or  whispering  sounds 
sighed  through  the  chasms  of  the  moun- 
tains, or  over  the  gulfy  and  waterless 
ravines  of  the  valley ; no  rustling  zephyr 
swept  over  the  scant  dead  grass,  or  dis- 
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torbed  the  crumbling  leaves  of  the  gnarled 
and  stunted  cedars,  which  seemed  to  draw 
a precarious  existence  from  the  srnaU 
patch  of  damp  earth  surrounding  us. 
Like  the  other  elements  sustaining  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  the  winds  seemed  stag* 
nant  and  paralyzed  by  the  universal  dearth 
around  us.  I contemplated  this  scene  of 
dismal  and  oppressive  solitude,  until  the 
moon  sank  behind  the  mountains,  and 
object  after  object  became  shrouded  in  its 
shadow. 

Rousing  Mr,  Jacobs,  who  slept  soundly, 
and  after  him  the  other  members  of  our 
small  party  (nine  in  number),  we  com- 
menced our  preparations  for  the  long  and 
much  dreaded  march  over  the  Great  Salt 
Desert  The  drive  across  the  Salt  Plain, 
without  water  or  grass,  was  variously 
estimated  by  those  with  whom  I conversed 
at  Fort  Bridger,  at  from  sixty  to  eighty 
miles.  Capl.  Walker,  an  old  and  expe- 
rienced mountaineer,  who  had  crossed  it 
at  this  point,  as  the  guide  of  Capt.  Fre- 
mont and  his  party,  estimated  the  distance 
at  seventy-five  miles,  and  we  found  his 
estimate  to  be  correcL 

We  gathered  the  dead  limbs  of  the 
cedars  which  had  been  cut  down  by  Capt. 
Fremont’s  party,  who  encamped  here  last 
autumn,  and  igniting  them  they  gave  us 
a good  light  during  the  preparation  and 
discussion  of  our  frugal  breakfast,  which 
consisted  to-day  of  bread  and  coffee; 
bacon  being  interdicted  in  consequence  of 
its  incitement  to  thirst,  a sensation  which 
at  this  time  we  desired  to  avoid,  as  we 
felt  uncertain  how  long  it  might  be  before 
we  should  be  able  to  gratify  the  unpleas- 
ant cravings  it  produces. 

Each  individual  of  the  party  busied 
himself  around  the  blazing  fires,  in  mak- 
ing his  various  little,  but  important  ar- 
rangements, until  the  first  grey  of  the 
dawn  manifested  itself  above  the  vapory 
bank  overhanging  the  eastern  ridge  of 
mountains;  when  the  word  to  saddle  up 
being  given,  the  mules  were  brought  to 
the  camp  fires,  and^very  arm  and  muscle 
of  the  party  was  actively  employed  in  the 


business  of  saddling’  and  packing  with 
care” — with  unusual  care — as  a short 
detention  during  the  day’s  march,  to  re> 
adjust  the  packs,  might  result  in  an  en- 
campment upon  the  desert  for  the  coming 
night,  and  all  its  consequent  dangers — the 
death  or  loss,  by  straying  in  search  of 
water  and  grass,  of  our  mules  (next  to 
death  to  us),  not  taking  into  the  account 
our  own  sufferings  from  thirst,  which, 
for  the  next  eighteen  or  twenty-four  hours, 
we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  endure 
with  philosophical  fortitude  and  resigna- 
tion. A small  powder  keg,  holding  about 
three  or  four  pints  of  coffee,  which  had 
been  emptied  of  its  original  contents  for 
the  purpose,  and  filled  with  the  beverage 
made  from  the  brackish  spring  near  our 
camp,  was  the  only  vessel  we  possessed, 
in  which  we  could  transport  water,  and 
its  contents  composed  our  entire  liquid 
refreshment  for  the  march.  Instructions 
were  given  to  Miller,  who  had  charge  of 
this  important  and  precious  burden,  to 
husband  it  wuth  miserly  care,  and  to  make 
an  equitable  division  whenever  it  should 
be  called  into  use. 

The  descent  from  the  mountain  on  the 
western  side  was  more  diflicull  than  the 
ascent ; but  two  or  three  miles  by  a wind- 
ing and  precipitous  path,  through  some 
straggling,  stunted,  and  tempest  bowed 
cedars,  brought  us  to  the  foot,  and  into 
the  valley,  where,  after  some  search,  we 
found  a blind  trail,  which  we  supposed 
to  be  that  of  Capt.  Fremont,  made  last 
year.  Our  course  for  the  day  was  nearly 
due  west,  and  following  this  trail,  where 
it  was  visible  and  did  not  deviate  from 
our  course,  and  putting  our  mules  into  a 
brisk  gait,  we  crossed  a valley  some  eight 
or  ten  miles  in  width,  sparsely  covered 
with  wild  sage  (artemisia)  and  greenwood. 
These  shrubs  display  themselves,  and 
maintain  a dying  existence,  a brownish 
verdure,  on  the  most  arid  and  sterile 
plains  and  mountains  of  the  desert,  where 
no  other  vegetation  shows  itself.  After 
crossing  the  valley,  we  saw  a ridge  of 
low  volcanic  hills,  thickly  strewn  with 
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sharp  fragments  of  ba8alies,and  a vitreous 
group  resembling  junk  bottle  glass.  We 
passed  over  this  ridge  through  a narrow 
gap,  the  walls  of  which  are  perpendicu- 
lar, and  composed  of  the  same  dark  scori- 
ous  material  as  the  debris  strewn  around. 
From  the  western  terminus  of  this  omin- 
ous looking  passage  we  had  a view  of  the 
vast  desert  plain  before  us,  which,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  penetrate,  was  of  a 
snowy  whiteness,  and  resembled  a scene 
of  wintry,  frosty,  and  icy  desolation.  Not 
a shrub  or  object  of  any  kind  rose  above 
the  surface  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon.  The 
hiatus  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms was  perfect.  It  was  a scene  which 
excited  mingled  emotions  of  admiration 
and  apprehension. 

Passing  a little  further  on  we  stood  on 
the  brow  of  a steep  precipice,  the  descent 
from  the  ridge  of  hills,  immediately  below 
and  beyond  which,  a narrow  valley  or 
depression  in  the  surface  of  the  plain, 
about  five  miles  in  width,  displayed  so 
perfectly  the  wavy  and  frothy  appearance 
of  highly  agitated  water,  that  Col.  Russell 
and  myself,  who  were  riding  together 
some  distance  in  advance,  both  simultane- 
ously exclaimed — We  must  have  taken 
a wrong  course,  and  struck  another  arm 
or  bay  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.’’  With 
deep  concern  we  were  looking  around, 
surveying  the  face  of  the  country,  to  as- 
certain what  remedy  there  might  be  for 
this  formidable  obstruction  to  our  pro- 
gress, when  the  remainder  of  our  party 
came  up.  The  difficulty  was  presented 
to  them,  but  soon,  upon  a more  calm  and 
scrutinizing  inspection,  we  discovered  that 
what  represented  ao  perfectly  the  “ rush- 
ing waters”  was  moveless  and  made  no 
sound.  The  illusion  soon  became  mani- 
fest to  all  of  us,  and  a hearty  laugh  at 
those  who  were  the  first  to  be  deceived 
was  the  consequence,  denying  to  them 
the  merit  of  being  good  pilots  or  pioneers. 

Descending  the  precipitous  elevation 
upon  which  we  stood,  we  entered  upon 
the  hard  smooth  plain  we  had  just  been 
surveying  with  so  much  doubt  and  inter- 


est, composed  of  bluish  clay,  and  crusted 
in  wavy  lines  with  a white  saline  sub- 
stance, the  first  representing  the  body  of 
the  water,  and  the  last  the  crest  and  froth 
of  the  mimic  waves  and  surges.  Beyond 
this,  we  crossed  what  appeared  to  have 
been  the  beds  of  several  small  lakes,  the 
waters  of  which  have  evaporated,  thickly 
encrusted  with  salt,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  small  mound-shaped  eleva- 
tions of  white  sandy  or  ashy  earth,  so  im- 
pouderous  that  it  has  been  driven  by  the 
action  of  the  winds  into  these  heaps, 
which  are  constantly  changing  their  posi- 
tions and  their  shapes.  Our  mules  waded 
through  these  ashy  undulations,  some- 
times sinking  to  their  knees,  at  others  to 
their  bellies,  creating  a dust  that  rose 
above,  and  hung  over  us  like  a dense  fog. 

From  this  point,  on  our  right  and  left 
diagonally  in  front,  at  an  apparent  dis- 
tance of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  high  isolated 
mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the  surface 
of  the  plain.  Those  on  our  left  were  as 
white  as  the  snow-lined  face  of  the  desert, 
and  may  be  of  the  same  composition,  but 
I am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  they  are 
composed  of  white  clay,  or  clay  and  sand 
intermingled. 

The  mirage,  a beautiful  phenomenon  I 
have  frequently  mentioned  as  exhibiting 
itself  upon  our  journey,  here  displayed 
its  wonderful  illusions,  in  a perfection, 
and  with  a magnificence  surpassing  any 
presentation  of  the  kind  I had  previously 
seen.  Lakes  dotted  with  islands,  and 
bordered  by  groves  of  gently  waving  lim 
ber,  whose  tranquil  and  limpid  waves 
reflected  their  sloping  banks,  and  the 
shady  inlets  in  their  bosoms  were  spread 
out  before  us,  inviting  us,  by  their  illusory 
temptations,  to  stray  from  our  path  and 
enjoy  their  cooling  shades  and  refreshing 
waters.  There,  fading  away  as  we  ad- 
vanced, beautiful  villas,  decorated  with 
all  the  ornaments  of  suburban  architec- 
ture, and  surrounded  by  gardens,  shaded 
parks,  and  stately  avenues,  renewed  the 
alluring  invitation  to  repose,  by  enticing 
the  vision  with  more  than  Calypsian  en- 
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joyments,  or  ElysiaB  pleasures.  These 
meltiDg  from  our  view,  as  those  before,  in 
another  place,  a vast  city,  with  countless 
eohimned  edifices  of  marble  whiteness, 
and  studded  with  domes,  spires,  and  tur- 
reted  towers,  would  rise  upon  the  horizon 
of  the  plain,  astonishing  us  with  its  stu> 
pendous  grandeur,  and  sublime  magnifi> 
eence.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  a de- 
scription of  these  siDgular«nd  extraordina* 
ry  phenomena.  Neither  prose  or  poetry, 
Bor4he  pencil  of  the  artist,  can  adequately 
portray  their  beauties.  The  whole  distant 
view  around,  at  this  point,  seemed  like 
the  creations  of  a sublime  and  gorgeous 
dream,  or  the  effect  of  enchantment.  1 ob- 
serred  that  where  these  appearances  were 
presented  in  their  most  varied  forms,  and 
with  the  most  vivid  distinctness,  the  sur- 
face of  the  plain  was  broken,  either  by 
chasms  hollowed  out  from  the  action  of 
the  winds,  or  by  undulations  formed  of 
the  drifting  sands. 

About  eleven  o’clock  we  struck  upon  a 
vast  white  plain,  uniformly  level,  and 
utterly  destitute  of  vegetation,  or  any  sign 
that  shrub  or  plant  bad  ever  existed  above 
its  snow-like  surface.  Pausing  a few 
moments  to  rest  our  mules,  and  moisten 
our  naouths  and  throats,  from  the  short 
supply  of  beverage  in  our  powder  keg, 
we  entered  upon  this  appalling  field  of 
sullen  and  hoary  desolation.  It  was  a 
scene  so  entirely  new  to  us,  so  frightfully 
forbidding  and  unearthly  in  its  aspect,  that 
all  of  us,  1 believe,  though  impressed  with 
its  sublimity,  felt  a slight  shudder  of  ap- 
prehension. Our  mules  seemed  to  sym- 
pathize with  us  in  the  pervading  senti- 
ment, and  moved  with  reluctance,  several 
of  them  stubbornly  setting  their  faces  for 
a counter  march. 

For  fifteen  miles  the  surface  of  this  plain 
is  so  compact  that  the  feet  of  our  animals, 
as  we  hurried  them  along  over  it,  leA 
Utile,  if  any  impression,  for  the  guidance 
of  the  future  traveller.  It  is  covered  with 
a hard  crust  of  saline  and  alkaline  sub- 
stances combined,  from  one  fourth  to  one 
half  of  an  inch  in  thiokneas,  beneath 
V01..VII.— No.9.  43 


which  is  a stratum  of  damp  whitish  sand 
and  clay,  intermingled.  Small  fragments 
of  white  shelly  rock,  of  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  thickness,  which  appear  as  if  they 
once  composed  a crust,  but  bad  been 
broken  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  the  pressure  of  water  rising  from  be- 
neath, are  strewn  over  the  entire  plain, 
and  embedded  in  the  salt  and  sand. 

As  we  moved  onward  a member  of  our 
party,  in  the  rear,  called  our  attention  to 
a gigantic  moving  object  on  our  leA,  at 
an  apparent  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles. 
It  is  very  difi^cult  to  determine  distances 
accurately  on  these  arid  plains.  Your 
estimate  is  based  upon  the  probable  di- 
mensions of  the  object,  and  unless  you 
know  what  the  object  is,  and  its  probable 
size,  you  are  liable  to  great  deception. 
The  atmosphere  seems  frequently  to  act 
as  a magnifier;  so  much  so,  that  I have 
often  seen  a raven  perched  upon  a low 
shrub,  or  an  undulation  of  the  plain,  an- 
swering to  the  outlines  of  a man  on  horse- 
back. But  this  object  was  so  enormously 
large,  considering  its  apparent  distance, 
and  its  movement  forward  parallel  with 
ours  80  distinct,  that  it  greatly  excited  our 
wonder  and  curiosity.  Many  and  various 
were  the  conjectures  (serious  and  face- 
tious) of  the  party,  as  to  what  it  might  be 
or  portend.  Some  Thought  it  might  be 
Mr.  Hudspeth,  who  had  concluded  to 
follow  us ; others,  that  it  was  some  cyclo- 
pean  nondescript  animal  lost  upon  the 
desert ; others,  that  it  was  the  ghost  of  a 
mammoth  or  megatherium,  wandering  in 
‘‘  this  rendezvous  of  death others,  that 
it  was  the  d — 1 mounted  on  an  ibis,  &c., 
&c.  It  was  the  general  conclusion,  how- 
ever, that  no  animal  composed  of  flesh 
and  blood,  or  even  a healthy  ghost,  could 
here  inhabit  A partner  of  equal  size 
soon  joined  it,  and  for  an  hour  or  more 
they  moved  along  as  before,  parallel  to  us, 
when  they  disappeared,  apparently  behind 
the  horizon. 

As  we  proceeded  the  plain  gradually 
became  softer,  and  our  mules  sometimes 
sank  to  their  knees  in  the  stiff  compositioa 
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of  salt,  sand,  and  clay.  The  trafelUng  at 
length  became  so  difficnlt  and  fatiguing 
to  our  animals,  that  several  of  the  party 
dismounted  (myself  among  the  number), 
and  we  consequently  slackened  our  hith- 
erto brisk  pace  into  a walk.  About  two 
o’clock,  p.  m.,  we  discovered  through  the 
smoky  vapor  the  dim  outlines  of  the 
mountains  in  front  of  us,  at  the  foot  of 
which  was  to  terminate  our  day’s  march, 
if  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  it. 
But  still  we  were  a long  and  weary  dis- 
tance from  it,  and  from  the  **  grass  and 
water”  which  we  expected  there  to  find. 
A cloud  rose  from  the  south  soon  after- 
wards, accompanied  by  several  distant 
peals  of  thunder,  and  a furious  wind, 
rushing  across  the  plain,  and  filling  the 
whole  atmosphere  around  us  with  fine 
particles  of  salt,  and  drifting  it  in  heaps 
like  the  newly  fallen  snow.  Our  eyes 
became  blinded,  and  our  throats  choked 
with  the  saline  matter,  and  the  very  air 
we  breathed  tasted  of  salt. 

During  the  subsidence  of  this  tempest 
there  appeared  upon  the  plain  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  phenomena,  I dare  to 
assert,  ever  witnessed.  As  I have  before 
stated,  I had  dismounted  from  my  mule, 
and  turning  it  in  with  the  cabaUada,  was 
walking  several  rods  in  front  of  the  party, 
in  order  to  lead  in  a direct  course  to  the 
point  of  our  destination.  Diagonally  in 
front,  to  the  right,  our  course  being  west, 
there  appeared  the  figures  of  a number  of 
men  and  horses,  some  fifteen  or  twenty. 
Some  of  these  figures  were  mounted  and 
others  dismounted,  and  appeared  to  be 
marching  in  front.  Their  faces  and  the 
heads  of  the  horses  were  turned  towards 
us,  and  at  first  they  appeared  as  if  they 
were  rushing  down  upon  us.  Their^p- 
parent  distance,  judging  from  the  horizon, 
was  from  three  to  five  miles.  But  their 
size  was  not  correspondent,  for  they  ap- 
peared nearly  as  long  as  our  own  bodies, 
and  consequently  were  of  gigantic  stature. 

At  the  first  view  I supposed  them  to  be 
a small  party  of  Indians  ('probably  the 
Utahs),  marching  from  the  opposite  side 


of  the  plain.  But  this  seemed  to  nae 
scarcely  probable,  as  no  hunting  or  war 
party  would  be  likely  to  take  this  roote. 
i called  to  some  of  our  party  nearest  to 
me  to  hasten  forward,  as  these  men  were 
in  front,  coming  towards  us.  Very  soon 
the  fifteen  or  twenty  figures  were  multi- 
plied into  three  or  four  hundred,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  rushing  forward  with  the 
greatest  action  and  speed.  1 then  conjec- 
tured that  they  might  be  Capt.  Fremont 
and  his  party,  with  others  from  California, 
returning  to  the  United  States  by  this 
route,  although  they  seemed  to  be  too 
numerous  even  for  this.  I spoke  to 
Brown,  who  was  nearest  to  me,  and  asked 
him  if  he  noticed  the  figures  of  men  and 
horses  in  front  He  answered  that  be 
did,  and  that  he  had  observed  the  same 
appearances  several  times  previously,  but 
that  they  had  disappeared,  and  he  believed 
them  to  be  optical  illusions,  similar  to  the 
mirage.  It  was  then  for  the  first  time,  ao 
perfect  was  the  deception,  that  I conjec- 
tured the  probable  fact,  that  these  figures 
were  the  reflection  of  our  own  images  by 
the  atmosphere,  filled  as  it  was  wkh  fine 
particles  of  crystalized  matter,  or  by  the 
distant  horizon,  covered  with  the  same 
substance.  This  induced  a more  minute 
observation  of  the  phenomenon  in  order 
to  detect  the  deception,  if  such  it  were. 
I noticed  a single  figure,  apparently  on 
foot  in  advance  of  all  the  others,  and  was 
struck  with  its  likeness  to  myself.  Its 
motions,  too,  I thought,  were  the  same 
as  mine.  To  test  the  hypothesis  above 
suggested,  I wheeled  suddenly  around,  at 
the  same  time  stretching  my  arms,  and  to 
their  full  length,  and  turning  my  face 
sideways  to  notice  the  movements  of  the 
figure.  It  went  through  precisely  the 
same  motions.  I then  marched  deliber- 
ately, and  with  long  strides,  several  paces. 
The  figure  did  the  same.  To  test  it  more 
thoroughly  1 repeated  the  expenment, 
and  with  the  same  result  The  fact  tbcB 
was  clear ; but  it  was  more  fully  verifiod 
still,  for  the  whole  array  of  this  namer- 
ous  shadowy  host,  in  the  couiae  of  an 
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hoor^  melted  entirely  away,  and  was  no 
more  seen.  The  phenomenon,  howerer, 
explained  and  gave  the  history  of  the 
gfigantic  spectres  which  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared so  mysteriously  at  an  earlier 
hour  of  the  day.  The  figures  were  our 
own  shadows,  produced  and  reproduced 
by  the  mirror-like  composition  impregnat- 
ing the  atmosphere,  and  covering  the 


plain.  I cannot,  here,  more  particularly 
explain  or  refer  to  the  subfecL  But  this 
spectral  population,  springing  out  of  the 
ground,  as  it  were,  and  arraying  itself 
before  os,  as  we  traversed  this  dreary  and 
heaven-condemned  waste,  although  we 
were  entirely  convinced  of  the  cause  of  the 
apparition,  excited  those  superstitious  emo- 
tions so  natural  to  ail  mankind. — BrymU, 


(From  the  CorrospoDdence  of  the  Rambliir.) 

THE  FORTY  HOURS’  DEVOTION  AT  ROME. 


Bomb,  FM  Swniei^  in  wUmnI,  1847. 

DARE  say  several 
hu  nd  red  sermons  have 
been  preached  to-day 
in  different  parts  of 
the  world  upon  prayer 
and  watchfulness,  as 
specially . appropriate 
duties  of  Advent;  and 
though  probably  not 
ten  individuals  be- 
yond the  circle  of  car- 
dinals could  hear  and 
understand  a single 
word  of  the  good  Do- 
minican’s discourse, 
as  he  preached  before 
the  pope  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel  this  morning, 
yet  I am  sure  it  is  not  too  muc^  to  say, 
that  no  where  throughout  the  whole 
cbnreh  have  those  duties  been  more  elo- 
quently and  effectually  inculcated,  than 
in  this  same  city  of  Rome,  and  in  that 
very  chapel — not  by  words  perhaps,  but 
by  deeds ; not  through  the  ears,  but  the 
eyes.  We  saw  the  holy  father,  the  head 
of  Christ’s  church  upon  earth,  not  only 
watching  and  praying  himself— a sight 
by  those  who  were  near  enough  to  ob- 
-••rve  his  countenance  never  to  be  forgot- 
lea— but  also  putting  the  whole  church  of 
•tiiis  city  into  the  same  attitude,  ao  to  speak. 


according  to  a form  of  devotion  which 
continues,  day  after  day,  and  night  after 
night,  in  one  unwearied  round  throughout 
the  whole  year  (excepting,  indeed,  for  a 
very  brief  interval,  of  which  you  shall 
hear  in  due  time^ ; 1 mean  the  duarant’ 
Ore,  of  which,  I dare  say,  you  have  often 
heard,  and  than  which  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a more  simple,  and  touching, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a more  literal  com- 
mentary upon  those  words  of  the  apostle, 
‘*Pray  without  ceasing.”  On  the  first 
Sunday  in  Advent  of  every  year,  the  pope 
solemnly  recommences  the  cycle  of  this 
beautiful  devotion  in  the  Sistine,  or  rather 
in  the  Pauline,  Chapel;  t.  e.  after  mass 
and  the  litanies  of  the  saints  in  the  one, 
the  pdt>e  carries  the  blessed  sacrament  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  other,  and  there 
sets  it  up  for  public  adoration ; and  from 
hence  it  is  transferred  to  all  the  principal 
churches  in  succession  throughout  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city — ^not  according  to 
any  order  of  dignity,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  the  first  three,  the  most  ancient 
Basilicas — but  according  to  a plan  drawn 
up  by  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  and  published 
every  six  months.  You  must  not  imagine 
that  the  blessed  sacrament  itself  is  carried 
from  one  church  to  another  on  these  oc- 
casions, but  only  that  when  the  devotion 
has  ceased  in  one  church,  it  is  begun  in 
another ; or  rather,  that  it  is  being  ended 
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in  the  one  place  and  begun  in  the  other  at 
the  very  same  momet,  that  so  there  may 
never  be  any  risk  of  even  the  slightest 
interruption.  For  instance^  whilst  the 
high  mass  is  being  sung  and  benediction 
given  in  the  Pauline  Chapel  on  Tuesday, 
previous  to  removing  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment from  the  otteTisorttim,  in  which  it  is 
now  exposed,  and  restoring  it  to  the  taber- 
nacle, t.  e.  taking  down  or  removing  the 
duaranl’  Ore,  as  it  is  called,  the  canons 
of  St.  John  Lateran  will  be  just  setting  it 
up ; and  in  like  manner,  whilst  they  are 
removing  it  on  Thursday,  the  canons  of 
St.  Peter’s  will  be  beginning  it,  &c.  You 
will  observe,  too,  that  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment does  not  remain  exposed  only  for 
forty  hours  in  each  place,  as  the  name 
would  seem  to  imply,  but  for  two  whole 
days,  or  forty-eight  hours.  And  this  is 
not  the  only  or  even  the  principal  point 
of  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  practice  of  this  devotion.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  good  Father  Joseph  of 
Ferno  (originally  a minor  observant,  but 
who  afterwards,  with  four  or  five  others, 
migrated  to  the  Capuchins,  and  who  was 
the  first  who  ever  practiced  it,)  did  not 
contemplate  its  becoming  a permanent 
and  ordinary  devotion  of  the  faithful.  He 
began  it  in  Milan,  in  the  year  1536,  as  a 
means  of  deprecating  God’s  wrath,  and 
obtaining  immediate  relief  from  the  trou- 
bles which  Milan  was  suffering  from  the 
war  between  the  Emperor  Charles  V and 
Francis  I,  King  of  France;  and  he  chose 
the  term  of  forty  hours,  in  commemora- 
tion of  our  Lord’s  silent  abode  among  the 
dead  for  that  space  of  time.  He  seems 
to  have  used  it  much  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  in  modern  times  missions  or  re- 
treats are  given ; not  at  all  as  it  now  is, 
mainly  to  do  honor  to  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment, and  to  keep  up  a perpetual  sacrifice 
of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  but  to  stir  up 
the  people  to  break  off  their  evil  habits, 
and  especially  to  lay  aside  those  bitter 
feuds  and  private  enmities,  by  which, jat 
that  time,  the  whole  framework  of  Italian 
society  was  being  distracted. 


He  went  about,  therefore,  froiii  town  tn 
town,  especially  in  the  north,  establisliuig 
the  devotion,  not,  as  I have  said,  aa  m 
perpetual  ordinance,  but  for  forty  hoars 
only ; during  the  whole  of  which  time  he 
often  remained  in  the  church,  preaching 
continually  at  different  intervals,  and  al- 
ways with  the  same  wonderful  success. 
In  one  town,  the  bishop  told  him  that  he 
had  quenched  more  than  a hundred  quar- 
rels during  a single  duarant’  Ore;  in 
another,  Arezzo,  domestic  feuds  had  risen 
to  such  a height,  that  many  families  had 
already  left,  and  there  seemed  danger  of  its 
being  wholly  depopulated;  but  such  was 
the  success  of  Father  Joseph’s  preaching, 
that  when  he  paid  them  a second  visit  on 
his  return  from  Sienna,  the  magistrates 
and  clergy  went  out  to  meet  him,  wel- 
coming him  as  the  second  founder  of  their 
town.  In  Gubbio,  where  he  found  the 
inhabitants  in  daily  expectation  of  a siege 
by  the  army  of  Paul  III.,  who  was  seek- 
ing to  recover  it  from  the  unjust  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  Father  Joseph 
promised  that,  if  they  would  celebrate  the 
duarant’  Ore  with  great  devotion,  the 
pope’s  army  should  never  behold  the  city, 
although  it  was  already  known  to  be  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood.  And,  in 
accordance  with  this  prediction,  the  army 
was  snowed  up  at  Assisi,  and  very  shortly 
afterwards  the  contending  parties  came 
to  an  amicable  arrangement  of  their  dis- 
pute; whereupon,  in  token  of  gratitude, 
the  people  made  a decree  that  they  would 
celebrateuhe  duarant’  Ore  every  year  in 
the  church  of  St.  Francis,  at  Christmas- 
tide.  But  though  the  devotion  was 
blessed  from  the  first  by  many  wondeful 
fruits,  wherever  it  was  introduced,  and 
though  the  clergy  and  people,  especially 
the  Capuchins,  every  where  prosecuted  it 
with  much  zeal  and  fervor,  still  it  had 
not  as  yet  a perpetual  establishment. 

In  Rome,  St.  Philip  Neri  persuaded  hia 
confessor  to  have  it  celebrated  once  a month, 
but  still  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been 
begun  by  Father  Joseph ; I mean,  that  he 
used  to  preach  during  the  exposition,  and 
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sometimes  to  remain  there  himself  for  the 
whole  forty  hou  rs ; and  on  one  of  these  oeca- 
sions  he  converted  thirty  young  men,  who 
had  been  living  in  habits  of  carelessness. 
Ten  or  twelve  years  afterwards  we  find, 
from  a bull  of  Pius  IV,  that  the  same  prac- 
tice prevailed  in  another  church  in  Rome, 
by  one  of  those  pious  confraternities  for 
which  this  city  is  so  remarkable,  the  confra- 
ternity dell^  orazione,  otherwise  called  deUa 
morte,  whose  special  duty  it  was,  and  still 
is  (for  the  society  yet  flourishes,  and  has  a 
church  of  its  own),  to  provide  Christian  bu- 
rial for  the  poor,  more  particularly  for  those 
who  might  be  found  dead  in  the  highway 
or  in  the  fields.  We  learn  from  this  bull, 
that  this  confraternity,  having  been  moved 
by  some  heavenly  inspiration,  was  in  the 
habit  of  setting  apart  forty  hours  in  every 
month  to  be  spent  in  prayer  and  watching, 
with  exposition  of  the  blessed  sacrament, 
in  honor  of  the  forty  days  during  which 
our  Lord  prayed  and  fasted  in  the  wilder- 
ness, a practice  which  they  still  continue 
in  the  third  week  of  every  month.  It  was 
not  until  thirty  years  later,  A.  D.  1592, 
that  Clement  VIII  published  a bull,  in 
which,  lamenting  over  the  sad  state  of 
Christendom,  and  especially  of  Prance, 
the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Turks,  the 
spread  of  heresies,  &.C.,  be  declares  that 
no  human  aid  can  avail  against  such 
mighty  and  overwhelming  evils,  that  there 
is  no  help,  no  refuge,  no  safety,  but  only 
in  prayer,  and  that  this  is  always  power- 
ful and  prevailing  in  proportion  to  the 
number  and  fervency  of  the  petitioners ; 
wherefore  he  ordains  that  at  least  in  this 
one  city  of  Rome,  prayer  shall  be  made 
without  ceasing  day  and  night.  “ We  are 
all  poor,”  he  says,  and  stand  in  need  of 
Cod’s  grace ; without  him  we  can  attain 
no  good,  escape  no  evil ; ask,  therefore, 
and  yon  shall  receive ; knock,  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you.  Pray  for  the  holy 
Catholic  church,  that  all  errors  may  be 
put  to  fiight,  and  that  the  one  true  faith 
may  be  propagated  throughout  the  whole 
world ; pray  also,  that  all  sinners  may  be 
coDTerted,  and  may  not  be  swallowed  up 
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in  the  wares  of  wickedness,  but  be  saved 
by  the  plank  of  repentance.  Pray  for 
the  peace  of  kings,  and  the  unity  of  all 
Christian  people.  Pray  for  the  afflicted 
kingdom  of  France,  that  He  who  rules 
over  all  nations,  whose  will  nothing  can 
resist,  may  restore  to  that  most  Chris- 
tian kingdom,  which  deserves  so  well  of 
our  holy  religion,  its  ancient  piety  and 
tranquillity.  Pray  that  those  most  fierce 
enemies  of  the  faith,  the  Turks,  who, 
incensed  with  an  audacious  fury,  do  not 
cease  to  threaten  ruin  and  slavery  to  all 
Christians,  may  be  brought  low  by  the 
right  hand  of  God.  Lastly,  pray  for  our- 
selves also,  that  God  may  assist  our  weak- 
ness, that  we  faint  not  under  so  great  a 
burden,  but  that  He  may  make  us  profit- 
able to  his  people,  both  by  word  and  by 
example,  and  to  fulfill  the  work  of  our 
ministry,  that  so,  together  with  the  flock 
committed  to  our  unworthy  trust,  we  may 
arrive  at  everlasting  Hfe,  through  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  that  spotless 
Lamb  which  we  offer  daily  upon  our 
altars,”  &c.  &c. 

The  eloquent  and  edifying  language  of 
this  bull  is  well  worthy  of  its  subject, 
which,  again,  is  well  worthy  of  the  place 
and  of  the  writer.  There  is  something  to 
my  mind  particularly  solemn  and  impo- 
sing in  the  idea  of  there  being  thus  set 
up,  in  the  very  centre  and  citadel  of  all 
Christendom,  so  noble  a monument  of 
perseverance  in  prayer ; and  that,  too,  not 
prayer  for  ourselves  only,  but  in  a more 
especial  manner  for  others,  for  the  whole 
church.  Intercession  is  of  the  very  es- 
sence of  this  devotion  t k is  what  the  bull 
I have  mentioned  distinctly  and  peculiarly 
enjoins,  and  what  the  prayers,  which  are 
always  used  in  establishing  it,  princi- 
pally consist  of ; so  that  it  is  the  privilege 
of  every  child  of  the  Catholic  church 
throughout  the  world  aHvays  to  hare  at 
least  this  one  consolation,  the  certainty 
that  there  are  some  persons  in  the  world 
at  that  very  moment  praying  for  him; 
whether  be  be  racked  with  pain  on  a bed 
of  sickness^  of  threatened  with  ihstant 
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death  by  the  raging  waiera^whatafer 
his  trials  may  be»  aad  wbeoefer  they 
may  come  upon  him« — though  in  the 
silent  hours  of  night,  without  a friend, 
without  a single  witness  to  pity  him,  still 
the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches 
is  not  forgetting  the  very  least  of  all  her 
children;  she  prays  for  him.  For  me, 
this  one  fact  alone  snffices  to  make  me 
proud  of  the  appellation  of  Romm  Cath- 
olic, and  happy  in  my  residence  in  this 
privileged  city ; and  if  you  had  witnessed 
the  devotion  of  the  people  as  often  as  I 
have  done,  in  the  churches  where  these 
prayers  are  being  offered,  you  would  not 
wonder  at  my  enthusiasm.  By  night  the 
church  is  of  course  closed,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  scandals ; and  only  the  eccle- 
siastics of  that  particular  church,  and  the 
members  of  certain  confraternities  formed 
for  this  special  duty,  are  admitted  to  be  pre- 
sent, to  watch  and  pray  in  succession, 
each  for  a certain  length  of  time,  before 
the  blessed  sacrament  on  the  altar : mean- 
while lamps  are  suspended  outside  the 
doors,  to  warn  the  passers  by,  and  to  ex- 
cite them  to  join,  in  spirit  at  least,  if  not 
for  a moment  in  outward  act  also,  with 
the  worshippers  within.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  appreciate  the  scene  that  pre- 
sents itself  in  these  churches  by  day, 
unless  one  has  been  in  the  habit  of  very 
frequent  attendance  oneself;  nearly  a 
twelvemonth’s  experience  has  shown  me 
that,  even  though  the  church  may  happen 
to  be  in  the  most  distant  and  unfrequented 
parts  of  the  city,  or  though  the  weather 
may  be  tempestuous,  or  though  some 
popular  festival  may  be  drawing  many  in 
another  direction,  yet  you  can  never  find 
this  devotion  otherwise  than  most  fully 
attended.  The  steady  perseverance  with 
which  the  halt  and  the  blind  daily  be- 
siege the  doors,  is  a pretty  good  criterion 
of  this.  Of  course,  however,  it  is  more 
crowded  at  some  hours  than  at  others ; lor 
instance,  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  so- 
moratm  of  the  several  lay  and  ecclesias- 
tical colleges  flock  in,  one  after  the  other, 
as  a means  of  sanctifying  their  daily  walk ; 


and  again  at  the  Ato,  or  half^n-lMMcr 
afler  sunaet,  when  numbsfs  of  peraonn  of 
every  rank,  but  especially  the  poor  nod 
those  who  have  bm  busy  all  the  dny, 
crowd  in  to  offer  up  their  evening  aaciifien 
of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  in  the  innne- 
diate  presence  of  their  Qod.  It  is  one- 
tainly  at  this  latter  hoar  that  the  chavelt 
of  the  Cluarant’  Ore  presents  the  mont 
attractive  spectacle.  During  the  day,  the 
light  from  without  is  excluded,  and  all  the 
images  covered  up ; so  that  on  first  enter- 
ing, the  eye,  which  has  just  been  rejoieing 
in  the  unclouded  brilliance  of  an  Ilalinn 
sky,  can  scarcely  distinguish  any  thing 
but  the  small  cluster  of  dim  lights  (varying 
from  twenty  to  fifty  perhaps)  which  sur- 
round  the  oiUnmnum,  By  degrees  the 
scattered  worshippers  one  by  one  beoome 
visible,  kneeling  in  silent  adoration  befioie 
their  Lord,  and  the  first  impreseion  of 
gloom  soon  passes  off;  but  at  the  Ave 
Maria,  and  for  the  next  hour  or  hour  and 
a half,  during  which  this  church  has  the 
privilege  of  being  kept  open,  the  effect  is 
quite  different— chandeliers  innumerable 
illuminate  the  whole  neighborhood  of  the 
high  altar,  from  the  pavement  to  the  very 
roof ; on  the  altar  itself  three  or  four  hun- 
dred candles  at  once,  arranged  in  every 
variety  of  graceful  pattern,  encircle  the 
blessed  sacrament  with  a perfect  blaze  of 
brightness;  crowds  of  worshippers  are^ 
kneeling  absorbed  in  prayer,  aad  the 
scene  is  at  once  captivating  to  the  eye  and 
satisfying  to  the  heart.. 

How  I wish  that  some  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  could  be  induced  to  step  aside 
occasionally  from  the  busy  streets,  or  to 
give  up  some  tempting  **  sight,”  that  they 
might  devote  five  minutes’ serious  contem- 
plation to  this  moat  striking  spectacle.  It 
has  often  grieved  me  to  see  these,  some 
even  who  appeared  anxious  to  gain  an  in- 
sight into  the  practices  of  our  holy  religion, 
returning  with  a look  of  contempt  or  of  dis- 
appointmeot  from  some  popular  featival  or 
ecdeetastical  ceremony,  as  if  complaining 
that  they  could  see  no  devotion  there ; 1 
have  longed  to  leli  them  that  it  is  not  at 
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these  great  functions  that  they  can  learn 
any  thing  of  the  real  religious  spirit  of 
the  people.  At  such  a time  all,  except 
those  actually  officiating  (against  whom  I 
nerer  heard  a word  spoken^,  are  alike  in 
a measure  sighuseers ; but  let  them  turn 
aside  from  the  great  Basilicas,  and  go 
where  they  see  the  monstrance  suspended 
across  the  street  and  over  the  door,  where 
the  sentinel  paces  up  and  down  to  prevent 
the  Jews  from  intruding  on  the  sacred 
presence  of  Him  whom  they  crucified, 
and  where  an  additional  curtain,  put  up 
for  the  purpose,  screens  the  most  Holy  of 
holies  from  the  irreverent  gaze  of  any 
chance  passenger;  let  them  go  where  any 
of  these  tokens  warn  them  of  the  expo- 
sition of  the  blessed  sacrament,  and  there 
they  will  see  something  of  Roman  devo- 
tion. Or,  if  they  fail  to  find  these  tokens 
for  themselves,  and  are  at  a loss  where  to 
look  for  them,  let  them  enter  the  first 
small  shop  which  they  pass — the  smaller 
the  better — and  look  at  the  notice  which 
they  will  find  pasted  against  the  wall  or 
the  door;  a notice,  not  of  the  hours  of 


arrival  and  departure  of  railway  trains, 
steamers,  or  omnibuses,  as  in  England, 
but  of  the  various  churches  in  which  the 
duarant’  Ore  is  to  be  celebrated  through- 
out the  year.  When  they  first  enter  the 
church,  they  will  see  some  things,  per- 
haps, which  may  appear  strange,  such  as 
persons  touching  the  ground  with  their 
foreheads,  or  kissing  it  with  their  lips,  in 
acknowledgment  of  their  deep  unworthi- 
ness, just  as  we  read  of  the  whole  Flemish 
army  on  the  morning  before  their  victory 
over  the  French  at  Courtray  in  1302;  but 
they  will  see  much  more,  which  even  the 
most  prejudiced  can  only  admire  and 
humbly  wish  to  imitate,  in  the  statue-like 
stillness  of  the  kneeling  forms,  who,  with 
clasped  bands  and  uplifted  faces,  are  wor- 
shipping around,  gazing  in  silent  love 
upon  their  Lord,  as  if  unconscious  of  any 
presence  but  His  whom  they  are  come  to 
honor,  and  in  the  rapt  expression  of  some 
of  the  countenances  which  meet  the  eye 
amongst  the  half-clad  beggars  through 
whom  one  has  to  thread  one’s  way  on 
leaving  the  church.  N. 


(Selected.) 

THE  NIGHT-BLOOMING  CEREUS. 


A mantle  of  leaves 
Had  enshrouded  the  rose. 
And  slumber  had  bidden 
The  tints  of  the  bower ; 
When,  lo  I in  the  midst 
Of  this  dewy  repose, 

As  1 wandered,  I came 
To  a night- blooming  flower. 

All  others,  their  robes 
And  their  odors  forsaking, 
Undistinguished  were  sleeping 
In  slumber  profound ; 

But  this,  this  alone, 
lo  Its  beauty  was  waking. 
And  breathing  its  soul-filtiBg 
Sweetness  around. 


*Twas  a glorious  flower ! 

Its  corolla  of  white. 

As  pearls  of  Arabia 
*Mid  Jewels  of  gold. 

And  lonely  and  fair. 

Through  the  shades  of  the  night 
It  beamed  with  a softness 
I loved  to  behold. 

And  methought,  as  I loook’d. 
What  an  emblem  is  this. 

Thus  blooming  afkr 
From  the  land  of  its  birth. 

Of  Him,  whose  own  land 
Is  a region  of  bliss. 

Though  he  grew  as  a plant 
In  this  garden  of  earth. 
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’Twas  thus,  while  the  worid 
All  aroand  Him  wm  dim, 

That  He  ahooe  with  love’s  purest 
And  holiest  ray , 

’Twas  thus,  iu  the  garden 
So  honored  by  Him, 

That  night,  through  His  fragrance. 
Was  richer  than  day. 


Like  the  flowers,  his  diaciplea. 
At  midnight  were  sleeping. 
And  deep  were  theii  slumbers. 
Unconscious  of  care ; 

While  He,  in  the  blood 
Of  his  agony,  weeping. 

To  His  Father  was  breathing 
The  sweetness  of  prayer. 


From  tbe  Dublin  Review. 

THE  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  UNBELIEF.* 


U R S is  indeed  a j 
strange  age, — and  . 
<)ur8  a most  curious  ! 
country  ; for  faith  is  | 
to  befound  for  things  ! 
far  harder  to  be  be-  j 
lieved  than  the  mys- 
tery of  the  redemp- 
tion, or  the  miracles 
in  “the  Lives  of  the 
Saints.’*  Some  are 
(irmly  persuaded 
that  men  are  in  a j 
state  of  progression  ' 
from  tadpoles;  some  j 
believe  that  their  j 
neighbors  can  read, 
not  with  their  eyes, 
but  with  their  stomachs ; some  affirm  that 
diseases  are  cured  by  the  touch  of  the 
mesmeriser ; some  are  certain  that  a few 
passes  with  one  man’s  hand  before  the 
face  of  a second,  will  enable  that  person 
to  know  what  is  passing  in  the  mind  of  a 
third ; that  there  is  and  can  be  no  secret 
from  the  sensitive  somnolescent  J And 
now  we  have  the  proof  in  “ the  Revela- 
tions of  Nature,”  that  unbelieving  Arians 
can  believe  that  a beardless  shoemaker  is 
a prophet,  because  he  has  had  a magnetic 
sleep,  in  which  he  acquired  (as  he  says, 

• The  article  from  which  we  hare  made  tbia 
extract,  it  a review  of  Mn.  Crowe’t  work,  enti- 
tled “ The  Night-tide  of  Natnro;  or  GhotU  and 
Ohoct  teert.** 


and  they  repeat)  a knowledge  of  all  things, 
past,  present,  and  future,  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  to  the  terminology  of 
Kant  and  Fichte;  aye,  far,  far  away 
"beyond  the  seven  stars;”  in  fact,  every 
thing  but — orthography,  etymology,  syn- 
tax, and  prosody  !♦ 

Superstition  springs  up  after  supersti- 
tion in  this  country,  and  always  finds 
willing  adherents  and  ready  followers. 
Can  it  be  that  there  is  something  peculiar 
in  the  Anglican  constitution  which  tends 
to  foster  this  unhappy  inclination  towards 
what  is  a violation  of  tbe  laws  of  reason 
and  the  ordinances  of  God  ? 

It  is  a curious  history — the  history  of 
superstition  in  this  country — from  the 
days  when  Druidism  had  its  great  univer- 
sity established  in  Britain,  to  tbe  present, 
in  which  bigotry  parades  about  our  roads 
its  annual  idol,  and  doing  so,  reminds  us 
of  the  cruel  rites  once  practised  in  this 
country,  and  compels  us  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  those  who  are  most  eager  in  perpe- 
tuating tbe  degradation  of  tbe  Catholic, 
are  themselves  besotted  by  superstitions 
which  that  church  has  always  struggled 
to  eradicate. 

* It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  revela- 
tion which  brought  to  an  uneducated  man  the 
•eorets  of  science,  might  have  taurtt  him  gram- 
mar too,  to  express  them  in  ! The  Athenseum, 
No.  1053,  p.  6,  art.  on  '‘the  Principles  of  Na- 
tnre !”  See  same  periodical.  No.  1056,  d.  61,  in 
which  tbe  motives  to  the  publication  of  tbe  botflt 
are  referred  to. 
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Imperial  Rome  engrafted  new  super- 
stitioQB  upon  those  which  had  been  indi- 
genous to  Britain^  and  the  regret  of  the 
patriot  and  saint,  Gildas,  was,  that  the 
efforts  of  the  church  had  not  been  of  suf- 
ficient avail  to  extirpate  them. 

It  is  from  the  laws  of  the  church,  from 
the  " Capitularies’’ of  Archbishop  Theo- 
dore, and  the  *'  Confessionale”  of  Arch- 
bishop Egbert,  that  we  know  what  were 
the  superstitions  which  the  Angles,  Sax- 
ons, and  Jutes  imported  into  this  country ; 
whilst  the  **  Modus  imponendi  pmniten- 
dam”  demonstrates  how  much  these  su- 
perstitions were  aggravated  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Danes. 

Mr.  Thorpe,  in  his  truly  valuable  edition 
of  the  “ Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of 
Elngland,”  gives  a specification  of  these 
several  superstitions.  They  bear  the  fol- 
lowing designations  : Blot ; Drycraeft ; 
Ellen;  Frith-geared  ; Frith-splol;  Fyrht; 
Galdor;  Hlytas;  Hwata;  Hwatunga; 
Liblac;  Lic-wiglung;  Man-weorthung; 
Stacung ; Swefen-racu  ; Treow-weorlh- 
ung;  Unlibbe;  Wil-weorthung.  We 
adopt  the  explanation  given  to  these  by 
Mr.  Thorpe  in  his  Glossary : Blot  is  a 
sacrificing  to  idols.  Drycrcrft,  witchcraft, 
magic.  EUen,  the  elder  tree.  “This 
tree,”  observes  Grimm,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Thorpe,  “was  held  in  great  veneration 
by  our  forefathers ; when  they  had  to  lop 
it,  they  usually  repeated  this  prayer: 

‘ Lady  Elder,  give  me  some  of  thy  wood, 
then  ufill  I give  thee  also  some  of  mine  when 
ii  grows  in  the  forest,^  This  was  generally 
repeated  kneeling,  with  head  uncovered 
and  folded  hands.”  Frith-geard  was  the 
enclosure  around  a sacred  stone-tree,  or 
fountain,  and  regarded  as  a sanctuary. 
FrUk-splot,  the  latter  part  of  this  com- 
pound Mr.  Thorpe  regards  as  equivalent 
to  the  English  spot,  and  plot,  and  hence 
that  Frith-splot  has  the  same  signification 
as  FrUh-geard,  Fyrht,  a superstitious 
practice,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is 
not  now  known.  Galdor,  an  incantation, 
enchantment.  Hlytas,  lots.  This  is  the 
practice — that  of  learning  a person’s 


future  fate,  by  the  opening  of  a book,  and 
reading  the  first  line  that  presents  itself  to 
the  eye— of  which  we  have  a memorable 
instance  in  the  case  of  Charles  I,  and 
Lord  Falkland.  Both,  it  is  said,  consulted 
the  Virgilian  lots  in  the  Bodleian.  The 
former  opened  on, 

**  Jscet  iDgent  litore  traneuf 
Avnlramque  homeiif  caput,  at  nomiiia  eor- 
poa.” 

The  latter  on, 

*•  Hen  miterande  pner ! li  qua  fata  aaperaniiiipas 
Tu  Marcellus  eru.*' 

It  is  said  by  the  author  of  “ The  unseen 
World,”  (p.  207,)  that  “ the  early  Chris- 
tians continued  the  use  of  the  same  lot, 
only  substituing  the  Bible  for  Homer  and 
Virgil.  But  it  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  Fathers,  who  called  it  an  undoubted 
tempting  of  ChdJ^  Hwata,  augury,  divi- 
nations. “ Homini  Christiano  certe  non 
est  permissum  vana  auguria  facere,  uti 
gentiles  faciunt,  (id  est,  quod  credant  in 
solem  et  lunaro,  et  in  cursum  stellarura, 
et  auguria  tempora  exquirant,  ad  negotia 
sua  incipienda.)”  Egbert.  Pcenitent.  Lib. 
ii.  ^ 23.  Liblac,  witchcraft,  particularly 
that  kind  which  consisted  in  the  com- 
pounding and  administering  of  drugs 
and  philtres.  Lie- IFiglimg,  necromancy. 
Stacung,  sticking  pins  or  needles  into  a 
waxen  image  of  the  person  against  whom 
the  witchcraft  was  directed.  Wibweorthr 
ung,  well,  or  fountain  worship.  Some  of 
these  superstitious  practices  will  not  bear 
explanation,  and  others  are  comprised  in 
the  canonical  prohibitions  passed  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edgar. 

“ And  we  enjoin,  that  every  priest  zeal- 
ously promote  Christianity,  and  totally 
extinguish  every  heathenism ; and  forbid 
well-worshippings,  and  necromancies, and 
divinations,  and  enchantments,  and  man- 
worshippings,  and  tree  worshippings,  and 
that  devil’s  craft,  whereby  children  are 
drawn  through  the  earth,  and  the  vain 
practices  which  are  carried  on  on  the 
night  of  the  year,  and  with  various  spells, 
and  with  Frith-splots,  and  with  elders, 
and  also  various  other  trees,  and  with 
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stones,  and  with  many  various  delusions, 
with  which  men  do  much  of  what  they 
should  not.”* 

With  these  may  be  included  the  various 
superstitions  prohibited  in  Theodore’s 
Pcenitentiale,  c.  xxvii,  { 1.  26.  Egbert’s 
Confessionale,  § 29,  32.  Egbert’s  Pceni- 
tentiale.  Lib.  ii,  { 22,  23,  and  the  North- 
umbrian Priests’  Laws,  { 48,  50, 54.  By 
these  men  were  forbidden  to  perform  sa- 
crifices to  devils;  to  practise  magic  or 
enchantments ; to  destroy  another  by 
witchcraft;  for  a woman  to  put  her 
daughter  on  the  house-top,  or  in  the 
oven;  for  any  one  to  burn  com  where 
there  is  a corpse;  to  seek  the  future  in 
the  Psalter  or  the  Gospel;  to  admit  di- 
viners or  fortunetellers  into  the  house, 
(Egbert.  Excerpt.  $ 149);  to  practise 
witchcraft  for  love  purposes ; for  a woman 
to  practise  wilhcraft  on  her  child,  or  draw 
it  through  the  earth,  &c.,  &c. 

In  looking  to  the  progress  and  history 
of  superstitions  in  this  country,  we  must 
consider  how  successful  was  the  invasion 
of  the  Northmen,  popularly  known  as  the 
invasion  of  the  Danes ; how  they  rooted 
themselves  firmly  into  the  soil,  and  held 
possession  of  the  lands  in  so  many  parts 
of  England,  and  in  so  doing  debased  the 
population  by  a vice  for  which  it  is  still 
notorious— that  of  drunkenness.  We  can- 
not be  surprised  to  find  that  their  super- 
stitions, like  their  evil  habits,  should  have 
been  universally  diffused,  and  that  both 
should,  despite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
church  to  the  contrary,  have  procured 
and  retained  adherents. 

The  lands  of  the  Northmen  might  be 
said  to  be  not  merely  the  home,  or  the 
refuge,  but  the  very  sanctuary  of  witch- 
craft and  superstition.  It  was  there  that 
men  worshipped  Odin,  an  account  of 

* Canons  enacted  under  Kii^  Edgar,  § 16. 
Thorpe’s  translation,  ancient  LL.  and  Institutes 
of  En|;land,  p.  396.  This  rery  canon,  if  it  did 
not  originate  from,  must  hare  had  the  full  sanc- 
tion and  approval  of  St.  Diinstan,  included  by  Mr. 
Godwin  amongst  **  the  Necromancers.” 

These  canons  will  be  found  in  S}>clman,  rol.  i, 
pp.  447,  476.  Labbaeus,  rol.  ix,  pp.  682,  696. 
Wilkins,  p.  82,  97.  > rr  > 


whom  is  a compendium  of  the  feats  of 
the  modem  mesmeriser,  and  the  old  ma- 
gician, for 

**  Odin  could  transform  his  shape : hit 
body  would  lie  as  if  dead  or  asleep ; but ' 
then  he  would  be  in  the  shape  of  a fish, 
or  worm,  or  bird,  or  beast,  and  be  off  in 
a twinkling  to  distant  lands  upon  his  own, 
or  other  people’s  business.  With  words 
alone  he  could  quench  fire,  still  the  ocean 
in  tempest,  and  turn  the  wind  to  any 
quarter  be  pleased.  Odin  had  a ship 
which  he  called  Skidbladnir,  in  which  he 
sailed  over  wide  seas,  and  which  he  could 
roll  up  like  a cloth.  Odin  carried  with 
him  Mimir’s  head,  which  told  him  all 
the  news  of  other  countries.  Sometimes, 
even,  he  called  the  dead  out  of  the  earth, 
or  set  himself  beside  the  bu rial-mounds; 
whence  he  was  called  the  ghost  sovereign, 
and  lord  of  mounds.  He  had  two  ravens 
to  whom  be  had  taught  the  speech  of 
man  ; and  they  flew  far  and  wide  through 
the  land,  and  brought  him  the  news.  In 
all  such  things  he  was  pre-eminently  wise. 
He  taught  all  these  arts  in  Runes,  and 
songs  which  are  called  incantations,  and 
therefore  the  Asaland  people  are  called 
incantation-smiths.  Odin  understood  also 
the  art  in  which  the  greatest  power  is 
lodged,  and  which  he  himself  practised ; 
namely,  what  is  called  magic.  By  means 
of  this  he  could  know  beforehand  the  pre- 
destined fate  of  men,  or  their  not  yet 
completed  lot;  and  also  bring  on  the 
death,  ill  luck,  or  bad  health  of  people,  or 
take  the  strength  or  wit  from  one  person 
and  give  it  to  another.  Odin  knew  where 
all  missing  cattle  were  concealed  under 
the  earth,  and  understood  all  the  songs  by 
which  the  earth,  the  hills,  the  stones  and 
mounds  were  open  to  him ; and  he  bound 
those  who  dwell  in  them  by  the  power 
of  bis  word,  and  went  in  and  took  what 
he  pleased.  From  these  arts  he  became 
very  celebrated.  His  enemies  dreaded 
him;  bis  friends  put  their  trust  in  him 
and  relied  on  his  power,  and  on  himself. 
He  taught  the  most  of  his  arts  to  his 
priests  of  the  sacrifices,  and  they  came 
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nemrest  to  faimself  in  all  wisdom^  and 
witch^knowledge.  Many  otbere,  how- 
erer,  occupied  themselves  much  with  it^ 
and  from  that  time  witchcraft  spread  far 
and  wide/** 

How  perfectly  true  this  is,  references  to 
a single  author — ^Torfaeus — and  that  not 
one  professedly  treating  on  magic,  will 
abundantly  testify.  We  are,  for  instance, 
told  by  Torfaeus,  in  his  Historia  Rerum 
Norvegicarum,’*  of  Oddus,  a magician 
who  could  overturn  ships  by  his  incanta- 
tions ; of  a giantess  riding  on  a wolf,  and 
guiding  it  by  a snake ; of  magic  flies  of  a 
sky-blue  color,  and  believed  to  be  evil 
spirits ; of  witches  riding  through  the  air ; 
of  a prophetess  witch,  so  celebrated  as  to 
gain  the  name  of  ‘*a  Syhill;”  of  a man 
turned  into  a serpent;  of  a witch  changed 
into  a cow;  of  giants  who  were  great 
magicians ; of  witches  riding  on  the  backs 
of  whales;  of  heroes  having  their  skins 
so  indurated  by  incantations,  that  they 
were  impenetrable  to  the  sword  or  battle- 
axe;  of  ships  with  black  sails,  and  no 
sailors ; gigantic  sea- witches,  and  of  bags 
filled  with  fire.f 

These  are  but  a few  illustrations  amid 
a multitude  of  the  superstitions  which  the 
Northmen  brought  with  them  to  England, 
that  long  agitated  the  ignorant,  and  the 
profane,  and  that  always  have  been  op- 
posed, derided,  or  denounced  by  pious 
Catholics. 

Thus  William  of  Malmsbury,  in  allud- 
ing to  the  stupid  tale  about  the  body  of 
Alfred  the  Great  wandering  about  his 
tomb  in  Winchester,  observes  that  the 
superstitious  notion  was  derived  from 
Pagans,  refers  in  proof  of  his  assertion  to 
the  tenth  book  of  the  iEneid,  v.  641 ; 
whilst  the  author  Torfaeus,  to  whom  we 
have  already  alluded,  not  only  states  that 
such  a superstition  prevailed  amongst  the 
Northmen,  but  gravely  gives  two  recipes 

* The  Ynglio]^  Saga,  chap.  7,  aa  translated  by 
Laiog,  in  Chronicle  of  Kings  of  Norway,  toI.  i, 
pp.  220, 222.  See  Sagan  der  Konige  Norwegena, 
Tol.  i,  p.  455. 

tSee  rol.  i,  pp.  107,  106,  227,  228,  265,  321, 
346,  437  , 462,  467.  Vol.  ii,  pp.  70,  71,  149. 


for  preventing  the  wicked  dead  from 
walking  again  in  this  world.*  The  first 
is  to  burn  the  bodies,  and  throw  the  ashes 
in  a running  stream ; and  the  second  is 
to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  deceased,  and 
then  place  it  between  his  legs!  The 
same  author  admits  that  the  superstition 
was  in  his  day,  believed  even  in  his  own 
country — that  being  one  of  the  lands  of 
Europe  in  which  the  reformation”  has 
been  permanently  established.f 

And  now  we  have  in  the  book  before 
us — “the  Night  side  of  Nature** — a testi- 
mony and  a proof  how  much  of  supersti- 
tion still  prevails  in  England ; even  though 
England  does  boast  of  itself  as  not  merely 
an  “enlightened”  nation,  but  as  a pecu- 
liarly ‘^Protestant**  country:  and  even 
though  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  most 
Protestant  of  all  its  kings~(that  is  if  Pro- 
testantism were  to  be  tested  by  the  sever- 
ity, baseness,  and  cruelty  of  his  persecu- 
tions of  Catholics) — was  a most  vigilant 
and  inexorable  executioner  of  witches.  If 
fire  and  faggot  could  have  purified  the 
land  from  the  very  names  of  sorcery  and 
witches,  James  I must  have  succeeded  in 
the  effort. t 

The  “ reformed”  faith  in  England  was 
not  strong  enough  to  triumph  over  opin- 
ions and  practices  which  had  baffled  the 
exertion  of  the  Catholic  church.  Witch- 
craft and  superstition  still  remained,  be- 

♦ As  to  the  existence  of  *•  malignant  demons,** 
see  Farmer’s  Letters  to  the  Rev.  D.  Worthing- 
ton, pp.  65,  and  70. 

t Nec  dum  apod  rude  rulgus  satis  extirpata. 
Hist.  Noryeg.  yol.  i,  pp.  330,  331.  For  other 
superstitions  of  the  Northmen  respecting  the  dead, 
see  same  volume,  pp.  401,  402,  see  also  Collin  de 
Plancy,  Dictionnaire  infernal,  in  verb,  vampire! 

X *'  Several  unhappy  women,  inhumanly  com- 
mitted to  the  stake,  though  persevering  in  asse- 
verations of  their  innocence  to  the  last,  were 
bnrnet  quick  after  tie  one  crewell  maner,  that  tttnu 
qf  thame  deit  in  dinpair,  renunceand  and  blasphe- 
roand ; and  uthtrit  ha{f  burnt  brak  out  qf  the  jure, 
and  wer  cassin  quick  into  it  agane,  ouhuil  thay 
war  brunt  to  the  deid.** — Hadington  Collections, 
ad  1.  Dec.  1608,  as  quoted  in  the  Darker  Super- 
stitions of  Scotland,  p.  672. 

For  an  account  of  the  cruel  persecution  inflicted 
upon  persons  accused  of  witchcraA  in  the  anti- 
Cathoiic  states  of  America,  Sweden,  Scotland, 
and  Switzerland,  see  Dublin  Review,  vol.  xx, 
pp.  74,  75.  The  first  to  direct  public  opinion 
against  these  cruelties  was  Frederick  Spe,  a Je- 
suit— same  vol.  p.  76. 
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ctuse  wickedness,  sin,  and  vice  have 
always  found  an  abode  in  the  human 
heart,  and  because  unholy  desires  will 
always  seek  their  fulfilment  through  un- 
holy means.  If  man  will  not  place  him- 
self within  the  precincts  of  the  church — 
uplift  his  thoughts  with  her  prayers,  and 
guide  his  steps  by  her  precepts — if  he  will 
fly  from  the  church  and  abjure  alike  her 
lessons  and  her  commands,  then  he  will 
find  that  the  human  mind  is  parasitical, 
that  despite  of  him,  it  will  cling  for  some 
support  exterior  to  itself,  and  turning  from 
the  tree  of  life,  will,  in  seeking  for  that  of 
knowledge,  find  itself  intertwined  with 
the  poison*  bearing  branches  of  error  and 
of  superstition. 

We  point  to  the  fact  of  heresy  flourish- 
ing in  this  country  more  than  in  any 
other — having  a powerful  establishment 
upheld  by  law,  and  maintained  by  im- 
mense wealth,  and  surrounded  by  an  in- 
numerable brood  of  sects — all  “ Protest- 
ants,^’ because  all  “ protesting”  against 
the  church  of  Rome ; and  yet  all,  whether 
within  or  without  the  rich  domains  of  the 
establishment,  bewildered  by  so  many  ri- 
diculous fancies  about  “ dreams,”  “ pre- 
sentiments,” “ warnings,”  “ wraiths,” 
“ self-seeings,”  “ apparitions,”  “troubled 
spirits,”  “haunted  houses,”  “spectre- 
lights,”  &.C.,  &c.,  &c.,  that  it  requires  a 
book  in  two  volumes  to  give  any  thing 
like  an  accurate  idea  of  their  essence, 
their  variety,  their  symptoms,  and  their 
manifestations. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  cast  a 
censure  upon  Protestantism  in  all  its  con- 
tradictory developments,  because  there 
has  flourished  along  side  of  it  a multitu- 
dinous variety  of  superstitions.  We  only 
point  to  it  as  a fact  which  should  teach 
its  adherents  modesty,  and  at  least  render 
them  cautious  in  making  the  Catholic 
church  responsible  for  witchcraft.  We 
point  to  the  fact  as  one  calculated  to  in- 
spire the  discretion  of  silence,  especially 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  the  recovery 
of  “The  Table-Talk  of  Luther,”  and  its 
translation  into  English,  are  gravely  as- 


cribed to  the  visitation  of  a ghost ! — to  the 
manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther hicaself. 

“ About  six  weeks  after  I had  received 
the  said  book,”  says  Captain  Bell,  its  first 
English  translator,  “it  fell  out,  that  I 
being  in  bed  with  my  wife  one  night,  be- 
tween twelve  and  one  of  the  clock,  she 
being  asleep,  but  myself  yet  awake,  there 
appeared  unto  me  an  ancient  man,  stand- 
ing at  my  bed-side,  arrayed  all  in  white, 
having  a long  and  broad  white  beard 
hanging  down  to  his  girdle  steed,  who, 
taking  me  by  roy  right  ear,  spake  these 
words  following  unto  me;  * Sirrah!  will 
not  you  take  time  to  translate  that  book 
which  is  sent  unto  you  out  of  Germany  ? 
1 will  shortly  provide  for  you  both  place 
and  time  to  do  it and  then  he  vanished 
away  out  of  my  sight”* 

To  prove  the  value  of  the  book,  which 
thus  required  a ghost  to  insist  upon  its 
translation,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  a single  extract,  in  which  it  is  to  be 
observed  the  words  used  profess  to  be 
those  of  Martin  Luther  himself,  drietly, 
and,  we  are  sure,  when  the  task  is  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Hazlitt,  correctly  trmuiiUed 
into  English : 

“There  was  at  Nieubufg,”8ays  Luther, 
“a  magician,  named  Wildferer,  who  one 
day  swallowed  a countryman,  with  his 
horse  and  cart  A few  hours  afterwards, 
man,  horse,  and  cart,  were  all  found  in  a 
slough  some  miles  off.  I have  heard  too 
of  a seeming  monk,  who  asked  a wagoner, 
that  was  taking  some  hay  to  market,  how 
much  he  would  charge  to  let  him  eat  his 
fill  of  hay?  The  man  said  a kreutzer, 
whereupon  the  monk  set  to  work,  and 
bad  nearly  devoured  the  whole  load*  when 
the  wagoner  drove  him  off.”t 

* Captaia  Henry  Bell’s  Narration,  or  relatioa 
of  the  miraculous  preserving  of  Dr.  Martiik  La- 
ther’s book,  as  quoted  in  iutr^uction  to  the  Table- 
Talk  of  Martin  Luther,  translated  by  W.  Haxlttt, 
p.  vii.  in  Bogue’s  European  Library. 

t The  Table-Talk  of  Martin  Luther,  $d.  htxx, 
p.  251.  (Bogue’s  Enropean  Library.)  la  the 
same  page  and  following  paramph,  it  is  mea- 
tioned  that  Luther  being  asked  w4iat  be  weald 
do  with  witches  who  spoil  milk,  eggs,  and  batter, 
in  farm  yards,  replied,  **  1 should  have  no  compaa- 
•ipB  OB  these  witehee , / wmld  hwn  aU  qf 
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We  must  admit,  in  common  justice  to 
Mrs.  Crowe’s  book,  that,  amid  its  incredi- 
bilities, there  is  nothing  so  monstrous  as 
the  two  stories  here  quoted  from  the  lips 
of  Martin  Luther  himself.* 

The  book  of  Mrs.  Crowe  is  one  that 
has  a great  moral  attached  to  it.  A pe- 
rusal of  its  details,  as  curious  as  they  are 
interesting,  will  tend  to  convince  the  most 
sceptical  that  outside  of  the  Catholic 
church  the  soul  cannot  find  rest,  the  spirit 
peace,  nor  the  heart  contentment — that 
man  must,  once  he  departs  from  the 
church,  prepare  himself  for  sore  trials, 
and  sad  conflicts — that  a denial  of  church 
dogmas  can  never  bring  with  it  that  repose 
which  their  reception  confers — that  a dis- 
obedience to  its  commands  more  often 
harasses  the  nerves,  and  vexes  the  spirit, 
than  the  willingness  and  the  struggle  to 
put  them  into  execution — that  a refusal 
to  believe  in  purgatory  will  not  guard  the 
recusant  from  a belief  in  ghosts — that  a 
disavowal  of  the  power  of  the  church  to 
work  miracles  will  not  save  their  repudia- 
lor  from  a firm  credence  in  the  powers  of 
the  mesmeric  manipulator — that  an  abso- 

* The  feat  of  devourini^  an  imroenie  quantity 
of  hay  is  ascribed  to  Dr.  Fausitue. — Godwin’s 
Lives  of  the  Necromancers,  p.  343. 


lute  disbelief  of  the  promises  of  God  to 
his  church,  will  not  protect  the  infidel 
from  the  presentiments  of  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, nor  the  prognostications  of 
fortunetellers;  because  the  lives  of  the 
most  virulent  impuguers  of  the  Christian 
faith  prove  them  to  have  been  the  most 
abject  slaves  of  superstitious  fears.*  The 
extreme  point  of  infidelity  is  the  lowest 
limit  of  mental  despair:  “quello  estremo 
slato  di  intelletuale  disperazione.”t 

Yes,  a great  moral  lesson  can  be  drawn 
from  this  work,  as  if  it  were  a book  of 
devotion,  and  not,  as  it  is,  a combination 
of  the  wildest  tales  that  fear  and  fancy 
ever  yet  wove  into  a series  of  marvellous 
narratives,  and  that  moral  is,  that  “ there 
is  no  rest  for  the  wicked that  in  the 
Catholic  church,  and  the  Catholic  church 
alone,  in  this  world,  can  the  weakness  and 
fragility  of  our  nature  find  peace — peace 
with  God,  and  peace  with  ourselves. 

♦ ** — Comme  Rousseau,  its  ont  peur  du  nombre 
13;  Comme  Bayle,  its  out  uu  prejuge  coutre  le 
Vendredi ; Comme  Voliicy,  its  recherchent  I’ex- 
plication  des  songes  ; Comme  Helvetius,  ih  con- 
sulteiit  Ics  tireuses  des  cartes;  Comme  Hobbes, 
its  etudient  I’avcnir  dans  des  combinaisons  de 
chiffres;  Comme  Voltaire,  its  redoutent  les  pre- 
sages.”— Collin  de  Plancy,  Dictioonaire  lufcrnal, 
preface,  p.  3. 

t Rosmini,  Framinenti  di  una  storia  della  Em- 
pieta. 


MISCELLANIES. 


NEWSPAPERS. 

There  are  fourteen  hundred  newspapers 
in  the  United  Slates,  and  how  people  ever 
lived  without  newspapers,  is  a matter  of 
as  great  wonder,  as  how  they  dined  before 
the  discovery  of  potatoes.  We  should 
very  much  like  a true  description  of  the 
first  adoption  of  potatoes  by  a gourmond, 
who  lived  at  the  time  of  their  discovery. 
The  history  of  the  first  newspaper  is 
almost  equally  curious : and  this  is  given 
in  a recent  article  in  a French  paper. 

It  appears  that  it  was  not  design,  but 
accident  which  invented  this,  one  of  the 
VoL.  VIL— No.  9.  44 


greatest  engines  of  modern  power.  The 
first  Gazette  dates  as  far  back  as  two 
hundred  years  after  the  discovery  of  print- 
ing. D’Hozier,  the  celebrated  genealo- 
gist, was,  by  the  nature  of  his  profession, 
compelled  to  keep  up  an  active  corres- 
pondence, as  well  with  foreigners,  as  with 
the  principal  personages  of  the  realm. 
He  was  often  aided  in  these  labors  by  his 
friend  Renaudot,  a physician,  who,  to 
entertain  his  patients,  was  in  the  habit  of 
recounting  to  them  the  news  and  scandals 
often  contained  in  these  missives.  The 
vogue  which  this  gave  to  the  doctor’s 
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practice,  soon  diminished  the  time  which 
he  could  give  to  each  individual  patient; 
but  to  retain  his  attraction,  he  imagined 
the  ingenious  plan  of  dictating  his  gossip 
every  morning  to  a secretary,  who  made 
as  many  copies  of  it  as  he  had  patients 
to  visit.  These  manuscript  gazettes  were 
very  soon  the  rage,  and  Renaudot  not 
being  able  to  supply  the  demand  in  manu- 
script, had  them  printed  for  sale — 6rst 
addressing  to  Cardinal  Richelieu  a request 
for  license.  The  wily  statesman  at  once 
appreciated  the  use  to  which  this  engine 
might  be  turned,  and  cordially  granted  the 
privilege. 

Renaudol’s  first  sheet  appeared  on  the 
1st  April,  1631,  with  the  title  of  Gazette, 
This  was  so  designated  from  the  name  of 
a sheet  published  at  Venice,  called  La 
Gazeita — the  price  for  reading  which  was 
the  small  piece  of  money  of  this  denomi- 
nation. The  success  of  this  first  vehicle 
of  news  was  so  great,  that  Renaudot  re- 
nounced his  profession,  and  devoted  him- 
self wholly  to  his  newspaper.  For  a 
long  lime  it  was  the  only  one.  Towards 
1050,  however,  a courtier  poet,  Loret, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Duchess  of 
LonguevillCf  established  a rival  periodical 
in  verse.  This  was  called  the  Gazette 
Burlesque,  because,  say  the  historians  of 
that  lime,  it  gave  the  news  in  a style 
piquant  and  agreeable.  Lord,  again,  was 
not  to  be  without  competition,  and  a third 
newspaper  soon  appeared,  under  the  title 
of  Mercure  Galauie.  This  professed  to 
give  attention  to  all  topics — news,  promo- 
tions, marriages,  deaths,  theatricals,gossip 
of  society,  discourses  of  the  academy, 
sermons,  legal  reports,  enigmas,  and  poe- 
try ; but,  beside,  it  had  the  attraction  of  a 
chronicle  of  the  gallantries  of  the  time. 
It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  1777,  that  the  first  daily  pa- 
per w’as  established,  under  the  title  of 
Joimial  de  Paris.  The  whole  of  this  pe- 
riodical might  be  contained  in  a single  co- 
lumn of  one  of  the  newspapers  of  our  day. 

Previous  to  the  appearance  of  this  pa- 
per, Louis  the  XVI  had  suppressed  the 


others,  as  too  scandalous  for  toleration, 
and  they  circulated  only  in  manuscripL 
The  daily  paper  was  found  to  be  very 
dull  reading,  forbidden  to  touch  either 
politics  or  personal  matters;  but  in  spue 
of  these  drawbacks,  its  circulation  was 
immense,  and  the  income  drawn  from  it, 
is  stated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
francs.  The  liberty  of  the  press  had  not 
yet  passed  into  newspapers,  but  remained 
in  books.  At  the  death  of  Louis  XVI 
the  sceptre,  which  fell  from  his  weak 
hands,  was  seized  by  the  Press. — Home 
Journal. 

DEAN  SWIFT  AND  THE  TAILOR. 

A tailor  in  Dublin,  near  the  residence 
of  the  Dean,  took  it  into  the  “ninth  part” 
of  his  head  that  he  was  specially  and 
divinely  inspired  to  interpret  the  prophe- 
cies, and  especially  the  book  of  Revela- 
tions. Quitting  the  shop-board,  he  turned 
out  a preacher,  or  rather  a prophet,  until 
bis  customers  bad  left  his  shop,  and  his 
family  were  likely  to  famish.  His  mono-" 
mania  was  well  known  to  the  Dean,  who 
benevolently  watched  for  an  opportunity 
to  turn  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  One 
night  the  tailor,  as  he  fancied,  got  espe- 
cial revelation  to  go  and  convert  Dean 
Swift,  and  next  morning  took  up  the  line 
of  march  to  the  deanery.  Thp  Dean, 
whose  study  was  furnished  with  a glass 
door,  saw  the  tailor  approach  and  instantly 
surmised  the  nature  of  his  errand.  Throw- 
ing himself  into  an  altitude  of  solemnity 
and  thoughtfulness,  with  the  Bible  opened 
before  him,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  lOih 
chapter  of  Revelations,  he  awaited  his 
approach.  The  door  opened,  and  the 
tailor  announced  in  an  unearthly  voice 

“Dean  Swift,  I am  sent  by  the  Al- 
mighty to  announce  to  you, — 

“ Come  in,  my  friend,”  said  the  Dean. 
“ I am  in  great  trouble,  and  no  doubt  the 
Lord  has  sent  you  to  help  me  out  of  my 
diflSculty.” 

This  unexpected  welcome  inspired  the 
tailor,  and  strengthened  his  asurance  in 
his  own  prophetic  character,  and  disposed 
him  to  listen  to  the  disclosure. 
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“My  friend/'  said  the  Dean,  “I  have 
just  been  reading  the  lOih  chapter  of 
Revelations,  and  am  greatly  distressed  at 
a difficulty  I have  met  with,  and  you  are 
the  very  man  sent  to  help  me  out.  Here 
is  an  account  of  an  angel  that  came  down 
from  heaven,  who  was  so  large  that  he 
placed  one  foot  on  the  earth  and  lifted  up 
his  hands  ro  heaven.  Now  my  know- 
ledge of  Mathematics,"  continued  the 
Dean,  “ has  enabled  me  to  calculate  ex- 
actly the  size  and  form  of  this  angel;  but 
I am  in  great  difficulty,  for  I wish  to  as- 
certain how  much  cloth  it  will  take  to 
make  him  a pair  of  breeches ; and  as  that 
is  exactly  in  your  line  of  business,  I have 
no  doubt  the  Lord  has  sent  you  to  show 
me." 

This  exposition  came  like  an  electric 
shock  to  the  poor  tailor ! He  rushed  from 
the  house,  ran  to  his  shop,  and  a sudden 
revulsion  of  thought  and  feeling  came 
over  him.  Making  breeches  was  exactly 
in  his  line  of  business.  He  returned  to 
his  occupation,  thoroughly  cured  of  his 
prophetical  revelation  by  the  wit  of  the 
Dean. — Exchange  Paper, 

ROMA — MORA. 

A correspondent  of  the  Daily  JS'etcs  gi  ves 
the  following  amusing  exemplification  of 
the  old  anagram  on  the  name  of  the 
eternal  city.  “ As  an  instance,"  says  he, 
“of  how  much  the  god  Terminus  rules 
in  Rome,  and  how  little  liable  an  estab- 
lished thing  is  to  alteration,  I can  mention 
that  not  only  the  house  and  the  baker's 
shop,  but  even  the  identical  roarblecounter 
and  the  scales,  are  to  be  seen  in  full 
operation  this  week,  just  in  the  same  state 
as  they  were  when,  over  300  years  ago, 
Raphael’s  “Fornarina"  sold  penny  rolls 
across  that  counter, — and  a succession  of 
bakers  and  baker-maidens  has  never  ceased 
to  officiate  therein.  The  almost  invisible 
inscription  over  the  plinth  of  the  door 
was  carved  by  Raphael’s  own  hand, 
trahit  sva  ^vem^vr  volvptas.  The 
family  of  Prince  Massimo  (our  famous 
postmaster)  have  lived  on  the  same  spot 
where  the  Palazza  Massimo  stands,  in  the 


Via  del  Massimi,  for  the  last  900  years! 
When  I was  a student  at  the  university 
here  a quarter  of  a century  ago  (I  am 
ashamed  to  own  as  much),  I used  to  fre- 
quent with  the  other  collegians  a large 
establishment  for  dining  in  Via  Condom. 
There  were  ten  waiters  attending  the  va- 
rious rooms  twenty- five  years  ago, — and 
on  looking  into  the  concern  the  other  day, 
I recognised  eight  of  the  ten  still  extant! 
The  two  others  wailed  there  no  longer, 
because — they  were  dead." — Rambler, 

THE  dead  sea  expedition. 

From  private  letters  which  have  been 
shown  to  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, it  appears  that  the  Dead  Sea  ex- 
ploring party  have  successfully  and  satis- 
factorily completed  their  task,  and  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem,  where  they  were  on 
the  lOih  of  May.  They  have  sounded 
the  sea  in  all  its  parts,  to  the  depth  of  six 
hundred  feet,  and  found  the  bottom  crys- 
tallized salt.  The  pestilential  efifecls  attri- 
buted to  the  waters  turn  out  to  be  fabulous. 
Ducks  were  seen  skimming  over  the  sur- 
face, and  partridges  abounded  along  the 
shore.  The  party  were  upon  the  sea  in 
their  boats  or  encamped  on  its  borders  for 
some  two  months,  and  their  researches  and 
estimates  have  been  of  the  most  thorough 
and  interesting  character.  All  were  in 
excellent  health  and  spirits,  no  sickness 
or  accident  having  occurred.  By  the 
Arabs  they  had  been  received  and  uni- 
formly treated  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  attention.  The  Syrians  consider  “the 
men  of  the  Jordan,”  as  they  call  them, 
the  greatest  heroes  of  the  day.  Lieuten- 
ants Lynch  and  Dale  will  visit,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  all  the 
places  made  memorable  in  Scripture  his- 
tory ; and  we  may  expect  from  them  a 
highly  interesting  account  of  their  explo- 
rations of  the  Dead  Sea  and  their  adven- 
tures in  the  Holy  Land. — JSaliotud  Inklli- 
gencer, 

NIAGARA  OUTDONE. 

A mong  the  cliffs  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts, 
about  midway  between  Bombay  and  Cape 
Comorin,  rises  the  river  Shirawati,  which 
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falls  into  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  bed  of 
the  river  is  one-fourth  of  a mile  in  direct 
breadth  ; but  the  edge  of  the  fall  is  ellipti- 
cal, with  a sweep  of  half  a mile.  This 
body  of  water  rushes  at  6rst,  for  three 
hundred  feet,  over  a slope  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  in  a sheet  of  white 
foam,  and  is  then  precipitated  to  the  depth 
of  eight  hundred  and  filty  more,  into  a 
black  abyss,  with  a thundering  noise.  It 
has,  therefore,  a depth  of  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty  feet!  In  the  rainy  season  the 


river  appears  to  be  about  thirty  feet  ia 
depth  at  the  fall ; in  the  dry  season  it  is 
lower,  and  is  divided  into  three  cascades 
of  varied  beauty  and  astonishing  grao> 
deur.  Join  our  fall  of  the  Genesee  to 
that  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  then  treble 
the  two  united,  and  we  have  the  distance 
of  the  Shirawaii  cataract.  While  we 
allow  to  Niagara  a vast  superiority  in  bulk, 
yet  in  respect  to  distance  of  descent  it  is 
but  a mountain  rill  compared  with  its 
Indian  rival. — Rochester  Democrat. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


DOMESTIC. 

Archdtocess  or  Baltimore. — Recepiion 
and  Profession. — August  5th,  the  Most  Rev. 
ArchbisJiop  gave  the  veil  to  Miss  Rebecca 
Canon,  (Sister  Juliana  of  the  B.  Sacrament),  in 
the  Carmelite  convent,  Baltimore.  At  Fre- 
derick, Miss  Elizabeth  Byrnes  ( Sister  Mary  de 
Sales)  received  the  white  veil  from  the  hands 
of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  on  the  14tb  Au- 
gust. On  the  same  day  Sister  Mar)'  Margaret 
was  admitted  to  the  holy  profession,  and  Sister 
Mary  Delphina  professed  as  out-sister. 

Diocess  of  Philadelphia. — Conjirma^ 
tion  and  Ordination. — On  the  7th  Sunday  after 
Pentecost,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kenrick,  arch- 
bishop elect  of  St.  Loui.s,  administered  confir- 
mation, in  St.  Augustine’s  church,  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons. 

On  the  same  day,  and  in  the  same  church,  the 
same  prelate  conferred  the  order  of  the  priest- 
hood on  the  Rev.  Patrick  Stanton,  0.  S.  A. — 
Catholic  Herald. 

DiocEss  of  New  York. — Confirmation. — 
On  Sunday,  August  6,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Hughes  gave  confirmation,  in  St.  John’s 
church,  Patterson,  N.  J.,  to  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  persons,  among  w'hom  were 
three  converts  to  our  holy  faith. — Freeman's 
Journal. 

Taking  the  tVhile  Veil. — On  Wednesday 
last  the  right  reverend  bishop  of  New  Yoik 
gave  the  white  veil,  in  the  convent  in  Houston 
street,  to  Miss  Frances  Walsh,  daughter  of  Ro- 
bert Walsh,  Esq.,  late  editor  of  the  National 
Gazelle,  and  now  resident  in  Paris.  Miss  W alsh 


is  therefore  a relation  also  to  the  Viscount 
Walsh,  the  celebrated  Catholic  writer. — Ibid. 

Diocess  or  Louisville. — The  following 
intelligence,  which  we  take  from  the  Catholic 
.Advocate,  will  relieve  the  friends  of  Dr.  Spald- 
ing from  the  painful  suspense  in  which  they 
have  been  held  by  the  delay  of  the  official 
documents  in  question. 

“ Our  New  Coadjutor. — The  official  docu- 
ments have  at  length  arrived,  constituting 
the  Very  Rev.  M.  J.  Spalding,  D.  D.,  bishop 
of  Lengonen  in  partibus  infiddium,  and  coad- 
jutor of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Flaget,  bishop  of 
Louisville.” 

Diocess  of  Buffalo. — Early  in  last  win- 
ter Bishop  Timon  made  an  humble  beginning 
of  a seminary  with  but  two  seminarians.  On 
the  23d  March  he  gave  it,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances permitted,  a regular  form.  The  num- 
ber swelled  to  five  seminarians,  the  bishop 
teaching  classes  himself  when  in  the  city. 
On  the  27th  March  he  conferred  minor  orders ; 
subsequently  the  intermediate  grades;  and, 
on  the  23d  of  April,  the  sacred  order  of  priest- 
hood on  W.  E.  O’Conner.  Many  visits  to 
different  portions  of  bis  flock  were  made  by 
the  bishop  during  the  spring;  many  were 
confirmed;  the  whole  number  that  received 
this  holy  sacrament  at  his  hands  since  his  in- 
stallation being  about  three  thousand  three  Atm- 
dred.  At  the  bishop’s  visit  to  Eden,  he  was 
much  touched  at  the  affectionate  and  reveren- 
tial remembrance  of  the  people  for  their  last 
pastor,  the  venerable  Father  Mertz.  Their 
good  pastor  still  continues  his  benefactions  to 
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bis  children,  as  he  has  left  a small  tract  of 
land  for  the  use  of  orphans  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. The  bishop  is  now  seeking  some  one 
who  may  use  the  land  for  the  charitable  object 
intended  by  the  donor. 

On  the  3d  of  June  six  Sisters  of  Charity 
from  Emmitsburg  reached  Buffalo ; others,  it 
is  hoped,  will  follow.  They  form  now  two 
communities,  one  near  the  church  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, the  other  near  that  of  St.  Louis.  In  the 
free  school,  at  St.  Patrick’s  church,  the  sisters 
have  already  one  hundred  and  ninety  girls. 

A female  orphan  asylum  is  about  being  estab- 
lished in  their  house. 

The  bishop  has  recently  purchased  a large  j 
house  used  hitherto  as  a Protestant  orphan 
asylum.  The  Sisters  of  Charity  already  oc- 
cupy the  house.  They  are  preparing  to  use  it 
as  a hospital  for  the  sick  poor. 

A large  and  well  situated  lot  has  been  pur- 
chased for  a Cathedral,  but  the  bishop  has  not 
determined  when  he  will  begin  to  build.  He 
says  that  he  is  afraid,  the  times  being  so  hard, 
and  he  so  poor. — Corresp.  Freeman^s  Journal. 

Diocess  or  Boston. — Confirmation. — On 
Sunday,  6th  inst.,  the  right  reverend  bishop 
administered  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  in 
St.  Joseph’s  church,  Roxbury,  to  ninety  per- 
sons, principally  youths. — Catholic  Observer. 

Comer  Stone. — On  Sunday  last  the  corner 
stone  of  a new  church  was  laid  in  Milford, 
Mass.,  by  the  right  reverend  bishop  of  the 
diocess,  according  to  the  form  prescribed  in  the 
pontifical.  The  bishop  was  assisted  by  the 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  Ryder,  Rev.  G.  Riordan  and 
Rev.  J.  Boyce  of  Worcester.  Milford  is  one  of 
the  missions  connected  with  Worcester. — Ibid. 

Diocess  or  Albany. — Confinnation,  4rc. — 
On  Sunday,  the  23d  of  July,  the  bishop  of 
Albany  administered  the  sacrament  of  confir- 
mation to  upwards  of  sixty  persons,  several  of 
whom  were  adults. — Freeman's  Journal. 

On  Thursday,  27th  of  July,  the  same  right 
reverend  prelate  laid  the  corner  stone  of  a new 
church  at  Hudson. — Ibid. 

The  foundation  of  a church,  seventy  by 
forty  feet,  has  just  been  begun  in  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.—Ibid. 

Diocess  of  Pittsburg. — Laying  the  Cor- 
ner Stone. learn  from  the  Pittsburg  Cath- 
olic, that  on  Sunday,  the  6lh  of  August,  the 
corner  stone  of  a new  church  at  Butler  was 
laid  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  O’Connor. 

Ordinations.— On  Monday,  the  31st  July, 
Bishop  O’Connor  ordained  Mr.  Thos.  Smith, 
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subdeacon ; on  the  next  day  the  same  person 
was  ordained  deacon;  and  on  last  Wednesday, 
the  2d  August,  Rev.  Mr.  ^iraith,  together  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  T.  Reynolds  were  raised  to  the 
sacred  order  of  the  priesthood.  Both  these 
gentlemen  were  students  of  our  own  theologi- 
cal seminary,  which,  since  its  foundation,  has 
supplied  nearly  all  the  missions  in  this  diocess 
I with  xealous  and  devoted  priests.  May  those 
j young  priests,  who  will  soon  be  commissioned 
with  the  care  of  souls,  continue  in  their  first 
fervor,  and  mark  their  mission  with  the  stamp 
of  faith,  hope,  and  charity. — PitU.  Catholic. 

Confirmation. — On  last  Sunday,  the  30th 
August,  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  were 
confirmed  by  Bishop  O’Connor  in  the  church 
of  St.  Philomena,  in  this  city. — Ibid, 

Diocess  of  Cincinnati. — Dedication. — 
The  building  purchased  recently  from  the 
Episcopalians,  in  the  town  of  Hamilton,  was 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  on  last  Sun- 
day under  the  invocation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
The  church  has  been  much  improved  since 
the  Catholics  have  had  possession,  and  we 
learn  that  a residence  for  the  pastor  will  be 
soon  erected  on  the  large  lot  attached  to  the 
sacred  edifice.  The  Catholics  of  Hamilton 
have  now  two  good  churches,  which  are  at- 
tended by  large  congregations. — Cath.  Telegh. 

Theological  Seminary. — The  corner  stone 
of  this  new  institution  was  laid  on  the  19th 
July,  the  feast  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Purcell.  The  foundations 
of  the  centre  edifice  will  be  built  this  fall,  and 
we  hope  to  see  it  completed  during  the  next 
summer.  The  plan  is  very  beautiful.  The 
whole  extent  of  the  seminary  will  be  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  front,  the  centre  building  being 
about  eighty  feel  square.  Several  of  the  clergy 
were  present  at  the  ceremony ; also,  the  Sis- 
ters of  Charity,  the  ladies  of  the  Ursuline 
community,  the  families  of  the  Messrs.  Slevin, 
by  whose  generosity  the  new  building  is  to  be 
completed,  and  several  members  of  our  Cath- 
olic population,  who  feel  a deep  interest  in  an 
establishment  for  the  education  of  priests. 
The  party  was  sumptuously  entertained  in  the 
evening  at  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Patrick  Consi- 
dine,  who  presented  the  bishop  with  the  beau- 
tiful site  on  which  the  seminary  is  to  be 
erected. 

The  name  of  the  new  seminary  is  “ Mount 
St.  Mary's." — Ibid. 

Confirmation. — Eighty-five  persons,  of  whom 
twelve  were  converts,  were  confirmed  last 
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Sunday  afternoon,  July  2S,  by  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Purcell,  in  the  church  of  Emanuel,  Dayton.— 
Ibid. 

Diocess  or  New  Oeleans.— Con/rmu/icn. 
On  Sunday,  9th  of  July,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Blanc  administered  the  sacrament  of  confir- 
mation, in  the  chapel  of  the  Ursuline  convent, 
to  seventy-seven  persons,  fort>'-two  of  whom 
were  pupils  of  the  academy.— Prop.  Caih. 

On  the  16th,  the  bishop  confirmed  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  persons  at  Thibodeaux ; 
on  the  18th,  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  in 
the  church  of  Bralc-Labbadre ; on  the  19th, 
he  officiated  pontifically  in  the  church  of  the 
Assumption,  and  confirmed  fifty-five  persons; 
on  the  20th,  he  confirmed  seventy-one  at  Pain- 
courtville : on  the  23d,  he  confirmed  eighty- 
five  in  the  church  of  the  Ascension,  at  Donald- 
soDville : which  makes  a total  of  five  hundred 
and  seventy-two  confirmed  within  eight  days. 
— /frid. 

Diocessof  Galvestow. — Dedication. — On 
the  feast  of  Pentecost,  June  11,  the  new  church 
of  Nacogdoches  was  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  God,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Heraessy,  who 
preached  on  the  occasion. — Ibid. 

Oreoow. — There  are  few  parts  of  the  world 
from  which  we  hear  so  rarely,  or  at  such  long 
intervals,  as  from  Oregon,  though  itsflf  a part 
of  our  own  country.  Ten  men  have  just  ar- 
rived from  that  territory  across  the  mountains 
to  8t.  Louis.  They  left  the  American  settle- 
ment on  the  10th  of  March. 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  seen  a meagre 
account  in  the  daily  papers  of  difficulties  with 
the  Indians  and  a battle  fought  recently,  in 
which  the  savages  were  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  fifty  killed,  will  be  glad  to  have  some  account 
of  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  interesting  region, 
which  we  will  compile  from  letters  recently 
received  from  one  of  the  priests  who  is  on  that 
mission. 

After  extreme  hardship  Bishop  Blanchet, 
and  eight  priests  who  accompanied  him  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  his  new  diocess  of 
Walla- Walla,  arrived  at  their  destination  when 
the  past  autumn  had  already  set  in.  They 
were  soon  dispersed  to  the  various  stations 
assigned  them.  One  of  these  was  among  the 
tiibe  of  the  Cayouses  where  several  priests 
were  ordered  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
in  consequence  of  the  chief  having  expressed 
a desire  of  having  his  people  instructed  by  the 
Catholic  priests.  At  the  time  T>f  their  arrival 
the  Indians  had  been  suffering  f^om  famine 


and  disease,  and  through  the  nmlioe  of  one  of 
them,  who  bad  been  a servant  of  Dr.  Whit- 
man, an  American  resident  at  the  Indian  sta- 
tion ofWailatpou,  they  were  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  the  doctor  had  poisoned  them. 

On  the  90th  of  November,  the  Rev.  Father 
Brouillet  was  informed  that  many  were  dying 
at  this  last  named  place,  and  desirous  of  pre- 
paring such  of  them  as  he  could  for  death,  be 
at  once  set  out  for  the  station.  Ou  arriving 
he  had  the  horror  of  seeing  Dr.  Whitman,  his 
wife,  and  other  Americans  to  the  number  of 
ten,  lying  in  their  gore,  having  been  butchered 
by  the  savages.  Nothing  was  left  for  him  but 
to  give  stich  protection  and  consolation  as  was 
in  his  power  to  the  Americans  who  were  still 
living,  and,  with  the  help  of  an  old  Canadian, 
to  bury  the  slain.  Next  day  be  set  off*,  and 
was  the  means,  at  the  risk  of  bis  own  fife, 
of  saving  the  life  of  Mr.  Spolding,  against 
whom  the  Indians  were  incensed  equally  as 
against  Dr.  Whitman.  This  noble  priest  was 
a stranger  to  the  Indians,  and  could  not  even 
talk  with  them  but  by  an  interpreter,  and  they 
were  unconverted  savages.  His  only  influemre 
was  this,  that  all  the  Indians  had  it  as  a kind 
of  tradition  that  the  ••  black  gowns,**  and  the 
French  generally,  (being  Catholics),  had  been 
the  benefactors  and  protectors  of  the  red  iner> ; 
while,  alas,  that  our  pen  should  write  it,  our 
countrymen  brought  among  them  but  the 
curses  of  a Protestant  civilization— that  is 
drunkenness,  licentiousness  and  fraud. 

But  the  presence  of  a Catholic  priest,  almost 
at  the  moment  of  the  murder,  excited  the  sus- 
picions of  the  superstitious  Protestants,  who, 
with  an  ignorance  parallel  with  that  of  the 
savages,  began  to  think  that  the  priest  had 
poisoned  the  minds  of  the  Indians,  as  the  latter 
had  thought  that  the  doctor  bad  their  bodies. 
This  idea  was  the  more  cherished  from  the 
fact  that  the  poor  doctor  had  been  most  bitter 
against  the  Catholics  on  their  first  arrival  at 
the  post  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and 
had  vowed  to  set  the  Indians  against  them  to 
the  uttermost.  But  Col.  Gilliam,  commander 
of  the  American  regiment  In  Oregon,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a really  liberal  minded 
man,  and  who,  we  regret  to  add,  has  been  ac- 
cidentally killed  since  that  time,  took  the  part 
of  Father  Brouillet,  asked  of  him  a detailed 
statement  in  writing  of  what  bad  occurred, 
caused  this  to  be  read  in  English  to  the  assem- 
bled regiment  and  elsewhere,  and  thus  restored 
to  the  minds  of  the  Americana  that  deep  feel- 
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ing  of  admiration,  (that  already  possesses  oar 
DftUofial  mind,)  of  the  more  than  heroic  self- 
sacrifice  and  moral  grandeur  which  is  the  mark 
and  character  of  every  true  Catholic  priest. 

These  Indians  have  thus  called  down  on 
themselves  the  avenging  arms  of  the  Oregon 
regiment.  A battle  has  been  fought  in  which 
the  Indians  had  fifty  killed  and  a considerable 
number  wounded.  Farther  pursuit  of  the  In- 
dians was  abandoned,  on  account  of  want  of 
provisions  and  ammunition.  The  Americans 
bad  none  killed  and  only  ten  wounded. 

The  regiment  it  was  thought  would  be  suc- 
cessful in  defending  the  territory,  but  was  in 
want  of  stipplies  of  horses,  &c. — N.  F.  Free- 
man*i  Journal 

Da.  England’s  Works. — Are  the  valuable 
writings  of  this  distinguished  prelate  to  be 
given  to  the  public,  or  not  ? This  is  a question 
which  the  Catholic  clergy  throughout  the 
country  must  answer.  According  to  the  origi- 
nal announcement,  the  first  volume  was  to  be 
issued  in  May  last : but  owing,  we  presume, 
to  a lack  of  subscriptions  to  justify  the  under- 
taking, it  has  been  found  necessary  to  defer 
its  execution.  We  rejoice,  however,  to  per- 
ceive that  the  PiUstmrg  Catholic  has  recently 
called  attention  to  the  subject,  and  we  fondly 
hope  that  this  useful  enterprizc  will  not  be 
suffered  to  be  abandoned,  through  a want  of 
zeal  and  energy  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
it  in  their  power  to  insure  its  success.  We 
have  already  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Reynolds,  our  quota  of  subscri- 
bers, and  we  are  confident  that  every  Catholic 
clergyman  in  the  C.  Slates  could  do  as  much : 
but  if  only  one  half  or  even  less  than  one  half 
of  the  clergy  would  forward  the  names  of  six 
subscribers,  the  undertaking  of  Bishop  Rey- 
nolds could  be  carried  into  effect,  and  the 
public  would  be  placed  in  possession  of  Dr. 
England’s  literary  productions. 

Various  Items.— C/crtcol  Changes. — The 
Rev.  James  Ryder,  S.  J.  has  been  appointed 
president  of  Georgetown  college,  D.  C.,  and 
the  Rev.  John  Early,  S.  J.  will  succeed  him 
in  the  presidency  of  the  college  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  Worcester. — The  Rev.  Thomas  Mul- 
ledy,  S.  J.,  late  president  of  Georgetown  col- 
lege, has  been  appointed  one  of  the  pastors  of 
St.  Joseph’s  church,  Philadelphia. 

St.  Joseph's  College,  Bardstown. — This  in- 
stitution has  been  placed  under  the  charge  of 
the  Jesuits.  The  Rev.  P.  Verhagen,  late  pro- 
vincial of  the  Missouri  province,  is  president. 


Telegraphic  ProJUa. — The  profits  of  the  New 
York  and  Washington  Telegraph  Company 
are  reported  to  amount  to  ^1000  per  month. 
The  Western  Telegraph  Company  is,  however, 
doing  a better  business  than  this.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  office  in  this  city  during  the 
month  of  March,  leave  a balance  of  $1000  to 
the  credit  of  the  Company,  after  paying  all 
expenses  incident  to  maintaining  the  office. 
The  receipts  at  Pittsburg,  and  at  the  interme- 
diate offices  along  the  line,  after  paying  all 
their  expenses,  leave  a balance  of  $1900, 
making  the  whole  profits  durihg  the  past 
month  amount  to  $2900. — Phil.  Ledger, 

Windfall,— The  origin  of  this  term  is  said 
to  be  the  following: — •«Some  of  the  English 
nobility  were  forbidden  felling  any  of  the  trees 
in  their  forests — the  timber  being  reserved  for 
the  use  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Such  trees  as 
fell  without  cutting  were  the  property  of  the 
occupant.  A tornado  was  therefore,  a fortu- 
nate circumstance  to  those  who  had  occupancy 
of  these  extensive  forests,  and  a windfall  was 
sometimes  of  great  value.  Some  years  since, 
it  is  said,  a tornado  threw  down  timber  enough 
on  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  estate,  to  sell 
for  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Yearly  Registration  of  Births,  Marriages, 
and  Deaths. — The  following  good  move  is  no- 
ticed by  a Hartford  (Conn.)  press;  The 
families  of  Connecticut  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  annual  visits  of  the  school  dis- 
trict committees,  for  the  purpose  of  enumera- 
ting the  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
fourteen  years.  By  an  act  of  the  last  General 
Assembly,  it  is  piade  the  duty  of  these  com- 
mittees to  ascertain  and  report  the  number  of 
births  and  marriages  which  have  occurred  in 
their  several  districts  during  the  year  preceding 
the  first  Monday  in  August. 

Common  Schools  in  Forfc.— The  com- 

mon school  fund  is  $2,170,514.  Its  income 
$181,654.  One  million  sixty -eight  thousand 
dollars  were  paid  last  year  on  account  of 
teachers*  wages,  and  $92,899  were  paid  for 
books  for  the  district  libraries.  The  number 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  six- 
teen is  700,448,  and  the  number  taught  in  the 
schools,  748,387. 

OBITUARY. 

Died,  St.  Joseph’s  seminary,  Bardstown, 
Ky-.  on  the  17th  J uly,  of  a sudden  attack  of  the 
quinsey,  John  Shxhan,  aged  aboat  twenty- 
five  yean. 
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The  subject  of  this  obituary  notice  was  one 
of  those  devoted  sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 
whom  divine  providence  seems  to  have  chosen 
to  cany  the  light  of  the  true  Gospel  to  the 
farthest  corners  of  the  world.  A little  more 
than  a year  since,  Mr.  Shehan,  with  a view  to 
follow  his  holy  vocation,  left  his  native  land 
to  come  to  the  United  States.  The  diocess  of 
Louisville  was  the  place  of  his  choice  and 
adoption.  To  the  venerable  “ Patriarch  of 
the  West”  he  offered  himself  as  a candidate 
for  the  holy  ministry,  and  eight  months  only 
had  he  been  an  inmate  of  the  seminary  of  St. 
Joseph’s,  when  a sudden  death  snatched  him 
from  among  us.  Short  as  was  his  noviceship 
for  the  clerical  state,  he  has  left  behind  him  a 
memory  endeared  by  many  recollections,  never 
to  be  forgotten.  In  the  quiet  retirement  of  the 
ecclesiastical  seminary,  his  life  was  plain  and 
unostentatious.  Simplicity  and  candor  seemed 
to  form  the  characteristic  of  the  young  Levite. 
A scrupulous  observer  of  the  rules  of  the 
institution,  he  was  to  all  an  example  of  regu- 
larity and  punctuality.  His  constant  appli- 
cation and  more  than  ordinary  proficiency  in 
his  theological  studies,  gave  promise  of  a 
useful  career  in  the  holy  ministry.  — CaMo/ic 
.Advocate. 

At  Pittsburg,  on  Thursday,  the  27th  July, 
after  a short  illnes.s,  Miss  Bridget  Carroll. 
The  deceased  was  a postulant  in  the  convent 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  on  Grant  street,  and 
was  preparing  for  her  reception,  when  God 
called  her  away.  “ Blessed  are  the  dead  who 
die  in  the  Lord.”— Catholic. 


FOREIGN. 

Italv. — Reply  of  the  Pope  to  the  .Addrese 
of  the  Chamber  of  Depalict. — July  10,  1848. — 
“ We  accept  the  expressions  of  gratitude  ad- 
dressed to  us  by  the  council,  and  w'e  have  re- 
ceived the  answer  to  the  speech  delivered  in 
our  name  by  the  cardinal  expressly  delegated 
by  us  to  open  the  two  councils,  declaring  that 
we  accept  it  only  in  so  far  as  it  does  not  in 
any  wise  depart  from  what  is  prescribed  by 
the  fundamental  statute. 

“If  the  pontiff  puts  up  prayers,  bestows 
benediction  and  pardon,  it  is  also  his  duty  to 
bind  and  to  loosen.  And  if  as  prince,  with 
the  intent  of  better  protecting  and  strengthen- 
ing the  public  good,  he  has  called  two  coun- 
cils to  CO  operate  with  him,  the  prince- priest 
has  need  of  all  the  liberty  requisite  for  pre- 
serving his  action  from  being  paralyzed  when 


the  Interests  of  religion/  and  the  state  are  in 
question.  This  liberty  be  preserves  intact  ia 
long  as  shall  remain  intact,  as  they  ought  to 
remain,  the  statute  and  law  on  the  council  of 
ministers  which  we  have  granted. 

“If  wishes  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
Italian  nation  become  multiplied  and  great,  it 
is  necessary  that  it  should  be  again  made 
known  to  the  world  that  for  us  war  cannot  be 
a means  for  attaining  that  end.  Our  name  has 
been  blessed  throughout  the  earth  for  the 
words  of  peace  which  first  came  out  of  our 
mouth ; it  most  assuredly  will  no  longer  be  so 
if  the  language  of  war  should  now  issue  from 
us.  It  was,  therefore,  a great  surprise  to  us 
when  we  learned  that  this  question  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  the  council,  in 
contradiction  to  our  public  declarations,  and 
at  the  very  moment  when  we  bad  undertaken 
to  negotiate  for  peace.  Union  between  the 
princes,  and  good  harmony  between  the  nationi 
of  the  peninsula,  can  alone  realise  that  happi- 
ness to  which  w'e  aspire.  This  need  of  con- 
cord is  such  that  we  ought  to  embrace  equally 
all  the  princes  of  Italy,  in  order  that  from  this 
paternal  embrace  may  spring  that  harmony 
which  will  bring  about  the  accomplishment  of 
the  public  desire. 

“ Respect  for  the  rights  and  laws  of  the 
church,  and  a persuasion  which  must  animate 
you  that  the  special  grandeur  of  this  state  de- 
pends upon  the  independence  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  will  so  act  upon  you  that  in  your  de- 
liberations you  will  always  respect  the  limits 
traced  out  by  us  in  the  statute.  In  this  will 
be  manifested  the  gratitude  we  seek  for  the 
ample  institutions  granted  by  us. 

“ Your  resolution  to  occupy  yourselves  with 
our  internal  affairs  is  a noble  one,  and  we  ex- 
hort you  with  all  our  soul  to  persevere  in  this 
undertaking.  Commerce  and  industry  must 
be  re-established,  and  it  is  our  most  earnest 
desire,  as  we  are  confident  it  is  also  yours,  not 
to  overburthen,  but  to  relieve  the  people.  Pub- 
lic order  requires  great  resources,  and  to  obtain 
them  it  is  indispensable  that  the  ministry 
should  begin  to  devote  to  this  its  thoughts  and 
its  cares.  The  public  administration  of  the 
finances  demands  the  greatest  and  the  most 
minute  precautions.  After  these  vital  ele- 
ments, the  government  will  propose  for  the 
municipalities  such  ameliorations  as  it  shall 
think  most  useful,  and  most  in  conformity  with 
present  wants. 

“ To  the  church,  and  through  it  to  his  apos- 
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ties,  its  Divine  Founder  has  given  the  great 
right,  and  imposed  the  great  duty  of  instruc-^ 
tion. 

“ Be  of  accord  among  yourselves,  with  the 
high  council,  with  us,  and  with  our  ministers. 
Call  frequently  to  mind  that  Rome  is  great, 
not  from  her  temporal  domain,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause she  is  the  seat  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
This  is  a truth  which  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
engraved  on  marble,  but  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  participate  in  the  public  administration, 
in  order  that,  each  respecting  our  universal 
primacy,  no  one  may  give  way  to  certain 
limited  theories,  or  even  to  party  opinions. 
None  who  entertain  elevated  sentiments  of 
religion  can  think  otherwise.  If  you,  as  we 
believe,  are  penetrated  with  these  truths,  you 
will  become,  in  the  hands  of  God,  the  noble 
instruments  of  insuring  to  Rome  and  to  the 
state  genuine  and  solid  advantages,  the  chief 
of  which  will  be  the  extirpation  of  the  seeds 
of  mistrust  and  the  disastrous  leaven  of  party.** 
TabUl. 

Mlocuiion  of  our  Holy  Father  Pius  IX  in  the 

Secret  Consistory  of  July  3,  1848. 

Venerable  Brothers — 

You  well  know,  venerable  brothers,  that  in 
our  ardent  solicitude  for  the  whole  flock  of  the 
Lord,  divinely  entrusted  to  us  from  the  iirst 
moments  of  our  supreme  pontificate,  following 
the  illustrious  steps  of  our  late  predecessor, 
Gregory  XVf,  we  have,  with  the  most  con- 
tinuous application,  directed  all  our  cares,  all 
our  thoughts,  to  regulate  the  aflairs  of  our  most 
holy  religion  in  the  immense  territories  of  the 
roost  serene  and  mighty  prince,  the  illustrious 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias  and  king  of  Poland. 
You  further  know'  that  from  that  time  we  fur- 
nished with  our  full  powers  our  venerable 
brother  Ludovico  Larabruschini,  bishop  of 
Porto,  Santa- Kuflina,  and  Civita- Vecchia,  car- 
dinal of  the  holy  Roman  church,  a man  distin- 
guished by  his  singular  piefy,  his  prudence, 
his  learning,  and  his  abilities  for  conducting 
ecclesiastical  aflairs;  and  that  we  gave  him 
for  an  assistant,  in  a matter  of  such  importance, 
our  well  beloved  son  Giovanni  Corboli-Bussi, 
prelate  of  our  household,  in  order  that  with 
the  noble  Count  de  Bloudoif  sent  to  us  as 
envoy  extraordinary,  and  furnished  with  full 
powers  by  the  most  serene  prince,  and  also 
with  the  noble  Count  de  BoutenieflT,  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
the  same  prince  to  us,  and  to  this  apostolic 
see,  he  might  undertake  upon  divers  matters 


of  great  interest  for  the  church  in  that  im- 
uietiie  empire,  to  form  a treaty  which  might 
permit  us  to  bi.'ng  the  Catholic  religion  in 
those  countries  to  a better  condition,  and  to 
provide  more  easily  for  the  salvation  of  those 
well  beloved  flocks*.  Novn',  on  this  day,  we 
announce  to  you  what  fruits,  b>  the  a»^i3UIlCe 
of  God,  our  solicitudes  and  care  have  pro- 
duced in  this  great  business  of  the  X^atholic 
church.  And  first,  we  impart  to  you,  vener- 
able brothers,  what  is  for  our  heart  a sovereign 
consolation : in  this  very  consistory  we  are 
able  to  restore  joy,  in  the  bosom  of  that  em- ' 
pire,  to  several  churches  of  the  Latin  rite, 
miserably  afflicted  by  a long  widowhood,  and 
to  entrust  them  to  worthy  pastors.  In  like 
manner,  we  shall  speedily  be  able,  both  in  that 
empire  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  to  pro- 
vide for  churches  which  have  been  long  vacant, 
and  to  give  them  bishops  who  will  labor  to 
conduct  into  the  way  of  salvation  the  flock 
committed  to  their  care.  It  has  been  arranged 
that  in  the  city  of  Kherson  a new  episcopal 
see  shall  be  erected,  with  its  college  of  canons 
and  its  seminar}',  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  with  a suflragan  in  the 
village  of  Saratow  : the  six  other  diocesnes  of 
the  Latin  rite  already  existing  in  the  empire 
shall  be  circumscribed  by  new  limits,  as  you 
will  be  informed  by  the  letters  apostolic  which, 
according  to  usage,  we  have  ordered  to  be 
published  on  this  subject.  As  to  the  diocesses 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  there  will  be  no 
change  in  their  limits,  which  must  be  main- 
tained, according  to  the  terms  of  the  letters 
apostolic  of  June  30,  1818,  of  our  predecessor 
Pius  VII  of  blessed  memory.  We  have  used 
all  our  exertions  to  secure  to  the  bishops  the 
full  and  entire  administration  of  ecclesiastical 
aflairs  in  their  respective  diocesses,  to  the  end 
that,  according  to  the  duty  of  their  pastoral 
charge,  they  may  have  the  power  of  protect- 
ing the  faith,  exciting  zeal  for  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  forming  the  faithful  in  religion  and 
piety,  regulating  their  manners,  and  f^ulfilling 
in  regard  to  the  young,  those  especially  who 
are  called  to  become  the  portion  of  the  Lord, 
the  prescriptions  .so  wise,  so  full  of  foresight, 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  thus  leading  them  into 
all  the  virtues,  instructing  them  in  every  thing 
that  is  good,  bringing  them  up  in  sound  doc- 
trine, impressing  upon  the  ecclesiastical  sem- 
inary a wise  direction,  and  exercising  over  it 
a vigilant  superintendence.  As  in  that  empire 
there  are  Catholics  of  various  rites,  tho  < 
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among  them  who  have  no  bishops  of  their  own 
rite  are,  by  that  very  circumstance,  as  every 
one  is  aware,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Latin  bishop,  and  ought  tb  receive  from  him, 
or  from  priests  appro>?ed  of  by  him,  the  divine 
sacraments  and  ^Yie  other  spiritual  succors. 
However,  the  dumber  of  Armenian  Catholics, 
unprovided*^  with  bishops  of  that  rite,  being 
very  8^at  in  the  diocess  of  Camenetz,  and  in 
"file  new  diocess  of  Kherson,  we  have  willed 
to  provide  for  their  spiritual  necessities  in  a 
more  particular  manner.  For  tliat  reason  it 
has  been  determined  that  until  they  have  a 
bishop  of  their  own,  not  only  shall  there  be 
observed,  with  regard  to  them,  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Lateran  (S.  9); 
but  further,  that  the  bishops  of  Camenetz  and 
Kherson  shall  receive  in  their  seminaries,  and 
cause  therein  diligently  to  be  instructed  by  an 
Armenian  Catholic  priest,  a certain  number  of 
Armenian  clerks,  the  number  to  be  fixed  by 
the  bishop. 

We  will  not  relate  in  greater  detail  what  you 
will  be  able  to  see  at  length  in  the  different 
articles  of  the  convention  which  we  have 
thought  proper  to  publish  along  with  this  alio* 
cution.  We  have  declared  our  approbation  of 
these  articles  before  the  most  mighty  prince, 
the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias  and  the  king  of 
Poland,  had  signified  his  acceptance  of  them; 
being  then  so  far  informed  of  the  good  disposi- 
tions and  good  will  of  that  most  serene  prince, 
that  we  could  not  doubt  but  that  he  would  in- 
vest them  with  his  sanction,  as  has  in  fact 
taken  place  to  our  great  joy. 

Behold,  venerable  brothers,  what  we  have 
commenced,  and  what  we  have  done  up  to  the 
present  moment  for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Catholic  church  in  the  empire  of  Russia. 
Many  other  things,  and  those  of  the  utmost 
importance,  yet  remain,  which  in  the  treaty 
the  plenipotentiaries  w'ere  unable  to  bring  to 
a conclusion,  and  which,  notwithstanding,  ex- 
cite in  us  the  most  lively  solicitudes  and  fill 
us  with  anguish,  for  they  touch  very  closely 
the  liberty  of  the  church,  its  rights,  its  founda- 
tions, and  the  salvation  of  the  faithful  of  those 
countries.  We  allude,  venerable  brothers,  to 
the  real  and  entire  liberty  of  securing  to  the 
faithful  the  power,  in  matters  relative  to  reli- 
gion, of  communicating,  without  any  obstacle, 
with  this  apostolic  see,  the  centre  of  unity  and 
of  Catholic  truth,  the  mother  and  mistress  of 
all  the  faithful ; upon  this  point,  how  great  is 
our  grief!  Every  one  can  easily  understand 


it,  by  calling  to  mind  the  multiplicity  of  pro- 
tests which  this  apostolic  see  has  not  ceased 
to  make  at  various  timed  to  obtain  this  free 
communication  of  the  faithful,  not  only  in 
Russia,  but  also  in  other  countries,  where,  in 
certain  affairs  of  religion,  it  is  embarrassed  to 
the  great  detriment  of  souls.  We  allude  to 
property  to  be  restored  to  the  clergy;  we 
allude  to  the  lay  officer  chosen  by  the  govern- 
ment, to  be  removed  from  the  consistori^  of 
bishops,  that  in  those  assemblies  the  bishops 
may  have  all  their  liberty;  we  allude  to  the 
law  according  to  which,  in  that  empire,  mixed 
marriages  are  not  recognized  as  valid  until 
they  have  been  blessed  by  a non- Catholic 
Grffco-Russian  priest;  we  allude  to  the  liberty 
which  Catholics  ought  to  possess,  of  having 
their  matrimonial  causes,  in  questions  of 
mixed  marriages,  examined  and  judged  by  a 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  tribunal;  W'e  allude  to 
different  law’s,  in  force  in  that  country,  which 
fix  the  age  required  for  the  religious  profes- 
sion, which  utterly  prohibit  the  schools  in  the 
usages  of  the  religious  orders,  which  absolutely 
exclude  provincial  superiors,  which  forbid  and 
interdict  conversion  to  the  Catholic  religion. 
An  immense  solicitude  further  weighs  upon 
ns  for  all  those  our  well  beloved  children  of 
the  illustrious  Ruthenian  nation,  who,  alas! 
by  the  calamitous  and  ever  to  be  deplored  de- 
fection of  some  bishops,  are  miserably  dis- 
persed in  those  vast  regions,  in  the  most 
lamentable  condition,  and  exposed  for  their 
salvation  to  the  greatest  dangers;  for  they 
have  not  bishops  to  govern  them,  to  conduct 
them  to  salutary  pastures  and  in  the  ways  of 
justice,  to  fortify  them  with  spiritual  succors, 
to  defend  them  from  the  deceiving  snares 
which  are  spread  for  them  by  enemies  full  of 
subtlety.  All  these  sorrows  have  so  pene- 
trated our  soul  that,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
w’e  shall  omit  nothing  which  zeal  and  solici- 
tude can  do  to  succeed  at  last  in  regulating 
these  most  important  afl’airs  of  holy  church. 
We  do  not  lose  hope.  The  noble  Count  de 
Bioudoff,  quitting  this  city  to  return  to  St. 
Petersburg,  has  promised  us,  with  expressions 
the  most  calculated  to  inspire  confidence,  to 
carry  to  his  imperial  and  royal  majesty  our 
desires  and  commands,  to  take  care  at  least  in 
a great  measure  to  assist  them,  and  to  declare 
by  word  of  mouth  all  which,  at  this  distance, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  explain. 

We  have  just  learned,  and  our  heart  was 
therewith  filled  with  joy,  that  the  most  serene 
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prince  consented  that  the  new  bishop  of  Kher- 
son should  have  a second  suffragan,  and  fur- 
ther, that  henceforth,  both  in  the  empire  of 
Russia  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  matri- 
monial and  other  ecclesiastical  causes  shall, 
after  the  first  sentence  has  been  given  by  the 
ordinary  of  the  place,  be  carried,  in  the  second 
degree  of  jurisdiction,  cither,  according  to 
custom,  to  the  tribunal  of  the  metropolitan,  or 
if  the  metropolitan  has  judged  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  nearest  bishop,  provided  for  that 
purpose  by  this  apostolic  see  with  special 
powers,  the  duration  of  which  shall  be  as  long 
as  may  be  necessary:  and  lastly,  that  for  ap- 
peals in  the  last  resort,  all  these  causes  shall 
be  carried  to  Rome,  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
apostolic  see  itself.  Our  joy  has  not  been  less 
lively  to  understand,  by  the  last  news  received 
from  that  imperial  and  royal  court,  that  the 
most  serene  prince  himself  is  seriously  occu- 
pied with  the  other  affairs  which  we  have 
mentioned,  and  that  we  can  encourage  hopes 
of  seeing  them  determined  in  a satisfactory 
manner.  We  have,  then,  at  this  moment,  the 
greatest  confidence  of  seeing  this  most  serene 
and  mighty  prince,  in  his  equity,  his  prudence, 
his  justice,  and  the  greatness  of  bis  elevated 
soul,  submit  himself  to  our  wishes  and  most 
just  demands,  an^  that  we  shall  speedily  be 
able  to  announce  to  you  that  all  which  con- 
cerns the  Catholic  church  in  those  countries  is 
decided  as  we  so  ardently  desire. 

The  deplorable  condition  of  the  Ruthenians 
is,  above  all,  what  grieves  and  vexes  our 
heart ; for  which  reason  we  again  protest  that 
we  shall  never  cease  to  use  all  our  efforts  to 
succeed  in  procuring  for  them  in  the  most 
opportune  manner  the  succors  necessary  for 
their  spiritual  necessities.  The  Latin  priests, 
we  are  confident,  and  this  confidence  supports 
us,  will  employ  ail  their  power  and  all  the 
resources  of  their  wisdom  for  supplying  spiri- 
tual succors  to  those  most  beloved  children; 
but  from  the  depths  of  our  heart  we  ardently 
exhort,  with  love  in  tl^e  Lord,  and  we  admon- 
ish the  Ruthenians  themselves  to  remain  faith- 
ful and  immoveable  in  the  unity  of  the  Cath- 
olic church,  or,  if  they  have  been  so  unhappy 
as  to  depart  therefrom,  to  return  to  the  bosom 
of  the  most  loving  of  mothers,  to  have  recourse 
to  us,  who,  with  the  help  of  God,  are  ready  to 
do  every  thing  which  Vnay  assure  their  eternal 
salvation. 

However,  venerable  brothers,  we  never  cease 
to  pray  and  to  supplicate  by  the  most  bumble 


and  fervent  prayers  of  God  most  merciful,  the 
dispenser  of  all  good  things,  that  in  the  abun- 
dance of  his  divine  grace  he  may  deign  to  be 
propitious  to  our  cares,  to  our  efforts,  to  our 
counsels,  the  only  object  whereof  is  the  spiri- 
tual advantage  of  all  the  faithful,  and  the  good 
and  the  increase  of  his  most  holy  religion,  in 
which  is  also  the  surest  and  most  solid  safe- 
guard of  states,  of  the  public  tranquillity  of 
nations,  and  of  their  prosperity. — Tablet, 
J^rticlen  of  Convention  between  His  Holiness 

and  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

The  undersigned  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
holy  see,  and  of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
the  Russians,  king  of  Poland,  after  having 
mutually  exchanged  their  full  powers,  have  in 
several  sittings  examined  and  discussed  va- 
rious heads  of  the  treaty  committed  to  their 
care : and  as  they  are  agreed  upon  several  of 
these  articles,  and  as  others  remain  to  be  de- 
cided upon,  to  which  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
his  majesty  the  emperor  do  themselves  promise 
to  draw  all  the  attention  of  their  government, 
it  has  been  agreed  on  both  sides,  that  reserving 
the  condition  of  reducing  into  a separate  act 
such  articles  as  shall  form  the  subject  of  new 
negotiations  between  the  ministers  of  the  holy 
see  and  the  envoy  of  bis  Imperial  majesty  in 
this  city,  those  matters  which  have  been  already 
determined  shall  be  set  forth,  as  well  as  those, 
which  after  further  negotiations  of  the  same 
kind,  will  complete  the  treaty  which  has  be- 
gun. Wherefore,  in  the  sittings  of  June  19th, 
22d,  and  25th,  and  of  July  the  ist,  the  lollow- 
ing  articles  were  agreed  upon  : — 

I.  In  the  Russian  empire,  seven  Roman 
Catholic  diocesses  are  established  : one  arch- 
bishopric, six  bishoprics,  that  is  to  say : — 

1.  The  archdiocess  of  Mohillow',  comprising 
all  the  parts  of  the  empire  which  are  not  con- 
tained in  the  six  diocesses,  mentioned  below ; 
it  also  comprises  the  grand-duchy  of  Fin- 
land. 

2.  The  diocess  of  Wilna,  comprising  the 
government  of  Wilna  and  of  Grodno,  with 
those  limits,  by  which  they  are  at  present 
bounded. 

3.  The  diocess  of  Telska,  or  Samoitia  com- 
prising the  government  of  Courland  and 
Kowno,  within  their  actual  limits. 

4.  The  diocess  of  Minsk,  comprising  the 
government  of  Minsk,  with  its  actual  limits. 

6.  The  diocess  of  Loutzk  and  Zutomir, 
composed  of  the  government  of  Kiew  and 
Volhynia,  with  their  actual  limits. 
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6.  The  diocess  of  Kamenetz  comprising  the 
government  of  Podolia  with  its  actual  limits. 

7.  The  new  diocess  of  Kherson,  which  is 
composed  of  the  province  of  Bessarabia,  the 
government  of  Kherson,  Ekaterinoslaw,  the 
Tauris,  Saratow,  and  Astrakhan,  and  of  the 
countries  situated  in  the  general  government 
of  the  Caucasus. 

II.  Letter  Apostolic  sub  plumbo  shall  deter* 
mine  the  greatness  and  the  limits  of  the  dio- 
cesses,  as  they  are  indicated  in  the  foregoing 
article.  The  decrees  of  execution,  which 
comprise  the  number  and  name  of  the  parishes 
of  each  diocess,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
sanction  of  the  holy  see. 

III.  The  number  of  the  sutfragans  for  the 
six  ancient  diocesses  is  preserved  as  it  was 
fixed  by  the  letters  apostolic  sub  plumbo^  given 
by  Pius  VI  in  the  year  1798. 

IV.  In  the  city  of  Saratow  there  shall  be  a 
suffragan  of  the  new  bishopric  of  Kherson. 

V^.  The  bishop  of  Kherson  shall  have  a 
pension  of  4,480  silver  roubles.  His  suffragan 
shall  have  the  same  pension  enjoyed  by  the 
other  suffragan  bishops  in  the  empire,  viz., 
2,000  silver  roubles. 

VI.  The  chapter  of  the  cathedral  church  of  j 
Kherson  shall  be  composed  of  nine  ecclesias*  I 
tics,  viz.,  two  dignitaries,  the  provost,  and  the  | 
archdeacon;  four  canons,  of  whom  three  shall  ! 
exercise  the  functions  of  theologian,  peniten- 
tiary, and  parish  priest ; and  three  mansionariiy 
or  beneficiaries. 

VII.  In  the  new  bishopric  of  Kherson  there 
shall  be  a diocesan  seminary ; therein  from 
fifteen  to  five  and  twenty  students  shall  be 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  government, 
with  the  same  pension  enjoyed  by  the  other 
seminaries. 

VIII.  Until  a Catholic  bishop  of  the  Arme- 
nian rite  shall  be  nominated,  provision  shall  be 
made  for  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  Ar- 
menian Catholics,  those  especially  who  reside 
in  the  diocesses  of  Kherson  and  of  Kamenetz, 
by  applying  to  them  the  rules  of  the  Lateran 
council,  cap.  9,  Anno  1215. 

IX.  The  bishops  of  Kamenetz  and  of  Kher- 
son shall  fix  the  number  of  Armenian  Catholic 
clerks,  to  be  maintained  in  their  seminaries  at 
the  cost  of  the  government.  In  each  of  the 
said  seminaries  there  shall  be  an  Armenian 
Catholic  priest,  to  teach  the  Armenian  students 
the  ceremonies  of  their  own  rite. 

X.  Wherever  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the 
Roman  and  Armenian  Catholics  of  the  new 


bishopric  of  Kherson  shall  require  it,  the 
bishop,  besides  the  means  hitherto  used  of 
meeting  those  necessities,  shall  send  priests 
on  expeditions  or  missions  for  this  purpc^, 
and  the  imperial  government  shall  supply  such 
sums  of  money  as  may  be  necessary  for  their 
travelling  expenses  and  maintenance. 

XI.  The  same  number  of  diocesses  is  re- 
tained in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  as  was  fixed 
in  the  letters  apostolic  of  Pius  VII,  on  June 
30,  1818.  No  change  is  made  in  the  number 
and  designation  of  the  suffragan  sees  of  these 
diocesses. 

XII.  The  nomination  of  the  bishops  for  the 
diocesses  and  suffragan  sees  of  the  Russian 
empire  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  shall 
be  made  each  time  after  consultation  beM 
betw'een  the  emperor  and  the  holy  see.  Cano- 
nical institutions  shall  be  given  to  them  by 
the  Roman  pontiff,  according  to  the  accus- 
tomed usage. 

XIII.  The  bishop  is  the  sole  judge  and  ad- 
ministrator of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his 
diocess,  without  however  infringing  on  the 
canonical  subjection  due  to  the  holy  apostolic 
see. 

XIV.  The  affairs  which  must  be  in  the  first 
place  subjected  to  the  deliberations  of  the  dio- 
cesan consistory  are  the  following : 

1.  Of  the  Ecclesiastics  of  the  Diocess. 

(а)  Generally,  the  affairs  which  relate  to 
discipline  (those,  however,  of  less  moment, 
which  only  imply  light  penalties,  less  than 
deprivation  or  detention,  are  determined  by 
the  bishop,  without  consulting  the  consistory, 
but  leaving  him  at  full  liberty,  if  he  shall  judge 
it  convenient,  to  consult  the  consistory  both 
on  these  and  all  other  matters). 

(б)  Disputes  among  ecclesiastics  relating  to 
church  properties,  moveable  and  immoveable. 

(c)  Complaints  and  reclamations  urged 
against  ecclesiastics,  either  by  ecclesiastics  or 
by  laics,  on  account  of  injuries  done,  or  da- 
mages, or  obligations  unfulfilled,  and  not  du- 
bio!is  either  in  point  of  law  or  fact,  when  the 
plantiff  prefers  this  mode  of  maintaining  bis 
rights. 

(d)  Causes  of  nullity  of  monastic  rows; 
these  shall  be  examined  and  judged  according 
to  the  rules  established  in  the  letters  apostohc 
of  Benedict  XIV,  Si  datam. 

. 2.  Of  Laics.  ^ 

(e)  Matrimonial  causes,  examinations  of  the 
legality  of  marriages,  registrations  of  births, 
baptisms,  and  deaths,  8ic. 
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8.  Mixed  Caset. 

(/)  Cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  inflict 
a canonical  penance  for  a crime,  for  a contra- 
vention to  penal  provisions,  or  for  any  offence, 
concerning  which  sentence  has  been  given  by 
lay  tribunals. 

4.  Economic  Cases. 

(g)  The  determination  or  previous  estimate 
of  the  sums  appointed  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  clergy;  the  examination  of  expenses;  the 
accounts  given  of  such  sums;  affairs  relating 
to  the  restoration  or  construction  of  churches, 
residences,  &c.  Moreover,  it  will  pertain  to 
the  consistory  to  draw  up  lists  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics and  of  the  parish  clergy  of  the  diocesses, 
to  semi  encyclical  letters  and  other  writings, 
which  do  not  concern  the  administration  of 
the  diocess. 

XV.  The  affairs  aforesaid  are  decided  by 
the  bishop,  afler  they  have  been  examined  by 
the  consistory,  which  however  only  has  the 
power  of  advising.  The  bishop  is  by  no 
means  bound  to  give  the  reasons  of  his  deci- 
sions, even  in  those  cases  where  his  opinion 
would  be  difl'erent  from  that  of  the  consistory. 

XVI.  The  other  affairs  of  the  diocesses, 
which  are  called  administrative,  under  which 
head  come  cases  of  conscience,  fori  iniemi, 
and  also  such  cases  of  discipline  above  men- 
tioned, which  imply  light  penalties  or  pastoral 
exhortations,  depends  solely  on  the  authority 
and  spontaneous  sentence  of  the  bishop. 

XVII.  The  members  of  the  consistory  are 
all  ecclesiastics;  their  nomination  and  dismis- 
sion depend  upon  the  bisliop ; the  nominations 
are  made  in  such  sort  as  not  to  be  disagreeable 
to  the  government.  If  the  bishop  think  it  in 
his  conscience  a duty  to  remove  any  one  from 
the  consistory,  he  shall  immediately  replace 
him  by  another  in  like  manner  not  disagree- 
able to  the  government. 

XVIII.  The  official  staff  of  the  court  of  the 
consistory  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  bishop  on 
tlie  presentation  of  the  secretary  of  the  consis- 
tory. 

XIX.  The  secretary  of  the  bishop,  charged 
with  his  official  and  private  correspondence, 
is  named  directly  and  immediately  by  the 
bishop.  He  may  be  chosen  from  among  the  ec- 
clesiastics, according  to  the  will  of  the  bishop. 

XX.  The  attributes  of  the  members  of  the 
consistory  ctase  at  the  death  ^or  retirement  of 
the  bishop,  as  also  at  the  expiration  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  vacant  see.  If  the  bishop 
dies  or  abdicates  his  see,  bis  successor,  or  those 
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who  shall  occupy  bis  place  pro  tempore 
(whether  there  is  a coadjutor  with  the  future 
succession,  or  the  chapter  elect  a capitular 
vicar  according  to  the  role  of  the  sacred  ca- 
nons), shall  immediately  reconstitute  the  con- 
sistory, which  itust  always  be.  as  aforesaid, 
not  disagreeable  to  the  government. 

XXI.  The  bishop  has  the  supreme  direction 
over  the  system  of  teaching,  over  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  all  the  seminaries  of  his  dio- 
cess, according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  cap.  xviii,  sess.  xxiii. 

XXII*  The  choice  of  rectors,  inspectors, 
professors,  and  masters  for  the  diocesan  semi- 
naries, is  reserved  to  the  bishop;  before  nomi- 
nating them,  he  should  assure  himself  that  the 
persons  chosen  will  not,  so  far  as  regards  their 
civil  conduct,  afford  any  ground  of  objection 
to  the  government.  When  the  bishop  shall 
judge  it  necessary  to  remove  a rector,  or  in- 
spector, or  any  of  the  professors  or  masters,  he 
Will  immediately  replace  them  in  the  same 
way.  He  is  at  liberty  to  suspend,  pro  tempore, 
one  or  more  of  the  courses  of  study  in  his 
seminary.  In  cases  where  he  shall  judge  it 
necessary  to  suspend  at  once  all  the  courses, 
and  to  send  the  pupils  to  their  parents,  he 
shall  immediately  inform  the  government. 

XXIII.  The  metropolitan  archbishop  of  Mo- 
hilow  exercises  the  same  authority  over  the 
ecclesiastical  university  of  St.  Petersburg, 
which  each  bishop  exercises  over  his  own 
diocesan  seminary.  He  alone  is  the  head  and 
supreme  moderator  of  the  same.  The  council, 
or  board  of  direction  of  the  university,  has  only 
consultive  functions. 

XXIV.  The  choice  of  the  rector,  inspector, 
and  professors  of  the  university,  shall  be  made 
by  the  archbishop  on  the  report  of  the  academic 
council.  The  dispositions  specified  in  article 
xxii  applies  also  to  these  elections. 

XXV.  The  professors  and  adjuncts  of  the 
theological  faculties  are  always  chosen  from 
among  ecclesiastics ; the  other  masters  may 
be  chosen  from  among  laymen  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  Religion,  those  to  be  preferred 
who  shall  have  completed  their  course  of  stu- 
dies in  some  one  of  the  greater  academic  insti- 
tutions of  the  empire,  and  shall  have  taken 
academical  degrees. 

XXVI.  The  confessors  of  the  students  of 
the  seminaries  and  of  the  university,  shall  take 
no  part  in  the  disciplinary  direction  of  the 
establishment ; they  shall  be  chosen  and  nomi- 
nated by  the  bishop  or  archbishop. 
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XXVll.  Afler  the  new  limitation  of  the 
diocesses,  the  archbishop,  with  the  council  of 
ordinaries,  shall  fix,  once  for  all,  the  number 
of  students  who  may  be  sent  from  each  diocess 
to  the  university. 

XXVIII.  The  programme^f  the  studies  for 
the  seminaries  shall  be  formed  by  the  bishops. 
The  archbishop  shall  form  it  for  the  university, 
after  having  conferred  thereupon  with  his 
academical  council. 

XXIX.  After  the  rules  of  the  ecclesiastical 

university  of  St.  Petersburgh  shall  have  been 
modified  conformably  to  the  basis  agreed  upon  | 
in  the  foregoing  articles,  the  archbishop  of 
Mobilow  shall  address  a report  to  the  holy  see  | 
on  the  university,  similar  to  that  made  by  the  I 
archbishop  of  Warsaw,  Khoromansky,  on  the  I 
occasion  of  the  reorganization  of  the  ecclesi>  j 
astical  university  of  that  city.  . 

XXX.  Wherever  the  right  of  patronage  does  | 
not  exist,  or  is  temporarily  suspended,  parish  | 
priests  are  nominated  by  the  bishop,  agreeable  | 
to  the  government;  a previous  examination  I 
and  competition  being  held  among  the  candi*  ^ 
dates,  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Council  of  Trent. 

XXXI.  The  Roman  Catholic  churches  may 
be  freely  restored  at  the  cost  of  the  communes, 
or  of  private  persons  who  may  desire  to  un- 
dertake that  care.  Whenever  their  resources 
are  inadequate,  they  may  apply  to  the  imperial 
governmeht  to  obtain  the  necessary  assi.stance. 
Means  shall  be  adopted  for  building  new 
churches  and  increasingthe  numberof  parishes, 
whenever  the  growth  of  the  population,  or  the 
too  large  size  of  the  existing  parishes,  and  the 
difficulty  of  communication  shall  require  it. 

Home,  ^ugu$i  3d,  1847. 

The  Latest  Intelligence. — By  the  last 
accounts,  the  news  from  Europe,  particularly 
from  Ireland,  is  of  an  important  character. 

It  had  been  fondly  hoped  by  the  friends  of  that  I 
distracted  country,  and  the  lovers  of  freedom, 
that  the  people  were  on  the  verge  of  wresting 
from  the  British  government  by  force,  those 
rights  which  they  have  been  so  long  soliciting 
by  humble  supplication.  But  these  hopes  have 
been  suddenly  disappointed.  The  principal 
leader  of  the  Irish  patriots.  Smith  O’Brien, 
has  been  arrested,  and  the  most  effectual 
measures  have  been  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment to  crush  the  insurrectionary  movement. 
In  France  the  debates  of  the  National  assem- 
bly drag  their  slow  length  along ; the  bureaux 
have  terminated  their  discussion  of  the  draught 


of  the  constitution,  and  things  are  quiet  under 
the  rule  of  a military  dictatorship.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  by  those  who  have  closely 
watched  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  a storm  is 
brewing,  and  will  burst  forth  at  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity. — Charles  Albert,  in  Italy, 
is  losing  all  the  advantages  he  had  gained  over 
the  Austrians,  w ho  are  said  to  have  penetrated 
even  into  the  Papal  states.  A new  ministry 
at  Home  has  been  substituted  for  that  of  Ma- 
miani,  who  not  being  disposed  to  work  in 
unison  with  Pius  IX,  justly  incurred  the  odium 
of  the  people,  who  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
their  liberty  and  happiness  are  not  to  be  promot- 
ed by  irreligious  politicians.  The  Danes  have 
renewed  the  war  against  Prussia.  It  is  stated 
that  the  cholera  has  advanced  upon  northern 
and  central  Europe,  and  threatens  the  south. 

England. — The  Aew  Ecclesiastical  jir- 
rangements. — W'e  hear,  on  very  good  authority, 
but  have  no  time  fully  to  authenticate  the  re- 
port, Dr.  Ullathorne  has  arrived  in  London 
with  the  bulls  from  Rome,  and  that  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  W^alsh  is  to  be  the  new  archbishop 
of  Westminster;  the  Right  Rev. Dr.  Wiseman, 
his  coadjutor;  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ullatbome 
to  be  the  bishop  of  Birmingham,  and  the  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  Brindle  to  be  bishop  in  the  west  (i.  e. 
we  suppose  of  Plymouth). — Tablet. 

Ireland. — The  state  of  Ireland  and  the 
causes  of  the  serious  evils  under  which  it 
labors,  are  thus  sketched  by  the  clergy  of 
Derry,  in  an  address  to  the  queen. 

“Your  majesty’s  Irish  subjects  are  reli- 
giously loyal,  and  their  chivalrous  devotion  to 
their  sovereigns,  even  at  tlie  sacrifice  of  what 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  was  understood  to  be 
their  interests,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures of  their  history.  No  other  nation  on 
earth  but  the  Irish  would,  your  majesty,  have 
endured  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  them  with- 
out resistance  to  the  death.  Their  countr)% 
the  mo.st  fertile  and  beautiful,  made  the  draw- 
farm  of  a neighboring  kingdom — its  produce 
year  after  year  carried  away  to  another  land, 
whilst  its  inhabitants  were  left  to  perish  in 
sight  of  the  exports  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  industiy,  which 
were  waited  from  their  shores  to  feast  those 
who,  with  undying  hatred  contemptuously 
frowned  on  their  country,  sneered  at  the  very 
name  of  the  Irish  race,  and  mocked  at  the 
poverty  and  misery  which  they  themselves 
created.  We  say  it,  your  majesty,  in  all  ha- 
mility,  that  the  unexampled  patience  of  the 
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Irish  people  was,  for  the  most  part,  attributa- 
ble to  the  religion  they  professed ; for,  had  they 
been  under  the  influence  of  any  other  re- 
ligious teachings  or  principles,  they  would 
have  considered  rebellion,  under  the  barbarous 
treatment  they  were  receiving,  not  only  justi- 
fiable, but  praiseworthy.  On  this  treatment, 
your  majesty,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  dwell,  as 
it  is  already  known  to  you,  and  has  been  made 
by  recent  events  in  its  results  palpable.  Mis- 
rule, your  majesty,  has  produced  its  bitter  fruits 
—commerce  has  disappeared  from  amongst 
us — our  magnificent  harbors  have  scarcely 
in  them  signs  of  life — our  merchants  are  bank- 
rupt— the  farming  population  almost  reduced 
to  beggary — the  laboring  classes  dying  by 
thousands  in  workhouses  or  on  the  highways — 
the  nations  of  the  earth  crowded  with  our 
exiles,  cast  with  their  rags,  pestilence,  and 
misery  on  their  shores — the  lives  of  men, 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  reputed  of  less 
value  in  their  native  land  than  that  of  the 
brute — millions  of  our  population,  who  still 
cling  to  their  country  gaunt  skeletons,  having 
bad,  for  the  last  five  months,  scarcely  any 
other  food  than  watery  turnips,  on  which  alone 
even  the  swine  could  not  long  survive — the 
mother,  rabid  with  hunger  devouring  her  own 
children,  and  the  infants  hanging  upon  the 
breasts  of  their  dead  parents — upwards  of  a 
million  of  your  raa  jeslys  subjects,  in  the  course 
of  a single  year,  consigned  by  starvation  to  an 
untimely  grave — now  forty  thousand  of  your 
majesty’s  troops,  in  battle  array,  ingloriously 
watching  the  writhings  of  these  spectres  creat- 
ed by  misgovernment,  while  the  plunderers  of 
the  poor  man's  rights,  w’ho  fattened  on  his  toil 
and  his  industry,  are  hounding  their  authori- 
ties on  to  the  work  of  death,  gloating  over  the 
prospect  of  being  relieved  by  the  sword  of  the 
remnant  of  your  Irish  subjects,  which  the 
famine  had  scarcely  spared. 

“ Such,  your  majesty,  is  but  a faint  sketch 
of  the  miserable  condition  to  which  our  nation 
has  been  reduced.  We  believe  it  to  be  a 
duty  we  owe  your  majesty  not  to  conceal 
from  you  the  causes  which  chiefly  led  to  this 
deplorable  state  of  things.  They  are  three- 
fold— firstly,  alien  legislation;  secondly,  an 
alien  church  establishment;  thirdly,  the  privi- 
leged domination  and  irresponsibility  of  the 
landlord  class,  with  the  utter  insecurity  and 
worse  than  selfish  state  of  dependency  for  life 
and  liberty  of  the  farming  classes  generally 
in  Ireland. 


“Firstly — An  alien  Legislature  made  laws 
against  the  people,  for  its  garrison,  or  in  its 
legislation  merely  consulted  its  prejudices  and 
not  our  national  interests.  It  legislated  to  di- 
vide, and  not  to  unite — for  a party  against  the 
people ; and  if  at  any  time  it  made  laws  ap- 
parently in  favor  of  the  people,  it  neutralised 
whatever  good  was  in  them  by  entrusting  their 
execution  to  the  people's  enemies.  This, 
your  majesty,  was  but  natural.  The  very  love 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  that  legisla- 
ture bore  their  own  country— a feeling  honor- 
able to  them — became  the  destructive  ele- 
ment of  the  prosperity  of  ours,  as  they  always 
were  thereby  induced  to  guard  and  promote 
the  interests  of  their  native  country  at  the  ex- 
pense of  ours,  and  so  to  fashion  their  every 
4aw  for  us  as  to  make  it  coriducive  to  the 
power,  prosperity  and  glory  of  England. 

“Secondly — Next  to  foreign  legislation  as 
the  bane  of  Ireland,  do  we  consider  a church 
not  of  Ireland,  yet  by  law  established  in  it. 
It  was  the  child  of  alien  legislation.  It  was 
nursed  and  tended  by  it,  and  re-acted  upon  it 
by  its  own  prejudices.  Its  danger  was  con- 
sidered the  danger  of  the  state  and  its  interest 
as  that  of  England.  The  education  of  the 
administrators  of  the  law  in  Ireland,  of  the 
proprietary  principally  in  Ireland,  and  even  of 
the  Irish  legislator  in  the  foreign  parliament, 
was  intrusted  to  it.  It  took  good  care  to  per- 
petuate its  own  existence  by  poisoning  legis- 
lu%n  at  its  very  source,  by  exciting  hatred, 
promoting  prejudices,  and  perpetuating  divi- 
sions. A kind  of  hostile  religious  camp  in 
the  centre  of  a people  it  abhorred,  in  a country 
in  which  it  was  a pestiferous  exotic,  it  warred 
on  everything  but  its  own  advantages,  and, 
provided  it  lived  itself,  gloried  in  the  ruin  and 
devastation  it  spread  around  it.  Its  hostility 
and  mischief,  however,  to  Ireland,  your  ma- 
jesty, we  cheerfully  admit,  proceeded  more 
from  the  false  position  in  which  it  was  placed 
than  from  its  dogmatic  teachings,  from  its 
principles  as  an  ecclesiastical  institution,  or 
from  any  innate  malignity  of  its  adherents, 
many  of  whom  are  the  most  estimable  mem- 
bers of  society.  A Catholic  establishment 
forced  upon  England  or  Scotland  by  an  Irish 
Catholic  government  must  have  proved,  from 
the  necessities  of  such  an  anomalous  and  un- 
natural occupation,  not  less  selfish,  anti-na- 
tional, or  mischievous. 

“Thirdly— Of  all  the  evils  deeply  affecting 
the  well-being  of  your  majesty's  Irish  subjects, 
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there  is  none  that  presses  upon  them  more 
heavily  than  the  unchecked  domination  of  the 
landlord  class  generally.  This,  your  majesty, 
has  resulted  from  foreign  legislation.  Indul- 
ged and  petted  by  it,  save  a few  honorable 
exceptions,  they  ran  riot,  alike  forgetful  of 
their  duties  as  men  and  Christians.  The  laws 
made  them  everything,  and  the  millions  of 
your  majesty’s  subjects  they  reputed  as  no- 
thing. Their  right  to  live  depended  on  the 
caprice  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  air  of  Heaven 
they  could  not  freely  breathe  without  his  per- 
mission. The  fruit  of  labor  and  industry, 
which  every  rule  of  equity  should  secure  to 
the  tenant,  alien  legislation  transferred  to  the 
owner  of  the  soil.  Complaint  was  useless — 
the  redress  of  grievance  impossible — as  the 
landlord  was  made  by  law  the  administrator 
of  Justice,  and  by  station  the  legislator. 

“ To  these  three  causes  we  have  the  fullest 
conviction  that  the  misery  of  your  majesty’s 
Irish  subjects  is  clearly  traceable ; and  to  these 
causes,  should  they  be  permitted  to  exist,  we 
most  respectfully  state,  will  the  historian  have 
to  trace  calamities  more  direful  than  even  those 
which  have  already  befallen  this  afflicted 
country — calamities  not  less  disastrous  to  Eng- 
land than  to  Ireland.” — Tablet. 

The  Je$uih  of  Naples. 

A Letter  upon  the  recent  Expulsion  of  the 

Jqsuits  from  Naples,  addressed  to  Signor  G. 

Lacaita,  by  the  Rev.  William  Perceval 

Ward,  M.A.,  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford^ 

( Concluded  from  our  last.) 

I now  come  to  another  accusation.  They 
are  said  to  meddle  in  politics.  I quite  think, 
that  if  any  religious  community  be  proved  to 
be  incorrigible  meddlers  in  politics,  that  alone 
is  a sufficient  reason  for  the  suppression  of 
such  a community;  but  it  must  be  proved 
against  them  as  a body ; for  there  may  be  in- 
dividuals in  any  community  who  may  at  this 
time  or  that  mix  themselves  up  in  politics; 
but  yet  it  might  be  unjust  to  attach  their  fault 
to  the  whole  body:  for  example  all  Italian 
secular  priests  are  not  invetrate  politicians, 
because  Gioberti  is  such.  What,  however,  is 
the  meddling  in  politics,  which  can  be  proved 
against  the  Jesuits  in  Naples?  I call  upon 
their  accusers  to  bring  forward  their  proofs, 
and  not  to  deal  in  unmeaning  and  vague  asser- 
tions. I cannot  prove  a negative.  I cannot 
prove  that  they  have  not  so  meddled;  but 
constitutional  law  holds  a man  to  be  innocent 
till  he  is  proved  guilty : the  necessity  of  proof 


therefore  rests  with  the  plaintiff.  However, 
1 will  relate  all  that  I have  known  of  their 
meddling  in  politics.  Before  the  constitution 
was  given,  they  taught  obedience  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  laws  which  then  existed.  How 
else  could  a priest  preach  upon  this  text, 
which,  be  it  observed,  was  written  to  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  Nero:  “ Let  every  soul 
be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers:  for  there 
is  no  power  but  of  God : the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God.”  Perhaps  there  may  be 
some  who  would  rather  that  that  text  were 
not  preached  upon;  nothing  more  probable; 
but  we  must  not  therefore  abstain  from  preach- 
ing God’s  truth,  because  men  dislike  it.  It 
has  been  frequently  asserted,  both  in  the 
French  and  English  papers,  that  the  king’s 
late  confessor.  Monsignore  Code,  was  a Je- 
suit ; and  this  is  generally  believed  among  ill- 
informed  persons ; I need  not  tell  you  that  this 
was  not  so.  Monsignore  Code  is  a Liguorine, 
a totally  distinct  order;  and  I have  heard  his 
conduct  severely  reprehended  by  the  Jesuits  in 
conversation,  at  a time  when  it  was  not  safe 
to  speak  against  him.  The  queen  mother’s 
confessor  indeed  is  a Jesuit,  Padre  Latini: 
what  part  her  majesty  took  in  the  late  politi- 
cal troubles,  is,  I believe,  well  known.  In 
truth  the  politics  of  the  Jesuits  of  the  present 
day,  so  far  as  they  have  any,  are  those  of  the 
government  which  it  may  have  pleased  God 
to  have  placed  in  the  country  where  they  may 
chance  to  sojourn : they  will  be  found  to  be 
republicans  in  America,  where  they  are  much 
esteemed,  and  loyal  subjects  in  Great  Britain, 
where  they  respect  the  law  and  the  law  res- 
pects them.  Loyal  subjects,  too,  they  would 
have  been  Italy  under  the  new,  as  under  the 
former  system  of  government.  After  that 
bright  and  happy  day  upon  which  you  first 
received  the  charter  of  your  country’s  liber- 
ties, who  were  the  first  of  the  clergy  of  Naples 
to  proclaim  to  the  people  their  new  privileges 
and  their  new  duties — these  same  calumniated 
Jesuits : in  their  church  the  first  constitutional 
sermon  was  preached  in  Naples;  and  often 
have  I since  heard  from  the  saintly  Father 
Capellone,  the  most  beautiful  allusions  to  the 
altered  and  exalted  condition  of  their  country, 
and  the  strongest  appeals  to  the  people  of 
Naples  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  their 
new  and  great  privileges. 

Then,  again,  the  director  of  the  college. 
Padre  Liberatore  (an  auspicious  name)  pub- 
lished an  address,  which  he  had  made  to  the 
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students,  and  which  is  entitled,  « Napoli  e la 
Constituzione.”  Napoli,  Stamperia  del  Fibre- 
no,  strada  Trinita  Maggiore,  N.  26.  This  ad- 
dress is  well  worth  the  perusal  of  all.  Again, 
on  the  night  of  the  iiluminations,  the  only 
illumination  in  all  Naples,  which  had  any 
definite  idea  in  it,  were  the  three  transparen- 
cies before  the  doors  of  their  church  : the  first 
a map  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  over  which  rose  a 
rainbow  and  the  insignia  of  the  papacy,  and 
under  which  were  these  words : II  massimo 
Pio  suiritalia  da  gubi  nembi  minacciata  ad- 
duceva  quasi  Iride  di  pace  non  fallite  speranze 
della  liberta  cittadina.**  Another  represented 
religion  holding  the  cross,  and  under  it  a bust 
of  the  king,  about  to  be  crowned  by  a group 
of  boys,  and  under  it  these  words  : “ Giovan- 
etti,  che  in  questo  ginnasio  alle  speranze  cres- 
cete  della  patria,  custodite  gelosi  un  raro  dono, 
che  I’ottimo  Principe  largiva  sotto  Tombra 
della  augusta  religione  di  Cristo.**  Over  the 
centre  door  was  the  Jesuits’ insignia,  the  “I. 

H.  8.,”  with  the  three  nails,  and  under  it  a 
picture  of  Naples  and  Vesuvius,  with  these 
words : •*  O nome  Santissimo,  Unico  Datore  di 
▼era  liberta  agli  nomini,  Tu  irradia,  Tu  con- 
sacra  le  nuove  leggi  di  patria  liberta.”  But 
when  all  this  is  stated,  the  old  reply  is  ready : 
“This  is  all  base  hypocrisy,  underneath  all 
this  most  horrible  plots  are  going  on.”  And 

I,  too,  am  ready  with  my  reply  : Prove  this ; 
in  the  name  of  justice  and  of  common  sense 
prove  it,  before  you  repeat  the  accusation : 
prove  one  plot  against  one  single  living  Jesuit 
in  Naples,  and  you  will  have  done  more  than 
has  yet  been  attempted  even.  And  here  I 
would  once  more  make  this  appeal  in  behalf 
of  the  Jesuits:  Do  not,  in  the  name  of  justice 
and  common  senje,  do  not,  without  any  real 
inquiry,  without  even  thought,  condemn  to 
perpetual  infamy,  an  order  of  men  W’hich  has 
at  least  had,  even  in  these  days,  many  mar- 
tyred missionaries  in  heathen  lands.  Sure  I 
am  that  history  will  sooner  or  later  avenge 
their  memories  ; but  why  debar  ourselves  from 
the  extreme  pleasure  a just  man  must  always 
feel  in  according  their  due  meed  to  his  fellow- 
men,  and  his  fellow-Christians.  All  the  world 
has  read  some  work  or  another  against  the 
Jesuits ; let  each  man  ask  himself.  Have  I 
ever  read  or  listened  to  a word  in  their  favor? 
Have  I ever  read  any  of  their  writings,  or 
listened  to  any  of  their  sermons  ? Have  I ever 
read  any  portion  of  their  history  written  by 
any  other  than  a professed  opponent  ? And  if 


not,  can  he  with  justice  or  common  sense  join 
in  the  clamor  against  them  ? The  Jesuits  are 
the  only  one  of  all  the  religious  orders,  which 
has  never  degenerated  into  indolence,  or  for 
an  instant  forgotten  its  first  great  object — the 
support  of  the  papacy,  and  the  propagation  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  These  two  great 
objects  of  all  bis  toil  the  Jesuit  considers  as 
synonymous  with  the  support  of  the  church 
of  Christ  on  earth,  and  the  propagation  of  his 
Gospel ; therefore  let  him  be  judged  according 
to  his  belief,  however  mistaken  we  may  think 
that  belief  to  be : and  I of  course  think  it  is 
mistaken,  in  the  exclusive  and  restricted  sense 
at  least  in  which  he  holds  it ; but  Roman 
Catholics  cannot  think  so.  The  means  he 
takes  to  attain  his  end  is  another  question  : are 
they  justifiable  or  not  ? They,  the  Jesuits,  are 
accused  of  holding  this  doctrine,  “ that  the  end 
justifies  the  means.”  But  where  in  the  writ- 
ings of  8t.  Ignatius,  or  of  any  other  saint  or 
great  writer  of  the  order,  is  this  vile  doctrine 
found  ? You  will  find  the  exact  contrary  stated 
over  and  over  again,  and  still  oftener  may  you 
hear  it  in  their  sermons.  Never  since  the 
days  of  the  primitive  Christians  has  there  been 
a body  of  religious  men  so  calumniated  and 
misrepresented  as  the  Jesuits. 

I will  only  add,  that  during  the  last  three 
years  I have  constantly  verified  my  first  ob- 
servations. I have  in  that  time  travelled  five 
times  the  whole  length  of  Europe,  both  through 
France  and  through  Germany ; I have  mixed 
freely  with  men  of  ail  ranks,  creeds  and 
countries;  and  (setting aside  Protestants,  who 
partly  from  ignorance,  partly  from  religious 
prejudice,  are  altogether  incompetent  wit- 
nesses) I have  found  that  the  good,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  all  love  the  Jesuits;  the  bad, 
without  any  exception,  are  their  bitter  ene- 
mies. This  to  me,  independently  of  what  1 
have  seen  of  them  myself,  is  a very  strong 
argument  in  their  favor:  for  surely,  if  we  be- 
lieve the  Scriptures,  the  love  of  the  good  and 
the  hatred  of  the  wicked  ever  have  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  one  great  mark  of  God’s  most 
faithful  servants.  I have  been  speaking  of 
the  laity,  but  another  and  a stronger  argument 
in  their  favor,  though  of  the  same  kind,  may 
be  drawn  from  the  opinion  which  the  other 
priests  of  their  church  entertain  of  them.  I 
have  found  invariably  that  the  earnest,  bard'* 
working,  pious  Roman  Catholic  priest  most 
cordially  loves  and  respects  the  Jesuits;  it  ib 
so  in  Rome,  it  is  so  in  France,  it  is  so  in  Bel- 
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gium,  it  is  so  in  England.  Of  German  priests 
I cannot  speak  from  any  personal  knowledge; 
but  it  is  so  here  at  Naples  in  a most  marked 
manner ; the  most  eminent,  the  most  excellent, 
the  most  zealous,  the  most  learned,  the  most 
pious  of  your  secular  clergy  love  and  respect 
the  Jesuits,  and  deplore  their  loss.  It  is  so  at 
Rome : who  could  have  spoken  more  highly 
of  a religious  order  than  the  pope  himself  has 
of  the  company  of  Jesus,  both  of  its  past  his- 
tory and  its  present  labors?  If  a priest  or 
monk  revile  the  Jesuits,  as  1 hear  some  do,  let 
his  own  life  and  actions  be  examined  into, 
before  any  weight  be  attached  to  his  w'ords. 
Is  he  himself  a laborious  and  zealous  worker 
in  Christ’s  vineyard  ? Is  he  a strict  observer 
of  the  rule  of  his  order?  I have  no  doubt  my- 
self of  what  the  result  of  this  inqtiiry  would  be. 
I do  not,  however,  necessarily  include  the 
Dominicans*  in  this  proposed  scrutiny;  they 
are  the  ancient  and  hereditary  enemies  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  1 put  them  aside  as  I have  pre- 
viously put  the  Protestants,  as  prejudiced,  and 
therefore  incompetent  witnesses;  though  1 
cannot  hold  their  prejudices  to  be  as  conscien- 
tious or  as  excusable  as  those  of  the  Protest- 
ants: nor  can  I help  thinking,  that,  if  they 
themselves  observed  the  nile  of  their  owm 
order  a little  more  faithfully  than  they  do,  the 
hatred  of  the  Jesuits  would  be  much  modified. 
Good  men  love  good  men ; the  odium  theolo- 
gicum  is  bitter;  but  even  it  is  sweetened  by 
that  alfection  which  those  who  love  God  must 
have  for  one  another. 

But  they  are  gone  : the  men  of  high  thouglits 
and  humble  toil;  of  lofty  intellect  and  patient 
labor;  the  men  of  noble  courage  and  of  gentle 
love ; the  men  whose  very  mien  and  bearing, 
in  your  public  streets,  was  a rebuke  to  those 
swarms  of  idle  priests  and  slothful  monks 
which  now  invest  them,  and  who  are  indeed  a 
canker  in  your  country’s  heart  and  a scandal 
to  your  church. 

They  are  gone  : the  faithful  religious,  w'ho, 
had  they  but  neglected  the  rule  of  their  order, 
as  others  have,  might  have  lived  on,  a soft  and 
easy  life,  undisturbed  by  the  enemy  of  man- 
kind ; for  thus  would  they  not  have  interfered 
with  his  reign  in  the  world. 

They  are  gone:  the  faithful  priests,  who, 
had  they  less  really  taken  up  their  cross  daily, 
or  followed  Christ  less  strictly,  would  not 

* There  is  no  ground  for  this  al  present : they  have 
every  where  as  a body  behaved  very  hospitably  and 
generously  towards  the  Jesuits  in  their  present  perse- 
cution. 


have  80  deeply  shared  with  him  the  world’s 
despite,  and  scorn,  and  bate. 

They  are  gone : the  patient  and  loving  in- 
structors of  youth,  who,  had  they  taught  the 
church’s  ancient  creeds  with  less  fidelity  and 
power,  might  have  remained  honored  and  ca- 
ressed ; but  they  were  destroying  at  their  %'ery 
roots  the  noxious  weeds  of  infidelity  and  wick- 
edness; therefore  has  the  enemy  of  mankind 
stirred  up  the  bad,  and  blinded  even  many  of 
the  good,  to  clamor  for  their  destruction. 

They  are  gone  : the  champions  of  Christen- 
dom ; the  foremost  of  the  church’s  soldiery 
against  the  powers  of  darkness ; whose  real 
fault  in  the  eyes  of  their  bitter  enemies ; I say 
not  of  all  their  conscientious,  though,  as  I 
think,  mistaken  opponents,  far  from  it;  but 
whose  real  fault  in  the  eyes  of  those  bitter 
enemies  was  a burning  zeal  for  that  religion 
which  they  detest. 

But  they  are  gone  : the  noble  bearers  of  the 
standard  of  the  cross  through  ages  of  self- 
indulgent  habits,  of  relaxed  morals,  and  of 
wavering  faith. 

The  brightest  light  that  shone  in  this  poor 
country,  when  nearly  all  else  around  was  dark, 
is  quenched,  perhaps  for  aye;  a light  that 
would  have  burned  brighter  and  brighter  still, 
illuminating  and  making  more  glorious  this 
page  of  yourcountry’s  history ; and  ever  going 
on  before,  the  guide  to  higher  knowledge,  and 
through  higher  knowledge  to  a purer  faith. 

They  are  gone : the  last  of  your  clergy  that 
you  ought  to  have  sent  from  you  ; the  only 
priests  you  have  who  could  have  raised  yonr 
peo]>le  to  the  level  of  your  new  and  exalted  in- 
.stitutions;  the  only  men  who  could  have  taught 
the  youth  of  Naples  and  of  Italy  their  new 
privileges  and  their  new  duties. 

They  are  gone ; the  men  who  alone  could 
and  who  gladly  wo»ild  have  done  all  this  for 
you,  and  more.  But  they  are  gone,  and  they 
cannot  now  be  recalled.  There  is  in  Europe 
an  element,  God  only  knows  what  it  is,  and  to 
what  it  tends,  which  forbnls  this.  I for  one 
think,  that  for  the  sake  of  peace  they  ought  to 
bend  to  the  storm;  if  Christendom  refuse 
them,  let  them  turn  to  the  heathen  ; there  are 
among  them  souls  to  be  won  to  Christ,  and 
crowns  of  glory  to  be  won  for  themselves. 

They  are  gone:  but  wherever  they  go, 
God’s  blessing  will  go  with  them;  the  bless- 
ings of  the  poor,  who  were  fed  daily  at  their 
gates ; the  blessings  of  the  prisoners,  whom 
daily  they  visited;  the  blessings  of  youth. 
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whom  their  instructions  have  enlightened  in 
this  world,  and  guided  to  happiness  in  the 
next.  The  blessings  of  all  that  vast  multitude, 
who  had  learned  from  them  the  word  of  life 
and  been  fed  by  them  with  the  bread  of  life ; 
the  blessings  indeed,  in  some  measure,  at 
least,  of  all  the  good  and  wise  of  this  great 
city.  And  what  if  some  curse  ? AVas  not 
David  cursed  ? Did  not  the  very  abjects  make 
mouths  at  him  and  ceased  not?  AVas  not  One 
inhiiitely  greater  than  David,  whose  name 
they  bear,  was  not  he  cursed?  Did  not  he 
forewarn  all  his  true  followers,  that  they 
should  be  “ hated  of  all  men  for  his  name’s 
sake  ?”  And  did  not  the  great  foumler  of  their 
order,  the  warrior  saint,  did  not  he  pray  with 
his  dying  breath,  that  they  might  be  so  hated 
of  the  world  to  the  end  of  time?  VVhat  then 
if  some  do  curse?  AVhether  they  do  it  igno- 
rantly, or  whether  they  do  it  wickedly,  the 
same  prayer  will  rise  for  them,  wherever  may 
be  in  this  wide  world  those  holy  and  reverend 
priests,  whom  they  have  persecuted;  it  was 
their  master’s,  it  was  their  first  martyred  bro- 
thers’, and  it  is  theirs;  **Lord  lay  not  this  sin 
to  their  charge.” 

I have  done.  What  I have  said  for  the 
truth,  God  prosper.  AVhat  1 may  unwittingly 
have  said  beside  the  truth,  God  make  as  though 
it  had  not  been  said. 

With  much  esteem  and  regard,  I am,  my 
dear  Signor  Lacaita,  yours  very  faithfully, 

William  Perceval  Ward. 

To  the  Signor  Lacaita. 

The  Abbe  Bolmes. — This  distinguished 
writer,  and  defender  of  Catholic  truth,  died  at 
Vicb,  his  native  place,  on  the  9th  of  July, 
after  a painful  illness.  The  death  of  this 
young  and  learned  ecclesiastic  was  a source 
of  great  edification  to  the  friends  who  sur- 
rounded him.  He  was  only  thirty-eight  years 
of  age.  Spain  has  lost  in  him  one  of  her 
brightest  luminaries. 

Cretineau  Jolt. — AVe  had  the  pleasure 
recently  of  glancing  through  a brochure  from 
the  pen  of  this  learned  and  judicious  writer, 
in  which  be  vindicates  his  Clement  XI A^  ei  les 
Jesuites  in  a most  triumphant  manner  again.st 
the  assaults  both  of  more  moderate  critics  and 
of  unprincipled  falsifiers.  Well  aware  that  a 
difference  of  opinion  could  honestly  exist 
among  the  wise  and  good,  as  to  the  expediency 
of  defending  the  Society  of  Jesus,  by  a faithful 
expose  of  the  facts  connected  with  its  sup- 
pression, be  respects  the  sentiment  of  those 


who  do  not  coincide  with  him  in  thinking  that 
the  character  of  the  present  times  demands  a 
bold  protest  against  falsehood,  by  a candid 
investigation  of  history.  But  the  falsifiers, 
among  whom  Gioberti  figures  with  ignoble 
preeminence,  are  annihilated  under  the  power 
of  his  pen.  Witli equal  skill,  he  unravels  the 
web  of  their  sophistry  and  exposes  to  shame 
their  scandalous  misrepresentations.  Such  are 
the  reasons,  no  doubt,  that  have  led  some  of 
the  most  eminent  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  in 
Rome,  among  them  Cardinal  Bernetti,  late 
secretary  of  state,  to  honor  Mr.  Cretineau 
Joly,  with  a most  cordial  expression  of  the  high 
esteem  which  they  set  upon  his  labors.  Father 
De  Smet,  who  has  done  so  much  honor  to  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  not  less  by  his  modesty  and 
humility  than  by  his  vast  missionary  achieve- 
ments and  admirable  writings,  has  also  spoken 
to  us  of  the  above-mentioned  works  of  Cr^- 
tineau  Joly,  in  terms  of  eulogy  and  admiration, 
and  w’e  know  that  he  is  not  the  only  distin- 
guished Jesuit  in  the  U.  States  who  holds  these 
sentiments.  He  informed  us  of  a circumstance 
which  was  before  unknown  to  us,  that  a consi- 
derable sum  of  money  was  offered  to  Mr.  Cre- 
tineau Joly,  by  the  enemies  of  the  Jesuits,  with 
a view  to  dissuade  him  from  undertaking  the 
defence  of  the  society  ; but  he  nobly  spurned 
the  bribe,  and  pursued  his  important  task  to  its 
successful  completion.  To  speak  then,  of  the 
prostituted  pen  of  Mr.  Joly,  is  to  utter  the  lan- 
guage of  calumny.  The  cause  of  truth  is  not 
that  of  prostitution.  Even  when  the  exposition 
of  the  truth  may  be  justly  stigmatized  as  an 
imprudence,  the  writer  is,  at  most,  guilty  of  an 
error  of  judgment,  but  deserves  not,  when 
actuated  by  pure  and  lofty  motives,  the  harsh 
denunciations  of  a reckless  criticism,  much 
less  to  be  branded  with  a degrading  subser- 
viency to  party  views.  We  opine  that  the 
gracious  consideration  of  the  holy  see  for  Mr. 
Cretineau  Joly  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
divest  the  Gallicanism  of  himself  and  his  ad- 
mirers, (if  they  have  any),  of  all  its  terrors. 
AVe  believe  too,  that  they  who  agree  with  Mr. 
Joly,  are  to  be  found  much  more  numerously 
among  the  rigid  Ultramontanes  than  among 
Galileans:  and  this  is  easily  understood  even 
by  such  as  have  but  a smattering  of  theology ; 
for  they  know  well,  and  amid  the  infidel  and 
besotting  notions  of  the  present  day  it  is  more 
than  ever  important  for  men  to  know,  that 
despite  the  personal  demerits  which  have  some- 
times, though  rarely,  dishonored  the  lives  of  the 
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chief  pastors  of  the  charch,  their  sacerdotal  cba* 
racter  still  remained,  with  the  prerogatives  of 
their  station.  The  abuses  of  religion  are  not  to 
be  identified  with  religion  itself.  Alexander  VI 
may  wear  the  tiara,  and  Caesar  Borgia  may  be 
a bishop;  but  the  pope  will  still  be  clothed 
with  the  sublime  powers  of  his  office : the 
church  will  still  remain  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth. 

Noble  Generosity.— After  the  civil  strife 
at  Paris,  the  students  of  the  preparatory  semi- 
nary at  Langres,  of  their  own  accord,  requested 
the  superior  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  money  al- 
lowed for  the  annual  distribution  of  premiums 
to  the  relief  of  those  who  had  fallen  into  a 
state  of  distress.  The  superior  at  first  thought, 
that  the  proposition  was  perhaps  rather  the 
effect  of  a generous  impulse  than  the  result  of 
deliberate  reflection,  and  required  twenty-four 
hours  to  consider  the  matter.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  however,  the  students  urged  their 


request  in  so  determined  a manner,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  accede  to  it:  whereupon 
three  hundred  francs  were  immediately  sent 
to  the  mayor  of  Langres,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  and  of  those  who  had  no  emplojrment, 
and  an  equal  sum  was  sent  to  Paris,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  widows  and  orphans 
who  had  been  the  victims  of  the  late  distur- 
bances. 

The  example  of  the  seminary  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  pupils  of  the  college,  who  made 
the  same  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  their  suffering 
fellow  beings. — Univera. 


To  Correspondents. — We  are  much  in- 
debted to  our  right  reverend  friend  for  the 
interesting  letter  on  the  mission  of  Pembina. 
It  will  appear  in  our  next  number.  Our  friends 
at  St.  Joseph’s  will  also  accept  our  thanks  for 
the  valuable  collection  of  prose  and  poetry, 
which  they  have  kindly  sent  us. 
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Granlley  Manor:  a tale  by  Lady  Georgxana 
Fullerton . New  York  : D.  Appleton  8c  Co. 
Philadelphia:  Geo.  S.  Appleton.  12mo. 
pp.  320. 

The  writer  of  this  story  displays  a deep 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  description.  Her  style  is  bril- 
liant and  captivating:  but  the  plot,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us  from  a glance  at  ihe  volume,  is  of 
rather  too  sentimental  and  frivolous  a character 
to  impart  much  real  instruction. 

A Doctrinal  Catechism an  ihe  basis  of 

ScheffmacheFs  Catechism.  . By  the  Rev.  Ste- 
phen Keenan.  First  American  edition,  re- 
vised. New  York:  E.  Dunigan  Sl  Brother. 
18mo.  pp  305. 

This  might  be  called  a controversial  as  well 
as  doctrinal  catechism,  as  it  furnishes  in  a 
catechetical  form  the  grounds  together  with 
an  explanation  of  Catholic  doctrine.  It  is  a 
useful  addition  to  the  numerous  works  on  the 
same  subject,  and  is  well  calculated  for  giving 
to  the  inquirer  an  insight  into  the  tenets  and 
practices  of  the  true  church. 

Columbian  Arithmetic.  Part  I.  By  M.  J. 
Kerney.  Baltimore.  12mo.  pp.  67. 

The  author  has  compiled  this  elementary 
work  for  the  use  of  academies  and  schools. 
The  first  principles  of  arithmetic  are  clearly 
explained  in  it,  by  way  of  question  and  an- 
swer. 

DnnieaKs  Popular  Library  of  Instruction  and  | 
Amusement.  Nos.  4 and  5.  New  York.  ' 
Clara  or  the  Red  and  White  Roses,  and  The  i 
■'^’  /onna  have  just  been  issued  by  Mr.  Duni-  1 


gan,  in  continuation  of  the  excellent  series 
from  the  stories  of  Canon  Schmid.  These 
publications  cannot  be  too  highly  recommend- 
ed, as  they  cannot  be  too  eagerly  sought  al^er 
by  those  who  wish  to  sow  in  the  minds  of 
)'outh  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  usefulness. 
Kirwan  Unmasked.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  John 
Hughes,  D.  D.,  bishop  of  New  York.  New 
York:  E.  Dunigan  and  Brother,  pp.  72. 

In  these  letters  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Murray 
is  exhibited  to  public  view’  in  a very  unenvi- 
able  light,  and  is  lashed  with  a power  of 
sarcasm  which  he  well  deserved.  The  review 
w hich  the  bishop  has  made  of  his  letters  may 
open  the  eyes  of  some  w ho  have  been  misled 
by  this  compound  of  knavery  and  ignorance; 
but  we  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  they 
who  would  allow  their  minds  to  be  influenced 
by  such  gross  misrepresentation,  would  for  the 
most  part  be  insensible  to  any  thing  in  the 
form  of  an  appeal  to  reason. 

Bumap's  Lectures  to  Young  Men.  Baltimore  : 
John  Murphy. 

Mr.  Murphy  has  published  a new  edition  of 
these  excellent  lectures,  in  a style  of  elegance 
which  is  seldom  equalled.  We  have  alluded, 
on  a previous  occasion,  to  these  lectures,  as 
containing  many  valuable  hints,  though  they 
are  not  free  from  inaccuracy. 

Catalogue  of  Cheap  Catholic  Books.,  published 
and  Sold  by  John  Mviphy. 

This  is  a neatly  executed  list  of  Mr.  Mur- 
phy’s own  publications,  which  embrace  a great 
variety  of  works,  principally  adapted  to  the 
use  of  the  Catholic  community. 
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PROTESTANT  MISSIONS  AT  JERUSALEM. 

Thit  Crttttmi  and  the  Crate,  or  Romance  and  RealUiet  qf  Eaetem  Traod.  By  Eliot  fVarburton,  Esq. 
New  York : WUey  and  PtUnam.  1845. 

«Tii  th«  land  of  th«  East  the  clima  of  (be  ran 

Can  be  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have  done  f 

Ob,  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers*  Arewell 

Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear  and  the  tales  which  they  tell.” 


O says  Byron,  and  we 
are  disposed  to  admit 
in  prose  the  truth  of  a 
portion  of  his  rhymes 
at  least.  Some  of  the 
English  travellers  in 
the  east  (and  in  good 
sooth  elsewhere  too) 
tell  tales  as  wild  and 
as  silly  as  the  wild- 
est and  siUiest  ac- 
cents of  lovers*  fare- 
wells,** or  any  other 
silly  or  wild  thing,  if 
they  be  not  the  wildest 
and  silliest;  which  we 
think  they  are,  accor- 
ding to  the  poets  and 
novelists’  account  of  them.  We  have 
already  had  occasion  to  present  several 
of  these  wandering  gentlemen  to  our 
readers ; we  shall  perhaps  introduce  not 
a few  more  before  we  are  done  with  them. 
V0L.VII.— No.  10.  46 


The  name  of  travellers  in  the  east  is 
legion! — at  least  since  steamboats  have 
rendered  the  pilgrimage  rapid  and  easy, 
and  fashion  has  made  it  imperative  on 
the  travelled  man  of  the  world,  to  have 
visited  the  east,  to  have  opened  his  eyes 
in  mute  wonder  at  the  darkness  and  su- 
perstition of  the  benighted  papist,,  and 
extolled  the  enlightened  policy  and  the 
brilliant  reforms  of  the  liberal  and  gentle- 
manly Turk.  One  of  those  stupid  old 
proverbs,  in  which  our  ancestors  delighted 
to  compress  their  wisdom,  says,  Birds 
of  feather  flock  together,**  and  another 
not  less  meaning,  **  a fellow  feeling  makes 
us  wondrous  kind.**  Between  the  tyrant 
Turk  and  the  oppressing  Englishman 
such  a sympathy  really  seems  to  exist. 
We  shall  not  stop  here  to  examine  its 
cause. 

Whatever  may  be  the  course  of  the 
generality  of  eastern  travellers  with  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  fancy,  &c.  which  they 
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mingle  in  tales  which  they  tell/’ 

our  author  is  tair  enough  to  gire  us  eq 
index  to  the  nature  of  his  book,  in  one  of 
the  titles  he  bestows  upon  it.  He  tells  us 
candidly  it  is  the  * romanct^  and  realities 
of  eastern  travel,  though  he  leaves  us  to 
our  own  resources  to  ascertain  what  is 
the  mere  romance  and  what  is  the  reality 
in  his  olla  podrida.  This  portion  of  his  title 
however  we  can  understand : but  why  he 
should  have  called  his  work  The  Crescent 
and  the  Cross”  we  are  at  a loss  to  imagine. 
Each  page  we  turned  we  hoped  to  discover 
the  solution  of  the  mystery  : but  were 
doomed  to  be  disappointed,  unless,  indeed, 
it  be  in  the  fact  that  he  occasionally  saw 
the  cross  mingling  with  the  crescent  as 
he  rode  into  some  stately  city.  By  the 
same  rule,  if  he  travelled  in  this  land  of 
ours,  or  even  wrote  a description  of  his 
own — we  should,  in  due  time,  have  a 
smoking  book  from  the  press  under  the 
title  of  **  The  Cross  and  the  Weathercock ; 

or  the ” but,  in  truth,  there  would 

be  in  that  more  reality  than  romance. 
Save  perhaps  one  little  chapter  about  the 
missionaries  and  the  monks  in  which  the 
poor  papist  is  most  horribly  belabored, 
nearly  the  whole  book  is  taken  up  with 
what  the  author  did  and  said:  how  he 
knocked  down  impudent  Arabs,and  lashed 
saucy  Syrians  and  Egyptians,  how  he 
dared  all  the  dangers  of  the  way — very 
thick  and  threatening,  and  yet  he  expert 
ence^  none ; how  he  changed  his  priming 
and  loosened  his  pistols  in  the  holsters,  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  bis  terrible  English 
sword,  when  waylaid  by  some  imaginary 
robbers  who  never  broke  out  upon  him ; 
how  he  frightened  the  old  men  and  wo« 
men  and  children  in  some  retired  habi> 
tatioQ  by  blowing  oflf  the  locks  of  their 
closed  doors — with  his  wonderful  double 
barrelled  English  gun,  and  lastly,  and 
most  English  of  ail,  how  he  paid  for 
every  thing,  and  how  much  he  paid,  and 
how  liberally  he  scattered  his  English 
gold  about  him. 

In  his  preface  our  gallant  and  romantic 
author  tells  us  that  after  the  numerous 


able  works  published  upon  eastem  life, 
manners  and  scenery,  he  would  not  have 
presented  himself  to  the  public  but  that 
the  relations  between  England  and  the 
east  had  lately  undergone  a change,  that 
Egypt  had  become  the  route  to  the  Indies, 
that  the  church  of  England  is  at  length 
represented  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  brave, 
industrious  and  intelligent  tribes  of  the 
Lebanon  have  made  overtures  for  our 
protection  and  our  missionaries.” 

We  learn  then  from  the  writer  that  the 
church  of  England  is  at  length  represent- 
ed at  Jerusalem — and  yet  it  seems  to  us 
that  there  is  the  least  bit  in  the  world  of 
an  absurdity  here.  For  this  representative 
is  a bishop  of  the  church  of  England  who 
has  fixed  his  see  there  and  is  trying  to 
“ get  up”  a diocess.  Now  we  all  along 
thought  that  the  English  church  claimed 
to  be  a branch  of  the  church  Catholic, 
only  called  English  because  it  was  in 
England — a national  church — yet  here 
we  have  a system  which  is  to  assimilate 
other  churches,  and,  contrary  to  her 
theory,  bring  them  into  subjection  to  her 
own — to  extend  her  dominions  and  her 
spiritual  supremacy — an  humble  iniiri- 
tion  of  the  papacy — with  Queen  Victoria 
for  the  pope. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  work — for 
the  first  is  devoted  to  Egypt — we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  this  bishop  sent  forth  by  the 
propaganda  of  Exeter  Hall,  and  find 
some  comparative  remarks  on  the  success 
of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions, 
and  we  may  as  well  exhaust  this  subject 
of  the  work  at  once — very  certain  that 
when  we  apply  the  air  pump  to  the  por- 
tion on  the  bishop’s  diocess,  we  shall 
come  as  near  a vacuum  as  nature  will 
permit.  Before  entering  on  the  holy  land 
let  us  give  our  author  a little  credit  for 
some  fairness — though  we  cannot  conceal 
the  fact  that  he  does  not  always  intend 
the  compliment  he  pays — sometimes  it  is 
veiled  under  a sarcasm,  sometimes  clothed 
in  a sneer  or  a laugh. 

At  Mount  Carmel  we  are  happy  to  find 
him  pleased  with  the  monks,  or  at  least 
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with  the  accommodations  which  they 
afibrd  to  the  traveller^  receiving  only  a 
gratuity  from  the  richer  guests,  whUe  they 
maintain  a hospice  especially  for  the  re- 
caption of  the  indigent  The  permission 
to  pay  this  gratuity,  the  amount  of  which 
depended  upon  the  traveller  himself,  our 
author  remarks,  in  general  relieves  one 
from  that  feeling  of  obligation  which  is  so 
unpleasant  Here,  (and  John  Bull  peeps 
out  again)  although  our  author  made  a 
much  larger  gratuity  than  usual,  such 
was  the  pure,  generous,  and  unequivocal 
hospitality  of  the  monks,  *Mhat  he  had 
no  feeling  but  that  of  a grateful  guest  as 
he  took  his  leave  of  the  convent’^  Hon- 
est at  all  events : his  English  pride  of 
“ paying”  for  what  he  received,  could  not 
conceal  from  him  that  he  was  not  paying 
for  their  kindness  and  hospitality  to  him- 
self, but  only  placing  in  their  hands  the 
means  of  extending  to  the  poor  wayfarer 
the  same  refreshment  and  relief  which  he 
had  so  liberally  enjoyed. 

The  founder  of  this  convent  was  a 
remarkable  man — ^that  is,  among  Protest- 
ants he  would  have  been  remarkable — 
among  Catholics  the  character  is  too 
common,  however  grand  and  noble — to 
be  remarkable.  Carmel  had  once  been 
covered  with  hermits;  at  length  a con- 
vent was  reared : during  the  siege  of  Acre 
by  Napoleon  it  was  used  as  a hospital,  and 
after  his  retreat  blown  up  in  revenge  by 
the  pasha.  Then  a man,  twenty  years 
ago  already  old,  in  making  a pilgrimage  to 
Rlijah^s  cave  found  there  only  an  altar 
and  a ruined  arch.  His  heart  was  filled 
with  sorrow  and  he  vowed  upon  the  spot 
that  he  would  rebuild  the  ruined  sanctuary. 
Poor — a pilgrim  and  fifty  years  of  age! 
what  an  undertaking!  any  but  Catholic 
charity  and  zeal  would  have  shrunk 
from  the  seemingly  hopeless  undertaking. 
Fourteen  years  this  old  man  spent  travers- 
ing Europe,  begging  alms  for  his  great 
work,  and  now  a noble  convent  crowns 
his  labors  and  throws  open  its  wide  gates 
to  the  weary  pilgrim  on  Mount  Carmel. 
There,  too,  is  its  founder.  Fra  Jean  Battis- 


ta, yet  a mere  lay  brother — for  his  humil- 
ity would  not  permit  him  to  aspire  even 
to  the  rank  of  monk  in  the  convent  which 
he  had  founded — his  head  frosted  with 
seventy  years,  but  his  eye  quick  and  full 
of  fire, — his  body  erect  and  firm — as  zeal- 
ous as  ever  in  the  attendance  upon  those 
who  seek  hospitality  in  the  house,  and 
busily  occupied  in  the  management  of  its 
temporal  affairs.  Truly  this  is  like  the 
days  of  old,  a thousand  years  ago. 

At  the  Franciscan  convent  at  Ramleh, 
our  Englishman  makes  himself  quite  at 
home,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  ridicule  the 
fat  superior  and  his  fast  day  hospitality. 
One  of  the  monks,  however,  appeared  to 
be  of  a higher  order  of  birth  and  intellect 
than  any  with  whom  he  had  yet  met 
A Spaniard,  he  asked  our  traveller  eagerly 
about  Spain,  particularly  concermng  his 
native  country,  the  Basque  provinces. 

He  became  quite  enthusiastic  in  his  na- 
tionality— but  when  I asked  him  whether 
he  was  Carlist  or  Christina—  he  checked 
himself  suddenly  and  said  with  humility, 
" Signor,  9on  *frate.^  ” 

It  was  sublime ; and  yet  our  traveller 
could  not  understand  its  sublimity.  Sir 
I am  a brother,  a monk — for  me  there  are 
no  parties,  no  politics,  no  factions,  no 
worldly  struggles.  The  peace  of  my  di- 
vine master  is  that  which  1 seek  and 
which,  here  a watcher  in  the  land  made 
holy  by  his  birth,  his  sufferings  and  his 
death,  it  is  given  me  to  find.  1 love  the 
land  of  my  nativity  as  I love  the  mother 
that  bore  me,  but.  Signor,  the  land  of  my 
nativity  and  the  mother  that  bore  me,  I 
have  given  up  to  follow  Christ.  Signor, 

In  Jerusalem  our  author  actually  in- 
clines to  believe  that  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  covers  the  true  sites  of 
the  sacred  places,  and  makes  a remark 
which  is  really  a cutting  sarcasm  upon 
certain  flippant  writers,  who  run  in  and 
out  of  Jerusalem  and  take  occasion  upon 
such  momentary  inspection  to  deny  the 
authenticity  of  all  or  many  of  these  locali- 
ties : he  had  no  right  to  hazard  an  opinion 
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upon  the  subject  from  his  own  little  per- 
sonal observation  or  research,  but  there 
‘'seems  little  probability  that  tradition 
would  ever  have  permitted  such  a site  to 
be  forgotten.”  (Page  68.  ii.)  Certainly 
not;  for  how  many  ages  have  the  devout 
watched  over  it?  how  many  faithful  Chris- 
tians even  from  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth,  day  after  day  have  passed  from  sta- 
tion to  station,  washing  the  rock  of  Calvary 
with  their  tears  and  bowing  down  sorrow- 
fully to  kiss  the  Holy  Sepulchre?  How 
could  Christian  tradition  cease  to  mark 
out  each  spot  and  cherish  it  perpetually  ? 
How  many  ages  has  this  sacred  temple 
covered  those  holy  scenes?  And  yet  in- 
consistent to  the  last,  with  his  admitted 
incapacity  for  judging,  our  traveller  says 
that  the  precise  ‘spot’  where  the  cross 
stood  is  entirely  devoid  of  proof,  “ but  it 
seems  evident  that  the  place  assigned  to 
it,  within  a dozen  yards  of  the  sepulchre, 
is  the  least  likely  of  all.”  And  wherefore? 
Our  Saviour  was  crucified  as  a malefactor, 
and  even  now  he  who  dies  upon  the 
scaffold  is  often  buried  at  its  foot.  And 
he  forgets  that  the  very  argument  he 
adduced,  but  now,  to  prove  the  general 
identity  of  the  spot,  must  also  prove  the 
particular  identity  of  the  position  of  the 
cross,  one  of  the  most  important  stations 
in  the  temple.  But  for  the  life  of  us,  we 
cannot  conceive  why  every  Protestant  who 
visits  the  sacred  places  endeavors  to  throw 
doubt  upon  the  localities  assigned  for  the 
acts  of  our  Saviour’s  life,  and  this  too 
without  endeavoring  to  discover  the  true 
places — unless  it  be  that  their  only  creed 
is  to  doubt — and  their  only  faith  and  prac- 
tice to  overthrow  without  rebuilding. 
But  be  the  reason  what  it  may — either 
avowed  hostility  to  Catholics  who  vene- 
rate those  sacred  places,  or  secret  hostility 
to  Christianity  itself  and  concealed  infi- 
delity— or  both  together — certain  the  fact 
is,  that,  without  exception,  they  endeavor 
to  discredit  every  footstep  or  trace  of  the 
Redeemer,  and,  as  it  were,  to  abstract 
him  from  the  earth. 

Perhaps  it  is  a significant  fact,  that  the 


first  spot  of  interest  our  trayeller  finds  in 
Jerusalem,  is  David’s  tower,  and  “the 
pool  of  Bathsheba.” 

Our  author  devotes  a chapter  to  the 
monk  and  the  missionary.  After  a rapid 
sketch  of  the  rise  of  eremitism  he  descants 
thus  charitably  upon  it: 

“ The  very  desert  ceased  to  be  a desert : 
the  solitudes  of  Egypt  and  Syria  became 
peopled  with  gloomy  dreamers,  who 
seemed  to  think  it  was  on  the  body,  not 
the  soul,  that  the  weight  of  sin  lay  so 
heavily.  These  selfish  zealots  found,  no 
doubt,  a fierce  luxury  in  penance  and 
privation — and  devils  must  have  marvelled 
to  see  the  body  that  God  made  so  strong 
and  fair  and  comely — lorn  and  disfigured 
by  starvation  and  the  scourge:  the  soul, 
that  had  been  given  for  the  exercise  of 
genial  thought  and  love  and  friendship, 
shrouded  by  perpetual  gloom  and  forever 
harping,  like  the  ailing  body,  upon  its 
own  sordid  self.  Yet  these  men  were 
called  CathoUe!^*  Page  70. 

Yes,  devils  might  have  marvelled — ^nay 
the  devil  did  marvel,  when  Christ  ma- 
cerated his  body  by  “starvation” — and 
pressed  upon  him  that  other  course  which 
our  author  recommends— truly  devik 
might  have  marvelled — but  wherefore 
dost  thou  marvel,  good  Englishman? 
Bearest  thou  the  same  mind  and  heart  as 
they — followest  thou  Satan  rather  than 
Christ  ? Angels  would  not  have  marvelled, 
for  angels  saw  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
warned  to  bow  down  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  which  they  did  not,  and  were  des- 
troyed, and  beheld  Tyre  and  Sidon  by 
penance  and  mortification  stay  the  hand 
of  God. 

Our  English  Protestant  has  a strange 
idea  of  the  destiny  and  purpose  of  the 
soul — nay,  not  so  strange  as  it  should  be, 
for  half  the  Protestant  world  adopts  it 
“ The  soul  was  given  for  genial  thought, 
and  love,  and  friendship:”  and  what  mean 
these  as  opposed  to  meditation,  penance, 
and  mortification?  Surely,  pure  love  is 
not  opposed  to  them.  “Oh,  these  men 
were  Catholic !”  but  thou  art  a Protestant, 
and  therein  lies  the  difference.  Thou 
canst  not  see,  and  therefore  it  is  all  dark- 
ness and  gloom.  But  we  had  thought 
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that  the  soul  of  man  was  given  for  a 
higher  and  holier  ]5urpo8e,  a purpose  be- 
yond this  world — that  its  enjoyment  was 
to  be  a spiritual  enjoyment,  its  happiness 
in  good,  its  reward  in  heaven.  And  it 
was  to  seek  this  enjoyment,  to  secure  this 
happiness,  and  to  merit  this  reward,  that 
these  holy  eremites  quitted  the  world  and 
betook  themselves  to  the  desert.  It  was 
a literal  fulfilment  of  the  command  of 
Jesus  to  the  young  man  who  sought  after 
perfection — “ to  give  up  all  things  and 
follow  him,”  which  was  sustained  by  the 
pledge,  that  “ whosoever  gave  up  houses, 
and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers, 
and  children,  and  lands,  should  receive  a 
hundred  fold  in  this  world,  and  in  the 
world  to  come  life  everlasting.”  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  life  of  the  religious — the 
monk,  the  nun,  the  eremite,  to  be  more 
clearly  marked  out  than  in  these  words  of 
our  Saviour,  which  bestow  such  praises 
upon,  and  promise  such  rewards  to  those 
who  embrace  it.  And  thus  these  words 
were  construed  and  practised  upon  in  the 
earliest  and  all  succeeding  ages  of  the 
chqrch : but  our  English  Protestant  knows 
better:  for 

**  When  a blighted  name  or  blighted 
hope  has  changed  the  heart  to  stone, 
a monk’s  cowl,  like  moss  upon  a ruin, may 
seem  to  become  it  well,  but  it  is  an  indul- 
gence, not  a penance.  The  convent  vow 
is  a sort  of  moral  suicide,  by  which  the 
life  weary  spirit,  deserting  its  post,  seeks 
refuge  in  a living  tomb;  the  braver  soul, 

‘ though  faint  and  worn,  unconquered  still,’ 
tramples  down  its  enervating  sorrow,  and 
seeks  in  action  the  means  of  rebuilding 
the  ruined  fabric  of  its  hope,  on  a firmer 
and  worthier  foundation.”  Vol.  ii,  p.  71. 

So  it  would  be  if  the  struggle  or  the 
heart’s  wish  were  to  end  in  and  for  this 
world  alone.  Yes!  if  life  and  hope  ter- 
minated at  the  portals  of  the  tomb,  and  if 
beyond  them  annihilatiom  yawned  for 
the  sinking  spirit:  then  the  hopes,  and 
fears,  and  struggles,  and  triumphs  of  this 
world  might  rise  in  their  value  to  man, 
for  they  would  be  the  highest  objects  he 
could  attain.  Then  indeed  the  spirit 
would  be  weak  and  faint  that  would 
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shrink  from  the  attempt  to  rebuild  its 
shattered  fortunes  and  renew  its  faded 
prospects.  But,  remember,  good  writer 
and  good  reader,  that  there  is  a life  beyond 
the  tomb-^that  it  is  eternal— that  there  is 
in  that  eternal  life,  an  eternity  of  happi- 
ness and  an  eternity  of  woe.  Man  is 
free:  which  shall  he  seek,  and  how? 
Will  power,  success,  riches,  love,  friend«^ 
ship  secure  the  one  and  avoid  the  other? 
Oh,  DO,  believe  it  not 

Forget  not,  reader,  that  you  are  a Chris- 
tian, while  you  glance  on  this  boqk  of 
travels,  if  perchance  you  do  glance  over 
it,  or  in  sooth  over  any  Protestant  book : 
for  indeed  there  is  great  need  to  remember 
it  always.  Little  of  Christianity  will  you 
find  therein— but  a hidden  essence — a 
subtle  half-disguised  poison  of  infidelity 
pervading  the  whole.  Under  the  flowers 
serpents  are  coiled — beware  bow  you  stoop 
to  pluck  them.  There  is  throughout  all 
Protestant  sayings,  and  doings,  and  writ- 
ings, an  undeniable  taking-for-granted  that 
roan’s  life  is  only  for  this  world,  if  not 
only  of  this  world,— or  perhaps  a certainty 
of  salvation  for  all,  a universalism  or  a 
nothingism.  Therefore,  say  they,  we  will 
build  us  up  mighty  factories;  therefore 
we  will  heap  around  us  wealth,  and 
clothe  ourselves  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
and  regale  us  as  so  many  gods  with  nec- 
tar and  ambrosia!  See  yon  fools,  how 
they  toil  and  how  they  sufler — how  they 
mortify  their  bodies,”  wearing  coarse 
garments,  and  fasting  and  praying,  for  the 
salvation  of  their  souls  forsooth!  Where- 
fore not  set  to  work  and  rear  up  *‘fabnek$^* 
like  ours,  and  leave  God  to  God,  and  the 
future  to  the  future  ? Is  this  Christianity, 
good  reader  ? and  yet  who  has  not  marked 
this  tendency  in  all  such  works  and  acts  ? 

After  praising  faintly  **  the  zeal,  talent; 
and  tact”  pf  the  Jesuits  in  two  schools 
which  they  maintain  upon  the  Lebanon 
and  at  Bey  rout,  he  says — however, 
<<They  have  made  but  little  progress 
notwithstanding  their  zeal  and  determina- 
tion : the  proud  Moikm,  the  very  tmnee  (f 
whoee  creed  u abhorrence  of  idolatry,  looks 
with  contempt  upon  the  worship  and  procm^ 
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non#  »ainU,  virgins,  and  eruei/hes: 
while  the  Jew  is  far  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  pecuniary  transactions 
to  be  much  prejudiced  in  favor  of  a creed 
in  which  each  friar  is  a beggar  of  alms  and 
each  conreot  a bazaar  of  sanctities.^’  P.77. 

We  shall  not  trust  ourselves  to  comment 
upon  this,  but  shall  follow  our  author 
who  “ now  turns  with  greater  interest  to 
the  ministers  of  the  reformed  faith  in 
Palestine.”  “But  stay,  sir,”  we  might 
address  this  willing  witness,  “ we  object 
to  your  testimony  upon  the  ground  of 
irrelevancy : the  issue  in  this  case  is  be- 
tween 'the  Crescent  and  the  Cross,’  and 
surely  the  advocates  of  'the  fVeathercock^ 
can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  verdict, 
and  your  testimony  must  be  ruled  out.” 
But  an  over-anxious  witness  will  always 
hang  himself  if  you  give  him  rope  enough ; 
and  we  will  let  you  have  your  say.  So 
it  is,  alas!  and  our  author  is  compelled  to 
admit  that 

“ There  is  little  of  a practical  and  active 
missionary  spirit  to  be  found  among  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  which 
is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider 
the  large  sums  that  areannually  subscribed 
by  the  laity  of  that  church,  a convincing 
proof  of  the  warm  interest  they  take  in 
the  matter.*  [The  clergy  it  seems  take  a 
leumier  interest  in  their  ttarm  and  snug 
parsonages,  &c.  at  home].  It  appears 
strange  that  in  a life  so  full  of  enterpi  ize  in 
the  holiest  cause,  so  well  calculated  for  the 
exercise  of  energy,  genius,  and  Christian 
charity,  the  young  and  ardent  spirits  of 
our  universities  do  not  more  frequently 
volunteer  in  the  missionary  cause.” 

Not  at  all — that  is  the  very  reason.  It 
is  so  much  more  pleasant  to  follow  in  the 
train  of  some  rich  holder  of  an  advowson, 
and  thus  secure  a fat  stall  in  the  stables  of 
the  church  “ established.” 

".Amming  as  a truth  that  the  Hebrew 
lies  in  bondage,  in  that  very  land  where 
the  liberty  of  the  soul  was  ursl  preached 
to  man  through  Hebrew  tips:  assuming 
that,  under  the  banner  of  our  faith,  that 
liberty  is  only  to  be  found,  [phew,  what 
a piece  of  romance!  however  it  ia  only 
an  "assumption^-];  ia  the  old  crusading 
spirit  so  dead  amongst  us,  that  no  one  is 
now  found  to  bear  the  banner  of  the  cross 

• *•  Lut  year,”  tayt  oaraathor.  •*  the  sabecrip- 
Uaas  awoaatad  to  £36,326  bt.  iOd. 


once  more  to  Palestine  in  a purer  cause  1 
When  gain  or  glory  may  be  won,  where 
are  the  dangers,  the  climate,  or  the  sa- 
vages, that  deter  the  enlerprizing  sons  of 
England?  [That’s  it  exactly — gold  is 
their  God,  and  mammon- worship  their  re- 
ligion.] While  the  fatal  coasts  of  De- 
merara  and  the  pestilential  islands  of  the 
Chinese  seas  swarm  with  adventurers  in 
the  cause  of  conquest  and  of  commerce, 
the  Holy  Land — the  land  of  promise  to 
us  as  to  them  of  old — remains  without 
one  volunteer  from  the  ranks  of  our  uni- 
versities. Oxford  contents  herself  with 
Jerusalem  in  the  abstract,  [we  shall  see 
“ the  volunteers,^*  by  the  way  a happy  hit 
at  the  credentials  of  the  missionaries  at 
Jerusalem,  content  themselves  with  “ob- 
straeting**  what  the  English  societies  at 
home  have  concreted],  and  has  not  one 
single  representative  of  her  principles  in 
the  cradle  of  the  fathers : there  she  might 
freely  exercise  her  stern  disciplines,  apart 
from  the  eyes  of  cavillers:  and  perhaps 
might  edify  those  who  cling  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  ancient  eremites.  Cambridge 
sends  annually  some  three  or  four  hun- 
dred students  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
church  militant,  for  which,  however,  they 
are  content  to  keep  garrison  in  quiet  glebe 
and  peaceful  parsonage — Palestine  knows 
not  their  name!  With  respect  to  the 
Dublin  University  it  has  the  task  of  edu- 
cating a priesthood  that  is  too  truly  mis- 
sionary in  its  own  green  isle.  When  I 
was  in  Syria  there  was  not  an  English 
missionary  who  had  taken  a university 
degree ; nor  with  one  exception  was  there 
a Christian  born  minister  of  our  church.” 
Vol.  ii,  p.  77-8. 

Well,  only  think  of  it,  and  all  this 
for  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand 
dollars  a year.  Our  Englishman  reduces 
down  enthusiasm  to  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence,  and  calculates  by  this  measure  the 
exact  amount  of  each  one’s  zeal  as  well 
as  Brother  Jonathan  himself  could  have 
done.  But,  alas,  where  is  all  the  old 
crusading  spirit  gone?  Whither  has  it 
fled  ? Where  lies  the  heart  of  Coeur  De 
Lion,  and  where  the  hearts  of  his  brave 
and  self-devoted  followera?  Has  this 
spirit  died  out  of  England  ? Oh  no,  thank 
God— but  it  breathes  not  in  the  escab- 
Ushed  church.  Cobbett  would  have  an* 
Bwered  our  traveller’s  question  somewhat 
ia  this  wise— Bluff  Harry  the  eighth 
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cat  off  its  bead  in  (Ats  English  charch  with 
the  heads  of  his  half  dozen  wives.”  Did 
we  not  say  truly  that  our  willing  witness 
would  hang  himself  ? He  has  found  out 
at  length  that  the  love  of  gold  will  lead 
Englishmen  whither  the  love  of  Gh)d  could 
not  induce  them  to  go : ond  that  it  was 
not  so  of  old  I “ Now”  in  contrast  with 
the  ancient  ‘W^;”ah  those  two  ‘‘te^cns,” 
the)r  are  whys”  also.  When  England’s 
sons  were  Catholic,  they  toiled  and  tra- 
vailed for  the  love  of  Christ — they  sent 
out  their  missionaries  to  convert  barbarous 
Germany — they  went  to  die  in  thousands 
among  the  hills  and  holy  places  of  Pales- 
tine. When  England’s  sons  shrink  from 
that  toil  for  Christ  which  they  greedily 
endure  for  gain — England’s  sons  are — 
what?  Thou  answerest  reformed — of 
purer  faiths  Truly  the  devils  might  re- 
joice in  such  reformation. 

But  England’s  old  crusading  spirit  is 
not  wholly  dead.  There  are  still  men  of 
the  olden  heart  within  her  borders ; and 
there  ever  have  been : men,  who  went 
crusading  to  the  dungeon,  rack,  and  scaf- 
fold, to  conquer  the  holy  places  of  Eng- 
land from  the  sway  of  the  devil : — Fisher, 
and  More,  and  ten  thousand  such,  who 
ehed  their  blood  for  the  faith  of  their 
fathers  while  the  fires  of  persecution 
raged^-and  there  are  still  men,  who,  every 
day,  go  crusading  against  the  array  of 
public  scorn,  abuse,  revilings,  outrage. 
No,  the  old  crusading  spirit  is  not  dead, 
but  the  sword  of  these  warriors  is  the 
cross,  their  armor  is  faith,  and  hope,  and 
charity-— their  allies  are  the  Virgin,  and 
the  saints,  and  the  faithful  throughout  the 
work)  5 and  Gk>d  will  give  them  the  victory. 
Oxford  is  half  awakened,  and  Cambridge 
is  sleeping  while  these  new  crusaders  are 
conquering  every  where. 

**  Honor  to  the  faithful  few  who  uphold 
the  name  and  character  of  our  church,^’ 
says  our  author,  afler  his  bitter  lament 
over  the  inactivity  of  the  English  church, 

sustained  only  by  the  consciousness  of 
their  high  calling,  uircRBBEBD  xvxir  by 
■noons!”  Oh,  this  is  terrible !-*espe- 


cially keeping  out  of  sight  the  twenty-five 
thousand  and  odd  hundred  pounds,  which 
we  opine  would  form  a very  handsome 
sustenance”  to  these  missionaries,  who 
ought  certainly  be  adequately  repaid  for 
their  “ want  of  success.”  But  we  think 
the  character  of  these  missionaries,  and 
the  nature  of  their  zeal,  is  better  depicted 
by  our  author  than  we  could  do  it. 

The  excellent  bishop,  who  holds  the 
rule  of  our  church  at  Jerusalem,  is  him- 
self of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  was  supposed 
on  that  account  to  be  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  this  arduous  mission.  This 
may  perhaps  be  doubted,  as  well  as  the 
propriety  of  the  exclusively  missionary 
character  of  our  church  establishment  at 
Jerusalem,  but  no  one  can  doubt  that 
Bishop  Alexander,  as  far  as  in  him  lies, 
has  faithfully,  zealously,  and  most  pa- 
tiently discharged  the  difficult  duties  of 
his  high  commission : since  the  early  days 
of  the  church,  no  bishop  has  probably 
ever  held  charge  of  a more  discouraging 
diocess  or  been  subject  to  greater  discour- 
agement.” P.  79. 

The  English  bishop  of  Jerusalem  “a 
converted  Jew” — now  this  is  too  much 
of  an  admission,  after  what  our  author 
has  said  in  a former  page:  when  taken  into 
consideration  with  the  one  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  dollars  a year  subscrip- 
tions— and  the  sura  added  together — the 
answer  is  an  Episcopal-converted-Jew- 
Bishop,  And  how  converted?  Why— 
" the  Jew  is  far  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  pecuniary  transactions”  to 
become  a proselyte  to  the  Catholic  monks, 
who  are  compelled  to  support  themselves 
by  the  sale  of  beads,  &c.,  but  then  he  ie 
the  convert  of  the  Episcopalian  mission, 
which  has  one  hundred  and  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars  a year.  Significant  that,  very! 

Yest  England,  the  sole  conservator  of 
the  true  faith,  according  to  Ring  Harry, 
Queen  Betsy,  and  the  British  parliament, 
gospel-loving  England  can  only  send  as 
her  missionaries  those  who  are  willing  to 
speculate  on  her  plethoric  purse — ^although 
there  is  ho  stint  of  applicants  for  sine- 
cures and  fat  places : while  the  dark,  be- 
nighted papist,  of  high  or  low  degree,  of 
every  race  and  nadon,  m to  abaii^ 
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don  house,  and  home,  and  kindred,  and 
wealth,  and  station,  and  native  land,  and 
thinks  himself  happy  in  being  permitted 
to  spend  his  life  in  prayer  and  mortifica- 
tion by  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour.  So  it 
was  in  England  once,  when  England  still 
was  Catholic : but  the  crusading  spirit, 
and  the  pilgrim  devotion,  and  the  mis- 
sionary zeal  died  out  of  her  when  she 
was  robbed  of  her  faith.  Samson  was 
shorn  of  his  locks  in  the  lap  of  Delilah, 
and  his  strength  departed  from  him ; and 
he  was  delivered  over  to  the  Philistines  to 
wear  their  chains,  and  be  their  sport  in 
his  blindness.  Shall  the  light  beam  again 
upon  the  eyes  of  England?  Shall  her 
bonds  be  broken,  or  shall  she  too  perish 
in  the  ruins  she  has  made? 

Is  it  strange  that  these  mercenary  mis- 
sionaries are  “ uncheered  even  by  suc- 
cess”— and  that  no  bishop  since  the  days 
of  the  apostles  has  had  a more  discoitrag- 
mg  diocess^*  than  Bishop  Alexander?  Not 
at  all — great  results  these  for  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  thousand  dollars  a year! 

Just  imagine,  good  reader,  that  you 
are  present  at  one  of  these  missionary 
associations,  where  they  raise  part  of 
these  funds — and  behold  you,  a sleek,  fat, 
round  faced,  gentleman  in  black — not 
gentleman  in  black — who  holds*  some 
dozen  benefices,  and  drives  his  coach  and 
four,  arises  and  drawls  forth  very  sancti- 
fiedly : Dear  brethren,  the  good  work 
progresses — ^the  Saviour  is  making  him- 
self known  to  the  Jew — we  are  in  good 
hopes — but  God  does  all  things  in  his 
own  time — we  expect  large  harvests,  and 
we  must  have  wherewith  to  pay  the  la- 
borers. Four  Jews  and  one  Armenian 
have  agreed  to  listen  to  our  preachers,  and 
two  inhabitants  of  the  Lebanon  are  well 
inclined,  and  we  are  confidently  assured 
that  there  is  every  prospect  of  their  happy 
conversion,  if  the  funds  hold  out,  and  they 
continue  to  listen  till  they  are  convinced. 
But  this  year,  by  reason  of  the  Extraordi- 
nary exertions  made,  we  are  told  it  will 
be  necessary  to  raise  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thou§|pd  dollars,  being  somewhat 


more  than  in  preceding  years,  as  the 
society  has  fallen  in  debt,”  (having  ex- 
pended the  funds  upon  us  jobber*;  and 
the  families  of  the  resident  missionaries 
being  increased  by  several  dear  little 
pledges — he  says  this  to  himself  however). 

But  God  is  speaking,  his  voice  is  reach- 
ing to  the  Jew  and  the  gentile.  How 
happy  must  you  be  in  reflecting  that  by 
your  liberality  this  great  event  is  being  ac- 
complished, &c.,  &c.,  8lc.,  &c.” 

Now  if  John  Bull  were  as  wide  awake, 
in  this  affair,  as  he  is  in  most  matters, 
he  would  tip  the  jolly  parson  the  wink, 
and  exclaim,  very  knowingly,  “ you  can’t 
come  it  this  time.” 

As  to  the  missionary  clergy  of  Ireland — 
they  are  missionary  lueui  atian  lucendo,^^ 
and  their  proper  mission  would  be — to  be 
sent  about  their  business. 

Besides  a Jew  bishop,  the  English 
church,  as  one  of  its  modes  of  bribery, 
maintains  a physician  attached  to  the  mis- 
sionary establishment — so  that  they  are 
prepared  to  do  the  body  and  soul,  sepa- 
rate or  together,  as  per  order,  free,  gratis, 
and  for  nothing.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  after  many  years’  labors,  the  con- 
gregation consisted  of  only  about  thirty 
persons,  says  our  author,  eight  of  whom 
were  converted  Jews,  one  or  two  strangers, 
the  Prussian  consul,  and  the  bishop’s  and 
the  missionaries’ /amt/ies.  Why  the  shep- 
herds seem  to  out-number  the  sheep. 
There  are  the  bishop  and  two  clergymen — 
leaving  precisely  two  Jews  and  two-thirds 
of  a Jew  a piece.  But  there  are  still  six- 
teen persons  covered  by  the  ominous  word 
families-— deduct  from  this  number — a wife 
for  each  missionary  and  the  bishop— and 
there  are  still  thirteen — then  allow  at  least 
one  nurse  to  each,  and  say  three  children 
a piece,  which  would  be  exceedingly  mo- 
derate for  them,  and  count  in  the  doctor, 
whose  presence  we  now  perceive  was  of 
course  eery  neeeemry  for  the  increase  of  the 
congregation  in  more  ways  than  conver- 
sion by  gratuitous  healing,  and  we  have  the 
sum  total  of  the  congregation  to  a (nction. 

What  a snug  system ! and  all  for  these 
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eight  conrerted  Jews:  a very  extensive 
see  for  our  good  bishop^  whose  principal 
troubles  we  suppose  are  in  the  domestic 
diocess. 

Now  for  another  calculation.  We  will 
suppose  that  only  a little  more  than  half 
of  the  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand 
dollars  is  spent  in  Jerusalem,  for 
must  permit  the  clerical  collectors,  at 
home,  to  have  a share  for  their  trouble, 
and  we  have  say  sixty-four  thousand 
dollars  a year  as  the  cost  of  converting 
eight  Jews  to  the  church  of  England — 
exactly  eight  thousand  dollars  a piece,  a 
year — why  this  is  glorious!  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  conversion  of  Jerusalem, 
at  this  rate,  would  burden  England  with 
a debt  twice  as  heavy  as  her  national 
debt.  We  suppose  that  our  readers  will 
now  understand  the  precise  force  of  the 
allusion  to  the  Jews  acquaintance  with 
the  nature  of  pecuniary  transactions”  and 
the  fact  that  the  English  bishop  himself 
^ a converted  Jew.  But  our  readers  must 
not  belief  e that,  in  these  remarks  of  ours, 
we  endorse  the  opinion  of  our  author  with 
regard  to  the  Jewish  character  in  general. 
We  know  that  as  applied  to  Catholic 
converts,  at  least,  they  are  false — ^but  we 
wish  to  show  why  he  formed  the  opinion 
that  Jews  would  not  become  Catholics 
whilst  some  of  them  would  become  Epis- 
copalians— and  from  what  kind  of  an 
example  be  reasoned  in  behalf  of  his 
opinion — and  in  that  case  how  justly. 

But  one  more  word  in  relation  to  his  ' 
lordship,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
grace  of  Q^ueen  Victoria,  and  we  shall 
dismiss  him  and  our  author  together,  for 
we  are  actually  tired  of  them  both.  It  is 
singular  how  heretics  consort  with  one 
another,  wherever  they  meet  together, 
provided  there  are  any  Catholics  near: 
hatred  to  them — always  forming  a soli- 
tary link  of  union.  And  it  is  equally 
admirable  how  constantly,  and  how  firmly 
the  Catholic  church  stands  aloof  from  spi- 
ritual communication  with  them,  except 
when  enlightened  and  determined  to  repent 
of  their  errors,  they  seek  for  admittance 


into  her  fold.  The  favor  of  sectaries  she 
never  seeks  though  she  always  labors  for 
the  salvation  of  their  souls.  Our  author 

gives  us  a proof  of  this  dignified  reserve. 

• 

"I  should  have  mentioned  that  on  his 
lordship^s  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  the  Ar- 
menian patriarchal  oncerecofpiisedhiskigh 
commission,  and  wailed  on  him  with  pro- 
fessions of  regard  and  consideration  that 
were  afterwards  fully  borne  out.  The 
Greek  patriarch  imitated  his  example: 
and  as  the  convents  form  the  only  places 
of  hospitality  in  Palestine,  both  the  Ar- 
menians and  the  Greeks  placed  them  at 
the  service  of  our  bishop  and  his  family, 
[I!  spirit  of  St.  Paul — what  an  expression] 
and  seemed  pleased  and  flattered  when 
they  were  visited.  The  Roman  patriarch 
alone  stood  aloof  from  his  brother  in  the 
chitrch,  [what  impertinence],  and  no 
communication  has  ever  passed  between 
the  prelates  of  the  Latin  church  and  ours.” 
Page  95-6. 

And  the  Catholic  bishop  did  his  duty — 
How  could  he  recognize,  as  prelate,  a 
man  whom  he  must  denounce  as  without 
orders,  and  as  a teacher  of  false  doctrine. 
Personal  and  friendly  relations  he  might 
have  with  him,  but  nothing  that  could  in 
any  wise  tend  to  acknowledge  him  as  a 
true  teacher  of  the  Gospel. 

But  really  we  must  make  an  end  of  it — 
we  have  tried  to  cull  out  of  the  book — as 
much  of  the  reality,  some  of  it  very  sad 
reality — as  we  could,  leaving  the  romance 
to  those  who  may  relish  it  belter  than  we. 
Some  of  his  flights  of  fancy  are  so  plainly 
romance,  that  they  recall  a famous  piece  of 
Wordsworth,  in  his  poems  of  “ the  tmo- 
gination,^*  in  which  he  addresses  dueen 
Elizabeth — as— “ Oh  Virgin  Queen — 
a very  high  flight  of  the  imagination  in- 
deed— and  impossible  for  any  sound  his- 
torical imagination  to  take.  But  we  sup- 
pose that  was  merely  a poetic  fiction  : and 
so,  as  our  author  has  called  his  book  ro- 
mance,” as  well  as  reality,  we  may  set 
down  bis  abuse  of  monks  and  Catholicity 
in  general  as  the  highly  painted  dreams 
of  his  fictitious  half,  and  the  lugubrious 
confessions  of  the  sad  state  of  the  Pro- 
testant missions  in  the  east  as  the  stem 
and  hard  •*realUy!*^ 
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BOABDIL’S  FAREWELL  TO  GRANADA. 

BT  mas  SLIZABBTH  FaBHANDIS. 

Ths  Queen  of  night  had  calmlv  sunk  to  rest. 

Behind  the  fleecy  clouds,  thatftnM  the  west; 

The  trembling  stars,  that  shone,  with  silv’ry  light. 

On  heaven’s  fair  vault,  had  faded  from  the  sight, 

And  nought  was  heard,  save  now  and  then  the  sigh 
Of  some  lone  zephyr  slowly  floating  by; 

But  soon  the  morning’s  dawn,  its  roseate  hue 
Was  mingling  with  the  deep  cerulean  blue, 

And  scattered  clouds,  array’d  in  robes  of  gold. 

Above  the  portals  of  the  East  were  roll’d. 

Where,  in  the  regions  of  aurora  bright. 

They  waited  for  the  glorious  King  of  light ; 

Then  rose  the  sun  o’er  proud  Granada’s  hills. 

And  shed  its  rays  upon  her  sparkling  rills. 

Which,  softly  gliding  through  the  sylvan  shades, 

Fresh  beauty  added  to  the  verdant  glades. 

Fair  nature  greeted  him,  the  birds  and  flow’rs 
Sent  song  and  perfume  through  the  groves  and  bow’rs. 
Soon  the  deep  hush,  that  reigned  tb’  Alhambra  round. 
Was  broken  by  loud  music’s  martial  sound, 

And  o’er  the  hills,  where  all  was  late  serene, 

Th’  advancing  forms  of  warriors  stern  were  seen. 

As  they  approach’d  was  heard  the  deaf’ning  peal. 

That  ev’ry  bill  gave  back— Castile  ! Castile ! 

Nearer  they  drew,  and,  from  the  martial  train. 

With  lightning  speed  a warrior  crossed  the  plain. 

Still  on  he  went, — nor  yet  bis  gallant  steed. 

Once  paused,  or  check’d  its  almost  magic  speed. 

A moment  more,  and  on  Alhambra’s  tower 
A silver  cross  proclaim’d  the  Christians’  pow’r. 

Again  the  martial  music  swell’d  around, 

Cntil  the  high  Nevada  caught  the  sound, 

And  echo,  in  her  grotto,  sang  the  strain 
That  fairy  zephyrs  bore  along  the  plain. 

The  thrilling  scene  a distant  witness  view’d, 

Of  haughty  mien,  though  tears  bis  cheek  bedew’d. 

For,  circled  only  by  a faithful  few, 

Who  to  his  changing  fortunes  bad  been  true, 

Boabdil  stood  upon  a lofty  hill, 

Which  overlook’d  the  spot  he  cherish’d  still. 

The  fam’d  Alhambra,  with  its  mighty  tow’rs, 

Its  orange  groves  and  shaded  citron  bow’rs, 

Its  sparkling  crystal  fountains  gushing  high, 

Its  perfume-laden  zephyrs  floating  by, 

Its  rippling  streams,  beneath  whose  glassy  waves, 

The  orient  bird  its  golden  plumage  laves. 

And  lofty  marble  halls,  enrich’d  with  gems 
Which  might  have  graced  the  proudest  diadems. 

The  Vega  too,  whose  founts  look’d  now  more  clear. 

For  ev’ry  object  round  seem’d  doubly  dear. 
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Aa  mi  tiMie  teenat  ha  ^z*d  wkli  aehiog  haart. 

Blight  aeaDai  1 fitm  which  far  aver  ha  nmat  part, 

Ha  stood  like  one  entranc'd,  while,  all  in  vain, 

Hia  foUowait  strove  to  soothe  his  heartfelt  pain ; 

His  grief  was  far  too  great, — nought  could  atone 
For  bis  sad  loss, — 'twas  that  of  home  and  throne. 

At  length  his  pent-up  feelings  utterance  found. 

While  nought  disturb’d  the  silence  reigning  round ; 
Anchthus  with  grief,  •*  no  stranger  heart  could  tell,” 

To  seanas  belovM  he  bade  his  last  fiurewall. 

• «.«  • • • • • 

I’ve  seen  thee,  Granada,  when  morning's  bright  hue 
O'er  each  glen  and  each  wood-land  a rosy  tint  threw. 

And  again  when  the  sun,  sinking  low  in  the  West, 

Gave  to  each  of  thy  mountains  a bright  golden  crest. 

And  I’ve  seen  thee  when  loud  rang  thy  valleys  with  mirth, 
Till  I've  deem'd  thee  a paradise  plac’d  upon  earth. 

May  the  thought  of  thy  beauty,  in  sorrow's  dark  nlgbt,^ 
StiU  shed  o’er  my  spirit  joy’s  radiant  light. 

For  I leare  thee,  Granada,  but  e’er  sbalt  thou  be. 

As  a spring  in  life’s  desert, — a star  o’er  life’s  sea. 

And  oil  will  I think  of  my  fair  youthful  home. 

Though  &r  from  its  heart-cheering  pleasures  1 roam. 

Since  fame  has  departed,  and  fHends  are  laid  low, 

And  lost  is  the  crown  that  encircled  my  brow, 

In  a region  far  hence  an  asylum  I’ll  crave. 

And  if  home  be  denied  me.  I'll  ask  but  a grave. 

• •••••♦♦ 

He  turn’d  and  left  the  lonely  hill,  which  bears. 

From  that  sad  scene,  this  name— « the  hill  of  tears” — 
Boabdil's  sway  Granada  own’d  no  more. 

His  hopes  were  blasted,  and  his  triumphs  o'er. 
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THE  CRUSADES. 


BT  lOfs  aiflUA  Kierrs. 

**  Blest  land  of  Jadea ! thrice  hallowed  of  song. 
Where  the  holiest  memories  pilgrim-like  throng. 

In  the  shade  of  thy  palms,  by  the  shores  of  thy  sea, 
On  the  hills  of  thy  beauty,  my  heart  is  with  thee.” 


BIS  now  nearly  eight  cen- 
turies, since,  for  the 
first  time,  the  infidel 
possessors  of  Palestine, 
beheld  arrayed  agakist 
them,  the  Christian 
warriors  of  Europe,  bearing  aloft  the 
standard  of  the  cross  and  animated  with 


the  noble  determination  of  wresting  from 
the  Saracens’  grasp,  the  land,  which  had 
been  hallowed  by  the  birth,  life,  and  death 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  During 
this  long  period  of  time,  mankind  have 
not  remained  stationary  in  the  path  of 
civilization  and  literature,  and  undoubt- 
edly, in  some  directions,  great  advances 
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THE  CRUSADES^ 


have  been  made;  but  the  improTemeDt 
is,  perhaps,  by  no  means  so  consider- 
able, as  is  maintained,  by  the  great  ma- 
jority, of  modern  writers.  To  the  cold 
phlegmatic  dispositions  of  these  later 
days,  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  which 
directed  almost  all  the  proceedings  of  our 
remote  ancestors  is  utterly  unknown. 
The  diminution  of  rash  enterprizes,  and 
dangerous  journeys,  in  quest  of  mere  ro- 
mantic adventure,  is  not  a subject  of  regret 
But  the  decay  of  that  generosity  and  no- 
bleness of  spirit  which  caused  them,  can- 
not but  be  lamented,  and,  still  more,  the 
decay  of  that  religious  ardor,  which  hesi- 
tated at  no  danger  or  difRculty,  which 
spared  no  sacrifice,  where  the  glory  of 
God,  or  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity 
was  concerned.  It  was  this  spirit,  that 
influenced  the  greater  proportion  of  those, 
who  engaged  in  the  wars  of  the  crusades; 
than  which,  no  enterprize  of  the  middle 
ages  is  more  contemptuously  ridiculed, 
or  more  severely  condemned.  An  impar- 
tial investigation  of  the  subject,  will, 
however,  discover,  that,  notwithstanding 
many  errors  were  committed  during  the 
course  of  those  wars,  they  were  them- 
selves just,  and  the  motives,  which  prompt- 
ed most  of  the  leaders  and  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  private  soldiers  to 
undertake  them,  were  pure,  noble  and 
disinterested. 

The  eastern  parts  of  Asia  were  in- 
habited by  tribes  of  fierce  barbarians,  who, 
not  content  with  their  already  extensive 
dominions,  were  laboring  continually  to 
extend  them,  and  by  their  strenuous  ef- 
forts seemed  to  indicate,  that  their  labors 
would  cease,  only  when  they  had  sub- 
jugated the  whole  European  continent. 
They  had,  in  fact,  invaded  and  reduced, 
some  of  the  provinces  of  the  eastern  em- 
pire, destroying  vast  treasures  of  intel- 
lectual enjoyment  and  skill.  The  capital, 
itself,  was  not  safe  from  their  inroads, 
and  the  emperor,  Alexius  Comnenus,  had 
often  solicited  the  aid  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean powers,  to  assist  him,  in  repelling 
this  dangerous  foe, — dangerous  to  ail 


Europe,  as  well  as  to  bis  own  empire. 
But  self-defence,  although  a strong  in- 
ducement, to  engage  in  the  wars  of  the 
crusades,  was  not  the  only,  or  even  the 
most  influential  motive,  that  roused  the 
Christian  warriors,  and  caused  them  to 
abandon  their  homes,  and  peril  their  lives, 
in  fighting  against  ihe  infidel.  The  land, 
dear  to  the  Christian’s  heart,  from  its  close 
association  with  his  Redeemer’s  suffer- 
ings, was  in  the  possession  of  a people 
inimical  to  the  Christian  faith.  To  that 
land,  regardless  of  the  sweets  of  domestic 
society,  or  the  security  of  civilized  life, 
and  undaunted  by  the  prospect  of  a long 
and  dangerous  voyage,  or  the  fatigues  of  a 
toilsome  journey,  pious  pilgrims  had  been 
accustomed  to  resort,  in  great  numbers,  to 
enkindle  a still  more  ardent  love  for  their 
Saviour,  by  the  sight  of  the  spot,  where 
his  life  on  earth  had  been  spent  There, 
they  beheld  the  city,  where  angelic  Yoices 
swelling  upon  the  midnight  air,  proclaimed 
the  birth  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  worid. 
There,  they  rested  beneath  the  shady 
palms  of  Bethany,  where  dwelt  the  family 
of  Lazarus.  There,  they  gazed  upon  the 
flowing  waves  of  the  Jordan,  and  reclined 
upon  its  banks,  once  trodden  by  the  feet 
of  Jesus.  There,  under  the  dark  olives 
of  Gethsemane,  they  meditated  upon  the 
mysteries  of  Divine  love.  And  there, 
near  the  rock  of  Calvary,  rent  asunder  in 
that  awful  moment,  when  a God  expired 
on  the  cross,  they  knelt  in  fervent  adora- 
tion. Unbounded  ridicule  would  be  the 
earthly  portion  of  such  devotion,  at  the 
present  day,  but  not  so  in  the  time  of  our 
more  pious  ancestors.  The  present  life 
was  not  all  to  them,  nor  its  enjoyments, 
riches  and  honors,  the  gods  of  their  idol- 
atry. They  acknowledged  with  gratitude 
the  benefits  they  had  received  from  their 
Creator,  and  recognized  their  dependence 
upon  him ; and,  if  some  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  make  such  great  sacrifices  for  his 
love,  they  yet  rejoiced  that  there  were 
those  who  paid  to  God,  the  homage  which 
was  his  due.  With  their  blood,  as  well 
as  their  tears,  did  the  devoted  pilgrims 
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often  water  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  those  who  escaped  with  life  from 
the  hands  of  its  cruel  possessors,  returned 
to  Europe  with  such  fearful  tales  of  the 
barbarities  inflicted  by  mussulman  cruelty, 
as  moTed  the  pity  and  roused  the  indigna- 
tion of  every  Christian  heart 

This  fire,  to  which  fuel  had  so  long 
been  adding,  was  kindled  into  a flame,  by 
the  eloquent  exhortations  of  Peter  the 
hermit,  and  thousands  of  brave  souls^ — 
mighty  potentates, — ^princes  and  nobles, 
the  flower  of  Europe’s  chivalry,  enlisted 
under  the  standard  of  the  cross,  and  con- 
secrated themselves  to  the  cause  of  suf- 
fering humanity,  in  a word,  of  Christian- 
ity ^ — The  blessing  of  the  father  of  the 
church  followed  them  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  the  prayers  of  those  left  behind  as- 
cended to  Heaven  in  their  behalf.  Upon 
the  sacred  soil,  where  centered  their  ho- 
liest aflections,  they  combated  long  and 
valiantly,  hoping  to  render  it,  finally,  the 
abode  of  charity  and  peace,  and  trusting 
that  the  Christian  faith,  re-established  in 
this  hallowed  land,  would  shine  forth  with 
additional  lustre,  attracting  both  Jew  and 
gentile  to  adore  its  divine  founder.  Oh ! 
glorious  combat!  though  the  laurels  of  a 
permanent  victory  were  not  thy  reward, 
yet  the  memory  of  the  generous  self  de- 
votion which  actuated  thy  true  heroes, 
and  armed  them  with  unfailing  courage 
and  unshrinking  fortitude,  amid  suffering 
and  danger,  should  be  the  admiration  of 
all  mankind. 

The  disinterestedness  and  piety  that 
universally  animated  the  first  crusaders, 
VoL.  VII.— No.  10.  47 


were  beautifolly  exemplified  in  the  reply 
of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  when  offered  the 
diadem,  after  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
city : **  I will  never  wear  a golden  crown , 
where  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was 
crowned  with  thorns.”  Unequalled  in 
valor,  this  prince  was  far  more  renowned 
for  his  exemplary  and  unafifected  piety, 
and,  amid  a host  of  noble  companions, 
only  less  illustrious  than  himself,  be  stands 
as  the  impersonation  of  the  spirit  that 
dictated  the  crusades.  Not  beside  him, 
can  we  place  Cceur  de  Lion,  much  as  we 
admire  his  romantic  valor,  but  the  saintly 
Louis,  leader  of  the  eighth  and  last  cru- 
sade,— in  whom,  all  that  is  ennobling 
and  all  that  is  captivating  to  the  human 
heart  were  found  united. 

From  the  death  of  this  last  represen- 
tative of  the  spirit  that  guided  the  noble 
Godfrey,  may  be  dated  the  decay  of  that 
chivalfic  bravery  and  piety  which  burned 
in  the  breasts  of  the  first  crusaders,  and 
these  two  heroes  stand,  like  beautiful  and 
majestic  columns,  to  mark  the  rise  and 
fall  of  that  beneficial  tide,  which  was  to 
fertilize  the  earth.  For  none  can  deny 
the  blessed  influence  of  these  noble  en- 
terprizes  upon  literature  and  civilizatioq, 
as  the  refinements  and  information  which 
the  crusaders  gained  in  their  wanderings, 
they  diffused  in  the  countries  to  which 
they  returned ; thus  sowing  the  seeds  of 
that  plentiful  harvest,  which  we  are  now 
gathering  in  the  fields  of  intellect ; nor  will 
the  impulse  they  gave  to  letters  cease  to 
be  felt,  till  man  shall  cease  to  appreciate 
and  admire  the  beautiful  and  sublime.” 
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FATHER  ISAAC  JOGUES,  S.  J.  1646. 

REWE  COTJPIL,  LAY  BROTHER,  S.  J.,  AND  EUSTACE,  A HURON.  1642.* 


HIS  servant  of  the 
cross  was  born  about 
the  year  1613  at  Or- 
leans; a citizen  of  the 
cross,  he  calls  him- 
self, for  the  principal 
church  of  that  city 
was  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Rood.  My  au- 
thorities give  no  light 
as  to  his  family,  and 
of  his  boyhood  they 
furnish  but  an  in- 
stance of  that  pro- 
found humility  which 
even  from  childhood 
directed  his  actions. 
He  was  wont  at 
school  to  kiss  the  rod  with  which  he  had 
been  chastised,  as  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  he  did  the  instruments  of  his  torture. 

The  example  of  the  Jesuits  who  were 
laying  down  their  lives  for  the  faith,  so 
filled  his  heart  with  a desire  to  share  their 
labors,  their  dangers,  and  their  death,  that 
in  his  twenty-second  year,  he  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  at  Rennes  in  the  sole 
hope  of  being  sent  to  barbarous  nations 
and  of  suffering  there.  He  desired  to 
enter  the  Ethiopian  mission,  but  this  not 
meeting  the  wishes  of  his  superiors  he 
solicited  that  of  Canada,  and  after  the 
third  year  of  his  theological  course  was 
sent  upon  it.  He  took  as  the  patron  of 
his  mission  and  his  prayers  F.  Charles 

* Aathoritiet.  Soeietas  Jesa  Militans,  by  Mat- 
thew Tanner,  Prague,  1673,  p.  609.  Relation  de 
oe  qui  eat  paase,  &o.,  1636,  pp.  215,  265,  269. 
Relation,  1642, p.  165.  Relation  Mouvelle  France, 
1642-3,  p.  253,  &c.  Do.  Huron,  p.  240,  &e. 
Relation,  1645-6,  p.  217.  Relation,  1647,  p.  6 to 
134.  Creuxiua, 204,  338, 379, 600.  Charlevoix,!, 
p.  232.  O’Callaghan’a  New  Netherlmnd,  p.  836. 


Spinola,  who  had  received  the  erown  of 
martyrdom  in  Japan  ns  he  was  to  do  in  N. 
York.  He  and  F.  March4  reached  Gue- 
bec  on  the  2d  July,  1636,  in  good  health, 
to  the  great  joy  of  those  whom  he  came 
to  assist  Soon  after  his  arrival  the  Hu- 
rons  implored  the  fathers  to  send  more 
priests  to  their  country,  and  F.  Jogues 
was  accordingly  despatched  to  the  Huron 
villages.  He  set  out  on  the  28th  of  Au- 
gust by  the  Ottawa  River  and  the  inland 
route,  a way  indeed  safe  to  a great  extent 
from  attacks  of  the  Iroquois,  but  AiU  of 
dangers  from  the  precipices,  the  rapid 
streams,  and  other  perils  through  which 
it  led  them. 

A boy  ten  years  old  had  been  commit- 
ted to  the  father’s  care,  and  to  add  to  the 
toils  and  pain  of  the  way  the  child  fell 
sick,  and  Father  Jogues  was  compelled 
to  carry  him  through  rivers  and  over 
mountains  on  his  shoulders.  The  march 
lasted  twenty  days,  during  which*  the  bare 
ground  was  his  only  bed,  and  a little  com 
once  a day  his  only  food.  So  severe  a 
novitiate  in  the  Indian  mission  was  fol- 
lowed by  a sickness  of  forty  days*  duration, 
overcome  only  by  patience  and  conformity 
to  the  will  of  God ; for  he  had  no  reme- 
dies, little  food,  and  scarce  straw  enough  to 
make  a bed  to  lie  on. 

He  was  soon  after  his  recovery  placed 
at  the  missionary  station  of  St.  Joseph’s. 
Here  and  at  other  stations  in  Horoiiia 
he  labored  for  six  years;  distinguished 
pre-eminently  for  his  humility,  which 
prompted  him  ever  to  seek  to  perform  the 
meanest  offices  for  his  brethren.  Indeed 
so  firmly  grounded  was  he  in  this  virtue, 
so  **  poor  in  spirit,”  that  he  considered 
himself  unworthy  of  the  robe  of  the  fa- 
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then,  and  sought  to  be  treated  like  a lay 
brother^  and  devoted  himself  by  a vow 
never  to  avoid  the  performance  of  the 
most  humiliating  tasks,  but  to  embrace 
them  whenever  the  occasion  offered. 

It  is  doubtless  owing  to  this  humility, 
which  reigned,  not  only  in  his  heart,  but 
(though  in  a less  degree)  in  all  the  fathers 
of  that  mission,  that  the  **  Relations”  are 
so  strikingly  silent  regarding  the  names 
of  the  actors  in  the  scenes  they  relate; 
and  that  almost  all  are  attributed  to  **  One 
of  our  fathers.” 

No  incidents  of  interest  seem  to  have 
marked  this  period,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  a perfect  set  of  the  Relations  would 
fumbh  any,  on  account  of  the  fact  we 
have  mentioned. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifth  year  a circum* 
stance  occurred  which  was  to  give  a new 
channel  to  h is  zeal.  The  summer  of  1641 
was  waning,  when  a deep  bay  of  Lake 
Ontario  was  filled  by  canoes  which  has- 
tened there  from  almost  every  tribe  that 
dwelt  upon  the  lakes ; a congress  of  the 
Indian  nations  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of  the 
Dead.  The  theatre  of  their  strange  and 
superstitious  rites,  to  which  their  very 
nationhood  most  closely  bound  them,  was 
not  the  place  for  announcing  with  success 
th^words  of  truth ; still  fathers  were  sent 
to  convert,  or  at  least  to  gain  the  good 
will  of  some  of  the  tribes.  An  invitation 
from  the  Chippewas  or  Ojibbeways  to 
visit  their  villages  was  the  result. 

The  superior  of  the  Huron  mission, 
anxious  to  profit  by  this,  resolved  to  send 
two  fathers  to  commence  a mission  there, 
and  F.  Charles  Raymbault,  who  had 
roamed  far  and  wide,  was  detached  with 
F.  Jogues  for  the  service.  On  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  June  they  left  the  Bay  of 
Penetanguisheae  in  a bark  canoe,  and  for 
seventeen  days  sailed  over  the  chrystal 
waters  of  the  lake,  and  amid  the  isles 
hallowed  to  the  Indians’^ mind,  till  stretch- 
ing far  beyoitd  the  trader’s  utmost  reach, 
they  came  to  the  strait  where  the  father 
of  lakes  pours  forth  his  mass  of  watera  to 
roll  them  to  the  sea.  The  lake  was  ours. 


and  in  Our  Lady’s  name  the  fiithers  took 
possession  of  their  mission ; and  around 
Sault  Ste  Marie  the  Catholic  Indians  are 
yet  lingering. 

The  two  fathers  were  invited  to  com- 
mence a permanent  mission  there  by  the 
chiefs.  They  found  the  disposition  of  the 
whole  tribe  most  encouraging,  and  among 
this  good  people  commenced  their  toils ; 
but  the  mission  had  but  just  begnn  to  glad- 
den their  hearts  by  an  abundant  harvest, 
when  necessary  arrangements  required 
their  recall  to  Huronia.  Back  then  they 
bent  their  way,  Father  Raymbault  to  sink 
some  months  later  beneath  a lingering 
consumption.  Father  Jogues  to  enter  on 
his  long  martyrdom. 

The  affairs  of  the  mission  required  that 
a father  should  be  sent  to  Q,uebec.  The 
way  was  beset  by  the  Iroquois,  enemies 
alike  to  the  Hurons  and  the  French,  to 
the  latter  of  whom  they  had  announced 
that  the  same  treatment  should  be  meted 
out  to  the  Huron  and  French  captives. 
Father  Brebeuf  had  almost  fallen  into 
their  hands  the  year  before,,  and  the  pre- 
sent attempt  was  fall  of  peril. 

The  prompt  obedience  of  Father  Jogues 
needed  but  the  knowledge  that  his  supe- 
rior desired  him  to  undertake  it,  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  journey;  lest  his  refusal 
might  throw  the  danger  on  some  priest 
more  worthy  than  himself. 

A few  days  before,  while  kneeling  be- 
fore the  blessed  sacrament,  (for  his  love* 
of  Jesus,  in  this  miracle  of  his  love,  in- 
duced him  often  to  spend  whole  nights  in^ 
prayer  there,)  he  prayed  for  an  opportu- 
nity of  suffering;  he  heard  his  prayer 
answered,  and  a voice  within  his  own 
heart  bade  him  be  strong  and  ready  to  suf- 
fer. (Exaudita  est  oratio  tua,  fiet  tibi  sicut 
a me  petisti,  confortare  et  esto  robustus). 
Regarding  death  as  near  at  hand,  he 
made  a general  confession  of  his  whole 
life,  and  performed  the  eight  days  exer- 
cises to  strengthen  him  in  the  struggle.  * 

They  left  Saint  Mary  of  the  Hurons  on 
the  thirteenth  day  of  June,  1642,  in  four  ca- 
noes. Theparty  consisted  of  twenty -ihrea 
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persons,  five  of  whom  were  French,  the 
rest  Hurons,  commanded  by  a chief  named 
Eustace  Ahiatsistari.  He  was  a celebrated 
chieftain  and  one  of  the  highest  rank.  His 
marvellous  courage  and  intrepidity  were 
the  theme  of  every  story  teller  in  the  tribe ; 
and  in  fact  many  gallant  and  noble  deeds 
deserved  the  reputation  he  enjoyed.  His 
great  credit  and  merit  had  made  his  con* 
version  an  object  of  the  most  earnest 
prayers  and  labors  of  the  fathers.  But  all 
their  efforts  seemed  unavailing,  as  he  was, 
more  than  any  one  else  in  the  tribe,  de- 
voted to  the  superstitions  of  his  ancestors, 
and  treated  the  fathers  with  great  harsh- 
ness. In  spite  of  rude  treatment  and 
frequent  rebuffs,  the  Jesuits,  whom  the 
difficulties  seemed  but  to  encourage  in  the 
labors  of  the  apostolate,  renewed  their 
visits  and  conversations  till  a hearing  was 
obtained.  For  after  some  time  he  saluted 
them  on  entering  his  cabin,  and  treated 
them  better  on  their  visits,  and  at  length 
avowed  his  willingness  to  listen  to  their 
teachings.  They  then  set  about  his  in- 
struction, doubts  were  soon  explained  to 
his  satisfaction,  and  he  asked  to  be  bap- 
tized ; his  baptism  was  however  for  a time 
delayed  to  test  the  firmness  of  the  cate- 
chumen. He  again  and  again  petitioned, 
and  on  one  occasion  having  solicited  it  at 
one  of  the  public  conferences  the  fathers 
were  in  the  habit  of  holding,  he  explained 
to  them  the  mode  in  which  the  change 
had  been  brought  about  in  him.  He  told 
them  that  he  had  been  in  many  battles, 
and  that  many  braves  had  died  beside  him : 
that  he  had  been  in  many  a storm,  and 
that  many  of  his  most  intrepid  companions 
had  sunk  beneath  the  waters  of  the  lake ; 
while  amid  a thousand  dangers  his  life 
had  been  spared : he  bad  believed  that  he 
was  under  the  protection  of  some  spirit 
greater  than  that  his  nation  adored,  and 
that  when  he  heard  the  name  of  Jesus  he 
had  believed  in  him  and  invoked  him  in 
his  dangers ; but  that  national  pride  had 
prompted  him  to  conceal  his  feelings. 
His  disposition  seeming  to  be  permanent 
he  was  thereupon  baptized.  Such  was 


the  commander  of  the  expedition  which 
set  out  a few  months  after  his  conversion. 

Their  route  was  a most  difficult  one, 
part  of  it  by  water,  much  of  it  through  a 
dense  forest : and  they  were  compelled  in 
no  less  than  forty  places  to  bear  their 
canoes  and  baggage  on  their  shoulders. 
On  the  thirty-fifth  day  from  their  departure 
all  in  safety  reached  Three  Rivers,  or,  as 
it  was  then  called.  Conception. 

Returning  thanks  to  God,”  says  the 
father,  **  we  spent  fifteen  days  there  and 
at  (Quebec,  and  the  business  which  had 
brought  us  there  being  completed,  and  the 
feast  of  our  holy  Father  Ignatius  being 
celebrated,  we  again  put  ourselves  on  the 
road  to  Huronia.”  For  he  made  no  delay 
for  repose,  but  set  out  at  once  for  Three 
Rivers.  The  party  consisted  in  all  of 
forty  : this  caused  a fatal  confidence.  The 
first  day  found  them  fifty  miles  from 
Quebec : they  landed  and  slept  on  shore,  ^ 
and  at  dawn  on  the  second  day  of  their 
departure  some  of  the  party  discovered 
footprints  on  the  shore ; it  was  not  clear 
whether  they  were  of  friends  or  foes ; but 
Eustace,  examining  them,  declared  that 
they  had  but  three  canoes  and  were  too 
feeble  a party  to  cause  any  dread.  Pur- 
suing their  voyage  then,  they  bad  scarce 
passed  a mile  when  their  scattered  fleet 
was  attacked  on  both  sides  by  twelve 
canoes  filled  by  seventy  warriors.  The 
current  bore  them  towards  a point  of  land, 
where  the  enemy,  lurking  in  the  grass  and 
reeds,  and  armed  with  muskets,  poured  a 
volley  upon  them,  wounding  several  but 
killing  none. 

Father  Jogues’  canoe  contained  but  one 
unchristened  Huron,  Atieronhonk  the 
pilot ; be  had  been  instructed  and  it  was 
now  no  lime  to  defer  baptism.  A few 
words  of  preparation,  and  in  the  sinking 
canoe,  while  the  balls  were  whistling 
around  him,  and  death  was  before  his 
eyes,  he  stooped  for  water  to  administer 
the  sacrament,  and  Bernard  Atieronhonk 
was  a Christian.  He  escaped  and  pub- 
lished far  and  wide  the  fidelity  of  the 
father.  Ondesonk,”  he  would  exclaim. 
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forgot  self  at  the  sight  of  danger,  he 
thought  only  of  me  and  my  salvation: 
he  feared  not  to  lose  his  own  life,  but 
feared  lest  I should  be  lost  for  ever.” 

The  shower  of  balls  riddled  their  canoes, 
which  were  close  to  the  shore;  almost  all 
the  Hurons  fled  to  the  woods,  while  the 
four  Frenchmen  with  a few  Indian  Chris- 
tians or  catechumens, oflering  up  a [irayer, 
maintained  the  flght : till  the  appearance 
of  other  canoes  from  the  opposite  side 
showed  them  that  the  enemy  were  so 
numerous  as  to  render  resistance  useless. 
Many  of  the  little  band  of  fourteen  now 
fled,  and  Goupil  who  had  fought  gallantly 
was  taken  with  some  of  the  Hurons. 
Father  Jogues  could  have  escaped,  but 
he  would  not.  Could  1,”  he  exclaims, 
**  abandon  a single  Frenchman  and  the 
Hurons,  captives  or  soon  to  be,  some  too 
not  yet  baptized  ?” 

The  enemy  pursuing  the  fugitives 
passed  the  place  where  he  stood ; he  then 
called  to  one  who  was  guarding  the  cap- 
tives and  bade  him  join  him  too  to  the 
French  captive:  as  he  wished  to  share 
his  danger  and  his  death  as  he  had  sltared 
his  voyage : scarce  believing  it,  he  ap- 
proached and  with  some  trepidation  took 
the  father  a prisoner. 

The  duties  for  the  discharge  of  which 
he  thus  dauntlessly  faced  death  were  his 
first  care : addressing  to  Rene  a few  in- 
spired words,  teaching  conformity,  to  the 
will  of  God,  he  shrived  him,  and  then 
approaching  the  Huron  captives  who 
were  all  catechumens  he  instructed  and 
baptized  them  one  by  one,  and  as  new 
captives  were  brought  back  new  labor 
was  given  to  him*  At  length  Eustace 
Abiatsistari,  who  knelt  in  prayer  at  the 
first  attack,  was  brought  back,  and  ex^ 
claimed  to  F.  Jogues,  “ Truly  had  1 sworn 
to  thee,  brother,,  that  L should  live  or  die 
with  thee.” 

The  heart  of  the  good  father  was  too 
full  of  grief  to  reply. but  bis  grief  was 
DOt  full.  William  Cousture  had  escaped, 
but  looking  back  he  saw  the  father  a cap- 
tive, and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a noble 
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heart  disdained  to  fly  without  him,  but 
turned  back  and  was  taken.  “Would 
that  he  had  fled  and  not  increased  our 
number,”  says  F.  Jogues,  “ for  in  this, 
company  is  no  consolation,  especially  that 
of  those  we  love  as  ourselves.”  He  had 
killed  a chief  in  the  battle,  and  the  Indians 
in  their  rage  at  once  fell  on  him,  and 
stripping  him,  tore  out  his  nails  with 
their  teeth,  and  gnawed  away  his  fingers, 
and  drove  a sword  through  his  right  hand, 
all  of  which  he  bore  with  incredible  pa> 
tience.  Father  Jogues  could  not  contain 
his  grief,  but  leaving  his  guards,  embraced 
him  and  encouraged  him  to  offer  his  suf- 
ferings to  God  for  his  own  benefit  and  that 
of  his  fellow  prisoners.  When  the  In- 
dians recovered  from  their  astonishment, 
they  turned  on  him  and  beat  him  with 
their  fists  and  clubs  until  he  fell  half  dead 
upon  the  ground.  Dragged  back  to  his 
former  place,  he  had  scarce  begun  to 
breathe  when  his  nails  were  torn  out  and 
fingers  gnawed  as  Cousturc’s  were.  Rene 
next  suflered  in  the  same  way.  When 
the  Mohawks  all  came  in  from  the  pur- 
suit, they  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river  and  divided  their  booty : and  mak- 
ing twenty  bundles  placed  them  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  captives.  The  books,  the 
vestments,  and  the  sacred  vessels  for  the 
Huron  church  were  in  their  hands.  Fa- 
ther Jogues, 'while  they  were  thus  en- 
gaged, continued  instructing  and  baptiz- 
ing:, and  one  of  these,  R very  old  man,  who 
refused  to  go  into  the  canoe  to  be  carried 
into  a distant  land,.was  killed  on  the  very, 
spot  in  which  he  had  been  baptized.. 

With  a glad  shout  of  victory  they  now 
set  out  for  home,  and  day  after  day  the 
unfortunate  captives,  hungry  and  thirsty, 
with  wounds  all  alive  from  exposure  to 
the  burning  sun,  and  from  want  of  all 
care,  were  hurried  over  the  rugged,  rocky, 
thorny  paths:,  but  this  did  not  suffice: 
about  the  sixth  day  when  the  rage  of  the 
battle  was- over,  they  pulled  the  hair  from 
their  heads  and  tore  their  bodies  with  their 
sharp  nails. 

On>  the  eighth  day  they  met  a party 
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going  to  attack  the  French : to  sharpen 
their  cruelty  they  resolved  to  make  these 
captives  run  the  gauntlet.  They  were 
forced  to  run  from  the  canoes  to  a scaffold 
erected  at  some  distance.  Father  Jogues 
the  last  of  all  sank  beneath  the  btowa 
showered  upon  him,  and  would  have  died 
had  they  not  refrained  from  a desire  of 
prolonging  his  sufferings.  He  was  car- 
ried to  the  scafibid,  his  shirt  the  only 
garment  left  him  soaked  with  the  blood 
which  streamed  from  his  wounded  face. 
The  other  Frenchmen  met  no  better  treat- 
ment. They  were  then  ordered  to  come 
down,  and  again  ran  receiving  blow  after 
blow  on  their  heada^and  shoulders;  es- 
pecially the  father  whose  thin  hair  dis- 
pleased them.  Their  tormentors  then  re- 
newed the  mutilation  of  the  hands  which 
they  had  commenced  and  one  of  them 
thrice  essayed  to  cut  off  the  father’s  nose, 
a mutilation  which  always  preceded 
death,  but  an  invisible  hand  restrained  him. 
Late  at  night  they  were  returned  to  their 
captors,  without  food,  which  they  had 
scarcely  tasted  for  many  days  : the  night 
was  passed  in  great  pain,  from  the  wounds 
they  had  received  : Eustace  had  lost  both 
thumbs  and  bad  had  astake  driven  through 
his  thumb  to  the  arm,  and  the  other  Hu- 
rons  had  suffered  even  more  than  the 
French. 

The  following  day  to  their  terror  an- 
other party  met  them,  from  whom,  how- 
ever, they  escaped  with  the  sacrifice  of 
some  fingers. 

On  the  tenth  day  about  noon  they  leA 
the  canoes  and  performed  the  rest  of  the 
journey  by  land : the  burdens  they  were 
forced  to  carry  added  to  their  torments 
increased  by  want  of  food  ; for  four  days 
they  had  but  a little  fruit  that  they  one  day 
gathered  and  warm  water. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Assumption  they 
reached  the  Mohawk  river  and  the  first 
village  of  the  tribe,  situated  on  a rising 
hill.  Before  crossing  the  river  some  Mo- 
hawks and  Hurons  came  over  to  them, 
the  latter  to  warn  them  of  their  death,  the 
former  to  torment  them.  Here  indeed 


Father  Jogues  lost  his  two  remaining 
nails.  When  they  crossed,  the  youth  of 
the  village  armed  with  clubs  received 
them : some  even  bad  rods  of  iron  and 
lumps  of  lead  attached  to  thongs  with 
which  they  rained  their  blows  on  them 
as  they  passed ; first  Cousture,  then  Ren^, 
then  the  father  and  the  Hurons.  Women 
and  children  joined  in  the  torture,  and 
bathed  in  blood  they  reached  the  goal,  a 
scaffold  in  the  middle  of  the  village. 
Poor  Goupil  least  agile  of  all  received  so 
many  blows,  especially  in  the  face,  that 
nothing  was  discernible  but  the  whites  of 
his  eyes : and  yet  the  day  before  he  and 
the  father  could  have  evaded  their  guard, 
but  would  not. 

When  they  were  on  the  scaffold,  the 
Mohawks  rushed  up  no  cut  off  their  fin- 
gers, and  with  many  blows  commenced 
with  Father  Jogues.  An  old  sorcerer 
compelled  an  Algonquin  woman  named 
Jane  to  cut  off  his  leff  thumb:  which  the 
fktber  took  and  offered  to  God  in  com- 
memoration of  the  sacrifice  he  for  seven 
years  bad  offered.  Rene’s  right  thumb 
was  then  cut  off. 

The  next  day  they  were  taken  to  an*- 
other  village  two  miles  off,  at  which  con* 
trary  to  custom  they  were  beaten : re- 
joicing and  praising  God  that  he  thought 
them  worthy  to  share  in  his  passion  and 
cross,  on  the  day  when  Christendom  was 
commemorating  his  mother’s  assumption 
into  heaven.  The  rest  of  the  day  they 
passed  on  a scaffold,  the  night  in  a hut, 
naked  and  bound  with  chains : while  the 
boys  and  girls  heaped  hot  coals  and  ashes 
on  their  wounded  bodies.  This  they  ex- 
perienced two  successive  nights  and  days. 
New  tortures  were  then  heaped  on  them, 
alleviated  only  by  the  words  of  encourage- 
ment given  by  Father  Jogues. 

As  they  were  the  first  French  or  Chris- 
tians given  up  to  the  torture,  they  were 
led  to  a third  village  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  all.  Here  they  were  received  peace- 
fully : but  on  the  scaffold  there  four  Hu- 
ron captives  were  standing.  Full  of  an- 
guish Father  Jogues  rushed  to  them  and 
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there  on  the  scaffold  instructed  them* 
But  he  had  no  water  to  baptize  them; 
when  lo ! Rorate  Cceli  t an  Indian  threw 
them  a stalk  of  Indian  corn  to  eat,  and  in 
its  leaves  were  hid  rain  drops  enough  to 
baptize  two:  when  they  left  that  place  two 
more  were  christened  in  a stream  they 
passed.  The  self-denying  priest  had  not 
when  he  met  them  tasted  food  or  drink 
for  two  days:  but  his  parched  throat 
would  not  be  soothed  in  drops  which 
might  ransom  a souL 

In  this  village  William  Cousture  had 
one  of  his  lingers  most  cruelly  cut  off 
with  a shell : this  however  was  fortunate 
for  him  for  his  sufferings  so  gained  the 
heart  of  an  old  man  that  he  took  him  to 
his  hut,  from  which  Cousture  afterwards 
escaped  and  reached  Quebec  in  safety.* 

At  night  they  were  taken  to  a hut  and 
commanded  to  sing : they  obeyed  and  sang 
“ the  song  of  the  Lord  in  a strange  land'’ 
(Ps.  cxxxvi,  4).  Hot  coals  were  then 
heaped  on  them : and  Father  Jogues  was 
hung  up  by  bark  ropes  tied  between  the 
forearm  and  shoulder.  His  pain  was  so 
great  that  he  begged  for  relief  but  they 
only  bound  him  tighter : at  last  after  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour  a compassionate 
Indian  took  him  fainting  down.  At  night 
they  were  tied  to  the  earth  and  subjected 
to  the  most  horrid  outrages. 

Two  days  were  spent  here  and  they 
returned  to  the  second  village  where  their 
fate  was  to  be  decided.  Believing  that 
they  were  soon  to  part.  Father  Jogues  in- 
structed them  and  prepared  them  fordeath: 
especially  encouraging  and  advising  Eus- 
tace the  chief  whom  he  had  absolved 
several  times  since  their  capture  and  now 
shrived  for  the  Inst  time. 

The  council  determined  to  reserve  the 
Frenchmen  and  most  of  the  Hurons: 
Panl,  Eustace  and  Stephen  were  to  be 
put  to  death  : the  last  in  Andagoron  the 
Tillage  where  they  were,  Paul  in  Osser- 
nenoa,  and  Eustace  in  T^nontogen. 

All  three  died  at  the  stake,  Eustace 
praising  God  and  exhorting  his  oountry- 
* Rclatioo,  1644’4»  p.  8d« 


men  not  to  seek  to  avenge  his  death,  filled 
with  the  Christian  spirit  he  had  deeply 
imbibed  at  his  baptism, and  which  prompt- 
ed him  when  leaving  his  own  village  to  ad- 
dress his  people  to  this  effect ; “ Brethren  I 
If  1 fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois  1 can- 
not hope  for  life,  but  before  1 die  I will 
tell  them  of  the  precious  tidings  the  French 
bear  to  us;  of  an  eternal  life;  of  God 
who  made  us  all;  of  a fire  beneath 
the  earth  prepared  for  them  who  honor 
him  not;  and  a place  of  happiness  in 
heaven,  an  everlasting  abode  of  our  souls 
and  bodies — then  1 will  say,  this  is  my 
consolation ! Let  them  exercise  all  their 
cruellies  on  me : they  may  by  torture  tear 
my  soul  from  my  body  but  not  this  hope 
from  my  heart  After  my  death  1 shall 
be  happy.” 

His  throat  was  cut  when  he  was  half 
burnt  to  death.  His  nephew  Paul  when 
nearly  dead  was  tomahawked:  he  was 
about  twenty-five  years  old  and  exceed- 
ingly brave.  He  offered  himself  to  the 
Mohawks  every  time  they  approached  F. 
Jogues  and  begged  them  to  leave  the 
father  and  inflict  their  tortures  on  him. 
And  from  the  moment  of  his  captivity  he 
sighed  for  manyrdom  and  thought  and 
spoke  only  of  the  glories  of  heaven  I 

After  this  they  were  taken  to  Osseme- 
non  the  first  village : and  here  the  strength 
which  they  had  derived  from  their  very 
torments  began  to  fail  them  and  they 
were  hourly  sinking  beneath  their  fearful 
wounds  and  hunger : but  the  Indians  gave 
them  more  food  and  in  three  weeks  they 
were  pretty  well  recovered. 

The  party  they  had  first  met  now  re- 
turned from  a defeat  before  fort  Richlieu 
and  burning  with  rage  demanded  the 
French  prisoners. 

But  when  the  Dutch  on  the  15th  of 
August  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  war 
party  with  French  captives,  Arent  Van 
Curlaer  an  officer  of  rank  came  with  two 
others  to  seek  their  deliverance  and  reached 
the  principal  village  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember. They  were  well  received  by  the 
lodiaBs  and  demanded  that  the  whites 
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should  be  given  up  to  them,  but  this  was 
refused.  All  other  requests  he  had  made 
were  granted  but  here  they  were  inflexible. 
He  olTered  six  hundred  guilders  as  a ran- 
som, this  too  was  refused.  He  stayed 
many  days,  he  offered  much,  he  promised 
more,  obtained  nothing.  The  Indians 
declared  that  the  council  had  no  authority 
to  give  him  the  prisoners;  not  however 
entirely  to  refuse  their  friends  they  prom- 
ised that  they  should  be  sent  to  Onon- 
tbio,  (i.  e.  the  governor  of  Canada,  Mont- 
magny);  with  this  assurance  Corlaer  was 
forced  to  depart.* 

Some  of  (he  sachems  seem  indeed  to 
have  intended  this ; for  towards  the  end  of 
September  provisions  were  prepared  for 
the  party  which  was  to  restore  them  : but 
a final  council  was  held  and  in  it  the 
friends  of  the  captives  were  defeated  and 
returned  to  their  homes  almost  by  flighL 
The  bloody  sachems  now  rushed  from 
cabin  to  cabin  to  slay  the  prisoners.  By 
the  mercy  of  God  it  happened  that  du- 
ring the  council  Father  Jogues  ignorant 
of  the  danger  had  collected  his  fellow 
captives  in  a field  outside  of  the  village 
belonging  to  the  house  in  which  he  lived, 
and  his  instructions  kept  them  till  the 
furious  storm  was  over. 

After  this,  William,  who  had  been  some 
time  with  them,  was  taken  back  to  his  own 
village,  and  F.  Jogues  and  Goupil  hearing 
that  their  return  was  again  talked  of,  re- 
tired to  a hill  which  overhung  the  village 
to  pray  unseen  and  undisturbed.  Their 
prayer  being  ended,  they  were  returning 
to  the  village  saying  the  Rosary  and  had 
finished  the  fourth  decade  when  they  met 
two  young  men  who  ordered  them  to  re- 
turn. Brother  sakl  F.  Jogues  to  his 
companion,^  “ we  know  not  what  this  may 
mean : let  us  commend  ourselves  to  God 
and  to  his  Virgin  Mother.”  Continuing 
their  prayer,  they  had  just  reached  the 

• See  Van  Curler’s  letter,  appendix  F of  O’Cal- 

laghau’s  New  Nethcrland.  This  author,  whose 
truly  astunishiiig  researches  have  made  him  more 
familiar  than  any  one  else  with  the  Dutch  papers 
and  documents,  assures  me  that  they  contain  no- 
thiug,  beyoad  thia  letter,. relative  to.  F.. Jogues. 


village,  when  one  of  the  young  men, 
jerking  his  tomahawk  from  under  his 
cloak,  drove  it  deep  into  the  head  of  Rene 
Goupil,  who,  with  a great  fervor  of  soul, 
invoking  the  holy  name  of  Jesus,  fell 
dying  on  the  ground.  F.  Jogues  seeing 
the  bloody  hatchet  knelt  beside  him  and 
taking  oflT  his  cap  bowed  meekly  to  re- 
ceive the  death  blow : but  they  told  him  to 
arise  as  they  had  no  power  to  kill  him. 
He  rose  and  hastened  to  his  dying  com- 
panion and  gave  him  still  breathing  the 
last  absolution,  when  two  successive  blows 
added  him  to  the  number  of  the  blest. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  F. 
Jogues  afterwards  learned.  He  spent  a 
long  time  each  day  in  prayer,  which  from 
its  unusualness  excited  the  suspicion  of 
the  Indians,  and  having  made  several 
days  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  forehead 
of  a boy  in  the  cabin,  the  child’s  grand- 
father, who  had  been  told  by  the  Dutch 
that  it  was  a foolish  sign,  and  supposed 
it  might  injure  the  boy,  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death. 

Rene  Goupil  was  a physician,  and  had 
acquired  a reputation  for  skill  and  care. 
His  devotion,  however,  led  him  to  em- 
brace the  humble  station  of  a lay  brother 
in  the  Society  of  Jesus : he  entered  the 
novitiate  at  Rouen  and  spent  some  months 
there,  but  sought  the  Huron  mission  that 
he  might  serve  the  Christians  in  that 
country  by  his  medical  knowledge.  He 
had  not  ended  his  novitiate  at  his  death, 
but  made  the  vows  to  F.  Jogues  a few 
days  before  his  death,  and  gave  himself 
entirely  up  to  the  society  as  far  as  he  was 
able.  He  received  his  crown  in  the  35ih 
year  of  his  age,  on  the  29th  of  September, 
10^12,^  at  the  frontier  village  of  the  Mo- 
hawks. **  He  had  the  purity  of  an  angel,” 
says  F.  Jogues,  and  was  a man  of  sin- 
gular simplicity,  innocence  of  life,  and 
patience  in  adversity;  entirely  resigned 
to  God  and  to  bis.  holy  will.”  F.  Jogues 
exclaims;  **  I love  and  venerate  him  not 
only  as  a brother  but  as  a martyr,  not  only 
to  obedience,  but.  also,  to  the  faith  and  to 
the  cross.” 
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After  the  martyrdom  of  his  most  loving 
friend^  the  father  was  favored  with  visions, 
m which  God  vouchsafed  to  declare  to  his 
servant  that  he  too  was  to  obtain  the 
crown : but  that  some  time  would  elapse 
before  it  was  granted;  and  that  before 
being  united  to  Rene  again  he  was  to 
visit  the  civilized  world.  His  path  was 
to  be  that  of  the  cross,  but  sweet  consola- 
tion would  be  given  to  bear  him  up  even 
to  the  end.  An  account  of  these  was 
written  by  F.  Jogues  in  France  at  the 
command  of  his  superiors,  and  is  extant. 

He  was  next  given  to  the  medicine  man 
who  had  cut  off  his  thumb,  and  who  was 
a bitter  enemy  of  the  French  and  Hurons. 
All  now  thought  his  death  at  hand,  and 
some  of  the  Mohawks  who  had  given  him 
articles  of  clothing  now  demanded  them 
back  lest  they  should  be  lust  by  his  death. 
He  was  threatened  with  the  tomahawk 
two  or  three  times  that  day : but  his 
own  danger  did  not  affect  him  as  much 
as  grief  for  the  death  of  his  friend  and  a 
desire  to  follow  him,  and  the  next  day  at 
the  peril  of  his  life  he  set  out  to  find  his 
body  and  bury  it. 

When  Rene  was  dead  they  tied  a rope 
around  his  neck,  and  dragged  his  body 
through  the  village  and  threw  it  into 
a torrent  some  distance  off.  F.  Jogues’ 
former  owner,  who  had  treated  him  with 
some  kindness,  met  him  and  endeavored 
to  dissuade  him,  but  failing  sent  a young 
man  with  him.  They  found  the  body,  but 
Jogues  determined  to  return  alone  to 
bury  it,  that  the  grave  might  not  be 
known,  and  covering  up  the  body  left  it. 
An  attempt  on  his  own  life  that  day  pre- 
vented his  return ; the  next  day  taking  a 
spade  he  proceeded  to  the  place : from  the 
mountain’s  top  to  its  base,  through  every 
part  of  the  stream  he  went  in  search  of 
the  body;  but  they  had  taken  it  away. 
Mingling  his  sighs  with  the  wind,  and 
his  tears  with  the  torrent,  he  chaunted  the 
psalms  selected  by  the  church  for  the 
funeral  service.  When  winter  was  over 
he  found  his  bones,  which  he  collected 
and  kissing  reverently  committed  to  the 


earth,  that  if  ever  God  led  him  to  a Chris- 
tian land  he  might  bear  them  thither. 

To  return  to  F.  Jogues ; he  had  now 
been  two  months  in  their  hands  in  daily 
peril  of  his  life : on  one  occasion  Goupil’s 
murderer  was  sent  for  to  strike  the  fatal 
blow:  twice  did  a tnadman,  irritated  be- 
cause the  father  was  unwilling  to  give 
him  a mat  which  was  his  only  covering, 
seek  his  life:  and  he  was  at  one  time 
about  to  be  immolated  on  the  death  of  a 
chief.  These  dangers  caused  him  to  put 
his  whole  confidence  in  God ; a refuge  in 
his  tribulation  he  found  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  only  book  he  had,  and 
a wooden  cross  which  he  had  made. 

About  the  middle  of  October  the  tribe 
went  to  hunt  deer ; this  was  a season  of  re- 
laxation for  them,  of  toil  to  the  good  father 
who  accompanied  them.  He  had  now 
begun  to  learn  the  language,  and  mindful 
of  his  priestly  office  began  to  preach  to 
them  of  the  worship  of  one  true  God,  of 
his  commandments,  heaven,  hell,  and  the 
other  mysteries  of  our  faith  : they  some- 
times listened  but  he  made  no  change  in 
their  hearts. 

In  hunting,  fishing,  war  or  sickness, 
when  any  thing  went  amiss,  the  oldest 
man  in  the  house,  or  village,  taking  some 
meat  or  other  article  of  food  which  con- 
stituted their  meal,  invoking  their  god 
Areskoui,  addressed  him  thus : “ Demon 
Areskoui,  lo,  we  offer  thee  this  meat,  and 
of  it  prepare  this  feast  for  thee,  that  thou 
mayest  eat  it  and  show  us  where  the  deer 
are : and  lead  them  to  our  traps : that  we 
may  again  see  the  summer  sky,  again 
taste  the  ripe  fruit,  and  agaiu  pursue 
the  deer:”  varying  according  to  their 
desires. 

When  F.  Jogues  heard  this  for  the  first 
time,  he  determined  never  to  tase  the  food 
thus  offered,  this  they  looked  upon  as  an 
insult  to  their  god,  and  would  give  him 
no  other.  He  therefore  was  nearly  starved 
to  death,  living  on  any  thing  he  could  get. 
He  went  each  morning  to  a neighboring 
hill,  and  kneeling  before  a large  tree,  from 
which  he  had  stripped  the  bark  in  the 
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form  of  a cross,  he  spent  almost  the  whole 
day,  after  he  had  cut  wood  enough  to  last 
the  party  a day  and  a night ; for  this  was 
the  labor  assigned  to  him.  Here  the  only 
adorer  of  the  one,  true  God  in  those  Yast 
solitudes,  he  read  the  Following  of  Christ, 
which  had  been  added  to  his  little  library, 
he  meditated  and  prayed ; till  discovering 
his  retreat  the  Indians,  fearful  of  sorcery, 
destroyed  the  cross  and  treated  him  with 
great  cruelty ; he  had  however  the  happi- 
ness to  pass  in  these  sweet  exercises,  dear 
to  him,  though  exposed  to  the  cold  and 
the  storm,  no  less  than  forty  days. 

He  was  often  tempted  amid  the  pangs 


caused  by  the  cold  and  hunger  to  eat  the 
food  oflered,  but  triumphed  by  the  grace 
of  God,  which  supported  him  in  every 
tribulation. 

As  the  Indians  were  not  very  successful 
in  their  hunting,  they  attributed  all  to  him, 
and  used  every  effort  to  increase  his  suf- 
ferings : he  had  but  one  scanty  garment, 
and  the  ground  was  his  bed,  and  even  in 
the  coldest  night  of  winter  no  covering 
was  given  to  him,  so  that  his  whole  body 
was  chapped.  He  heard,  to  add  to  bis 
torture,  that  Cousture  had  been  cruelly 
put  to  death,  and  that  death  awaited  him 
on  his  return. 


To  be  continued. 


(Selected.) 

JANUA  COELI. 

Gate  of  immortal  bliss,— > 

Whose  sweet  celestial  ray 

Comes  shining  o’er  the  vast  abyss, 

That  severs  night  from  day  \ 

My  soul  unfolds  her  wings 
To  soar  aloft  to  thee,— 

And  far  removM  from  earthly  things, 
Adores  thy  mystery. 

The  prophet  saw  that  fane 
Of  heavenly  beauty  fair. 

Where  Deity  itself  would  deign 
To  find  a dwelling  there : 

One  portal  stood  alone. 

Of  peerless  pearl  its  frame : 

There  would  the  Lord  ascend  his  throne, 
And  Mary  was  its  name. 

All  hail,  thou  matchless  maid ! 

An  entrance  make  for  me, — 

Where  He  in  glory  is  display’d 
Who  came  to  us  through  thee. 

By  all,  and  more  than  mothers  know 
In  their  maternal  state, — 

By  all  thy  vigils,  tears,  and  woe, 

Thyself  immaculate ; 

Thou  Virgin  Queen  of  earth  and  heaven, 
Present  me  to  thy  Son, — 

That  every  sin  may  be  forgiven. 

And  a fresh  trophy  won. 
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MISSION  OF  RED  RIVER. 


iMter  qf  the  Rev.  Mr.  BtUtcovri  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  lAtrae^  Bishop  of  Dubuque. 


Pkubdia,  Jkim  10,  1848. 

MonseigtieuTy 

FNCE  my  departure 
from  Dubuque,  I have 
had  DO  opportunity  of 
writing  to  you,  ex- 
cept from  St.  Paul’s, 
where  I was  very 
much  pressed  for  time. 
I left  this  place,  on  my 
way  to  Red  river,  with 
a Canadian  joiner; 
but  afterone  day’s  tra- 
vel one  of  our  horses 
was  so  seriously  in- 
jured by  a blow  from 
another  horse,  ^hat  I 
was  obliged  to  send 
back  the  Canadian 
and  his  family  to^  St. 
Paul’s.  The  loss  of  their  company,  hoXv- 
ever,  was  compensated  by  that  of  two 
half-breeds,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Red  river,  and  were  to  return  without 
delay.  We  proceeded  happily  on  our 
journey  as  far  as  the  crossing  of  the  river 
of  Red  Lake ; but,  finding  that  the  stream 
had  overrun  its  banks  in  ^consequence  of 
the  heavy  rains,  we  were  compelled  to 
construct  canoes  of  tarpawling  for  the 
transportation  of  our  baggage,  and  to 
make  a raft  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
wagons,  harness,  and  other  effects.  But 
such  was  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  that 
the  men  who  had  charge  of  the  raft,  per- 
ceiving that  they  could  not  conduct  it 
safely  to  the  shore,  abandoned  the  whole 
concern,  and  reached  the  opposite  bank 
by  swimming.  On  this  occasion  I lost 
upwards  of  fifty  dollars,  besides  the  ex- 
pense incurred  by  sending  for  the  effects 


which  had  been  saved,  and  which  the 
loss  of  our  vehicles  had  prevented  us  from 
bringing  with  us.  Fortunately,  we  ex- 
perienced no  other  disaster,  although  the 
crossings,  at  all  the  other  rivers,  as  far  as 
Pembina,  were  as  difficult  as  that  to  which 
I have  just  alluded. 

The  news  of  my  design  to  establish  a 
mission  in  this  place  having  preceded  me, 
a large  number  of  metis  or  half-breeds 
had  collected  together,  and  on  my  arrival  re- 
ceived me  with  an  indescribable  joy.  Hav- 
ing left  behind  me  at  the  river  of  the  Red 
Lake,  as  already  stated,  the  requisites  for 
celebrating  mass,  I immediately  set  out 
for  the  mission  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  Assini- 
boin  river,  to  get  the  articles  which  I le(^ 
there  last  autumn.  On  the  6th  of  June, 
the  feast-day  of  the  bishop  of  Juliopolis, 

I happened  to  be  at  his  residence,  and  I 
stated  to  him  that  Pembina  was  likely  to 
become  an  important  post  for  the  interests 
of  religion : that  it  would  be  easy  from 
this  point  to  evangelize  the  surrounding 
nations,  and  that  a number  of  missionaries 
might  find  here  a wide  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  zeal.  He  seems  to  be  much 
pleased  with  the  idea  of  this  missionary 
station.  A numerous  baud  of  Sauteux 
were  now  waiting  for  me;  and  you  would 
have  supposed,  from  the  reception  they 
gave  me,  that  they  were  Christians : but 
they  are  all  infidels,  and  emigrants  from 
the  Red  Lake.  I was  acquainted  with 
them,  and  they  were  much  attached  to 
me;  but,  having  no  jurisdiction  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  I have 
never  undertaken  to  instruct  them  on  re- 
ligious matters. 

There  is  at  this  place  a population  of 
nearly  five  hundred  souls,  and  before  next 
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autumn  it  will  be  upwards  of  one  thousand. 
I rejoice  in  being  located  here : for  I have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  God  will  deign 
to  make  use  even  of  so  feeble  an  instru- 
ment as  myself  for  the  glory  of  his  name. 
The  language  spoken  here  is  the  Sauteux. 
Some  indeed  understand  French,  but  the 
Sauteux  is  universally  used.  I intend  to 
establish  a school,  in  which  both  lan- 
guages will  be  taught,  together  with  the 
catechism.  Measures  will  be  taken  also 
for  the  erection  of  a chapel.  As  a tem- 
porary affair,  we  are  about  putting  up  a 
shed,  made  of  the  bark  of  trees. 

O!  how  I wish  that  those  good  people 
of  Paris  and  Lyons,  who  so  often  and  so 
generously  devote  their  means  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  faith,  could  witness  the 
happiness  which  these  poor  creatures 
around  me  experience  in  having  a priest 
residing  among  them!  How  rejoiced 
would  they  be  at  the  prospect  of  the  good 
which  their  charities  might  accomplish, 
if  they  would  only  appropriate  a small 
portion  of  them  to  this  distant  mission ! 
The  little  which  I can  command  for  this 
important  object,  was  contributed  by  some 
generous  Canadians,  who  performed  this 
good  work  in  addition  to  their  annual 
subscriptions  for  the  propagation  of  the 
faith  in  their  own  country.  But  I cannot 
calculate  upon  a continuance  of  this  ex- 
traordinary aid.  The  presence  among 
them  of  a missionary,  their  fellow  coun- 
tryman, who  related  to  them  his  labors 
among  the  savage  tribes,  must  of  course 
have  awakened  their  sympathy  and  en- 
listed their  liberality ; but  on  this  I cannot 
always  depend.  At  the  same  time,  as 
every  thing  has  to  be  created  here,  the 
expenses  are  enormous,  besides  the  neces- 


sity of  tranaporting  every  thing  in  carta, 
for  a diatance  of  six  hundred  miles,  and 
over  a desert  which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
traverse.  Have  the  goodness.  Monseig- 
neur, to  use  your  influence  with  the 
Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  ffiith, 
that  they  may  turn  their  attention  to  this 
portion  of  your  flock.  Next  year  1 shall 
have  the  assistance  of  two  priests,  whom 
I selected  among  the  clergy  of  Montreal, 
and  1 flatter  myself  that  your  dioceas  will 
possess  in  them  two  generous  apostks. 
I shall  probably  locate  them  among  tbe 
Mandans,  to  whom  I intend  to  write  by 
an  early  opportunity.  I have  already 
notified  these  Indians,  that  the  period  of 
their  happiness  was  drawing  near.  It 
afforded  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that 
they  had  concluded  a peace  with  the 
neighboring  nations.  The  way  seems  to 
be  opening  for  the  instruction  of  this  peo- 
ple. Eternal  thanks  to  the  supreme  Sh^ 
herd,  who  thus  deigns  to  bring  all  these 
tribes  into  his  fold ! I will  report  to  you 
whatever  success  may  attend  my  efforts 
in  this  new  field  of  labor.  Your  solicitude 
for  the  salvation  of  these  Indian  nations, 
makes  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  commend 
to  yout  kind  attention  either  them  or  their 
poot  missionary. 

Your  devoted  priest, 

G.  S.  Bellecouet. 

P.  S.  Have  the  goodness.  Monseigneur, 
to  furnish  me  as  soon  as  possible  with  the 
most  ample  faculties.  It  would  be  well 
also  to  obtain  for  me  powers  from  the 
bishop  of  Milwaukie,  in  case  I should 
need  them.  These  faculties,  with  such  as 
1 have  received  from  the  bishop  of  Julio- 
polis,  would  enable  me  to  exert,  without 
any  restriction,  my  feeble  capabiliu'es. 
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Read  before  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  Jtm,  Sth,  1846,  by  B,  U,  Campbell,  Esq. 


LTHOUGH  no  his- 
torian of  Maryland 
has  recorded  ihe  ef- 
forts of  the  early 
settlers  to  convert 
the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants of  our  state  to 
Christianity,  this  so- 
ciety possesses  inter- 
esting documents,  of 
undoubted  authen- 
ticity, which  prove 
that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the 
colony,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  after,  the 
most  zealous  and 
successful  exertions 
were  made  in  this  pious  enterprize. 

The  interesting  history  of  the  voyage 
and  landing  of  the  6rst  settlers,  and  the 
description  of  the  country  and  its  native 
inhabitants^  were  written  in  Latin  by  one 
of  the  missionaries  who  accompanied  the 
colonists  in  the  ship  Ark  in  1633-4.  This 
rare  historical  document  was  addressed  to 
the  superior  of  the  Jesuits  within  a month 
after  the  arrival  of  our  pilgrims.  The 
original  was  found  among  the  archives  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  at  Rome,  by  the  late 
Rev.  Wm.  McSherry,  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia; who  transcribed  it,  together  with 
extracts  from  various  annual  letters, 
written  by  the  missionaries  in  Maryland, 
in  subsequent  years,  to  the  superior  of 
their  society.  It  is  to  similar  letters  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  interesting  work 
80  well  known  by  the  title  of  “ Lettres 
edijumles  et  curieuses.**  Our  society  is 
indebted  to  Georgetown  college  for  copies 
of  the  documents  found  in  Rome  by  Rev. 
Mr.  McSherry. 

VoL.  VII.— No.  10.  48 


Although  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the 
first  tract — the  “ Narrative  op  the  Voy- 
age”— is  not  mentioned,  I think  it  will 
appear,  in  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks, 
that  Rev’d  Andrew  White  was  the  au- 
thor. From  these  MSS.  most  of  the 
matter  for  this  essay  has  been  culled  ; but 
the  biographical  sketches,  as  well  as  the 
conteraporane^)us  history,  have  been  col- 
lected from  various  reliable  sources — 
which  are  quoted  in  the  notes. 

With  the  first  colonists  of  Maryland, 
came  two  Jesuit  priests.  Fathers  Andrew 
White  and  John  Altham ; and  two  lay 
brothers,  or  temporal  coadjutors,  as  they 
are  designated,  of  the  same  society,  whose 
names  were  John  Knowles  and  Thomas 
Gervase. 

Father  White  was  bom  in  London, 
about  the  year  1579.  As,  by  the  laws  in 
force  at  that  period.  Catholics  were  denied 
the  advantage  of  education  in  their  own 
religion  in  England,  he  was  educated  at 
the  English  college  at  Doway;  in  Flan- 
ders ; at  which  place,  he  probably  received 
ordination.  He  was  a secular  priest,  and 
returned  to  England  very  soon  after  being 
qualified  for  the  ministry ; for,  we  find  his 
name  in  a list  of  forty-seven  priests,  who, 
in  1606,  “were,  from  different  prisons, 
sent  into  perpetual  banishment.”* 

In  the  following  year,  he  applied  for 
admission  into  the  society  of  Jesus,  per- 
formed a novitiate  of  two  years,  at  Lou- 
vain, and  again  returned  to  England, 
where  he  labored  as  a missionary  for  a 
few  years.t  As  the  penalty  was  death, 
to  a priest  who  returned  to  England  after 
banishment,  his  life  was  constantly  in 

* Challoner’t  Merooirf,  vol.  ii,  p.  14.  Phila- 
delphia edition. 

t Hiatoria  Anglo  Bavara,  S.  J. 
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danger  in  that  country.  He  was  there- 
fore recalled  to  the  continent,  and  sent  to 
Spain  as  a tutor  to  English  Catholic  stu- 
dents, who  received  in  two  or  three  Eng- 
lish seminaries  in  that  country,  an  educa- 
tion to  qualify  them  for  the  sacred  ministry 
in  England.  While  in  Spain,  he  filled 
the  professorships  of  Scripture,  scholastic 
theology,  and  Hebrew.  He  afterwards 
taught  divinity — firstat  Louvain,  and  then 
at  Liege,  in  Belgium.  He  is  described 
as  **  a man  of  transcendant  talents.”* 

Application  having  been  made  by  Lord 
Baltimore,  to  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits, 
for  clergymen  to  attend  the  Catholic 
planters  and  settlers,  and  convert  the  na- 
tive Indians”  in  Maryland,  Oliver  says, 
**  the  design  was  approved,  and  Father 
Andrew  White  was  directed  to  prepare 
for  that  mission.  Like  a giant,  he  exulted 
to  run  his  course;  he  arrived  safely  in 
March,  1634;  and  his  successful  zeal 
entitled  him  to  the  glorious  title  of  the 
“ Apostle  of  Maryland. ”t 

Of  the  early  life  of  Father  Altham,  we 
have  no  particulars.  Some  account  of 
his  meritorious  labors,  and  of  his  death 
in  Maryland,  will  constitute  a portion  of 
this  essay.  Before  the  site  for  the  new 
colony  had  been  determined  on.  Father 
Altham  accompanied  Governor  Calvert 
in  his  voyage  of  exploration  of  the  Poto- 
mac river,  and  visited  with  him  the  great 
chief  of  Piscataway,  who  is  represented 
as  superior  to  the  other  chiefs,  and  is 
sometimes  styled  emperor.  The  governor 
and  his  exploring  party  first  landed  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  river,  at  Potomac- 
town,t  where  the  natives  received  them 
kindly.  Here  Father  Altham  explained 
to  them  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion  by  means  of  an  interpreter— one 
of  the  settlers  of  Virginia.  This  fact, 
which  is  explicitly  stated  in  our  MS.,  is 
thus  mentioned  in  that  very  rare  book, 

* Collect  ionn  towards  illastrating  the  biography 
of  the  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  members,  S.  J., 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver,  p.  222.  London,  1845. 

+ Ibidem. 

i New  Marlborough,  or  Marlboro’  point,  near 
Potomac  creek. 


"A  Relation  of  Maryland,”  printed  in 
London,  in  1635.  The  governor  and  bis 
party  having  landed  ‘‘at  Patowmec-town, 
where,  the  werowance  being  a child,  Ar- 
chihau,  his  uncle,  (who  governed  him  and 
his  country  for  him),  gave  all  the  company 
good  welcome;  and  one  of  the  company 
having  entered  into  a little  discourse  with 
him  touching  the  errors  of  their  religion,  he 
seemed  well  pleased  therewith,  and  at  his 
going  away,  desired  him  to  return  again', 
saying  he  should  live  with  him,  and  his 
men  should  hunt  for  him,  and  he  would 
divide  all  with  him.”  Crossing  the  river, 
the  governor  and  his  party  ascended  the 
Potomac  and  landed  at  Piscataway,  where 
they  treated  with  the  emperor  about  set- 
tling in  his  country.  After  this  they 
returned  to  their  companions  at  St.  Cle- 
ment’s island ; and,  the  site  being  deter- 
mined on,  they  founded  the  city  of  Sl 
Mary’s,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  now 
called  by  that  name.  The  two  priests 
obtained,  by  the  consent  of  its  owner,  one 
of  the  Indian  huts  or  wigwams  for  their 
own  use;  and,  having  fitted  it  up  in 
the  most  becoming  manner  their  circum- 
stances allowed,  they  called  it  the 
Chapel  in  Maryland,*^  Here  they  imme- 
diately applied  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  Indian  language,  in  which  they  found 
the  difficulties  much  increased  by  the 
number  of  dialects  used  among  the  dif- 
ferent tribes.* 

The  virtuous  conduct  and  gentle  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Indians,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Sl  Mary’s,  encouraged  the 
missionaries  to  entertain  hopes  of  the  con- 
version of  the  natives  generally  to  Chris- 
tianity. But,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
colony,  obstacles  to  their  pious  design 
were  thrown  in  the  way,  which  prevented 
them  from  extending  their  visits  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  settlement.  It  was  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1635  that  Captain 
Claiborne — whose  name  and  exploits  are 
so  familiar  to  the  students  of  the  early 
history  of  Maryland — succeeded  in  excit- 
ing the  suspicions  of  the  Indians  against 

* Capt.  SmiUi  remarks  the  same  dUBeahy. 
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the  Maryland  (olonists  generally,  and  pre- 
judices against  their  religion  in  particular.* 
Apprehensive  of  hostilities  from  the  na- 
tives, our  colonists  confined  themselves  to 
St.  Mary ’s  until  the  good  will  of  the  Indians 
was  restored.  A third  priest  arrived  from 
Europe  in  1635,  at  which  period  the  mis- 
sionaries declare  in  their  letters  that — 

**  But  little  can  be  said  of  this  mission, 
which  has  been  but  lately  commenced. 
On  account  of  the  numerous  difficulties 
which  have  occurred,  the  fruits,  as  yet, 
are  scarcely  appreciable,  especially  among 
the  savages,  with  whose  language  we  are 
slowly  becoming  acquainted.  Five  com- 
panions are  here  employed,  three  priests 
and  two  lay  brothers,  who  joyfully  sustain 
their  present  labors  in  the  hopes  of  future 
success.” 

In  the  year  1636  there  were  four  priests 
and  one  temporal  coadjutor  on  the  Mary- 
land mission.  Among  our  extracts,  from 
the  annual  letters,  we  have  none  for  the 
year  1637 ; and  consequently  have  no 
account  of  the  arrival  of  any  missionaries 
from  1636  to  1638.  Tradition  says  that  a 
priest  named  Thomas  Copley  was  one  of 
the  first  missionaries  in  Maryland.  Some 
old  records,  in  the  possession  of  the  Je- 
suits in  this  state,  mention  his  name;  and 
in  an  ancient  MS.  book,  at  the  novitiate  in 
Frederick,  the  following  is  the  first  entry  : 

“ Caldio^is  P(UrumAnglorum,^e.,  Pater 
White  Andreas,  primus  Marylandiae  Mis- 
sionarixis  advenit  hue  circa  1630,  ante  Dorni- 
num  BaUinxori:  Sacellum  extrvxit  in  White- 
neck,  at  non  hahehat  domum.  Obiit  in  An- 
glia, 27th  Sept. , 1 655.  Vide  Tanner  Confess. 
Soc.  pag.  803  et  Fasti  Soc.  in  hone  diem. 

P.  Starkey, 

P.  Copley, 

P.  Ferret, 

P.  Pulton.” 

As  the  period  given  in  the  above  cata- 
logue for  the  arrival  of  Father  White — 
“ ctrcrt  1630 — ” is  not  definite,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  entry  cannot  be  relied  on  for 
precision  as  to  date.  But  it  is  probably 

♦ Oldmixon’s  Brit.  Emp.,  vol.  i,  p.  328,  Boz- 
man  U,  p.  32. 


correct  in  the  names  of  missionaries  serv- 
ing in  Maryland  in  the  early  years  of  the 
colony.  By  the  state  records  at  Annapo- 
lis, it  appears  that  a gentleman,  named 
Thomas  Copley,  arrived  in  Maryland, 
and  precisely  in  that  year  of  which  we 
have  no  missionaries’  letters.  In  the  old- 
est book  in  the  land  office  I find  the  fol- 
lowing entry:  “Thomas  Copley,  Esq. 
demandeth  4000  acres  of  land,  due  by 
conditions  of  plantation,  for  transporting 
into  the  province,  himself  and  twenty  able 
men  at  his  own  charge,  to  plant  and  in- 
habit, in  the  year  1637.”  Liber  JVb.  t, 
folio  25.  It  is  no  objection  to  his  identity 
with  the  missionary  of  that  name,  that 
the  record  calls  him  **  Esquire  p*  for,  it 
would  not  have  been  safe  at  that  period 
openly  to  recognize  a Catholic  priest  by 
the  title  of  iJcuererwf,”  and  in  the  state 
records  we  find  a prudent  caution  i» 
this  respect,  to  avoid  any  public,  or  ap^ 
parent  disregard  of  the  penal  laws  then 
in  force  in  the  mother  country  against 
Catholic  priests,  and  Jesuits  in  particular. 
In  another  book,  in  the  same  office,  Mr. 
Copley’s  name  appears  in  connection  with 
the  names  of  Fathers  White  and  Altham. 
This  interesting  record  is  in  Liber  2,  fol. 
18  and  20,  and  is  stated  to  be  the  “ pro- 
ceedings of  the  first  assembly  held  at  St. 
Mary’s,  25th  and  26ih  January,  1637.” 
After  the  record  of  the  members’  names, 
the  following  are  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings: 

“ After,  were  summoned  to  appear,  by 
virtue  of  writs  to  them  directed,  Mr. 
Thomas  Copley,  Esq.,  of  St.  Mary’s  hun- 
dred, Mr.  Andrew  White,  Mr.  John 
Altham,  Gent,  of  the  same  hundred.  Ro- 
bert Clerke,  gent,  appeared  and  made 
answer,  that  they  desired  to  be  excused 
from  giving  voices  in  this  assembly,  and 
was  admitted.”  In  another  place,  Robert 
Clerke  is  designated  as  “ servant  to  Mr. 
Copley.”  A proof  that  Mr.  Copley  was 
a Jesuit  priest,  and  engaged  on  missionary 
duty  in  Maryland,  is  found  in  this  original 
letter,  written  in  Liege,  in  1640,  by  Ro- 
bert Gray,  a lay  brother  of  the  English 
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proYiDce,  S.  J.,  who  was  then  applying 
to  the  superior  to  he  sent  to  Maryland. 
The  portion  of  the  letter  which  refers  to 
the  subject  is  as  follows : **  ReTerend  Fa> 
iher;  your  reverence  gave  us  to  under- 
stand the  last  night,  what  desires  those 
first  fathers  of  ours  which  was  sent  in 
Maryland  mission  hath  of  supplyes.  I 
make  bould  in  ail  submission  to  tell  you 
what  promise  1 made  to  Father  Copley  at 
his  going,  that  after  the  death  df  Father 
Blount,*  if  1 lived  after  him,  I would  come 
to  him  in  Maryland,  provided  1 might  be 
admitted.’^ 

By  the  above  extracts  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  first  assembly,  it  would  appear 
that  the  three  priests.  Fathers  White,  Al- 
tham,  and  Copley,  had  been  summoned 
as  members  of  the  legislature,  but  that 
they  were  so  unambitious  of  political 
power  as  to  decline  taking  any  part  in 
public  afiairs.  Our  MSS.  of  1638  men- 
tion the  death  of  a priest  and  of  a lay 
brother.  The  former  is  described  as  a 
young  man,  from  whom,  on  account  of 
the  excellent  qualities  of  his  mind  and 
hearty  a great  deal  was  expected.”  His 
name  is  not  given,  but  1 have  no  doubt  he 
was  the  priest  who  arrived  in  1635.  John 
Knowles,  the  companion  of  Fathers  White 
and  Altham,  was  the  lay  brother.f  He 
was  much  regretted  by  his  brethren.  As 
our  extracts  from  the  annual  letters  state 
that  four  priests  were  engaged  on  the 
mission  in  Maryland,  another  must  have 
arrived  from  Europe  that  year.  This 
gentleman,  1 presume,  was  the  Father 
Pulton  mentioned  in  the  Frederick  cata- 
logue before  referred  to.  This  opinion  is 
sustained  by  two  entries  in  the  land  office, 
viz : Liber  I,  fol.  18.  “ Came  into  the 

province  22d  November,  1638,  Mr.  Pulton 
— Mr.  Morley,”  and  in  folio  37,  “ Mr. 
Ferdinando  Pulton  demalfdeth  land,  &.c., 
as  assignee  of  Mr.  Andrew  White,  John 
Allham,”  fitc.  The  Mr.  Morley,  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Mr.  Pulton, 

* He  died  ia  May,  1638,  Oliver,  p.  55. 

t Oliver  faya  he  died  in  Maryland,  on  24Ui 
September,  1^,  p.  127. 


was  probably  Walter  Mo||ey,  a lay  bro- 
ther, of  whom  Oliver  says  : he  died  in 
Maryland,  6th  March,  1641.”* 

The  king  of  the  Patuzents,  whose  name 
was  Mackaqnomen,  had  shown  the  moat 
friendly  disposition  towards  the  Maryland 
colonists  from  their  first  arrival.  And  the 
people  dwelling  upon  the  Patuxent,  have 
been  described  by  Captain  Smith,  as  more 
civil  and  hospitable  than  any  other  Indians 
seen  by  him,  when  he  first  visited  that 
river  in  1608.  It  would  also  appear  by 
his  account,  that  the  Patuxent  country 
was  more  thickly  inhabited  than  any  other 
portion  of  Maryland  which  he  visited. 
The  nations  or  tribes  of  Indians  named 
Acquintanacksuah,  Patuxent,  and  Matta- 
panient,  dwelt  there  in  Smith’s  time. 
Mackaquomen  is  stated  in  our  MSS.  to 
have  been  possessed  of  great  influence 
and  authority  among  the  savages.  It  was, 
therefore,  considered  of  importance  by  our 
missionaries  to  attempt  the  conversion  of 
this  prince  and  the  numerous  people  on 
the  banks  of  the  Patuxent.  With  this 
view  Father  White  took  up  his  residence 
there,  and  employed  himself  diligently 
among  the  Indians  near  the  mouth  of  that 
river.  He  had  succeeded  in  the  conver- 
sion of  only  six  of  these  people,  when 
Governor  Calvert,  discovering  some  indi- 
cations of  hostile  or  unfriendly  feeling,  on 
the  part  of  Mackaquomen  towards  the 
colonists,  recalled  Father  While  to  St. 
Mary’s,  lest  his  life  or  liberty,  should  be 
endangered  among  the  savages,  in  case  of 
war. 

The  annual  letter  of  1638,  after  deplor- 
ing the  death  of  the  priest,  and  a lay  bro- 
ther already  mentioned,  by  the  prevail- 
ing disease  of  the  colony” — with  which 
disease  all  the  priests  had  been  attacked — 
says : “ The  governor  of  the  colony  will 
not  allow  us  to  remain  among  the  savages ; 
not  only  on  account  of  the  prevalent  sick- 
ness, but  also  because  of  the  hostility  of 
the  Indians” — who  were  thought  to  have 
formed  a compact  against  the  settlers — 
**  nevertheless,  we  hope  that  in  a short 
* Colleetiooa,  p.  144. 
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time  one  of  us^  may  succeed  in  getting  a 
footing  among  the  savages.”  Friendly 
relations  having  been  re-established  in  the 
beginning  of  1639/  the  missionaries  im- 
mediately improved  the  favorable  circum- 
stance by  dispersing  themselves  among 
the  Indians,  in  such  places  as  seemed  to 
be  most  favorable  for  the  general  diffusion 
of  Christianity.  The  annual  letter  of  1639 
says : **  Four  priests  and  one  coadjutor 
are  employed  in  this  mission.  Settled  in 
places  widely  distant,  they  thus  hope  to 
acquire  a knowledge  of  each  neighboring 
idiom,  and  consequently  to  spread  more 
widely  the  holy  truths  of  the  Gospel.” 

The  names  of  these  priests  were,  John 
Brock,  who  was  superior  of  the  mission, 
Andrew  While,  John  Altham,  and  Philip 
Fisher.  Of  their  characters  and  the  scenes 
of  their  pious  labors,  the  following  brief 
sketch  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the 
curious  inquirer  into  our  early  history. 

Father  John  Brock,  (whose  real  name 
appears  to  have  been  Morgan),!  took  the 
station  previously  occupied  by  Father 
White,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent 
river,  upon  land  which  had  been  given  to 
the  missionaries  by  the  Indians.  The 
station  was  called  Mattapany,  and  as  the 
land  was  afterwards  relinquished  to  Lord 
Baltimore,  1 ihink  it  is  the  same  on  which 
he  built  bis  mansion,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  PatuxeDt,^  the  ruins  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seen.  At  Mattapany  was  the  store- 
house of  the  mission,  from  which  supplies 
were  furnished  to  the  other  missionary 
stations.  And  during  a scarcity  in  the 
year  1640,  in  consequence  of  a drought 

* Bozman  11,  p.  165. 

t It  often  became  a prudent  precaution  for  the 
English  Jesuits  to  assume  a different  name,  to 
crade  the  penal  laws  against  Jesuit  priests. 
Another  reason  for  assuming  a different  name  is- 
thus  given  by  a modern  English  writer : **  From 
the  time  when  the  Catholic  father  was  made 
liable  to  a 6ne  of  forty  shillings  per  day,  if  he 
employed  any  but  a Protestant  tutor  or  school- 
mnster  to  instruct  his  child,  or  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  if,  for  the  sake  of  Catholic  education,  he 
•ent  his  child  beyond  the  sea,  it  had  grown  into  a 
custom  for  the  young  man,  on  bis  admission  into 
n foreign  seminary,  to  assume  a feigned  name, 
that  he  might  not,  by  the  retention  of  his  real 
name,  bear  testimony  to  the  legal  delinquency  of 
his  parent.*’ 

X Oldmixon,  vol.  i,  p.  337. 


in  the  preceding  year,  the  missionariee^ 
distributed  bread  Co  the  Indians* 

Father  Altham  was  atatioaed  on  Kent 
Island;  which  was  theiA  considered  a 
place  of  great  importance  for  commerce 
with  the  various  tribes,,  who  bad  been 
accustomed  to  resort  thither,,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Maryland  colony,  in  conse- 
quence of  Claiborne  having  made  it  a 
place  of  trade  as  early  as  1631.  In  his 
petition  to  Charles  1,  in  1637-8,  he  stated 
that  by  means  of  hia  settlement  on  this 
island,  and  Palmer^s  Island,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Susquehanna,  he  '^was  in  great 
hopes  to  draw  thither  the  trade  in  beavers 
and  furs  which  the  French  then  wholly 
enjoyed  in  the  grand  lake  cf  Canada.”* 
In  1638  it  had  a population  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  and  sent  two  delegates 
to  the  assembly.  The  Isle  of  Kent,  as  it 
was  then  called,  was  thus  an  admirable 
station  for  a missionary,  on  account  of  its 
opportunities  for  intercourse  with  the  In- 
dians of  various  tribes  who  visited  it,  and 
for  the  facilities  it  afforded  for  making  ex- 
cursions Id  their  villages,  wbioh  were 
generally  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  empty- 
ing into  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Father  Philip  Fisher,  who  arrived  in 
Maryland  probably  two  or  tbreo  years 
later  than  Fathers  White  and  Altham, 
had  charge  of  the  mission  at  St.  Mary’s 
city  in  1639;  further  notice  of  him  will 
occur  hereafter. 

The  king  of  Piscataway,  whose  name 
was  Chilomacon,  had  been  Represented  to 
be  a chief  of  great  power,  who  exercised 
authority  over  several  of  the  neighboring 
chieftains.  Uis  capital,  which  was  called 
Kittamaquodi,  was  probably  at  or  near 
the  present  village  of  Piscataway,  about 
fifteen  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. As  soon  after  bis  recall  from 
Patuxent  as  he  could  be  permitted  to 
leave  St.  Mary’s,  Father  White  deter^ 
mined  to  visit  Kittamaquodi,  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Pis- 
cataway and  neighboriog  Indians,  and 
arrived  there  in  June,  1639.  He  was 
* Bozaan  11,  p.  70. 
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cordially  received  by  the  king,  and  enter- 
tained  by  him  with  great  hospitality. 
Father  White  explained  to  the  king  and 
his  family,  as  well  as  many  of  his  tribe, 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  ; and 
his  instructions  were  received  in  the  most 
grateful  manner.  He  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  Indians  to  dress  with  more 
modesty  than  they  had  used  to  do;  and 
induced  the  king  to  content  himself  with 
one  wife.  The  example  and  instructions 
of  Father  White  produced  in  this  inter- 
esting savage  the  most  favorable  senti- 
ments towards  the  Christian  religion.  In 
reply  to  the  govemer,  who  explained  to 
him  the  advantages  the  Indians  might 
derive  from  trade  with  the  English — he 
said,  he  considered  that  but  slight  gain 
in  comparison  with  the  treasure  received 
from  the  fathers,  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God ; which  knowledge,^’  said  he, 
**  is  now,  and  always  shall  be,  the  chief 
object  of  my  wishes.*'  At  a general 
meeting  of  his  own  tribe,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  several  chiefs,  and  some  English- 
men, he  avowed  his  determination,  and 
that  of  his  family,  to  abjure  their  super- 
stitions and  to  pay  homage  to  Christ; 
declaring  there  was  no  true  God  but  that 
of  the  Christians,  nor  any  other  name  by 
which  the  immortal  soul  could  be  saved 
from  ruin.  Chilomacon  accompanied  Fa- 
ther White  in  a visit  to  St.  Mary’s,  where 
his  conduct  was  exceedingly  edifying. 
And  he  there  solicited  baptism : but  Fa- 
ther White  preferred  to  postpone  the 
sacred  rite  until  his  return  among  his 
own  people,  when  his  family,  and  such 
others  as  were  prepared,  might  unite  with 
him.  The  day  appointed  was  5th  of  July, 
1640,  and  great  preparations  were  made 
for  the  occasion.  Many  respectable  peo- 
ple from  St.  Mary’s,  together  with  the 
governor’s  secretary,  and  Father  Altham 
from  Kent  Island,  assembled  at  Piscata- 
way.  The  following  extracts  from  a letter 
written  by  Father  Brock — (lately  men- 
tioned  as  the  superior  of  the  mission  of 
Maryland,  who  resided  at  Mattapany  on 
the  Patuxent) — appear  in  the  Callwlie 


SpecUUcr,  published  in  London  in  1824. 
As  this  letter  is  entirely  to  our  purpose, 
and  corroborates  the  statements  in  oar 
MSS.,  1 have  copied  all  that  1 find  in  the 
publication. 

Since  my  last  letter,  written  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  year,  it  has  pleased 
Divine  goodness  to  open  the  way  to  the 
conversion  of  many,  1 trust,  thousands  of 
souls,  by  calling  to  the  orthodox  faith,  the 
emperor  or  great  king  of  Piscataway  : for 
he  has  many  kings  subject  to  his  power. 
He  was  baptized  on  5ih  July,  1640.  His 
former  name,  Chilomacon,  was  changed 
into  Charles  on  the  occasion;  and  his 
queen  was  baptized  at  the  same  time  by 
the  name  of  Mary ; with  an  infant  at  the 
breast,  who  was  christened  Aon.  The 
king’s  principal  councillor,  Mosorcoques, 
was  baptized  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
name  of  John ; and  his  infant  son  was 
christened  Robert.  The  ceremonies  were 
performed  in-  the  presence  of  the  gov- 
ernor’s secretary,  and  of  Father  Altham, 
and  of  many  others  of  the  English  colony, 
by  Father  Andrew  White,  at  Piscataway, 
in  a chapel  made  in  the  Indian  fashion, 
of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  erected  expressly 
for  this  occasion.  Very  many  would 
have  followed  the  emperor’s  example, 
and  been  admitted  to  the  sacred  font,  if 
Fathers  White  and  Altham  had  not  been 
attacked  by  sudden  illness,  and  necessi- 
tated, for  the  recovery  of  their  health,  to 
leave  the  country  for  St.  Mary’s  town,  in 
the  English  colony.  There  Father  Al- 
tham departed  this  life  on  the  5th  Novem- 
ber; his  companion  by  frequent  relapses, 
was,  for  some  time,  prevented  from  re- 
suming his  missionary  labors;  but  finding 
himself  somewhat  convalescent,  he  re- 
turned with  me  last  February  to  cultivate 
the  vineyard*  Soon  after  his  arrival  in 
the  country,,  he  suflered  another  relapse, 
and  has  not  yet  recovered  his  strength. 
Considering  his  age  and  infirmities,  1 fear 
he  must  soon  sink  under  his  accumulated 

*■  Elxtrapt  of  a letter,  wriltea  by  Father  Joha 
Brock,  S.  J.,  the  superior  in  Mary laod,  iind  dated 
May  3d,  164|, 
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labors.  He  has  engaged  the  affections 
of  the  natives,  and  possesses  a superior 
knowledge  of  their  language ; several  are 
DOW  instructed  to  receive  baptism,  and 
many  of  the  better  sort  show  themselves 
weU  disposed  towards  the  Christian  faith. 
A few  months  ago  the  king  of  Piscataway 
sent  hut  daughter,  the  heiress  of  his  do* 
minions,  to  St.  Mary’s  town,  to  be  edu* 
cated  amongst  the  English,  and  prepared 
for  baptism.” 

Father  Brock  then  enlarges  on  the  diffi* 
cullies  and  privations  which  the  mission- 
aries had  to  suffer  in  their  apostolical 
career,  but  expresses  the  most  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  protection  of  a kind 
Providence.  He  adds,  in  the  sequel: 

In  whatever  manner  it  shall  please  the 
Divine  Majesty  to  dispose  of  us,  may  his 
will  be  accomplished.  For  my  part,  1 
would  rather,  laboring  in  the  conversion  of 
these  Indians,  expire  on  the  bare  ground. 


deprived  of  all  human  succor,  and  per- 
ishing with  hunger,  than  once  think  of 
abandoning  this  holy  work  of  Gk)d  from 
the  fear  of  want ; God  grant  that  I may 
render  him  some  service : the  rest  I leave 
to  his  providence.  The  king  of  Piscata- 
way has  lately  died  most  piously.  God, 
we  trust,  will  raise  up  other  seed  in  his 
place,  by  means  of  the  neighboring  king, 
Anacosten,  who  has  invited  me,  and  is 
determined  to  be  a Christian.  Several 
others,  in  various  places,  profess  the  same 
desire.  We  have  great  hopes  of  a plenti- 
ful harvest  of  souls,  if  laborers  are  not 
wanting,  that  know  the  language  and 
enjoy  good  health.” 

**  Within  five  weeks  after  this  magna- 
; nimous  sentence,  viz:  5th  June,  1641, 
i Father  Brock  sunk  under  the  accumula- 
j tion  of  fatigues  and  privations,  and  passed 
I to  immortality.”* 

’ ♦ Oliver,  p.  60. 


To  be  contiimed. 


PROTESTANT  EVIDENCE  OF  CATHOLICITY. 


The  following  remarlu  on  the  cheracteriitiee  of  sect,  ore  from  a diseoarse  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nevln,  president  of 
Marshall  college,  and  a minister  of  the  German  reformed  church.  The  Banner  of  the  Okrow,  from  whose  colunma 
we  borrow  these  extracts,  speaks  favorably  of  the  discourse.  **  It  has  impressed  our  mind,”  sajrs  the  editor,  “ with 
high  respect  for  its  author,  as  a thoughtful  observer,  a profound  thinker,  one'^who  has  the  courage  and  indepen- 
dence to  speak  oat  his  honest  thoughts.”  The  .Boniicr  adds  that)  in  publishing  a portion  of  the  discourse,  his  object 
ia  **  to  set  forth  important  truths,  forcibly  expressed.”  AAer  this  preliminary  stateanent,  the  reader  will  be  better 
enabled  to  appreciate  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Nevin  against  the  crime  and  folly  of  private  Judgment,  os  proclaimed 
by  the  reformers. 


HIRD  Aforfc.— With  ibis 
dim  sense  of  what  is  pro- 
perly comprehended  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  is  always 
associated  necessarily  a 
corresponding  wantof  faith 
in  the  church,  as  a retd  supemaiural  con- 
Mution  always  present  in  the  world. 
Antichrist  acknowledges  of  course  the 
existence  of  the  church;  owns  also  its 
divine  origin,  an^  pretends  to  find  ia  it 
the  presence  of  a divine  life.  But  the 
church  thus  allowed,  comes  to  no-  true, 
organically  historical  revelation  in  the 
world’s  life,  as  an  independent,,  abiding 


form  of  human  existence,  continuously 
distinct  from  all  that  the  world  has  been, 
or  still  continues  to  be,  under  any  other 
form.  If  Christ  be  the  principle  of  a 
new  creation,  the  point  in  which  the 
earth  and  heavens  have  been  brought  into 
permanent  living  conjunction  as  never 
before,  it  follows  at  once  plainly  that  the 
church  in  which  is  comprehended  the 
power  of  this  fact,  and  which  for  this  very 
reason  is  declared  to  be  his  body,  the  ful- 
ness of  Him  that;  filleih  all  in  all,  must 
carry  in  itself  a constitution  of  its  own, 
as  really  objective  and  enduring,  to  say 
the  least,  as  the  coarse  of  nature,  on 
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which  as  a basis  it  is  made  supernaturally 
forest  TheancieDi  gnosticism,  however, 
had  no  knowledge  of  any  such  organic, 
historical  church.  Its  associated  Chris- 
tianity was  something  of  a quite  difierent 
nature ; made  up  of  an  election  of  living 
units,  the  pneumatic  order  of  human 
spirits,  each  attracted  for  itself  towards 
Christ,  and  all  uniting  by  aggregation 
only  to  form  the  idea  of  his  kingdom. 
As  the  Saviour  himself  had  no  real  being 
in  the  world,  stood  among  men  only  in 
the  form  of  an  unsubstantial  phantasm, 
or  in  the  show  of  a human  life  which 
was  after  all  but  the  sign  or  symbol  of  his 
invisible  nature,  not  the  very  presence  of 
this  nature  itself ; it  was  not  possible  of 
course  to  attach  any  different  idea  of 
reality  to  the  new  life  which  he  intro- 
duced into  the  world.  The  church  must 
become  as  docetic  and  idealistic  as  her 
imaginary  head. 

And  so  in  the  case  of  all  later  manifes- 
tations of  the  anti-christian  spirit.  With 
the  course  of  time,  we  find  it  consenting 
in  appearance  to  yield  the  first  point ; it 
afiecis  to  believe  and  confess  that  Christ 
did  once  come  in  the  fiesh ; an  event,  far 
ofi*  in  the  dim  distance  of  the  past,  and  in 
this  way  much  as  though  it  belonged  to 
another  world ; but  its  original  character 
is  only  the  more  strongly  asserted,  with 
all  this,  in  the  view  it  continues  to  take 
of  the  church.  Nay,  it  fights  against  the 
idea  of  a real  church,  antichrist  as  it  is, 
as  though  the  honor  of  the  true  historical 
Christ  must  necessarily  be  made  to  suffer 
by  admitting  its  claims.  Out  of  zeal  fop 
what  Christ  once  was  in  the  world,  it 
madly  seeks  to  turn,  his  whole  presence 
in  it  since  into  the  character  of  a mere 
ghostlike  abstraction.  The  church,  in  its- 
estimation,  is  the  form  only  in  which  a 
certain  system  of  thought,,  feeling,  and 
action,  produced  by  the  Gospel;,  is  accus- 
tomed to  make  itself  known,  in  conformity 
with  our  general  social  nature.  In  the  end, 
accordingly,.it  resolves  itself  into  thin  ain 

The  whole  sect  system  shows  here  its 
true  character ; for  it  turns  throughout  on 


the  assumption,  that  Christ  has  no  real 
church  in  this  world ; but  only  an  inTisi- 
ble  spiritual  Christianity,  which  men  are 
at  liberty  to  arrange  and  shape,  by  the 
help  of  the  Bible,  according  to  their  own 
pleasure.  »Schism,  as  such,  has  no  faith  in 
the  holy  Catholic  church ; bolds  the  very 
word  for  popish,  and  the  thing  itself  no 
better  than  empty  wind ; save  as  it  may  be 
taken  to  mean  its  own  figment  of  a church, 
which  exists  objectively  in  the  clouds  only, 
or  at  best  in  the  Bible,  and  subjectively 
in  such  developments  of  piety  as  are  sup- 
posed to  square  properly  with  this  rule. 

Fourth  Mark. — ^This  want  of  faith  in 
the  church,  as  the  presence  of  a real 
divine  life  in  the  world,  reveals  itself  al- 
ways in  a low  view  of  the  mtnuiry  and 
8aerament$,  and  of  Christian  worJiip  gen- 
erally. If  the  church  be  not  the  depositary 
of  supernatural  powers  made  objective 
and  constant  in  the  world  under  this  form, 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined  of  course  that  the 
organs  and  functions  of  the  church  can 
carry  in  them  any  greater  value  or  force. 

It  is  characteristic  of  antichrist  accord- 
ingly, under  all  forms,  to  undervalue  the 
true  idea  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
to  sink  the  character  of  all  church  services 
and  institutions  to  the  level  of  our  com- 
mon human  life ; at  the  very  moment,  it 
may  be,  when  it  is  pretended  to  exalt 
them,  in  another  view,  to  the  highest 
spiritual  dignity.  All  sectarian  Chris- 
tianity, in  particular,  is  clearly  distin- 
guished by  this  mark ; as  any  one  may  see 
from  the  history  of  past  sects,  or  by  consid- 
ering tbe  character  in  which  sects  appear 
in  our  own  time.  They  make  little  ac- 
count of  any  outward  ordination ; because 
it  is  the  spirit  that  qualifies  all  true  minis- 
ters for  the  sacred  office ; and  their  minis- 
try must  be  God-sent,  not  manufactured 
by  man..  The  office  in  this  view,  how- 
ever, comes  to  no  real  union  with  the  man 
on  whom  it  seems  to  rest;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  all  ends  at  last,  for  him- 
self and  for  others  also,  in  the  strength 
which  may  happen  to  belong  to  him  in 
his  simply  natural  capacity  and  state.  The 
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ministiy  is  shorn  thus  of  its  true  diyine 
sanctity,  and  all  ministerial  functions  un- 
dergo a corresponding  degradation. 

The  same  dualistic  view  prevails  also  in 
the  case  of  the  sacraments ; sundering  the 
Tisible  from  the  invisible;  overthrowing 
the  idea  of  sacramental  grace  entirely. 
The  spirit  of  sect  universally  shrinks  from 
the  acknowledgment  of  any  objective  effi- 
cacy, either  in  baptism  or  the  Lord’s 
sapper.  It  finds  an  immense  difficulty  in 
admitting  the  sacraments  to  be  at  all  a 
special  mode  or  form  of  grace,  in  which 
the  divine  force  of  Christianity  is  brought 
near  to  men,  as  something  different  from 
the  exhibition  which  is  made  of  it  in  the 
mere  word ; not  reflecting  that  it  would 
be  equally  difficult,  in  all  probability,  to 
admit  the  presence  of  any  such  special 
divine  force  in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer 
himself,  were  he  now  outwardly  among 
us,  as  in  the  days  of  his  flesh.  Faith  in 
the  sacraments,  and  faith  in  a real  Christ 
who  is  come  in  the  flesh,  go  hand  in  hand 
together.  Sects  clearly  betray  their  ra- 
tionalistic, gnostic  spirit,  by  making  the 
Lord’s  supper  to  be  a simple  sign  or  mo- 
nument, and  denying  all  power  to  holy 
baptism.  Their  sacraments  are  docetic, 
fantastic ; all  spirit,  borrowed  from  the 
region  of  clouds;  only  to  prove  at  last  all 
flesh,  having  no  reality  save  in  the  wor- 
shipper’s brain.  Hence  a tendency,  on 
the  part  of  all  sects,  as  such,  to  set  aside 
the  sacraments  altogether,  or  at  least  to 
change  their  character  into  an  entirely  new 
sense.  The  baptistic  principle,  in  parti- 
cular, may  be  said  to  lie  involved  in  their 
whole  theory  of  religion.  Infant  baptism 
has  no  meaning  for  those,  who  have  lost 
all  faith  in  the  idea  of  sacramental  grace. 

The  true  idea  of  worship  also  will  be 
found  wanting, in  the  same  circumstances, 
to  the  same  extent.  To  be  unsacramen- 
tal,  is  necessarily  to  be  at  the  same  time 
unliturgical.  The  power  of  Christian 
worship  consists  in  this,  that  the  worship- 
pers be  filled  with  the  sense  of  a common 
church  life,  and  present  themselves  in  this 
consciousness  as  a living  sacrifice  to  God. 


Its  whole  conception  requires  that  it  should 
move  in  the  sphere  of  the  objective,  and 
not  fall  over  to  the  sway  of  simply  indi- 
vidual thought  or  feeling.  But  we  all 
know  how  completely  the  spirit  of  sect 
serves  to  reverse  this  law.  Sects  have  no 
sense  for  the  objective  and  liturgical,  in 
worship ; hold  all  this  rather  to  be  at  war 
with  the  idea  of  devotion ; and  aim  ac- 
cordingly, on  principle,  to  clothe  the  en- 
tire service  of  God  as  much  as  possible 
with  just  the  opposite  character.  Their 
hymns,  and  the  tunes  to  which  they  are. 
sung,  their  prayers,  and  of  course  also 
the  whole  tone  of  their  preaching,  bear 
the  same  impress  of  extreme  subjectivity. 
This  is  supposed,  indeed,  to  constitute 
their  highest  excellence  and  worth ; as  it 
seems  to  place  the  worshipper  in  direct 
personal  juxtaposition  with  the  spiritual 
world  itself  and  carries  with  it  oftentimes 
a great  show  of  earnestness  and  life,  in 
its  own  form.  But  the  transition  here 
again  is  most  easy,  nay,  most  necessary, 
as  all  experience  proves,  from  the  region 
of  clouds  downward  to  the  region  of  clods. 
All  sect  worship,  fanatical  and  extrava- 
gan^at  first,  sinks  finally  into  the  dullest 
routine  of  empty  ceremony.  Sects  as 
such,  we  may  say  rather,  have  no  worship 
in  the  only  true  sense  of  the  term : and  can 
hardly  be  said  to  know  at  all  what  worship, 
as  a divine  liturgical  sacrifice,  means. 

Fifth  Mark. — The  anti-chrisiian  spirit 
reveals  itself  still  farther,  in  the  way  of 
contempt  for  all  history  and  authority.  It 
is  not  possible  to  believe  in  a real  church 
at  all,  if  we  do  not  recognize  in  it  the 
continued  presence  of  the  same  divine  life, 
or  new  creation,  that  was  originally  in- 
troduced into  the  world  by  the  incarna- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  character  of 
a supernatural  fact  or  entity,  actually  at 
hand  in  the  world’s  life,  and  as  something 
different  in  this  respect  from  a mere  theory 
or  conception,  the  church  must  exist  as 
the  BODY  of  Christ  objectively  and  per- 
manently, in  the  world,  under  the  form  of 
history : not  here  to  day  and  gone  to- 
morrow; but  always  here,  according  to 
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Christ’s  own  solemn  promise : not  in  the 
way  of  dead,  monotooous  tradition : but  in 
the  way  of  a true  organic  life  process, 
reaching  forward  continually,  through  all 
ages, to  its  full  proper  consummation  at  the 
end  of  the  world.  In  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  then,  the  individual  must  be 
bound  by  the  general,  the  part  by  the 
whole:  not  blindly  or  slavishly,  of  course; 
but  still  in  such  a way,  that  no  rupture 
or  chasm  between  the  two  may  be  en- 
dured, as  though  the  individual  could  be 
true  by  itself,  in  any  original  and  inde- 
pendent form,  apart  from  the  organic 
whole  to  which  it  belongs.  Hence  the 
idea  of  church  authority,  and  sound  eccle- 
siastical tradition.  Faith  in  a real  Christ, 
felt  to  be  always  in  the  church  really  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  will  make  it  im- 
possible for  Christians  to  undervalue  and 
despise  either  the  present  church  or  the 
church  of  past  ages. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  the  sense  of 
such  a new  creation  in  Christ  Jesus,  as 
the  fact  of  the  incarnation  implies,  may 
be  wanting,  this  Catholic  feeling  cannot 
be  expected  of  course  to  prevail.  When 
the  objective  church,  present  or  past,  is 
no  divine  fact  for  faith  (as  in  the  creed,) 
how  should  it  be  expected  to  control  and 
rule  in  any  way  the  particular  Christian 
consciousness  ? The  particular  Christian 
consciousness  in  such  case,  if  Christian 
it  may  still  be  called  at  all,  is  necessarily 
sectarian  and  schismatic — ruptured  from 
the  life  of  the  church  as  a whole.  It 
belongs  accordingly  to  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  sect,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
should  ever  be  thus  a foe  to  all  history 
and  authority.  Sects,  in  proportion  as 
they  art  sectarian,  are  disposed  to  stand 
upon  the  right  of  private  judgment  and 
individual  freedom;  and  entertain,  in  par- 
ticular, a sovereign  contempt  for  the  fa- 
thers,” and  for  church  antiquity  in  every 
shape.* 

♦ It  is  hardlj  necessary  to  say,  that  this  claim 
to  absolute  independence  on  the  part  of  sects,  is 
sheer  pedantic  affectation,  when  all  is  done.  The 
thing  Itself  is  absurd  and  impossible.  It  lies  in 
the  constitution  of  our  nature  itself,  that  indivi- 


Sixih  Mark. — Such  affectation  of  tmlt- 
uidual  freedom  is  itself  again  worthy  of 
being  noticed,  as  a separate  mark  or  fea- 
ture of  antichrist. 

Christianity  proposes,  indeed,  also  to 
make  men  free.  **  God  hath  not  given 
us  the  spirit  of  fear,”  says  the  apostle^ 
“ but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a 
sound  mind.”  Christ  may  be  denomina- 
ted emphatically  the  principle  of  all  free- 
dom; and  religion,  as  derived  from  him, 
is  any  thing  but  a law  of  blind  obedience, 
either  for  the  understanding  or  the  will. 
But  for  this  very  reason,  it  is  not  some- 
thing to  be  produced  or  determined  in  any 
way,  by  the  mind  or  will  of  men  singly 
considered.  Its  form  is  not  that  of  the 
single  reason,  or  of  the  single  will,  as 
such ; it  carries  in  itself  always  a general 
character.  JVfy  reason  can  be  rational  here, 
only  as  it  admits  the  Christian  reality 
under  this  form ; my  will  can  be  free  here, 
only  as  it  freely  consents  to  be  bound  by 
the  objective  life  which  it  is  thus  required 
to  enter.  Christianity  knows  nothing  of 
a purely  subjective  freedom,  in  any  view. 
All  individual  reason,  and  individual  wUI, 

dual  life  and  thought  must  be  bound,  in  tome  wmj, 
by  what  is  general.  If  then  we  refute  to  ac- 
knowledge and  honor  authority  under  iu  legiti- 
mate form,  we  do  not  become  free ; wc  cmly  nc- 
cept  authority  under  some  form  that  is  false.  All 
true  freedom  holds  in  the  bosom  of  true  authority, 
as  all  boudage  begins  where  the  orbit  of  law  ii 
forsaken.  I'o  be  subjective  supremely,  it  to  be 
supremely  weak.  Your  blustering  braggadocio 
is  always  a coward.  The  man  who  is  torever 
bent  on  having  bis  own  way,  is  sure  to  go  forever 
wrong.  Sects  are  always  palpably  oofree,  in 
proportion  as  the  sect  spirit  forms  their  prevailing 
character.  They  disown  antiquity, to  make  room 
for  theirowu  upstart  history  of  yesterday.  They 
refuse  all  reverence  to  the  Catholic  church,  that 
they  may  do  servile  homage  to  some  mitenble 
fragment  of  the  Christian  profession  in  its  atead. 
They  have  their  **  fathers”  too,  and  their  **  tra- 
ditions,” as  all  the  world  knows;  and  none  bow 
down  more  blindly  to  the  spiritual  rule  they  have 
been  pleased  to  set  up  for  themselves,  in  their 
owu  way.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  very  carte  of 
sectarianism,  that  while  it  professes  to  make  men 
free,  it  teaches  them  tobec^e  slaves;  cuts  them 
off  from  the  main  stream  of  Christianity ; earriea 
them  into  a comer;  thrusts  aside  the  church  con- 
sciousness for  the  $ect  consciousness;  oootraeta 
the  horizon  of  their  theological  vision  to  the 
measure  of  its  own  small  canopy,  no  bigger  in 
some  cases  than  a common  umbrella;  and  then 
urges  them.  thu»  bouTtd,  to  look  forth  cootempt- 
uously  on  all  the  rest  of  the  Christian  wcwld, 
with  true  Chinese  vanity,  as  barbarian  and  nnfiree. 
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mttt^  be  bound,  in  order  to  be  either  ra- 
tional or  free.  Authority, therefore,  is  just 
as  necessary  a constituent  of  religion  as 
liberty  itself ; they  are  opposite  poles  only 
of  one  and  the  same  life. 

This,  however,  the  anti-christian  spirit 
can  never  understand  or  allow.  It  is  by 
its  very  nature,  particularistic  and  sub- 
jective. It  finds  the  measure  of  all  truth 
and  right  in  itself,  and  not  in  Christ  or 
the  church.  Christianity  starts,  of  right, 
in  faith;  receives  its  contents  primarily  in 
the  way  of  creed,  as  exhibited  in  the  per- 
son of  Christ;  its  maxim  is,  credo  rU  in- 
telkgamt  I believe  in  order  that  1 may 
understand ; only  as  it  is  first  merged  thus 
in  the  sense  of  the  new  creation  as  a 
divine  present  reality,  may  the  reason  of 
the  individual  subject  be  trusted  at  all,  in 
its  endeavors  to  apprehend  what  this 
creation  means.  But  the  spirit  before  us 
reverses  this  rule.  Plainly  expressed,  its 
maxim  is  inUUigo  tU  credam,  I must  see 
and  know  in  order  that  I may  believe.  It 
makes  itself  the  last  standard  of  truth, 
and  is  prepared  to  acknowledge  Christ, 
only  when  he  is  found  to  suit  its  own 
preconceptions. 

The  pretension  indeed  is  too  monstrous, 
to  be  openly  admitted  in  this  barefaced 
form.  It  is  cloaked  accordingly,  for  the 
most  part,  with  a show  of  subjection  to 
the  authority  of  the  Bible.  Antichrist 
(Matt  IF,  6)  is  ever  ready  to  urge  an  It 
is  written,”  in  favor  of  his  own  cause. 
He  makes  a merit  of  obeying  God,  in  this 
way,  while  he  tramples  under  foot  all 
merely  human  authority.  So  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  sect  mind  universally,  as 
we  all  know,  to  make  a pedantic  parade 
of  its  love  for  the  Bible.  Your  thorough 
sectarian  is  apt  to  rail  out  against  old 
creeds  and  confessions;  he  is  not  to  be 
bound  thus,  by  the  judgment  of  any  man 
or  body  of  men ; others  may  lean  on  such 
human  props;  but  the  simple  Bible  is 
enough  for  him,  and  to  no  other  testimony 
or  law  can  he  consent  to  appeal.  He  will 
not  hear  the  church ; for  that,  he  tells  us, 
is  the  voice  of  man ; but  in  the  Bible,  God 


speaks,  and  he  is  willing  to  give  it  an 
obedient  ear.  He  has  faith  in  the  Bible, 
but  no  faith  in  the  church ; the  fact  of  the 
written  Record,  he  can  embrace  as  truly 
supernatural  and  divine;  but  challenge 
his  homage,  in  the  same  way,  to  the  fact 
of  Christianity  itself,  as  a divine  super- 
natural reality,  subsisting  in  the  life  of  the 
church  through  all  ages,  and  it  is  well  if 
he  do  not  scorn  the  thought  as  no  better 
than  gross  superstition. 

All  this  show  of  respect  for  God’s 
Word  however,  is  of  no  force  whatever 
to  invalidate  what  has  just  now  been  said 
of  the  false  freedom  of  the  spirit  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  only  a plea,  as  already  inti- 
mated, to  excuse  the  arrogant  assumption 
of  superiority  to  all  objective  general 
authority  whatever.  With  all  his  talk  of 
following  the  Bible,  the  sectarian  means 
by  it  simply,  in  the  end,  his  own  sense  of 
what  the  Bible  teaches.  The  Bible  must 
be  interpreted  in  some  way ; in  order  to 
enter  any  living  mind, it  must  pass  through 
a living  medium  of  thought  already  at 
hand;  for  the  undeveloped  soul,  it  can 
have  no  meaning.  An  absolute  immediaU 
use  of  it,  without  all  intervening  prepara- 
tion, is  out  of  the  question.  If  the  me- 
dium at  hand  be  not  the  product  of  edu- 
cation or  traditional  faith,  the  mind  of  the 
church  handed  over  to  the  individual 
subject,  it  will  still  be  there  as  the  parti- 
cular mental  frame  at  least  of  the  subject 
himself,  the  product  it  may  be  in  part  of 
mere  fancy  or  caprice,  but  always  some- 
thing different,  of  course,  from  the  Bible 
itself,  whose  sense  it  is  called  to  explain. 
The  sectarian  then  never  comes  to  the 
Bible,  without  a medium  for  converting 
it  into  thought  and  life!  but  instead  of 
admitting  the  mind  of  the  holy  Catholic 
church  as  it  has  stood  from  the  beginning, 
to  circumfuse  his  private  thinking,  in  a 
free  way,  he  affects  to  have  no  confidence 
in  this  whatever,  and  brings  his  own 
separate  subjectivity  to  the  case,  under 
some  other  form,  as  though  this  were  all 
that  he  needed  to  master  the  glorious 
world- revelation  here  laid  at  his  feet. 
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Nor  does  it  mend  the  matter  at  all,  to 
plead  here  the  promised  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  question  still  returns. 
How  are  we  led  by  the  Spirit  into  all 
truth?  Christianity  is  a whole,  first  in 
Christ  and  then  in  the  church,  which  it 
must  ever  be  fanatical  for  me  to  think  of 
grasping,  as  an  isolated  particle  simply  in 
its  general  life.  This  fanaticism  however 
belongs  to  the  sect  spirit  in  its  very  con- 
stitution. It  will  have  it,  that  both  the 
Bible  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  for  the  indi- 
vidual in  such  a way  as  to  exclude  all 
intermediate  authority.  All  comes  back 
finally  to  the  form  of  mere  individual 
judgment  and  will.  The  Bible  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  against  the  whole  church,  is 
the  plausible  cry ; but  it  comes  always 
to  this  in  the  end  : My  sense  of  the  Bible 
against  the  sense  of  the  whole  world 
besides.  In  riding  the  Bible  with  such 
pedantic  parade,  each  sect  rides  in  fact 
only  its  theological  hobby,  in  the  Bible’s 
name;  while  the  individual  Me  is  arro- 
gantly exalted  (Antichrist)  above  all  that 
is  divine  either  in  the  church  or  Bible,  as 
though  it  were  the  source  of  Christianity 
itself,  and  Christ  could  have  no  being 
objectively  in  this  world,  save  by  its  sove- 
reign permission. 

Srrrnth  Mark, — Another  mark  of  this 
acbismatic  spirit  is  found  in  its  tendency 
to  hyperspiritualism,  Christianity  is  em- 
phatically a spiritual  religion  ; but  it  is  at 
the  same  lime  real,  and  in  this  respect 
conformable  to  the  actual  nature  of  roan. 


It  is  the  spiritual  in  true  union  with  the 
natural,  as  the  necessary  basts  of  ho* 
manity,  and  a necessary  element  also  in 
its  constitution.  Its  Christ  is  one  who 
has  come  in  the  flesh.  Gnosticism  will 
know  only  of  a Christ  who  comes  in  the 
clouds,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  the 
human  brain.  It  claims  to  be  in  this  way 
spiritual,  in  the  highest  degree;  pnen* 
matic,  and  not  physic;  impatient  of  all 
contact  possibly  with  our  common  earthly 
life.  So  through  all  phases ; the  spirit  in 
question  is  always  the  same ; swimming 
in  empyrean  heights,  in  such  way  as  to 
lose  all  substantial  bold  upon  the  earth. 
Rationalism  and  sectarianism  are  both 
alike  at  this  point;  zealous  for  spiritual 
religion  in  apposition  to  areligion  of  forma. 

All  sects  in  particular  boast  of  hmTing 
the  spirit,  as  they  call  it,  in  extraordinary 
measure;  and  aflect  to  be  more  or  less 
independent  of  outward  ordinances  in  this 
way.  They  need,  as  we  have  seen,  no 
outward  historical  church,  no  real  sacra- 
ments, no  objective  worship.  Christianity 
is  for  them  a matter  of  purely  inward  par- 
ticular experience;  a supernatural  il lapse 
of  life  upon  the  single  subject,  with  or 
without  means,  as  God  may  see  fit  All 
is  spiritualistic ; rising  in  this  form  often- 
times to  the  region  of  seeming  inspiration 
or  ranting  frenzy;  but  still  fantastic, 
always  unsubstantial  and  unreal;  with  the 
necessity  of  cooling  down  ultimately  into 
the  form  of  frigid  rationalistic  abstrac- 
tion.” 
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THE  PALLIUM. 


HE  ceremony  of  in- 
vesting the  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Ken  rick)  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Louis, 
with  the  pallium,  took 
place  in  St.  John’s 
cathedral,  Philadel- 
phia, on  Sunday,  the 
third  of  September. 
For  the  information 
of  our  readers  we  will 
explain,  in  a few 
words,  the  nature, 
origin  and  significa- 
tion of  the  pallium. 
It  is  an  ornament 
worn  by  archbishops 
and  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries,  of  such  form  as  to  rest 
upon  the  shoulders  and  to  hang  down  at 
each  extremity  upon  the  breast  and  back. 
It  is  made  of  white  lamb’s  wool,  with 
several  crosses  of  a dark  color  interwoven 
in  it.  Two  white  lambs  are  annually 
blessed  on  the  festival  of  St.  Agnes,  in 
her  church  on  the  Nomentan  road,  and 
are  afterwards  kept  in  some  conventual 
establishment  until  they  are  shorn.  The 
wool  from  these  lambs  furnishes  the  ma- 
terial for  the  palliums,  which  are  laid  over 
the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  during  the  night 
preceding  the  feast  of  that  apostle,  and 
are  hence  considered  emblematic  of  the 
more  extensive  powers  of  the  patriarchal 
and  metropolitical  office. 

The  pallium  appears  to  have  been  in- 
troduced at  an  early  period  of  the  Christian 
era  as  a mark  of  distinction  for  the  higher 
prelates  of  the  church.  It  is  certain  that 
Pope  Symmachus,  who  flourished  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  conferred 
the  pallium  upon  a certain  Theodore, 
VoL.  VII.— No.  10.  49 


and,  from  the  expressions  which  accom- 
pany the  grant  of  this  favdlr,  it  is  manifest 
that  he  acted  in  conformity  with  an  estab- 
lished usage.  In  the  same  century  Vir- 
gilius  gave  the  pallium  to  Auxanius, 
bishop  of  Arles,  and  from  this  period  we 
find  it  usually  sent  to  apostolic  legates, 
and  to  several  archbishops.  Afterwards, 
by  a decree  of  Pope  Zachary  in  the  8ih 
century,  it  became  the  general  law  to 
grant  it  to  all  metropolitans. 

The  sovereign  pontiff,  whose  authority 
extends  over  the  whole  Christian  world, 
alone  has  the  right  of  wearing  the  pallium 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places:  other  bishops 
wear  it,  only  within  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction,  and  on  certain  days  while 
they  officiate  pontifically ; viz.  on  the 
festivals  of  Christmas,  St.  Stephen,  St. 
John,  on  the  Circumcision,  Epiphany, 
Palm  Sunday,  Holy  Thursday,  Holy  Sa- 
turday, Easter  and  the  two  following 
days.  Low  Sunday,  the  Ascension,  Pen- 
tecost, Corpus  Christi,  the  Nativity  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  the  feasts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, the  Purification,  Annunciation,  As- 
sumption and  Nativity  of  the  B.  Virgin, 
All  Saints,  in  the  solemn  dedication  of 
churches,  on  the  principal  feasts  of  the 
metropolitan  church,  in  the  ordination  of 
clergymen,  in  the  consecration  of  bishops 
and  virgins,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
archbishop’s  consecration,  and  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  dedication  of  a church. 

There  are  various  mystical  significa- 
tions of  the  pallium,  the  principal  of  which 
is,  that  it  serves  to  put  the  prelate  in 
mind  of  the  humility,  charity,  and  inno- 
cence which  become  his  station,  and  of 
his  duty  to  seek  after  and  carry  home  on 
his  shoulders  the  strayed  sheep,  in  imita- 
tion of  Christ  the  good  shepherd  and 
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prince  of  pastors.  As  an  official  distinc- 
tion, the  pallium  is  a badge  of  the  spiri- 
tual jurisdiction  which  the  metropolitan 
holds  over  the  churches  of  his  province. 
It  also  represents,  with  still  greater  signi- 
ficance, his  dependence  on  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  who  is  the  primary  source  on 
earth  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  So  far 
does  this  import  of  the  pallium  extend^ 
that  a patriarch,  primate,  or  archbishop 
cannot  exercise  the  functions  of  his  office, 
until  he  has  obtained  it  from  the  holy  see. 
Hence,  although  he  may  have  received 
the  episcopal  consecration,  he  cannot, 
before  his  investment  with  the  pallium, 
assume  the  name  of  patriarch,  primate, 
or  archbishop : neither  can  he  call  a pro- 
vincial council,  consecrate  bishops  or  the 
holy  chrism,  dedicate  churches  or  ordain 
clergymen.  He  may,  however,  commit 
the  performance  of  these  functions  to 
some  other  prelate,  provided  he  delay  not 
to  solicit  the  pallium  from  the  pope,  which 
petition  ought  to  be  made  within  three, 
months  from  the  time  of  his  consecration. 
The  pallium  is  altogether  a personal  and 
local  distinction,  and  for  this  reason  it 
cannot  be  transferred  by  one  prelate  to 
another.  If  an  archbishop  is  removed 
from  his  see  to  some  other  meiropolitical 
church,  he  must  solicit  another  pallium 
from  the  sovereign  pontiff.  When  he 
dies  his  pallium  or  palliums  are  buried 


wkh  him.  By  a particular  favor  of  the 
holy  see,  this  token  of  distinction  is  worn 
by  some  bishops. 

The  ceremony  of  conferring  the  pallium 
is  most  imposing.  After  the  communion, 
during  the  solemn  services  of  the  high 
mass,  the  pallium  is  laid  upon  the  altar, 
and  the  archbishop  elect,  clothed  in  all  the 
pontifical  vestments,  except  the  mitre  and 
gloves,  kneels  before  the  prelate  who  has 
been  commissioned  to  preside  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  prefers  the  customary  oath  of 
fidelity,  after  which  the  presiding  pontiff 
lays  the  pallium  upon  his  shoulders,  ad- 
dressing him  in  the  following  words : 

**  In  honor  of  Almighty  God,  and  the 
Blessed  Mary  ever  virgin,  and  of  the 
holy  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  of  our  lord 
Pope  N.,  of  the  holy  Roman  church,  and 
of  the  church  confided  to  your  care,  we 
deliver  to  you  the  pallium  taken  from  the 
body  of  the  blessed  Peter,  which  confers 
the  plenitude  of  the  pontifical  office,  with 
the  title  of  patriarch  or  archbishop  ; that 
you  may  use  it  within  your  church,  oa 
certain  days  which  are  named  in  the  pri- 
vileges granted  by  the  apostolic  see.  In 
the  name  of  the  Father  *1*,  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Amen.” 

The  archbishop  then  ascends  the  plat- 
form of  the  altar,  and  gives  bis  solemn 
benediction  to  the  people,  which  closes 
the  ceremony. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


DOMESTIC. 

Archdtocess  or  Baltimore.—  Cort/irma^ 
tum.—On  the  27th  of  Auguit,  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  Eccleston  administered  the  sacra- 
ment of  confirmation,  in  St.  Paul’s  church, 
Ellicott’s  Mills,  to  fifteen  persons,  several  of 
whom  were  conveits  to  the  faith.  September 
lOlh,  he  confirmed  seventy  in  the  church  at 
Taneytown.  September  24lh,  he  confirmed 
twenty-eight  persons  at  St.  Augustine’s 
church,  Eikridge  Landing. 

Ordino/mn.— September  2d,  the  Most  Rev. 
Archbishop  held  an  ordination  in  the  chapel 

St.  Mary’s  seminary,  Baltimore,  at  which 


Messrs.  James  Plunket  and  James  Cun- 
ningham were  admitted  to  the  holy  tonsurv ; 
Messrs.  Edgar  P.  Wadhams,  Francis  E.  BojJe, 
Bernard  J.  McManus,  John  McNally,  and 
Edward  J.  O’Brien,  received  the  minor  orders ; 
and  Messrs.  Ed.  Caton  and  Peter  LenihaD,  the 
subdeaconship.  On  the  following  day,  the  two 
last  named  gentlemen  were  promoted  to  tbe 
diaconate. 

Rtctption  and  Profession. — In  the  convent 
of  the  Visitation,  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  on  tbe 
29tb  of  August,  Miss  Teresa  Orfort,  of  George- 
town, D.  C.,  was  admitted  to  the  white  veil, 
her  religious  name  being  Sister  Mary  Rosalia, 
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On  the  same  occasion.  Sister  Anna  Maria 
Snowdon,  and  Sister  Mary  Patricia  Haney, 
made  their  solemn  profession  of  the  three  re- 
ligioos  vows.  The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Eccleston  presided  on  the  occasion. 

On  the  8tb  of  September,  were  admitted  to 
the  white  veil,  in  the  convent  of  the  Visitation, 
Baltimore,  Miss  Sarah  Farren,  of  Philadelphia, 
(Sister  Mary  Regina),  and  Miss  Margaret 
Malone,  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  (Sister  Mary 
Angela).  On  the  same  day  was  admitted  to 
the  holy  profession,  in  the  rank  of  out  sister. 
Miss  Mary  McQuaid,  of  Philadelphia,  (Sister 
Mary  Martina). 

Spiritual  Retreat. — A retreat  for  the  congpe- 
gation  of  St.  Paul’s,  Ellicott’s  Mills,  was 
opened  on  the  10th  of  September  and  closed 
on  the  following  Sunday.  The  exercises  were 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Donelan. 

First  National  Council  of  Baltimore. — On 
the  2Sd  September,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Eccleston  issued  letters  to  the  Most  Rev.  and 
Rt.  Rev.  prelates  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
convocation  of  the  first  National  Council  of 
Baltimore. 

St.  Charles*  This  institution,  situ- 

ated fiReen  miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the  Fre- 
derick road,  is  a preparatory  seminary  for  the 
education  of  boys  who  evince  a disposition  for 
the  ecclesiastical  state.  It  will  be  opened  on 
the  1st  of  November.  This  announcement 
will  no  doubt  fill  with  joy  the  hearts  of  all  good 
Catholics,  at  the  prospect  of  additional  facilities 
for  securing  to  the  church  many  of  those  voca- 
tions which  till  now,  for  the  want  of  the  neces- 
sary safeguards,  have  been  unhappily  lost. 

Terms : — For  board,  tuition,  washing,  mend- 
ing, use  of  books,  &c.,  per  annum,  payable 
semi-annually  in  advance,  |^100.  For  cloth- 
ing ^0.  No  extra  charges. 

Further  particulars  next  month. 

Diocess  or  Philadelphia. — Interesting 
ftremony.—The  interesting  ceremony  of  giv- 
ing the  pallium  to  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kenrick, 
the  newly  created  archbishop  of  St.  Louis, 
was  performed  by  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia, 
in  St.  John’s  cathedral,  last  Sunday,  September 
8d.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sourin  preached  an  appro- 
priate discourse  on  the  occasion. 

Dedication.— In  accordance  with  previous 
announcement,  the  new  church  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  was  dedicated  on  the  27th  August,  by 
the  Very  Rev.  F.  X.  Gartland.  We  have 
received  no  account  of  the  particulars  of  the 
occasion. — Catholic  Herald, 


Diocess  or  Pittseubo. — Lasfing  the  Cor- 
ner  Stone,— -Oa  Wednesday,  28d  August,  the 
bishop  laid  the  corner  stone  of  a new  church 
at  Ebensburg,  Cambria  county.  The  firame 
church  which  was  there  for  some  years  was 
becoming  ruinous.  It  is  now  to  be  replaced 
by  a handsome  brick  church,  designed  by  Ha- 
den  Smith,  of  Hollidaysburg.  Several  clergy- 
men assisted  on  the  occasion,  and  the  Rev.  T. 
Mullen,  of  Johnstown,  delivered  an  eloquent 
discourse. 

On  the  following  Sunday  the  bishop  blessfd 
the  comer  stone,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
new  Franciscan  monastery,  near  the  town  of 
Loretto.  The  ceremony  was  a most  interest- 
ing one.  The  whole  congregation  moved  in 
procession  from  the  parish  church  to  the  site  of 
the  intended  building.  The  solemn  chaunt  of 
the  psalms  by  the  clergy  and  the  brothers,  who 
walked  in  the  habit  of  their  order,  the  hymns 
and  prayers  recited  by  the  different  religious 
societies,  and  the  members  of  the  congregation 
at  large,  were  most  striking.  The  bishop  per- 
formed the  ceremony  and  preached.  None 
but  Catholics  live  in  the  town  of  Loretto,  nor 
within  some  miles  around.— Pil(s6.  Catholic, 

Reception, the  Feast  of  the  Assump- 
tion, in  the  chapel  of  the  convent  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy,  three  other  devoted  ladies  were 
received  among  the  pious  band.  The  names 
of  the  late  postulants  are:  Miss  Margaret 
McCreedy  (Sister  Mary  Ignatia),  Miss  Jose- 
phine Quinn  ( Sister  Mary  Alphonsa),  and  Miss 
Kate  McGreal  ( Sister  Mary  Angela) . Bishop 
O’Connor,  assisted  by  several  clergymen  of 
the  diocess,  presided  at  the  ceremony.  We 
wish  the  novices  a thousand  blessings. — Ibid, 

Diocess  or  Cincinnati.— Episcopoi  Visi- 
terion.—PortsmouM.— There  were  twenty-five 
persons  confirmed  here  on  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day, last  of  July.  The  congregation  has  been 
much  increased  by  French  and  some  German 
immigrants,  and  a society  formed  to  pay  off 
debts  still  hanging  over  church  and  presbytery. 

West- Union,  Adams  Co.— Bishop  preached 
in  court  house  and  confirmed,  at  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Hassan,  three  persons,  one  a convert. 
Cherry  Fork — four  confirmed.  Ripley,  bishop 
preached  in  the  college  hall,  and  confirmed 
fourteen  in  St.  John’s  church,  near  the  town. 
Pine- Grove  furnace,  forty  confirmed,  on  6th 
August.  An  Ohio  lady  received  into  the 
church,  and  two  or  three  other  converts  came 
for  instruction.  Catholics  begin  to  abound  at 
the  furnace,  in  Scioto  and  Laurence  counties. 
The  church  of  St.  Laurence,  Laurence  county* 
I is  already  too  small  for  the  congregation,  and 
I a lot  has  been  donated  and  also  two  or  three 
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hundred  doliara promised  by  the  Messrs.  Demp- 
sey,  proprietors  of  the  Etna  furnaces  for  a new 
church  and  school  house.  The  bishop  preach- 
ed in  the  school  and  meeting  bouse,  at  Etna, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  aged  and  wealthy  Mr. 
Dempsey,  who  was  born  of  Catholic  parents 
and  baptized  in  the  church,  but  whose  sons, 
daughters  and  numerous  grand  children  have 
never  been  baptized,  owing  to  their  distance 
from  a church.  Who  can  tell  bow  many  have 
been  so  lost  to  the  truth — or  adequately  thank 
God  for  facilitating  the  return  of  many  to  it? 
Nola  Bene — Laborers  are  much  wanted  at  all 
these  furnaces.  They  are  paid  good  wages, 
allowed  house,  fuel,  and  as  much  garden  as 
the}'  choose  to  enclose  and  cultivate,  and  the 
country  around  is  remarkable  Ibr.pure  air,  pure 
water  and  health.  What  a shame  that  so  many 
able  bodied  men  should  be  seen  idle  in  our 
streets  and  reduced  to  the  ignominious  resort 
of  begging,  when  they  might  so  easily  obtain 
employment  and  all  these  privileges  so  near 
the  city.  The  Pine-Grove  is  only  five  miles 
from  “ Hanging  Rock,”  on  the  Ohio  river,  and 
the  Etna  furnace  but  four  miles  from  Pine- 
Grove.  There  is  church  once  a month,  and 
the  very  best  kind  of  virtuous,  industrious, 
Catholic  society. 

Gallipolis, — We  have  never  passed  this 
place,  on  the  River,  without  a feeling  of  sad- 
ness. It  seemed  to  us  as  if  it  was  forsaken  of 
God  ! We  trust  in  his  mercy  that  a new  and 
better  day  has  at  length  dawned  upon  it.  A 
grand-daughter  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
original  French  colonists  has  joined  the  church, 
(the  daughter  of  the  eminent  member  of  con- 
gress, Mr.  Vinton),  and  a few  of  the  worthy 
French  settlers,  or  their  sons,  desire  to  see  a 
Catholic  church  erected.  They  avow  only 
temporal  motives,  but  intimate  that  these  may 
be  followed  by  such  as  are  of  an  infinitely 
better  kind.  We  had  no  facilities  we  knew 
of  for  oflering  the  holy  sacrifice  in  a town 
where  all  were  once,  at  least,  baptized  Cath- 
olics ; but  we  afterwards,  although  too  late  for 
this  occasion,  discovered  with  heartfelt  plea- 
sure that  a most  respectable  and  fervent  Ger- 
man Catholic,  M.  Dages,  had  recently  moved 
hither  with  his  family  from  Portsmouth,  who 
would  have  preferred  to  any  earthly  treasure 
that  his  residence  should  have  been  so  highly 
honored.  We  must  not  close  this  notice  of  a 
place  which  has  been  the  object  of  many  an 
earnest  prayer,  without  expressing  our  deep 
obligations  to  Peter  Menager,  Esq.,  and  his 


estimable  &mily  for  many  acts  of  khidiieas 
and  encouraging  words  for  the  future.  God 
grant  that  the  hopes  so  excited  may  be  rea- 
lized and  that,  with  true  faith  and  piety,  a 
town  and  country  possessing  so  many  resources 
for  prosperity  may  prosper ! 

Bt.  Joeeph'i^  four  miles  from  Wilksville  and 
twenty  from  Gallipolis,  built  on  the  land  do- 
nated to  the  church  by  the  worthy  Mr.  Quinn, 
deceased,  has  much  increased.  There  were 
fourteen  confirmed.  And  we  had  here  the 
consolation  of  meeting  a family  of  Irish  origin, 
consisting  of  twelve  persons,  who  had  been 
raised  in  Kentucky,  far  away  from  the  chorcti, 
and,  if  at  all  educated  in  religion,  in  a false 
one,  who  located  here,  and  are  all  coming  into 
the  bosom  of  the  true  church.  One,  a young 
lady,  was  publicly  baptized  and  manied  to  an 
Irish  Catholic  during  our  visit.  The  hiib 
around  are  healthy.  A stream  of  purest  water, 
a stratum  of  coal,  another  of  iron  and  another  of 
limestone,  under  a tolerably  fair  vegetable 
mould  are  frequently  fonnd  on  the  same  hill 
side.  Land  can  be  obtained  at  from  two  and 
three  to  seven  dollars  per  acre. 

From  WilksvUU  to  Pomeroy,  Meigs  county, 
twenty-five  miles ; here  we  found  the  founda- 
tions of  a new  church  solidly  built  of  stcme, 
far  above  High  Water  mark.  Catholics  are 
crow'ding  in  here  in  considerable  numbers,  fiity 
or  sixty  persons  went  to  holy  communion  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Gibbins,  where  the  holy 
sacrifice  was  offered,  and  seventeen  persons 
were  confirmed.  The  bishop  preached  to  large 
and  attentive  audiences,  among  whom  were  a 
few  Protestant  ministers,  at  8 P.  M.  and  again 
at  7 in  the  evening  in  the  old  court  house,  which 
DOW  belongs  to  a Lutheran  or  Dutch  Reformed 
congregation  as  a meeting  house. 

Marietta — nineteen  confirmed.  A school 
house  and  a new  church  are  wanted  here. 
We  hope  to  see  the  congregation  make  a suc- 
cessful effort  to  build,  immediately,  the  school 
bouse. — Catholic  Telegraph, 

There  were  fifteen  persons  confirmed  at  St. 
James'  church,  Meigs*  creek,  of  whom  fiva 
were  converts.  The  grand-mother,  the  daugh- 
ter, and  three  grand-children,  were  here,  all 
at  once,  presented,  or  offered  for  the  sacra- 
ments.  At  St.  John's,  Milleisburgh,  St.  Do- 
minic's, Guernsey,  St.  Michael's,  Archer's 
Settlement— about  fifty  confirmed.  These 
congregations,  especially  the  first  and  last, 
continue  to  prosper — but  in  all  there  is  im- 
provement, and  hope  for  the  future.  8t. 
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Dominic’s  has  no  resident  pastor,  and  yet  we 
hardly  know  where  more  good  might  be  done 
by  a devoted  missionary  than  in  that  good 
congregation. 

Sunday  CreekSt.  Francis — Thirty-four 
confirmed,  of  whom  three  intelligent  men  and 
one  or  two  ladies  were  converts.  Monday 
Creek — St.  Peter’s,  a new  and  handsome 
church,  of  cut  stone,  roofed  in,  but  not  com- 
pleted— ail  this,  in  great  measure,  accomplish- 
ed by  the  zeal  and  generosity  of  one  Catholic, 
who^  built  the  church  without  calculating 
when  or  how  payment  could  be  made.  There 
were  five  or  six  confirmed.  Zanesville — St. 
Tbomu — Sixty- four  confirmed  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  sixty-two  in  St.  Nicholas  in  the 
afternoon.  These  two  congregations,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  have  considerably  increased 
since  last  visitation.  Among  the  former  were 
nine  converts,  and  six  in  the  latter.  The 
church  of  St.  Thomas  is  still  unplastered,  but 
SLTOund  it  several  valuable  improvements  have 
been  made.  The  congregation  of  St.  Nicholas 
find  it  necessary  to  build  a new  school  house, 
which,  in  a few  days  will  be  commenced ; and 
this  done,  they  will  next— but  not  this  year— 
enlarge  the  church.  At  St.  James’,  Taylors- 
ville, there  were  six  confirmed. — Ibid, 

DfocEss  or  Louisville. — Consecration  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Spalding. — The  long 
expected  day  of  the  consecration  of  a new 
coadjutor  for  the  diocess  of  Louisville  had  at 
length  arrived.  On  last  Sunday,  the  feast  of 
the  Holy  Name  of  Mary,  we  hatl  the  happiness 
to  witness  that  most  imposing  and  august  ce- 
remony in  the  Catholic  church — the  elevation 
of  a member  of  the  priesthood  to  the  sacred 
hierarchy.  That  day  so  pregnant  with  happy 
expectations  was  unusually  brilliant,  and  it 
will  long  be  remembered  in  Kentucky.  Early 
in  the  morning  the  streets  of  our  city  were 
crowded  with  a multitude  of  people,  wending 
their  way  towards  the  Catholic  church.  Long 
before  the  hour  appointed  foe  the  ceremony, 
the  sacred  place  was  filled  to  overflow,  hun- 
dreds, we  might  say  thousands,  of  persons  re- 
maining deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  beholding 
it  for  want  of  room. 

To  attempt  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  that 
imposing  ceremony  would  be  a presumptuous 
and  useless  undertaking  on  our  part,  as  we  do 
not  think  we  could  do  justioe  to  the  subject 
There  were  present  on  the  occasion  the  Moot 
Rev.  Archbishop  of  St.^ouis,  two  bishops, 
besides  the  consecrating  bishop,  and  the  bishop 


elect,  and  fhirty-eight  clergymen.  Among 
these  were  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Badin,  the 
Very  Rev.  Mr.  De  Saint  Palais,  administrator 
of  the  diocess  of  Vincennes ; the  provincial 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  for  the  West,  the  Very 
Rev.  Father  £let;  two  more  members  of  the 
same  society,  three  members  of  the  order  of 
St.  Dominic,  and  the  Rev.  prior  of  the  Trap- 
pist  Monastery  of  Melleray,  in  France.  There 
were  likewise  two  priests  from  the  diocess  of 
Cincinnati,  and  two  more  from  the  diocess  of 
Vincennes.  The  earnest  desire  of  all  to  see 
the  Venerable  Bishop  Flaoet  officiate  was 
accomplished.  According  to  previous  an- 
nouncement he  acted  as  bishop  consecrator, 
assisted  by  the  right  reverend  bishops  of  Phila- 
delphia and  of  Nashville.  The  attending  offi- 
cers were  as  follows : ecclesiastical  notary  and 
assistant  priest,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M’Gill ; deacons 
of  honor,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hazeltine  and  B.  J. 
$3pa)ding;  deacons  of  office,  the  Rev.  Father 
Paulin  and  the  Rev.  Father  Emig,  S.  J.; 
master  of  ceremonies,  the  Rev.  Father  Elet ; 
assistant  master  of  ceremonies,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lavialle;  chaplains,  to  the  Most  Rev.  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  I^uis,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Durbin,  to  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Philadelphia,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Depareq,  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Nashville, 
the  Rev.  Father  Jarboe,  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
elect,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Quinn.  About  twenty- 
five  clergymen  were  vested  in  chasubles. 

At  nine  o’clock,  every  thing  being  prepared, 
they  all  formed  themselves  into  a procession, 
and  how  imposing  was  the  spectacle,  when, 
thus  dressed  in  rich  attire,  they  proceeded 
slowly  and  gravely  through  the  yard,  from  the 
vestry  towards  the  main  door  of  the  church, 
and  advanced  through  the  middle  aisle  into  the 
sanctuary,  where  every  one  took  the  place 
assigned  to  him ! The  different  ceremonies 
prescribed  by  the  “Pontifical”  were  then 
begun  and  gone  through,  with  that  imposing 
solemnity  and  that  inspiring  grandeur  so  pecu- 
liar to  the  Catholic  church.  They  were  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  consecration  sermon,  which 
was  preached,  at  the  usual  time,  by  the  Most 
Rev.  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis.  He  took 
for  his  text  the  18th,  19tb,  and  20th  verses  of 
the  5th  chapter  of  the  2d  epistle  to  the  Corinth- 
ians, and  his  subject,  which  he  treated  with  a 
peculiar  clearness,  solidity,  close  reasoning,  and 
force,  and  purity  of  language,  was  the  “ Nature 
and  the  Perpetuation  of  the  Apostolical  Ministry.** 

The  whole  ceremony  lasted  about  three 
hours,  during  which  a most  perfect  order 
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feigned  in  the  vast  assemblage  th<t  filled  every 
part  of  the  church ; and  we  take  pleasure  in 
paying  here  a sincere  and  well  merited  com- 
pliment to  our  brethren  of  the  ditferent  Protest- 
ant denominations,  whose  becoming  reverence 
in  the  sacred  place,  and  religious  deportment 
on  the  occasion,  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
encomiums. 

At  half  past  four  o'clock  in  the  evening 
vespers  were  celebrated  with  an  unusual  pomp, 
the  newly  consecrated  bishop  otficiating  pon- 
tificaily,  and  the  other  bishops  and  the  rest  of 
the  clergy  being  present,  and  singing  the 
psalms  alternately  with  the  choir.  They  were 
followed  by  an  eloquent  and  impressive  ad- 
dress from  the  right  reverend  bishop  of  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and 
service  closed  with  the  solemn  benediction  of 
the  most  holy  sacrament  given  by  the  olhciat- 
ing  bishop. 

The  right  reverend  bishop  of  Cincinnati  was 
prevented  from  attending,  by  appointments 
which  he  bad  made  for  the  visitation  of  his 
diocess  previous  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
consecration,  and  the  right  reverend  bishop  of 
Charleston,  being  unavoidably  detained  on. the 
way,  reached  Louisville  in  time  only  for  the 
evening  service.  These  circumstances  were 
regretted  by  all. 

Thus  was,  amidst  the  sympathies  of  several 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  American 
hierarchy,  a new  prince  created  in  the  church 
of  God ; and  thus,  amidst  the  good  wishes,  and 
the  earnest  prayers  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and 
laity  of  Kentucky,  was  a new  bishop  given  to 
our  diocess,  whom  his  virtues  and  his  talents 
have  destined  to  be  the  support  of  the  right 
arm  of  one  of  the  most  truly  apostolical  and 
the  most  venerable  prelates  of  his  age,  and 
afterwards  to  succeed  him,  and  to  be  like  him 
the  model,  the  pastor,  and  the  father  of  this 
portion  of  the  flock  of  Christ. — Cath.  Advocate . 

Good  Shepherd's  Convent. — On  the  10th  of  j 
August,  the  feast  of  St.  Laurence,  Sister  Mary 
Martha  made  her  religious  profession  in  the 
chapel  of  this  convent,  and  Sister  Mary  Pbilo- 
mena  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  the  feast 
of  St.  Augustine ; the  Kiglit  Kev.  Dr.  Spalding  I 
officiating  on  both  occasions.  | 

A spiritual  retreat  was  lately  given  to  the 
penitents,  at  the  close  of  which  four  were  bap- 
tized, three  made  their  first  communion,  who 
had  been  baptized  several  months  before,  and  j 
twenty-two  in  all  went  to  holy  communion. — I 

Ibid,  I 


Diocess  or  New  OsLEAivt. — ConfirmaHan, 
On  Sunday,  August  6th,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Blanc  confirmed  seventy-three  persons  in  the 
church  of  the  Annunciation,  New  Orleans. 
August  12,  be  confirmed  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  in  the  Cathedral. — Prop.  Calk. 

Laying  the  Comer  Stone. •-On  Sunday,  Au- 
gust 6th,  in  the  aAernoon,  Bishop  Blanc, 
assisted  by  several  clergymen,  blessed  and  laid 
the  corner  stone  of  the  new  parish  church,  to 
be  erected  on  the  lot  of  the  female  orphan 
asylum,  in  New  Orleans.  The  church  is  to  be 
under  the  invocation  of  St.  Theresa.  Its  erec- 
tion will  be  a great  convenience  to  the  sisters 
and  two  hundred  orphans,  who  hitherto  have 
had  no  other  chapel  than  an  apartment  in  the 
a.sylum. — Jbid. 

Diocess  of  Boston. — Confirmation, — On 
Sunday,  July  23d,  a.s  we  learn  from  the  Cath- 
olic Observer^  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Fitzpatrick 
confirmed  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons  in 
St  Mary's  church,  Lowell.  Lowell  has  three 
Catholic  churches. 

Burning  of  a Church. — On  Friday  morning, 
about  2 o’clock,  flames  were  perceived  issuing 
from  the  tower  of  the  new  church  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  in  South  Boston,  under  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Rev.  Father  Fitzsimmons,  and  in 
a short  time  the  entire  building  was  enveloped 
in  dames.  This  magnificent  structure,  now 
a shapeless  heap  of  blackened  ruins,  was  one 
of  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  churches  in 
our  country, — and  will  prove,  we  fear,  an 
irreparable  loss  to  the  city  as  well  as  to  the 
Catholic  community.  By  some,  the  contla- 
gration  is  thought  to  have  been  the  work  of  an 
incendiary,  and  by  others,  which  is  more  pro- 
bable, to  have  caught  from  sparks  from  another 
fire,  raging  at  the  time  in  Sea  street.  The 
following  is  from  the  Daily  Evening  Traveller 
of  this  city: — Catholic  Observer. 

“ The  Boston  fire  department  were  promptly 
on  hand,  but  unfortunately  were  not  able  to 
save  this  beautiful  building  from  total  de- 
struction. Their  efforts  were,  however,  suc- 
cessful in  arresting  the  further  spread  of  the 
flames,  though  the  Orthodox  and  UniversalUt 
churches  were  in  great  danger,  and  narrow  ly 
escaped  being  burnt.  Indeed  the  former  was 
at  one  time  on  fire  in  the  belfrey,  but  the 
dames  were  seasonably  put  out. 

The  dwelling  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  F lU- 
simmons,  adjoining,  took  fire  and  was  partially 
damaged,  and  the  occupants  of  all  the  bouses 
in  the  neighborhood  bad  bard  work  to  save 
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them  from  catching  fire.  The  burnt  church 
was  a substantial  stone  building,  erected  some 
five  years  ago.  Its  entire  coat  was  about 
$75,000,  and  its  interior  decoration  was  of  the 
most  elegant  and  costly  description.  An  organ 
built  by  Appleton  at  an  expense  of  ^4,500, 
and  a beautiful  crucifix  by  Bail  Hughes  were 
burnt.  The  vestments  and  altar  furniture  were 
saved.  The  insurance,  as  we  learn,  is  as  fol- 
lows : at  the  American  office,  ^20,000;  Na- 
tional, $10,000,  New  England,  $10,000.  The 
Firemens*  office  had  $3,000  on  the  organ.” 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  at  the  convent  of  Mercy,  Galena, 
Illinois,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  August, 
Sister  Mary  Gertrude  Maguire,  aged 
twenty-three  years. 

The  deceased  was  born  in  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
and  from  her  infancy  gave  proofs  of  that  deep 
piety  and  devotion,  for  which,  in  alter  life,  she 
was  distinguished.  In  obedience  to  the  call 
of  divine  grace,  she  withdrew  from  the  world 
to  the  convent  of  Mercy,  established  in  Pitts- 
burgh, where  she  entered  the  novitiate,  and 
received  the  white  veil  at  the  hands  of  the  Kt. 
Rev.  Dr.  O’Conner. 

She  was  one  of  that  courageous  and  devoted 
little  band  sent  out,  about  two  years  ago,  by 
the  Kt.  Rev.  Dr.  O’Conner,  to  the  late  and 
much  lamented  Dr.  Quarter,  bishop  of  Chicago. 
She  made  her  solemn  professions,  and  took 
her  last  vows,  on  the  21st  of  November,  1846, 
in  the  cathedral  of  Chicago,  in  the  pjesence  of 
the  same  venerable- deceased  prelate,  and  was 
appointed  by  him,  shortly  before  his  death,  as 
one  of  those  good  sisters,  who  were  to  form,  at 
Galena,  a branch  bouse  of  that  invaluable  order 
of  religious  ladies,  but  which  was  not  estab- 
lished until  after  his  death. — PiUsb.  Catholic. 

Departed  this  life  on  the  16th  Aug.,  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Mary’s,  Somerset,  Sister  Cath- 
ARfNE  Beck,  in  the  33d  year  of  her  age. 

In  recording  the  death  of  Sister  Catharine, 
it  is  with  pleasure  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
aay,  she  died  the  death  of  the  just,  so  far  as  it 
is  in  the  power  of  those  who  knew  her  well 
to  judge ; endowed  with  every  disposition  of 
a true  and  faithful  religious,  she  was  a model 
for  all  in  her  community,  in  the  strict  practice 
of  the  duties  of  her  vocation.  She  embraced 
the  order  of  St.  Dominick  on  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust, 1835,  and  on  the  30th  of  August,  1836, 
made  her  solemn  vows,  taking  St.  Catharine 
of  Sienna  as  her  Patroness.  She  was  a native 


of  England,  of  respectable  parents,  being  niece 
of  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Walsh,  of  the  midland 
district,  England.  She  was,  indeed,  of  rare 
virtue  before  she  entered  the  order,  and  endea- 
vored to  advance  daily  in  the  paths  of  perfec- 
tion.— Catholic  Telegraph. 

Died,  on  the  20tbof  August,  at  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  N.  Orleans,  Sister  Loretta,  aged 
forty-two  years.  The  deceased  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, but  came  at  a very  early  age  to  America, 
and  afterwards  joined  the  community  of  Sisters 
of  Charity,  at  Emmitsburg.  In  1834,  having 
been  thirteen  years  in  the  society,  she  was  sent 
to  N.  Orleans,  where  she  remained  till  1840. 
She  was  then  recalled  to  St.  Joseph’s,  to  fill 
the  office  of  assistant  mother ; but  on  account 
of  her  delicate  health  she  soon  returned  to  N. 
Orleans,  where  she  presided  for  some  time 
over  the  charity  hospital,  and  afterwards  found- 
ed the  free  school  near  the  asylum.  In  1844, 
the  society  of  Sisters  of  Charity  having  been 
distributed  into  provinces.  Sister  Loretta  was 
appointed  visitatrix  of  the  southern  province, 
and  founded  the  novitiate  of  Donaldsonville, 
which  she  directed  till  the  period  of  her  death. 
Gifted  with  a sound  judgment  and  rare  pru- 
dence, and  possessing  the  religious  spirit  in 
an  eminent  degree,  she  was  qualified  to  ren- 
der the  most  important  services  to  the  society 
of  which  she  was  a member. — Prop,  Catholic. 

Died,  on  the  2d  September,  at  N.  Orleans, 
the  Rev.  Peter  CHAKERT,of  the  congregation 
of  the  M.  Holy  Redeemer.  This  zealous  and 
amiable  clergyman  was  born  in  1808,  in  Bohe- 
mia. At  the  age  of  24  years  he  entered  the 
congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer,  and 
was  raised  to  the  priesthood  in  1834,  soon  after 
which  he  was  sent  to  the  U.  States.  Here  be 
labored  for  several  years,  in  missionary  duties, 
in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  other  parts 
of  the  country,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  active  zeal  and  fervent  piety.  In 
1844  his  merit  pointed  him  out  as  a fit  person 
to  preside  over  the  Redemptorist  congregation 
ill  this  country,  and  he  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed to  that  office,  which  he  filled  for  three 
years  with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to 
his  community.  In  the  fall  of  1847  he  was 
appointed  to  the  pastorship  of  the  church  at 
Lafayette  city,  N.  Orleans,  where  he  endeared 
himself  to  all  who  knew  him.  By  exposure, 
in  visiting  the  sick,  he  contracted  a congestion 
of  the  lungs,  which  in  the  space  of  four  days 
terminated  fatally.  He  was  buried  on  Sunday 
the  3d  of  September,  in  the  church  of  which 
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he  had  been  pastor,  amid  the  regrets  and  prayers 
of  his  devoted  flock. 

Died  on  the  30th  July,  Sister  Stella 
(Hopkins),  of  the  society  of  Sisters  of  St.  Jo- 
seph, Emmitsburg. 


FOREIGN. 

Gbsmant. — Questifm  of  Right$, — 

On  August  21,  the  diet  at  Frankfort  com- 
menced the  discussion  of  those  articled  of  the 
project  of  the  fundamental  rights,  which  relate 
to  the  question  of  religion.  The  report  of  the 
committee  was  to  the  following  effect:  — 

•‘Every  German  has  a right  to  the  entire 
freedom  of  conscience  and  of  religion. 

“ No  obstacles  can  be  placed  in  the  way  of 
the  public  or  private  exercise  of  any  form  of 
worship.  Every  crime  or  offence  committed 
in  the  use  of  this  liberty  shall  be  punished 
conformably  to  the  law. 

“The  extent  of  civil  and  political  rights 
cannot  be  limited  or  modified  by  any  religious 
confessions  whatever.  Such  confession  can 
in  no  case  withdraw  itself  from  the  duties 
prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  state. 

••Germans  have  the  right  of  constituting 
themselves  into  new  religious  sects.  Such 
sects  have  no  occasion  to  be  formally  recog* 
nised  by  the  state. 

“ No  person  can  be  compelled  to  celebrate 
any  religious  ceremony  or  act  whatsoever. 

“The  validity  of  marriage  results  from  the 
civil  act ; the  nuptial  benediction  shall  not  take 
place  till  after  the  completion  of  that  act. 

Four  amendments  have  been  presented,  on 
the  4th  of  these  paragraphs,  by  several  mem- 
bers belonging  to  the  minority  of  the  commit- 
tee : — 

“ 1.  Religious  associations,  as  such,  are  in- 
dependent of  the  government.  This  arrange- 
ment applies  as  well  to  the  associations  ac- 
tually existing  as  to  those  which  may  here- 
after be  formed.  They  rule  and  administer 
their  own  affairs. 

*•2.  The  same  amendment,  with  the  last 
sentence  thus  amended:  * their tnfmial  affairs.* 

••8.  Every  religious  association  has  the  right 
of  itself  of  ruling  and  administering  its  inter- 
nal affairs  without  the  participation  of  the 
state.  The  ratification  of  the  state  U not 
necessary  for  the  nomination  of  the  funetion- 
aries  of  the  state.  The  patronage  of  the  etaU 
(<.  e.,  the  nomination  of  the  seigneurs  of  the 
villages,  the  municipal  councils  and  others) 
is  abolished. 


“4.  The  state  cannot  grant  privileges  to 
any  religious  association.  There  is  henceforth 
no  state  religion.** 

Forty-two  other  amendments  were  proposed. 
In  the  sitting  of  the  2l8t,  M.  Philipps,  one  of 
the  professors  of  the  university  of  Munich, 
deprived  by  means  of  the  intrigues  of  Lola 
Montes,  M.  Vogel,  Catholic  curSy  and  M. 
D^ringer,  one  of  the  most  eminent  members 
of  the  faculty  of  Bonn,  energetically  defended 
the  liberty  of  the  church  and  of  religions  as- 
sociations. “ If  we  wish  for  the  unity  of  Ger^ 
many,**  said  M.  Philipps,  “we  must  restore 
the  primitive  independence  of  the  church.” 

MM.  Weissenborn  and  Biedermann,  who 
are  attached  to  other  parties,  expressed  them- 
selves in  the  same  sense.  The  last  especially 
had  no  fears  about  any  dangers  of  this  inde- 
pendence, because  liberty  would  know  how  to 
vanquish  them. 

M.  Paur,  professor  at  Neiss,  in  Silesia,  fear- 
ed, on  the  contrary,  the  dominion  of  the  ebnreh, 
from  the  time  that  lie  entered  on  public  life, 
and  asserted  that  thence  arose  to  the  state  the 
necessity  of  providing  safeguards  for  its  rights. 
This  speech  was  supported  by  others,  who 
showed  themselves  still  more  vehement  ia 
their  fears  about  the  influence  of  the  clergy; 
and  used  the  arguments  familiar  to  men  who 
only  seek  for  liberty  for  themselves. — Thhtet, 

The  Church  in  Germany. — The  recent  debate 
in  the  Frankfort  diet,  on  the  question  of  reli- 
gious rights,  will  be  read  with  painful  interest, 
as  the  beginning  of  a struggle  in  the  field 
of  German  politics,  even  of  greater  moment 
than  that  which  has  terminated  so  calamit- 
ously in  Switzerland.  The  present  is  the 
age  of  the  reconstruction  of  nationalities  and 
of  the  formation  of  a completely  new  sjrstem 
of  international  law.  Every  where  it  is  re- 
quired to  adjust  ancient  institutions  or  ideas 
with  circumstances  hitherto  unknown;  each 
nation  in  turn  has  to  make  its  ••concordat” 
with  the  church.  The  enemies  of  the  church 
meet  her  in  different  countries  under  some- 
what different  aspects.  Thus  in  Switzerland 
we  beheld  opposed  to  her  a Protestantism 
which  had  lost  every  fragment  of  its  ancient 
creed  except  a hatred  to  the  Catholic  church 
incompatible  with  its  professed  opinion  of  her 
weakness ; we  saw  a subtle  and  onscmpuloos 
policy  recklessly  making  use  of  a bare  ma- 
jority to  take  away  from  the  rest  the  inheritanca 
of  their  faith,  the  rights  of  their  citizenship. 
In  the  exercise  of  mere  power,  they  havesup- 
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pressed  tbbies  and  commuDities;  they  have 
extinguished  the  lights  which  had  burned  for 
centuries  before  the  altars,  symbols  not  only 
of  the  Divine  Presence  which  was  there,  but 
of  the  social  happiness  and  peace  which  is 
DOW  dimmed  or  extinguished  in  their  ruins. 
A unitary  centralising  system  of  national  re- 
construction implies  much  discontent  and  suf- 
fering in  those  very  words ; but  if  we  add  to 
the  venerable  and  salutary  feelings  thus  de- 
stroyed, the  breaking  up  of  old  and  useful  foun- 
dations, partly  from  inhdel  jealously,  partly 
ftom  avarice,  partly  from  the  insolence  of 
power ; if  we  add  the  immediate  misery  brought 
upon  the  poor  religious,  driven  out  to  spend 
their  old  age  in  penury  ; the  future  dehciences, 
which  will  be  felt,  as  in  England,  centuries 
hence,  from  the  drying  up  of  such  a source  of 
relief;  the  constant  discomfort  and  sense  of 
degradation  caused  by  the  presence  of  troops 
from  one  canton  enforcing  upon  another,  and 
maintaining  in  it,  a system  of  policy  abhorred 
by  all  but  the  bare  majority— we  surely  derive 
from  the  whole  an  idea  which  little  recom- 
mends this  particular  aspect  of  social  change 
to  our  sympathy  or  respect.  The  external 
condition  of  Catholic  Switzerland  at  this  mo- 
ment might  almost  be  described  as  one  of  quiet 
misery;  in  that  narrow  field  the  enemies  of 
the  faith  have  obtained  a complete  material 
triumph,  which  is  still  going  on,  in  the  suc- 
cessive suppression  of  religious  associations, 
leaving  only  lor  the  church  that  slow  but  cer- 
tain victory  which  is  obtained  by  the  patience 
of  suffering. 

In  Germany  we  meet  with  a fresh  element, 
different  from  any  either  in  Switzerland  or 
France.  In  the  two  latter  countries  there  ha.«i 
been  little  or  nothing  of  the  merely  schismatic 
spirit.  All  has  been  either  avowed  infidelity 
or  tenacious  faith,  except  so  far  as  a tinge  of 
Galiicanism  might  at  intervals,  and  in  indivi- 
dual mind?,  weaken  the  latter.  The  move- 
ment, however,  of  Ronge  and  Czerski,  in  1844, 
was  quite  as  much  of  a political  as  of  a theo- 
logical description,  and  was  an  attempt  to  dress 
up  a religion  which  should  be  independent  of 
the  holy  see,  should  fall  in  with  German  na- 
tionality, and  retain  just  so  much  of  externals 
as  to  please  the  somew’hat  artistic  and  aesthetic 
predilections  of  the  German  mind.  To  any 
thing  like  a creed  this  incongruous  “ German- 
Catholicism*’  had  no  sort  of  pretensions.  The 
several  “confessions  of  faith,”  issued  in  that 
year  of  miserable  and  puhle  apostacy,  con- 


tented themselves  with  calling  various  princi* 
pies  of  the  Catholic  church  “ nonsensical,”  or 
other  like  epithets  of  summary  condemnation, 
but  had  not  even  the  character  of  grave,  deep, 
and  earnest  heresy.  They  showed  a vulgar 
animosity  to  the  faith,  but  evinced  not  so  much 
religious  delusion  as  a deplorable  absence  of 
all  religiousness.  It  might  well,  therefore, 
have  been  expected  that  this  movement  would 
have  had  no  very  permanent  effect  upon  the 
German  mind.  The  intellect  of  Germany  is, 
in  speculation,  very  fearless  of  consequences; 
it  is  prone  to  indulge  in  what  appear  dreamy 
and  mystical  researches,  but  which  in  reality 
are  thoroughly  real,  only  beyond  the  average 
fathom  of  those  whose  nature  does  not  lead 
them  to  such  abstruse  investigations.  If  one 
viewed  this  temper  in  combination  with  their 
natural  love  of  externals,  which  Lutheranism 
has  stripped  otf  religiousness  without  destroy- 
ing it,  as  Calvinism  did,  one  might  have  im- 
agined Germany  would  have  despised  the 
superficial  heresy  of  Ronge  and  Czerski,  and 
that  it  would  have  died  away  imperceptibly. 
Very  recent  events,  however,  hardly  bear  out 
this  view,  although,  in  the  volcanic  agitations 
which  have  convulsed  Europe  within  the  last 
few  months,  public  attention  has  been  with- 
drawn from  the  subject.  The  coincidence  of 
the  debate  in  the  diet  of  Frankfort  on  the 
question  of  religious  liberty,  with  the  reappear- 
ance of  Rouge’s  party  at  Vienna,  is  sufficiently 
significant.  That  party  is  imitating  Luther’s 
vehemence  in  declaiming  against  the  cloister 
and  the  confessional,  much  as  Ledru  Rollin 
may  try  to  reproduce  Robespierre  an<l  Marat. 
But  the  cry  which  really  recommends  them 
to  modern  Germany  is  that  of  “ a Synodal 
Church the  reformation  the)'  are  seeking 
to  carry  out  is  not  theological,  but  political. 
For  faith  they  care  simjdy  nothing.  Catholi- 
cism is  in  Germany  as  in  Switzerland  and 
France,  the  only  system  in  which  any  thing 
approaching  to  faith  is  to  be  found ; it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  it  will  ere  long  be  the 
only  system  even  claiming  to  be  Christian. 
The  nationalizing  party  in  Germany  would  be 
very  ready  to  leave  Christian  faith  in  the  hands 
of  the  Catholics  alone.  They  cannot  do  with- 
out a public  religion,  and  all  they  require  is, 
first,  that  it  shall  be  thoroughly  national  and 
secular,  and  next,  that  it  shall  be  vague  enough 
to  comprehend  all,  from  the  Pietist  to  the 
philosopher.  The  national  theory  (applying 
that  word  in  a certain  limited  sense,  becaust 
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DfttionalitjT,  rightly  understood,  is  indeed  con- 
nected with  our  noblest  feelings,  and  is  to  be 
held  in  reverence), — the  national  theory,  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  S\%iss  and  German 
democrats  understand  it,  is  essentially  unitary 
in  every  respect ; as  it  absorbs  all  local  gov- 
ernment into  the  iron  despotism  of  the  central 
authority,  so  it  seeks  by  all  means  to  crush 
and  abrogate  the  independence  of  the  church, 
and  completely  to  merge  it  in  that  of  the  state. 
Such  was  the  tendency  of  Protestantism  from 
the  very  beginning.  Witness  the  indignation 
Henry  VIII  and  his  archbishop  sought  to  infuse 
into  the  English  people  at  the  idea  of  their 
being  controlled  by  an  “ Italian  Priest.**  Such 
was  the  policy  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  such  that  of 
Christiem  III,  all  alike  ending  in  the  utter 
slavery  of  religious  bodies  generally  to  the 
state,  the  Catholic  alone  retaining  a freedom 
of  which  neither  the  rack  nor  the  axe  could 
deprive  him,  that  faith  which  indissolubly 
bound  him  to  the  rock  of  Peter.  W*e  have 
witnessed  the  same  history  repeated  in  Switz- 
erland, and  we  shall  probably  see  it  in  Germany 
also,  with  the  ditference,  that  the  power  which 
is  now  grasping  at  despotism  is  a centralizing 
diet,  whereas,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was 
a king ; of  this  spirit  there  seems  much  more 
in  Germany  than  there  is  in  France,  and  we 
proportionately  augur  sadly  of  the  sufferings 
in  store  for  the  Catholic  church  in  that  vast 
empire  which  is  now  forming  itself  into  being. 
JMore  than  three  months  ago  it  was  boasted  by 
the  Protestant  party  in  Bavaria  thal  the  main 
objects  of  the  Frankfort  diet  being  to  secure 
the  political  unity  of  the  German  people,  the 
basis  of  this  unity  was  to  be  the  transformation 
of  the  Catholic  church  in  Germany,  into  a 
schismatic  national  community,  independent 
of  the  see  of  Rome,  one  of  the  measures  to- 
wards this  end,  being  the  total  abolition  of  all 
the 'religious  orders,  whatever  the  purposes  of 
their  institution.  In  Baden  there  is  a move- 
ment, looking  in  the  same  direction,  and  large 
enough  to  be  called  serious,  in  favor  of  doing 
away  with  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  In  the 
presence  of  these  facts,  how  strange  it  seems 
Co  remember  that  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Austrian  war,  the  holy  father  was  by  some 
called  timid  and  scrupulous,  for  his  most  just 
and  wise  forbearance  of  making  any  declara- 
tioiis  which  might  have  precipitated  the  schism 
which  is  now  threatening  to  take  place ! His 
charity  to  the  souls  of  his  children  was  counted 
as  cowardice.  It  will  be  sulhcietly  evident 


to  any  one  reading  the  debate  at  Frankfort 
(given  in  another  part  of  our  columns),  mart 
especially  tbe  speech  of  Mr.  Beisler,  the  Ba- 
varian minister  of  public  worship,  that  tbe  idea 
of  a German  schism  will  not  be  lost  sight  of^ 
and  no  less  certain  is  tbe  haughty  foresight  of 
M.  Vogt,  that  such  a political  church,  cannot 
for  any  great  length  of  time  energize,  that  it 
will  be  swept  away  by  a consistent  rationalism, 
which  no  power  but  that  which  is  beyond 
nature — no  power  but  the  living  ideas  of  Cath- 
olicity can  overcome.  One  can  understand 
the  disdain  with  which  a Vogt  or  a Proudhon 
must  look  upon  those  who  are  attracted  by  tbe 
more  timid  bends  of  Protestantism  or  **  German- 
Catholicism,*’  a feeling  how  ditferent  from  the 
deep  hatred  which  glows  in  their  bosoms  at 
the  name  of  tbe  holy  Society  of  Jesus.  The 
principles  proposed  by  the  committee  of  Frank- 
fort, as  well  as  those  laid  down  in  tbe  draft  of 
the  Prussian  constitution,  are  characterized  by 
ail  that  elasticity  by  means  of  which  *Mhe 
liberty  of  all*’  is  reconciled  with  the  thraldom 
of  the  Catholic  worshipper.  **  No  obstacle  is 
to  be  placed  on  the  exercise  of  any  public  or 
private  worship;**  yet,  “any  offences  com- 
mitted in  the  use  of  this  liberty  shall  be  pun- 
ished conformably  to  the  law.”  “No  civil 
rights  shall  be  limited  by  any  religious  profes- 
sion,” yet,  “in  no  case  shall  any  religious 
profession  free  persons  from  tbe  duties  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws.” 

The  second  thing  which  the  Germans  appear 
to  aim  at  in  tbe  superficial  theory  of  Neo- 
Catholicism  seems  to  be  a system  of  doctrine 
loose  enough  to  take  in  all  particular  forms  of 
heresy,  and  at  the  same  time  affording  a cer- 
tain scope  for  that  religiousness  which  they 
allow  as  a fact  or  phenomenon  of  the  human 
mind.  This  is  what  the*  late  king  of  Prussia 
tried  on  a comparatively  small  scale  when  be 
amalgamated  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  con- 
fessions by  his  royal  ukase,  and  is  now  at- 
tempted in  a larger  field  by  tbe  Frankfort  diet. 
It  will,  however,  be  speedily  found  that  no  real 
or  permanent  sense  of  religion  isattainable  with- 
out a fixed  and  definite  belief ; and  Catholicity 
itself,  without  its  dogmatic  ideas — Catholicity, 
without  its  great  ascertained  principles,  per- 
meated alike  by  ardent  love  and  undoubting 
faith;  Catholicity,  without  that  spring  and 
basis  of  vitality  which  the  meanest  Christian 
soul  possesses  by  its  communion  with  tbe 
chair  of  Peter,  would  cease  to  be  Catholicity; 
it  would  become  poor,  tame,  and  paasionlen, 
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■ « 

Uk0  AagUcanitm,  or  any  other  of  the  oatwom 
political  or  fanatical  formations  of  the  sixteenth 
centoiy.  Not  that  these  absolutely  die.  No ; 
they  may  exist,  like  dead  branches  fallen  from 
the  tree,  as  Nestorianism  has  existed  from  the 
days  of  Theodosius.  But  not  the  less  for  ever 
will  Catholicism  be  Christianity  and  Chris- 
tianity Catholicism. — Ibid, 

The  Quettion  of  Religious  liberty. — The 
draft  constitution  of  Prussia  comprehends  the 
following  articles  relative  to  the  liberty  of  wor- 
ship and  of  instruction : — 

**  Art.  16.  Participation  in  civil  and  political 
rights  can  in  nothing  be  affected  by  religious 
profession  of  individuals  or  their  affiliation  to 
any  religious  society  whatever:  the  accom- 
plishment of  civil  and  political  duties  shall  no 
longer  be  affected  by  these  circumstances. 
Liberty  of  creed  and  of  worship  is  guaranteed 
to  all  Prussians. 

•‘Art.  17.  Every  religious  society  is  free 
and  independent  before  the  state,  as  to  its  in- 
ternal affairs  and  the  administration  of  its 
revenaes.  The  relations  of  these  societies 
with  their  chiefs  are  free.  The  promulgation 
of  their  ordinances  is  subjected  to  no  other 
conditions  than  any  other  publication. 

**  Art.  20.  Every  one  is  free  to  teach  and  to 
found  educational  establishments.  Preventive 
measures  are  prohibited  in  this  respect.  Pa- 
rents and  tutors  are  held  responsible  for  giving 
elementary  instruction  to  their  children  and 
pupils;  but  they  may  have  them  instructed 
and  brought  up  where  they  will,  and  this  right 
can  in  no  manner  be  restricted. 

« Art.  21.  The  expense  of  the  establishment, 
maintenance,  and  development  of  the  popular 
schools,  is  borne  by  the  communes  and  sub- 
sidiarily by  the  state. 

*‘Art.  22.  The  public  popular  schools  and 
ail  other  public  instructional  establishments, 
are  placed  under  the  control  of  special  au- 
thorities, and  are  free  from  all  ecclesiastical 
control. 

**  Art.  28.  A special  law  concerning  teach- 
ing regulates  the  whole  of  this  matter  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  thereupon  laid 
down.” 

The  Catholic  association  formed  at  Cologne 
has  addressed  a strong  protest  to  the  national 
assembly,  complaining  that  the  draft  of  the 
constitution  does  not  expressly  guarantee  the 
inviolability  of  the  property  of  the  church, 
and  that,  instead  of  granting  unlimited  liberty 
of  teaching,  it  places  the  public  establishments 


for  instruction  under  the  control  of  special 
authorities,  and  frees  them  from  ecclesiastical 
authority.  This  protest  thus  concludes:— 
**  The  national  assembly  cannot  wish  to  place 
three  millions  of  Catholics  under  a constitu- 
tion which  would  make  them,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  their  conscience,  bless  the  day  when 
they  should  be  permitted  to  abandon  a state  to 
which  they  have  hitherto  belonged.” — Ibid, 

Spain. — Ecclesiastical  Property  its  Spain^ 
It  is  already  known  that  the  queen  of  Spain 
has,  by  decree,  suspended  the  sale  of  the  pro- 
perty, of  all  descriptions,  belonging  to  the 
commanderies  of  the  four  military  religious 
orders— the  hermitages,  sanctuaries,  brother^ 
hoods,  and  associations.  The  tnie  reasons  of 
this  suspension,  and  their  importance,  will  be 
best  learnt  from  the  report  of  the  Junta  ap- 
pointed to  propose  a mode  of  arranging  the 
questions  that  had  arisen  between  the  church 
and  the  state.  This  report  bears  the  signe- 
tures  of  Manuel  Joachim,  bishop  of  Cordova; 
Paul,  bishop  of  Valencia;  Joseph,  bishop  of 
Lerida ; Manuel  de  Seijas  Lozano,  Eleutber 
Juantorena,  Pedro  Reales,  and  Ventura  Gon- 
zalez Romero. 

The  Junta  consider  as  unquestioned  the 
right  of  the  Spanish  church  to  be  honourably 
endowed  by  the  state  : the  right  of  tbe  church 
is  unassailable,  the  obligation  of  the  state  bind- 
ing, and  tbe  means  ought  to  be  equal  to  their 
end.  The  means  of  endowment  ought  to  be 
stable,  and  not  exposed  to  fluctuations— so  far, 
at  least,  as  is  permitted  by  the  natural  insta- 
bility of  human  ali’airs.  The  consequence  of 
this  principle  would  be  to  give  a new  form  to 
the  immovable  or  real  property  which  the 
church  now  possesses,  in  virtue  of  the  settle- 
ment of  1845,  which,  experience  proves,  does 
not  produce  a constant  and  sure  revenue.  The 
interest  of  tbe  church,  then,  would  counsel 
the  sale  of  her  real  estates  for  a perpetual  rent, 
and  of  her  other  property  for  cash,  to  be  in- 
vested in  the  funds  or  other  sure  security. 

Tbe  principle  of  the  alienation  of  church 
property  being  admitted,  the  endowment  of 
tbe  clergy  is,  in  tbe  opinion  of  the  Junta, 
singularly  facilitated,  without  bearing  on  tbe 
nation  directly  or  excessively.  The  inconve- 
niences of  mortmain  being  guarded  against— 
inconveniences  exaggerated  by  tbe  opinions 
of  the  age — there  will  be  no  great  difficulty 
in  allowing  the  church  tbe  right  of  succession, 
under  proper  precautions.  Neither  is  there 
any  thing  to  binder  the  consigning  to  her  for 
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Mle  the  property  of  the  brotherhoods  tnd  M* 
•ociations ; for  nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  to  devote  to  ttiat  object  property  which, 
though  not  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  was 
destined  for  religion.  The  Junta  has  also 
turned  its  attention  to  the  commanderies  of 
the  military  orders  and  that  of  St.  John. 
Their  estates,  whatever  vicissitudes  they  may 
have  passed  through,  are  properly  ecclesiastic 
cal,  as  were  the  orders  to  which  they  belonged. 
They  were  handed  over  in  perpetual  admin- 
istration to  the  kings  of  Spain,  in  their  quality 
of  perpetual  grand  masters;  their  revenues 
were  given  up  for  certain  public  necessities, 
and  at  last  the  holy  see  permitted  the  sale  of 
a part  of  them.  If  such  estates  as  are  not 
already  secularised  were  sold,  by  way  of  a 
rent  charge,  an  important  resource  would  be 
gained  for  the  endowment  of  the  church  and 
its  ministers. 

This  concession  would  moreover  avert  an 
imminent  condict ; for  when  the  holy  see  bad 
shown  itself  so  ready  to  oppose  its  apostolic 
authority  to  the  settlement  of  the  questions 
already  in  agitation,  prudence  would  counsel 
that  others  should  not  be  raised,  as  to  the 
alienation  of  property  without  consent  of  the 
church. 

A serious  difficulty  would  prevent  the  entire 
fulfilment  of  the  wishes  of  the  Junta,  in  that 
a portion  of  the  lands,  those  of  the  command- 
eries of  St.  John,  had  been  set  aside  for  the 
extinction  of  a loan  contracted  by  the  state. 
Sensible  that  one  particular  obligation,  how- 
ever preferable  and  sacred  it  may  be,  cannot 
be  attended  to  at  the  absolute  neglect  of  other 
obligations  of  the  state,  the  Junta  conceives  it 
would  be  a conciliatory  course  to  exclude  from 
the  proposed  measure  the  commanderies  that 
have  been  applied  to  the  public  use,  and  that 
the  holy  see  would  assent  to  that  course. 

The  Junta  had  not  forgotten  those  venerable 
religious,  virgins  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  that 
excite  the  sympathy  of  every  Spaniard.  The 
estates  which  they  had  possessed,  and  whose 
sale  had  been  suspended,  were  administered 
by  the  state.  Their  revenues  were  decreasing 
every  day,  and  their  value  deteriorating ; and 
would  disappear  without  profit  to  any  one, 
leaving  on  the  state  the  obligation  of  paying 
their  pensions  to  these  ladies.  Let  those  es- 
tates, then,  be  sold,  to  be  paid  for  in  govern- 
ment bonds,  to  be  withdrawn  from  circulation, 
and  separately  funded  as  a three  per  cent,  stock, 
the  dividends  to  be  paid  to  the  general  corpo- 


ration of  the  religious.  This  plan  would  en- 
sure the  support  of  the  ladies,  and  prevent  the 
destruction  of  their  property,  while  the  credi- 
tors of  the  state  would  have  a means  of  realis- 
ing their  demands. 

To  avoid  conflict  and  fresh  disagreement, 
the  Junta  conceives  that  the  co-operation  of 
the  holy  see  should  be  solicited  for  these 
measures.  It  is  high  time  that  a safe  road 
should  be  chosen,  and  that  obstacles  should  be 
smoothed  instead  of  being  invited.  The  holy 
see,  that  great  and  magnificent  institution,  the 
corner  stone  of  Catholicism,  has  never  been 
swayed  by  narrow  views  or  paltry  aims.  Ex- 
alted high  above  the  sphere  wherein  mundane 
interests  clash,  it  guards  the  doctrine  and  sup- 
ports the  interests  of  the  church ; but  it  never 
ceases  to  lavish  its  treasures  in  favor  of  the 
people.  The  measures  proposed  by  the  Junta 
are  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  constant 
spirit  of  the  church,  that  has  ever  looked  on 
its  patrimony  as  the  patrimony  of  the  poor. 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  the  church 
and  its  universal  pastor  will  rejoice  to  tee 
these  lands  portioned  among  the  laboring  and 
virtuous  poor,  who,  issuing  from  wretchedness, 
would  have  a field  to  cultivate  and  n roof  to 
slielter  them,  which  they  would  owe  to  the 
goodness  of  her  majesty  and  to  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Junta  firmly  trusts  that  so  it  will  be, 
having  for  guarantee  that  solicitude  which  the 
apostolic  delegate  always  evinces  to  conciliate 
the  interests  of  the  state  and  the  church.  Her 
majesty  is  entreated  not  to  delay  her  course 
in  that  path  wherein  she  will  encounter  the 
blessings  of  her  ]>eople.  Thousands  of  fami- 
lies would  be  provided  for  by  dividing  these 
lands  into  small  lots,  charged  with  a rent  for 
ever ; and  the  state  would  change  into  proprie- 
tors a mass  of  misery  deserving  the  care  o€ 
the  church  and  the  government. 

Eight  resolutions  follow,  formally  embodj- 
ing  the  above  recommendations. 

From  Madrid,  our  correspondents  state  that 
M.  Mon  has  commenced  his  administratioD 
with  the  announcement  of  some  financial  re- 
forms,  which  it  is  hoped,  rather  than  expected, 
he  will  be  able  to  carry  out.  His  principal 
plan,  an  excellent  one  if  he  will  be  able  to 
carry  it  into  practice,  is  to  reduce  the  expen- 
diture and  reform  the  tariff*. 

The  rumors  of  further  changes  in  the  cabi- 
net have  ceased.  The  cortes  are  not  to  be 
called  together  before  November  or  December. 
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An  intUTection,  it  In  said,  wan  axpactad  to 
break  out  in  Seville  befim  tbo  eonfioemnnt  of 
the  duchess  of  Montpenoier.  A column  of 
500  iniantry  and  100  bone,  commanded  by 
General  Leraandi  wan  about  to  march  from 
Madrid  against  the  faction  of  Pico  in  LaMan- 
cba,  which  has  always  been  described  by  the 
ministerial  journals  as  consisting  of  only  20 
or  80  at  most. 

An  English  gentleman,  name  not  known, 
shot  himself  on  the  0th  in  Madrid. 

We  learn  that  the  revolutionary  party  in 
Catalonia  were  again  becoming  formidable. 
They  bad  blockaded  Berguin  in  that  province, 
for  refusing  to  pay  its  quota  of  a contribution 
imposed . Troops  were  fast  leaving  the  capital 
to  put  down  the  movement 
LATSn  NBWS. 

Bostoii,  StfUmktT  84. 

The  steamship  Acadia  arrived  at  her  berth 
this  morning  at  half  past  6 o’clock. 

" The  queen  addressed  parliament  from  the 
throne  on  the  5th  inst.,  and  has  since  taken 
her  departure  for  Scotland. 

The  visit  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  Earl 
Clarendon  seems  to  furnish  almost  the  only 
theme  for  speculation  amongst  the  Irish  poli- 
ticians. The  premier  landed  at  Kingston  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  Ist  inst.,  and  was  received 
with  a certain  degree  of  respect.  Demonstra- 
tions of  applause  and  disapprobation  seem  both 
to  have  failed. 

Ireland  continues  in  a state  of  tranquillity. 

Italy. — Rome,— On  Tuesday,  16  August, 
the  day  of  the  assumption,  bis  eminence, 
Cardinal  Fransoni,  prefect  of  the  propaganda, 
assisted  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  MacHale,  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  and  the  Rt  Rev.  Dr.  Nichol- 
son, Archbishop  of  Corfu,  consecrated  to  the 
bishopric  of  Port  Victoria  in  New  Holland, 
Mgr.  Serra,  a Spanish  Benedictine  of  the 
congregation  of  Monte  Casino,  already  apos- 
tolicmissionary in  that  island.  The  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  interior  chapel  of  the  propa- 
ganda. The  students  of  the  Irish  college 
assisted  at  the  ceremony.  Mgr.  Serra  is  the 
first  bishop  of  a vast  diocess,  erected  at  the 
end  of  last  year  by  bis  holiness. 

On  the  15th  arrived  at  Rome  the  celebrated 
Abbate  Kosmini,  founder  and  superior  of  the 
institute  of  charity,  charged,  according  to  the 
Turin  papers,  with  a mission  to  the  pope  from 
Charles  Albert.  He  occupies  the  Albani 
palace. 

Cardinal  Oppizzoni,  Archbishop  of  Bologna, 
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has  issued  a eireular  ealling  on  the  Aiithful  of 
his  diocese  to  assemble  in  the  churches  to 
thank  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  her  manifest  in- 
lerveotion  in  the  recent  attack  on  Bologna, 
when  the  city  was  on  the  point  of  becoming 
a prey  to  the  flames. 

His  holiness,  anzioas  to  spread  religion  and 
civilization  to  the  east  of  Africa,  has  just 
nominated  a vicar-apostolic  of  Madagascar. 

The  Epoea,  of  Rome,  of  the  Ist,  publishes  a 
circular  letter  from  the  Marquis  Muli,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Club  of  Rome,  to  all  the 
clubs  of  Italy,  proposing  a general  organiza- 
tion of  them  by  a common  statute.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  secular  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Saint  Joseph  Calasanzio,  who  arrived 
at  Rome  in  1648,  a triduum  was  celebrated  at 
Rome  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  ult  On  the 
third  day  the  pope  went  to  the  church  of  Saint 
Pantaleon,  and,  having  administered  the  sacra- 
ment, passed  into  the  contiguous  oratory  of 
the  college,  and,  being  seated  on  the  throne, 
published  the  decree  for  the  beatification  and 
canonization  of  the  Rev.  Father  Peter  Claver, 
of  the  Jesuit  society.  The  pope,  having  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  father  postulator,  re- 
plied : **  I render  thanks  to  God,  who,  in  these 
days  of  so  many  difliculties,  testifies  to  Italy, 
and  to  the  world,  how  much  he  has  at  heart 
bis  holy  religion,  by  raising  up  men  of  fervor 
in  those  places  where  the  laborers  are  few  and 
the  harvest  is  abundant.  It  is  no  small  encour- 
agement given  to  us  by  the  Lord,  when  he 
gives  to  our  contemplation  men  who  have  for 
so  many  lustres  devoted  themselves  to  enrich- 
ing the  church  with  new  conquests.  This 
consolation  is  the  more  grateful,  as  it  is  most 
painful  to  see  in  the  times  in  which  we  live 
that  there  is  being  introduced  into  all  Catholic 
Italy,  and  even  into  the  centre  of  Christianity, 
Protestantism,  not  by  one  accomplice,  but  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  accompli- 
ces. They  manifest  the  most  ardent  vows  for 
Italian  nationality,  and  yet  in  order  to  promote 
it,  they  use  the  most  abominable  means  calcu- 
lated only  to  destroy  it.  At  the  moment  when 
Germany,  animated  with  the  same  spirit,  ac- 
knowledges that  a diversity  of  religions  is  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  end  proposed,  inas- 
much as  the  Protestants  form  projects  of  a 
union,  there  are  found  in  Italy  men  who,  with- 
out dreading  an  immense  religious  scandal  and 
an  immense  political  danger,  presume  to  in- 
troduce the  pestilential  seed  of  separation  of 
the  unity  of  faith  in  order  to  obtain  unity  of 
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Mtfiol).  This  it  tlM  pokit  to  which  poitiMi 
Mindlj  lead.  Let  us  piuy  to  God  that  he  will 
disperse  this  darkness,  and,  confidinf^  in  di- 
vine promises,  let  os  lecall  to  our  minds  that 
the  gates  of  bell  shall  never  prevail  against 
the  church.” 

Advices  from  Rome,  dated  the  6th  instant, 
state  that  tranquillity  continues  to  prevail  in 
the  Roman  capital.  The  pope  had  received 
petitions  from  the  northern  provinces,  demand- 
ing that  the  resolutions  of  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties relative  to  the  defence  of  the  country 
and  the  organization  of  the  army  should  be 
carried  into  execution.  The  correspondent  of 
the  TitMt  states  that  the  penury  of  the  trea- 
sury is  causing  considerable  embarrassment. 
An  appeal  to  the  faithful  is  said  to  have  been 
proposed  to  bis  holiness  lately,  but  be  said  that 
that  resource  sliould  only  be  es8a3red  (n  extremu^ 
and  that  he  still  had  hopes  that  his  children  of 
Rome  would  enable  him  to  obviate  all  his  dif- 
ficulties. 

The  latest  dates  from  Genoa  announce  that 
after  much  difficulty  tranquillity  was  re-estab- 
lished. From  Placentia  news  has  been  received 
that  a most  destructive  epidemic  had  broken 
out  among  the  Austrian  troops. 

The  Austrian  conditions  of  meditations  are 

the  sovereignty  of  Lombardy  to  be  retained, 
and  no  conditional  territory  to  be  ceded  to 
Austria.  A liberal  constitution  is  promised 
to  Milan  and  Vienna,  under  the  Austrian 
viceroy. 

The  young  wife  of  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Parma,  sister  of  the  duke  of  Bordeaux,  has 
given  rrotice  that  she  intends  to  maintain  the 
right  of  her  line  in  the  duchies,  having  given 
birth  to  a son  born  an  Italian,  at  Florence. 

The  Roman  chamber  was  prorogued  to  the 
15th  November.  The  pope  has  resolved  to 
send  a representation  to  the  congress  on  the 
Italian  question. 

Detperate  Strvg^lt  in  the  City  of  Parma. — 
A letter  from  Turin,  under  date  of  the  2d  inst., 
states  that  the  Austrians,  having  levied  a con- 
tribution of  four  hundred  thousand  florins 
X £82,000)  on  the  city  of  Parma,  payable  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  same  not  being 
forthcoming  at  the  designated  time,  the  army, 
tccording  to  custom  commenced  pillaging  the 
city.  The  inhabitants,  however,  encouraged 
by  the  patriotic  defence  of  the  town  of  Bologna, 
rang  the  tocsin,  aud  flying  to  arms',  a fearful 
battle  commenced.  Even  the  women  and 
cfaUdren  took  part  In  the  defence  of  the  city. 


ttnowhig  Awnlture  and  other  mtssUee  ftom  the 
windows  upon  theheadsof  the  Austrian  troops. 
The  population  of  the  surroundiiig  country 
were  hurrying  to  the  assistance  of  the  cittzens. 
The  result  of  the  struggle  has  not  been  ascc^ 
tained. 

French  Troepe  in  Fsnice.-^Four  tbousuid 
French  troops  are  reported  to  have  arrived  at 
Venice. 

The  accounts  from  Italy  and  Rome  state 
that  the  whole  country  is  in  a disturbed  and 
excited  state.  Tumults  bad  occurred  at  Genoi, 
Leghorn  and  Rome,  which  were  suppressed 
with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

SeUlement  of  the  Aueiro- Italian  QuaHm,^ 
The  latest  advices  from  Paris,  received  by  the 
London  papers,  announce  the  important  intel- 
ligence that  the  French  government,  on  the 
7th  inst.,  received  despatches  from  M.  Arigo, 
the  French  minister  at  Berlin,  announcing 
officially  that  Austria  has  accepted  the  media- 
tion of  France  and  England  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Italian  question. 

Fbancx. — The  vicars-general  of  Paris  have 
published  a letter  of  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
written  in  reply  to  an  address  they  had  sent 
on  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  arcbbisiiop. 
In  his  letter  his  holiness  says  : — That  heroic 
act  of  charity  has  thrown  upon  the  episcopate 
and  clergy  of  your  illustrious  nation,  of  the 
whole  Catholic  world,  a double  and  dazzling 
glory.  It  rejoices  us  to  think  that  by  the 
grace  of  the  God  of  mercy,  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  archbishop,  crowned  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  with  immortal  glory,  and  united  to 
the  choirs  of  the  Blessed  Spirit,  wHI  not  cease 
to  pray  and  beseech  of  the  most  merciful  Fa- 
ther of  all  mercy  to  shed  the  abundance  of  his 
divine  blessings  upon  France  and  upon  the 
Christian  world,  and  to  preserve  His  holy 
church  from  all  calamity.” 

It  is  stated  that  the  Abbe  Meirieu,  grmnd- 
vicar  of  Digne,  is  about  to  be  elevated  to  that 
see,  vacant  by  the  translation  of  Montignor 
Sibour  to  the  arch-diocess  of  Paris.  The  re- 
port that  the  chapter  of  Notre  Dame  had  ad- 
dressed a petition  to  the  pope  against  Monsig- 
nor  Si  hour's  confirmation,  is  totally  unfounded 

The  secret  consistory,  at  which  the  precooi- 
satioD  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris  is  to  take 
place,  will  be  held,  it  is  believed,  some  day 
duiiiig  the  present  fortnight. 

The  bishop  of  Natchez,  (United  States)  hm 
lately  arrived  at  Paris,  and  is  staying  at  St 
Sulpice. 
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Th«  bitbop  of  MootaubaD  ii  to  be  prasented 
for  the  approval  of  the  holy  eee  as  archbiahop 
of  Avignon. 

The  J}rapeau  NmiUmal,  in  commeotiiig  on 
the  spread  of  religious  ideas  in  France,  states 
that  the  brave  Geo.  Duvivier,  one  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  barricades,  lived  and  died  a good 
Catholic,  and  that  General  Bedeau  more  than 
once  received  the  holy  communion  daring  bis 
illness. 

UnteUUd  State  of  .^^atVs.^Lamaitine  has 
published  a defence  of  himself  against  the 
charges  brought  forward.  Geo.  Cavaignac 
has  been  compelled  to  deny  the  intention  of 
suppressing  the  Paris  QmstUutiomnel.  This 
journal  and  La  Presse  have  resumed  their 
fierce  attacks  upon  the  government.  The  lat- 
ter wages  war  against  the  republic  in  spite  of 
Gen.  Cavaignac's  declaration  that  be  would 
not  allow  the  republic  to  be  impeached. 

The  approaching  elections  to  fill  the  vacant 
•eats  in  the  assembly  begin  to  occupy  public 
attention. 

Emile  de  Gerardin,  the  Orleanist  editor  of 
the  Pretu,  is  a candidate  with  M.  Delessert 
and  Marshal  Bugeaud.  The  latter,  it  is  said, 
has  refused  the  command  of  the  army.  If  an 
armed  intervention  should  take  place  in  Italy,  i 
indeed,  he  would  not  accept  any  command 
offered  by  General  Cavaignac. 

The  MoniUur  states  that  the  Ottoman  gov- 
ernment has  recognized  the  French  republic,  j 
and  that  Geneml  Aupick,  the  French  minister  « 
plenipotentiary,  presented  his  credentials  to 
the  Sultan  on  the  26th  ult. 

The  Bonapartists  are  moving  both  in  Parts 
and  the  departments,  with  the  view  of  electing 
Louis  Booaparte  to  the  presidency  of  the  re- 
public. 

The  local  disturbance.^  in  the  provinces  con- 
tinue. They  arise  principally  from  an  eatra- 
ordioary  tax  of  45  centimes  imposed  upon  the 
people  by  the  provisional  government. 

A serious  quarrel  bad  occurred  between 
Generals  Cbanganier  and  Cavaignac,  growing 
out  of  the  defection  of  the  national  guards,  a 
email  portion  of  each  division  only  having 
appear^  at  the  reviews  on  Sunday.  A sharp 
correspondence  between  them  had  taken  place. 

It  appears  that  on  the  3d  inst.,  the  garrison 
of  Pa^,  and  a portion  of  the  national  guard, 
were  reviewed  on  the  Boulevards  by  General 
Cavaignac,  who  was  loudly  cheered ; between 
seventy  and  eighty  thousand  were  under  arms, 
of  whom  about  twenty  thousand  belonged  to 


the  national  guards,  only  one  battalion  being 
called  out  from  each  legion. 

Although  (he  national  guard  was  invited  to 
attend  the  review,  in  great  force,  it  was  found 
that  not  more  than  three  hundred  men  were 
mustered  from  each  battalion,  and  in  one  bat- 
talion the  number  was  under  two  hundred  and 
filty.  This  rebuke,  proceeding  from  such  a 
body,  has  been  keenly  felt,  and  has  given 
serious  uneasiness  to  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment 

It  is  generally  understood  that  several  canaea 
of  dissatisfaction  have  led  to  this  species  of 
negative  demonstration. 

The  first  and  principal  it  the  offensive  tio- 
pression  used  by  General  Cavaignac  against 
the  legitimate  party,  and  particularly  against 
some  legions  of  the  national  guard,  which,  be 
aifirmed,  were  conspiring  against  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  second  cause  was  that  (he  governasent 
abstained  from  contradicting  a report  that  was 
generally  circulated  of  the  arrest  of  two  high 
military  functionaries,  understood  to  be  Gen. 
Larooriciere,  minister  of  war,  and  Gen.  Cban- 
garnier,  commander  of  the  national  guard. 

The  third  cause  assigoed  was  the  dissatis- 
faction produced  by  the  distribution  of  the 
crosses  of  the  legion  of  honor  amongat  the 
legions  of  the  national  guards. 

- The  Paris  papers  of  the  Tth  inst.  state  that, 
notwithstanding  the  appointment  of  General 
Lamoriciere  to  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Alps,  there  appeals  every  probability  that 
peace  will  be  preserved. 

It  appears  that  General  Lamoriciere  and  M. 
Marie  have  been  endeavoring,  by  a transaction 
with  Odillon  Barrot,  Berryer,  and  others,  to 
form  a fusion  of  ail  parties,  in  which  they  have 
not  succeeded. 

Ledru  Rollin  is  about  starting  a new  joarnal. 

Ths  French  Republic, — ^The  acceptance  by 
Austria  of  French  mediatioa  has  bad  a fovor- 
able  effect,  and  French  funds  advanced  steadily, 
closing  8f.  45  a 5f.  7\\. 

Later  intelligence  from  Paris  informs  us 
that  the  project  of  the  assembly  was  proceed- 
ing much  more  rapidly  and  with  much  greater 
unanimity  than  was  expected.  There  seems 
to  be  with  the  majority  a desire  to  have  all 
obstructions  towards  a full  and  fair  develop- 
ment of  republicanism  removed,  they  having 
decided  by  a large  majority  that  there  should 
be  a preamble  to  the  constitution. 

The  assembly  proceeded  on  Thursday,  the 
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7th  init.,  to  ezunine,  article  hf  iHicle,  flie 
preamMe  drawn  ap  by  the  committee. 

Two  different  amendments  were  proposed^ 
one  of  which,  the  first,  was  to  sobstitnte  the 
principle  for  that  of  do^ma,  which  was  adopted. 

The  second  was  one  proposed  by  M.  Deeille, 
which  was  intended  as  a keen  satire  on  the 
policy  of  the  goeeroment,  or  on  Gen.  Caeaig- 
nac  in  particular.  It  was  to  annex  to  the 
words  **  in  the  presence  of  God,”  the  addition, 
in  a state  of  siege,”  he.  The  amendments 
were  rejected  by  large  majorities. 

The  assembly  goes  on  with  the  8th  paragraph 
on  Monday  next,  tm  yesterday  (Friday)  and 
to^ay  (Saturday)  are  reserved  for  new  ar- 
rangements and  general  business. 

The  paragraphs  to  be  taken  up  on  Monday, 
will  involve  certainly  another,  perhaps  tedious, 
debate  on  socialism,  as  it  seriously  interferes 
with  one  of  their  most  favorite  subjects^the 
question  of  the  DroU  du  tmvail. 

The  project  has  been  pot  forth,  and  has  been 
firmly  seconded,  and  a petition  thereupon  pre- 
sented to  the  national  assembly,  praying  that 
body  to  raise  funds  to  enable  twenty  thousand 
families,  now  unemployed  in  Paris,  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  the  colony  of  Algeria. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  treasury, 
being  empty,  an  effort  may  be  made  to  raise 
funds  for  the  object  by  formal  subscription. 

The  National^  which  is  conshlered  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  government,  confirms,  on  Thurs- 
day, the  account  of  despatches  having  been 
received  at  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  from 
the  minister  at  Berlin,  of  the  acceptance  by 
Austria  of  the  mediation  of  France  and  Eng- 
land on  the  Italian  question. 

The  National,  however,  modifies  the  satis- 
faction by  adding,  **  we  are  not  able  to  guar- 
antee the  perfect  exactitude  of  the  news,  and 
we  believe  the  government  has  not  received  a 
confirmation  of  it  from  Vienna.”  The  Consti- 
tutionnel  is  less  reserved  on  the  subject  in  the 
discussion  already  noticed. 

The  only  amendment  passed  was  M.  Beau- 
chard’s  pledging  the  government  to  economy. 
It  was  very  strongly  opposed  by  the  committee, 
but  passed  by  a majority  of  fifty-eight.  A 
scene  of  great  confusion  took  place  at  its  de- 
cision. Several  members  insisting  upon  open 
votes,  others  upon  ballot.  An  amendment, 
proposed  by  M.  Bacos,  to  add  to  the  words, 
« if  the  republic  has  for  basis  family  ties,  pro- 
perty, and  public  order,”  those  of  •*  and  labor 
created,”  an  immense  tumult  ensued,  which 


was  only  ended  by  flie  amiHMliiietit  being  re- 
forred  toa  committee. 

The  MomHewr  appeared  on  Tbnroday  with- 
out the  usual  returns  of  the  Bank  of  France. 
No  explanation  was  given,  and  it  was  expected 
the  delay  would  create  uneasiness  ou  the 
bourse. 

Gen.  Beaugrand,  a distingubbed  oficer 
under  Napoleon,  died  on  the  7th. 

There  have  been  sereral  riots  so  senous 
that  the  anthorities  of  one  of  the  departments 
had  petitkMied  the  executive  to  place  the  de- 
partment in  a state  of  siege.  It  is  stated  that 
government  are  in  full  possession  of  a Louis 
Bonapartist  plot,  with  immifications  at  Lyons, 
and  ten  other  placea,  and  that  they  will  put  ft 
down  with  a strong  hand. 

Loob  Napoleon  has  announced  himself  as  t 
candidate  fiw  the  assembly  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine. 

It  b said  that  conferences  have  been  beU 
between  the  monarchists  and  moderate  repob* 
lican  party  in  the  assembly,  which  it  was  ex- 
pected will  lead  to  a fusion  of  all  in  behalf  of 
the  republic.  It  b expected  that  the  constiti- 
tion  will  be  voted  by  the  end  of  October,  and 
that  the  assembly  will  then  be  prorogued  tfti 
December. 

Much  disturbance  continues  to  prevail  in 
the  departments  of  France,  nor  b the  govern- 
ment at  eaae  respecting  the  tranquillify  of  the 
capital. 

The  greatest  precautions,  however,  were 
being  taken  to  meet  all  exigencies.  In  the 
commercial  circles  the  intelligence  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Anglo  French  mediation  by 
Austria,  was  not  generally  believed,  though  a 
prolongation  of  the  armistice  was  expected. 
A letter  from  Toulon  says,  that  in  consequence 
of  successive  telegraphic  despatches  received 
there,  an  nnusual  movement  was  taking  place. 

All  the  dbpoeable  steamers  were  being  got 
ready  for  sea,  and  prepared  for  the  receptba 
of  troops  and  artillery.  Four  first  class  steam- 
ers were  already  under  way,  and  it  b confi- 
dently reported  that  they  are  intended  to  cany 
a brigade  to  Italy.  The  greatest  activity  pre- 
vails in  the  arsenal. 

The  CoMtUuHonnH  states  that  two  regi- 
menta  of  the  line,  and  a battery  of  artillery, 
returned  from  Algeria,  would  reinforce  the 
brigade  at  Maneilles. 

The  Obiervatiur  states  that  the  govenuaent 
entertained  the  intention  of  declaring  the  de- 
partment of  the  lower  Pyrenees  in  a.  state  of 
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8i6fe»  in  contiqucncn  of  thtir  wriitinco  to 
the  popular  wish. 

In  Paris  Msembly,  ytstenlaj,  M.  Bastido 
nimoanced  offieialljthat  Austria  bad  aecaptod 
the  proffered  meditatioo  of  England  and  Spain. 
It  was  romorsd  in  the  assembly  that  a ^na- 
partist  plot  has  been  discovered. 

GnBMAinr.  — jFVofiA^/brt.— Commercial  af> 
lain,  wbich^  were  improving,  have  at  once  re- 
ealved  a check  by  the  warlike  tone  of  the 
diet,  who,  by  a majority  of  seventeen,  have 
refiuod  to  sanction  the  armistice  which  has 
beenconcladed  between  Prossiaand  Denmark. 

An  this  was  a direct  violation  of  the  anthor- 
ized  step  which  Prussia  bad  taken,  the  mi- 
nority resigned  in  a body,  on  the  5th  inst. 

The  debate  took  place  in  a crowded  assem- 
bly, mnd  amid  much  excitement,  on  the  mo- 
tion that  the  national  assembly  decrees  the 
stoppage  of  the  military  and  other  measures 
connected  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  armistice.  The  numbers  were 
ayes  S88,  noes  821 — majority  17.  For  the 
motion  upon  the  question  subsequently  put, 
that  the  national  assembly  resolves  that  the 
question,  as  to  the  stoppage  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  armistice,  shall  not  be  put  to  the  vote 
until  some  resolution  as  to  the  armistice  itself 
has  been  formed  by  the  assembly,  it  was  re- 
jected by  a vote  of  244  to  280.  The  assembly 
broke  up  amid  great  tumult.  The  ministry 
met  in  council  almost  immediately  afterwards, 
and,  as  before  stated,  resolved  to  resign  in  a 
body. 

The  city  continued  in  a very  disturbed  state 
till  a late  hour  at  night. 

Denmark  and  the  Duchies, — Advices  from 
Hamburg  to  the  6th  inst.,  state  that  the  pro- 
vincisd  government  of  the  Duchies  of  Schles- 
wig and  Holstein  have  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  armistice  concluded  by  Prussia,  in  the 
name  of  the  German  confederation. 

The  blockade  of  the  Elbe  and  Lahda  has 
been  raised  since  the  5th,  and  the  Prussian 
ports  on  the  Baltic  have  by  this  time  become 
free. 

HoNOAmT. — By  accounts  of  later  date  from 
this  quarter,  we  learn  that  the  Croatian  insur- 
gents were  in  possession  of  Fiume,  and  had 
burnt  New  Moldavia.  The  band  returned  to 
Agnaur  on  the  20tb  ultimo,  amid  great  re- 
joicing. Gen.  Bechtold  had  sent  a flag  of 
truce  to  the  insurgents  at  St.  Thomas,  but 
withoat  effect. 


Nap&bs  Aun  SfCfLT.  — We  have  advices 
from  Naples  to  the  28th  ult.  The  English 
fleet  was  still  at  Castlemaie  and  Naples.  That 
of  France,  at  Palermo.  The  decision  of  the 
Neapolitan  government  to  send  the  expeditkw 
to  Sicily  had  excited  the  most  intense  anxiety. 
Messina  was,  of  course,  expected  to  be  the 
point  of  attack.  The  British  admiral  bad 
given  orders  that  no  interruption  should  be 
offered  in  any  way  to  the  Neapolitan  fleet. 

The  expedition  to  Sicily  left  Naples  on  the 
80th  ult.  It  was  believed  that  they  would  meet 
with  a warm  reception,  as  all  the  adult  popu- 
lalion  had  armed  the  houses.  The  streets  of 
Messina  had  been  prepared  for  a determined 
defence,  and  the  inhabitants  had  resolved,  and 
were  prepared,  to  blow  up  the  city  rather  than 
surrender. 

Avstuia.  — By  letters  from  Vienna,  we 
learn  that  the  joint  mediation  of  England  and 
France  in  the  aflairs  of  Italy  and  Austria, 
is  accompanied  by  certain  reserves  that  may 
possibly  preclude  its  efficiency  altogether. 

Ireland. — The  general  topic  of  conversa- 
tion here  is  that  relating  to  the  special  com- 
mission, which  takes  place  in  a few  days  at 
Clonmel ; the  parties  against  whom  the  Crown 
Solicitor  considers  be  has  a complete  ease,  are 
Smith  O’Brien,  McManus,  and  the  rebel 
peasantry. 

He  finds  a difficulty  in  implicatiDg  Meagher 
in  the  Balingarry  affair — in  fact,  he  cannot  get 
proof  to  show  that  he  was  there  at  all,  and  his 
only  step  to  have  him  tried  is  by  charging 
him  with  overt  acts  of  treason  in  connection 
with  the  affair.  One  or  two  of  the  peasants 
have  become  approvers,  and  their  depositions 
are  in  the  hand  of  the  crown,  but  it  will  take 
stronger  proof  than  this  to  insure  a conviction, 
in  order  that  the  crown  may  have  the  best  of  it. 

The  grand  panel  is  to  be  selected  from  the 
petty  jurors  in  those  cases  connected  with  the 
state  trials. 

We  just  observe  that  a Belfast  correspon- 
dent writes  us  to  say  that  Mr.  Helpin  Cole, 
secretary  of  the  Irish  confederation,  who  was 
imprisoned  under  the  habeas  corpus  act,  has 
been  sent  up,  for  what  purpose  we  have  not 
beard. 

Poor  Lord  John  Russell,  who  has  been  ma- 
king a stolen  visit  to  the  Vice  Regal  Lodge, 
makes  his  exit  to-morrow.  He  will  be  well 
able  to  talk  glibly  and  forcibly  on  the  affairs 
of  Ireland,  for  he  has,  in  the  short  space  of  a 
week,  seen  with  his  own  eyes  and  heard  with 
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bif  own  ctre  the  misrule  of  IrelaBd ; bat  it 
was  in  Lord  Clarendon's  back  parlor  in  the 
castle  of  Dublin,  not  in  the  wilds  of  Tippe- 
rary, the  mountain  districts  of  Kerry,  or  the 
poverty  stricken  localities  of  Galway. 

By  the  way,  many  of  our  citizens  yesterday 
and  this  morning  are  busy  circulating  a report 
that  his  lordship  will  endeavor  to  accomplish 
at  least  one  good  object  by  his  visit.  What  is 
it  ? Why,  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  court,  the 
only  remains  of  monarchy  which  Ireland  has 
Ibr  centuries  possessed.  Ob  ! how  the  tongue 
of  O’Connell,  were  he  alive,  would  descant 
upon  this  piece  of  whig  statemanship  and  love 
for  Ireland ! 

We  learn  by  letter  from  Clonmel,  dated 
Thursday  evening,  that  the  summonses  for 
the  special  commission  bad  just  been  served 
on  the  jurors,  who  were  ordered  ^o  attend  on 
the  21st  inst.,  under  the  penalty  of  X200. 

Perfect  tranquility  prevails  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  weather  continues  favorable 
for  harvest  operations,  though  perhaps  a higher 
degree  of  temperature  would  be  desirable. 

Later  hUelligence  by  the  Sleaniship  jSnerica.-^ 
BebeUion  m Ireland. — The  intelligence  from 
Ireland  is  of  an  intensely  exciting  character, 
the  more  so  as  it  comes  upon  us  entirely  unex- 
pected. 

Intelligence  from  Clonmel  to  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember states  that  the  real  and  long  looked  lor 
rebellion  has  come  at  last,  and  that  the  people 
are  rising  in  every  quarter.  The  patriots  are 
said  to  be  posted  in  an  almost  inaccessible 
position  at  New  Inn,  near  Carrick,on  Kilmao- 
thomas  mountains,  under  the  command  of 
Dobeny,  the  patriot  leader. 

In  Waterford  last  night  there  was  a general 
rising  of  the  peasantry,  who  assembled  on  the 
commons,  and  marched  to  attack  the  police 
stations. 

At  Clonmel,  on  the  14th,  several  out- houses 
of  the  parsonage  of  the  Protestant  clergyman 
were  burnt. 

Her  majesty's  Third  Royal  Buffs  came  in 
to-day  with  twenty-eight  of  their  men  hand- 
cuffed, for  shouting  repeal  and  exhibiting  a 
determination  to  join  with  the  insurgents. 

The  insurgents  have  now  encamped  about 
seven  miles  from  Clonmel,  where  they  seize 
upon  provisions,  &c.  belonging  to  the  gentry 
around,  roasting  bullocks  and  sheep  on  iron 
gates,  and  pressing  every  body  to  join  them. 

At  Glent  Bower,  some  eight  miles  distant, 
the  police  were  seeking  refuge  in  the  barracks 


when  the  patriots  attacked  them.  A long  %bt 
ensued.  Several  of  the  insurgents  were  killed 
and  a number  of  the  police  badly  wounded. 
All  the  police  subsequently  fled  frM  the  outer 
stations,  and  awful  and  bloody  scenes  are  ex- 
pected to  take  place  to  night.  The  fight  lasted 
a quarter  of  an  hour. 

Some  of  the  insurgents  wear  the  club  uni- 
form of  '82,  and  have  succeeded  in  cnptuiing 
several  pieces  of  cannon. 

One  of  the  main  causes  towards  this  unex* 
pect^  outbreak  of  the  Irish  patriots,  b believed 
to  be  the  scathing,  abusive  and  indiscriminait 
ridicule  heaped  upon  them  and  their  leaders 
by  the  English  press,  as  well  as  a determina- 
tion upon  their  part  to  rescue  the  state  prison- 
ers from  their  impending  doom.  The  excite- 
ment is  spreading  like  wild-fire  throughout  the 
whole  island,  and  it  is  believed  the  rebellion 
will  be  general. 

The  Cork  Examiner  of  the  ISth  publishes 
rumors  of  a rising  at  Waterford.  At  Portlaw 
the  police  barracks  were  attacked  by  a party  of 
armed  peasants  but  finally  repelled  alter  con- 
siderable loss  on  both  sides.  The  barrack 
was  occupied  by  about  10  police,  commanded 
by  constable  O’Regan.  In  tbe  struggle  two 
police  were  shot  and  several  of  tbe  patriots 
killed,  and  some  seriously  wounded. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  police  were 
shot  dead  or  only  seriously  wounded.  **  We 
give  report,"  says  the  Etaminer,  **aa  it  reached 
us,  without  being  enabled  to  add  any  confir- 
mation to  it.” 

The  bridge  at  Waterford,  it  was  rumored, 
was  blown  up  or  otherwise  destroyed,  as  was 
also  the  Grand  Ferry  bridge,  which  is  about 
a mile  from  Waterford,  on  the  road  to  Car* 
rick. 

P.  S. — The  arrival  of  the  Yougbal  coach  at 
12  o'clock  on  tbe  13th,  brought  the  troops  (rom 
Youghal  barracks,  which  were  sent  by  steam- 
ers to  the  disturbed  districts.  They  left  for 
Cappoguin,  and  thence  would  go  to  tbe  scene 
of  tbe  disturbances. 

It  is  mentioned,  as  confirmatoiy  of  thii 
movement  of  troops  towards  Waterford,  that 
two  detachments  have  received  orders  to  bold 
themselves  in  immediate  readiness  to  leave 
Cork  garrison  for  Youghal  and  Middleton,  to 
replace  troops  sent  out.  They  may,  it  was 
supposed,  have  marched  out  of  Cork  bcfoia 
the  ISth. 

In  Kilkenny  there  was  a force  of  Insurgents 
to  tbe  number  of  4000,  encamped  on  Abeny 
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Hill.  The  letden  are  men  of  military  expe- 
rience. The  peasantry  are  principally  armed 
with  pikes  and  regularly  drilled  in  the  use  of 
that  weapon. 

The  following  succinct  account  reached  us 
from  Kilkenny : 

Intelligence  from  Carrick  and  surrounding 
districts  are  much  more  decided  and  alarming 
to  the  government  than  anticipated.  No  doubt 
BOW  remains  of  the  fact  of  a patriot  force  hav- 
ing assembled  and  shown  a spirit  of  the  utmost 
determination.  The  main  body  of  insurgents 
is  said  to  be  four  thousand  strong,  and  are  en- 
camped on  Aheiiy  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary, on  which  are  the  slate  quarries  of  this 
country.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
leaders  of  some  military  experience  are  in  the 
camp,  and  that  the  peasantry  are  regularly 
drilled.  They  are  chiefly  armed  with  pikes ; 
many  have  rifles. 

The  United  States  and  the  Court  or 
Home. — Dr.  Martin,  cbargd  d'aflaires  from  the 
government  of  the  U.  States  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  was  recently  introduced  to  his  emi- 
nence the  cardinal  secretary  of  state,  when 
he  preeented  his  credentials,  and  expressed  the 
following  sentiments,  in  compliance  with  of- 
ficial instructions  from  Washington : 

“While  1 have  the  honor  to  present  to  your 
eminence  my  credentials  as  chargd  d’affaires 
of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Home,  1 
consider  it  my  first  and  most  pleasing  duty  to 
assure  yon  of  the  cordial  friendship  and  high 
esteem,  which  the  president  and  people  of  the 
United  States  entertain  for  the  illustrious  pon- 
tiff, whose  reign  has  reflected  so  much  splen- 
dor upon  the  holy  see,  as  well  as  upon  that 
ancieiit  nation  which  has  so  often  filled  the 
world  with  its  glory  and  with  the  admiration 
of  its  greatness. 

“1  must  also  say  to  your  eminence,  that 
the  president  and  people  of  the  United  States 
have  witnessed,  with  a lively  satisfaction,  the 
noble  efforts  of  his  holiness  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  people,  whom  heaven  has 
eonfided  to  his  government;  efforts  equally 
coorageous  and  wise,  generous  and  enlight- 
ened; which  inspire  the  hope  that  so  illustri- 
008  a pontiff  will  become  an  instrument,  in  the 
hands  of  Providence,  for  the  establishment  of 
true  liberty,  the  only  liberty  that  is  practicable, 
that  is,  a liberty  founded  upon  religion,  order, 
and  the  moral  and  intellectual  instrustion  of 
the  people.  May  he  who  has  recalled  the 


exile  into  the  bosom  of  his  family,  he  who  has 
accomplished  so  many  glorious  and  useful  re- 
forms, begin  to  enjoy  on  earth  the  reward 
which  is  reserved  in  heaven  for  good  actions. 
In  meriting  for  him  the  gratitude  of  his  people, 
these  reforms  have  iron  for  him  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  world. 

“1  am  happy  to  be  the  interpreter  of  such 
sentiments,  and  to  assure  your  eminence  that 
I shall  be  proud  of  the  confidence  with  which 
1 am  honored  by  the  president,  if  it  afford  me 
frequent  opportunities  of  strengthening  the 
good  understanding  which  exists  between  the 
two  governments,  whose  relations  cannot  but 
be  mutually  useful  and  agreeable.” 

The  Holv  See  and  the  Court  or  Ma- 
drid.— “Yesterday,”  says  the  GiomaU  Bo* 
mono  of  the  24th  August,  “his  excellency, 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  with  the  members  of  tte 
Spanish  legation,  repaired  to  the  Quirinai 
palace,  where  he  was  introduced  with  the 
usual  formalities  into  the  apartments  of  the 
holy  father.  Having  reached  the  throne  after 
the  accustomed  ceremonies,  be  presented  the 
royal  letters  by  which  her  majesty,  Isabella 
II,  queen  of  Spain,  accredits  him  as  extraordi- 
nary ambassador  to  the  holy  see.”  A solemn 
2>  Deum  was  sung  at  Rome,  in  thanksgiving 
for  the  establishment  of  amicable  relations 
between  the  two  governments. 

Beatification  and  Canonization. — 
On  tbe  28th  of  July,  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  rites  enacted  two  decrees,  on  tbe  vaiidUy  of 
certain  document*  respecting  the  beatification 
and  canonization  of  the  Venerable  Benedict 
Joseph  Labre,  of  the  diocess  of  Boulogne,  and 
the  Venerable  Germaine  Cousin  de  Pibrac,  of 
tbe  diocess  of  Toulouse. 

The  Freeman’s  Journal. — Tbe  editor  of 
this  paper  has  endeavored,  by  repeated  asser- 
tions of  an  extravagant  and  erroneous  charac- 
ter, relative  to  an  able  work  of  Cr4tineau  Joly, 
to  draw  us  into  a controversy  with  him  upon 
the  same  subject.  Under  other  circumstances 
we  should  be  pleased  to  show  the  merits  of 
Joly’s  publication;  but  as  it  is,  we  cannot 
consent  to  enter  into  a discussion  with  an 
individual,  who  is  evidently  insensible  to  the 
dignity,  moderation  and  justice,  which  ought 
to  guide  tbe  pen  of  a Catholic  editor,  and 
whose  sole  aim,  to  judge  from  tbe  tone  of  his 
paper,  is  tbe  triumph  of  rancorous  demincia- 
tion  and  vulgar  personality  over  the  higher 
claims  of  reason  and  truth. 
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God  and  I;  or  a Week't  Spiritual  Retrial, 
containing  Suitable  Meditation*  for  Ckrutian* 
in  every  State  of  life,  Transdaied  from  the 
French  of  Perk  Berthier,  By  the  Rt  Rev. 
Wb.  Walsh,  bishop  of  Halifax.  N.  York: 
£.  Dunigan  St  Brother.  Baltimore:  John 
Murphy.  l8mo.  pp.  195. 

The  spiritual  works  of  Father  Berthier  are 
remarkable  for  their  tender  piety  and  unction, 
not  less  than  for  the  sound  practical  doctrine 
which  they  inculcate.  These  traits  of  his  pen 
will  be  readily  discovered  in  the  very  useful 
volume,  just  issued  by  Messrs.  Dunigan  and 
translated  by  the  bishop  of  Halifax.  It  is  a col- 
lection of  meditations  on  the  principal  relations 
between  man  and  his  creator,  and  may  be  used 
with  profit  at  all  times,  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviving  in  the  Christian  soul  a proper 
spirit  of  fervor  and  zeal  in  reference  to  its  spi- 
ritual welfare. 

Shandy  McGuire;  or  Trick*  upon  Traveller*, 
By  Paul  Peppergrau,  Esq.  New  York: 
£.  Dunigan  & Brother.  Baltimore:  John 
Murphy.  12mo.  Part  I. 

We  have  received  only  the  first  part  of  this 
publication,  and  have  read  it  with  pleasure  and 
profit.  The  incidents  are  of  an  amusing  and 
interesting  nature,  and  afford  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  a variety  of  talent,  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  scenery,  the  delineation  of  character, 
the  narrative  of  facts,  and  the  exposition  of 
moral  and  religious  truth.  In  all  these  depart- 
ments the  author  evinces  much  ability.  Hia 
book  gives  a considerable  insight  into  the  re- 
lations that  exist  between  the  Catholic  people 
of  Ireland  and  their  Protestant  oppressors; 
exhibiting  in  detail  the  workings  of  that  cruel 
and  relentless  bigotry  with  w*hich  the  latter 
have  ever  pursued  their  victims.  Besides  the 
fund  of  information  imparted  by  this  story,  it 
is  characterised  in  general  by  a sound  Catholic 
tone  and  feeling,  which  gives  it  a decided 
superiority,  in  our  opinion,  over  every  other 
humorous  production  of  the  kind.  It  is  a 
work  that  may  be  safely  placed  in  the  hands 


of  any  thm  of  readers,  whether  yowig  or  old. 
In  saying  this,  however,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  add,  that  it  is  not  without  some  blemishes 
in  a literary  point  of  view,  and  that  one  or  two 
passages  are  calculated  to  produce  erroneous 
impressions.  We  allude  principally  to  tbs 
assertion  of  Ellen  O’Donnell,  p.  108,  that 
**  the  church  of  Rome  would  not  abate  a single 
genuflection  to  purchase  all  the  heretical  kings 
of  the  earth.”  This  expression  we  consider 
too  strong.  Communion  under  both  kinds 
was  anciently  a very  important  part  of  discip- 
line, and  yet  for  grave  reasons  it  gave  way  to 
communion  under  one  kind ; and,  as  Bossuet 
observes  in  his  ExpotUion  of  Catholic  doctrine, 
the  re-establishment  of  both  kinds  might  be 
ordained  by  the  church,  if  the  cause  of  peace 
and  unity  were  more  effectually  promoted  by 
it.  How  much  more  readily  would  she  abate 
a genuflection,  for  the  important  cause  of 
unity  P In  this  matter  we  are  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  essential  and  the  non-essential  rites 
of  the  church.  The  former  are  the  matter  and 
form  of  the  sacraments,  the  constituent  parts  qf 
the  holy  sacrifice,  instituted  by  our  Savkwr 
himself,  as  the  channels  of  grace;  the  latter 
are  rites  which  the  church  has  adr^tcd,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  of  time  and  place, 
and  which  she  is  at  liberty  and  disposed  to 
alter,  as  circumstances  may  require.  As  the 
abatement  of  a single  genuflection  would  not 
materially  affect  her  ritual,  we  think  that  she 
would  gladly  consent  to  it,  if  she  knew  that  it 
would  accomplish  so  important  and  happy  a 
revolution  for  society  and  religion,  as  the  con- 
version of  all  heretical  kings  to  the  true  faith. 
With  this  exception,  particularly,  we  have 
been  delighted  with  the  perusal  of  the  first 
part  of  Shandy  McGuire,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  the  work  will  meet  with  an  extensive 
sale.  It  has  a fund  of  humor  that  cannot  ftil 
to  amuse  and  interest  the  reader,  while  tbe 
information  it  conveys  is  valuable,  and  at  tbe 
present  time  very  opportunely  placed  before 
the  public. 
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Concluded  from  p.  586. 


USPENSE  now  pos- 
sessed the  good  father. 
He  who  had  consoled 
others  in  their  dying 
moments  with  the  sa- 
craments, now  saw 
himself  about  to  die 
withouttheiraid.  His 
only  resource  was  the 
sacred  Scriptures  on 
which  he  meditated 
continually,  exclaim- 
ing with  the royal  pro- 
phet,unless  thy  law 
had  been  my  medita- 
tion I had  then  per- 
haps perished  in  my 
abjection.” 

Sinking  beneath  the  cruel  treatment  of 
hia  enemies,  he  was  about  the  middle  of 
January  sent  back  to  the  Tillage  loaded 
with  meat.  The  march  lasted  eight 
days,  in  which  he  suffered  greatly  from 
his  wounds  yet  unhealed,  and  from  the 
cold.  While  on  the  way  he  performed 
an  act  of  charity,  which  from  any  but  so 
VoL.  VIL— No.  11.  * 51 


savage  a people  would  have  secured  him 
better  treatment ; a woman  heavily  loaded 
with  meat  and  carrying  her  child,  fell  from 
a tree  which  formed  a bridge  over  a deep 
and  rapid  stream,  and  would  inevitably 
have  perished  had  not  F.  Jogues  leaped 
into  the  water  and  rescued  her.  But  he 
received  no  reward  from  them:  he  was 
sent  to  the  hunters  again  with  a fresh 
load,  and  having  fallen  from  mere  exhaus- 
tion, they  treated  him  with  the  utmost 
contumely  and  cruelty. 

He  was  now  set  to  nursing  one  who 
had  torn  out  his  nails,  and  this  man  ex- 
perienced at  his  hands  the  most  tender 
care,  which  induced  him  to  give  to  F. 
Jogues  a small  fur  by  which  his  scant 
wardrobe  was  in  some  degree  improved. 

When  the  hunting  party  returned,  he 
was  still  better  clad,  being  furnished  with 
two  skins,  one  for  a cloak  and  one  for  a 
bed.  He  also  received  some  clothes  from 
a Frenchman  who  lived  with  the  Dutch. 

He  now  applied  himself  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  people,  and  ds  his  house 
was  the  council  chamber  not  only  of  the 
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village  but  of  the  whole  region^  he  began 
to  preach  to  the  people  and  teach  them 
the  faith  ; first  answering  their  many  ques- 
tions as  to  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  ocean 
and  its  tides,  then  leading  their  minds  from 
the  creation  to  the  Creator,  and  showing 
them  the  folly  of  their  cosmogony  in 
which  they  attributed  the  formation  of 
the  earth  to  a tortoise.  He  convinced 
them  that  the  sun  was  no  God,  that  Ares- 
koui  was  a demon,  but  though  easily  con- 
vinced, they  admitted  not  his  teachings. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  old  woman,  to 
whom  he  had  been  given,  he  was  now 
more  at  liberty,  and  was  permitted  to  visit 
all  parts  of  the  village,  encouraging  and 
instructing  the  sick  and  the  dying,  baptiz- 
ing the  infants  and  the  few  adults  who  by 
the  grace  of  God  believed  in  the  Christian 
religion.  He  even  passed  to  the  neigh- 
boring villages,  to  console  the  Hurons 
who  remained  steadfast  to  the  faith  in 
their  captivity  : he  heard  their  confessions 
Nitd  Impti/ed  their  children  and  instructed 
thetti,  while  they  thanked  God  for  his 
merey  in  giving  them  in  their  sorrows 
such  a comforter;  who  “wandered  about 
itt  sheet)  skins,  in  goat  skins, being  in  want, 
distressed,  afflicted  : of  whom  the  world 
was  not  worthy  : wandering  in  deserts,  in 
mimntnins  and  in  dens  and  in  caves  of 
the  earth.**  (Heb.  xi,  37.) 

After  two  months  thus  passed,  his  mis- 
tress and  an  old  man  set  out  for  a lake, 
four  days  journey  off,  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  fish.  Little  success  attended 
them,  a few  small  fish  being  all  they  took ; 
and  while  the  excursion  lasted,  they  lived 
on  the  entrails  of  these,  a food  loathsome 
indeed,  but  pleasing  to  the  father,  who 
had  been  reduced  to  a condition  which 
rendered  even  worse  food  acceptable. 

It  was  now  late  in  lent,  and  the  solitude 
and  the  wilderness  were  in  unison  with 
that  solemn  season ; and  for  the  first  time 
they  echoed  back  the  psalms  of  the  royal 
prophet,  and  displayed  on  their  ancient 
trees  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  the  adora- 
ble name  of  Him  who  died  upon  it.  Fa- 
ther Jogues  erected  a little  chapel,  and 


before  a cross  within  it  he  spent  many 
hours  in  sweet  meditation,  free  from  the 
fears  which  had  almost  continually  ht- 
rassed  him.  On  Tuesday  in  Holy  Week, 
however,  a messenger  from  the  village 
came  for  him.  The  cause  was  this.  Ta 
Mohawks  bad  set  out  the  summer  before 
on  a foray,  led  by  the  son  of  the  medicine 
man  who  cut  off  F.  Jogues*  thumb:  the 
rest  of  the  summer  with  the  fall  and  win- 
ter passed  without  any  tidings  of  them; 
at  last  a captive  said  that  they  had  been 
taken  and  put  to  death.  The  old  man  now 
demanded  that  the  father  should  be  given 
to  him  to  adopt  or  torture  as  he  shook! 
deem  best : upon  which  a messenger  was 
despatched  for  him.  The  good  father 
reached  the  village  on  MaundayThuisday, 
and  was  condemned  to  die  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Him  by  whom  he  lived.  His  doom  was 
now  sealed  ; but  before  the  tortures  were 
commenced,  a rumor  ran  that  the  party 
above  mentioned  were  safe,  and  indeed 
before  the  sun  had  half  run  his  course  the 
long  expected  troop  arrived  unharmed, 
with  twenty  captives.  Five  of  these  were 
men,  and  although  of  a friendly  nation,  the 
Abnakis,  they  were  pul  to  death  with  the 
usual  cruelly.  Happily,  Father  Jogues 
had  succeeded,  by  means  of  one  who 
understood  the  Huron,. in  converting  and 
baptizing  them  before  they  suffered.  The 
governor  of  New  France  believing  F. 
Jogues  to  be  yet  alive,  rescued  from  the 
Hurons,  some  prisoners  of  the  Sokokis, 
allies  of  the  Iroquois;  and  the  chief  of 
them  resolved  in  gratitude  to  obtain  the 
father*s  liberation,  and  in  April  came  to 
the  villages  to  ransom  Ondessonk:  bat 
though  the  Mohawks  received  his  presents 
they  refused  to  liberate  the  father:  not 
however  to  disregard  their  international 
law  he  was  treated  with  less  rigor. 

On  the  feast  of  Pentecost  another  party 
were  put  to  death  in  the  same  way ; and 
one  woman  was  burned  all  over  her  body 
with  torches,  under  the  direction  of  the 
old  medicine  man.  She  was  then  put  on 
a pile  to  be  roasted  alive  when  F.  Jogues 
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foand  meaDs  to  approach  her,  to  baptize 
her.  After  her  death  her  body  was  cut 
ioto  pieces  and  seut  to  the  different  vil- 
lages to  be  eaten ; a rite  somewhat  resem- 
bling, except  in  its  cannibalism,  the  half 
hanging,  drawing  and  quartering  of  priests 
and  comforters  of  priests,  then  in  vogue 
in  the  English  dominions.  The  Indians 
seem  to  have  given  up  cannibalism  in  a 
great  measure,  though  not  entirely, 
through  fear  of  offending  their  gods : for 
Father  Jogues  heard  them  in  the  winter, 
while  offering  two  bears  to  Areskoui,  beg 
pardon  for  their  sin  in  neglecting  so  long 
to  eat  human  Qesh.  At  the  same  time 
they  promised  amendment. 

On  St.  John’s  eve  his  heart  was  grieved 
by  the  arrival  of  a party  with  some  F rench 
and  Huron  prisoners  and  scalps.  Just 
before  this,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1643,  a 
party  of  Hurons  carrying  peltries  and  the 
Relation  with  the  letters  of  the  fathers  in 
Huronia,  were  attacked  and  taken  by  the 
Iroquois:  and  on  the  twelfth  a party  of 
Mohawks  with  some  naturalized  Hurons 
attacked  another  party,  and  one  of  the 
Hurons  named  Joseph,  (a  good  Catholic 
who  had  recited  his  beads  regularly  on  his 
fingers,)  escaped  to  the  French  and  gave 
them  the  first  intelligence  of  F.  Jogues’ 
condition.  As  war  parties  continually  set 
out,  composed  in  part  of  naturalized  Hu- 
rons, he  sent  letters  to  his  countrymen. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  a party 
was  leaving  to  reconnoitre  fort  Richelieu, 
a Huron  of  the  band  came  and  asked 
Father  Jogues  whether  he  did  not  wish  to 
write.  Although  the  father  was  not  con- 
vinced of  his  good  faith,  and  thought  he 
might  be  disposed  to  entrap  some  French- 
men, he  trusted  to  their  prudence  in  avoid- 
ing surprise,  and  although  aware  of  the 
danger  which  awaited  him  in  case  any 
accident  befell  the  troop,  still  desirous 
to  give  information  to  them  he  obtained 
paper  and  ink  from  the  charitable  Dutch, 
and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Mont- 
magny,  the  governor  of  Canada. 

“Sir. — This  is  the  fourth  letter  I have 
written  since  X have  been  with  the  Iro- 


quois. Time  and  paper  fail  me  to  repeat 
here  what  1 have  already  written  at  length. 
Cousture  and  I are  yet  alive.  Henry  was 
brought  in  on  Sc.  John’s  eve:  he  was 
not  beaten  with  clubs  on  entering  the  vil- 
lage as  we  were,  nor  has  he  had  his  fin- 
gers cut  off  like  us : he  is  yet  alive  as 
well  as  all  the  Hurons  brought  into  the 
country  with  him.  Be  on  your  guard  on 
every  side:  new  troops  are  always  setting 
out,  and  rest  assured  that  until  fall  the 
river  will  not  be  free  from  enemies : there 
arc  here  near  three  hundred  muskets  and 
seven  hundred  Iroquois  who  are  skilful  in 
their  use.  They  can  reach  Three  Rivers 
by  different  streams ; Fort  Richelieu  gives 
them  a little  more  trouble  but  does  not 
entirely  prevent  them.  The  Iroquois  say 
that  they  who  took  and  killed  the  French 
at  Montreal  would  not  have  done  this, 
had  they  heard  of  your  friendship  in 
delivering  the  Sokokis  from  the  hands  of 
the  Algonquins.  They  had  set  out  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  and  before  the  news  of 
it  arrived  here.  Nevertheless  a party  has 
just  set  out  and  Mathurin’s  roan*  (F. 
Brebcuf  knows  him  well)  is  their  leader, 
as  he  was  at  our  capture  last  year.  This 
troop  are  in  search  of  French  as  well  ns 
Algonquins.  Let  not  consideration  of  me 
prevent  your  doing  what  is  for  the  glory 
of  God.  The  design  of  the  Iroquois,  as 
far  as  I can  see,  is  to  take  all  the  Hurons 
if  they  can,  and  having  put  to  death  the 
most  distinguished  and  a good  part  of  the 
rest,  to  make  of  two  but  one  people  and 
one  country.  I have  a great  compassion 
for  these  poor  people,  many  of  whom  are 
Christians,  the  rest  catechumens  and  dis- 
posed for  baptism.  When  will  a remedy 
be  applied  to  their  misfortunes!  When 
will  they  all  be  taken  ? 

I have  received  many  letters,  with  the 
Relation,  from  the  Hurons  taken  near 
Montreal.  The  Dutch  have  wished  to 
ransom  us,  but  in  vain : they  are  now 
again  attempting  to  do  it,  but  1 think  with 
DO  better  success.  I resign  myself  more 

♦ A Huron  who  had  rescued  one  Mathurin  from 
the  Iroquois. 
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and  more  to  remain  here  aa  long  as  it 
shall  please  oar  Lord,  and  not  to  go  epen 
when  the  opportunity  shall  present  itself. 
My  presence  consoles  the  French,  Hurons 
and  Algonquins.  I have  baptized  more 
than  sixty  persons,  many  of  whom  are 
now  in  heaven.  This  is  my  only  conso- 
lation, and  the  will  of  God  to  which  I 
most  willingly  unite  mine.  I beseech  you 
to  recommend  that  prayers  be  offered  and 
masses  said  for  us,  and  above  all  for  him 
who  desires  to  be  always, 

Sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 
Isaac  Jooues, 

O/tkt  Company  of 

From  the  Iroquois  village,  30th  Jims,  1643.’’ 

The  war  party  set  out  and  reached  fort 
Richelieu,  and  after  loitering  some  time 
in  the  neighborhood,  the  Huron  openly 
approached  the  fort  in  his  canoe;  sup- 
posing him  to  come  as  a bearer  of  some 
proposition,  he  was  according  to  cus- 
tom admitted:  when  he  got  into  the 
fort,  he  said  he  had  a letter  from  Father 
Jogues,  and  asked  them  to  fire  a cannon 
to  frighten  off  his  companions : this  was 
done,  and  they  fied  leaving  the  canoe  and 
its  contents. 

The  letter,  which  from  caution  or  from 
necessity  was  written  partly  in  French, 
partly  in  Latin  and  Indian,  was  read  with 
joy,  mingled  with  sympathy  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  good  father : and  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  fathers  of  the  society.  The 
superior,  in  the  Relation  of  1642-3,  in 
which  it  was  published,  devotes  three 
pages  to  a commentary  on  the  resignation, 
self-sacrifice,  and  devotion  to  the  good  of 
his  brethren  and  the  glory  of  God,  with 
which  every  line  of  Father  Jogues*  letter 
is  filled.  Father  Brebeuf  and  the  governor 
wrote  letters  to  him  in  reply,  which  were 
given  to  the  Huron,  but  he  refused  to 
return  with  them,  as  be  feared  the  Mo- 
hawks would  put  him  to  death : he  soon 
after  left  the  fort. 

But  to  return  to  Father  Jogues.  Some 
Iroquois  were  about  to  visit  the  tributary 
tribes,  and  he  was  led  from  town  to  town 
as  a trophy  : but  the  opportunity  it  gave 


him  of  consoliDg  the  Huron  captiTee  le- 
paud  amply  the  toils  of  a joumey  of 
twenty  leagues.  On  the  feast  of  Sl  Igaa- 
tins  he  set  out  with  a party  who  were 
going  to  trade  with  the  Dutch,  and  after- 
wards to  fish.  While  the  traffic  was 
going  on  at  Renssalaerwyck,  (Albany,)  he 
wrote  the  long  and  interesting  letter  from 
which  most  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
captivity  are  drawn.  It  is  preserved  at 
length  in  Tanner,  and  bears  date  August 
15th,  1643,  and  is  written  in  Latin,  in 
which  he  found  it  more  easy  to  express 
those  texts  of  Holy  Writ  which  had  been 
bis  consolation  and  his  joy  in  his  cap- 
tivity ; for  the  language  of  civilized  man 
was  now  so  strange  to  him  that  he  found 
a difficulty  in  writing  it.  Having  gone  to 
the  fishing'  ground,  below  the  settlement 
on  the  Mohawk,  he  was  not  there  long 
when  he  heard  that  two  Hurons  who  had 
been  brought  in  had  been  burned.  Full 
of  grief  that  he  had  not  been  there  to 
baptize  or  console  them  in  their  dying 
moments,  he  asked  the  old  woman  with 
whom  he  lived,  and  whom,  for  her  kind- 
ness, he  called  his  aunt,  for  leave  to  return 
to  the  village,  telling  her  he  was  tired  of 
fishing,  but  in  reality  desiring  to  be  pre- 
sent at  those  fearful  scenes  at  the  thought 
of  which  his  very  heart  shuddered,  that 
he  might  exercise  his  priestly  functions. 
She  gave  him  leave,  and  as  some  of  the 
party  were  returning  he  was  taken  by 
them.  When  they  reached  the  Dutch 
settlement,  he  heard  that  the  village  was 
in  a great  excitement  against  the  French, 
and  that  they  only  waited  his  arrival  to 
put  him  to  d^th.  The  stake  and  the  pile 
were  in  fact  prepared.  During  his  ab- 
sence the  companions  of  the  bearer  of  his 
letter  had  returned,  and  believing  that  the 
Huron  had  been  made  a prisoner  by  the 
French,  and  enraged  at  the  loss  of  theii 
canoe,  which  contained  their  arms  and 
ammunition,  they  demanded  his  death,  as 
they  attributed  all  their  misfortunes  to  his 
letter.  Unfortunately  too  another  Mo- 
hawk party  had  been  defeated,  and  the 
blame  of  this  also  was  laid  to  him.  Fear 
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for  a moment  seized  him,  but  offering 
himself  without  reserve  to  our  Liord,  and 
resigning  himself  entirely  to  his  holy  will, 
he  was  proceeding  on  his  way  with  the 
guard,  when  the  Dutch  commander,  who, 
in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the 
states  general,  about  ransoming  captives, 
had  several  times  endeavored  to  procure 
his  release,  and  had  improved  his  condi- 
tion among  them,  came  op  and  opened  to 
him  the  means  of  escape.  Here,'^  said 
he,  '*is  a vessel  at  anchor,  to  sail  in  a 
couple  of  days ; get  secretly  on  board ; she 
is  going  first  to  Virginia,  then  to  Bordeaux 
or  Rochelle.”  The  father  thanked  him, 
but  told  him  that  it  would  expose  the  settle- 
ment to  danger.  **No!  no!”  said  he, 
''it  is  a fine  opportunity,  go  on  board; 
you  will  never  find  a better  way  of  escap- 
ing.” Doubting  whether  it  was  not  the 
will  of  God  that  he  should  expose  himself 
to  the  danger  of  the  stake  and  the  fury  of 
the  savages,  his  heart  was  perplexed,  and 
he  replied  that  the  matter  was  too  import- 
ant to  be  decided  at  once;  "give  me,” 
said  he,  "to  night  to  think  it  over,  to  re- 
commend it  to  our  LfOrd,  and  examine  the 
reasons  for  and  against  it,  and  to-morrow 
morning  I will  give  you  my  final  resolu- 
tion.” In  utter  astonishment  the  officer 
agreed.  He  passed  the  night  in  prayer. 
Of  his  thoughts  that  night  he  has  left  us 
an  exact  account,  and  wonderful  they  are 
for  the  total  disregard  of  self. 

Goupil  was  martyred,  Henry  had 
eacaped,  and  Cousture,  the  remaining 
Frenchman,  would  make  the  attempt  as 
aoon  as  F.  Jogues  was  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Mohawks.  The  latter  being  doomed  to 
death,  the  Algonquin  and  Humn  captives 
avoided  him  lest  they  sho4ild  share  his 
fate;  so  that  be  could  mo  longer  serve 
them.  He  determined  therefore  to  accept 
the  offer  of  the  officer  and  iiy  from  the 
storm  ready  to  burst  upon  biro,  that  when 
the  clouds  were  past,  be,  who  alone  of 
the  fathers  knew  the  language  and  etis- 
toms  of  that  people,  might  retain  to  on- 
dertake  a mission  among  them. 

In  the  morning  he  told  the  governov  of 
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his  resolution,  and  the  officer  calling  the 
master  of  the  vessel  asked  him  to  give  his 
assistance : he  promised  that  if  he  set  foot 
on  board  he  should  not  leave  it  before  they 
reached  Rochelle.  He  was  to  return  to 
his  savage  guard,  and  in  the  evening  or 
during  the  night  to  reach  the  bank  of  the 
river,  where  a boat  would  be  ready  to 
take  him  to  the  vessel.  The  Mohawks  at 
night  went  to  sleep  in  a barn,  and  he 
going  out  to  reconnoitre  his  route,  was 
attacked  by  one  of  the  .village  dogs,  which 
were  let  loose  at  night,  and  was  badly 
bitten  in  the  leg  which  was  bare.  Re- 
turning to  the  barn  he  saw  that  he  was 
suspected  by  his  enemies,  who  closed  the 
door  and  barred  it ; one  of  them  also  lay 
at  his  side  to  watch  him  more  closely.  He 
now  thought  all  hope  of  escape  at  an  end. 
"I  sweetly  Complained  to  my  God,”  says 
he,  ‘'that  he  had  given  me  the  thought 
of  escaping.” 

All  night  long  he  lay  awake;  and  at 
last  the  cocks  crowed  and  day  began  to 
dawn,  when  to  his  joy  a servant  of  the 
farmer  entered,  he  knew  not  how;  his 
guards  were  sound  asleep ; motioning  to 
him  to  make  no  noise,  he  asked  him  by 
signs,  for  he  was  ignorant  of  Dutch,  to 
quiet  the  dogs  Who  surrounded  the  barn  ; 
and  taking  his  little  baggage,  a litde  office 
of  Our  Lady,  a Following  of  Christ,  and 
a wooden  cross  he  had  made,  he  passed 
out  of  his  prison  without  making  any 
noise  or  awaking  his  jailers.  He  got  over 
the  fence  and  ran  to  the  river.  It  was 
nearly  a mile,  and  his  leg  badly  wounded 
could  not  have  borne  him  further:  he 
found  the  boat,  but  the  tide  had  fallen  and 
left  it  high  and  dry;  he  tried  in  Vain  to 
move  il,  he  then  called  to  the  vessel  to 
send  their  boat,  but  na  answer  came.  In 
a few  moments  the  Iroquois  would  dis- 
cover their  loss;  kneeling  therefore  he 
prayed  to  God  to  increase  his  strength, 
and  returned  to  the  boat,  in  which  shortly 
after  he  was  conveyed  to  the  vessel.  To 
hide  him,  the  sailors  put  him  in  the  hold, 
and  to  avert  suspicion  placed  ■ heavy  box 
on  the  hatch.  Fdr  tivo  days  tnd  fiights 
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he  was  closeljr  confined  in  this  place^  the 
dreadful  stench  of  which  nearly  pot  an 
end  to  bis  life. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Indians  discover- 
ing the  loss  of  a prisoner  on  whom  they 
set  so  high  a value,  crowded  into  Renssa- 
learwyck  and  furiously  demanded  his  re- 
storation, threatening  the  destruction  of 
the  settlement  in  case  of  a refusal.  The 
Dutch  commander  was  now  greatly  per- 
plexed. The  orders  of  the  states  general, 
no  less  than  his  desire  to  return  a favor 
of  Montroagny,  determined  him  to  retain 
the  father,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Mohawks  must  be  appeased  or  they  would 
destroy  the  settlement,  for  they  had  sup- 
plied themselves  with  arms  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Dutch  were  no  match  for 
them. 

He  accordingly  on  the  second  night 
sent  the  minister  to  inform  F.  Jogues  of 
this,  and  ask  him  to  come  on  shore.  The 
sailors  were  not  willing  to  give  him  up, 
but  he  went  that  night.  He  was  put  in 
the  loft  of  a public  store-house^  where  he 
suffered  greatly  from  the  heat,  and  from 
hunger  and  thirst,  for  he  was  in  charge 
of  an  avaricious  old  man,  who  was  not 
much  better  than  a Mohawk,  and  so  re- 
gardless of  the  father’s  safety  that  he  took 
the  Indians  continually  into  the  room 
nnder  the  loft,  although  the  ceiling  was  so 
full  of  chinks  that  he  could  easily  be  seen. 
Here  he  remained  in  constant  fear  for  six 
weeks,  during  which  time  bis  leg  was 
attended  to  by  the  physician  of  the  place : 
and  from  this  voluntary  captivity  he  wrote 
to  his  superior  on  the  30th  of  August. 
At  last  the  commander  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Indians,  and  gave  them 
presents  to  the  value  of  one  hundred 
pieces  of  gold  : and  the  danger  being  now 
over  F.  Jogues  was  set  free,  accompanied 
by  a minister  who  had  shown  him  much 
kindness,  and  who  seems  to  have  been 
Dominic  John  Megalapolensis,  Jr.*  A 
volley  was  fired  on  his  departure,  and  as 

* Ths  anthor  of  the  aecooot  of  the  Magaaif 
InAUni,  in  Hayzard’a  Collections,  toI.  i,  p.  617. 
8e«  Dr.  De  Witt’a  paper  in  proceedings  of  N.  Y. 
Uiatoricai  Society  (or  1844,  p.  66. 


he  sailed  down  the  Hudson,  they  wished 
to  call  an  island  after  blhi,  with  the  nau- 
tical ceremony  of  firing  a cannon  and  break- 
ing a bottle  of  wine. 

He  reached  New  Amsterdam  and  was 
the  first  priest  who  was  ever  on  Manhattan 
island.  He  was  kindly  received  by  Gov- 
ernor Kieft  who  furnished  him  with  a suit 
of  clothes  and  lodged  him  in  the  forL  All 
the  people  came  out  to  see  him,  and 
showed  him  great  regard  and  compassion: 
and  some  asked  him  what  the  company 
of  New  France  would  give  him  when  be 
relumed.  He  smilingly  told  them  he  was 
in  the  service  of  God  and  sought  no  re- 
ward or  recompense  here  below.  A Pole 
bearing  this  threw  himself  at  his  feet  and 
kissed  them,  calling  him  a holy  martyr. 
In  a house  near  the  Ibrt  he  saw  two  pic- 
tures on  the  mantel-piece,  one  of  Our 
Lady  and  the  other  of  St.  Aloysiua  Gon- 
zaga : the  wife  of  the  man  of  the  house 
was  a Portuguese  Catholic : but  he  was 
unable  to  converse  with  her.  He  heard 
the  confession  of  an  Irishman  there,  who 
had  come  from  Virginia,  and  who  told  the 
father  that  there  were  Jesuits  in  those 
countries,  and  that  a short  lime  before  one 
of  them  following  the  Indians  into  the 
woods  to  convert  them,  bad  been  killed  by 
other  Indians  enemies  of  those  whom  the 
father  accompanied.* 

The  vessel  on  which  F.  Jogues  had 
first  set  sail,  had  long  since  departed: 
another  was  about  to  sail  to  Holland,  and 
in  this  he  embarked  on  the  fifth  of  No- 
vember, taking  leave  of  his  kind  friends 
and  bearing  a letter  of  Governor  Kieft, 
recommending  him  to  the  charity  of  those 
be  might  meet,  and  especially  requesting 
Dutch  officers  to  aid  him  in  reaching 
France.  It  was  a small  vessel  of  6Ay 
tons  burthen, and  onChristmas  eve  having 
been  driven  in  at  Falmouth,  England,  the 
Dutch  went  on  shore  to  refresh  them- 

* Of  thi»  Jesoit  1 find  notkiag  nore  in  any  of 
my  authorities,  and  others  better  Tcrsed  in  oar 
history  bare  byen  nnsucccssfal  in  discoTcriosmy 
trooe  of  him.  He  asust  have  been  one  of  the 
Maryland  fathers  and  have  been  killed  in  the 
Indian  war  which  broke  oet  in  1642.  See  rol.  4 
of  thia  Magasioe,  p.  786,  note. 
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Belres,  lesTing^  F.  Jogaes  and  a boy  on 
board.  During  their  absence^  the  vessel 
was  invaded  by  robbers  who  plundered  it, 
and  took  from  the  father  the  bat  and  cloak 
which  the  Dutch  had  given  him.  While 
they  were  endeavoring  to  recover  their 
property,  he  saw  a French  collier  near 
and  went  up  to  his  vessel.  Supposing 
the  father  to  be  an  ordinary  beggar  he 
threw  him  a piece  of  money,  but  as  he 
remained  he  gave  him  another,  when  F. 
Jogues  told  him  that  he  was  a Jesuit. 
The  collier  then  took  him  into  his  vessel 
and  he  reached  Lower  Brittany  between 
Brest  and  St.  Paul  de  Leon  on  Christmas 
day,  in  time  to  bear  mass.  He  went  to 
confession  and  received  the  holy  com- 
munion with  inexpressible  joy  : a joy 
which  after  so  long  a privation  was  to  him 
a prelude  of  the  eternal  joys  of  heaven. 

The  people  here  received  him  kindly, 
supposing  him  to  be  a poor  Catholic  fly- 
ing from  Ireland;  but  when  they  dis- 
covered that  he  was  a priest  and  a fellow- 
countryman,  they  charitably  gave  him  all 
the  little  alms  their  poverty  could  afford, 
and  an  honest  trader  took  him  in  and  paid 
hia  fare  to  Rennes,  which  he  reached  on 
the  5th  of  January.  Here  he  went  to  the 
Jesuit  college,  and  knocking  asked  for 
the  rector,  saying  he  had  come  from 
Canada : the  lay-brother  did  not  recognize 
him  and  taking  him  to  the  place  for  the 
poor  who  used  to  stop  there,  went  to 
inform  the  rector.  He  was  just  com- 
mencing to  vest  himself  for  mass,  but  at 
the  word  Canada  he  ran  down  to  see  the 
person ; and  bis  first  question  was,  do  you 
know  any  thing  of  Father  Jogues?  The 
father  banded  him  Kieft’s  letter,  which  he 
read  and  exclaimed,  where  is  he?  A 
smile  upon  the  visiter’s  face  caused  him 
to  scrutinize  him  more  narrowly,  when  he 
recognized  him  and  rushed  into  bis  arms. 

His  Captivity  had  lasted  more  than  a 
year,  and  in  that  time  he  had  baptized 
seventy  persons,  most  of  whom  were 
infanu,  some  of  them  adults,  among 
whom  was  a kind  Mohawk  who  bad  re- 
leased him  when  he  was  hung  up  by  the 


arms.  When  on  his  death-bed  he  saw 
F.  Jogues  passing  he  called  him  in,  and 
the  latter  on  discovering  who  be  was  be- 
stowed on  him  a favor  far  greater  than 
that  which  he  had  received. 

His  hands  were  so  mutilated  that  he 
was  canonically  disabled  from  saying  mass. 
Mindful  of  the  end  for  which  he  bad  re- 
solved to  escape  from  the  Mohawks  his 
first  care  was  to  obtain  from  thr  sovereign 
pontifi*  permission  to  celebrate  with  his 
mutilated  hands.  For  this  purpose  he 
proceeded  to  Paris,  and  among  his  first 
acts  was  the  transmission  to  New  Amster- 
dam of  his  ransom.  He  was  so  dead  to 
himself  that  he  thought  himself  unworthy 
of  the  habit  of  bis  order,  and  regarded  all 
his  suflerings  as  an  imperfect  discharge 
of  his  duty,  because  in  them  he  bad  been 
too  desirous  of  being  put  to  death : above 
all  he  dreaded  to  speak  of  his  captivity  or 
show  his  wounds,  and  when  the  queen 
mother  wished  to  see  him,  he  repeatedly 
declined,  and  went  to  court  only  upon  the 
command  of  his  superior.  She  kissed  his 
wounded  bands  and  expressed  her  com- 
passion at  the  marks  of  Indian  cruelty 
which  he  bore  on  his  person. 

When  the  pope  was  petitioned  to  grant 
him  the  dispensation,  he  did  so  without 
hesitation,  exclaiming,  **  Indignvm  esse 
CJuisti  mariyrem  Chriati  non  bihere  aangid^ 
nem.”  li  would  be  unbecoming  for  a tnor- 
iyr  of  Chritl  not  to  drink  the  blood  of  Ckritt. 

His  position  now  was  one  of  extreme 
delicacy.  Flattered, esteemed, and  courted 
by  all,  one  less  deeply  grounded  in  hu- 
mility might  have  listened  to  the  thought, 
that  he  was  disabled,  or  at  least  required 
repose.  But  bis  extraordinary  humility 
triumphed. 

There  being  no  obstacle  to  his  return  to 
his  field  of  labor,  afler  a four  months  stay 
in  his  native  land,  he  went  in  the  spring 
of  1644  to  Rochelle,  and  soon  after  hia 
arrival  there  set  sail  on  the  16th  of  May 
for  Montreal  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
attempted  to  return  to  Huronia : he  pro- 
bably remained  at  Montreal  reposing  as 
it  were  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  a priest. 
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SooD  after  his  arriTal  a general  peace 
was  proposed,  to  include  the  French  and 
their  allies  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Iro- 
quois and  their  confederates  on  the  other. 
In  1646  deputies  were  sent  to  the  Five 
Nations,  and  as  he  had  learned  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mohawks  and  had  scattered 
the  seeds  of  life  there,  he  earnestly  desired 
peace  that  a mission  might  be  established. 
He  obtained  of  the  governor  permission  to 
accompany  the  deputies,  on  his  solemn 
promise  to  return.  By  the  advice  of  the 
Algonquins  he  laid  aside  his  habit,  and 
did  not  preach  to  the  people,  restricting 
himself  to  baptizing  the  children  and  con- 
fessing the  Christians.  He  set  out  on  the 
15th  of  May  from  Three  Rivers  with 
Sieur  Bourdon,  an  engineer  of  Montreal, 
and  on  the  18th,  the  eve  of  Pentecost, 
embarked  on  the  Sore!  or  River  of  the 
Iroquois.  The  company  consisted  besides 
of  four  Mohawks  and  two  young  Algon- 
quins, with  presents.  On  the  eve  of 
Corpus  Christi  they  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  lake  which  joins  Champlain,  which 
the  Iroquois  called  Andiataroct^,  which 
means  the  place  where  the  lake  closes. 
Father  Jogues  named  it  Saint  Sacrement.* 
On  the  same  festival  they  left  that  pride  of 
our  lakes,  and  at  six  leagues  from  it  passed 
the  river  Oiogu6,  as  the  Indians  called  the 
upper  part  of  the  Hudson.  Their  provi- 
sions failing,  the  guides  left  the  road  to 
the  towns  to  pass  by  a fishing  station 
called  Ossarague,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining assistance.  Here  he  found  a 
Huron  girl  who  had  been  educated  by  the 
Ursulines,  and  had,  it  seems,  been  taken 
prisoner  with  him.  He  heard  her  con- 
fession, and  proceeded  to  the  Mohawk 
castle  by  the  way  of  Fort  Orange,  reaching 
Osserion  (or  Oneugroore)  the  first  village, 
on  the  13th  of  June.  Many  of  the  Mo- 
hawks came  to  him  and  begged  his  for- 
giveness for  their  ill  treatment.  On  the 
I5th  be  assembled  the  people  of  the  vil- 
lage which  he  called  Holy  Trinity,and  ad- 
* How  Md  to  tliisk  thml  a oone  to  veaerabte, 
fivea  too  by  a martyr  oa  the  way  to  bit  triamph, 
■Boeid  ever  give  place  to  the  name  of  an  Eoglith 
Uag  aC  tEe  hoate  of  Haaover ! 


dressed  them,  giving  them  presents  and 
telling  the  joy  of  the  world  at  the  pesos 
they  were  making.  His  address  was  lis- 
tened to  with  attention  as  was  also  tbit 
of  the  Algonquins  which  he  interpreted. 

Sanguine  now  as  to  the  practicability  of 
a mission,  he  determined  to  return  among 
these  lDdiaDS,and  leaving  his  chest  behind 
he  set  out  on  the  16th  without  waidn^  for 
his  companions.  His  superiors  soon  par- 
took of  his  enthusiasm  which  led  them  to 
determine  on  a permanent  mission  there, 
to  be  styled  the  **  Mission  of  the  Martyrs.” 
There  could  be  little  hesitation  as  to  the 
choice  of  the  founder  of  the  mission,  and 
F.  Jogues  mentions  in  a letter  to  a near 
friend  in  France,  that  he  would  probably 
be  selected.,  He  adds  that  he  is  aware  of 
the  danger;  for  if  any  disturbance  should 
occur  between  the  difierent  parties  to  the 
peace,  his  life  would  be  forfeited.  Believe 
me,”  be  continues,  **  while  I think  of  this 
mission,  I say  constantly  to  myself  * Ibo 
el  non  rediboJ  1 wiU  go  and  will  not  re- 
tumJ* 

He  was  with  the  Indians  engaged  in 
his  spiritual  exercises,  when  his  superior’s 
letter  reached  him.  He  had  desired  for 
a companion  a good,  tractable  and  pa- 
tient man,  full  of  courage,  and  of  desire 
to  suffer  for  the  glory  of  God.  Such  a 
man  was  John  Lalande  of  Dieppe.  They 
set  out  together  on  the  24tb  of  September, 
but  had  not  proceeded  far  when  rumors 
came  that  the  wooderfnl  peace  had  been 
broken.  His  companions  refused  to  pro- 
ceed, and  though  doubts  as  to  the  good 
faith  of  the  Mohawks  occurred  to  him,  he 
and  Lalande  fearlessly  advanced.  Igno- 
rance of  the  road  added  to  their  toils ; they 
reached  the  Mohawk  castle  Andagoron, 
being  that  of  the  division  of  the  Bear,  on 
the  17th  of  October,  when  they  were  at 
once  seized  and  stripped  by  the  savages, 
who  threatened  them  with  fists  and  dobs, 
exclaiming,  ^you  shall  die  to-morrow; 
do  not  be  astonished ,.  we  wiU  not  bum  you; 
take  courage,  we  will  tomahawk  you  and 
pot  your  beads  on  the  palisades,  that  your 
brothers  may  see  you  yet,  whew  we  take 
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them.”  This  was  the  only  answer  they 
gaTe  to  his  ioquiries  as  to  the  change. 
He  appealed  to  them  to  remember  the 
treaty  with  the  French^  their  oaths^  their 
solemn  promises  and  invitations  : but  an 
ominous  silence  prevailed. 

He  now  prepared  Lalande  and  himself 
for  death.  The  next  day  not  a word  was 
spoken  to  them  nor  was  any  food  given 
to  them.  At  night  an  apostate  Huron 
came  and  bade  F.  Jogues  follow  him  to  his 
cabin,  pretendiogthat  he  was  about  to  give 
him  something  to  eat:  as  the  father  was 
entering,  a Mohawk  sprang  from  behind 
the  door  and  drove  his  tomahawk  into  his 
head ; the  martyr  fell  instantly  dead.  His 
head  was  cut  off  and  fixed  on  the  pali- 
sades, and  bis  body  was  flung  into  the 
river;  and  in  the  morning  Lalande  met 
with  a similar  treatment. 

The  crops  having  been  blighted  they 
supposed  that  his  chest  contained  the 
devil  who  had  devoured  them;  for  this 
reason,  they  assured  the  Dutch  minister, 
they  had  put  him  to  death.  A letter  of 
Governor  Kieft  dated  November  14th,  in- 
closing one  of  a settler  at  Albany  to  Sieur 
Bourdon  dated  October  30th,  bore  to  Can- 
ada the  news  of  his  death. 

Thus  fell  the  proto-martyr  of  New  York 
on  the  18th  of  October,  1646.  Father 
Jogues  was  naturally  of  a quick,  blunt 
temper,  but  he  was  ever  distinguished  for 
an  unconquerable  patience  and  profound 
humility,  which  induced  him  to  beg  his 
companions  at  all  times  to  instruct  him  in 
the  rules  of  religious  perfection,  Just  as  if 
he  were  a novice.  He  also  possessed  an 
ardent  love  for  his  neighbor : and  though 
he  esteemed  himself  a coward  he  was  re- 
garded as  a rock.  Words  cannot  tell 
his  deep  devotion  to  our  Lord  in  the  holy 
sacrament,  before  which  he  would  spend 
hours  in  transports  of  a perfect  love,  and 
from  which  he  gained  strength  to  over- 
come himself  and  the  world,  and  to  regard 


as  nothing  torments  and  bodily  suffering. 
He  was  especially  devoted  to  the  holy 
cross,  and  after  bis  death  a litany  of  the 
holy  cross  was  found  among  his  papers. 
Doubtless  the  words  of  the  Stabal  Mater, 
Fac  me  plagis  Tuloerari, 

Cruee  hac  inebriari, 

Obamorem  filie, 

were  often  used  by  him,  so  applicable  are 
they  to  his  situation. 

Many  favors  were  obtained  by  his  in- 
tercession,^and  even  the  conversion  of  his 
murderer.  On  receiving  the  news  of  his 
triumph,  his  superior  celebrated  not  a mass 
for  the  dead,  but  a mass  of  thanksgiving. 
While  Father  Jogues  was  in  France 
he  left  a pair  of  gloves  accidentally  at  a 
convent  in  Angers.  A religious  named 
Maria  Prevosterie  having  been  seized  with 
a swelling  in  one  of  her  legs,  accom- 
panied by  so  high  a fever  that  her  life 
was  despaired  of,  the  pain  depriving  her  of 
rest  night  and  day,  Margaret  Poussin,  the 
superior,  recollecting  the  gloves  of  the 
martyr,  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  that 
servant  of  God,  and  the  sick  woman  in 
the  evening  applied  them  for  an  instant  to 
her  leg,  firmly  hoping  that  by  his  inter- 
cession she  would  recover.  The  pain  du- 
ring the  night  increased  wonderfully,  but 
at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  fever, 
the  pain  and  the  swelling  so  completely 
ceased,  that  she  arose  from  her  bed  like 
one  in  health,  and  went  into  the  choir  to 
return  thanks  to  God.  She  was  entirely 
free  from  disease  and  never  experienced 
another  attack  of  it  except  on  the  next 
anniversary,  from  which  she  recovered 
on  renewing  her  thanksgiving  to  God. 

This  miracle  is  narrated  by' Father  Da 
Creux  in  his  history,  printed  in  1664,  on 
the  authority  of  a certificate  of  ten  reli- 
gious, confirmed  by  the  superior  of  the 
Jesuit  College  at  Saintonge. 

J.  D.  S. 
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SUGGESTED  BY  RECEIVING  A BUNCH  OY  FLOWERS  FROM  THE  CARMELITE  CONTEVT. 


A je ! ye  have  breathed  the  convent  air. 
Sweet,  simple,  lovely  flowers. 

The  incense  of  perpetual  prayer. 

That  hovered  round  your  bowers. 


The  Heart’s  Ease”  then  was  image  meet 
The  saint  to  typify, 

A flower,  blood-purpled,  perfumed  sweet. 
And  glorious  to  God’s  eye. 


And  eyes  have  gazed  upon  yo,ur  bloom, — 
Eyes  pure  as  is  the  dew 
That  in  your  scented  cups  found  room 
Heaven’s  azure  dome  to  view. 

Teresa’s  daughters  o’er  ye  bowed, 

God’s  wond’rous  work  to  praise. 

And  see,  amidst  ye,  as  a cloud, 

Teresa’s  soul  displayed. 

**  Narcissus”  like,  she  bowed  her  head 
To  gaze  on  life’s  dark  stream. 

And  saw,  as  on  the  waters  sped. 

The  phantoms  of  a dream. 

A dream  of  pomp,  and  power,  and  pride, 

A dream  of  joy  and  wo, 

She  saw,  and  to  such  life  she  died, 
Another  life  to  know. 

For  ah ! she  saw  reflected  there, 

A God,  a heaven,  her  soul. 

And  died  to  life  that  heaven  to  share. 
That  spirit  to  control. 


The  **  Rose”  of  tenderest  love  she  gave. 
To  Him  who  gave  her  all. 

Who,  loving  her,  had  died  to  save 
From  sin’s  most  burdening  thiall. 

J)evotum*t  flower  she  cherished  there 
Within  her  heart  of  hearts. 

Sweet  “ Heliotrope,”  of  fragrance  rare. 
Whose  bloom  such  joy  imparts. 

The  Christian’s  surest  hope  through  all. 

Humility y was  spread, 

That,  like  the  “ Grass,”  whate’er  befall. 
Lives  though  all  else  be  dead. 

And  as  the  Woodbine”  in  its  cell 
Hath  honied  stores  amassed. 

Peace  in  her  pure  heart  spreads  its  spell. 
Our  Lord’s  best  gilt  and  last. 

V.  S. 

May  Uthy  1848. 


SHAN43Y  MAGUIRE. 


Shandy  McOuire;  or  Trickt  upon  Traodlere:  being  a Slory  qf  the  North  qf  Ireland,  By  Paul 
Peppergraii,  EUq.  N.  York:  E.  Dunigaa  & Brother.  Part  I,  pp.  168. 


HAVE  already  directed  at- 
tenlioD  to  the  merits  of  this 
production,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  published,  and  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  contains  a considerable 
amount  of  useful  information,  with  a fund 
of  humor  which  cannot  fail  to  make  it 
acceptable  to  a large  number  of  readers. 


The  sound  Catholic  tone  which  pervades 
the  story  is  its  most  commendable  feature, 
and  justifies  the  belief  that  it  may  be 
perused,  not  only  without  injury,  but  with 
decided  advantage.  With  the  exception 
of  a certain  obscurity  which  envelopes 
the  tale,  but  which  is  almost  invariably 
the  attendant  of  a plot  which  embraces  a 
great  diversity  of  incident,  it  ranks  high 
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in  a literary  point  of  view.  The  author 
evinces  a great  deal  of  ability  in  the  de- 
lineation of  character,  the  description  of 
scenery,  and  the  narrative  of  events.  His 
personages  appear  before  us  with  a life- 
like form,  and  he  relates  such  portions  of 
history  as  bear  upon  his  subject,  with  a 
vigor  and  truthfulness  which  please  while 
they  instruct.  This  interspersingof  useful 
information  throughout  the  story  has  been 
very  happily  introduced,  and  judiciously 
distributed.  Instruction  and  amusement 
succeed  each  other  at  those  proper  inter- 
vals, which  prevent  the  mind  from  grow- 
ing weary,  either  with  one  or  the  other. 
The  attention  is  sustained  by  a wise  com- 
bination of  incident  and  reflection,  which 
keep  up  the  interest  of  the  story,  and  im- 
part to  it  upon  the  whole  a character 
which  places  it  in  our  estimation  far  above 
any  other  class  of  humorous  productions.* 

But  our  object  in  referring  again  to  the 
work  before  us,  is  not  so  much  to  enter 
into  a minute  criticism  of  its  contents,  as 
to  afford  those  among  our  readers,  who 
may  not  yet  have  perused  it,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  for  themselves  of  its 
merits.  The  author’s  aim  is  to  depict  the 
relations  which  have  existed,  and  still 
exist,  more  or  less,  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
between  the  Catholic  population  and  their 
Protestant  oppressors,  and  to  illustrate 
the  fanciful  mode  in  which  the  Irish  are 
sometimes  led  to  avenge  their  wrongs. 
For  this  purpose  a series  of  incidents  is 
introduced,  which  furnish  occasion  for 
playing  a variety  of  tricks  upon  travel- 
lers,” in  which  a certain  Shandy  McGuire 
figures  conspicuously. 

Every  one  knew  Shandy.  He  was 
indeed  a universal  favorite,  full  of  dry 
humor,  and  fond  of  “devilment  in  every 
shape,”  though  he  never  permitted  a sin- 
gle feature  of  his  face  to  betray  the  plea- 
surable emotions  he  experienced.  He 
visited  every  fair  and  market,  wake  and 
wedding,  christening  and  burial,  for  twenty 
miles  round.  He  was  master  of  ceremo- 
nies at  wakes,  chief  mourner  at  funerals, 
tang  his  own  songs,  cracked  his  own 

* See  last  ouiBber  of  this  Magazine,  Literary 
Noticet, 


jokes  at  weddings,  and  was  sponsor  at 
the  christenings  for  more  children  than 
any  other  roan  in  the  parish.  He  could 
recite  whole  pages  of  Pastorini,  and  as  for 
Columbkill’s  prophecies,  he  had  them  all 
at  his  fingers’  ends.  Shandy  was  now 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  far  below  the 
middle  size,  but  thick-set,  and  of  a very 
staid  and  solemn  figure.  His  hair  was 
black,  long  and  curly,  and  his  face  long, 
sallow,  and  demure  as  that  of  a grand- 
vizier.  His  dress,  which  we  must  not 
forget,  was  rather  old  fashioned  for  a man 
of  his  years  and  pursuits.  His  stockings 
were  gray',  over  which  a black  velvet 
shorts  descended  to  the  calf  of  the  leg, 
and  were  there  confined  by  a bunch  of 
respectable  green  ribbons.  His  coat,  of  a 
brown  rusty  black,  was  one  of  the  swal- 
low-tailed species,  reaching  down  almost 
to  the  ankles,  where  the  skirts  oscillated 
from  side  to  side,  with  a velocity  varying 
directly  as  the  moving  body  within.  Im- 
agine, therefore,  gentle  reader,  that  you 
see  this  same  personage  moving  under  a 
broad-brimmed  hat,  his  arms  to  the  elbows 
thrust  into  his  coat  pockets,  and  strutting 
down,  whh  a solemn  air,  from  the  king’s 
high-road  to  Nancy  Kelly’s  “shebeen,” 
and  you  will  be  introduced  with  all  the 
formality  necessary  for  a first  introduction, 
to  the  scripturian  of  the  parish,  the  hero 
of  these  pages,  and  one  of  the  drollest  and 
best-natured  Irishmen  from  Horn-head  to 
Cape  Clear.” 

After  the  usual  salutations  had  passed 
between  Mrs.  Kelly  and  her  new  visiter, 
with  some  conversation  upon  the  state  of 
the  country,  she  hastened  to  show  him  a 
letter  which  she  had  picked  up  in  her 
cabin,  just  before  his  arrival.  The  dia- 
logue which  ensued  is  highly  humorous 
and  characteristic. 

“ I’m  goin’  to  try  ye.  Shandy,  I’m  tould 
yer  a great  scholar.” 

“Well,”  he  replied,  with  a scarcely 
perceptible  smile,  which,  indeed,  even  on 
the  most  exciting  occasions,  he  was  never 
known  to  exceed;  “ well,  every  thing  a 
body  hears  isn’t  true,  for  all  that.” 

“ Oh,  but  the  world  says  ye  ir.” 

“Pooh,  half  i’  the  world  niver  heard  P 
me  yit,  woman.” 

“They  say  it’s  past  believin’  what  lar- 
nin’  ye  have.” 

“ Indeed,  then,  I can’t  say,  nor  I won’t 
say  it,  Nancy ; but  I have  a great  leanin’ 
to  peliie  litberathur.” 

“ You  an’  Bob  Craig  had  a discourse 
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down  in  Peggy  Bharkey’s,  on  Sunday  last, 
’am  touid^”  said  the  widow  inquiringly. 

*'Pugh,”  muttered  Shandy,  in  a low 
stealthy  contemptuous  tone,  “ pugh ! Bob 
Craig ; hout  woman,  that  was  only  child’s 
play — jist  givin’  him  an  insight  into  what 
he  might  expect;  och,  1 wasn’t  hard  on 
him ; no,  no,  the  crathur,  1 give  it  to  him 
as  easy  as  1 could.  But  1 wonder,  neigh> 
bor,”  he  continued,  throwing  himself  back 
in  the  chair,  and  speaking  with  more 
dignity,  “I  wondher  ye’d  be  after  evnin 
me  to  Bob  Craig,  to  sich  a fellow  as  that 
If  he  was  a minister,  or  even  a Bible 
reader,  ye  might  be  talkin’.  He  hasn’t 
dived  as  deep  into  the  lamin’  as  ‘ Good- 
soul’  yet;  an’  1 surely  give  him  as  much 
as  ought  to  do  him  for  a month  i’  Sundays 
to  come.  When  a man  has  genies,  Mrs. 
Kelly,  it  ’ll  show  itself,  though  1 oughtn’t 
to  praise  myself.  W>11,  as  for  ‘Good- 
soul,’*  1 can’t  say  but  he  done  middlin’ at 
the  scriptur,  sich  as  he  had,  that’s  ye  know 
in  quotin’  what  he  didn’t  understan’  a 
h'lMem  about ; but  whin  i tuck  him  in  the 
Hay  brew,  maybe  1 didn’t  bag  him  while 
ye’d  be  tillin’  a glass.  Ay,  its  ail  right 
enousrb,  when  ye  let  them  tear  away  at 
the  Bible,  repeatin’  it  over  like  parrots; 
but  whin  ye  ask  them  what  it  manes,  or 
when  ye  bring  them  into  the  deep  lan- 
guages, ye’ll  smother  them  ail  at  once.” 

“An’  what’s  the  Hay  brew,  Mr. 
M’Guire?”  inquired  Nancy,  her  admira- 
tion for  the  scripturian  evidently  increas- 
ing. 

“ What  is  it  7 och,  och,  poor  woman,” 
he  replied,  “ it’s  good  for  ye,  ye  know 
little  about  it.” 

“ Why — is  there  any  harm  in  knowin’ 
it?” 

“Harm — well  no,  no  harm, set  in  case 
you  cud  bear  it,  but  it’s  not  ivery  brain 
cud  Stan’  it.  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is, 
Nancy,  it  set  sore  enough  on  myself  to 
master  it— jist  nick  an’  go — an’  if  1 wusn’t 
one  out  av  a thousand,  it’s  maybe  mad 
through  the  mountains  I’d  be  wanderin’; 
och,  the  Haybrew’s  a dangerous  thing  to 
have  any  dealiiis  with,  even  for  lamed 
people — let  alone  you,  or  the  likes  o’ ye.” 

“An’  what  is  it  at  all?”  inquired  the 
widow,  earnestly,  rolling  up  her  arms  in 
her  apron,  and  looking  steadfastly  in  bis 
face;  “ what  is  it?” 

“ Why,  it’s  the  dead  langige,”  replied 
Shandy. 

“ The  dead  langige,  humph ! an’  was 
it  in  that  ye  sacked  the  minister?” 

“ Well,  so  they  say,”  and  here  he  gave 
a very  self-complacent  shadow  of  a smile. 

* A Bible  reader. 


“An’  what  might  it  be  lake?”  mid 
Nancy,  drawing  up  her  chair  nearer  » 
her  friend,  for  her  curiosity  was  now  con- 
siderably excited. 

“ Pegs,  it’s  lake  nothin’  I know,  Nancy, 
if  it  isn’t  yerself.” 

“ Lake  me?” 

“ Ay,  jist  lake  you,  an’  no  discredit  it’s 
to  you,  either,  to  be  lake  it,  seein’  there’s 
no  Protestan’  goin’  cud  stand  three  words 
av  it.  I’d  lake  to  hear  them  tell  me  what’s 
the  raantn’  of  Urim  and  Tbummim.” 

“ Well,sure,’amablidged,Mr.M’Guize, 
but  how  is  it  lake  me?” 

“Why,  then,  Nancy  I’ll  tell  ye;  it’s 
old  an’  full  o’  wrinkles  and  spots,  like  one 
that  had  the  small-pox.”  The  widow  was 
taken  completely  by  surprise. 

“ Musha  bad  luck  to  yer  imperence. 
Shandy,”  she  retorted,  tying  the  ribbons 
of  her  cap  under  her  chin  still  tighter,  and 
moving  track  her  chair,  “ bad  luck  to  yer 
imperence,  but  it’s  well  come  up  with  ye. 
Hah!  that’s  not  bad,  to  be  sure;  an’ 
wusn’t  I young  once,  young  enough  when 
yer  ould  uncle,  lame  Mickey,  us’t  to  be 
afther  me — when  I wudn’t  look  at  the 
same  side  o’  the  road  with  him  : ay,  d’ye 
hear  that,  Mr.  M’Guire;  1 was  yoang 
once,  ’am  thinkin’.” 

“Oh!  begorra,  an’  so  was  that  same 
’am  talkin’  av,”  replied  he,  with  little  at- 
tention to  the  old  woman’s  anger ; “but 
lake  yerself,  Nancy,  it’s  a long  time  ago; 
an’  by  the  powers,  it’s  lake  ye  more  ways 
than  one,  for  it  was  iver  contrary  and 
hard  to  manage,  an’  then  there  was  so 
many  turns  and  twists  in  it,  an’  sich  a 
deludher — bad  cass  to  me  if  iver  1 see  it, 
but  1 be  thinkin’  iv  the  times  long  ago, 
after  Barney  died,  when  Ned  Doherty 
us’t  to  be  sendin’  me  up  to  ye  with  the 
tokens.” 

“ Whisht,  yedivil!”  interrupted  Nancy, 
rising  up  and  running  to  the  dresser, 
“ whisht  this  minit,  or  ’all  throw  the  dish- 
cloth at  ye;  yer  niver  at  aise,  but  whin 
yer  at  some  divilment  It’s  fitter  ye’d  be 
makin’  yer  sowl,  than  claverin’  about 
them  things.” 

Again  the  widow  resumed  her  seat,  and 
remonstrated  with  her  friend  on  the  folly 
of  his  ways.  She  assured  him  that  such 
reminiscences  were  by  no  means  agreea- 
ble to  her.  She  was  now  old  and  alone 
in  the  world,  and  had  enough  to  perplex 
her  without  recurring  to  old  stories.” 

The  above  is  but  a specimen  of  the 
rich  humor  which  abounds  in  the  work 
before  us.  The  author  is  not  leas  happy 
in  depicting  scenes  of  a more  grare  and 
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soleiim  ckartcier.  In  the  followings  pas- 
sage^ where  a Protestant  minister  and  his 
family  are  introduced,  the  reader  will  re- 
cognize something  not  very  different  from 
what  is  witnessed  nearer  at  home. 

*'It  was  the  eve  of  the  October  fair. 
The  family  at  the  Moor  was  comfortably 
seated  round  the  fire  in  the  drawing-room. 
The  rector,  himself,  reclining  in  his  easy- 
chair,  his  feet  resting  on  a cushion  before 
the  fender,  was  occupied  in  the  agreeable 
task  of  picking  his  teeth  after  a sumptuous 
dinner.  He  was  very  happy  at  that  mo- 
ment. Happy  to  think  he  had  a thousand 
a year  from  his  parish,  to  furnish  the 
luxuries  of  his  table;  and  still  more 
happy,  when  he  reflected,  that  his  only 
son  Archibald,  then  at  his  elbow,  was 
already  provided  for,  in  the  influential 
and  important  agency  of  Colonel  Tem- 
pleton, the  gentleman  already  spoken  of 
in  the  second  chapter,  and  the  second 
wealthiest  commoner  in  the  British  par- 
liament. These,  certainly,  were  thoughts 
to  make  any  man’s  heart  glad. 

‘^Opposite  his  reverence  sat  his  wife, 
an  English  lady,  and  at  her  side  his 
maiden  sister.  Miss  Cantwell,  both,  as  it 
may  readily  be  supposed,  in  the  “sere 
and  yellow;”  and,  if  one  could  judge 
from  looks,  might  have  been  launched  on 
the  current  of  life  together.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  personnagt,  not  only  of  the  two 
ladies,  but  of  each  and  every  member  of 
that  interesting  and  pious  family,  was 
wonderfully  alike — indeed,  so  very  much 
80,  that  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  say,  one 
was  tall,  dark,  thin,  (very  thin,)  and  as- 
cetic, and  all  the  rest  were  like  that  one, 
or  rather,  (deprived  as  we  are  of  the  pen- 
cil of  George  Cruikshank,)  let  us  substi- 
tute an  illustration  from  Death  and  Dr. 
Hornbook : — 

“Faint  a*  wane  (they)  had  ava*. 

An*  then  (their)  shanks 
They  war*  as  thin  an*  sharp  an’  sma* 

As  cheeks  o*  branks.” 

“I  trust,”  said  the  head  of  the  family, 
at  length  wiping  his  toothpick,  his  coun- 
tenance assuming  a grave  cast  ns  he 
spoke,  “I  trust  we  shall  have  no  disturb- 
Miceat  the  fair  to-morrow.” 

“I  trust  not,”  quietly  replied  his  wife. 

“It’s  nearly  time  now,  my  dear,  we 
Itud  a little  (^ace,  after  a whole  year’s 
warring  with  these  unfortunate  people.” 

“ I fear,”  said  the  lady,  knitting  her 
slocking,  and  speaking  in  a melancholy 
tone,  “I  fear  there  will  be  little  peace, 
while  these  ribbonmen  are  permitted  to 
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remain  in  the  country.  The  very  thought 
of  them  is  terrifying.” 

“ Permitted,  my  dear,”  repeated  her 
husband,  “you  surely  cannot  justly  call 
it  jpermissioD,  when  we  have  already  done 
all  that  our  relations  with  the  church  and 
the  government  require  of  us  to  extermi- 
nate them.  If  they  have  escaped  us,  we 
are  not  to  blame.” 

“ Not  you,  father,  to  be  sure,  nor  the 
magistracy  in  general,”  interpos^  Archi- 
bald the  agent,  “ but  the  enactment  itself 
is  to  blame.  It  is  not  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive ; were  it  to  regard  the  abettors  of 
ribbonism  as  it  does  (he  members  of  the 
society,  we  soon  would  have  a peaceable 
neighborhood.  The  priest,  I am  informed, 
said  in  town  no  later  than  yesterday,  that 
he  feared  the  provocation  bis  hearers  were 
daily  receiving,  would  soon  make  matters 
still  worse.  That’s  loyalty  and  allegiance 
for  you.” 

“ Have  vou  seen  this  priest  lately,” 
inquired  Mrs.  Cantwell,  addressing  her 
husband  with  evident  sarcasm  in  the  tone. 

“Not  very  lately,  my  dear,  I believe.” 

“ I’ve  been  told,  sir,  he  insulted  you  a 
few  days  ago— in  fact,  laughed  at  you — 
laughed  at  you  contemptuously  on  the 
public  street,  Mr.  Cantwell.  Pray  is  it  so?” 

“ Insulted  me,  my  dear,”  said  her  spouse, 
endeavoring  to  smile,  “ oh,  no ; that  he 
certainly  would  not  dare  to  do — he  knows 
if  I cannot  punish  with  the  pistol  or  the 
sword,  I have  still  the  statutes  of  Q,ueen 
Anne  at  my  service.” 

“But  you  want  the  spirit  to  enforce 
them,”  bitterly  rejoined  the  lady. 

“ Let  me  explain,  my  dear.” 

“Oh,  shame,  shame,  Mr.  Cantwell! 
I hate  explanations.  I never  thought,” 
she  continued,  her  anger  rising  as  she 
spoke,  and  leaving  her  chair  for  a seat  on 
the  sofa  opposite,  where  she  threw  herself, 
averting  her  face  in  evident  scorn,  “ I 
once  little  thought  my  lot  would  be  cast 
among  a merciless  people,  and  with  a 
husband  incapable  of  protecting  his  own 
honor.” 

“ Hear  me  for  a moment,  Isabella,’’ 
exclaimed  the  minister,  “ why,  this  is  in- 
tolerable ; you  have  been  grievously  mis- 
informed. The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
simply  this.  Your  own  son,  whom  you 
dote  upon  so  much,  Archibald  there,  has 
been  somehow  accused  of  an  affair  with — 
I don’t  remember  her  name — that  young 
woman,  at  whose  interment  I would  not 
suffer  the  priest  to  read  the  funeral  service 
in  canonicals.  Well,  this  same  priest 
presumed  to  speak  to  me  a few  days  ago, 
and — ” 
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**  And  insult  voa  too,  sir,’*  added  the 
lady,  turning  to  her  hushand  with  a sneer 
that  plainly  told  how  keenly  she  felt  the 
fancied  inaignity  offered  him  by  a priest. 

beg,  my  dear,  yon  will  hare  one 
moment’s  patience,  and  let  me — ” 

**  What  right,  sir,” she  demanded, rising 
again,  and  passing  up  and  down  the  apart- 
ment, with  little  attention  to  her  husband’s 
remonstrance,  what  right  has  the  priest 
to  address  you  on  such  a subject?  If 
Archibald  be  guilty  of  this  charge,  why 
he  is  greatly  to  blame.  But  is  the  crime 
irreparable  ? One  would  suppose,  sir,  in 
this  savage  land,  the  loss  or  a peasant 
girl’s  reputation  was  some  great  national 
evil — so  much  is  it  talked  of!  that  this 
wretched  people  valued  it  higher  than 
ever  did  England  that  of  her  greatest  and 
proudest  peeresses — her  Bl— — tons,  her 
C — ng — ms,  and  her  Port — ths.  1 can 
have  no  patience  with  this  intolerable 
pride!” 

Think,  now,  my  dear,”  when  at 
length  he  could  make  himself  heard,  and 
speaking  in  a calm,  but  reproving  voice, 
**  think  bow  unseemly  this  passion  is — 
how  very  unseemly — how  unlike  what 
you  ought  to  be.  If  a stranger  saw  you 
now  in  this  burst  of  passionate  feeling — 
or  anger,  1 should  rather  call  it — ” 

“ And  if  he  did,  sir,”  she  replied,  ele- 
vating her  voice  still  higher,  *^you  are 
there  to  explain  the  cause — to  tell  him, 
sir,  that  the  indignation  of  the  wife  is 
caused  by  the  pusillanimity  of  the  hus- 
band. Yes,  sir,  1 should  not  feel  at  all 
surprised,  if  I saw  this  same  priest  walk 
in  here,  sir,  and  horsewhip  you  at  your 
own  fireside.” 

‘‘Very  well,  my  dear,”  sighed  his 
reverence,  with  a feeling  of  resignation  to 
the  ills  of  married  life,  “ very  well,  I can’t 
prevent  you.” 

**  Ha ! ha !”  she  cried,  after  a moment’s 
breath,  and  looking  scornfully  oh  her 
patient  and  loving  spouse,  “ ha ! ha ! and 
where  are  all  the  converts  you  made? 
Yes,  you  got  their  names  to  send  to  the 
Kildare-strcet  Society ; but  where  are  the 
converts  themselves?  Ha!  ha!”  she 
ejaculated  again ; “ you  have  bad  ten  new 
pews  built  in  church  for  their  accommo- 
dation— ^who  occupies  them?  Yes,  sir, 
the  priest  may  laugh  at  you,  and  insult 
you  too.” 

During  this  last  philipic,  the  rector  had 
taken  up  “The  Saint’s  Everlasting  Rest,” 
by  his  namesake,  and  seemed  to  be  atten- 
tively occupied  in  turning  over  the  pages, 
as  if  looking  for  something  in  which  he 
took  interest.  Miss  Rebecca  was  reading 


the  last  annual,  and  ArchiMd  sat  twirling 
his  thumbs,  his  feet  stretched  out  before 
him,  and  glancing  under  his  dark  eye- 
brows from  one  to  the  other  of  the  dispu- 
tants. At  length  he  laid  his  hand  on  his 
mother’s  arm,  as  she  passed  him, and  said, 

“ Mother,  you  are,  indeed,  excessively 
severe — there  is  no  need  of  these  htM 
words.  Your  zeal  for  religion  makes  yon 
forget  charity,  its  leading  virtue.  If  1 am 
to  blame  in  this  trifling  i^air,  I am  willing 
to  liear  the  consequences.  I believe  I am 
sufficiently  responsible  for  my  own  acts.” 

“It’s  no  credit,  sir,  let  me  tell  you,” 
said  bis  father,  sharply,  turnioff  bis  chair 
and  pushing  the  footstool  violently  from 
under  his  l^t;  “ no,  sir,  it’s  no  credit  to 
any  man  to  be  responsible  for  disreputa- 
ble acts.  Paah ! sir,  your  father’s  name 
should  be  a check  on  your  vicious  incli- 
nations.” 

“ Well,  but  consider,  sir,  mine  is  not 
an  isolated  case — liberties  are  certain  I v 
permitted,  or  rather,  I should  have  said, 
excusable  in  men  of  mv  rank  and  station.” 

“ Oh,  do  cease  this  lolly,  Archy,  dear,” 
interposed  Rebecca,  coaxingly  ; “ do  let 
us  talk  of  something  more  interesting.  I 
have  heard  the  committee  is  to  meet  at 
the  lodge*  to-morrow  night.  Is  it  not  so  ?” 

“ I wish  they  had  never  met,”  was  the 
reply. 

“ Never  met — and  why,  my  dear 
Archv  ?” 

“ Because,  then  we  had  not  been  fools 
for  the  world  to  laugh  at” 

“ Oh,  you  are  surely  not  serious,”  said 
bis  aunt,  playfully. 

“ Serious,  why  the  very  children  in  the 
streets — are  they  not  mocking  us  as  we 
pass,  and  their  mothers  courtesy  ing  to  our 
orange  ribbons?  Were  not  the  colors 
presented  to  the  corps  by  Lady  Famham, 
pelted  with  mud  while  flying  from  the 

window  of  the  lodge?  But  by  H 

be  exclaimed,  starting  from  his  chair  at 
the  thought  of  such  degradation,  “ it  shall 
not  be  long  so.  I’ll  scourge  the  vile  rabble 
into  abject  submission.  I have  the  power, 
and  will  use  it  with  a vengeance.  If  my 
conduct  is  to  be  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion for  the  priest,  it  shall  be  also  for  his 
people,  and  matter  enough  they  shall  have 
to  employ  their  tongues  lor  a twelvemonth 
to  come.” 

“ Be  cautious,  Archibald,”  said  the 
rector;  “zeal  must  be  tempered  wiih 
prudence;  you  have  already  made  ene- 
mies for  yourself.” 

“And  who,  among  these  enemies,” 
haughtily  demanded  the  agent  of  his  fa- 
* Orange  Lodge. 
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ther,  **  whkh  of  them  dare  thwart  me  in 
my  prefects?” 

Yoar  own  rashness  may  defeat  them.” 

''  Pagh ! rashness — folly,  m^  dear  sir. 
HaTe  you  not  seen  ' Goulbum  V opinion 
on  these  matters  7 But  who  is  to  call  me 
to  account  for  precipitancy,  in  such  a 
cause?” 

* * One  who  will  and  can.  Colonel  Tem- 
pleton himself*— a man  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  He  is,  no  doubt,  an  enemy— an 
avowed  enemy  of  popery — but  a man 
scrupulously  just  in  the  treatment  of  his 
tenants.  He  will  tolerate  no  interference 
with  the  legal  rights  and  claims  of  land- 
tenure.” 

**  Admitted,  sir,”  replied  the  agent, 
smiling  at  his  father’s  dread  of  the  colo- 
nel’s displeasure,  admitted — rights  and 
claims  must  and  ought  to  be  respected. 
But  has  he  not  authorized,  nay,  encour- 
aged me  to  exterminate  for  legal  cause 
every  Catholic  tenant  on  his  estate,  if  1 
can  find  a Protestant  substitute?  Be 
satisfied,  sir,  my  power  is  well  defined — 
my  instructions  clear  and  explicit,  and  1 
shall  take  care  to  be  guided  by  them  to 
ihe  very  letter.” 

It  is  your  duty,  Archibald,”  broke  in 
the  lady  of  the  mansion,  who  had  now 
been  silent  for  a few  minutes,  but  by  no 
means  disposed  to  abate  her  petulance, 
**  and  yours  too,  sir,”  she  said,  addressing 
her  husband,  as  a magistrate  and  min- 
ister, to  destroy  the  man  of  sin.” 

“ Oh,  my  dear  wife,”  replied  the  rector, 
looking  up  piously  to  the  ceiling,  **  no 
man  on  this  earth  would  risk  his  life  more 
cheerfully  than  I would,  to  annihilate 
popery.  But  it’s  all  in  vain,  for  1 fear 
the  plague-spot  is  spreading.” 

“ And  what  wonder,  sir,”  she  promptly 
observed,  when  ycu  are  afraid  to  apply 
the  proper  remedy  for  the  evil!” 

The  remedy , my  dear,  was  often  tried, 
and  one  as  powerful  too,  as  the  united 
skill  of  the  greatest  and  ablest  men  of  the 
age  could  make  it.  Kings  and  princes, 
and  subjects,  have  applied  it;  but,  alas! 
it  failed — why,  I know  not.” 

Perhaps,  because,  popery  is  imper- 
ishable,” said  the  lady,  tauntingly. 

**  I must  confess,  Isabella,  notwithstand- 
ing our  conviction  to  the  contrary,  that 
there  is  a something — a vitality  you  may 
call  it,  in  popery,  which  does  seem  almost 
imperishable ; while  we  attempt  to  cut 
down  the  tree,  we  only  shake  the  branches 
and  scatter  the  seed, — instead  of  destroy- 
ing, we  only  multiply  its  growth.” 

I did  not  expect  such  language  from 
you,”  observed  his  wife,  with  the  same 


unchangeable  sneer  upon  her  lip, — why, 
1 think  you  had  better  turn  papist  your- 
self. You  could  speak  so  eloquently  of 
the  perpetuity  of  that  faith.  W hy  do  you 
not  enlighten  us  on  that  point  from  the 
pulpit — your  congrmtion  would  feel  so 
delighted — so  very  happy  to  hear  you 
descant — ” 

**  But  is  it  not  true  ?”  interrupted  her 
husband;  alas  I it  cannot  be  denied. 
We  have  transported  and  pot  to  death 
their  priests  in  hundreds,  and  yet  they  are 
not  the  fewer.” 

Well,  go  on,  sir,”  mattered  the  lady, 
" I’ll  not  stop  you — go  on.” 

**We  have  made  it  felony  to  harbor 
them,  and  yet  their  unfortunate  followers 
have  sufiered  the  rack  and  gibbet,  sooner 
than  abandon  them  to  their  fate.” 

**  Go  on,  sir,  you  speak  admirably.” 

**  We  have  set  the  same  price  on  the 
priest’s  head  we  did  on  the  wolf’s;  the 
wolves  were  all  slain,  but  the  priests  are 
more  numerous  than  ever.” 

** Beautiful! — proceed,  sir;  I declare 
you’re  becoming  eloquent  at  last.” 

**  We  have  had  the  pilgrims  of  ‘ Lough 
Deig*  (or  ‘Patrick’s  Purgatory,’  as  the 
statutes  there  before  you  call  it)  tied  to 
carts,  and  scourged  through  the  streets  by 
the  common  executioner,  and  ail  was  of 
no  avail ; what  then  are  we  to  do  ?” 

“ Here  the  good  lady  could  no  longer 
control  her  passion,  convinced  as  she  was, 
that  her  husband,  for  the  last  five  minutes, 
had  been  laboring  might  and  main  to  an- 
noy and  perplex  her,  for  the  contempt 
she  had-  ofiered  him.  She  started  up, 
flung  her  stocking  on  the  floor,  raised  her 
arm,  as  if  about  to  make  some  solemn 
protestation,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
a servant  announced  “Mr.  Ebenezer 
Goodsoul.”  The  lady’s  arm  fell  to  her 
side,  the  rector’s  feet  again  sought  the 
cushion,  Miss  Rebecca  took  up  the  an- 
nual, and  Archibald  stretched  out  his  feet 
before  him.  In  the  faces  of  all  the  occu- 
pants of  that  apartment,  not  one  angry 
look  remained  ; so  that,  when  the  visiter 
entered,  he  might  well  exclaim,  “Ob, 
what  happy  faces — what  a cheerful,  hap- 
py home!’’ 

“The  gentleman  who  now  made  his 
appearance,  was  not  at  all  so  important  a 
personage  as  the  reader  might  have  sup- 
posed from  the  wonderful  change  that  fol- 
lowed bis  announcement.  He  wu  only 
the  Bible  reader  of  the  district  This  term 
may  sound  harsh  to  the  ears  of  some  of 
our  kind  readers,  and  hence  a short  ex- 
planation becomes  necessary  to  avoid 
misconception  and  prejudice. 
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Wbeo  we  use  the  term  Bible  reader,  it 
is  because  it  was  the  proper  designatiou 
of  his  peculiar  calling — adopted  by  the 
society  that  employed  him,  and  acknow- 
ledged by  himself  as  a reverend  and  holy 
title.  It  designated  the  particular  office 
and  rank  he  held  in  the  dissemination  of 
evangelical  truth.  The  Bible  reader  was 
generally  a member  of  some  one  or  other 
of  the  dissenting  churches — sometimes, 
but  very  seldom  indeed,  of  the  Anglican. 
In  rank  he  bore  the  same  relation  to  the 
Methodist  minister  that  the  lector  in  the 
Catholic  church  does  to  the  priest.  In 
their  vocation  the  difference  consisted  in 
the  Methodist  minister  being  called  im- 
mediately by  the  Lord,  and  the  Bible  rea- 
der by  the  Kildare-st.  Society,  or  any 
other  association  established  for  similar 
purposes.  Bible  readers  were  very  nu- 
merous in  182 — . Being  for  the  most 
part  illiterate  men,  they  confined  their  la- 
bors almost  exclusively  to  remote  places, 
seldom  appearing  in  towns  except  on 
business  connect^  with  their  office.  The 
Kildare-st.  Society  gave  them  twenty 
pounds  a year  as  a salary,  and  supplied 
them  with  Bibles  and  religious  tracts  for 
distribution,  in  immense  quantities.  The 
clergymen  also  in  the  various  localities 
recommended  them  strongly  to  the  chari- 
table consideration  of  their  hearers,  so 
that,  every  thing  considered,  they  might 
be  called  a very-well-provided-for  class  of 
teachers  of  the  word.  But  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention,  that  besides  their  stated 
salary,  they  had  wbat  was  usually  called 
head-money,  or  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence for  every  convert  to  the  gospel — 
that  is,  every  one  who  could  answer  some 
of  the  leading  questions  in  their  approved 
catechism,  and  had  attended  Sunday- 
school  twice  at  least  within  three  months. 
They  had  also  the  privilege  of  making 
converts  od  UbUwni;  for  instance,  they 
could  recommend  destitute  Catholic  chil- 
'dren,  or  adults,  as  the  case  might  be,  to 
the  “ Clothes  Committee  of  the  parish,” 
and  if  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
garments  in  lieu  of  a promise  to  attend 
the  Protestant  church,  their  names  were 
dispatched  to  Dublin  as  converts  to  the 
light  of  the  gospel,  and  a reward  trans- 
mitted thence  to  the  Bible  reader,  for  his 
pious  advocacy  of  the  cause.  As  to  his 
personal  appearance,  the  Bible  reader 
differed  as  much  from  the  members  of  the 
community  in  general,  as  the  Brahmin 
does  from  the  laborer  in  Hindustan.  He 
invariably  dressed  in  black,  as  became  his 
calling-^ot  a white  speck  was  to  be 
*«een  except  the  cravat,  and  that  was  per- 


fectly tmique.  It  was  composed  of  leather, 
like  that  of  the  English  soldier,  and  co- 
vered with  white  moslm,  hot  worn  so 
high,  stiff,  and  immoveable,  that  one 
would  imagine  it  intended  to  keep  the 
eyes  of  the  wearer  forever  removed  from 
a sight  of  the  sinful  earth  he  inhabited. 
When  walking,  with  his  head  tbroam 
back,  he  gave  a lively  illustration  of  the 
wdl-known  Greek  word  anthropos.  His 
hair  was  forever  cot  as  close  to  the  skia 
as  it  was  possible  for  scissors  to  accom- 
plish it.  His  hat  was  broad-brimmed, 
made  of  common  felt,  and  manufactured 
expressly  for  the  class,  by  a member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  WexforcL  The 
bearing,  gait,  and  air  of  the  Bible  reader 
were  peculiar,  solemn  and  impressive. 
From  the  moment  he  was  called  to  go 
forth  and  preach,  he  was  never  known  to 
smile  more — not  a beam  of  gladness  ever  , 
lighted  up  his  countenance  again ; and 
when  he  travelled,  night  or  day,  storm  or 
sunshine,  the  measui^  pace  waa  never 
altered;  and  the  lugubrious  face  uever 
spoke  but  of  mourning  and  sorrows  to 
the  lightrhearted  peasantry,  as  they  passed 
him  on  the  roads. 

” To  such  a class  of  men,  therefore,  did 
the  gentleman  belong  whose  name  has 
been  already  announced  by  the  servant, 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Gfoodsoul.  If  the  reader 
be  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the  want  of 
individuality  about  our  reverend  visiter— 
if  he  thinks  we  have  not  been  sufficiently 
explicit  as  to  the  stature,  features,  &c., 
he  will  please  to  observe,  once  for  all, 
that  DO  one  ever  yet  could  distinguish  one 
Bible  reader  from  another.  Similar  hab- 
its, thoughts,  manners,  dress,  and  deport- 
ment, had  so  far  assimilated  and  amalga- 
mated the  different  individuals  of  that 
section  of  the  ministry  since  their  first  in- 
stitution, that  all  identity  had  vanished. 
He  (the  reader)  has  therefore  no  choice 
left  but  to  select  an  **  ideal,”  and  he  may 
be  assured,  if  he  be  not  very  hard  to 
please,  he  will  certainly  find  one  at  least 
to  suit  his  fancy,  between  Thersites  and 
Apollo,  or  between  Roebuck  and  Lord 
Brougham. 

“ Delighted  to  see  you,  Mr.  Goodsoul,” 
said  the  rector — we  have  just  been  talk- 
ing of  the  blessings  of  religion,  a subject 
so  dear  to  your  heart.  No  doubt  you  are 
come  to  speak  of  to-morrow’s  meeting  of 
the  brethren  in  committee.  Sit  down, 
dear  Mr.  Goodsoul,  and  make  one  of  the 
family  circle.  Oh,  I wish — how  I do 
wish,  thdt  all  my  people  felt  as  deeply 
interested  in  the  cause  of  our  holy  rel^ 
gioD  as  yon,  my  friend !” 
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**  I am  bat  a poor.  Binful  creature,  your 
reverence,  and  can  do  little  good,’’  was 
the  reply. 

“ But  your  heart  is  in  the  great  cause.” 

“ Heart  and  soul  have  I dedicated  my- 
self to  the  holy  work,”  said  the  Bible 
reader. 

You  have  reason  to  rejoice  and  be 
grlad,  my  friend.” 

1 am  grateful,  I trust,  and  thankful  to 
our  great  Ruler  and  Master,  that  he  has 
vouchsafed  to  look  upon  me  as  the  hum- 
blest of  his  servants.” 

“You  have  apprized  the  different 
members  of  the  committee?”  inquired 
the  rector. 

“ Each  and  every  one.” 

“Oh,  very  well,”  said  the  rector,  “so 
far  all  is  right.  Laboring  on  your  mis- 
sion, as  usual  ?” 

“ To  the  extent  of  my  poor  abilities,” 
replied  the  Bible  reader. 

“Successfully,  I hope?” 

“As  much  so,  your  reverence,  as  it 
might  be  given  to  expect,  amidst  so  un- 
godlearing  a people ; verily,  the  stiff*  necks 
of  the  Jews  are  not  so  bard  to  bend  as 
are  those  of  the  deluded  Catholics.” 

“ We  have  yet  strong  hopes  in  the  holy 
seed  of  the  word,”  observed  the  rector. 

“The  harvest  is  ripening,”  said  the 
Bible  reader. 

“ It  will  be  fruitful  tenfold  in  its  sea- 
son,” said  the  rector. 

**  Yea,  a hundredfold,”  said  the  Bible 
reader. 

“Your  reward  shall  be  great  and  ever- 
lasting,” said  the  rector. 

“ And  thine,”  said  the  Bible  reader, 
“oh,  thine,  reverend  sir,  shall  be  without 
measure,  for  thine  holy  ministration  of 
the  gospel  has  been  wonderfully  power- 
ful amongst  the  people ; the  seed  which 
you  have  scattered  hath  already  produced 
much  fruit,  (though  it  hath  not  yet  ri- 

Sened ;)  yea,  even  in  the  shadow  of 
eath — for  when  you  came  to  minister  to 
us,  darkness  had  covered  the  land,  and 
gross  darkness  the  people ; but  the  light 
of  the  gospel  hath  beamed  out  from  thee, 
and  shone  afar  off*  like  unto  the  pillar  in 
the  desert.” 

No,  no,  my  dear  Goodsoul,  say  not 
so,”  observed  the  minister,  with  a smile } 
“ no,  we  must  not  ascribe  to  our  gifts  of 
nature  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  word 
amongst  the  people.  But  have  your  la- 
bors b^n  blessed  with  your  usual  suc- 
cess?” 

Far  beyond  my  expectations,”  said 
the  Bible  reader — “within  the  last  two 
weeks,  sixteen  souls  have  been  rescued 
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from  the  Ammonites  and  their  abomina- 
tions.” 

“ You  hear  that,  my  love,”  said  the 
minister,  addressing  his  lady.  “ What  a 
consolation — sixteen  souls  within  the  fort- 
night!” 

“And  the  priest,”  continued  the  rec- 
tor, “ have  you  met  with  opposition  from 
him,  as  usual  ?” 

It  hath  not  been  so  great  as  formerly,” 
replied  the  Bible  reader,  “ yet  he  still  re- 
viieth  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  in  the 
high  place  he  hath  built  to  Moloch,  the 
abomination  of  the  children  of  Ammon.” 

“ Have  you  spoken  to  himself  of  the 
evil  of  his  ways  ?”  inquired  the  rector. 

“ I have  spoken  in  charity,  and  he 
would  not  hearken  to  me;  he  called  me 
a hypocrite,  because  I have  been  once 
wicked,  and  turned  my  back  upon  my 
sins.  But  verily,  verily,  I have  never 
been  a Moabite,  nor  bent  my  knee  before 
Baal.  And  1 said  unto  him  when  he  put 
me  from  his  house,  * Behold,  thou  hast 
labored  like  Nahash  at  Jahesh-gilead  to 
put  out  the  eyes  of  thy  Amalekite  people, 
that  they  might  not  see  thy  abominations.’ 
And  when  he  laughed  at  my  rebuke,  1 
waxed  wroihful  in  spirit,  (for  I am  yet 
weak,)  and  said  unto  him,  that  another 
like  our  holy  and  .God-fearing  Elizabeth 
would  yet  come,  and  would  put  to  death, 
even  as  Josiah  did,  the  idolatrous  priests 
that  burned  incense  unto  Baal ; and,  as  it 
hath  been  commanded,  I shook  the  dust 
from  my  feet  on  the  threshold  of  the  un- 
believer.” 

“You  have  done  well,  my  dear  Mr. 
Goodsoul,”  said  the  lady  of  the  house, 
speaking  with  peculiar  emphasis,  and 
looking  sidewise  at  her  husband  ; “ there 
should  he  no  peace  with  the  unbeliever.” 

“ And  when  may  we  expect  to  see 
these  converts  at  church  ?”  inquired  Re- 
becca, “ for  that,  you  know,  my  dear  Mr. 
Goodsoul,  is  the  chief  consideration.” 

“ Their  outward  garments,  lady,”  re- 
plied the  Bible  reader,  “ are  unseemly  for 
such  a presence — they  are  but  indiffer- 
ently clothed,  and  full  of  delicacy~the 
pride  of  life.  I know,  lady,  the  white 
robes  of  innocence  are  more  precious  in 
/tis  sight,  yet  we  cannot  fail  to  remember 
that  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to 
wash  their  very  garments  before  they  ap- 
proached even  the  fool  of  the  mountain.” 

“Oh,  assuredly,”  interposed  Mrs.  Cant- 
well, “ attention  to  dress  is  by  no  means 
incompatible  with  attention  to  the  inner 
man.  But  are  you  satisfied,  Mr.  Good- 
soul, they  fail  not  as  hitherto  in  their  at- 
tendance at  church  ?” 
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“ Perfectly,  madam — they  will  attend 
our  prayer- meeting,  at  which  the  Rev. 
Jejjediah  Sweetsoul  holds  forth  on  his  re- 
turn from  Sligo.^’ 

“ But  why  not  come  to  my  chureh,*^ 
inquired  the  rector,  “ where  their  conver- 
sion will  be  more  publicly  known,  and 
their  little  wants  meet  with  a more  prompt 
and  liberal  attention 

“ For  the  very  reason  you  have  men- 
tioned, reverena  sir,^^  replied  the  Bible 
reader.  “They  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
strengthened  by  the  spirit,  to  acknowledge 
their  errors  in  so  public  a manner;  the 
false  delicacy  of  the  world,  poor  carnal 
creatures  as  they  are,  holds  them  back  a 
little,  yet  a while — they  fear  their  ene- 
mies might  say,  if  they  went  first  among 
your  wealthy  people,  that  they  had  a 
yearning  after  carnal  comforts,  instead  of 
the  bread  of  life.” 

“ Well,  my  dear  Baxter,”  said  bia 
wife,”  compassionately,  “ it’s  right — to 
be  sure  they  have  their  little  feelings.  Let 
them  go  to  the  Methodist  church.” 

“ Well,  dear,  I am  satisfied  if  you  are,” 
said  the  husband. 

“Oh,  y^s,  dear  Baxter,  why  notl” 
said  his  wife. 

“ Very  well,  then,”  said  the  husband. 

“ Oh,  certainly,”  said  the  wife,  “ what 
matters  it  dear,  what  church  they  attend, 
if  they  only  abandon  the  superstitions  of 
popery.” 

“ But  they  will  not  abandon  them,” 
said  Archibald,  speaking  for  the  first  time. 

“ Why  do  you  think  so  ?”  asked  his 
father. 

“ Oh,  they  are  thoroughly  convinced 
of  their  error,”  said  the  Bible  reader. 

“ So  were  all  the  converts,  if  we  could 
believe  them,”  retorted  the  agent. 

“ But  these  are  prepared  to  make  a 
public  profession,  I trust,”  enjoined  the 
rector. 

“ Without  doubt,”  answered  the  Bible 
reader. 

“ Yes,”  said  the  agent,  “ like  all  the 
former  ones.” 

“ How  ?” 

“ Until  they  are  clothed,  sheer  absolute 
necessity  compels  them.  They  can’t  help 
it.  They  can’t  be  sincere  in  their  pro- 
mises of  conversion.  They  can’t  under- 
stand, or  rather  they  can’t  feel  what  Pro- 
testantism is.  They  can’t  take  the  bare 
Bible  for  their  religion.  They  can’t  enter 
our  churches  and  see  them  desolate, 
stripped  of  every  thing  that  used  to  warm 
up  their  hearts  in  their  own,  without  sor- 
row and  regret.  They  never  can  be  con- 
verted by  ordinary  means.  Do  you  think 


a Catholic,  who  from  his  infaoey  saw 
himself  surrounded  by  the  sacraments  of 
his  church,  and  from  which  be  received, 
or  at  least  thought  he  received  so  much 
consolation  amid  all  his  trials  and  disap- 
pointments of  life,  will  be  content  with  a 
bare  book  which  be  cannot  understand? 
Do  you  think  he  can  relinquish  all  the 
aids  to  salvation,  so  numerous  in  his 
church — that  he  can  forget  his  confession, 
where  the  priest  was  accustomed  to  direct 
and  admonish  him,  even  if,  as  we  thmk, 
he  could  do  nothing  more — forget  bis 
communion,  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
body  of  Christ,  his  last  sacrament,  which 
he  had  depend^  so  much  on  at  the  hour 
of  death — and  all  this  for  what  he  was 
accustomed  to  look  upon  as  the  mere 
skeleton  of  a rel^ion,  without  form,  sub- 
stance, or  tangibility  ?” 

“ Nonsense,  Archibald,”  exclaimed  bis 
mother,  interrupting  him,  “ you  talk  very 
strangely.” 

**  1 talk  the  truth,  mother,  and  you 
know  it,”  replied  Archibald. 

“ 1 know  it,”  said  the  lady,  busying 
herself  with  her  work,  and  somewhat 
discomposed.  “ 1 know  it,  do  I — per- 
haps so.” 

“ Yes,  indeed,  mother,  you  know  it, 
and  we  all  know  it  well,  if  we  had  can- 
dor enough  to  acknowledge  it.  I hate 

poperv,  myself,  as  I do  the  d 1,  and 

would  exterminate  papists  at  the  hazard 
of  my  life.  But  why  should  we  belie 
their  religion,  in  order  to  deceive  our- 
selves? They  never  will  be  converted. 
Within  the  last  five  years  you  have  lost 
many  of  your  bearers,  and  whom  have 
you  gained  ? Three  permanent  converts; 
and  who  are  they?  Men  whom  the 
priest  thrust  out  of  his  church,  for  theft 
and  other  crimes.  Could  they  be  called 
Catholics?  Certainly  not;  the  priest 
would  not  recognise  them  as  such.” 

“ But  they  have  reformed,  by  an  atten- 
tive and  pious  study  of  the  Bible,  a 
change  which  the  influence  of  Catholic 
doctrine  never  could  have  effected.  And 
they  have  remained  steady  members  of 
the  church,”  added  the  rector. 

“ Steady,  no  doubt,  father,”  replied  Ar- 
chibald: “and  why  not?  what  could 
they  do — what  other  resource  could  they 
fly  to?  Their  first  duty  on  their  return 
to  the  Romish  communion  would  have 
been  restitution — the  very  thing  which 
first  drove  them  out  of  it. ' Make  restitu- 
tion, and  let  their  wives  and  children 
starve ! The  thing  is  preposterous.  They 
are  constrained  to  remain  steady  where 
they  are,  and  where  no  minister’a  an- 
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thority  cao  reach  their  consciences  or  their 
purse.*' 

“ The  word  of  God  will  reach  them,” 
said  the  rector,  somewhat  pettishly. 

The  word  of  God  to  them  is  but  a 
book — it  is  a thing  without  eyes,  ears, 
ton^e,  or  understanding,”  said  Archi- 
bald. 'Ml  is  but  a dead  monitor,  the 
priest  is  a living  one.  The  Bible  may 
convince  the  intellect,  but  the  heart,  the 
seat  of  the  sensibilities,  requires  a far  dif- 
ferent action  to  impel  it.  Suppose  you 
changed  your  relative  positions — give  the 
Catholic  church  the  advantages  you  pos> 
sess — wealth,  titles,  authority,  patronage ; 
and  the  Protestant,  poverty  and  persecu* 
lion — how  many  hearers  would  you  have 
in  twelve  months  ? None.  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  hand  them  the 
Bible,  and  say,  * Here,  read  that,  and 
learn  to  suffer  for  conscience  sake  1’  ” 

“ You  have  given  your  opinions  unso- 
licited, Archibald,”  said  his  father,  and 
with  a very  unnecessary  earnestness. 
May  I ask  what  is  your  object  in  all  this  7” 

“ Simply  to  prove  to  you,  if  you  are 
not  already  convinced  of  it,  that  all  your 
endeavors  for  the  conversion  of  Catholics 
is  vain,  and  will  be  vain  to  the  end.  Well 
then,  when  you  cannot  lead  them — drive 
them.  When  you  cannot  reform  them — 
exterminate  them,  and  by  every  means  in 
your  power.  Leave  no  means  untried ; 
degrade  them,  impoverish  them,  perse- 
cute them.  Misery  and  beggary  and  des- 
titution nuty  convert  them,  but  the  Bible 
never 

“ During  the  latter  part  of  the  foregoing 
dialogue  between  father  and  son,  the  two 
ladies  and  Mr.  Ebenezer  Goodsoul  had 
retired  to  a distant  corner  of  the  drawing- 
room, to  have  a little  quiet  conversation 
on  the  important  subject  of  clothing  the 
converts. 

Now,  my  dear  Mr.  Gh)odsoul,  tell  me 
candidly,”  said  Mrs.  Cantwell,  **do  you 
think  ihese  poor  creatures  are  sincere?” 
and  she  laid  her  hand  familiarly  on  his 
shoulder. 

“Yea,  verily,  madam,  their  conversion 
is  truly  sincere.” 

“ And  will  they  certainly  attend  your 
church?  Have  you  any  doubt  of  it?” 

“ None,  whatever,  madam.” 

“Oh,  it  will  besodefightful,”  exclaim* 
ed  Miss  Rebecca,  rubbing  her  hands. 

“ It  will  be  a great  victory,  my  dear 
Rebecca,  after  all  the  taunts  we  have 
borne,”  said  Mrs.  Cantwell,  smiling  be- 
nignantly. 

“Oh,  yes  indeed,”  added  Miss  Re- 
becca, “ It  will  be  absolutely  charming. 


We  must  take  them  under  our  own  im- 
mediate protection,  poor  dear  creatures^ 
they  shall  feel  so  awkward,  you  know — 
so  confused,  when  they  find  themselves 
all  at  once  among  respectable  people.” 

“ Well,  but  dear  Mr.  Goodsoul,  do  not 
recommend  them,  if  you  be  not  abso- 
lutely satisfied  of  their  attendance.  You 
know  how  we  have  suffered  already.  It 
is  so  very  humiliating  to  behold  these 
nasty  creatures  strutting  by  us  to  mass  in 
the  very  garments  we  gave  them — and 
some  of  which  we  made  even  with  our 
own  hands.  It  is  really  insupportable.” 

“ Fear  not,  my  dear  lady,”  said  the 
Bible  reader,  “ they  are  now,  I trust, 
children  of  grace  ; their  eyes  are  opened, 
and  they  see  the  light” 

“And  when  do  they  come  for  the  gar- 
ments ?”  said  Mrs.  Cantwell ; you  know 
they  are  always  ready.” 

“ When  you  please,  madam.” 

“ Very  well,  then — when  the  colonel 
comes.  We  expect  him  daily  ; he  is  now 
visiting  at  Colonel  Percival's,  of  Rock- 
vale.  He  will  be  so  gratified.” 

“ The  little  party  then  separated.  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Goodsoul  approached  the  door 
of  the  apartment,  and  turning  round, 
bowed  to  every  member  of  the  family, 
according  to  seniority.  His  body  rose 
to  a perpendicular,  and  bent  to  a right 
angle  at  each  obeisance,  and  without  a 
syllable  of  accompaniment  to  lessen 'the 
solemnity  of  the  action,  he  quitted  the 
room,  his  head  thrown  back  as  usual,  and 
his  step  measured  and  steady  as  an  un- 
dertaker's at  a funeral.” 

Did  our  space  permit,  we  would  con- 
tinue these  extracts  from  Shandy  M^Gtnre; 
and  would  invite  attention  particularly  to 
those  parts  of  the  work,  which  point  out 
the  causes  of  the  social  evils  which  weigh 
upon  unfortunate  Ireland.  This  is  no 
fiction,  but  melancholy  truth;  and  might 
afford  a profitable  subject  of  meditation  to 
those  ignorant  or  prejudiced  writers,  who, 
in  face  of  the  misgovernment  and  perse- 
cution which  have  so  obviously  brought 
about  the  present  calamitous  condition  of 
the  Irish  people,  have  the  boldness  to  at- 
tribute it  to  the  influence  of  their  religious 
faith,  which  they  have  so  gloriously  pre- 
served, and  which  places  them,  as  a Cath- 
olic nation,  above  every  other  portion  of 
the  Christian  world. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  EARLY  MISSIONS  IN  MARYLAND. 


Read  before  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  Jm,  Sth,  1846,  by  U.  Campbell,  Esq, 

Concladed  from  p.  535. 


HE  missionaries  in 
Maryland  wrote  to 
their  brethren  in  Eu- 
rope favorable  ac- 
counts of  their  pros- 
pects in  1639 — 40. 
Referring  to  their  in- 
vitation from  Ana- 
coston  and  Mosorco- 
ques,  our  missiona- 
aries  write,  in  the  lat- 
ter year,  as  follows : 

“ From  which  we 
may  safely  conclude, 
that  a harvest  is  plac- 
ed within  our  reach, 
the  labor  of  which 
will  be  richly  repaid 
with  fruit.  The  greatest  fear  is,  that  we 
shall  not  have  laborers  enough  to  collect 
so  abundant  a crop.  There  are  also  other 
neighboring  towns,  which, doubtless,  were 
the  word  of  God  preached  to  them,  would 
willingly,  and  with  joy,  embrace  the  light 
of  the  Gospel;  but  lest  we  might  seem 
to  desert  our  little  flock  too  soon,  we  are 
obliged  to  desist  from  extending  our  labors 
to  others.  Let  not  those  who  may  be  sent 
to  our  assistance,  fear  that  they  will  be 
destitute  of  the  necessary  supports  of  life. 
For  he  who  clothes  the  lily  of  the  valley, 
and  feeds  the  birds  of  the  air,  will  not 
sufier  those  engaged  in  extending  his 
heavenly  kingdom  to  want  the  necessary 
supplies.’’ 

That  their  appeals  excited  the  sympa- 
thies of  their  European  brethren,  will 
appear  by  the  following  extracts  of  letters 
from  the  superior  of  the  society ; 


« To  Failier  Akdrbw  Wum,  Maryland. 

« 15(A  OMer,  1639. 

*‘The  zeal  of  your  reverence  for  the 
conversion  of  souls  as  expressed  in  your 
reverence’s  letter,  has  afibrded  me  infinite 
< delight.  I anticipate  with  great  interest, 
receiving  the  history  of  the  mission  erect- 
ed by  your  reverence,  and  1 doubt  not 
that  it  will  be  of  service  in  stimulating 
the  spirits  of  many  to  similar  exariians?' 

<«  To  Father  Joux  Brock,  Maryland. 

» 15tA  SefUmher,  1640. 

1 have  received  the  communication  of 
your  reverence,  bearing  date  the  second 
of  May ; and  I cannot  convey  to  you,  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  pleasure  which*  1 
derived  from  it.  My  mind  is  so  completely 
taken  up  with  that  mission  of  yours,  that 
there  is  nothing  which  1 desire  more  earn- 
estly than  to  receive  news  of  its  progress 
as  frequently  as  possible:  and  I put  so 
much  confidence  in  the  diligence  of  your 
reverence,  that  I hope  the  news  will  al- 
ways be  good.  The  hints  of  your  rever- 
ence, concerning  the  establishment  of  four 
stations,  your  information  with  regard  to 
the  kindness  of  the  prince  of  the  abo- 
rigines, his  inclination  towards  baptism, 
and  your  hope  of  a plentiful  harvest,  have 
been  subjects  of  no  ordinary  rejoicing. 
The  hope  of  establishing  a college,  which 
you  hold  forth,  I embrace  with  pleasure ; 
and  shall  not  delay  my  sanction  to  the 
plan,  when  it  shall  have  reached  maturity.” 

In  a historical  memoir  of  the  first  es- 
tablishment of  the  Catholic  religion  in  the 
United  States  written  by  the  late  A bp. 
Carroll,  about  1790-1,  he  remarks : 

About  the  year  1640,  some  design 
appears  to  have  been  formed  for  carrying 
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the  gospel  amongst  native  Indians. 
For  I find  by  some  papers  in  my  posses- 
sion, that  in  this  year,  the  provincial  of 
the  English  Jesuits,  wrote  a letter  of  ex- 
hortation to  the  young  Jesuits  at  Liege, 
inviting  them  to  offer  their  services  for 
this  perilous  and  laborious  undertaking. 
In  consequence  of  this  invitation,  up- 
wards of  twenty  solicited  with  the  most 
fervorous  language,  to  be  sent ; but  I do 
not  find  that  anything  farther  was  done  in 
the  business,  which  I doubt  not,  was  ow- 
ing to  the  jealousy  the  neighboring  Pro- 
testants of  Virginia  had  now  conceived, 
at  the  superior  credit  which  the  Catholics 
enjoyed  amongst  the  Indians.  Add  to 
this,  that  in  the  same  year,  1640,  the 
troubles  began  in  England,  which  ended 
in  the  dethronement  and  beheading  of 
Charles  I,  in  1648;  the  virulence  of  the 
prevailing  party  in  England  agajnst  Ca- 
tholics, and  their  jealousy  of  every  en- 
terprize  for  the  increase  of  true  religion, 
made  it  necessary  to  forbear  from  any 
further  communication  with  the  Indians; 
for  as  the  spirit  of  the  times  was,  it  would 
have  been  said,  certainly,  that  the  Indians 
would  be  brought  down  by  the  priests  and 
papists  to  murder  all  the  Protestant  in- 
habitants.” 

I have  now  before  me  the  original  let- 
ters of  twenty-three  Jesuits  of  the  English 
province,  soliciting  to  be  sent  upon  the 
Maryland  mission,  in  terms  of  the  most 
edifying  self-devotion.  They  are  all  dated 
in  July  and  August,  1640,  and  most  of 
them  are  written  from  Liege,  where  the 
English  Jesuits  had  an  establishment.  A 
short  extract  from  one  of  these  letters  will 
show  the  zeal  with  which  the  provincial. 
Father  Edward  Knott,  encouraged  this 
mission,  as  well  as  the  ardor^  of  his  sub- 
jects to  be  employed  here. 

■'Rcvebbnde  in  Chbisto  Patsb. 

“ Pax  Christi — I had  no  sooner  heard 
the  relation  of  the  happy  success  of  our 
Mission  in  Maryland,  and  the  great  hopes 
of  converting  souls  to  their  Lord  and 
Creator,  but  I was  surprized  with  no 
small  joy  and  comfort,  which,  neverthe- 


less, was  but  liule,  compared  with  that 
which  I received,  when  I read  those  sweet 
and  no  less  comfortable  lines  with  which 
your  Reverence  invited  not  any  one  in 
particular,  but  all  in  general,  to  employ 
their  lives  and  labors  in  the  undertaking 
of  so  glorious  an  enterprize  of  converting 
souls  to  God,  by  means  of  that  Mission. 
And  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  joy  was  so 
great,  that  no  thought  nor  word  for  a long 
while  could  come  from  me  which  resound- 
ed not  Mariland.  The  cause  of  my  joy 
was  the  hopes  I conceived  of  being  so 
happy  as  to  be  one  of  those  who  would 
consecrate  themselves  to  so  noble  an  em- 
ployment. JVee  vana  apes,  as  I hope: 
since  I doubt  not  it  is  the  will  of  Almighty 
God,  for  having  commended  the  matter 
unto  Him,  for  some  days,  I still  found  the 
same  desire  I bad  in  the  first  hour.  If 
your  Reverence  desireth  to  know  yet  farther 
the  joy  which  was  caused  in  me  by  this 
happy  niews,  I cannot  express  it  better, 
than  by  saying  that  it  bath  binne  like  an 
ocean  able  to  drowne  all  other  sorrows 
and  crosses  which  by  reason  of  trouble- 
some times  might  have  no  small  part  in 
me.” 

As  the  letter  is  long,  I will  omit  all  that 
follows,  except  the  conclusion. 

**  I would  willing  demaund  your  Rev- 
erence, bis  councell  in  one  thing,  and  it 
is  by  what  meaoes  I may  gett  my  portion 
of  those  temporall  goods  which  by  right 
are  due  unto  me.  I would  be  willing  to 
give  all  to  the  furthering  of  our  mission. 
The  surest  way  weare  to  procure  some 
friends  to  speak  to  my  father.  Perad- 
venture  my  step-mother  who  is  my  Lord 
Montigue  his  Aunt  will  be  able  to  effect  it. 
I leave  all  to  your  Reverence  his  disposing. 

Lawrence  Worslt.” 
**Tke»ofJuhf  IMS.** 

One  of  the  successful  candidates  for  the 
Md.  missions,  at  that  time,  was  Rev’d. 
Roger  Rigbie.  The  following  is  his  letter 
of  application. 

*'Rbvxsbnob  in  Chbisto  Patbb. 

**  Pax  Christi — I had  thought  to  have 
petitioned  for  a favour  at  your  Reverence’s 
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last  being  here ; but  your  sudden  and  in- 
deed to  me  unknowne  departure  prevented 
me.  Howsoever,  I hope  it  was  not  with- 
out God  Almighties  particular  providence, 
that  I might  more  maturely  deliberate  of 
so  waightie  a matter,  before  I proposed  it 
My  request  is  only  to  entreate  the  hap- 
pines  to  be  made  partaker  of  that  happie 
Mission  of  Mariland.  ’Tis  true,  I con- 
ceive this  Mission  not  only  happie  and 
glorious;  but  withall  hard  and  humble,  in 
regard  of  the  raw  state  things  as  yet  are 
in ; yet  the  love  of  Jesus  neyther  feares 
labour  nor  low  imployment  Your  Rev- 
erence’s letter  inkindled  in  roy  mind  a 
great  desire  of  this  voyage,  renewed  for- 
mer good  purposes  to  that  effect,  and 
made  me  in  fine  resolve  upon  it.  This 
resolution  hath  bin  verie  much  strength- 
ened this  tymeof  Holy  Exercises,  both  in 
prayer.  Holy  Masse,  and  other  occasions, 
which  I have  taken  to  deliberate  of  this 
point.  I confesse  the  deliberation  hath 
bin  long,  and  the  resolution,  I fear  will 
come  late  both  for  6thers  speedier  petitions, 
and  the  lyme  of  the  yeare : neverthelesse 
not  alwaies  first  come,  first  sped,  some- 
tymes  novissimi  become  primi;  and  being 
neare  at  hand,  I confide,  I may  bee  readie 
in  due  tyme  for  that  voyage  the  next  op- 
portunitie.  Besydes,  though  others  farr 
better  deserving,  and  more  able  to  found 
that  new  spiritual  plantation,  will  have 
alreadie  presented  themselves,  yet  I should 
be  glad  to  ioyne  my  meanest  endeavors 
with  theire  best ; and  the  little  experience 
1 have  had,  gives  me  good  hopes,  that  my 
health  and  strength  will  be  able  to  break 
through  occurrent  difliculties,and  accom- 
panie  others  in  their  greatest  labors.  I 
feare,  I have  hindered  your  more  serious 
thoughts  too  long,  wherefore  in  a word,  I 
leave  the  matter  wholly  to  your  prudent 
charitie,  desiring  you  would  freely  dispose 
of  me,  as  you  judge  best.  If  you  bee 
allerdie  furnished  with  workmen,  it  may 
bee  you  will  want  the  next  spring  to  pro- 
vide for  a new  harvest,  then  you  know 
where  to  find  one.  Thus  with  my  duti- 
ful! respects,  and  best  wishes  1 humbly 


crane  part  of  your  Holy  Sacrifices,  and 
rest  this  31,  of  July  1640. 

''  your  Reverence’s  humble  seruant  in 
Christ,  Roexa  Rigbie.” 

This  father  was  stationed  at  Patuxent, 
in  1642.  He  was  bom  in  London,  in 
1608,  and  was  about  33  years  of  age 
when  he  arrived  in  Maryland.  Our  BiiSS. 
say  that  he  was  so  successful  in  acquiring 
the  Indian  language,  as  to  have  been  able 
to  compose  a short  catechism  in  it.  He 
was  confined  to  his  bed,  by  severe  indis- 
position for  three  months,  and  is  stated  to 
have  died  in  Virginia,  in  1646.* 

Father  White  continued  to  reside  at 
Piscataway,  until  1642,  occasionally  visit- 
ing Saint  Mary’s.  Returning  from  one 
of  these  visits  in  the  winter,  he  was  de- 
tained by  the  ice,  nearly  opposite  Poto- 
mac town,  in  Virginia — the  place  visited 
by  the  governor  and  Father  Altham,  in 
their  first  exploring  voyage.  By  walking 
over  the  ice.  Father  White  reached  the 
town,  where  he  remained  several  weeks, 
preaching  and  instructing  the  natives. 
The  annual  letter  of  1642,  says : “ Du- 
ring a detention  of  nine  weeks  at  Potomac 
town,  his  spiritual  gain  in  souls  fully 
compensated  for  the  delay.  For,  during 
that  time,  there  was  an  accession  to  the 
church,  of  the  chief  of  the  town,  with 
the  principal  inhabitants.  Also,  a chief 
of  another  tribe,  with  many  of  hia  fol- 
lowers ; a third,  with  his  wife,  son  and 
one  of  his  people ; and  a fourth  chieftain, 
with  a companion  of  high  rank  among 
his  own  people.  By  these  examples,  his 
whole  tribe  was  prepared  to  embrace  the 
faith,  as  soon  as  we  could  find  time  to 
impart  to  them  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions.” 

Soon  after  this  period,  the  young  queen 
of  Piscataway,  as  Chilomacon’s  daughter 
was  called,  was  baptized  at  Sl  Mary’s, 
where  she  had  been  educated;  and  she 
then  understood  the  English  language 
pretty  well. 

The  Missionaries  were  very  successful 
in  another  quarter,  of  great  importance. 

• Oliver,  p.  180. 
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This  was  the  Indiaii  town  of  Potopaco^ 
the  site  of  Port  Tobacco,  the  capital  of 
Charles  county.  Nearly  all  the  native  in- 
habitants of  this  place  embraced  Christi- 
anity, to  the  num^r  of  130,  including  the 
young  queen,  and  the  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren of  the  former  principal  chief.  This 
fertile  district,  embraced  by  the  great  bend 
of  the  Potomac  river,  being  favorably  situ- 
ated for  intercourse  with  the  neighboring 
Indians,  who  were  very  numerous,  the 
missionaries  determined  on  establishing  a 
residence  there.  This  they  were  more 
inclined  to  do,  because  of  interruptions  at 
Piscataway,  from  the  Susquehannock  In- 
dians. In  consequence  of  hostilities  from 
the  Nanticokes,  the  Wicomeses,  and  the 
Susquehannocks,  these  tribes  were  de- 
clared to  be  enemies  to  the  province,  and 
great  apprehensions  were  felt  by  the 
coloDists.  In  1642,  **  a march  against  the 
Indians”  was  ordered,  and  a fort  erected  at 
Piscataway.  It  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  our  MSS.  state  that  the  Susquehan- 
nocks, about  whose  history  there  is  so 
much  obscurity,  had  taken  up  their  resi- 
dence upon  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
near  Piscataway.*  This  fierce  and  trucu- 
lent tribe,  who  are  described  as  very  hostile 
to  the  Christians,  hpd  made  an  attack 
upon  one  of  the  settlements,  murdered 
the  men,  and  carried  off  the  property  they 
found  there.  As  the  colony  was  feeble 
in  numbers,  and  some  internal  dissensions 
amongst  the  English  settlers  prevented  the 
prosecution  of  vigorous  measures  against 
the  Indians,  it  was  deemed  most  prudent 
to  withdraw  Father  White  from  Piscata- 
way. The  missionaries  in  1642  made 
many  excursions  up  the  Patuxent  river. 

They  thought  these  excursions  best 
suited  to  the  then  disturbed  state  of  the 

* They  were  still  there  io  1675,  as  appears  by 
a letter  written  in  1705,  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  JefTersoo,  and  now  in  the  Libra^  of  Con- 
gress— entitled  **The  beginning  prograss  and 
conclusion  of  Bacon’s  rebellion  in^irglnia,  in  the 
year  1675  and  1676.”  The  writer  of  this  letter 
says,  « The  Susquehannocks  were  newly  drircn 
from  their  habitations  at  the  head  of  Chesepiack 
^y,  by  the  Cinela  Indians,  down  to  the  head  of 
Potomac,  where  they  souaht  protection  under  the 
Pascataway  Indians,  who  had  a fort  near  the  head 
of  that  river,  and  also,  were  our  friends.” 


country.  Among  their  converts,  were 
the  young  queen  of  Patuxent  town,  and 
her  mother.  In  their  letter  of  this  year, 
they  thus  describe  their  excursion  : — 

<<  We  sail  in  an  open  boat — the  father, 
an  interpreter,  and  servant.  In  a calm  or 
adverse  wind,  two  row  and  the  third  steers 
the  boat.  We  carry  a basket  of  bread, 
cheese,  butter,  dried  roasting  ears  of  com, 
beans  and  some  meal,  and  a chest  con- 
taining the  sacerdotal  vestments,  the  slab 
or  altar  for  mass,  the  wine  used  in  the 
holy  sacrifice,  and  blessed  baptismal  water. 
In  another  chest  we  carry  knives,  hoes, 
little  bells,  fishing  books,  needles,  thread, 
and  other  trifles,  for  presents  to  the  In- 
dians. We  take  two  mats : a small  one 
to  shelter  us  from  the  sun,  and  a larger 
one  to  protect  us  from  the  rain.  The  ser- 
vant carries  implements  for  hunting,  and 
cooking  utensils.  We  endeavor  to  reach 
some  Indian  village  or  English  plantation 
at  night-fall.  If  we  do  not  succeed,  then 
the  father  secures  our  boat  to  the  bank, 
collects  wood  and  makes  a fire,  while  the 
other  ^two  go  out  to  hunt ; and,  after 
cooking  our  game,  we  take  some  refresh- 
ment, and  then  lie  down  to  sleep  round 
the  fire.  When  threatened  with  rain,  we 
erect  a tent,  covering  it  with  our  large  mat. 
Thanks  be  to  God,  we  enjoy  our  scanty 
fare  and  hard  beds  as  much  as  if  we  were 
accommodated  with  the  luxuries  of  Eu- 
rope ; while  the  consolation  we  find  in  the 
promises  of  Qoo,  to  those  who  labor 
faithfully  in  his  service,  and  the  watchful 
care  he  seems  to  have  of  us,  gives  os 
strength  to  bear  up  against  difliculties,  so 
much  so,  that  it  is  surprising  that  we  are 
able  to  accomplish  what  we  flo.” 

Our  extracts  from  the  missionaries’ 
letters,  mention  the  arrival  of  two  more 
assistants  from  England,  in  1642,  and  are 
then  interrupted  until  1654.  We  have 
seen,  that  up  to  the  former  date,  the  Gos- 
pel had  been  preached  to  the  Indians  with 
success,  not  only  at  the  capital  of  the 
province,  but  at  Kent  Island,  in  the  Ches- 
apeake Bay,  at  Piscataway  and  Port  To- 
bacco, on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Poto- 
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mae;  and  at  Patowmeck  town,  on  the 
Virginia  tide  of  that  river;  at  Mattapaof^ 
and  Pawtnxent  town,  on  the  Patuxent 
river;  besides,  in  many  other  places, 
which  were  visited  by  the  missionaries, 
in  their  aquatic  excursions.  By  the  in- 
terruption of  our  annual  reports,  we  are 
left  to  trace  out  these  missions  and  their 
founders  from  other  sources. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  1644,  that 
Ingle’s,  or  Claiborne  and  Ingle’s  rebellion 
occurred ; and,  in  1645,  they  succeeded  in 
driving  the  governor,  and  many  of  his 
adherents,  out  of  the  province.  The  gov- 
ernor took  refuge  in  Virginia,  and  was 
not  restored  to  his  province  and  authority 
until  August,  1646.  The  fate  of  the 
missionaries  is  thus  stated  in  our  MSS. 
**  A body  of  soldiers,  or  rather  lawless 
brigands,  who  arrived  in  1645,  laid  waste, 
destroyed,  and  fired  the  whole  colony. 
Having  driven  the  governor  into  exile, 
they  carried  off  the  prieeU,  and  reduced 
them  to  a nUserable  etaoeryJ^  The  MSS. 
in  the  State  Library,  at  Annapolis,  known 
as  the  Ridout  papers,  say  **  they,  burnt 
the  records.  This  rebellion  was  not  sup- 
pressed for  more  than  two  years.  The 
loyal  inhabitants  were  plundered,  and 
many  of  them  banished  by  this  band  of 
ruffians.  The  rebels  increased  fast,  and 
very  few  could  be  persuaded  to  make  re- 
sistance against  them.”  Mr.  McMahon 
says,  One  of  the  results  of  Claiborne 
and  Ingle’s  rebellion,  as  it  is  called,  was 
the  destruction  or  loss  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  records  of  the  province  ; and  those 
which  remain  to  us,  neither  show  us  in 
what  manner  this  rebellion  was  fomented, 
and  accomplished  its  triumph,  nor  give 
us  any  insight  into  the  conduct  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  confederates,  whilst 
they  held  the  rule  of  the  province.  From 
Claiborne’s  known  character  as  an  adhe- 
rent to  the  parliament,  and  the  fact  of 
Ingle’s  previous  flight  from  the  province 
as  a proclaimed  traitor  to  the  king,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  insurrection  was 
carried  on  under  the  name,  and  for  the 
support  of  the  parliament  cause.  The 


Mcoidt  of  chat  day  iAform  us  oaly,  that 
it  commeooed  ia  the  year  1644 ; that  early 
in  the  year  1645,  the  rebels  were  trium- 
phant, and  succeeded  in  driving  the  Gov- 
ernor, Leonard  Calvert,  from  the  province 
to  Virginia;  and  that  the  government  of 
the  Proprietary  was  not  restored  until 
August,  1646.  If  the  representadons 
made  by  that  government,  after  its  resto- 
ration, be  correct,  the  adminiatratioa  of 
these  confederates,  during  their  ascen- 
dancy, was  one  of  misrule,  rapacity,  and 
general  distress  to  the  province ; and  this 
seems  quite  probable,  from  the  fact  of 
their  early  expulsion  from  it,  notwith- 
standing the  triumphs  of  the  parliament 
party  in  England.  Their  dominion  is  now 
remembered  only  because  it  is  identified 
with  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  province  before  that  period.”* 

From  the  biographical  department  of 
Dodd’s  History,  we  gather  the  following 
particulars  of  Father  White : 

**  He  was  sent  over  prisoner  into  Eng- 
land, together  with  two  other  missiona- 
ries of  the  same  order,  who  endured  very 
great  hardships  in  London,  during  their 
confinemenL  At  last  he  was  sent  into 
banishment,  earnestly  requesdog  of  his 
superiors  that  he  mi^hi  have  the  liberty, 
once  more,  to  visit  Maryland.  But  it 
could  not  be  obtained.  However,  he  re- 
turned back  into  England,  and  after  about 
ten  years,  died  September  29, 1655,  near 
80  years  of  age.  He  was  endowed  with 
all  the  qualificadons  of  an  apostolic  mis- 
sioner,  humility,  patience,  and  zeal.  His 
works  are,  1st:  A Grammar  of  the  In- 
dian language.  2d.  A Dicdonary  of  the 
same  language.  3d.  A Catechism  in  the 
same  language.  4th.  A History  of  Mary- 
land.”t  Oliver  adds  a fifth  to  these  works 
of  Father  White’s  History  of  his  voyage 
to  Maryland.  As  it  appears,  there  were 
but  two  priests  among  the  first  settlers 
who  arrived  in  Maryland,  in  the  ship  Ark, 

* History  of  Maryland,  ».  202. 

t Dodd’s  Eng.  Cfainreh  History,  vol.  S,  bk.  If, 
art.  VI,  p.  913.  Dodd  refers  to  Diary  of  Doaray 
Coll.  Nat.  Southwell  BiU.,  Script.  S^et.  Jean., 

p.  60. 
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and  pinnace  Dove ; and  as  the  antbor  of 
onr  M9.  accoant  of  the  voyage,  (copied 
by  Rev.  Mr.  McSherry,  from  the  original 
in  Rome,)  states  that  he  (Che  author)  re^ 
mained  at  St.  Clement’s  Island,  while 
Father  Ahhani  went  with  Gov.  Calvert, 
fo  explore  the  Potomac,  I think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Father  White  was  the 
author  of  our  narrative.  Mr.  McSherry 
informed  me  that  he  had  also  found  in 
Rome,  in  connection  with  this  document, 
a MS.  catechism  of  the  Indian  language. 
What  an  invaluable  acquisition  to  the 
learned,  who  have  been  engaged  of  late 
years  in  researches  in  the  history  and  Ian- 
Images  of  the  American  Indians,  would 
be  the  grammar  and  dictionary  of  Father 
White.  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  elaborate 
and  scientific  ''Synopsis  of  the  Indian 
Tribes,”  remarks : " We  have  no  rem- 
nant, whatever,  of  the  language  of  the 
Susquehannocks.”  The  dictionary  of 
the  Abnaquis  language,  composed  by  the 
celebrated  Father  Rale,  (or  Rasle,)  a 
Jesuit  missionary  in  Maine  for  many 
years,  has  been  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  the  collections 
on  the  subject  of  Indian  philology.  The 
original  MS.  is  carefully  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Harvard  College.*  Dr.  C. 
Francis,  in  his  life  of  Father  Rale,  re- 
marks : " One  can  scarcely  look  at  this 
important  manuscript,  with  its  dingy  and 
venerable  leaves,  without  associations  of 
deep  interest  with  those  labors,  and  that 
life  in  the  wilderness,  of  which  it  is  now 
the  only  memorial.  Students  of  the  Indian 
dialects  have  most  justly  considered  it  a 
precious  contribution  to  the  materials  of 
philological  science.”t  Not  less  interest- 
ing, and  even  more  precious  would  be 
the  dictionary  and  grammar,  composed 
by  Father  White,  under  similar  circum- 
stances to  those  of  Father  Rale.  Possibly 
these  memorials  of  our  ancient  native 

* After  haring  attracted  the  attention  and  cooi- 
meodation  of  the  learned,  both  in  EuroM  and 
America,  this  dictionary  was  printed  in  1833,  in 
the  1st  vol.  new  series  of  the  memoirs  of  the 
Americaa  Academy. 

t Sparks’s  American  Biography,  vol.  17,  new 
series  VII. 

V0L.VII.— No.  11.  63 


tribes,  may  yet  be  found  in  the  archives 
of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  or  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  EngUsh  province  of  the  same 
society  at  Stonyhurst  College,  in  Eoghmd. 

Oliver,  who  differs  from  Dodd  as  to  the 
dale  of  Father  White’s  death,  furnishes, 
also,  some  further  particulars  of  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  in  these  words ; " After 
ten  years  of  accumulated  labors  and  ser^ 
vices  to  the  colony.  Father  White  was 
seized  by  some  of  the  English  invaders 
from  Virginia,  the  avowed  enemies  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,,  and  carried  off 
a prisoner  to  London.  At  length  he  was 
sentenced  to  banishment  Thirsting  for 
the  salvation  of  his  dear  Marylanders,  he 
sought  every  opportunity  of  returning  se- 
cretly to  that  mission  ; but  every  attempt 
proving  ineffectual,  he  was  content  to  de- 
vote his  remaining  energies  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  native  country.  In  his  old 
age,  even  to  the  end,  he  continued  his 
custom  of  fasting  on  bread  and  water 
twice  a week.  Whilst  a prisoner,  he 
was  reminded  by  his  keeper  to  moderate 
his  austerities,  and  to  reserve  his  strength 
for  his  appearance  at  Tyburn.  ' You 
roust  know,’  replied  Father  White,  'that 
my  fasting  gives  me  strength  to  bear  any 
kind  of  sufferings  for  the  love  of  Jesus 
Christ.’  This  truly  great  and  good  man 
died  peaceably  in  London,  not  27th  Sep- 
tember, 1655,  (as  Southwell  relates,  p.  60, 
Biblioth.^  but  27th  December,  1656,  O. 
S.,  or  6th  January,  1657,  N.  8.  From 
the  comparison  of  various  documents,  I 
believe  he  was  in  his  78th  year,  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of 
a grammar,  dictionary  and  catechism,  in 
the  Indian  language,  and  of  his  voyage, 
ufith  a history  of  Maryland,^^* 

It  is  probable  that  Father  Fisher  was 
one  of  the  missioners  sent  to  England,  a 
prisoner  with  Father  White.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  returned  to  his  labors  here,  as 
will  appear  by  the  subjoined  letter,  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  Father  Vincent  Caraffa, 
the  general  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  at 
Rome.  In  the  interesting  narrative  of 
* CoUectioni,  p.  221  and  222. 
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Father  Jogues,  the  celebrated  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary to  the  Mohawks,  he  states  that 
when  in  New  York,  in  1643,  he  heard 
the  confession  of  an  Irish  Catholic  from 
Virginia,  who  informed  him  **  there  had 
been  members  of  his  society  in  Virginia, 
but  one  of  them,  accompanying  a party 
of  Indians  into  their  wilds,  in  his  endea- 
vors to  convert  them,  was  attacked  and 
killed  by  another  party  of  Indians  hostile 
to  the  first’’*  This  martyr  to  his  zeal, 
must  have  been  one  of  our  missionaries 
from  Maryland. 

Believing  the  letters  of  the  various  ap- 
plicants for  employment  on  the  mission 
of  Maryland — to  which  I have  referred  in 
the  course  of  these  remarks — would  form 
an  appropriate  portion  of  our  collections, 
I have  procured  fair  and  literal  copies  to 
be  made  by  an  obliging  young  friend, 
which  are  appended  to  this  essay.  The 
originals,  now  before  the  society,  belong 
to  Ceorgetown  College ; and  to  the  oblig- 
ing gentlemen  of  that  institution,  I am 
indebted  for  the  use  of  them,  as  well  as 
the  memoir  written  by  Abp.  Carroll,  and 
several  of  the  books  which  I have  quoted. 

With  the  following  letter,  which  I find 
in  Oliver’s  collection,  pp.  91  and  92,  I 
shall  conclude  this  imperfect  sketch : 

**  Ova  Ycav  RavasKm)  Father  im  Christ. 

At  length  my  companion  and  inyself 
reached  Virginia,  in  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, after  a tolerable  journey  of  seven 
weeks.  There  I left  my  companion,  and 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Maryland,  where  I arrived  in 

^Relatioo  de  ee  qui  s*ett  paue,  kc.  en  1643, 
poblished  tt  Paris  in  1645.  The  same  state- 
ment is  in  Crcuzins*  Hist.  Canadensis — in  the 
Balt.  Library. 


the  course  of  February.  By  the  singular 
providence  of  Cod,  I found  my  flock  col- 
lected together,  after  they  had  been  scat- 
tered for  three  long  years ; and  they  were 
really  in  more  flourishing  circumstances 
than  those  who  had  oppressed  and  plun- 
dered them : with  what  joy  they  received 
me,  and  with  what  delight  I met  them,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  describe,  but  they 
received  me  as  an  angel  of  God.  I have 
now  been  with  them  a fortnight,  and  am' 
preparing  for  the  painful  separation : for 
the  Indians  summon  me  to  their  aid,  and 
they  have  been  ill-treated  by  the  enemy' 
since  I was  tom  from  them.  I hardly 
know  what  to  do,  but  I cannot  attend  to 
all.  God  grant  that  I may  do  his  will  for 
the  greater  glory  of  his  name.  Truly, 
flowers  appear  in  our  land : may  they  at- 
tain to  fruit  A road  by  land,  through 
the  forest,  has  just  been  opened  from 
Maryland  to  Virginia;  this  will  make  it 
but  a two  days  journey,  and  both  coun- 
tries can  now  be  united  in  one  mission. 
After  Easter,  I shall  wait  on  the  Governor 
of  Virginia*  on  momentary  busineta; 
may  it  terminate  to  the  praise  and  glory 
of  God.  My  companion,  I hope,  still 
lies  concealed,  but  1 trust,  will  soon  com- 
mence his  labor  under  favorable  auspices. 
Next  year  1 will  expect  two  or  three  other 
colleagues,  with  the  permission  of  your 
paternity,  to  whose  prayers  and  sacrifices 
I earnestly  commend  this  mission,  myself 
and  all  mine.  Dated  from  Maryland,  this 
1st  March,  in  the  year  of  the  Lord,  1648. 

I remain,  &c.,  your  most  unworthy  ser- 
vant and  son  in  Christ. 

Philip  FisHan.” 

*Sir  Wm,  Beridey. 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  SLEEP. 

BT  JAMBI  WTBIIB,  K.  D. 

O!  GENTLE  sleep,  why  com’st  thou  not 
To  rid  this  brow  of  pain; 

Thy  wing  rests  o’er  the  laborer’s  cot 
Whilst  I seek  thee  in  vain: 

I’ve  marked  the  weary  hours  of  night; 

Around  me  breaks  the  morning  light ; 

1 fain  would  weep; 

Come,  gentle  sleep. 

Thy  pinions  spread,  and  visit  me  again. 

A motley  group  of  fancies  fill. 

Like  a distempered  dream. 

My  brain,  which  owns  not  now  the  will 
To  chase  away  the  theme. 

That  like  some  rude,  unbidden  guest. 

Intrudes  upon  my  hours  of  rest, 

And  bids  me  think. 

When  1 would  drink, 

Deep,  deep,  of  Lethe’s  all  oblivious  stream. 


For  the  U.  S.  O.  Magazine. 

NATURE,  A SOURCE  OF  POETIC  INSPIRATION. 

BT  maa.  aoatPB»B  ebdob.  • 


|HERE  is  a spirit  which 
sheds  a glow  of  enchant- 
ment over  all  the  varied 
scenes  of  nature*.  It  dwells 
in  the  scented  breath  of  the 
wild  flower,  leaves  its  im- 
press on  dewy  leaf  and  roseate  blossom, 
or  floats  majestically,  at  even-tide,  upon 
the  crimson  clouds  of  the  gorgeous  west. 
Its  voice  mingles  with  the  sweet  carols  of 
the  woodland  songsters,  and  blends  its 
music  with  the  murmur  of  the  crystal 
fountains  sparkling  in  the  sun- light,  or 
with  the  merry  laugh  of  the  little  noisy 


brook,  as  it  dashes  joyously  abng,  through 
tangled  brake  and  shady  dell.  It  moves 
in  the  snowy  cloud  that  floats  upon  the 
aznre  sky  of  sultry  noon ; trembles  in  the 
silver  moonbeams ; dances  in  the  golden 
light  of  a summer  sun ; lingers,  spell- 
bound over  the  sleeping  lake,  at  dreamy 
twilight,  and  resides  wherever  there  is 
aught  of  grand  or  lovely  on  the  fair  bright 
face  of  nature.  It  is  this  mysterious 
spirit  which,  from  its  home  among  all 
things  beautiful,  holds  communion  with 
the  poet’s  soul,  in  whisperings  of  un- 
earthly harmony.  The  gentle  sigh  of  the 
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evening  breeze — even  the  rolling  thunder, 
and  hollow  murmuring  of  the  vast  ocean, 
reach  his  ear  in  tones  of  sublime  and  thrill- 
ing melody.  It  is  all  pervading  beauty 
which  meets  the  poei^s  eye.  It  is  celes- 
tial harmony  which  greets  the  poet's 
ear.  It  is  God,  himself,  who  created  the 
lovely  things  of  earth,  and  the  magnificent 
glories  of  heaven,  who  breathes  through 
them,  in  tones  fitted  to  the  instrument 
which  He  himself  has  strung.  It  is  His 
power  that  clothes  all  nature  with  that 
inexpressible  charm,  which  calls  forth 
the  noblest  attempts  of  art  and  genius, 
but  which  they  only  inadequately  deline- 
ate } and  it  is  His  power  which  has  formed 
the  soul  of  the  poet  with  a keener  per- 
ception of  the  beautiful, — with  a spiritual 
organization,  which,  like  the  .^olian 
harp,  responds  to  the  lightest  passing 
breeze;  and,  not  for  his  own  enjoyment, 
or  for  his  own  more  full  communication 
with  the  unseen  world,  was  he  so  con- 
stituted, but  for  the  improvemciit  of  all 
men.  The  poet  is  the  prophet,  to  pro- 
claim to  the  crowd  of  less  gifted,  but  sin- 
cere, worshippers,  the  hidden  mysteries  of 
nature.  He  sees,  in  the  calm  magnifi- 
cence spread  over  the  deep  blue  firma- 
ment of  a cloudless  night,  a faint  reflec- 
tion of  the  dazzling  glory  of  Paradise ; 
while,  in  the  more  awful  sublimity  of  the 
angry  storm,  when  the  red  lightning's 
gleam  displays  the  wild  dashing  of  raging 
billows  over  the  ocean’s  depths,  he  per- 
ceives the  dread  sequel  of  Almighty 
power.  Gazing  upon  these  or  similar 
scenes,  the  deep  torrent  of  feeling,  which 
rises  from  the  innermost  fountains  of  his 
soul,  flows  forth  in  song,  whose  undying 
strains  awaken  countless  hearts  to  a fuller 
sense  of  the  majesty  and  goodness  of  God. 


He  is  alive  to  the  sublime  ideas  suggested 
by  the  ever  changing  course  of  the  sea- 
sons, to  the  sweet  and  vivifying  influences 
of  gentle  spring,  to  the  heat  of  languid 
summer,  with  its  rapid  succession  of  storm 
and  sunshine;  and  to  the  more  sombre 
and  melancholy  charms  of  autumn  and 
winter.  He  describes,  in  animated  lan- 
guage, the  opening  of  the  buds  and 
flowers,  the  return  of  tuneful  bird  and 
noisy  insect,  from  their  unknown  winter 
retreats,  to  renewed  life  and  vigor,  the 
rich  green  mantle  thrown  over  smiling 
plains,  the  waving  fields  of  golden  grain, 
ripening  in  the  noonday  sun,  and  the  cool 
retreat,  with  its  refreshing  spring.  He 
paints,  in  deeper  colors,  the  darkened  sky 
at  the  approach  of  the  threatening  tem- 
pest, and  when  the  storm’s  fierce  rage  is 
over,  the  lowering  clouds,  as  they  roll 
mutteringly  away  to  the  east  He  marlm, 
with  enthusiasm,  the  pure  azure  of  the 
sky,  and  the  rainbow  arch, — the  gorgeous 
tints,  in  which  the  dying  year  arrays  the 
forest  trees,  and  the  snow-clad  hills  of  the 
north,  whose  rocks  and  trees  sparkle  with 
jetvels,  stolen  from  winter’s  diadem. — 
But  in  describing  these,  with  all  their  ex- 
ternal beauty , his  mission  ends  not — **  His 
imagination  bodies  forth  the  forms  of 
things  unseen.” — He  is  the  articulate 
voice  of  nature,  speaking  to  the  soul  of 
man,  and  unfolding  her  hidden  mysteries ; 
and  those,  who  would  fully  understand 
his  revelation,  must  drink  deep,  from  the 
same  ezhaustless  fountain  whence  his  in- 
spiraUoB  flowed.  In  natural  objects,  they 
must  learn  to  trace  the  workings  of  a 
higher  power,  and  from  admiration  of 
their  beatfly,  pass  to  the  love  and  adora- 
tion of  the  eternal  beauty^ — to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Divinity  who  created  them. 


(Selected.) 

VIRTUE  REWARDED. 


O WHAT  isgood^and 
thy  reward  will  not 
linger^  is  a maxim 
which^ught  to  be  en- 
graved on  every  heart. 
It  is  not  that  a tem- 
poral recompense  al- 
ways follows  good  ac- 
tions, for  God,  who 
sometimes  loads  the 
wicked  with  riches 
and  honors,  is  pleased 
to  prove  the  just ; He 
surrounds  them  often 
with  disgrace  and  con- 
tempt, to  see  whether 
emulating  holy  Job, 
they  will  say,  "the  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.”  But  even  in  the 
midst  of  prosperity,  the  wicked  feel  that 
gnawing  worm,  remorse  of  conscience, 
and  a fear  of  the  future,  which  must  bring 
the  punishment  of  crime,  of  talents 
wasted,  of  time  forever  lost ; whereas  the 
just,  even  in  the  depth  of  adversity,  taste 
a peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away.  They  are  animated  with 
a tender  confidence,  because  they  only  aim 
at  loving  God  more  perfectly,  who  is  pu- 
rifying them  in  the  fire  of  adversity,  that 
they  may  become  fitting  vessels  for  the 
Master’s  use. 

Yet  even  in  this  world  God  very  fre- 
quently gives  a reward  to  the  good.  Riches, 
in  themselves,  are  not  an  evil ; it  is  the 
bad  use  to  which  we  too  commonly  put 
them,  that  makes  them  snares  for  our  sal- 
vation. For  this  reason  the  wise  fear 
more  than  they  covet  them,  seeing  their 
possession  is  so  often  the  rock  on  which 
virtue  is  wrecked.  But  these  reflections 

53* 


make  me  wander  from  my  subject,  which 
is  to  relate  a practical  illustration  of  the 
maxim — " Do  what  is  good,  and  thy  re- 
ward will  not  linger.” 

Bernard  had  inherited  a considerable 
patrimony,  and  a share  in  a lucrative  and 
flourishing  mercantile  concern,  to  which 
he  attended  with  unremitting  assiduity. 
His  speculations  were  successful,  and 
every  one  rejoiced  at  it,  for  he  was  never 
known  to  swerve  from  the  strictest  prin- 
ciples of  probity  and  honor.  He  was 
liberal  in  alms-giving,  and  never  feared 
to  run  a little  risk,  when  by  so  doing  he 
could  be  useful  to  a friend.  His  younger 
brother,  a dissipated  and  extravagant  fel- 
low, calculated  on  these  dispositions. 
After  having  lost  at  play  and  in  every 
kind  of  debauchery,  the  fortune  left  him 
by  his  father,  he  contracted  debts,  and 
when  they  became  due,  he  in  an  unfor- 
tunate hour  forged  a draft  purporting  to 
be  a sum  owing  him  by  his  brother,  which 
his  creditor  accepted  without  hesitation. 

About  this  time  the  wife  of  one  of 
Bernard’s  friends  came  to  him  one  day, 
and  besought  him  to  become  security  for 
her  husband,  who  otherwise  must  be  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  necessity.  She 
brought  with  her  four  little  children,  whom 
Bernard  was  accustomed  to  fondle;  and 
their  pleading  innocent  looks  made  him 
almost  forget  that  the  half  of  his  fortune 
would  be  sacrificed,  should  their  father  be 
unable  to  meet  the  demands  upon  him. 
" I am  godfather  to  the  eldest  of  these 
little  ones,”  he  said  to  himself;  "and  I have 
no  children  of  my  own  to  injure,  in  case 
I should  lose  by  becoming  security  ; and 
besides,  enough  will  remain  for  me  even 
should  the  half  be  lost.”  He  accordingly 
assented  to  the  poor  lady’s  request,  and 
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the  happiness  he  bestowed  was  for  him  an 
ample  reward. 

Time  rolled  on,  the  bill  became  due, 
and  his  friend  was  unable  to  pay ! The 
creditor  presented  it  to  Bernard,  who  paid 
it  without  a murmur.  1 have  still  more 
than  I want,”  said  he  to  himself,  why 
should  I be  cast  down  because  of  this 
loss  He  was  about  to  retire  when  the 
creditor  stopped  him,  “You  forget,  sir,” 
he  said,  “that  there  is  still  another  bill  to 
settle.” — “ There  must  be  some  mistake,” 
replied  Bernard,  “for  I know  of  no 
debt.” — “ Look  at  this !”  said  the  other, 
and  he  presented  him  with  the  forged  bill. 
A cold  sweat  bedewed  his  forehead  when 
he  recognised  the  forgery,  and  knew  too 
well  who  had  done  the  deed  I But  a mo- 
ment’s consideration  showed  him  the 
abyss  into  which  he  would  plunge  his 
brother  if  he  exposed  the  forgery;  and 
what  was  wealth  to  him,  if  retained  at 
the  expense  of  his  brother’s  dishonor 
being  made  public,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
punishment  attending  upon  his  crime? 
“ Very  well,”  be  calmly  replied,  and 
immediately  discharged  the  debt,  and  tore 
the  bill.  In  the  eyes  of  the  world  he  bad 
consummated  his  ruin ; for  all  he  pos- 
sessed was  gone;  but  never  before  had 
Bernard  felt  himself  so  profoundly  happy, 
never  bad  his  heart  been  so  light,  never 
bad  he  breathed  so  freely  as  at  that  mo- 
ment when  he  had  sacrificed  himself  for 
others.  He  raised  his  bead,  which  had 
been  bent  low  upon  his  bosom,  his  brow 
was  radiant  with  joy,  he  looked  at  the 
creditor  who  had  stood  watching  his  va- 
rying emotions,  and  beheld  large  tears 
rolling  down  his  cheeks ; it  was  the  ho- 
mage paid  by  nature  to  Christianity! 
The  creditor  knew  all,  he  had  discovered 
the  forgery  some  weeks  previously,  he 
had  sent  for  the  unfortunate  and  guilty 
young  man,  expostulated  with  him  on  the 
enormity  of  his  crime,  and  found  him 
contrite  and  penitent.  He  supplied  him 
with  funds,  and  sent  him  off  secretly  to 
America,  in  the  hope  that  his  future  life 
would  redeem  the  past.  This  gentleman 


was  without  near  relations,  and  he  had 
long  been  looking  out  for  some  worthy 
individual  to  adopt  for  his  heir.  He  had 
thought  of  Bernard,  but  determined  before 
deciding,  to  put  him  to  the  proof  in  the 
affair  of  the  forged  bill.  He  was  satis- 
fied, more  than  satisfied ! “ You  believe 

you  are  beggared,”  said  he  to  Bernard, 
“ but  you  are  a richer  man  to-day  than 
ever  you  were  before;  my  fortune  is 
yours,  I adopt  you  for  my  heir ! will  yon 
be  my  son, dear  Bernard!”  said  the  old 
man,  opening  his  arms.  Bernard  rushed 
forward  to  embrace  him,  while  bis  guar- 
dian angel  whispered  in  his  ear,  “Do 
what  is  good,  and  thy  reward  will  not 
linger.” 

Another  illustration  of  this  maxim  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  my  readers.  Peter 
was  the  son  of  an  honest  French  peasant, 
who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle; 
when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  his 
father  was  obliged  jlo  send  him  to  Paris, 
to  gain  his  livelihood  as  a carpenter, 
“ Poverty,”  said  the  old  man,  “ imposes 
on  us  painful  separations;  you  go  to 
Paris  to  find  work,  you  will  be  exposed 
to  many  temptations ; but  remember  the 
lessons  of  your  mother,  who  has  always 
shown  you  an  example  of  virtue ; remem- 
ber that  though  you  are  parted  from  your 
earthly  parents,  you  have  a Father  in 
heaven,  you  have  a mother  in  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  who  never  forsakes  those  who  are 
devout  to  her.  I have  lived  sixty  years  in 
our  village,  and  no  one  could  ever  blame 
me  for  a dishonest  or  dishonorable  action. 
Peter,  my  son,  you  must  not  shame  your 
parentage!  Adieu!”  and  so  saying,  the 
old  man  took  a hasty  embrace,  and  Peter, 
with  a rather  heavy  heart,  set  out  on  his 
route  to  Paris.  He  turned  more  than 
once  to  take  a farewell  look  at  his  native 
village;  and  when  the  church  spire  only 
was  visible,  be  took  off  his  bat,  and  rever- 
ently bending  bis  knee  as  he  looked  to- 
wards the  spot  where  his  Saviour  rested 
on  the  altar,  be  besought  Him  to  give  him 
strength  to  resist  all  temptation,  and  per- 
severe to  the  end.  At  length  Peter  arrived 
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in  Paris ; the  journey  bad  nearly  ex- 
bmusted  his  little  stock  of  money,  but  he 
carried  a letter  of  recommendation  to  a 
master  carpenter,  who  immediately  em- 
ployed him.  He  was  young,  but  he  was 
willing,  and  he  soon  gained  what  enabled 
him  to  send  some  presents  to  bis  parents, 
and  to  his  little  sister  Marie  a nice  white 
frock  to  wear  on  the  day  of  her  first  com- 
munion, which  she  would  be  sure  to  offer 
for  her  dear  brother  Peter.  His  heart 
thrilled  with  joy  when  he  thought  of  her 
happiness,  for  he  remembered  his  own  on 
the  day  when  his  Saviour  Gfod  first  com- 
municated himself  to  him.  But  this  God 
saw  it  good  to  try  Peter  with  adversity. 
His  master  was  ruined  by  some  unfore- 
seen misfortunes,  and  all  bis  workmen 
were  dismissed.  Poor  Peter!  he  could 
send  no  more  presents  to  his  cottage  home, 
and  that  was  the  first  thought  that  grieved 
him.  His  confidence  in  God,  however, 
was  unbounded,  and  God  rewarded  his 
confidence  by  putting  it  to  a bard  proof : 
his  faith  was  to  be  strengthened  and  puri- 
fied in  the  school  of  misfortune.  One  day 
that  he  bad  traversed  the  streets  of  Paris 
seeking  in  vain  for  work,  he  became  very 
faint  as  he  crossed  the  Tuilleries,  and  had 
just  time  to  throw  himself  on  a chair,  or 
be  would  have  fallen  to  the  earth.  The 
woman  who  kept  the  chairs  did  not  per- 
ceive him,  he  might  have  gone  away 
without  paying,  and  be  was  very  poor! 
but  said  he  to  himself,  if  the  wbman 
lack  vigilance,  that  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  lack  probity  ; God  sees  me,  that  is 
enough and  be  called  the  woman  and 
gave  her  the  two  sous.  As  he  pursued 
his  way  he  was  overtaken  by  an  omnibus, 
when  suddenly  a wheel  gave  way,  and 
down  it  came  with  a tremendous  crash. 
A man  who  was  passing  at  the  moment, 
was  thrown  down  and  severely  hurt. 
Peter  raised  him  up  and  assisted  him  into 
a cabriolet,  which  stood  near. 

Scarcely  had  he  driven  off  when  Peter 
observed  a piece  of  paper  on  the  ground, 
and  picking  it  up,  found  an  order  for  five 
hun^d  francs.  How  can  I return  this 


to  the  owner  ?”  was  the  first  thought  that 
passed  across  his  mind — Where  are  you 
going  with  that  dreamy  look  said  the 
voice  of  James,  one  of  his  late  fellow 
workmen,  who  lodged  in  the  same  house 
with  him.  Peter  had  always  been  re- 
served with  this  man,  for  be  knew  little 
of  him,  and  his  father  had  warned  him  not 
to  make  acquaintances  too  hastily.  “ No 
work  to  be  found  yet,  eh  V*  continued 
James. — You  know  Paris,”  said  Peter, 
•*  could  you  tell  me  how  I can  discover 
the  owner  of  something  1 have  found  — 
“ What,”  said  James,  “ would  you  look 
for  the  owner  of  what  fortune  has  thrown 
in  your  way ! is  it  a ring  or  a watch  ? do 
you  fear  discovery  ?” — No,”  said  Peter, 

but  I fear  God,  and  must  restore  what 
does  not  belong  to  me.” — ''What  have 
you  found?”  said  James.  "A  bill  for 
five  hundred  francs,”  replied  Peter. — 
"Good,”  said  James;  "some  gambler 
has  lost  it  as  he  came  out  of  the  gaming- 
house, or  some  rich  merchant  has  dropped 
it  out  of  his  pocket-book;  you  would  be 
a great  fool  not  to  keep  it.”  " It  is  not 
mine,”  said  Peter.  " At  any  rate,”  said 
James,  " you  are  entitled  to  a handsome 
reward  for  finding  it.”  Peter  went  straight 
to  the  bank,  but  it  was  shut  for  the  day, 
and  when  he  returned  to  his  lodging,  he 
found  James  had  informed  his  landlord 
that  he  had  met  with  some  good  fortune, 
and  the  man  immediately  attacked  him 
and  insisted  on  being  paid  for  the  last 
month’s  lodging.  Poor  Peter!  he  had 
nothing  but  the  five  hundred  francs! 
The  suggestions  of  James  came  to  his 
mind,  " it  is  doubtless  the  money  of  some 
rich  man  who  will  never  miss  it.”  Alas ! 
poor  Peter ! 

Meanwhile  M.  Bonard,  the  proprietor 
of  the  billet,  was  a prey  to  the  deepest 
distress.  When  be  was  thrown  down  by 
the  omnibus,  he  had  the  billet  in  his  hand, 
but  the  pain  he  suffered  from  his  fall 
made  him  forget  every  thing,  and  it  was 
not  until  he  got  out  of  the  cabriolet  that 
he  missed  the  money.  He  was  the  owner 
of  a shop,  the  rent  of  which  was  due 
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next  day,  and  ha?iiig  lately  experienoed 
aoDie  heary  losses,  he  had  no  more  money 
to  pay  ; for  he  had  drawn  from  the  Bank 
his  last  five  hundred  francs.  With  what 
sorrow  did  he  look  at  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren! He  durst  not  tell  them  his  loss, 
but  they  soon  saw  that  something  unto- 
ward had  occurred,  and  at  length  he  was 
obliged  to  confess  the  truth.  Some  hon- 
est person  may  yet  find  it!’’  he  said. — 
‘^The  will  of  (Jod  be  done!”  replied  his 
wife,  **  you  have  been  saved  from  an  ac- 
cident which  might  have  cost  your  life, 
and  every  other  evil  seems  light  in  com- 
parison.” 

Next  day  towards  twelve  o’clock,  a 
knocking  was  heard  at  the  door.  Ah !” 
said  M.  Bonard,  **  it  is  our  landlord  I 
fear,  and  there  is  no  money  to  give  him!” 
His  wife,  with  a trembling  hand,  opened 
the  door ; for  a moment  her  confidence  in 
God  had  failed  her.  It  was  not  the  land- 
lord— it  was  a friend  who  had  been  sent 
as  a forlorn  hope  to  the  bank,  and  who 
had  there  found  Peter  who  now  accom- 


panied him,  and  ptesented  the  five  hna- 
dred  francs  to  the  delighted  and  gimtafiil 
family.  ‘^1  cannot  conceal  from  you,” 
said  Peter,  that  I had  some  temptatioa 
to  retain  the  money,  and  1 do  not  deserve 
the  applauses  you  bestow  on  my  hon- 
esty.” You  do  deserve  them,”  said  Mn- 
dame  Bonard,  **  no  one  need  be  ashamed 
of  a temptation  overcome.”  Thank 
God  I did  overcome  it,”  said  Peter.  1 
should  have  fallen  had  I not  remembered 
' what  will  it  profit  a man  to  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul ;’  and 
all  the  lessons  of  our  good  pnest  came 
back  to  my  mind  so  forcibly  that  the  temp- 
tation vanished.”  *^Your  honesty  has 
been  tried,”  said  the  friend  of  Bonard, 
**  and  I have  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing you  to  be  porter  in  the  bank  where 
you  but  now  returned  the  billet  The 
situation  is  a lucrative  one,  and  if  you 
continue  to  behave  as  you  have  hitherto 
done,  your  advancement  is  certain.” 
‘‘  Do  what  is  good,  and  thy  reward  will 
not  linger.” 


Tnmalatod  for  U.  S.  C.  Magftsine. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  DE  MONTALEMBERT. 
Ddwend  tn  the  JVationdl  Amrnhly  of  Prance,  September  18,  1848. 


following  remarks  of 
de  Montalembert  in 
national  assembly,  will 
ead  with  a lively  inter- 
and  satisfaction  by  all 
[)  are  solicitous  for  the 
^ad  of  true  liberty,  and 
particularly  for  the  ultimate  triumph  in 
France  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  over 
the  .schemes  of  corrupt  politicians,  and 
socialistic  and  infidel  demagogues.  The 
aim  of  these  men,  in  revolutionizing  the 
state,  is  not  to  introduce  the  reign  of  free- 
dom, properly  so  called,  but  of  a freedom 
which  will  allow  a particular  faction  to 
tyrannize  over  the  people,  to  hold  religion 


and  her  ministers  in  subjection,  to  control 
the  means  of  education,  and  thus  to  abridge 
or  rather  to  take  away  altogether  those 
rights  which  are  the  most  precious  to 
man,  and  without  which  a republican 
government  would  be  a curse  instead  of  a 
blessing.  Ekiucation  has  for  years  been 
crippled  in  its  operations  among  the  French 
people,  and  to  the  infidel  character  of  the 
university  which  has  so  long  monopolized 
the  office  of  instruction,  are  to  be  attri- 
buted in  a great  measure  the  evils  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  French  society,  and 
which  render  it  so  difficult,  in  the  present 
juncture  of  affairs,  to  calm  the  public 
mind,  and  to  reconstruct  upon  the  rains 
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of  the  ancient  policy  a syslem  more  con- 
dueiTeto  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
the  happiness  of  the  people.  In  the  midst 
of  the  Tiolent  efforts  which  are  made  by 
the  enemies  of  religion,  to  retain  the  tram- 
mels by  which  education  was  fettered 
under  the  late  dynasty,  it  is  consoling  to 
the  friends  of  Catholicism  throughout  th^ 
world,  and  especially  to  the  members  of 
the  church  in  France,  to  witness  the  bold 
and  undaunted  resistance  which  the  adro- 
\ cates  of  true  liberty,  headed  by  Mr.  de 
Montalembert,  oppose  to  the  introduction 
j or  continuance  of  tyranny  under  new 
' names.  He  openly  proclaims  himself  the 
representative  of  religion,  and  fearlessly 
lakes  ground  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
conscience,  and  freedom  of  education, 
without  which  political  liberty  is  an  empty 
name.  The  recent  speech  of  the  illustri- 
ous orator  is  a masterly  effort,  and^'^s 
delivered  in  support  of  a motion  to  amend 
the  8th  article  of  the  constitution,  which 
relates  to  the  rights  of  citizens,  and  was 
in  course  of  discussion  before  the  assem- 
bly. The  article,  as  it  stands  in  the  pro- 
jet of  the  constitution,  runs  thus : Citi- 
zens have  a right  to  associate  together,  to 
assemble  peaceably  and  without  arms, 
to  petition,  to  express  their  sentiments 
through  the  press  or  in  any  other  way. 
The  exercise  of  these  rights  has  no  other 
limit  than  the  rights  of  others  and  the 
public  security.  The  press  cannot,  in  any 
case  whatever,  be  subjected  to  a censor- 
ship.” Mr.  de  Montalembert  proposed 
to  amend  the  article,  by  inserting  the 
words  to  teack,  and  sustained  his  motion 
in  a speech  which  is  remarkable  alike  for 
its  sound  philosophy,  patriotic  devotion, 
lucid  argument,  elevated  sentiment,  and 
respectful  tone.  He  speaks  of  the  dangers 
of  society,  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
evils  under  which  it  labors ; he  points  out 
the  remedies  of  these  evils,  and  shows 
that  the  only  effectual  method  of  healing 
the  deep-seated  wounds  that  afflict  it,  is 
to  remove  the  cause  which  produced 
them,  to  banish  from  the  popular  mind 
the  fatal  doctrines  which  have  deluded 


men,  at  the  expense  of  their  reUgioB>with 
false  and  utopian  schemes  of  happmesau 
Of  course,  he  could  not  venture  upon 
such  topics,  without  meeting  with  fre- 
qimnt  interruptions;  he  could  not  touch 
the  diseased  body,  as  the  Umeers  expresses 
it,  without  drawing  a cry  from  the  su^ 
ferer;  but  he  persevered  in  his  noble 
effort,  and  spread  before  the  national 
assembly  a few  significant  truths,  which 
it  has  great  need  to  understand,  and  which 
may  be  usefully  considered,  as  well  for 
the  love  and  preservation  of  rights  and 
liberties  already  enjoyed,  as  for  the  estab 
lishment  of  them  in  a new-born  republic. 
Having  ascended  the  tribune,  and  pro- 
posed his  amendment  of  the  8ih  article  of 
the  constitution,  Mr.  de  Montalembert 
spoke  as  follows : 

The  object  of  this  amendment  is  to 
remove  a difficulty  under  which  we  have 
been  laboring  during  the  last  eighteen 
years.  Liberty  of  teaching  was  promised 
and  guarantied  by  the  charter  of  1830; 
but  the  equivocal  terms  in  which  the  pro- 
mise was  couched,  have  to  the  present 
day  caused  this  right  to  be  withheld  from 
us.  In  requesting  the  assembly  to  include 
the  right  of  teaching  among  the  natural 
and  inalienable  rights  of  French  citizens, 
we  wish  to  abolish  the  ninth  article  of  the 
constitution  which  places  this  right  under 
a special  restriction.  At  the  same  time, 
we  do  claim  for  it  an  absolute  indepen- 
dence : we  wish  it  to  be  subject,  together 
with  the  press  and  the  right  of  association, 
to  the  condition  specified  in  the  eighth 
article,  which  is  now  under  consideration, 
and  which  says,  that  * these  rights  have 
no  other  limit  than  the  rights  and  liberty 
of  others  or  the  public  security.’  We 
are  opposed  to  that  supervision  of  the 
state  which  is  called  for  in  the  ninth  article. 
We  object  not  to  a general  and  chief  su- 
pervision on  the  part  of  the  state;  we 
admit  it  without  reserve.  But  we  want 
nothing  of  what  has  been  called  to  the 
present  day  governmental  protection  in 
the  business  of  instruction ; we  want  no^ 
thing  of  that  supervision  which  is  exer- 
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cised  by  rivals  and  competitors ; we  want 
not,  for  the  liberty  of  instruction,  that  kind 
of  supervision,  which,  if  applied  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  would  subject  it  to  the 
control  of  journalists  who  are  in  the  ply 
of  the  government,  and  who  are  altogether 
interested  in  sustaining  the  views  of  those 
in  power.  We  object  also  to  those  other 
words  of  the  ninth  article,  ^ under  the 
guaranty  of  the  laws because  the  legis- 
lation here  referred  to,  as  we  have  learned 
from  the  explanations  of  the  bureaus,  is 
not  of  that  kind  which  would  be  protec- 
tive of  liberty,  but  a prohibitive  and  re- 
strictive legislation,  like  that  which  always 
prevailed  under  the  late  dynasty  in  refer- 
ence to  the  same  subject 

Such  are  the  reasons  that  lead  me  to 
request,  that  the  right  of  instruction  be 
inserted  in  the  eighth  article  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  be  regarded,  as  to  its  nature 
and  conditions,  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  liberty  of  asso- 
ciation, and  the  liberty  of  assembling. 
We  deny  that  the  government  has  any 
special  rights  in  the  business  of  instruc- 
tion. We  do  not  admit  that  the  govern- 
ment has  any  more  right  over  the  child 
than  over  its  parent.  It  has  indeed  the 
same  right  over  the  child  that  it  has  over 
the  parent,  but  nothing  more ; and,  as  it 
has  no  authority  to  impose  its  ideas,  its 
belief,  its  views,  upon  the  father  of  a 
family,  it  has  no  right  to  impose  them 
upon  the  child.  I might  say,  still  further, 
that  the  parent,  Vhomme  fait,  the  citizen, 
is  more  or  less  indebted  to  the  state  for 
the  liberty  which  it  guaranties  to  him ; 
but  he  is  not  indebted  to  the  state  for  his 
paternity.  God  and  nature  have  conferred 
upon  him  the  character  of  father ; be  holds 
it  from  them,  as  he  does  his  soul,  his 
conscience,  his  intelligence:  and  hence, 
whenever  the  state  interposes  the  hand  of 
its  police  or  the  ferule  of  its  pedagogues 
between  me  and  my  child,  it  violates  my 
liberty  in  its  most  sacred  asylum,  and 
commits  against  me  an  act  of  the  most 
culpable  usurpation.  (Sensation.) 

**  What  then  is  the  authority  of  govern- 


ment in  the  business  of  instruction?  It 
consists  in  a general  charge  of  what- 
ever interferes  with  the  liberty  of  citizens 
and  the  public  security.  This  I admit, 
and  so  far  we  all  agree.  I concede  to  the 
state  also  another  right ; that  of  supplying 
the  deficiency  resulting  from  the  negli- 
gence or  poverty  of  the  parent.  Here  I 
not  only  behold  a right  belonging  to  the 
state,  but  a duty  devolving  upon  it.  When 
the  father  of  a family  fails  to  instruct  his 
children,  either  through  negligence  or  in- 
ability, the  state  may  and  should  intervene, 
*in  order  to  furnish  that  instruction  which 
the  parent  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  pro- 
vide. But  between  this  and  substituting 
itself  every  where  and  at  all  times  in  the 
place  of  the  parent ; between  this  and  the 
establishment  of  what  has  existed  in 
France  for  the  last  fifty  years,  that  is,  a 
monopoly  of  instruction,  openly  avowed 
or  covertly  maintained,  as  would  be  the 
case  under  the  action  of  the  laws  that 
have  been  heretofore  proposed ; between 
these  two  things,  I contend,  there  is  a 
wide  gulph ; a gulph  that  has  be^  con- 
stantly overleaped  by  the  government  in 
France,  and  which  it  will  continue  to 
overleap  if  you  do  not  prevent  it  by  a 
timely  provision  of  the  constitution. 

Gentlemen,  you  all  entertain  a holy 
and  legitimate  fear  of  communism:  but  do 
you  know  what  the  university  monopoly 
is,  that  monopoly  of  instruction  which 
the  state  has  exercised  to  the  present  day? 
It  is  nothing  more  than  an  intellectual 
communism.  (Laughter  and  murmur- 
ing.) Yes,  gentlemen,  it  is  carrying  out 
in  the  dominion  of  mind  and  conscience, 
precisely  what  communism  attempts  to 
accomplish  in  the  sphere  of  material 
things.  What  is  con^munism,  but  the 
doctrine  which  substitutes  the  state  in  the 
place  of  the  proprietor,  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  direction  of  property?  And, 
what  is  the  monopoly  of  instruction,  but 
the  doctrine  which  gives  to  the  state  the 
right  of  assuming  the  place  of  the  parent, 
for  the  teaching  and  education  of  his  chil- 
dren? You  imagine,  gentlemen,  that 
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after  haying  destroyed  the  bulwark  of 
liberty  ia  the  heart  and  intelligence  of 
man,  you  will  have  the  power  to  defend 
that  fortress  of  liberty  which  is  founded 
upon  the  right  of  property.  But,  be  not 
deceived.  There  is  not  a solitary  argu- 
ment that  has  been  adduced  in  favor  of 
the  university  monopoly,  which  may  not 
be  retorted  with  signal  advantage  against 
individual  proprietorship.  It  is  always 
the  same  fatal  idea,  proclaiming  the  om- 
nipotence of  the  state,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
the  individual  to  society. 

‘*1  have  no  doubt  that  the  principles  which* 
1 here  maintain,  would  be  admitted  and  ac- 
knowledged by  all,  if  there  did  not  exist  a 
secret  prejudice  on  the  subject,  a prejudice 
which  I have  always  met  with  and  which 
1 beg  leave  to  discuss  without  disguise. 

« We  are  told,  that  liberty  of  instruction 
would  indeed  be  an  excellent  and  legiti- 
mate provision,  were  it  not  for  the  incon- 
venience it  involves,  of  affording  the  reli- 
gious element  a chance  of  controlling  the 
entire  mteignement  of  France.  There  is 
the  objection  which  was  urged  in  the 
bureaus.  There  is  the  objection  which  I 
continually  encountered  in  the  long  con- 
tests which  1 maintained  in  reference  to 
the  same  question,  before  I became  a 
member  of  this  assembly.  This  objection 
is  universally  entertained,  as  you  well 
know,  and  for  this  reason  you  must  not 
complain  if  I undertake  to  examine  it 
freely.  Not  to  be  unnecessarily  long,  I 
will  enter  at  once  upon  the  merits  of  the 
question.  (Continue,  continue.)  I call 
upon  all  men  of  good  faith  within  this 
enclosure,  to  follow  me  on  the  ground  I 
have  taken,  and  even  to  sustain  me.  I ask 
this  especially  from  my  opponents,  the 
opponents  of  the  religious  ideas  which  I 
represent : for  they  cannot  .but  desire  the 
subject  to  be  placed  in  a clear  light.  Hy- 
pocrites and  courtezans  are  to  be  found  in 
all  parties ; but,  neither  you  nor  1 belong 
to  their  number:  let  us  then  be  candid 
and  sincere,  and  without  any  evasion, 
approach  the  great  difiiculty  of  the  ques- 
tion before  us.  (Very  well.) 


We  are  told,  then,  that  if  educatioa 
were  free,  our  country  would  fall  entirely 
under  the  control  of  a religious  teaching* 
But,  gentlemen,  such  would  not  be  the 
case.  (Sensation.)  I unhesitatingly  de- 
clare my  belief,  (and  take  notice  that  what 
I say  is  not  a hypocritical  assertion  of  the 
tribune,)  1 unhesitatingly  declare  the  be- 
lief that,  if  education  in  France  were 
free,  it  would  never  fall  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  religion.  I do  not  believe  it 
But  even  if  it  should  be  the  case,  what 
right  would  the  representatives  of  the 
French  people  have  to  oppose  such  a 
state  of  things  1 What  right  could  they 
have  to  oppose  a condition  of  affairs, 
which  had  resulted  only  from  the  exercise 
of  liberty,  and  was  an  effect  of  the  popular 
will?  How  could  the  representatives  of 
the  French  people,  under  a govemment 
in  which  that  people  is  supreme,  in  which 
neither  the  superior  abilities  of  a certain 
caste,  nor  the  divine  right  of  a certain  dy- 
nasty, have  any  right,  dare  to  oppose  that 
which  had  been  brought  about  by  the  will 
of  the  sovereign  people  itself? 

**  Here  I have  answered  the  objection 
according  to  the  principles  of  law  and  of 
right : but  there  is  another  and  still  more 
conclusive  answer  to  it,  founded  upon  the 
interests  of  society.  Is  it  for  the  interest 
of  society  to  oppose  the  re-establishment  of 
religious  teaching  in  its  proper  influence, 
or  to  object  that  this  restoration  be  effected 
by  means  of  a legitimate  freedom,  without 
privilege,  without  favor,  without  any 
trammels  whatever?  I flatter  myself  that 
you  all  know  me  sufliciently  well  to  be- 
lieve, that  on  the  subject  of  education  as 
well  as  in  every  thing  else,  1 desire  nothing 
else  but  liberty,  and  the  most  perfect 
equality  for  the  views  which  I represent 
Is  it  for  the  interest  of  society  to  oppose, 
1 will  not  say  the  predominance,  but,  the 
regeneration  of  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction in  this  country?  I say  not;  I 
contend,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  good  of 
.society  requires  the  diffusion  and  enfran- 
chisement of  this  instruction.  And  here 
I am  naturally  led  in  my  turn  to  take  a 
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riew  of  the  present  state  of  society.  After 
all  the  opinions  that  hare  been  expressed 
at  this  tribune,  I could  easily  pass  my 
judgment  upon  it;  the  more  so,  as  my 
riews  and  conrictions  do  not  prevail  in 
the  society  of  modem  times.  But,  after 
all  the  bold  novelties  that  you  and  I have 
listened  to  with  so  much  interest*  I wil- 
lingly confess  (hat  1 have  no  innovations 
to  propose  to  your  attention : I have  in- 
vented nothing.  1 have  no  pretension 
whatever  to  what  was  asserted  a few  days 
ago,  to  reconstruct  society  from  its  foun- 
dations ; neither  do  I pretend  to  make  war 
against  it.  Society,  for  me  and,  1 believe, 
for  every  good  citizen,  is  always  a mother, 
and  not  an  enemy.  (Very  well.)  Woe 
to  them  who  declare  war  against  her, 
under  the  pretence  of  enlightening  her  or 
remedying  the  evils  that  afflict  her!  (Re- 
newed applause.)  Woe  to  them  who 
present  to  her  their  curative  measures  at 
the  point  of  the  sword ! (A  stir.)  When 
she  is  even  compelled  to  accept  the  prof- 
fered remedy  or  truth,  by  a legitimate  act 
of  nature  and  of  the  consciences  of  men, 
stfe  curses  the  parricidal  hands  that  have 
sown  the  seed  of  discord  under  the  pre- 
tence of  restoring  her  peace.  (Sensation.) 
As  for  me,  I believe  that  society  is  threat- 
ened ; I think  that  she  is  profoundly  dis- 
eased ; but  I always  look  upon  her  suffer- 
ings and  her  infirmities  as  those  of  a 
mother.  In  approaching  her  bed  of  pain, 
1 am  inclined  to  bend  the  knee  with  a 
filial  and  respectful  love ; and  when  I be- 
hold her  agonizing  ailments  and  venerated 
wounds,  I feel  it  my  duty  to  kiss  them, 
before  1 stretch  forth  an  inexperienced 
hand,  to  attempt  their  alleviation  or  their 
cure.  (Lively  approbation.) 

*'Suchare  the  sentiments  which  animate 
me  in  speaking  of  society  and  of  the  evils 
which  distract  it ; and  1 say  it  beforehand, 
if  any  expression  happen  to  fall  from  my 
lips  at  variance  with  these  filial  and  fra- 
ternal sentiments,  which  actuate  me  and 
ought  to  actuate  every  man  who  holds  the 
office  of  legislator,  1 beg  you  to  erase  it 
from  your  memory,  as  I would  willingly 


efface  it  in  advance  from  my  own  hemt  and 
my  own  thoughts.  (Very  well,  very  weH.) 

assert,  then,  that  society  is  in  a siddy 
state;  that  its  interests  are  senousiy 
threatened.  By  what?  It  is  threatened 
not  only  by  coromnnism,  but  by  social- 
ism ; and  by  socialism  I onderstand  that 
ensemble  of  doctrines  and  principles  which 
declare  war  against  society,  against  mod- 
ern and  Christian  civilization,  such  as  it 
has  been  founded  upon  the  two>foid  prin- 
ciple of  personal  property  and  individaal 
liberty.  1 understand  by  socialism  all  doe- 
hines,  great  or  small,  which  assail  those 
two  cardinal  principles  of  personal  |nt>- 
perty  and  individual  liberty.  I am  aware 
that  there  is  a long  gradation  between 
those  who  aim  at  the  destruction  of  every 
thing,  and  those  whose  object  is  to  pre- 
serve every  thing.  Some  pretend  to  be 
the  advocates  of  property,  and  yet  expose 
it  to  the  greatest  perils,  by  the  restrictions 
which  they  impose  upon  it,  and  the  ex- 
cessive and  increasing  taxes,  which  they 
levy  for  chimerical  wants:  others  assail 
society  by  the  asperity  of  their  language, 
though  in  reality  they  are  its  friends  and 
would  favor  such  reforms  as  would  tend 
to  promote  its  welfare.  The  former  con- 
tribute to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  foes  and 
invaders,  whose  effort  is  to  sacrifice  the 
individual  for  the  benefit  of  society;  the 
latter,  who  sometimes  express  their  senti- 
ments too  harshly,  but  who  are  the  advw- 
eates  of  useful,  popular  and  charitable 
reforms,  are  to  be  ranked  among  the  de- 
fenders and  friends  of  society.  But  if  is 
unnecessary  for  me  at  the  present  mo- 
ment to  make  a discrimination ; your  at- 
tention has  been  sufficiently  given  to  the 
subject  of  late,  and  it  will  again  present 
itself  for  your  consideration.  But  I con- 
tend that  society,  of  which  we  form  a part 
and  which  is  our  mother,  is  threatened  by 
a collection  of  doctrines  which,  far  from 
being  new,  are  of  a very  ancient  date,  and 
whose  origin  it  is  neeffiess  to  place  before 
you.  *These  doctrines,  however,  though 
not  supported  by  any  new  idea,  marshal 
at  the  present  day  a new  force,  a forte  as 
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formidable  as  it  is  new,  a force  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  satisfied  by 
the  solution  given  to  the  social  questions 
in  1789^  but  which,  instead  of  being  satis- 
fied, is  daily  growing  more  violent,  is 
daily  exciting  millions  of  hearts  and  per- 
haps millions  of  arms  against  society. 
There,  is  the  danger  that  I speak  of. 
(Interruption.)  If  any  here  present  doubt 
of  its  existence,  I confess  that  I have 
nothing  to  say  to  them.  But,  the  question 
is,  how  will  you  avert  this  danger?  1 
repeat,  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  prove 
the  perilous  condition  of  society ; for,  were 
1 called  upon  to  do  so,  after  the  experi- 
ence which  the  last  three  months  have 
afforded,  I should \)e  unable  to  qualify  the 
audience  whom  I have  the  honor  to  ad- 
dress. I take  it  for  granted,  that  the  dan- 
ger to  which  I allude  is  an  admitted  fact: 
and  I request  you  to  accompany  me  in 
the  investigation  of  the  means,  by  which 
this  danger  is  to  be  diminished  and  coun- 
teracted. 

**  One  thing  is  certain ; you  will  never 
accomplish  this  by  physical  force.  The 
evil,  as  every  one  roust  acknowledge,  lies 
in  those  doctrines  which  pervade  the 
popular  mind.  The  thousands  of  mus- 
kets that  were  levelled  against  the  repub- 
lic three  months  ago,  it  has  often  been 
said,  were  loaded  with  ideas.  But  what 
ideas  tyiU  you  oppose  to  them?  This  is 
the  question,  than  which  none  can  be 
more  important.  Were  it  necessary  to 
show  the  impossibility  of  conquering  this 
moral  evil  by  physical  force,  even  that 
which  is  most  lawfully  and  skilfully  con- 
trived, I would  quote  the  expression  of  a 
man  who  was  himself  the  strongest  illus- 
tration of  the  genius  of  force;  I would 
recall  the  words  of  Napoleon.  Listen  to 
what  Napoleon,  at  the  summit  of  his 
greatness,  said  to  the  grand-master  of  his 
university,  whom  be  had  selected  to  gov- 
ern the  intelligence  of  the  empire.  * Do 
you  know,  Fontanes,  what  surprises  me 
the  most  in  this  world  ? It  is  the  inability 
of  physical  force  to  attain  any  permanent 
end.  There  are  only  two  powers  in  the 
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world,  the  sword  and  the  mind  ....  in 
the  long  run  the  mind  always  triumphs 
over  the  sword.*  (Prolonged  sensation.) 
Such, gentlemen,  are  the  sentiments  which 
Napoleon,  in  1808,  the  very  year  that  he 
organized  the  university,  expressed  to  the 
chief  officer  of  the  university,  and  they  are 
quite  enough  to  show  how  intimately 
connected  with  the  question  of  education 
is  the  order  of  ideas  which  I am  now  de- 
veloping. Thus,  according  to  him  who 
was  the  man  of  the  sword  by  excellence, 
the  sword  is  always  overcome  by  the 
mind;  and  your  sabre,  that  is  the  sabre 
of  the  republic,  however  noble  and  glo- 
rious the  bands  that  may  wield  it,  how- 
ever formidable  the  strength  with  which 
you,  legislators  and  representatives  of  the 
sovereign  people,  may  invest  it,  will  be 
powerless,  so  long  as  you  have  no  doc- 
trines, no  ideas  (what  the  emperor  called 
mind,)  to  oppose  to  the  ideas,  the  doc- 
trines, the  mind,  which  threaten  you. 
(Prolonged  sensation.) 

As  I have  already  observed,  there  is 
no  lack  of  innovators  who  assert,  with 
more  or  less  boldness,  that  their  doctrines 
will  save  society  and  remedy  its  evils. 
But,  as  yet,  we  are  unacquainted  with 
those  doctrines ; at  all  events,  we  have  not 
yet  seen  them  produce  any  such  effect. 
Their  authors  should  at  least  permit  us  to 
wait,  until  their  doctrines  be  made  to 
accord  with  each  other ; until  they  have 
civilized  or  organized  at  least  a village,  or 
have  established  something  practical,  se- 
rious and  lasting,  either  in  Europe  or 
America:  then  we  may  listen  to  them,  and 
may  assign  them  a place  in  society  and  in 
the  confiict  of  which  I am  speaking.  But 
until  then,  wc  are  compelled  to  look  upon 
them,  either  as  non-existing  or  ineffectual : 
and,  as  society  cannot  wait  without  breath- 
ing, and  as  respiration  for  her  is  nothing 
else  than  her  faith,  a certain  religious  and 
social  faith,  without  which  no  society  has 
ever  lasted,  what  remedy,  I ask  again, 
will  you  apply  to  the  spirit  of  evil  which 
threatens  you? 

**  I frankly  acknowledge  that  the  only 
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remedy  with  which  1 am  mcqoaintod,  it 
the  old  Christian  spirit,  which  has  pre> 
serred  the  life  of  French  and  European 
society  to  the  present  day.  Take  notiee 
that  1 claim  for  this  spirit  no  favor,  no  pri> 
vilege,  nothing  that  might  not  with  equal 
reason  be  granted  to  any  other  spirit  that 
would  present  itself,  to  afford  the  light 
which  in  our  actual  circumstances  we 
require.  And  here,  I will  address  myself 
even  to  those  orators  who  are  the  foremost 
and  have  most  distinguished  theroselvee 
hy  their  novel  and  utopian  doctrines  on 
this  floor,  together  with  those  who  on  the 
opposite  side  have  the  most  energetically 
portrayed  the  present  evils  of  society,  and 
1 ask  if  they  have,  or  will  have  hereafter 
no  need  of  some  doctrine  or  moral  force 
different  from  that  which  they  now  pro- 
fess 1 I agree  with  them  on  many  points ; 
1 admit  with  them  the  wretchedness  of 
the  people,  the  absolute  impotence  of 
government  to  direct,  reform,  and  purify 
the  popular  mind,  the  deleterious  effects 
of  industry  when  improperly  applied ; I 
coincide  with  them  in  these  matters,  and 
acknowledge  the  reality  of  many  of  the 
evils  which  they  indicate;  but  I do  not 
agree  with  them  in  principle,  nor  do  I 
concur  in  their  measures  of  reform.  They 
have  described  in  the  most  eloquent  lan- 
guage the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
mannfacturing  classes  in  France:  they 
have  told  us  of  the  impure  air  which  our 
operatives  breathe  in  their  workshops: 
they  have  depicted  those  sickly,  debilitated 
and  wretched  generations  that  are  spring- 
ing up  every  where  on  the  industrial  soil 
of  France.  But  permit  me  to  ask  *,  do 
they  imagine  that  after  having  remedied 
all  the  evils  which  have  been  enumerated, 
either  by  the  apportionment  of  property 
which  they  desire  to  effect,  or  by  any 
other  measures  they  have  proposed,  which 
are  nothing  more  than  purely  financial  or 
material  expedients,  do  they  imagine  that 
after  this  they  will  have  effected  any  im- 
portant or  permanent  good  for  society? 
They  tell  us  of  the  vitiated  atmosphere  in 
which  the  operative  classes  are  confined ; 


hmt  have  they  to  be  iafonned,  (yet  to  be 
it  from  me  to  utter  a single  word  that 
would  give  pain  to  the  least  individiiul  ow 
the  sou  of  France),  have  they  to  be  iift- 
formed  that  in  the  midst  of  that  vitiated 
atmosphere  there  are  thousands  of  per- 
sons whose  hearts  are  deeply  vitiated  by 
infidelity  and  immorality  ? I ask  whether 
the  people  have  been  reduced  to  the  aiaie 
which  they  describe,  by  industrial  or  ma- 
terial derangements ; whether  there  k not 
a moral  evil  that  has  something  to  do  with 
it  ? (Citizen  Corbon  intimates  his  aaseiit.) 
The  approbation  with  which  I am  honored 
by  Mr.  Corbon,  our  colleague,  who  ia 
better  informed  than  any  one  else  in  re- 
gard to  the  working  population,  proves 
that  I have  not  been  mistaken  in  couplings 
with  the  material  evils  that  have  been 
indicated,  another  evil  stiU  more  piofboDd, 
more  radical,  more  painful,  which  the  re- 
medies they  propose  will  not  even  tooeh* 
(Approval  from  several  seats.) 

I will  therefore  address  myself,  gentle- 
men, to  the  two  great  parties  in  our  oonn- 
try,  conservatists  and  radicals,  proprietors 
and  proUtaires,  and  1 say  to  the  one;  In 
vain  will  you  undertake  to  defend  what  1 
wish  to  defend  with  you,  if  yon  have  not 
some  moral  force,  some  salutary  teaching, 
with  which  to  oppose  the  antagonisuc 
doctrine.  I say  to  the  other ; Even  shonld 
you  triumph,  your  victory  will  be. a bar- 
ren, absurd  and  hateful  achievement,  if 
you  do  not  offer  to  society  in  ita  si^y 
•tate,  a doctrine  which  may  console  it  and 
heal  its  moral  disorder.  It  will  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  we  possess  this  doctrine, 
this  teaching;  that  it  is  provided  for  in 
the  very  article  of  the  constitution  now 
under  consideration;  that  the  state  hsm 
undertaken  to  supply  it  It  ia  true,  for 
the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  the  slate  has 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  teaching  tbs 
French  people ; with  the  exception  of  tbe 
seminaries  destined  for  the  eduoatioD 
the  clergy,  it  has  for  the  last  fifty  yeaxa 
controlled  the  business  of  instmetion  in 
France.  But,  what  has  been  the  leaalt 
of  its  efforts  ? I wiU  not  enta  into  details 
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will  be  more  appropriately  introduced 
m the  discussion  of  particular  laws  on  the 
subject  of  public  instruction,  but>  for  the 
present,  and  in  corroboration  of  my  posi- 
tion^ I will  advance  certain  statements 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  unquestionable. 
In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  higher 
branches  of  education,  there  has  been  a 
foiling  oflf  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
compared  with  the  results  obtained  under 
the  old  regime.  (Objections  and  incre- 
dulous laughter — Prolonged  stir.)  Take 
notice  that  it  was  not  I who  made  this 
discovery.  Yon  are  no  doubt  aston- 
ished, gentlemen,  at  the  assertion  I have 
made:  but  do  you  know  where  to  find 
the  evidence  on  which  it  rests?  I refer 
you  not  to  my  own  researches  or  preju- 
dices ; I refer  you  to  the  official  labors  of 
the  university  itself,  represented  by  its 
chief  officers,  the  ministers  of  public  in- 
struction, Mr.  Villemain  and  Mr.  de  Sal- 
vandy ; (oh!  oh !)  I refer jou  to  the  reports 
which  they  presented  to  the  king.  (Long 
interruption.  The  president  of  the  assem- 
bly requests  the  members  to  listen  to  the 
orator.)  The  proof  of  what  I here  assert, 
in  reference  to  the  inferiority  of  every 
kind  of  instruction,  compared  with  the 
instruction  which  was  furnished  before 
the  revolution,  is  to  be  found  in  the  ad- 
missions, the  calculations,  the  cyphers  of 
those  who  governed  the  university  itself, 
and  in  the  exposition  of  the  legislative 
motives  which  they  submitted,  during 
eighteen  years,  on  the  subject  which  is 
now  before  us.  (Interruption  mingled 
with  approbation.)  I request  you  to  read 
these  documents  before  you  venture  to 
contradict  my  statements.  You  have  not 
read  them ; I therefore  contend  that  the 
higher  departments  of  instruction  are  re- 
latively what  I have  stated  them  to  be, 
and  I affirm  the  same  thing  of  education 
of  the  secondary  order;  I say  that  the 
resources  for  this  kind  of  instruction  are 
much  ihss  in  France  at  the  present  day, 
than  they  were  in  1789.  (Ah ! ah !— Im- 
possible— It  is  false. — Mr.  Denjcy — It  is 
false  only  for  those  who  have  not  studied 


the  subject.)  It  is  proved  by  the  figures  of 
the  official  papers.  I contend  also  (InteN 
ruption)  . . . 1 mm  not  surprised  at  these  in-* 
terruptions,  but  I regret  them  for  your  own 
sake,  because  I am  now  treating  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  question,  and  if  I am 
not  permitted  to  express  my  sentiments 
on  this  floor,  not  only  in  relation  to  gene- 
ral matters  on  which  there  is  always  more 
or  less  uniformity  of  opinion,  but  in  re- 
gard to  facts  and  figures,  it  seems  to  me 
that  debate  is  no  longer  possible  on  one 
of  the  most  interesting  topics  that  can 
engage  your  attention.  ('Speak,  speak.) 

I intend  to  speak,  and  I tell  yon  in  ad- 
vance you  will  hear  much  more  when 
the  organic  laws  become  the  subject  of 
our  deliberations;  (ah!  ah!)  but  now  I 
wish  merely  to  state  the  results,  not  of 
my  prejudices  or  researches,  but  of  the 
official  documents  published  by  the  uni- 
versity, and  I again  invite  you  to  consult 
and  examine  them.  (Interruption.)  There 
is  less  of  secondary  instruction  now,  than 
there  was  prior  to  the  year  1789,  and  what 
we  have  is  of  a very  inferior  quality.  It 
produces  only  a certain  number  of  laure- 
ates, who  are  the  objects,  not  to  say  the 
victims,  of  its  special  and  exclusive  soli- 
citude, or  to  speak  more  properly,  of  a 
training  system  which  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  race-horses,  having  no  other 
purpose  than  to  win  glory  for  the  univer- 
sity at  the  periods  of  competition.  (Ap- 
probatory laughter.)  Yes,  all  our  youth 
are  sacrificed  to  a false  system,  which  re- 
sults in  the  formation  of  a few  extraor- 
dinary scholars,  but  the  general  efiect  of 
which  is  the  intellectual  degeneracy  of 
the  French  people.  (Oh!  oh!— Interrup- 
tion. Pre$ident(fihe.^uembiy;  I request 
the  members  not  to -stop  the  orator  by 
continual  interruptions.  Freedom  of  de- 
bate is  perfect,  only  when  every  one  is 
permitted  to  express  fully  his  opinions.) 
I beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  those 
who  interrupt  me,  to  an  extract  from  a 
periodical  of  the  university ; for  there  it 
is  1 look  for  information.  This  periodical, 
which  is  entitled  lAbmiy  if  Thought,  is 
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edited  by  the  cream  of  the  uniFersity 
philosophers.  (Laughter.)  The  passage 
to  which  I allude  is  'contained  in  the  last 
number,  and  runs  thus:  * every  body 
learns  Latin  in  France,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  nobody  knows  it,  while 
people  know  very  little  else.’  (Appro- 
batory laughter.)  This  publication,  I re- 
peat, is  edited  by  the  elite  of  the  univer- 
sity philosophers,  and  I presume  our 
honorable  colleague,  Mr.  Jules  Simon, 
has  some  acquaintance  with  it.  (Re- 
newed laughter.)  He  wiU  tell  us  after  a 
while. 

So  much  for  the  secondary  instruction. 
As  to  the  primary,  I fear  that  in  speaking 
of  it  I shall  call  forth  still  louder  com- 
plaints. From  the  lower  departments  of 
education  the  state  has  suffered  much.  It 
has  made  great  sacrifices,  but  sacrifices 
which  checked  the  impulses  of  individual 
zeal  by  the  vexations,  prohibitions  and 
persecutions  to  which  it  was  subjected. 
The  consequence  is,  however  strange  it 
may  appear,  (as  I shall  prove  when  we 
discuss  the  question  of  primary  instruc- 
tion,) the  consequence  is  that  the  progress 
of  this  elementary  education  has  been 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  efforts  and  pe- 
cuniary sacrifices  of  the  state.  (Dissatis- 
faction.) You  will  see  it.  I do  not  mean 
that  primary  instruction  has  gradually 
and  progressively  diminished  in  France 
during  the  last  fifty  years  ; but,  that  it  has 
not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  efforts 
and  sacrifices  which  the  state  has  made 
in  order  to  diffuse  it.  But  there  is  some- 
thing which  has  increased  in  France  with 
the  march  of  primary  instruction,  and 
that  is  the  commission  of  crime.  I de- 
plore it  as  well  as  you ; but  it  is  a fact 
which  you  may  easily  verify  by  consult- 
ing the  official  reports  that  are  annually 
submitted  by  the  minister  of  justice,  whose 
testimony  is  beyond  suspicion.  These 
reports  will  show  that  crimes  and  offences 
of  every  kind  have  increased  in  a fearful 
proportion.  (Interruption.)  Do  you  deny 
it?  Let  me  again  inform  you  that  my 
sources  of  information  are  the  reports  of 


the  ministry  of  justice,  and  the  debates 
of  the  academy  of  moral  and  political 
science,  as  published  in  the  MonUewr,  to 
which  I refer  you,  and  where  I request 
you  to  look  for  arguments  in  answer  to 
mine. 

What  inference  are  we  to  draw  from 
all  this?  It  follows  that  the  instmetion 
which  the  state  has  furnished  in  France 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  is  inadequate  to 
supply  the  remedy  which  we  are  looking 
for,  and  to  raise  up  an  effectual  barrier 
against  the  ravages  of  the  anti- social  wave. 
Strictly  speaking,  a vast  portion  of  the 
evil  which  is  witnessed  now-a-days  in 
France,  might  be  attributed  to  the  educa- 
tion which  the  state  has  provided.  (In- 
terruption.) I will  not  however  under- 
take at  present  to  prove  this  assertion. 
(Noise.)  You  will  not  tire  my  patience. 
I have  now  been  twenty  years  engaged 
in  the  discussion  of  this  question  with 
adversaries  less  formidable  indeed  and  less 
obstreperous,  but  as  the  contest  advances 
I feel  that  I am  not  to  shrink  from  the  post 
I have  assumed,  and  I will  maintain  it 
(Sensation.)  Without  wishing  to  charge 
the  govermental  education  with  the  greater 
portion  of  the  moral  evil  to  which  I have 
alluded,  I contend  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  enlightened  and  impartial  man,  to 
find  in  that  teaching  which  for  the  last 
fifty  years  has  presided  over  the  intellec- 
tual destinies  of  France,  the  curb  or  bar- 
rier you  have  need  of  for  averting  the 
danger  which  is  felt  and  dreaded  by  you  all. 

“ In  fact,  permit  me  to  observe  that  edu- 
cation, in  itself,  is  nothing:  what  we  want, 
is  sound  and  useful  education.  (Move- 
ment.) Who  can  deny  what  I say?  The 
subject  may  be  illustrated  by  a very  simple 
comparison,  and  one  easily  understood. 
Ignorance  is  a hunger  of  the  mind.  There 
is  something,  however,  worse  than  hunger ; 
it  is  poison.  (Noise.^  Now,  false  teach- 
ing is  poison,  and  in  order  to  know 
whether  you  give  poison  or  nourishment 
to  the  people,  you  have  only  to  ascertain 
what  instruction  is  true,  and  what  is  false. 
(Noise.)  A person  may  be  relieved  from 
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the  effects  of  hunger ; but  he  cannot  re- 
cover from  the  effect  of  poison^  if  it  has 
been  administered  in  a certain  quantity. 

**  I maintain  that  the  education  of  the 
state^  with  some  exceptions,  (I  except  not 
only  individuals  and  their  intentions,  but 
many  portions  of  the  public  instruction 
itself,^  the  education  of  the  state,  taking 
things  in  general,  has,  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  by  its  pernicious  teachings  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  its 
vexatious  and  persecuting  policy  towards 
individuals,  administered  poison  to  many 
of  those  whom  it  pretended  to  nourish, 
and  reduced  the  rest  to  starvation  under 
the  pretext  of  preventing  them  from  taking 
poison.  This  is  the  sum  of  what  has 
been  done  by  the  state  during  the  last  half 
century.  (Various  objections — Prolonged 
uproar.)  As  you  consider  instruction  a I from  the  programme  of  ofiBcial  instruction, 
remedy,  allow  me  to  recall  a fact,  the  I (true,  Urue)>and  at  the  same  time  empow- 
memory  of  which  ought  to  preside  at  all  ered  the  state,  whose  intervention  I have 

our  deliberations,  in  all  our  meditations,  shown  to  be  so  useless,  if  not  disastrous, 

and  in  all  our  apprehensions.  That  fact  to  control  all  the  municipal  schools  of  the 

is  the  insurrection  of  June.  (Agitation.)  country,  in  order  to  assimilate,  (permit 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  utter  a word  that  me  to  say  it)  in  order  to  assimilate  as 

could  in  the  slightest  degree  aggravate  much  as  possible  the  inhabitants  of  the 

the  lot  of  the  insurgents : but,  were  these  lowest  villages  in  France  to  the  residents 

men  who  conspired  against  the  govern-  in  the  fauxbourgs  of  Paris.  Such  was 

ment,  devoid  of  instruction  ? You  have  the  law  proposed  to  you  the  day  after  the 

seen  them,  at  least  some  of  you ; and  you  insurrection  of  June ! (A  stir  in  different 

have  heard  them  ^ were  they  ignorant  quarters  and  prolonged  uproar.)  If  you 

men  1 Had  they  not  received  that  pri-  ask-  me,  what  remedy  1 have  to  suggest 

mary  instruction  which  is  your  boast,  and  for  the  evils  complained  of,  1 answer  that 

which  you  propose  as  a remedy  for  all  1 have  no  new  discoveries,  no  innovations 

the  evils  of  society?  (Numerous  objec-  to  propose:  I offer  the  most  ancient,  and 

the  best  tried  remedy  that  exists  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven  ; Christian  morality 
such  as  it  has  been  taught  fbr  fourteen 
hundred  years,,  in  the  country  where  we 
live.”* 

Religioas  brother^,- who  devote  fhemselvct 
to  the  iDstnictioii  of  the  ignorant  clattet. 

(Tbe  concliitloo  next  nionUi.) 

47* 


tions.)  They  all  knew  how  to  read,  and 
had  availed  themselves  of  this  knowledge^ 
but,  for  what  7 To  read  the  works  of  the 
honorable  Mr.  Proudhon  and  the  honor- 
able Mr.  Louis  Blanc  ?*  (Renewed  objec- 

* Two  tocialiat  membert  of  the  National  As- 
sembly. 


tions — Different  voieei ; The  three-fourths 
of  the  children  were  educated  in  the 
schools  of  the  FVeree  ignorantine,* — Mr. 
Saint  Gaudeta;  What  did  the  actora  of 
the  scenes  of  St.  Bartholomew  read  ? Mr. 
Payer;  The  workmen  are  instructed  by 
the  Freree  ignorantins.)  I did  not  know 
that  the  Freree  ignorantine  were  so  nu- 
merous in  France  and  in  Paris.  I would 
request  the  honorable  Mr.  Payer  to  con- 
sult the  statistics  of  primary  instruction, 
and  he  will  there  discover  in  what  pro- 
portion the  schools  of  the  brothers  are  to 
other  schools.  The  day  after  the  dreadful 
catastrophe  to  which  1 allude,  what  re- 
medy was  proposed  for  the  unhappy  state 
of  things  that  prevailed  ? A law  relative 
to  primary  instruction,  the  very  first  arti- 
cle of  which  discarded  religious  teaching 
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Archdiocess  or  Baltimore. — Circular* 
^Tb  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Archdioceti 
of  Baltimore. — Venerable  and  Beloved  Bre- 
thren : — Many  of  you  are  aware  that,  for  sev- 
end  years,  it  has  been  the  object  of  my  most 
anient  desires  to  open  St.  Charles’s  College, 
for.  the  preparatory  education  of  youths  des- 
tined to  the  ecclesiastical  state.  1 am  happy 
at  length  to  announce  to  you  that  the  obstacles 
which  have  retarded  this  auspicious  consum- 
mation have  been  removed.  The  debt  due  on 
the  buildings  has  been  liquidated,  and,  through 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  the  Institution 
will,  on  the  first  day  of  November,  be  ready 
for  the  reception  of  pupils  under  the  charge  of 
reverend  gentlemen,  whose  piety,  zeal,  and 
acquirements  are  a guaranty  of  its  stability 
and  successful  operation. 

While  the  church  is  happily  extending  her 
boundaries,  the  number  of  laborers  does  not 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  harvest  which  is 
spreading  and  thickening  around  them,  in 
this  diocess,  as  elsewhere,  numerous  Congre- 
gations are  either  entirely  destitute  of  Pastors, 
or  are  visited  at  distant  and  uncertain  inter- 
vals. Not  only  are  we  deprived  of  the  means 
of  enlightening  the  thousands  who  know  not 
and  therefore  blaspheme  the  spotless  Spouse  of 
Christ;  but  we  have  not  un frequently,  from 
the  same  cause,  to  deplore  the  lukewarmness 
or  prevarication  of  the  children  of  the  iatih. 
In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the  co-operation  of  de- 
voted clergymen  from  foreign  lands,  still  more 
lamentable  would  be  the  condition  of  our  Mis- 
sions. But  even  from  that  source,  we  cannot 
expect  long  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  holy 
ministry.  The  experience  of  all  ages  and 
Christian  countries  proves  that  a National 
Church  must  seek  within  its  own  bosom  the 
resources  of  its  own  fecundity  and  prosperity. 
The  Divine  Author  of  our  holy  rehgioo  fails 
not  to  provide  fit  and  abundant  instruments  for 
its  preservation  and  propagation.  Youth  are 
not  wanting  who,  at  an  early  period,  feel  them- 
aelvea  called  to  the  holy  ministry.  But  we 
have  not  provided  adequate  means  to  foster 
and  shelter  their  pious  yearnings.  The  con- 


tinued contact  with  those  of  their  own  age, 
but  actuated  by  different  views  and  sentunents, 
if  not  professing  a different  religion,  has,  in 
our  best  of  colleges,  proved  but  too  generally 
fatal  to  most  unequivocal  vocations.  St. 
Charles’s  College  is  intended  to  supply  this 
vital  and  primary  want  of  our  Americaii 
church.  1 commend  it  most  earnestly  to  the 
zeal  and  charity  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  my 
diocees.  The  Prospectus  annexed  will  ex- 
plain the  system  and  regulations  of  the  Insti- 
tution. The  more  effectually  to  promote  the 
important  objects  contemplated,  1 request : 

Fint,  That  the  Pastors  of  the  different  coo* 
gregations  shall  read  this  Circular  to  their  as- 
sembled flocks  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  aod, 
on  the  Sunday  following,  take  up  a CollectioB 
for  furnishing  the  house,  and  defraying  other 
expenses  of  immediate  necessity. 

Secondly*  That  they  shall  take  up,  eveiy 
year,  a CollectioD  in  their  Churches  on  Easter 
Sunday,  or,  when  circumstances  require  it,  on 
some  other  Sunday  in  the  Paschal  time. 

Thirdly.  That  they  shall  be  careful  to  find 
out  such  boys  as  show  promising  maiks  of  a 
Clerical  vocation. 

Fourthly.  That  they  shall  exert  themselves 
to  contribute  to  defray  the  expenses  of  needy 
applicants. 

Fifthly.  That  the  Laity  and  the  Religious 
Communities  wilt  generously  co-operate  in 
this  highly  meritorious  work. 

The  Holy  Sacrifice  and  a general  Cbmwiuaion 
of  St.  Charles'e  pupils  wilt  beoffered  monthly  for 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  benefactors* 

Given  at  Baltimore,  October  6th,  184S. 

*{»  Samuel,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore* 

Prospectus  of  St.  Charles's  College^  near  ££• 
licoWs  Milts,  Maryland. — The  object  of  this 
Institution  is  to  give  a religious  and  classical 
education  only  to  that  class  of  youth,  whose 
piety,  natural  endowments,  and  aptitude  for 
Church  ceiemenies  and  functions,  give  suffi- 
cient indieatioQS  of  a vocation  to  the  eccle- 
siastical STATE.  These  indications  are  left 
to  the  decision  of  their  Confessor,  whose  re- 
commendation will  be  required  for  their  re- 
ception. If  however,  upon  examinatioD,  any 
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one  is  found  nnsnited  to  the  clertcal  state,  he 
will  be  advised  to  retire.  Every  effort  will  be 
made  to  promote  the  happiness  of  those  con- 
fided to  the  care  of  the  institution ; to  main- 
tain a spirit  of  piety,  and  the  practice  of  those 
Christian  virtues,  which  will  prepare  them  for 
becomingzealous  and  efficient  clergymen,  and 
future  ornaments  of  the  sanctuary. 

Studies, — The  course  of  studies  will  be  solid, 
and  sufficiently  ample  for  any  state  of  life, 
comprising  the  Latin,  Grb£k,  English, 
French,  ahd  German  Languages  ; Histo- 
ar, Geography,  Mathematics,  Moral  and 
Natural  Philosophy.  The  study  of  the 
Catholic  Doctrine,  Religious  Ceremo- 
nies and  Singing  will  also  form  an  essential 
portion  of  the  education  imparted  by  the  estab- 
lishment. 

TertM, — The  terms,  for  the  whole  year,  in- 
cluding Board,  Education,  and  all  expen- 
ses except  cfofAtng,  are  $100 ; or  $130,  if  cloth- 
ing be  provided  by  the  College.  On  account 
of  the  lowness  of  the  terms,  no  student  will  be 
admitted  whose  board  is  not  paid  half-yearly 
In  advance.  Towards  the  close  of  each  semi- 
annual session,  notice  will  be  given  of  the 
payments  to  be  made,  either  by  the  parents  of 
the  etudent,  or  by  those  who  are  pledged  for 
his  support. 

Rev.  Oliver  L.  Jenkins, 
Oetoh^r  5,  1848.  Prui4«n», 

Oonftrmalion. — October  8th,  77  persons  were 
confirmed  at  Hancock,  and  on  the  16th,  188  re- 
ceived the  same  sacrament  at  Upper  Marlboro*, 
most  of  whom  were  colored  people,  and  sev- 
enteen of  whom  were  converts. 

The  following  notice  we  have  received  from 
a respectable  Catholic  of  Hagerstown,  to 
whom  we  are  much  indebted : 

Haobbstowii,  October  VJlh,  1848. 

«<  On  the  two  first  Sundays  (1st  and  8th)  of 
the  present  month,  the  Most  Reverend  the 
Archbishop  conferred  the  sacrament  of  Con- 
firmation at  this  place  and  Hancock.  There 
were  89  confirmed  at  this  place  and  78  at  the 
last,  making  in  all  117.  Of  these,  about  18 
were  converts.  The  Archbishop  delivered 
most  eloquent  and  impressive  discourses  at 
each  place;  and  so  great  were  the  crowds 
wending  their  way  to  the  churches  to  witness 
the  ceremonies  usual  on  these  occasions,  that 
many  were  disappointed  in  being  able  to  ob- 
tain seats.  The  occasion  was  one  of  the  high- 
est gratification  to  every  Catholic  who  wit- 
nessed It,  and  to  the  xealous  and  efficient  labon 


of  their  worthy  pastor  is  to  be  attributed  this 
happy  result.  The  discourses  of  the  Arch- 
bishop at  both  places  deeply  interested  the 
strangers  who  were  present  and  leR  a most 
favorable  impression  upon  them.  The  crowd? 
ed  audiences  conduct^  themselves  through- 
out with  the  utmost  decorum,  and  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  deep  bold  which  the  solemn  ser- 
vices of  the  church  are  calculated  to  make  on 
the  minds  of  all  who  have  the  happiness  to 
witness  them.” 

Reception,— On  the  30th  of  September  were 
admitted  to  the  white  veil  in  the  Convent  of 
the  Visitation,  Frederick  city,  Md.,Miss  Ale- 
cia  Donnelly  of  Frederick  city  (Sister  Mary 
Ag^s,)  Miss  Ann  Jane  Kerr  of  New  York 
city  (Sister  Mary  Eulalia,)  Miss  Mary  Lilly, 
of  Conewago,  Pa.  (Sister  Mary  Clare.)  The 
Most  Rev.  Archbishop  presided  on  the  occasion. 

Circular.— rhe  governor  of  Maryland  hav- 
ing designated  Thursday,  the  23d  of  Novem- 
ber next,  as  a day  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
to  the  Almighty,  1 request  the  pastors  of  the 
congregations  throughout  the  state,  to  have  on 
that  day,  in  their  respective  churches,  such 
services  as  may  be  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
and  circumstances  may  permit. 

Given  at  Baltimore,  October  20tb,  1848. 

*}>  Samuel,  ,Archbiehop  of  Ballimore. 

Young  Catholics' Friend  Society. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  Young  Catholics’  Friend  Society, 
held  August  the  7th,  1848,  the  following  gen- 
tlemen were  elected  members : George  M. 
Robinson,  James  O’Neill,  James  Cassidy,  Ro- 
bert B.  Eckerman,  James  McDonald,  Robert 
C.  Barry,  T.  M.  Lanahan,  and  Outerbridge 
Horsey.  At  a subsequent  meeting,  held  Sep- 
tember Sd,  1848,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected : W.  V.  Jenkins,  Joseph  Deloste,  John 
Gunn,  U.  H.  Burgess,  Charles  A.  Le  Loup, 
George  P.  Bradford,  Henry  Bennett,  Alexius 
O.  Baughn,  and  Edward  Brennan.  Also,  at  a 
meeting  held  October  1st,  Mr.  John  Macklin 
was  unanimously  elected  a member. 

Diocess  of  Pittsburg.— Rtf/^rious 
ston.— On  Monday  last.  Sept.  26th,  in  the  Con- 
vent chapel  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  O’Connor,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
McMahon,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,and  the  clergy- 
men of  the  city,  received  the  vows  and  pre- 
sided at  the  religious  profession  of  Miss  Anne 
Helena  Lambert  (Sister  Mary  Paula,)  Miss 
Ellen  Corbett  (Sister  Mary  Clare  Xavier,)  and 
Miss  Margaret  Quinn  (Sister  Mary  Patricia.) 
— FiUebnrg  Catholic, 
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Mircy  HatpUal.^Repori  of  iht  CommilUeof 
ik€  Brotherhood  of  St,  Joseph  having  charge  of 
ike  Mercy  Hospital  since  the  opening  of  the  suw 


bssilding  in  May  last : 

Number  of  Patients  admitted, 146 

do.  do.  discharged,  cared  or 

convalescent,. ....  114 

do.  do.  died, 14 

do.  do.  remaining  in  the  Hos- 
pital,.  18 

Of  these  were  Males, 118 

Females...... 28 

Colored, 00 


In  offering  the  above  report,  the  Committee, 
on  behalf  of  the  Insti^tion,  return  their  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  to  those  charitable  and 
humane  persons  who  so  zealously  exerted 
themselves  to  procure  a refuge  for  the  sick 
and  disabled,  a shelter  for  those  who,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  their  charity,  might  have  died 
strangers  in  a strange  land,  without  either  the 
consolations  of  religion,  or  of  the  rights  of 
humanity. 

Numbers  have  been  restored  to  health  and 
strength  who  otherwise  would  have  been  in 
their  graves,  or  lingering  out  a miserable  ex- 
istence, alike  the  victims  of  penury  and  ill 
health.  Whilst  the  institution  has  been  an  asy- 
lum for  many  who  have  been  born  and  raised 
in  our  midst,  it  has  been  to  the  poor  stranger 
of  incalculable  benefit.  Several,  who  have 
been  nursed  and  attended  with  more  than  a 
mother’s  care,  have  exclaimed  (whilst  apply- 
ing for  admission,)  “ I am  sick ; I have  no  mo- 
ney ; I have  nowhere  to  go  if  1 am  not  admit- 
ted ; 1 may  die  on  the  streets.”  How  many 
would  have  been  reduced  to  this  last  distress- 
ing necessity,  had  it  not  been  for  your  liber- 
ality, is  known  only  to  Him  who  knows  all 
things,  and  to  those  more  immediately  in 
charge  of  the  Institution. — Ibid, 

ProcBSS  OF  CiifciifNATi.— Ordiaolum.— 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Kelly,  a professed  brother  of 
the  order  of  St  Dominick,  was  ordained  sub- 
deacon at  St.  Joseph’s  Convent.  Perry  county, 
on  the  9th  September,  by  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Purcell.— CWAofic  Telegraph, 

Chfi/lrifia/ion.— Thirty-four  persons  were 
confirmed  in  Covington  on  last  Sunday,  Oc- 
tober ISUk 

There  were  seventy-five  persons  confirmed 
in  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Somerset,  on  Sun- 
day, 12th  September.  Fifty  on  Monday,  at 
St  Louis  B.,  Keboboth^  sixty-four  at  St. 


Patrick’s  on  Tuesday;  twenty-threa  at  SU 
Francis  de  Sales,  Newark,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  following.  In  all  these  churches  there 
were  many  edifying  and  highly  intelligent 
converts  confirmed,  some  of  whom  had  been 
previously,  in  the  presence  of  the  congrega- 
tion, baptized.  We  were  exceedingly  gratified 
at  these  results  in  places  where  we  could  not 
have  anticipated  their  occurrence. 

At  St.  Mary’s  church,  Lancaster,  seventy- 
three  persons  were  confirmed  on  the  171h. 

Logan,  Hocking  Co. — The  Bishop  preached 
in  the  court-house  on  Tuesday  evening,  19th 
inst.,  and  on  the  following  day  the  new  church 
of  St.  John  was  blessed,  aiM  forty-three  per- 
sons confirmed.  This  new  church,  the  im- 
provements made  since  our  last  visit  in  the 
church  of  Lancaster,  and  the  large  number  of 
eminently  well  instructed  candidates  for  con- 
firmation, attest  the  zeal  and  devotedness  of 
the  Rev.  Josue  M.  Toung,  who  has  applied 
himself  so  diligently  and  successfully  to  the 
study  of  the  German,  in  behalf  of  a laige  por- 
tion of  his  flock,  which  must  otherwise  have 
been  left  destitute  of  instruction— as  to  be 
able  to  converse  and  preach  fluently  in  that 
language.  On  Thursday  there  were  three 
confirmed  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Do- 
lours, Chauncey,  Athens  co.,  which  we  bad 
not  been  able  to  visit  before  this  year,  as 
announced.  This  congregation  needs  more 
pastoral  attention  than  can,  unfortunately,  for 
the  present,  be  afforded  to  it.  Again  another 
confirmation  of  a young  lawyer  from  Pomeroy, 
at  Logan. 

Columbus, — The  church  of  the  Holy  Croes 
greatly  improved  since  its  dedication.  Sanc- 
tuary and  altar  beautiful— choir  excellent— 
Pastor  devoted,  &c.  Seventy-five  confirmed. 

Among  the  confirmed  at  Columbus  were 
nine  converts. 

At  Delaware,  church  was  held  in  the  house 
of  a worthy  German  Catholic.  There  were 
several  communions  and  three  confirmed,  one 
of  whom  was  a convert  from  Lutheranism. 
Bishop  preached  to  a large  audience  in  the 
court-house. 

Kenia.— The  Holy  Sacrifice  was  offered, 
and  several  persons  received  Holy  Com- 
munion, at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Klein.  One 
person  was  confirmed.  Owing  to  a political 
meeting,  the  court-house  was  not  obtained  for 
preaching.  The  citizens,  generally,  are  anx- 
ious for  the  erection  of  a Catholic  church,  to 
which  a few  have  promised  to  fobsciibe  liber- 
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ally.  Arrangemeots  were  comiaeneed  for 
procaring  a suitable  lot  for  a cborch.  From 
the  spirit  eTinced  by  the  subscribers,  we  hope 
to  see  this  effort  also  crowned,  shortly,  with 
success. — ib. 

^rtng/lcb/.— The  new  and  handsome  church 
at  this  place,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  under  roof  in 
a week  or  two. — Ib. 

At  St.  Patrick’s  the  zealous  hither  O’Brien 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Temperance  Society,  in  his  con- 
gregation. Between  two  and  three  thousand 
persons  walked  in  procession  with  banners 
and  music;  and,  after  an  address,  which 
lasted  an  hour,  and  which  was  delivered  by 
the  Bishop  from  a stage  erected  in  a wood 
near  the  beautiful  and  large  new  church,  all 
partook  of  a splendid  repast  furnished  by  the 
congregation.  It  was,  altogether,  one  of  the 
best  **  got  up”  affairs  we  have  ever  witnessed, 
or  that,  we  think,  could  be  witnessed  else- 
where. The  worthy  Pastor  assured  us  that 
there  had  not  been  one  solitary  instance  of 
intoxication  among  bis  flock,  for  the  last  four 
years!  Would  to  God  that  the  like  could  be 
said  of  every  other  ? 

We  were  much  pleased  to  hear  of  the  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  St.  Mary’s  Female 
Seminary,  at  Somerset,  where  the  devoted 
Sisterhood  leave  nothing  undone  to  inspire  a 
truly  and  eminently  religious  spirit  into  the 
minds  of  their  pupils,  while  they  qualify  them 
by  literary  attainments,  to  move  with  becom- 
ing grace  in  the  various  stations  of  life,  which 
may  be  allotted  to  them  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence.—76. 

Taking  the  Veil. — The  reception  of  two 
young  ladies.  Miss  Mary  Malony  and  Miss 
Ellen  Lynch,  natives  of  South  Carolina,  into 
the  Ursuline  Convent,  in  this  city,  took  place 
on  Thursday  last,  October  12th,  in  the  Convent 
chapel.  A large  number  of  visitors,  including 
Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  were  present, 
and  all  were  edified  by  the  cereoaony.  The 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Purcell  preached  on  the  occa- 
sion.— 16. 

C&mer  S/one.— The  corner  stone  of  a new 
church  was  laid  on  the  11th  October  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Luhr,  at  Canal  Dover. 

The  comer  stone  of  a new  church  was 
placed  last  Sunday,  in  Lawrence  county,  be- 
tween the  Pine  Grove  and  Etna  Furnaces,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Tbienpont.  Rev.  Mr.  Gavienzel, 
of  this  city,  preached  twice  on  the  occasion, 
to  immense  audiences. — 16. 


Catholic  Free  Schools. — The  following  state- 
ment exhibits  the  number  of  children  attend- 
ing the  Catholic  Free  Schools  of  the  city  (Cin- 
cinnati). The  amount  paid  by  each  scholar 
is  twenty*  five  cents  a month. 


St.  Peter’s  (Cathedral) 802 

Holy  Trinity 800 

St.  Mary’s 660 

St.  John’s 500 

St.  Joseph’s 210 

St.  Michael’s 70 

St.  Pbilomena 115 

St.  Xavier 880 

Christchurch 80 


2607 

The  free  schools  attached  to  the  Orphan 
Asylum  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  and  the  free  schools  of  the  Convents, 
will  swell  the  number  to  upwards  of  three 
thousand  children.  There  are  also  free  schools 
attached  to  the  Catholic  Churches  in  Coving- 
ton and  Newport  attended  by  nearly  three 
hundred  pupils. — 16. 

Retreat  and  Synod. — We  learn  from  the 
Catholic  Telegraph  that  a spiritual  retreat  for 
the  clergy  of  the  Diocess  of  Cincinnati,  will 
be  opened  on  the  30th  of  November,  and  will 
be  followed  by  a diocesan  Synod.  The  retreat 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Whelan,  of  Richmond. 

Diocess  of  Louisville. — The  Very  Rev. 
J,  Jff’Gtl/.— The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Flaget  haS 
appointed  the  Very  Rev.  John  M’Gill  Vicar 
General  of  the  dioces.^.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Coadjutor,  letters  on  business 
may  be  addressed  to  him. — Cath.  .Advocate. 

Confirmation. — Good  Shepherd^s  Penitent 
.Asylum. — On  Sunday,  the  17th  inst.,  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Coadjutor  administered  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Confirmation,  in  the  chapel  of  this 
institution,  to  fifteen  of  the  penitents. 

Nazareth. — The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Coadjutor 
officiated  on  Tuesday  the  19th,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Nazareth  Female  Academy,  and  con- 
firmed ten  young  ladies,  of  whom  one  was  a 
convert  to  the  Catholic  faith. — Catholic  .Adv. 

Episcopal  Visitation. — We  are  gratified  to 
have  it  in  our  power,  through  the  courtesy 
of  a friend,  to  place  before  our  readers  the 
following  interesting  particulars  respecting 
the  visitations  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Coadjutor.  He  ha.s,  we  are  informed,  visited 
nearly  all  the  religious  and  literary  institutions 
in  Nelson,  Washington  and  Marion  counties, 
and  found  them  in  a highly  flourishing  con- 
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dition.  In  the  school  at  Calvary  there  are 
twenty-five  boarders ; and  at  St.  Magdalen's 
Academy,  about  forty,  which  number,  at  so 
early  a period  of  the  session,  augurs  a full  list 
for  the  current  scholastic  year.  At  Nazareth 
there  are  upwards  of  ninety.  At  St  Mary’s 
College,  there  are  sixty-two  boarders  and  ten 
extems. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  visited  the  Convent  of  St  Rose,  and 
administered  the  sacrament  of  confirmation 
to  four  novices  of  that  establishment.  The 
Noviciate  has  only  been  recently  opened.  At 
present,  it  contains  five  Novices ; but  others 
are  expected  to  enter  in  a short  time. 

On  the  24th  of  September,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  made  the  Episcopal  Visitation  at  St. 
Catherine’s  church.  New  Haven.  This  day 
had  been  designated  for  the  dedication  of  the 
new  church,  recently  erected  by  the  exertions 
of  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Abell.  The 
sacred  edifice,  an  ornament  to  the  town  of 
New  Haven,  and  a highly  creditable  monu- 
ment of  the  pious  zeal  of  the  pastor  and  flock 
of  that  place  and  vicinity,  is  built  of  brick, 
and  is  a fine  specimen  of  Grecian  style  of 
architecture,  and  simply  but  beautifully  fin- 
ished. On  this  occasion  it  was  crowded  to 
overflowing.  Besides  the  bishop,  the  follow- 
ing priests  were  present;  Rev.  D.  A.  Deparcq, 
Rev.  J.  M.  Lancaster,  Rev.  Robert  Burns, 
Rev.  B.  J.  Spalding.  D.  D.,  Rev.  Father  Pan- 
iinus  of  the  order  of  Trappists,  with  the 
pastor.  Rev.  R.  A.  Abell.  The  dedication 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  bishop,  who 
also  preached  an  eloquent  sermon,  which  was 
listened  to  throughout,  with  the  utmost  interest 
and  attention.  Rev.  Father  Panlinus  cele- 
brated the  mass. 

After  the  ceremonies  of  blessing  the  church 
were  finished,  the  bishop  proceeded  to  hold 
the  Episcopal  Visitation  according  to  the 
forms  and  requirements  given  in  the  Roman 
Pontifical;  and  afterwards  he  administered 
the  sacrament  of  confirmation  to  twenty-tbreo 
persons,  of  whom  twenty  on  that  day  had  also 
made  their  first  communion.  Confirmation 
had  been  administered  in  this  congregation 
last  year  to  ninety-one  persons  by  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Miles  of  Nashville.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  a three  days  retreat,  which  ended  on 
the  day  of  the  dedication,  about  two  hundred 
persons  received  the  holy  communion.  This 
congpregation  contains  in  all  about  eighty 
families. 


On  Sunday  evening  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
left  New  Haven,  and  reached  St  Clare”a 
chnrch.  Clear  Creek,  on  the  followiog  mom* 
ing.  After  a three  days  retreat,  the  Bishop 
administered  confirmation  to  thirty-seven  per 
sons,  of  whom  two  were  converts  to  oor  beiy 
religion.  The  total  number  of  cornmnnkanta 
was  one  hundred  and  forty,  of  whom  nine 
received  the  holy  communion  for  the  first 
time. — lb. 

Clerical  Betrcat — A retreat  for  (he  clergy 
of  the  diocess  will  be  held  at  St.  Thomas’s 
Seminary  on  Wednesday  evening,  November 
8tb,  the  Octave  of  all  Saints.  All  the  secular 
clergy  will  be  expected  to  attend,  unleaa 
specially  exempted  by  the  Bishop.  They 
will  please  bring  with  them  their  soutanes  and 
surplices. — Ib, 

A Festival  at  the  Good  SkephertTi  OoemnL — 
Yesterday,  the  20th  October,  being  the  day  on 
which  the  Order  of  **  Our  Lady  of  Charity  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,”  with  the  authorization  of 
the  Holy  See,  celebrates  aolemnly  the  Feast 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  the  venerable 
Bishop  Flaget  ofliciated  at  the  morning  service 
in  the  chapel  of  this  convent,  and  addressed  a 
few  appropriate  and  pathetic  remarks  to  the 
community.  Twenty-two  of  the  penitents 
went  to  holy  Communion  on  the  occaskm. — 
Catholic  Advocate, 

Episcopal  Visitation, — On  Wednesday  even- 
ing, October  4tb,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Coad- 
jutor, having  completed  the  Visitation  on  the 
same  day  at  the  church  of  St.  Ignatius,  of 
which  we  published  an  account  last  week, 
proceeded  with  the  Missionaries  to  St.  Bene- 
dict’s church,  in  Grayson  county;  and  the 
retreat  was  opened  on  the  followiog  morning. 
We  regret  that  the  edifying  account  of  the 
retreat  and  visitation  in  this  church  has  come 
too  late  for  this  week’s  paper. — lb, 

Diocess  or  Philadelphia.  — Oomer- 
Stone, — On  the  24th  September  the  corner- 
stone of  a new  church  was  laid  with  the 
usual  ceremonies,  at  Gloucester,  N.  J.,  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Philadelphia, 
assisted  by  thb  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Waldron, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Tornatori,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rossi, 
and  ten  of  the  seminarians.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  ceremony  the  Bishop  delivered  an 
appropriate  discourse,  in  bis  nsual  paternal 
and  happy  style. — Caih,  Herald, 

Diocess  or  New  ¥oBX.~Cbnier-Bfopi«w— • 
At  the  appointed  hour  on  last  Sunday,  SepC. 
lOtb,  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  comer  stone 
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Gf  St.  Bridget's  church,  wts  perfonned  by  the 
Kt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hughes  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  crowd  of  people. — Freeman's  Journal, 

Diocbss  of  Albany. — Episcopal  Visita- 
tioii.— The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  M'CIoskey  adminis- 
tered confirmation  recently  to  a larg^  number 
of  persons  at  Whitehall,  and  Corbeau ; on  the 
28d  September  he  confirmed  one  hundred  at 
Malone ; the  following  day  one  hundred  and 
twenty  were  confirmed  at  Fort  Covington ; on 
the  26tb,  he  dedicated  a church  to  tbe  worship 
of  God  at  Waddington,  seventy-five  feet  long 
by  forty  in  width ; at  Waddington  also  one 
hundred  and  fiAy  persons  were  confirmed; 
at  Ogdensburg  forty-nine.  September  80tb, 
the  Bishop  confirmed  thirty  persons  at  French 
Creek ; the  following  day  thirty-six  were  con- 
firmed at  Rosiere.  October  4tb,  the  Bishop 
blessed  a new  church  at  Redwood,  and  con- 
firmed thirty-seven  persons.  October  8th, 
ninety  were  confirmed  at  Watertown.  On 
file  10th,  ninety-four  were  confirmed  at 
Carthage. — Cor,  Freeman's  Journal, 

OiocxBS  or  Boston. — Corner-Stone, — On 
Bnnday,  October  8th,  the  corner-stone  of  a 
new  church,  under  tbe  invocation  of  St.  Ber- 
nard, was  laid  in  tbe  flourishing  town  of 
fltchburg,  according  to  tbe  form  prescribed 
in  the  ritual,  by  Rev.  M.  W.  Gibson,  pastor 
of  the  Mission,  assisted  by  Rev.  Messrs,  fi. 
J.  Leciaire,  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels, 
Staobridge,  (Canada,)  J.  Boyce  of  Wor- 
cester,  J.  Williams  and  N.  O’Brien  of  the 
Cathedral  of  tbe  Holy  Cross,  Boston. — Calk, 
Obaerver, 

Diocbss  of  Vincennes. — Confirmation, — 
We  learn  from  a correspondent  of  the  CathoUc 
Mvoeate^  that  tbe  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Miles 
eonfirmed  sixty-two  persons  at  Evansville,  on 
Sunday  the  24th  September. 

Diocbss  or  New  Orleans. — Episcopal 
Vuiialion,-^On  the  24th  August,  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Blanc  held  an  ordination  in  St. 
Cbaries’s  church.  Grand  Coteau,  when  he  con- 
ferred the  holy  tonsure  and  minor  orders  on 
Mr.  John  Montellot,  minor  orders  on  Mr. 
I>aaiu8  Honor4  Habert,  and  the^iaconate  on 
Mr.  Joseph  Lavay,  alt  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
On  the  27th,  he  confirmed  fifty-nine  persons  in 
tbe  Mune  church,  and  promoted  the  Rev.  Mr. 
L>avay,  deacon,  to  the  holy  order  of  priesthood. 
On  tbe  29th,  he  confirmed  one  hundred  and 
nine  persons  in  St.  Landry’s  church,  Opelou- 
sas ; OB  tbe  81st,  forty-one  persons  were  con- 
firmed at  Vermillion ville ; on  the  6th  Septem- 


ber, fifteen  were  confirmed  in  tbe  new  church 
of  St.  Magdalen  at  Abbeville;  on  the  lOtb, 
sixty-two  at  St  Martinville;  on  the  14th, 
seventy-three  at  Port  Brand ; on  tbe  17th,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  at  New  Iberia,  and 
on  the  20tb,  nineteen  more  in  tbe  same  place ; 
on  the  24th,  thirty-four  at  Cbarenton ; on  the 
27th,  forty  at  Patterson;  on  tbe  29th,  seventy- 
two  in  tbe  church  of  Bayou  Bmuf ; on  tbe  80th, 
on  the  canal  to  lake  Verret,  seventy- five: 
making  in  all  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
persons  confirmed  in  five  Weeks. — Prop,  Oalh. 

Dedication, — On  the  10th  of  September,  the 
new  church  of  Carrolton  was  blessed  by  the 
Very  Rev.  Mr.  Rousselon'. — Ibid, 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  on  tbe  26tb  September,  at  the  Charity 
Hospital,  New  Orleans,  Sister  Julia  (Shirk,) 
aged  66  years,  thirty -eight  of  which  she  had 
passed  in  the  community  of  which  she  was  a 
member. 

At  New  Orleans,  on  the  12th  September,  Fa- 
ther John  Baptist  Leo  Mazsonnabes.  He 
was  bom  in  France,  in  the  Diocese  of  Bayonne 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1806.  Having  early  felt  a 
vocation  for  the  ecclesiastical  state,  as  soon  as 
be  had  finished  bis  collegiate  course,  he  went 
to  tbe  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris,  to 
make  his  studies  of  divinity.  Whilst  in  this 
institution  he  distinguished  himself  so  much 
by  his  happy  disposition  and  brilliant  talents, 
that,  on  bis  return  to  bis  native  diocess,  be 
was,  though  very  young,  appointed  by  the 
Bishop,  professor  in  tbe  Theological  Seminary; 
and  during  several  years  be  taught  there  Di- 
vinity and  Canon  law  with  much  success. 
But  he  felt  himself  called  to  a more  perfect 
life,  and  be  entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  October,  1832.  Soon  after  his  pro- 
fession, he  was  appointed  to  the  head  of  one 
of  tbe  institutions  of  tbe  order,  in  which  his 
instructions  and  bis  example  did  the  greatest 
good.  Many  members  formed  there  by  him, 
are  now  laboring  with  success  in  the  missions 
of  China,  of  India,  and  of  America.  Appre- 
ciating his  rare  qualifications,  and  judging  that 
he  could  render  still  greater  services  in  the 
United  States,  his  superiors  sent  him  here  last 
year,  and  confided  to  him  tbe  directioB  of  tbe 
houses  of  the  order  already  founded,  or  which 
may  be  yet  founded  in  the  Southern  States. 
His  experience  in  administration,  bis  prudence, 
his  firmness,  and  his  active  mind,  fitted  him 
eminently  for  that  office.  His  piety  was  most 
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exemplary,  and  bis  zeal  indefatigable.  Since 
bis  arrival  in  N.  Orleans,  in  July,  1847,  be  bad 
preached  the  Ecclesiastical  retreat  to  the  Di- 
ocesan clergy,  the  novena  for  the  festival  of 
Christmas  at  the  cathedral,  the  lenten  station 
at  Baton  Rouge,  and  given  in  St.  Michael’s 
church,  a series  of  instructions  of  15  days, 
besides  several  retreats  preached  in  different 
religious  communities.  He  bad  again  this 
year  consented  to  preach  the  ecclesiastical  re- 
treat, the  Christmas  novena,  and  the  lenten 
station  at  the  cathedral.  All  these  labors  did 
not  hinder  him  from  attending  with  the  most 
minute  care,  to  the  direction  of  the  Colleges 
of  Grand  Coteau  and  of  Mobile ; and  he  was 
preparing  to  open  a new  house  of  education 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  where  he  had  al- 
ready purchased  suitable  grounds.  His  fune- 
ral, which  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  14th, 
was  very  numerously  attended,  by  citizens  of 
all  denominations.  For  all  those  that  had 
known  him,  could  not  help  esteeming  and 
admiring  in  him,  all  the  qualities  which  cha- 
racterize a well  educated  man,  and  all  the 
virtue  which  constitute  the  holy  Priest.— 
Catholic  Advocate, 

Of  consumption,  on  the  10th  October,  1848, 
at  2 o’clock,  A.  M.,  at  the  residence  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  77  8rd  Ave- 
nue, the  Rev.  Pierre  Marie  Lebretok,  S. 
J.,  bom  in  the  diocess  of  Cannes,  in  France, 
2€th  Jan.,  1809;  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus 
February  7,  1830;  was  ordained  priest  Sept. 
22,  1838;  was  sent  to  Kentucky  in  1839; 
came  to  St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  in  1847 ; 
bad  for  several  years  been  in  a delicate  state 
of  health,  and  was  seized  with  spitting  of  blood 
in  the  beginning  of  May,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  confined. — Freeman* e Journal, 


FOREIGN. 

The  Alleged  Intillectttal  DiriciEir- 
ciEs  or  Catholicism.— Opponents  of  the 
Catholic  Church  differ  strangely  in  their  mode 
of  viewing  her,  whichever  be  the  aspect  to 
which  they  direct  their  speculations,  but  in 
their  views  of  her  intellectual  aspect  this  vari- 
ation is  especially  apparent.  One  set  of  dis- 
putants will  be  struck  with  a certain  mysteri- 
ous dread  of  her  wisdom,  her  wonderful  know- 
ledge of  the  human  mind,  and  skill  in  address- 
ing herself  to  the  reason  as  well  as  the  heart 
and  the  senses.  Another  set,  on  the  contrary, 
will  speak  with  the  most  supreme  contempt  of 
Catholicism  and  Catholics  in  this  very  point  of 
intellectual  eminence.  They  will  contrast  a 
countiy  like  Scotland  with  Spain  or  Poitugal : 
place  Zurich  side  by  side  with  Lucerne,  and 


ask  us  to  name  histonans,  poets,  phikMophoiu, 
politicians,  who  can  meet  those  who  now  coo^ 
trol  the  mind  of  all  Europe,  and  are  to  a great 
extent  successfully  remoulding  it  on  purelj 
rationalistic  principles.  They  chaUenge  a 
comparison  ot  the  general  cultivation  of  miod 
in  Catholic  countries  with  those  in  Protestant 
or  infidel,  and  of  the  individual  eminence  at- 
tained by  the  great  thinkers  on  either  side  in 
the  various  provinces  of  human  speculatioD. 

In  answering  this  objection,  which  natura^ 
weighs  much,  at  this  present  time,  with  politi- 
cal observers,  one  thing  cannot  be  too  strongly 
enforced,  which  is,  tnat  knowledge  and  tlie 
power  of  acquiring  knowledge  have  nothing 
in  them  that  is  either  moral  or  religious.  In- 
tellectual proficiency,  general  or  individual,  as 
it  does  not  necessarily  imply  immorality,  or 
irreligion,  so  it  just  as  little  implies  morality 
or  religion.  To  say  that  this  material  frame  of 
things  has  impressed  a certain  array  of  con- 
ceptions on  one  man’s  mind,  more  brilliant 
and  numerous  than  upon  the  mind  of  another, 
no  more  argues  the  existence  of  moral  virtue 
or  viciousness  in  him,  than  the  refiection  of 
objects  in  a mirror  would  argue  that  the  mir- 
ror possessed  the  attributes  of  virtue  or  vice. 
So  that  if  we  said  : Granted  that  in  politics, 
an  Ocbsenbein  or  a Druey  have  been  able  to 
crush  and  trample  on  Catholic  minorities ; that 
in  war,  which  is  also  province  of  the  intellect. 
Catholic  and  Saxon  ifngland  was  overrun  by 
the  unbelieving  Danes,  or  Catholic  Italy  by  the 
Arian  Lombards ; that  a majority  of  the  lei^og 
intellects  of  modem  Europe,  such  as  SbaoSb, 
Michelet,  Comte,  and  their  followers,  carry  on 
a disdainful  hostility  with  the  very  principle 
of  faith ; granted  all  this  (which  is  only  to  be 
done  with  some  large  limitations  and  explana- 
tions,) not  the  slightest  step  has  been  made 
towards  the  real  question  at  issue,  no  more 
than  if  it  were  fully  proved  that  Protestants 
were  taller  and  stronger  than  Catholics,  or  that 
they  had  better  eyesight,  or  the  like  material 
advantages.  Material,  scientific,  and  politi^ 
excellence  are  all  good  or  bad  instnimentally, 
but  in  themselves  they  are  neither  bad  nor 
good,  neither  religious  nor  irreligious. 

If  then  we  granted,  in  a certain  sense,  the 
piesent  political  or  intellectual  inferiori^  of 
Catholics,  and  if  we  proceeded  to  endeavor  to 
account  for  it,  this  must  be  considered  as  a 
boon  to  our  assailants,  and  as  having,  in  reality, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  in  dispute,  which 
is  whether  there  are  grounds  for  thinking  that 
Divine  Wisdom  intended  man  should  listen  to 
the  Church,  and  that  in  the  Church  only  the 
highest  end  of  our  whole  being  is  attainable. 
Perhaps  bisfbry  has  not  yet  developed  itself 
sufficiently  to  supply  the  full  solution  of  this 
difficulty ; but  the  records  of  the  past,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attend  the  present  positioa 
of  Catholics  all  over  the  world,  and  the  nature 
of  the  case  itself,  antecedently  to  all  circum- 
stances, offer  surely  the  elements  of  a reasona- 
ble answer.  The  intellectual  prominence  of 
Catholicity  has  veiy  much  varied  in  different 
ages,  or  rather  it  has  seemed  to  vary,  as  tima 
and  people  have  altered,  whilst  it  remains,  the 
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•niy  6xed,  unchangeable  quantity  emidst  a 
world  of  ceaseless  change.  Thus,  no  one  can 
read  the  earliest  uninspired  writings  of  the 
Christian  Church,  comparing  them  with  those 
of  the  century  of  Ambrose  and  Chrysostom, 
and  not  acknowledge  the  immense  intellectual 
difference  betw'een  the  two.  The  Catholics 
of  the  former  age,  as  their  rude,  ill-spelt  mon- 
uments in  the  Catacombs  show,  w'ere  an  un- 
learned people,  as  in  many  countries  of  Eu- 
rope the  Catholics  are  now.  There  is  clear 
evidence  that  the  rationalist  intellect  of  that 
day,  prided  itself  on  its  scientific  wealth,  and 
despised  the  simplicity  of  the  Catholics,  much 
in  the  way  in  which  we  behold  it  carrying 
itself  now.  Afterwards  Catholicity  triumphed, 
and  the  intellect  of  the  world  went  with  it  for 
many  centuries.  Again,  just  before  the  jera 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  the  world,  not 
the  church,  had  altered,  and  the  intellect  re- 
belled against  the  supremacy  of  faith.  But  no 
one  can  read  the  post-reformation  history  of 
Spain,  of  Italy,  and  of  France  without  adniit- 
ing  that  the  Church  very  shortly  after  that 
epoch  entered  upon  quite  a new'  career  of  in- 
tellectual triumph.  In  politics,  in  commerce, 
in  science,  in  philosophy,  she  again  ruled  the 

feneral  European  mind.  The  mere  list  of 
pauish  histoiians;  the  humble  and  distant 
respectshown  in  England,  in  the  time  of  Eli/.a- 
beto,  to  Italian  literature;  the  illustrious  and 
memorable  names  which  adorned  the  societies 
of  the  Jesuits,  of  the  Oratory,  and,  later  on, 
the  Order  of  Benedictines,  are  enough  to  sub- 
■tantiate  this.  Yet  even  this  was  only,  so  to 
speak,  an  accident  of  the  church.  Even  with- 
out this  intellectual  splendor,  she  would  have 
been  just  what  she  was  before,  when  hidden 
in  the  Catacombs;  what  she  is  now,  w-hen  her 
Orders  are  proscribed,  and  her  education  tram- 
melled— the  Spouse  of  Christ,  one  and  unde- 
filed, alone  claiming  the  allegiance  of  mankind. 

A variety  of  causes  have  operated,  in  most 
European  countries,  to  repress  the  intellectual 
advance  of  Catholic  bodies  ; some  of  them  be- 
ing local,  and  others  the  results  of  a cause 
which  exists  everywhere  the  same.  In  our 
own  country,  for  centuries  together.  Catholics 
have  been  denied  citizenship,  that  great  in- 
strument of  intellectual  progress ; they  have 
been  denied  access  to  the  great  seats  of  learn- 
ing; the  government  of  the  country,  like  Ju- 
lian the  Apostate,  deliberately  endeavored  to 
throw  every  check  it  possibly  could  in  the  way 
of  the  mental  advance  of  the  children  of  the 
Church.  In  Ireland,  of  course,  we  need  not 
say  these  causes  of  repression  operated  with 
a virus  of  tenfold  strength.  If  the  faith  w'as 
preserved  intact,  as  it  has  been;  if  the  moral 
and  iupernatural  training  of  Catholics  was  so 
great  that  they  can  show  long  catalogues  of 
martyrs  in  their  annals,  they  need  not  envy 
Protestantism  anything.  It  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  point  out  similarly  independent  and 
local  causes  of  depression  in  other  countries; 
for  example,  in  Mexico,  the  expulsion  of  all 
the  Priests  and  Bishops  of  Spanish  origin, 
which  left  the  Church  in  a state  of  spiritual 
inanition,  when  it  became  a question  not  of 
VoL.  VIL— No.  11.  55 


educational  progress,  but  of  existence.  In 
earlier  times,  instances  of  this  are  afforded  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  and  of  Wales. 

But  these  varying  and  local  circumstances, 
whicli  of  course  it  would  require  much  re- 
search fully  to  investigate,  ail  arise  from  the 
ancient,  unceasing  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  to  resist  authority,  and  to  hate  control. 
The  course  of  history  has  latterly  been  to  give 
this  tendency  an  unprecedented  developement, 
which  it  has  e.xhibited  in  a highly  systematic 
and  subtle  warlare  against  the  Church.  In 
almost  every  European  country,  even  those 
commonly  called  Catholic,  the  Church,  as  far 
as  possible,  has  been  put  into  chains,  and  whilst 
all  other  systems  have  been  allowed  the  fullest 
expansion,  hers  has  been  hampered,  constrain- 
ed, and  interfered  with.  Gradually,  by  infidel 
propagandism,  and  by  causes  intimately  con- 
nected with  their  political  progress,  th^  class 
which  of  all  others  is  peculiarly  studious  of 
intellectual  advauce  has  been  rent  from  the 
Church.  The  middle  classes  have  been  viti- 
ated with  scepticism  and  have  lent  to  it  all  the 
powers  of  their  position,  all  their  vitality  and 
energy,  whilst  the  very  highest,  averse  to  stir, 
and  the  lower  class,  unable  from  their  poverty 
and  want  of  leisure  to  make  any  consitlerabte 
intellectual  acquisitions,  have  throughout  Eu- 
rope generally  remained  faithful.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  “ getting  and  striving,” 
the  absorbing,  pushing  spirit  which  attends 
commercial  greatness,  such  as  that  of  the  mod- 
ern •*  middle  classes,”  may  indeed  be  highly 
favorable  to  the  sharpness  and  strength  of  the 
intellect,  but  it  is  anything  but  favorable  to 
humility,  to  purity,  and  to  holiness.  If  the 
course  of  history,  that  is  to  say,  the  instincts 
and  the  passions  of  mankind,  have  thrown  the 
means  of  education  very  much  in  the  hands  of 
a class  adverse  to  the  Church,  that  is  no  argu- 
ment against  the  Church,  unless  it  were  shown 
( w hich  vve  suppose  no  candid  person  will  think 
of  maintaining)  that  Protestantism  or  Panthe- 
ism has  produced,  or  can  produce,  anything 
like  that  awful  yet  loving  ideal  of  goodness 
which  shines  forth  among  the  Saints  and  he- 
roes of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  answer  to 
all  objectors  is  the  question,  “ In  what  does 
the  real  perfection  of  man  consist  ?” 

• Again  ; a consideration  of  the  nature  of  the 
case  shows  it  to  be  likely  that  Protestantism 
will  often  excel  Catholicism  in  mere  know- 
ledge, because  knowdedge  with  the  former  is 
an  end,  with  the  latter  only  a means.  The 
Catholic  would  cultivate  his  mind  because  it  is 
a gift  from  God,  which  he  ought  to  cultivate, 
but  he  would  not  sacrifice  all  things  to  the  in- 
tellect, any  more  than  he  would  think  of  imi- 
tating the  Greeks  of  old,  and  spend  half  his 
education  over  gymnastics.  When  we  read  of 
a Protestant  chemist,  like  Berzelius,  working 
at  his  art,  with  retort  and  crucible,  when  death 
was  visibly  and  momentarily  at  band;  or  of  a 
Protestant  politician,  like  the  late  Sir  William 
Follet,  eagerly  and  ardently  reading  the  news- 
apers  when  actually  on  his  dying  bed,  we  be- 
old  before  us  all  the  dilfereEca  that  exists 
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between  the  intellectual  status  of  Catholicity 
and  non-Catholicity.  The  one  succeeds,  yet 
less  than  the  other,  in  mere  science  and  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  because  it  prefers  delihe* 
rately  to  treat  them  as  secondaiy  objects  ; the 
other  makes  in  then  a startling  and  incredible 
progress,  because  it  limits  itself  to  them,  ignor- 
ing the  question  whether  or  no  there  is  per- 
haps something  else,  to  which  these  things 
ought  to  be  only  ancillary  and  instrumental. — 
Tablet, 

Italt. — The  Rivisia  IndipendenUt  of  Flo- 
rence, publishes  the  following  articles,  which, 
it  i.s  said,  form  the  basis  of  the  negotiations  for 
an  Italian  league : — 1.  A national  diet,  formed 
by  election,  will  sit  at  Rome,  ynder  the  presi- 
dence  of  the  pope.  2.  All  the  governments 
of  Italy  will  have  their  representatives  there. 

8.  Thb  diet  is  the  supreme  power,  which 
regulates  the  general  interests  of  the  nation, 
makes  peace  and  war,  sends  representatives 
to  foreign  powers,  and  concludes  treaties  of 
commerce.  4.  The  customs  league  shall  im- 
mediately be  established,  and  all  frontier  hin- 
drances be  removed;  a uniform  standard  of 
weights  and  measures  and  money  shall  be 
adopted.  5.  The  army  shall  be  regulated  by 
a common  system.  6.  Tithes  of  capacity 
shall  be  valid  throughout  the  national  terri- 
tory.— Ibid. 

Rome. — The  Epoca^  of  Rome,  of  the  16th, 
announces  that  the  Roman  ministry  have  re- 
signed en  mane,  M.  Rossi,  formerly  a peer, 
and  ambassador  of  France,  is  intrusted  with 
the  formation  of  a new  cabinet. 

Letters  from  Rome  of  the  17tb  inst.  an- 
nounce officially  the  composition  of  tlie  new 
ministry  as  follows : Cardinal  Soglio,  secretary 
of  state,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  council;  Count  Rossi,  minister  of 
the  interior,  and  ad  interim  of  finance ; Cardi- 
nal Vizzardelli,  minister  of  public  instruction ; 
the  Advocate  Cicognani,  minister  of  grace 
and  justice;  Professor  Montanari,  minister  of  | 
commerce ; the  Duke  de  Rignano,  minister  of 
public  works,  and  ad  interim  of  war;  Count 
Guarini,  minister  without  office ; M.  Righetti, 
substitute  for  the  minister  of  finance. — Ibid. 

Slate  of  Rome. — The  New  Miniitry.-^We 
translate  the  following  from  the  Roman  cor- 
respondent of  the  UniverSf  under  date  Sept. 
16:— 

(*  We  have  M.  Rossi  for  Minister ; this  will 
amuse  you  at  Paris,  but  wait  awhile,  and  don’t 
be  in  too  great  a hurry  to  judge.  Our  old  am- 
bassador is  charged  at  once  with  the  interior, 
with  the  finances,  and  with  the  police.  In 


each  of  these  departments  he  will  have  plenty 
to  do.  Mamiani  had  disorganized  everything 
and  squandered  everything.  People  said: 
*The  priests  know  nothing  of  affairs;  in 
finance  and  political  economy  especially  they 
are  incapable  ; here  come  the  philosophers, 
what  splendid  reforms  we  shall  have !’  Ma- 
miani has  come,  but  not  the  reforms.  Not  a 
single  abuse  has  disappeared,  and  abuses  more 
numerous  and  more  crying  have  been  intro- 
duced. To  give  you  an  idea  of  these  I shall 
state  some  facts. 

* **  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mamiani  was  to 
order  sixty  functionaries  to  retire  to  enjoy, 
without  doing  anything,  their  entire  salary  as 
a retreating  pension.  Sixty  relations  or  frie nds 
of  the  minister  were  called  to  replace  them, 
and  to  finger  an  equal  salary,  and  these  new 
functionaries  are  to  the  old  ones  pretty  much 
what  M.  Ledru  Rollin’s  commissaries  are  to 
your  old  administrators ; that  is  to  say,  their 
devotion  to  the  revolutionary  party  stood  them 
in  place  of  capacity  and  of  administrative  ex- 
perience. 

“Before  Mamianl’s  acce»  to  power,  the 
Gazetta  di  Roma,  far  from  costing  the  treasury 
anything,  brought  it  in  every  year  a good  1,000 
of  Roman  scudi,  which  the  privileged  editors 
paid  as  newspaper-tax,  and  had  a very  respect- 
able livelihood  when  that  was  paid.  Mamiani 
takes  away  the  privilege,  gets  hold  of  the  Ca- 
zetia,  places  his  creatures  in  it,  gives  in  the 
name  of  the  State  200  scudi  a month  to  the 
editors,  80  to  the  ghrant,  30  to  the  corrector, 
25  to  a clerk,  and  the  same  to  a distributor,  so 
that  the  Gazetta  costs  the  Treasury  4,000  or 
6,000  Roman  scudi  (26,000  or  26,000  francs), 
without  reckoning  the  expenses  of  printing, 
paper,  posting,  &c.,  all  which  formerly  were 
paid  for  by  the  editors. 

“ These  are  details,  but  I could  produce  a 
crowd  of  similar  facts  which,  joined  to  the 
silly  expenditure  incurred  by  the  sad  expedi- 
tion of  Vicenza,  have  completed  the  ruin  of  the 
finances  of  the  Pontifical  State.  It  was  said 
that  during  the  reign  of  Mamiani  the  spolia- 
tion was  systematic,  and  pursued  with  a secret 
object.  Thi.s  object  was  no  other  than  the  sale 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  property,  and  I much 
fear  that  that  has  been  attained. 

“ You  know  that,  to  assist  the  State,  several 
religious  bodies  offered,  with  a generosity  of 
which  our  anarchists  make  no  account,  to  en- 
gage a portion  of  their  property.  The  Pope 
authorised  this  patriotic  act,  and  the  ministiy 
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were  enabled  to  issue  treasury  bonds,  the 
payment  of  which  was  guaranteed  on  the  credit 
of  this  immovable  property.  Meantime,  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  arranged  that  an  entry  in 
the  great  book,  of  equal  value  to  that  of  the 
property  thus  engaged,  should  guarantee  the 
proprietors,  in  case  the  sale  should  become 
necessary.  Now,  behold  the  result.  The  bank 
bills,  which  up  to  this  time  had  a forced  circu- 
lation, ceased  on  Sept.  10.  The  treasury 
bonds,  guaranteed  on  the  credit  of  the  Church 
property,  replace  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
silver  has  entirely  disappeared ; in  a little  time 
everybody  will  have  these  treasury  bonds  in 
their  hands.  On  January  1st  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  them,  which  cannot  be  done  ex- 
cept by  selling — who  can  tell  at  what  price  ? — 
the  property  of  the  Luoghi  Pti,  by  which  these 
bonds  are  guaranteed.  They  will  find  them- 
selves drawn  on  to  this  without  hesitation,  or 
at  least  it  seems  that  there  is  no  hesitation  on 
the  subject. 

««1  know  well  that  as  a question  of  right 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  upon  this ; and  that 
the  sale,  if  it  proves  to  be  unavoidable,  as  I 
fear,  cannot  in  any  way  be  assimilated  to  the 
sacrilegious  confiscations  of  which  other  coun- 
tries have  given  us  the  example.  It  was  en- 
tirely of  their  own  accord  that  the  lawful  pro- 
prietors engaged  their  property,  and  the  Chief 
of  the  Church  authorised  them  in  doing  so. 
Moreover,  they  will  have  the  entries  on  the 
books  of  the  State  to  clear  the  loss,  and  the 
day  may  come  when  the  State  will  be  in  a 
condition  to  reimburse  them.  All  has  been 
done,  I repeat,  legitimately  and  regularly. 
However,  the  mere  fact  of  the  sale  would  be 
very  mournful.  The  resources  of  the  Church 
would  be  diminished  ; it  would  be  for  cultiva- 
tion and  for  the  poor  a loss  that  would  long  be 
felt;  besides  which  the  multitude  would  only 
look  at  ttie  fact;  they  would  take  it  as  an 
ascertained  fact  that  Church  property  is  no 
longer  inviolable.  Lastly,  it  would  be  a pre- 
cedent for  the  future,  and  might  sooner  or  later 
be  the  means  to  bringing  on  the  most  disas- 
trous results. 

**  To  turn  to  another  subject.  They  have 
succeeded  in  getting  together  a few  hundreds 
of  volunteers,  to  whom  they  give  two  paoli  a 
day.  Behold  all  that  our  patriots  could  do  for 
the  defence  of  Italy.  So  far,  these  volunteers 
have  been  in  no  hurry  to  set  out  for  Venice; 
they  had  suffered  too  much  in  the  campaign  of 
Vicenza ; besides,  it  was  necessary  to  hinder 


the  Jesuits  from  re-entering  Rome,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  they  stay  here. 

*<The  celebrated  Abbate  Rosmini-Serbati 
has  been  at  Rome  for  some  time ; be  has  bad 
several  audiences  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 
Everybody  knows  that  be  is  charged  with  a 
mission  for  the  King  of  Sardinia,  but  no  body 
knows  its  nature  and  object.  One  meets  him, 
always  the  same,  and  walking,  dressed  in  his 
modest  priestly  attire.  His  piety  does  not  at- 
tract to  him  the  sympathies  of  our  revolution- 
aries, and  in  spite  of  his  merit  as  a philoso- 
pher and  a writer,  in  spite  of  his  patriotism, 
be  has  not  received  the  shadow  of  the  noisy 
fetes  and  ovations  of  which  Gioberti  was  the 
object. 

“ You  read  our  Catholic  journals,  and  will 
have  observed  with  what  prudence,  firmness, 
information  and  talent,  is  ^ited  the  Conslilu~ 
zionale  Romano,  The  principal  editor,  who  is 
a Frenchman,  has  already  received  several 
anonymous  letters  which  threaten  him  with 
poison ; his  friends  fear  be  will  end  by  being 
assassinated,  as  has  already  been  the  learned 
and  able  Abbate  Ximenes,  editor  of  the  Xa- 
haro,  O God  ! where  are  we,  when  one  has 
reason  to  rejoice  at  having  Catholic  journals 
in  Rome,  and  when,  in  the  capital  of  the  Chris- 
tian world,  one  cannot  write  in  defence  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Church  and  of  religion  without 
risking  one’s  life. 

The  famous  Father  Gavazzi  has  been  dis- 
missed from  the  Order  of  the  Bamabites,  to 
which  he  belonged;  which  does  not  prevent 
him  from  wearing  the  habit,  and  from  continu- 
ing his  demagogical  preachings  in  the  public 
places  of  Bologna.  Orders  have  been  given 
to  have  him  arrested ; but  the  state  of  public 
feeling  in  Bologna  would  not  allow  of  these 
orders  being  executed.  That  town  is  now 
tranquil;  thanks  to  the  arrival  of  Cardinal 
Amat,  and  also  in  some  measure  to  the  assas- 
sination of  a carabineer.  The  wretches,  who 
after  the  retreat  of  the  Austrians,  the  authori- 
ties had  been  unable  to  disarm,  and  who  car- 
ried all  before  them  at  Bologna,  had  already 
immolated  a score  of  victims,  when  one  of 
them  took  into  his  head  to  kill  a carabineer  by 
a pistol-shot.  All  the  body  of  carabineers  took 
arms,  and  united  with  the  troops  of  the  line 
and  the  civic  guard,  they  soon  got  the  better 
of  these  bands  of  assassins.  The  most  fright- 
ful murder  which  had  been  committed,  was 
that  of  a certain  Bianchi.  This  unhappy  man 
was  dying  in  bis  bed,  and  bad  just  received 
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•Ktieme  unetion,  when  tbej  cut  hit  throit,  in 
spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  cttrt  and  of  the 
relations  assembled  to  assist  at  bis  last  mo- 
menu.**— 

Frajvce^ — Paris. — ^The  following  is  from 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times : — “ The 
most  perfect  calm  prevails  in  Paris,  undisturbed 
by  the  resumption  to  a certain  extent  of  the 
noisy  habits  of  the  hawkers  and  venders  of 
articles  in  the  streets,  which  had  ceased  during 
the  first  two  months  of  the  state  of  siege. 
Business  has  revived,  and  the  letters  from  the 
out-ports  (Havre  in  particular),  and  from 
some  of  the  manufacturing  towns,  concur  in 
representing  that  activity  is  once  more  observ- 
able in  the  warehouses  and  factories.  The 
Parisian  Communists  and  Socialists,  with  a 
prudence  which  other  parties  would  do  well 
to  imitate,  have  for  the  moment  retired  from 
the  scene,  professing  themselves  content  with 
their  late  constitutional  victory — the  election 
of  M.  Raspail.  The  streets  and  Champs  Ely- 
s^es  are  again  crowded  with  soldiers^unnan/, 
and  a little  more  of  ioiUile  is  perceptible 
among  the  promenaders  to  be  met  on  the 
Boulevards.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said,  and  truly  said,  of  the  paucity  of 
Republicans  existing  in  France  at  the  period 
of  the  Revolution,  ‘ the  Republic  * would 
appear  to  be  making  progress  in  the  pro- 
vinces. M.  Laissac,  the  Republican  candi- 
date, has  been  elected  representative  for  the 
department  of  the  Herault,  in  opposition  to 
the  Abb4  Genoude,  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Gazette  de  France.  This  peaceful  victory 
of  ‘ the  Republic’  is,  however,  sadly  qualified 
by  the  progress  of  Socialism  and  Communism 
elsewhere.  The  French  Government  has 
received  a telegraphic  despatch  announcing 
that  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier  has  been 
dclivertni  of  a daughter.” 

On  Wednesday,  after  a very  interesting 
debate,  in  which  the  advocates  of  the  two 
systems,  MM.  Lamartine  and  Odillon  fiarrot, 
both  distinguished  themselves  to  an  eminent 
degree,  the  National  Assembly,  by  a majority 
of  fi30  votes  to  289,  came  to  a resolution  that 
there  should  be  only  one  chamber.  M.  de 
Lamartine’s  arguments  were  chiefly  founded 
on  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Republic.  M. 
Odillon  Barrot  pow'erfully  answered  this  by 
pointing  out  that  a single  chamber  was  in 
fact  a permanent  convention,  and  the  con- 
Tcntioo  itself  was  never  considered  anything 
but  a power  of  exception  and  passage.  It 


sever  had  the  pietensiom  to  be  considered  a 
regular  coostitntioDal  or  definitive  power. 
Next  day  was  considered  an  amendment  of 
M.  de  St.  Hilaire,  to  the  eflli^t  that  the  single 
chamber  should  be  only  provisional,  leaving 
the  question  open  to  a future  time.  This  was 
rejected,  and  article  twenty  adopted  by  a large 
majority. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  whole  of  the 
clubs  into  which  the  National  Assembly  is 
divided,  held  meetings  to  consider  what  course 
they  were  to  follow  with  respect  to  the  Article 
of  the  Constitution  which  fixes  the  mode  of 
electing  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and 
the  debate  upon  which  was  to  commence  oo 
Friday. 

The  club  of  the  Rue  de  Poitiers,  after  hear* 
ing  speeches  from  MM.  Thiers,  Laroche- 
jaquelin,  Fontane,  Laussat, and  sevenl  others, 
decided  almost  unanimously  that  it  would  vote 
for  the  election  of  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public by  universal  suffrage,  as  is  laid  down 
in  the  draft  of  the  Constitution  drawn  np  by 
the  committee.  It  decides  also  that  it  would 
vote  for  the  rejection  of  all  amendments  which 
are  to  be  presented  for  the  purpose  of  exclud- 
ing the  members  of  families  which  have 
reigned  in  France,  as  well  as  tbe  amendment 
of  M.  Saute^Ta,  which  lays  down,  that  every 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic 
should  have  resided  for  tbe  last  five  years, 
without  interruption,  in  France,  and  should 
have  never  lost  his  quality  as  a Frenchman ; 
an  amendment  brought  forward  expressly  and 
avowedly  in  order  to  exclude  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  Tbe  meeting  of  tbe  Palais  National 
(which  is  composed  of  the  out-and-out  fol- 
lowers of  General  Cavaignac)  decided,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  would  vote  for  tbe  election  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic  by  the  National 
Assembly,  in  order  that  the  choice  might  fall 
upon  (general  Cavaignac. — lb. 

The  Evenlt  of  the  Week. — The  roost  im- 
portant news  of  tbe  week  is  from  France, 
where,  as  usual,  crisis  succeeds  to  crisis.  Tbe 
principle  of  one  chamber  has  prevailed,  on  the 
reasonable  ground  that  there  Is  nothing  in 
France  to  give  tbe  materials  for  an  upper 
chamber.  It  would  represent  nothing;  neither 
permanent  wealth,  nor  blood,  nor  rank,  nor 
idea.  Tbe  need  for  it  is  great,  as  a new  em- 
bodiment of  stability,  and  a check  on  the  fury 
of  democracy;  but  how  can  that  be  embodied 
which  has  no  existence,  and  how  could  any 
such  institutioD,  the  creation  of  the  brain 
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politicians,  a mere  paper  scheme,  resist  for  a 
moment,  on  any  great  question,  the  assaults 
of  a power  that  has  overthrown  the  slow 
growth  of  a thousand  years,  the  monarchy  and 
noblesse  which  constituted  all  French  history 
np  to  1792  ? The  next  political  crisis  is  the 
settlement  of  the  mode  of  presidential  election. 
Is  it  to  be  by  universal  suffrage,  or  by  the  in- 
direct mode — by  vote  of  the  National  Assem- 
sembly  ? The  former,  as  unity  of  idea  is  so 
lavorite  a principle  of  the  constitution,  will 
probably  gain  the  day.  The  latter  mode  would 
only  tantalise  the  all-powerful  populace  by 
holding  one  important  function  a little  out  of 
their  reach.  Such  mechanical  safeguards  are 
of  very  little  use.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  “ safeguard  **  except  military  des- 
potism will  really  answer  for  years  to  come. 
There  are  no  consecrated  political  principles, 
no  ideas  of  stability,  not  to  be  assailed,  which 
have  any  hold  of  the  French  mind.  Whatever 
such  they  have  are  merely  contrivances,  de- 
vised by  their  speculative  men,  and  necessa- 
rily destitute  of  the  sanction  of  popular  reve- 
rence or  fear. 

Stormy  scenes  are  enacting,  which  remind 
us  at  once  of  the  days  of  the  convention,  and 
of  the  last  troubles  of  Louis  Philippe’s  regime. 
The  Socialists  have  taken  to  holding  banquets 
which  embarrass  the  revolutionary  ministry, 
much  as  the  reform  dinners  embarrassed  Gui- 
zot and  his  king,  and  have  caused  debates  of 
the  utmost  fury  in  the  assembly,  almost  termi- 
nating in  blows. — Tablet. 

£nolano. — London. — The  Bishop  of  NaU 
ckez. — Bishop  Chanche,  of  Natchez,  arrived  in 
London  on  Wednesday  of  last  week.  On  Sun- 
day the  Bishop  said  Mass  at  Norwood,  and 
gave  an  instruction  to  the  little  congregation 
assembled  by  the  zeal  of  the  Rev.  M.  Quib- 
lier,  formerly  of  Canada.  We  understand  that 
whilst  in  Rome  the  Bishop  received  from  His 
Holiness  Pius  IX,  as  a mark  of  bis  kindness 
and  his  esteem,  besides  an  elegant  gold  cha- 
lice, a grand  altar  for  his  new  cathedral.  The 
altar  is  made  of  the  splendid  alabaster  sent  by 
the  Dey  of  Egypt  to  the  late  Gregory  XVI, 
for  the  altar  of  the  magnificent  new  basilic  of 
St.  Paul.  Prince  Alexander  Torlonia  also 
made  the  Bishop  a present  of  a bell,  weighing 
three  thousand  pounds.  This  is  another  of 
the  numerous  deeds  of  religious  munificence 
of  this  noble  Roman  Prince.  The  Bishop  left 
London  for  Cossey  Hall  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing.— Ibid. 


Ireland. — State  Trials.— The  trial  of  Mr. 
Smith  O’Brien,  M.P.,  for  high  treason,  was 
opened  on  Thursday  morning. 

The  Judges  took  their  seats  at  eleven 
o’clock,  and  within  a few  minutes  every  part 
of  the  court  was  filled.  The  Countess  of 
Donougbmore,  sat  in  the  sheriffs’  box  near 
the  Judges  ; Lady  Osborne  and  several  other 
ladies  were  in  the  sheriffs’  gallery,  but  neither 
Lady  O’Brien  nor  Mrs.  O’Brien  were  present. 

Sir  Lucius  O’Brien  and  the  Rev.  Edward 
O’Brien,  brothers  of  the  prisoner,  Lord  Ha- 
warden,  and  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  and  also 
Mr.  Serjeat  Shee,  of  the  English  bar,  were 
in  the  body  of  the  court.  General  M’Donatd 
was  in  the  sheriffs’  gallery. 

The  attorney-general,  the  solicitor-general, 
Mr.  Scott,  Q.  C.,  Mr.  Sausse,  and  Mr.  Lynch, 
were  the  counsel  for  the  Crown ; Mr.  White- 
side,  Q.  C.,  and  Mr.  Francis  Fitzgerald  ap- 
peared for  the  prisoner. 

Before  Mr.  O’Brien  w’as  called  upon  to 
plead,  the  prisoners  Tyne,  Orchard,  and 
O’Donnell  were  brought  up,  and  Mr.  O’Cal- 
laghan  was  assigned  as  counsel  for  each  of 
them.  Upon  their  retiring,  Mr.  O’Brien  came 
to  the  front  of  the  dock,  and  stood  for  some 
minutes  leaning  against  the  rail.  He  was 
then  accommodated  with  a seat.  He  was 
perfectly  composed,  and  nodded  familiarly  to 
Dr.  Gray,  who  sat  near  the  dock. 

The  clerk  of  the  crown  was  about  to  indict 
biro  in  the  usual  terms,  when 

Mr.  Whiteside,  Q.  C.,  rose.  The  applica- 
tion he  had  to  make  was  that  the  prisoner 
should  not  be  called  on  to  plead,  and  that  his 
trial  should  be  postponed  until  such  time  as 
the  Court  might  deem  right  and  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  prepare  his  defence  in  a com- 
plete and  satisfactory  manner.  The  question 
to  be  discussed  was,  whether  Mr.  O’Brien 
was  entitled,  under  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
now  applied  to  Ireland  in  cases  of  high  treason, 
to  a copy  of  the  jnrors’  panel,  and  a list  of  the 
witnesses  to  be  examined  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown.  It  was  very  extraordinary  that  living, 
as  they  (the  people  of  Ireland)  were  said  to 
live,  under  laws  equal  and  similar  to  those  of 
England,  a prisoner  tried  in  this  country  should 
be  denied  the  advantage  of  a privilege  which 
every  Englishman  enjoyed,  and  which  went 
to  the  very  root  of  the  offence.  In  England 
parties  tried  for  high  treason  were  allowed  to 
have  a copy  of  the  panel,  and  a list  of  tho 
Crown  witnesses  ten  clear  days  before  the 
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day  appointed  for  the  trial  to  take  place ; and 
it  was  for  the  court  to  decide  whether  Mr.  S. 
O’Brien  should  not  enjoy  the  same  advantages 
(being  tried  in  Ireland)  which  he  would 
obtain  as  a matter  of  right  had  he  been  tried 
in  England.  The  learned  counsel  drew  atten- 
tion to  several  Acts  of  Parliament — especially 
that  of  57  Geo.  III. 

The  attorney-general  said,  the  only  ques- 
tion was,  whether  there  was  a statute  in  force 
in  Ireland  entitling  a prisoner  to  a list  of  wit- 
nesses or  a jury  panel  ? The  present  indict- 
ment was  altogether  framed  under  the  statute 
of  Edward.  The  section  of  George  III 
merely  applied  to  a new  treason,  and  not  to 
the  old  class  of  treasons  under  the  statute  of 
Edward.  As  the  present  prosecution  was 
under  that  statute,  he  contended  that  the 
application  should  not  be  granted. 

The  solicitor* general  having  addressed  the 
court  on  the  point, 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  replied  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner.  It  could  not  be  contended  that  Ire- 
land was  directly  excepted  from  the  67th 
Geo.  Ill;  it  therefore  devolved  upon  the 
attorney-general  to  prove  an  exclusion  of  the 
country  by  implication ; and  he  contended 
that  the  1 1th  of  Victoria  plainly  extended  to 
Ireland  the  privilege  required. 

The  clerk  of  the  Crow'n  then  indicted  the 
prisoner  in  the  usual  terms,  and  called  upon 
him  to  plead.  Mr.  O’Brien  was  about  to  do 
so,  when 

Mr.  Whiteside  again  rose  and  put  in  a plea 
of  abatement.  The  plea  set  forth  the  mate- 
rials of  the  arguments  already  advanced  by 
Mr.  Whiteside  on  the  subject  of  the  jury 
panel,  &c.  It  stated  that  by  the  statute  of 
enactment,  he  (Mr.  O’Brien)  was  entitled  to 
receive  a copy  of  the  indictment  ten  days 
before  the  day  of  trial — that  the  bill  under 
which  he  was  indicted  having  been  found  on 
Thursday,  the  2 1st  of  September  (seven  days 
only  before  the  period  of  trial),  he  not  having 
received  his  copy  of  the  indictment  until  that 
day  week,  he  submitted  that  his  trial  should 
not  proceed  until  the  full  period  of  ten  days 
had  elapsed  from  the  delivery  of  the  indict- 
ment. 

The  chief  justice  stated  that  the  court  would 
not  receive  the  plea. 

Mr.  Whiteside  considered  that  every  rea- 
sonable plea  for  a prisoner  who  was  put  upon 
trial  for  his  life  ought  to  be  received  by  the 
court.  He  never  heard  of  a court  of  justice 


having  in  any  instance  refused  such  an  appli- 
cation, and  it  was  not,  he  respectfully  con- 
tended, for  the  court  to  decide  that  a certain 
plea,  d priori,  before  it  had  been  fully  argued, 
could  not  be  received. 

A discussion  then  took  place  between  the 
counsel  for  the  crown  and  counsel  lor  the 
prisoner  upon  the  right  claimed  for  the 
prisoner  by  his  counsel ; at  the  conclusion  of 
which,  their  lordships  having  conferred  upon 
the  matter,  the  chief  justice  stated  that  the 
court  had  decided  on  receiving  the  plea,  leav- 
ing it  open  to  the  attorney-general  to  demur 
to  it  or  not,  as  he  should  think  pro|>er.  The 
attorney-general  then  demurred  to  the  plea; 
and  the  court  refusing  to  allow  the  validity  of 
the  plea,  decided  that  the  prisoner  should  forth- 
with plead  to  the  indictment. 

Mr.  O’Brien  then  pleaded  not  guilty,  in  a 
clear  and  audible  voice. 

Mr.  Whiteside  then  asked,  as  a matter  of  fa- 
vor, that  Mr.  O’Brien’s  counsel  should  be  fur- 
nished with  a copy  of  the  jury  panel  for  a few 
hours  before  the  commencement  of  the  trial, 
in  order  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  looking  over  it.  To  justify  the  reasonable- 
ness of  his  request  the  learned  counsel  cited 
some  English  trials  for  high  treason  where  the 
prisoners  had  been  allowed  a copy  of  the  panel 
one  day  before  the  trial. 

The  attorney-general  opposed  the  applica- 
tion. 

The  chief  justice  observed  that  without  the 
attorney-general’s  consent,  the  court  could  not 
accede  to  the  application. 

The  clerk  of  the  crown  then  called  over  tba 
jury  panel.  The  jurors  upon  it  were,  for  the 
most  part,  persons  of  property.  The  attend- 
ance was  numerous — 201  jurors  having  an- 
swered to  their  names  out  of  a panel  of  288. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  put  in  a challenge  to  the  jury 
1 array  on  the  ground  that  it  bad  not  been  con- 
structed according  to  the  act ; and,  second, 

, because  usually  the  panel  consisted  of  one- 
third  Catholics,  but  the  present  contained  not 
j more  than  one-eighteenth,  the  seventeen- 
eighteenths  being  Protestants.  After  some 
hours  delay,  occupied  by  counsel  in  replica-' 
tion  and  rejoinder,  two  of  the  grand  jury  were 
appointed  as  triers. 

Mr.  Whiteside  then  briefly  stated  the  ques- 
tions which  the  triers  had  been  appointed  to 
decide.  The  first  question  was  whether  the 
jurors’  book  had  been  made  for  the  current 
year,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  parliament.  The 
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second  was  whether  the  panel  had  been  fairly 
and  impartially  arrayed  between  the  Crown 
and  the  prisoner. 

After  examining  the  clerk  of  the  peace  and 
the  sub-sheriff,  the  judge  said,  the  question 
there  raised  was  whether  or  not  the  precept 
issued  before  the  October  sessions  was  issued 
pursuant  to  the  acts  in  that  case  ” made  and 
provided.  It  was  alleged  on  behalf  of  the  pri* 
soner,  that  the  precept  should  have  issued  after 
the  October  sessions,  and  not  at  an  antecedent 
period.  It  was  his  duty  to  tell  the  jury  that  it 
was  not  necessary  that  the  precept  should  have 
issued  after  the  October  sessions,  and  that  the 
act  of  parliament  did  not  contain  a syllable 
justifying  (he  construction  which  had  been  put 
upon  it.  The  objection  to  the  panel  was  there- 
fore untenable,  and  he  would  direct  the  jury  to 
find  against  the  challenge  upon  the  first  count. 
The  jury  found  accordingly. 

Mr.  Whiteside  then  addressed  the  jury  of 
triers  upon  the  second  question — namely, 
whether  the  panel  had  been  fairly  and  imparti- 
ally arrayed  between  the  crown  and  the  pri- 
soner. His  client,  Mr.  Smith  O’firien,  was 
then  on  his  life,  and,  to  speak  very  shortly  and 
simply  his  opinion  on  the  matter,  he  believed 
that  if  be  was  not  tried  by  a fairly  and  impar- 
tially selected  jury,  it  would  make  little  differ- 
ence whether  the  crown  tried  him  with  such 
a jury  or  took  him  out  of  court  and  shot  him 
through  the  head  upon  the  high  road.  In  this 
instance  no  less  than  100  Roman  Catholics  had 
been  struck  off  the  panel,  and  so  very  few  had 
been  retained  upon  it  that  Mr.  0*£rien’s  right 
of  challenge  was  little  better  than  a farce. 
Several  witnesses  were  then  examined  as  to 
the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics,  from  whose 
evidence  it  appeared  that  there  were  not  more 
than  17  or  18  Catholics  on  a panel  of  288 ; 
that  several  Roman  Catholics  who  had  usually 
served  as  jurors  had  been  excluded  from  the 
present  list,  whilst  not  one  Protestant  who  had 
usually  served  bad  been  omitted. 

Richard  Pennefather,  £sq.,  the  high  sheriff, 
and  Mr.  Goring,  the  sub-sheriff,  were  exami- 
ned, and  declared  on  their  oath  that  they  did 
not  leave  any  out  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gion. 

The  judge  then  addressed  the  jury  of  triers. 
He  commented  on  the  whole  of  the  evidence, 
and  in  doing  so  stated  his  opinion  that  there 
was  nothing  in  any  part  of  it  which  in  the 
slightest  respect  proved  that  corruption  or 
partiality  had  been  evinced  either  by  the  high 


sheriff  or  the  sub-sheriff  in  the  discharge  of 
their  several  duties,  in  relation  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  panel. 

The  jury  found  against  the  challenge  upon 
the  second  question  as  they  had  already  done 
upon  the  first. 

The  court  was  then  adjourned  to  ten  o’clock 
on  the  following  morning. — Tablet. 

Austria.— insurrccfion  ai  Vienna. — FligAi 
of  the  Emperor. — A frightful  insurrection  has 
taken  place  at  Vienna ; the  minister  of  war 
has  been  murdered;  the  emperor  has  again 
taken  to  flight,  and  his  capital,  arsenal  and 
all,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  insur- 
gents, whilst  his  imperial  power  is  at  pre- 
sent exercised  by  the  constituent  assembly. 
During  some  time  past,  the  democrats  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  propagating  among 
the  military  the  principle  of  fraternisation 
with  the  people.  Their  labors  were  not 
unsuccessful,  particularly  among  the  German 
grenadiers  in  garrison  at  Vienna,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  authorities  resolved  to  send 
two  battalions  of  that  corps  out  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  to  forward  them  with  an  escort  of 
cavalry  to  Moravia.  This  created  great  dis- 
content, and  early  in  the  morning  of  the  6th 
inst.  some  national  guards  and  members  of 
the  academic  legion,  went  to  the  northern 
railway  station,  and  broke  up  part  of  the 
line,  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  gren- 
adiers. The  officer  then  ordered  the  troops 
to  march  to  Sanseradorf,  intending  to  des- 
patch them  further  from  that  station.  The 
national  guards,  who  by  this  time  had  great- 
ly increased  in  numbers,  immediately  op- 
posed this  order  of  the  commanding  officer, 
and  stopped  the  passage  of  the  troops  by  erect- 
ing a barricade  on  the  Tabor  bridge.  The 
populace  took  possession  of  the  other  bridges, 
and  invited  the  grenadiers  to  place  themselves 
on  their  protection.  This  invitation  was  accept- 
ed, and  the  escort  of  cavalry  retired.  Before 
ten  o’clock,  an  imposing  body  of  troops  (princi- 
pally from  Gallicia  and  Bohemia),  plentifully 
provided  with  artillery,  drew  up  near  the  rail- 
way station.  On  the  other  band,  the  aca- 
demic legion,  en  nuusey  and  numbers  of  na- 
tional guards  came  to  the  aid  of  the  gren- 
adiers, now  in  a state  of  open  revolt.  About 
half- past  ten  a small  number  of  working  men 
got  possession  of  four  guns,  and  dre^y  them 
up  in  Ront  of  the  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
railway.  Firing  then  commenced  on  both 
sides,  and  continued  for  some  time,  until 
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General  Bredy,  who  commanded  the  inpe* 
rial  troops,  was  shot  from  his  horse.  Uis 
men  them  fled,  and  the  victors  entered  the 
city,  and  took  possession  of  all  the  gales  ex- 
cept the  Burgbton.  A popular  council  of  war 
and  a central  committee  were  hastily  formed 
and  measures  were  taken  for  preventing 
the  arrival  of  fresh'  troops.  Two  of  the  cap- 
tured guns  were  planted  in  the  square  of 
the  university,  and  the  bastion  defended  by 
the  artillery  of  the  national  guard.  Shortly 
after  noon  national  guards  arrived  from  Wied- 
nitz  and  other  adjacent  places,  and  were  wel- 
comed by  the  people. 

Shortly  after  three  P.  M.,  three  companies 
of  pioneers  entered  the  capital  through  the 
Burgh  ton,  and  were  driven  back,  after  a 
sharp  contest.  Barricades  were  erected  in 
the  leading  thoroughfares.  Towards  half-past 
five  the  soldiers  who  were  defending  the  office 
of  the  minister  of  war  were  either  killed  or 
driven  away.  The  assailants  rushed  into  the 
house,  and  having  discovered  Count  Latour 
(the  minister  of  war)  in  his  hiding  place,  they 
despatched  him,  suspended  his  body  from  a 
lamp  post  in  the  garden,  and  exposed  it  to  all 
kinds  of.  indignities.  All  the  papers  of  the 
count  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  populace. 
The  papers  were  conveyed  to  the  university, 
the  head-quarters  of  the  insurgents.  Since 
three  o’clock  the  democratical  portion  of  the 


constituent  assembly  had  been  assembled; 
several  of  the  leading  members,  of  the  minis- 
terial side  had  already  taken  their  departure  for 
Prague.  Smolka  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
the  diet  then  declared  itself  en  permanenct  and 
formed  a committee  of  safety  with  execntivo 
power. 

By  this  time  the  military  had  been  driven 
aw'ay  from  all  points  except  the  arsenal,  which 
was  held  by  a strong  force.  Towards  half- past 
six  the  attack  on  that  edifice  was  commenced  by 
the  national  guards  and  the  armed  workmen, 
with  the  aid  of  the  artillery  on  the  bastions. 
The  contest  raged  without  intermission  during 
the  entire  night.  At  seven  next  morning  the 
arsenal  was  surrendered  to  the  people,  who  en- 
tered the  building  and  helped  themselves  to  ail 
kinds  of  weapons,  of  which  there  was  a plen- 
tiful supply. 

During  the  night  the  diet  issued  four  pro- 
clamations, declaring  their  intention  of  apply, 
ing  to  the  monarch  to  replace  the  present  Min- 
istry by  a popular  one,  to  recall  his  manifesto 
relating  to  the  appointment  of  Baron  Jellachich 
as  comnussioner  for  Hungary,  and  to  com- 
mence a general  amnesty. 

The  equivocal  way  in  which  the  emperor 
answered  that  part  of  the  demand  of  the  diet 
which  related  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  mani- 
festo, and  the  proclaiming  of  an  amnesty,  in- 
creased the  discontent 
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Hewei^t  Pictorial  Edition  of  Vie  Catholic  New  j 
Testament.  New  York : part  1,  pp.  82. 

This  undertaking  is  conducted  under  the  j 
editorial  supervision  of  the  Rt.  Rev,  Bishop  , 
Hughes,  which  is  a guaranty  that  the  work 
will  be  accurately  published.  It  is  embellished  } 
with  numerous  illustrations,  which  will  no  ! 
doubt  obtain  for  it  a wide  circulation.  It  is  j 
the  first  illustrated  edition  of  the  Catholic  | 
Testament  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  trust  that  the  publisher  will  be 
compensated  for  the  expensive  efforts  which 
he  has  made  in  this  useful  enterprize. 

Shandy  McGuire.  New  York:  E.  Dunigan 
Sc  Bro.  Part  2. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Dunigan 


NOTICES. 

the  second  and  concluding  part  of  this  very 
interesting  and  able  woric. 

Ellen  Middleton.  By  Lady  Georgiana  Ful- 
lerton. New  York:  D.  Appleton  & Co. 
Philadelphia:  George  S.  Appleton.  Pp. 
828. 

The  story  which  bears  this  title  was  written 
whilst  the  authoress  was  a member  of  the  An- 
glican communion,  as  the  Puseyite  tone  of  it 
plainly  indicates.  Independently  of  this,  how- 
ever beautifully  she  may  write  the  English  lan- 
guage, this  does  not  suflice  to  impart  a cha- 
racter of  usefulness  to  a book,  which  is  filled 
with  romantic  and  exaggerated  views  of  life. 
Such  books  as  these  do  not  suit  the  present 
age. 
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TUCKERMAN’S  ITALIAN  SKETCH  BOOK. 

Tkt  Italian  Sketch  Book.  By  Henry  T.  Tnckermui,  nnthor  of  **Thoughtf  on  the  Poeti,”  ke. 
Third  edition.  New  York:  J.  C.  Riker.  12mo.— pp.  424. 


HE  race  of  tourists  I 
has  become  so  nu> 
merous  at  the  present 
day,  and  their  “ first 
impressions”  have  so 
often  turned  out  to  be 
the  result  of  the  most 
superficial  observa- 
tion or  the  repetition 
of  vulgar  prejudices, 
that  their  productions 
are  regarded  by  the 
more  intellectual  and 
better  part  of  man- 
kind, rather  as  spe- 
culative enterprizes 
than  sources  of  re- 
liable information. — 
They  may  serve  very  well  to  fill  the  poc- 
kets of  authors  and  booksellers,  by  pander- 
ing to  the  morbid  thirst  of  novelty,  which 
prevails  so  extensively  in  our  age;  but 
they  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  stock  of 
useful  literature.  Even  the  truthful  and 
interesting  pictures  which  they  sometimes 
present  of  scenery,  ruins,  and  other  curi- 
osities, lose  their  attraction  by  being  asso- 
V0L.VII.— No.  12.  56 


I ciated  with  presumptuous  and  ignorant 
reflections  of  the  writer  on  the  religious 
and  political  customs  of  the  countries  he 
has  visited.  Mr.  Tuckerman  himself,  in 
his  Sketch  Book,”  has  not  failed  to  re- 
mark upon  the  oficnsive  boldness  of  such 
writers,  and  to  observe  with  equal  just- 
ness and  point,  that  American  authors 
ought  to  have  learned  something  in  this 
respect  from  the  example  of  English  tour- 
ists in  the  United  States.  He  says : 

To  our  minds,  there  is  nothing  more 
surprising  in  recent  literature,  than  the 
assurance  with  which  writers  of  travels 
undertake  to  pronounce  upon  national 
character  and  destiny.  In  science,  finance 
and  trade,  a man  is  soon  convicted  of  pre- 
sumption, who  discusses  questions  about 
which  he  has  little  or  no  authentic  ground 
of  judgment:  but  any  tyro  in  letters  or 
life,  who  visits  a foreign  land  for  a few 
months,  is  deemed  a competent  authority 
in  relation  to  those  subtle  and  comprehen- 
sive inquiries,  upon  which  even  an  intelli- 

fent  native  would  enter  with  diffidence.” 
407. 

We  are  eonfidenrthat  no  man  of  sense 
will  call  in  question  the  justness  of  these 
observations  of  Mr.  Tuckerman : but  it 
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will  not  be  so  easily  admitted  that  he  has 
adhered  to  his  own  principles.  The  for- 
mer editions  of  bis  bookj  though  marred 
by  a sprinkling  of  ignorance  and  preju> 
dice,  in  reference  to  Catholic  persons  and 
things,  were  more  free  from  it  than  are 
generally  the  productions  of  Protestant 
pens.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  of  Franciscans 
looking  miserable  in  their  ignorant  de- 
jection,^* of  a Capuchin  belonging  to  a 
brotherhood  noted  for  their  ignorance,** 
&c.;  yet,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  more  than  Egyptian  darkness  which 
a Protestant  education  gathers  round  the 
mind,  in  regard  to  every  thing  appertain- 
ing to  the  Catholic  church,  we  can  over- 
look the  above  quoted  expressions  of  the 
writer,  however  at  variance  with  his  own 
personal  experience  in  Italy.  Mr.  Tuc- 
kerman  met  the  Capuchin  at  Pka,  and 
wondered  at  the  general  knowledge  which 
he  displayed.  He  also  visited  a convent 
near  Venice,  which  he  calls  *^one  of 
the  seemingly  most  admirable  institu- 
tions extant.  Its  objects  are  primarily 
the  instruction  Armenian  youth,  the 
general  dissemination  (f  knowledge,  and  the 
cultivation  of  literature  in  connection  with 
theology.”  In  this  convent  be  saw  Padre 
Pascal,  who,  he  says,  ‘^raay  be  justly 
called  an  apostle  leaming,^^  The  con- 
vent had  a beautiful  library  with  books  in 
all  languages.  (P.  316.)  Such  is  the  con- 
sistency displayed  in  the  first  edition  of 
Mr.  Tuckerman*s  work. 

But  the  third  revised  edition  of  the  Sketch 
Book  contains  some  further  and  very 
strange  propositions,  which  the  writer  has 
put  forth  in  alluding  to  the  actual  phases 
of  political  affairs  in  Italy,  and  which 
prove  as  clearly  as  the  noon-day  sun  that 
Mr.  Tuckerman  has  been  guilty  of  all  the 
“ assurance  ” and  presumption  **  which 
he  so  loudly  condemns  in  bis  brother 
tourists. 

Heretofore,**  he  says,  ‘^the  great  bar- 
rier to  all  political  reform  has  existed  in 
the  obstinate  adherence  of  Rome  to  her 
system  of  intolerance  and  brute  force. 
Catholicism,  as  a political  institution,  is 
inimical  to  human  progress  and  freedom. 


and  has  presented  the  chief  barrier  to  the 
emancipation  of  modem  Italy.  Perhaps 
the  most  striking  historical  evidence  that 
may  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  posi- 
tion, is  a comparison  between  England 
and  Spain  since  the  reformation.  At  one 
period  rivals  on  the  sea,  and  in  national 
prosperity ; and  now,  the  one  a decrepit, 
and  the  other  a world- embracing  power. 
Among  the  many  contingencies  which  the 
imaginative  Itatians  have  suggested,  no  one 
ever  dreamed  of  a liberal  pope,”  &€.  P.  13. 

If  the  sentiments  here  pot  forth  by  the 
writer  were  his  theories  on  some  abstruse 
questions  which  might  admit  of  conflict- 
ing and  even  contradictory  opinioDS,  he 
would  be  perfectly  excusable  in  his  state- 
ments, although  he  is  not  a tyro  in  life,** 
nor  perhaps  in  letters.  But  to  speak  of 
Rome*8  adherence  to  ‘'brute  force,**  of 
Catholicism  as  the  enemy  of  human  pro- 
gress and  freedom,  and  of  England  as  an 
evidence  of  this  latter  proposition,  is  a 
manufacturing  of  history  which  is  alto- 
gether inadmissible  either  among  educated 
men  or  the  lovers  of  truth.  A writer  u 
allowed  to  quote  facts,  but  he  cannot,  wiUk 
any  regard  for  his  own  lepmatioii,  coin 
history.  Mr.  T.,  however,  has  solfored 
himself  to  be  betrayed  into  the  language 
of  fiction  where  be  has  not  taken  the  croo- 
ble  to  give  his  assertions  a very  definite 
meaning,  and  into  that  of  pnjodioe  where 
we  catch  the  idea  he  intends  to  oonvey. 
Does  he  mean  to  include  in  die  woid  hsm- 
tofore,  the  period  of  eleven  hundred  years, 
during  which  the  Roman  ponliils  lisnre 
been  possessed  of  temporal  soreiejgiuy  1 
Does  he  mean  to  say  that  during  all  this 
time  politic^  reforms  were  impeded  by 
the  brute  force  of  the  papal  government? 
We  will  not  insult  the  intellectual  Iramtag 
of  Mr.  T.  by  supposing  that  he  could  have 
designed  to  express  such  an  opinion,  so 
totally  unfounded  in  history.  He  must 
know,  as  well  as  ourselves,  that  the  tem- 
poral dominion  of  the  popes  originnted  in 
the  confidence  which  the  people  reposed 
in  them,  and  that  it  has  ever  been,  even 
according  to  the  admission  of  Gibbon 
himself,  paternal  and  protective  in  its 
character. 
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Mr.  T.  has  |iiobably  alluded  to  the  ad^ 
ministratioa  of  Gregory  XVI;  and  if  to, 
he  should  have  specified  the  case,  pre- 
aeotiog  as  it  does  a combinaiioa  of  cir- 
cumstances which,  if  candidly  considered, 
cannot  fail  to  acquit  him  of  any  charges 
at  variance  with  the  character  of  a mild 
and  paternal  prince.  He  ascended  the 
throne  at  a time  when  the  revolutionary 
spirit  was  fermenting  among  the  Eu- 
ropean nations:  having  penetrated  into 
Italy,  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  soon 
raised  at  Bologna.  What  was  the  pontiff 
to  do  in  an  emergency  like  this,  created, 
not  by  the  wise  and  good  among  his  peo- 
ple, but  by  an  irreligious  faction?  Had 
he  not  a right  to  act  on  the  defensive? 
Had  he  not  a right  to  use  the  co-operation 
of  an  allied  power,  to  put  down  an  insur- 
rection, which  in  its  actual  and  prospec- 
tive influence  was  a flagrant  violation  of 
law  ? Is  it  not  an  abuse  of  terms  to  give 
to  such  an  act  of  executive  power  the 
name  of  brute  force  f Or  is  it  just  to 
brand  the  administration  of  Gregory  with 
the  odium,  which  the  severities  of  his 
Austrian  ally  alone  deserved?  Again, 
was  it  in  opposition  to  political  reforms 
that  this  force  was  exerted,  or  rather 
against  the  unlawful  and  turbulent  pro- 
ceedings of  a radical  faction,  which  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  in  the  papal 
states  dreaded  as  the  enemy  of  their 
peace?  That  the  latter  was  the  case  is 
plain,  both  from  the  character  of  the  men 
who  were  at  the  head  of  that  party,  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  dis- 
posed to  eflect  a new  order  of  things.  In 
a word,  that  faction  was  anti-social  and 
anti-religious  in  its  character;  the  very 
same  that  is  now  more  or  less  in  the 
SLScendant  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  and  in 
Switzerland,  and  which  in  the  name  of 
liberty  and  equality  are  driving  from  the 
Country,  by  brute  force  and  in  defiance  of 
ail  law,  some  of  the  most  virtuous  and 
useful  members  of  society.  It  is  no  hom- 
age to  civil  and  religious  freedom  to  sym- 
pathize or  fraternize  with  such  men,  who 
understand  no  other  liberty  than  license. 


no  other  political  reform  than  that  which 
results  ia  anarchy  and  popular  despotism. 

Mr.  T.,  in  informing  us  that  Catho- 
licism, as  a political  institution,  is  inimi- 
cal to  human  progress  and  freedom,  and 
has  presented  the  chief  barrier  to  the 
emancipation  of  modern  Italy,”  has  only 
proved  himself  to  be  one  of  those  tyros  in 
letters  described  in  his  Sketch  Book,  who 
wade  beyond  their  depth,  and  venture  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  upon  matters  which 
they  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  in- 
vestigate, or  to  understand.  Despite  all 
the  assertions  of  Mr.  Tuckerman,  Catho- 
licism is  nothing  more  than  what  its  divine 
Founder  constituted  it,  and  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  be.  It  is  no  political  institution 
at  all;  it  was  established  for  higher  ends, 
for  the  eternal  salvation  of  men’s  souls  ; 
and  if  our  author  will  open  any  catechism 
of  the  church,  he  will  find  that,  instead 
of  avowing  any  pretensions  to  political 
power,  she  commands  obedience  and  sub- 
mission to  all  civil  rulers,  within  the 
sphere  of  duty,  no  matter  what  may  be 
their  peculiar  system  of  government.  Her 
children  are  to  be  found  under  every  form 
of  political  power,  whether  monarchical, 
aristocratic,  or  republican.  Destined  to 
prepare  us  for  a higher  and  a better  state, 
her  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world : her  mis- 
sion being  to  all  men,  she  can  adapt  herself 
to  all  modes  of  government,  not  indeed  that 
she  approves  at  any  time  the  folly  or  wick- 
edness of  those  who  may  be  in  power,  but 
that  no  human  arm  can  prevent  her  from 
dispensing  the  blessings  which  it  is  her 
divine  right  to  communicate  to  the  world. 

It  is  true,  Catholicism  indirectly  exerts 
an  influence  upon  political  systems,  in  so 
far  as  her  doctrines  inculcate  those  cardi- 
nal principles  of  morals,  which  tend  to 
the  establishment  of  order  in  society,  which 
point  out  to  the  ruler  and  those  under 
him  their  respective  obligations,  and  pro- 
mote among  all  the  virtues  conducive  to 
national  prosperity  and  individual  happi- 
ness : but,  if  viewed  in  this  relation,  Cath- 
olicism, far  from  being  hostile  to  human 
progress  and  freedom,  as  Mr.  T.  has  so 
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thoughtlessly  observed,  is  the  oaly  8uo> 
cessful  operator  of  human  progress,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  phrase,  and  the  only 
effectual  safeguard  of  that  freedom,  which 
is  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  man  in  his 
social  and  individual  capacity.  This  may 
appear  a little  startling  to  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  base  their  opinions 
upon  the  prejudices  of  early  education,  or 
upon  the  boasting  cant  of  modern  radical- 
ism. But,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  and  we 
might  appeal  for  the  truth  of  our  first 
position  to  the  historical  fact  that  the  only 
real  advances  which  mankind  have  made 
in  modern  civilization,  were  made  under 
the  influence  of  Catholicism,  and  for  the 
truth  of  the  second  position,  we  refer  to 
the  unchangeable  character  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  which  qualifies  it  alone  for  the 
preservation  of  popular  liberty.  All  poli- 
tical governments,  that  provide  for  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
must  decline  and  fall,  if  there  be  not  some 
unvarying  principles  and  doctrines  by 
which  they  who  support  the  government 
are  to  be  controlled.  The  whole  machi- 
nery of  government  is  based,  not  upon 
the  letter  of  a constitution,  but  upon  the 
sentiment  that  pervades  the  public  mind. 
If  this  sentiment  change,  the  constitution 
practically  will  be  thrown  to  the  winds. 
The  recent  disturbances  in  Switzerland 
have  furnished  a striking  illustration  of 
this  truth,  and  prove  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt  that,  where  there  are  not  unchange- 
able doctrines  to  sway  the  public  mind,  or 
in  other  words,  where  men  profess  princi- 
ples which  have  no  other  security  than 
the  fluctuations  of  human  reason  and  the 
whims  of  human  passion,  there  is  no  ef- 
fectual barrier  against  the  violation  of  the 
most  sacred  rights,  either  civil  or  religious. 
Radicalism  obtained  the  ascendancy  in 
Switzerland,  and  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple were  sacrificed  to  its  unholy  purposes. 
The  constitution  has  been  overthrown, 
and  the  tyrannical  arm  of  the  stronger 
party  is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
moral  sense  of  a nation  is  the  only  secu- 
rity against  the  destruction  of  its  liberties 


from  internal  causes,  and  where  this  moral 
sense  of  the  people  is  continually  liable  to 
change  and  perversion,  there  can  be  no 
permanent  safeguard  against  the  inroads 
of  corruption  and  oppression.  But  Pro- 
testantism, and  every  thing  out  of  Catho- 
licity, is  fallible  and  changeable,  and  can 
afford  no  effectual  protection  to  that  sound- 
ness of  public  sentiment  which  is  the  con- 
servative principle  of  free  institutions.  It 
is  far  from  philosophical  then  fora  writer  to 
assert  that  Catholicity  is  inimical  to  human 
freedom,  and  to  say  this  betrays  a very  su- 
perficial acquaintance  with  the  nature  of 
one  and  the  other.  More  profound  think- 
ers and  men  of  more  attentive  observation 
have  come  to  a very  different  conclusion. 
Such  men  as  De  Tocqueville,  for  insiance, 
have  discovered  in  the  Catholic  church 
the  very  elements  that  are  most  desirable 
for  the  constitution  of  a republic  on  the 
most  solid  and  flourishing  basis. 

It  is  impossible,  in  fact,  to  consider  the 
mode  of  government  and  legislation  which 
prevails  in  the  church,  and  the  influence 
which  she  has  exercised  upon  society 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
day,  without  being  convinced  that  Catho- 
licity is  theoretically  and  practically  the 
advocate  of  human  freedom.  The  offices 
and  dignities  which  she  confers,  belong  to 
no  particular  caste  or  class  of  persons: 
every  Christian  man  may  aspire  to  the 
highest  station  in  her  gift,  because  the 
merit  and  capacity  of  an  individual  are 
the  only  considerations  by  which  she 
professes  to  be  governed  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  rank.  The  elective  principle, 
which  is  also  an  essential  feature  of  a re- 
publican government,  is  fully  carried  out 
in  the  mode  designated  by  the  canons  for 
the  nomination  of  bishops.  Even  the 
popular  voice  was  during  a certain  period 
consulted,  in  the  decision  of  such  matters, 
and  would  have  continued  to  the  present 
time,  had  not  the  factions  and  other  in- 
conveniences which  supervened,  dictated 
a change  of  discipline.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  spirit  of  the  church  in- 
clines her,  in  the  appointment  of  bishops 
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and  sabordinate  pastors,  to  select  sock  as 
with  the  other  requisite  qualifications,  will 
unite' that  of  acceptableness  to  the  people 
over  whose  spiritual  interests  they  are  to 
preside.  We  might  add  to  this,  that  all 
matters  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the 
Christian  people,  scattered  over  the  world, 
or  distributed  into  various  countries  and 
provinces,  are  determined  in  deliberative 
assemblies,  from  the  diocesan  synod  which 
regulates  the  affairs  of  a particular  diocess, 
up  to  the  general  council,  which  defines 
matters  of  faith  and  settles  points  of  dis- 
cipline for  the  church  at  large. 

The  doctrine  of  her  theologians  in  re- 
gard to  political  government,  is  perfectly 
ia  accordance  with  the  liberal  forms  of 
her  own  special  policy.  Sr.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  whose  authority  may  be  quoted 
as  a representative  of  the  general  senti- 
ment on  this  head,  expressly  teaches,  that 

the  law  strictly  speaking  is  directed  pri- 
marily and  principally  to  the  common 
good;  and  to  decree  any  thing  for  the 
common  benefit,  heUmgt  either  to  the  whole 
hi^y  of  the  people,  or  to  some  one  aetitig  ui 
their  place.^^  If  it  were  necessary,  we  could 
adduce  a host  of  similar  testimonies  from 
the  writings  of  Catholic  divines. 

But,  the  history  of  Catholicity,  which 
exhibits  the  influence  she  has  exerted 
upon  mankind,  furnishes  the  most  bril- 
liant and  irrefragable  evidence,  in  disproof 
of  Mr.  Tuckerman^s  proposition.  If  she 
was  inimical  to  human  freedom,  how  was 
it  that  she  abolished  by  degrees  the  system 
of  serfage,  which,  under  the  old  social 
organization,  reduced  the  greater  portion 
of  the  people  to  a state  of  bondage? 
Under  what  influence  but  that  of  the 
Catholic  church,  were  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  the  free  cities  established? 
Under  what-  other  influence  was  the 
magna  charta  introduced  in  England,  as 
well  as  the  trial  by  jury?  Who  more 
than  the  popes  resisted  the  encroachments 
of  tyrai^ical  power  and  defended  the 
popular  rights  during  the  medieval  age? 
The  beneficial  effects  of  the  policy  which 
they  generally  adopted,  in  their  relations 
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with  the  people,  are  briefly  yet  compre- 
hensively sketched  in  the  following  re- 
marks of  Bishop  Kenrick,  which  we  com- 
mend to  the  special  consideration  of  Mr. 
Tuckerman  and  of  all  who  entertain  sim- 
ilar prejudices. 

“ With  reference  to  the  principles  of 
civil  government,  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  the  popes  were  uniformly  favorable 
to  popular  rights  and  liberty,  although 
wiin  strict  regard  to  public  order  and 
established  authority.  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  rebuked  an  imperial  officer  for  ex- 
treme severity  in  punishing  crime,  which, 
he  said,  reflected  disgrace  on  the  power 
which  he  exercised,  the  subjects  of  the 
emperor  being  freemen,  not  slaves  : ‘ This 
is  the  difference  between  the  kings  of  the 
nations,  and  the  emperors  of  the  Ro- 
mans,— that  the  kings  of  the  nations  are 
lords  of  slaves,  the  emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans is  the  lord  of  freemen.  Wherefore, 
in  all  your  acts,  you  should,  in  the  first 
place,  have  a strict  regard  to  iustice,  and 
next,  you  should  preserve  libeiiy  in  all 
things.’*  Gregory  IX  reproached  Frede- 
rick II  with  being  at  once  a * persecutor 
of  the  church,  and  a destroyer  of  public 
liberty,’  by  the  unjust  laws  which  he 
threatened  to  promulgate.  In  opposing 
the  union  of  Sicily  with  the  empire,  the 
popes  guarded  against  the  accumulation 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man  ; and 
in  the  various  acts  of  papal  opposition  to 
imperial  encroai^hment,  the  li^rty  of  Ita- 
ly, Germany,  and  the  nations  generally, 
was  vindicated.  Michaud  avows:  * But 
for  the  pope,  it  is  probable  that  Europe 
would  have  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  the 
emperors  of  Germany.  The  policy  of  the 
sovereign  pontiffs,  by  weakening  the  impe- 
rial power,  favored  in  Germany  the  liberty 
of  the  cities, and  the  increase  and  duration 
of  the  small  States.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  add,  that  the  thunders  of  the  holy  see 
saved  the  independence  of  Italy, and  per- 
haps of  France.’t  ‘This  policy  of  the 
popes  resulted  in  freeing  Italy  from  the 
yoke  of  the  German  emperors,  so  that  this 
rich  country  ibr  sixty  years  did  not  behold 
the  imperial  troops.’^  * Liberty  and  the 
church  ’ were  inspiring  watehwordsof  the 
Lombarrd  league.  Venice,  Verona,  Padua, 
Vicentia,  combined  against  Frederick, 


♦ h.  X,  ep.  41 . 
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80  that  when  the  Lombards  listened  to 
overtures  made  on  the  part  of  Frederick, 
they  made  an  express  proviso  in  behalf  of 
the  Roman  church,  and  of  their  own  lib> 
erty ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
pope  was  solicited  to  accede  to  some  pro- 
posals of  the  emperor,  he  declined  any 
final  action  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Lombards,  who  had  nobly  fought,  as  he 
publicly  declared,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
church,  and  the  liberty  of  Italy.*  The 
like  sympathies  manifested  themselves  on 
many  occasions,  ‘Tuscany,^  says  Hal- 
1am,  ‘ had  hitherto  been  ruled  by  a mar- 
quis of  the  emperor’s  appointment,  though 
her  cities  were  flourishing,  and,  within 
themselves,  independent.  In  imitation  of 
the  Lombard  confederacy,  and  impelled 
by  Innocent  III,  they  now  (with  the  ex- 
ceptionof  Pisa,  which  was  always  strongly 
attached  to  the  empire)  founded  a similar 
league  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights. 
In  this  league  the  influence  of  the  pope 
was  far  more  strongly  manifested  than  in 
that  of  Lombardy.’t 

“ It  was  the  constant  study  of  the  popes 
to  guard  against  the  perpetuity  of  the  im- 
perial authority  in  the  same  family,  by 
mere  title  of  descent,  and  to  maintain  the 
elective  principle.  In  the  vacancy  of  the 
empire  under  Innocent  III,  the  majority 
of  votes  were  for  Philip  of  Swabia,  who 
was  deemed  by  Innocent  totally  unworthy, 
and  in  whose  election  the  necessary  con- 
ditions had  not  been  attended  to.  Frede- 
rick had  in  bis  favor  hereditary  right,  be- 
ing son  of  the  deceased -emperor.  The 
opposition  of  the  Pope  to  both  of  the  can- 
didates, led  some  of  the  princes  to  mur- 
mur, as  if  he  sought  to  take  from  them 
the  privilege  of  electing,  which,  in  his  in- 
structions to  his  ambassadors,  he  denied 
most  unequivocally  : ‘ In  order  eflectually 
to  close  the  mouth  of  such  as  speak  un- 
justly, and  to  prevent  credit  being  given  to 
the  slanders  of  those  who  assert  that  we 
mean  to  take  from  the  princes  the  liberty 
of  election,  you  should  of  ten  limes,  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  in  writing,  repeat  to 
all  that  we  have  had  regard  to  their  liberty 
in  this  matter,  and  we  have  sought  to  pre- 
serve it  inviolate : for  we  have  not  chosen 
any  one,  but  we  have  favored,  and  we 
still  favor  him  who  was  chosen  by  the 
majority  of  the  persons  entitled  to  a vote 
in  the  choice  of  tne  emperor,  and  crowned 
in  the  proper  place,  and  by  the  proper 
person,  since  the  apostolic  see  should 
crown  him  emperor  who  was  duly  crown- 
ed king.  We  also  stand  up  for  the  liberty 

* Barooiiu,  aii.  1177. 

t Middle  Ages,  vol.  i,  ch.  iii,  par.  i,  p.  S59. 


of  the  princes,  whilst  we  utterly  deny  our 
sanction  to  him  who  claims  the  empire  on 
the  score  of  succession  : for  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  empire  was  not  conferred  by 
the  election  of  the  princes,  but  by  succes- 
sion, if,  as  formerly,  the  son  succeeded  the 
father,  so  now  the  brother  should  succeed 
the  brother,  or  the  son  succeed  the  father, 
without  any  intermediate  person.^*  In 
speaking  ot  Rudolph,  duke  of  Swabia, 
whom  an  assembly  of  revolted  princes 
raised  to  the  throne  in  place  of  Henry, 
Hallam  observes:  ‘We  may  perceive  in 
the  conditions  of  Rudolph’s  election,  a 
symptom  of  the  real  principle  that  ani- 
mat^ the  German  aristocracy  against 
Henry  IV.  It  was  agreed  that  the  king- 
dom should  no  longer  be  hereditary,  nor 
conferred  on  the  son  of  a reigning  mon- 
arch without  popular  approbation.  The 
pope  strongly  encouraged  this  plan  of 
rendering  the  empire  eleciive.’t  He  other- 
wise  labored  to  confine  the  imperial  power 
within  just  limits,  and  to  the  papal  vigi- 
lance must  be  ascribed  that  ‘ before  Charles 
V,  the  emperors  durst  not  assume  despotic 
power.’t 

The  several  monarchies  which  under 
the  favor  of  the  popes  arose  in  the  middle 
ages,  were  virtually  republics,  with  presi- 
dents during  good  behavior,  the  sover- 
eigns being  considered  only  a degree  aboye 
the  nobles,  and  liable  to  forfeit  their  power 
should  they  abuse  it.  Voltaire,  speaking 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  observes : * Cas- 
tille  and  Aragon  were  kingdoms  at  that 
time ; but  we  must  not  imagine  that  their 
sovereigns  were  absolute : ihert  tPtre  none 
such  in  Europe.  The  nobles  in  Spain, 
more  than  elsewhere,  confined  the  royal 
authority  within  strict  limits.  The  peo- 
ple of  Aragon  still  opeat  the  ancient  for- 
mulary used  in  the  inauguration  of  their 
kings.  The  chief  justice  of  the  kingdom, 
in  the  name  of  the  various  classes  of  citi- 
zens, said  : ‘ We,  who  are  as  good  as  you, 
and  more  powerful  than  you,  make  you 
our  king  and  lord,  on  condition  that  you 
preserve  our  privileges,  and  not  otber- 
wise.”§  ‘The  oath  made  by  the  kings 
(of  Poland)  on  their  coronation  contained 
an  express  call  on  the  nation  to  dethrone 
them,  in  case  they  did  not  observe  the 
laws  which  they  swore  to  respect.’|  As 
long  as  the  pope  was  revered,  as  the  father 
and  judge  of  kings,  these  felt  that  there 
were  limits  which  they  could  not  pass 
* Ep.  lir,  apod  Raynald,  an.  1801. 
t Middle  Am,  toI.  i,  ch.  v,  460. 
i Voltaire,  EMat  aur  I'Histoire  Generalc,  t. 
iii,  eh.  cxrii. 

§ Ibidem,  t.  ii,  eh.  Iz. 

It  Ibidem,  ch.  czv. 
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without  peril ; but  when  it  was  proclaimed 
that  kings  are  answerable  only  to  God,  a 
deep  wound  was  indicted  on  popular  lib- 
erty in  the  attack  on  pontine^  supre- 
macy. Royalty  itself  paid  the  penalty  of 
its  independence.  When  the  pontiff  let 
fall  from  his  hand  the  mace  which  he  had 
brandished  to  awe  tyrants,  the  people, 
aeizing  it,  wielded  it  with  brutal  force,  and 
left  even  just  monarchs  weltering  in  their 
blood.  England  saw  Charles  1 perish  by 
the  hands  of  the  public  executioner ; and 
France  doomed  the  meek  Louis  XVI  to 
the  same  ignominious  end.  Never  was  a 
papal  sentence  of  despotism  exhibited  on 
a scaffold ! 

‘'Whilst  the  popes  labored  to  instruct 
kings  in  justice,  they  cherished  with  pa- 
rental fondness  the  Italian  republics,  which 
grew  up  under  their  fostering  protection. 
At  the  request  of  the  doge  of  Venice, 
Gregory  IX  became  the  special  protector 
of  that  republic,  and  gave  her  the  waters 
as  her  portion.  It  long  flourished  in  arms 
and  arts,  commerce  and  enterprise  of  every 
honorable  kind,  the  ally  and  friend  of 
Rome,  until  Sarpi  and  other  false  men 
distur^d  that  harmony,  by  disregarding 
the  ancient  immunities  of  the  clergy, 
which,  in  the  zenith  of  her  power,  Ve- 
nice bad  respected.  The  eternal  city  still 
stands  in  her  strength,  whilst  the  queen  of 
the  waters  has  forfeited  her  dowry ; and 
the  German  soldier  guards  the  palace, 
where  her  merchant  princes  once  delibe- 
rated whether  they  would  grant  the  favors 
which  sovereigns  did  not  disdain  to  ask  at 
their  hands.  The  favor  of  the  pontiffs 
was  always  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  re- 
public, unless  in  circumstances  of  this  un- 
fortunate character,  in  which  the  usages, 
which  for  ages  had.  been  deemed  laws  of 
the  whole  Christian  confederacy,  were 
wantonly  violated.  Many  interesting  ex- 
amples of  papal  interposition  to  appease 
the  dissensions  of  republics,  one  with  the 
other,  or  within  themselves,  are  recorded. 
Speaking  of  the  struggles  for  ofl&ce  be- 
tween the  aristocracy  and  commonalty, 
Hallam  says : * In  one  or  two  cities,  a 
temporary  compromise  was  made  through 
the  intervention  of  the  pope,  whereby 
ofl&ces  of  public  trust,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  were  divided  in  equal  propor- 
tions, or  otherwise,  between  the  nobles 
and  the  people.  This  is  no  bad  expe- 
dient, and  proved  singularly  efficacious 
in  appeasing  the  dissensions  of  ancient 
Rome.’*  It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  point 
out  such  examples  of  pontificial  interpo- 
flitioD  to  regulate  the  social  relations  in 

* Middle  Ages,  vol.  i,  oh.  iii,  par.  i,  p.  278. 


such  a manner  as  to  satisfy  every  class  of 
the  community. 

**  Rome  herself  long  preserved  her  re- 
publican character.  Saint-Priest  says: 

‘ Rome,  from  the  age  of  Constantine,  un- 
der the  title  of  republic,  which  she  never 
lost,  had  become  a kind  of  free  city,  which, 
for  illustration  sake,  1 shall  compare  to 
the  Hanseatic  cities  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
many.’* The  pope  might  well  be  styled 
the  father  and  protector  of  the  Roman 
republic.  The  desolation  of  the  city, 
sometimes  by  famine,  and  often  by  hostile 
armies,  imposed  on  him  the  necessity  of 
defending  it;  and  his  treasury,  containing 
the  revenues  arising  from  the  possessions 
of  the  Roman  church  in  other  places,  was 
exhausted  to  furnish  provisions  to  the 
famishing  people,  and  to  protect  the  re- 
mains of  the  imperial  city  from  the  incur- 
sions of  hostile  armies.  With  paternal 
solicitude,  the  third  and  fourth  Leo  di- 
rected their  efforts  to  secure  the  city  by  a 
wall.  At  the  entreaty  of  the  nobles,  who 
complained  of  the  Saracen  depredations, 
Leo  IV  determined  to  execute  what  bis 
predecessor  had  designed,  and  accordingly 
summoned  the  citizens  to  council,  ar- 
ranged his  plans,  ordering  the  cities  de- 
pendant on  the  republic,  and  the  monas- 
teries themselves,  to  furnish  mechanics, 
and  for  four  years  he  spared  no  personal 
labor  or  exposure,  until  the  work  was 
completed.  There  are  traces  of  republican 
deliberation  in  this  narrative,  and  every 
thing  warrants  us  in  regarding  the  pontiff 
as  the  father,  rather  than  lord  of  his  people. 

“ Hallam  considers  the  cession  of  his 
claims  by  the  emperor  Rudolph,  in  1278, 
as  the  period  at  which  the  civil  princi- 
pality of  the  pontiff  was  completely  es- 
tablished. * This,’  he  says,  ‘ is  a leading 
epoch  in  the  temporal  monarchy  of  Rome. 
But  she  stood  only  in  the  place  of  the  em- 
peror; and  her  ultimate  sovereignty  was 
compatible  with  the  practical  indepen- 
dence of  the  free  cities,  or  of  the  usurpers 
who  had  risen  up  among  them.  Bologna, 
Faenza,  Rimini  and  Ravenna,  with  many 
other  less  considerable,  took  an  oath  in- 
deed to  the  p^’P^f  continued  to  regu- 
late both  their  internal  concerns  and  for- 
eign relation  at  their  own  discretion.  The 
first  of  these  cities  was  far  pre-eminent 
above  the  rest  for  population  and  renown, 
and,  though  not  without  several  interrup- 
tions, preserved  a republican  character  tdl 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.’t  The 
Romans  often  went  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
municipal  power,  and  reduced  the  papal 

* Hiitoire  de  la  Royante,  1.  Hi,  p.  284. 

t Middle  Ages,  vol.  i,  ch.  iff,  p.  ff,  p.  293. 
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BovereigDt^r  to  a protectorate  Toid  of  aH  withstandiog  bis  social  depeodeBcy ; aDd 
efficiency.  On  their  reconciliation,  in  one  religious  privileges  were  communicated  to 
instance,  with  an  exiled  pontiff,  they  of-  all  without  distinction.  The  salvation  of 
I’ered  to  bestow  on  him  the  title  of  sena-  , the  slave  was  especially  had  in  view;  for 
tor,  which  he  condescended  to  receive,  1 which  reason  St.  Gregory  directed  the 
with  a proviso,  that  it  should  not  preju>  revenues  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  ia 
dice  his  higher  claims  to  authority.  They  I Gaul  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of 
frequently  assumed  to  themselves  supreme  English  slaves,  who  might  be  trained  op 
power,  as  Hallam  again  testifies  : * In  the  * ip  monasteries  to  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  thesenate,  | tice  of  religion.  In  the  middle  of  the 
and  the  senator  who  succeeded  them,  ex-  | eighth  century,  Zachary  gave  a noble 
ercised  one  distinguishing  attribute  of  sov-  example  of  similar  zeal  and  humanity, 
ereignty,  that  of  coining  gold  and  silver  i Some  Venetian  merchants  had  purchase 
monev.  Some  of  their  coins  still  exist,  j at  Rome  a great  number  of  slaves,  with 
with  legends  in  a very  republican  tone.'*  i a view  to  sell  them  at  a higher  price. 
In  the  vicissitudes  of  ages,  Rome,  Venice,  t for  transportation  to  Africa.  The  pope, 
Florence,  Pisa,  Genoa,  and  Milan,  have  ' shocked  at  the  thought  of  the  danger  of 
lost  their  republican  institutions  ; but  the  ! salvation  to  which  the  poor  slaves  would 
small  republic  of  S.  Marino,  in  the  papal  he  exposed,  generously  indemnified  the 
territory,  remains  as  the  memorial  of  the  ( merchants  for  their  outlay  of  money,  and 
past,  and  the  pope  is  still  the  father  of  his  set  the  slaves  at  liberty.  It  were  an  end- 
people,  ruling  them  with  mild  sway,  and  | less  task  to  enumerate  all  the  acts  of  vari- 
making  all  his  temporal  measures  subor-  ous  popes  in  behalf  of  slaves.  It  is  suffi- 
dinate  to  the  maintenance  of  truth  and  * cient  to  observe,  that  Alexander  III,  in  the 
virtue.  Using  the  power  which  provi-  i year  1167,  in  the  council  of  Lateran,  de- 
dence  has  placed  in  his  hands  for  the  pro-  | dared  that  all  Christians  should  be  ihence- 
tection  of  all,  he  gives  to  each  one  the  | forward  free.  ‘ True  to  the  spirit  of  his 
security  of  property  and  life,  and  those  • office,' says  Bancroft,  * which,  during  the 
rights  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  princi-  | supremacy  of  brute  force  in  the  middle 
pies  of  justice  and  humanity  contained  in  ages,  made  of  the  chief  minister  of  reli- 
the  Gospel.  If  at  any  time  republican  in-  I gion  the  tribune  of  the  people,  and  the 
stitutions  have  been  viewed  with  suspi-  I guardian  of  the  oppressed,  he  had  written 
cion  at  Rome,  it  was  only  when  they  were  I that  nature  having  made  no  slaves,  all 
violently  obtruded  to  disturb  established  i men  have  an  equal  right  to  liberty.'*  Vol- 
order,  with  danger  to  the  general  peace  laire  has  rendered  homage  to  the  humanity 
and  security,  and  when  the  enemies  of  I of  Alexander:  ^This  law  alone  should 


religion,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  declared  | 
war  against  that  see,  which  had  been,  in 
the  worst  of  times,  its  most  strenuous 
vindicator.  Our  present  pontiff  has  spon- 
taneously made  considerable  advances  to- 
wards the  restoration  of  the  republican 
character  of  the  Roman  administration. 

Among  the  most  civilized  nations, 
most  attached  to  liberty,  slavery  prevailed 
when  the  Gospel  was  first  preached,  and 
the  apostles,  careful  not  to  disturb  (he 
actual  order  of  society,  inculcated  to  the 
slave  submission,  to  the  master  humanity. 
The  popes  faithfully  followed  their  exam- 
ple, as  has  been  shown  by  the  late  la- 
mented bishop  of  Charleston,  in  his  learned 
letters  on  this  subject.  Yet  whilst  re- 
specting existing  relations,  they  did  much 
to  mitigate  the  evils  of  servitude,  and  to 
raise  the  slave  to  that  moral  elevation 
which  might  fit  him  for  the  enjoyment  of 
civil  liberty.  Encouragement  was  given 
to  the  manumission  of  slaves ; the  natural 
rights  of  man,  in  regard  to  the  freedom  of 
marriage,  were  held  to  be  inviolable,  not- 
* Ibid.,  p.  S96. 


render  his  memory  dear  to  all  nations,  as  his 
efforts  in  the  support  of  the  liberty  of  Italy 
must  endear  his  memory  to  the  Italians. ’f 
In  order  to  promote  true  liberty,  which 
needs  the  salutary  restraint  of  law,  the 
popes  promoted  the  study  of  civil  juris- 
prudence."— Primacy,  p.  381, 

The  facts  collected  in  this  extract  from 
Dr.  Kenrick’s  learned  work,  abundantly 
suffice  to  set  Mr.  Tuckerman  right  in 
regard  to  papal  **  liberality."  If,  as  he 
says,  the  Italians  never  dreamed  of  a lib- 
eral pope,  before  the  accession  to  power 
of  the  present  illustrious  pontiff,  they  must 
have  belonged  to  that  class  of  Italians 
who,  like  certain  writers  and  tourists  of 
the  present  day,  are  sadly  deficient  in  the 
knowledge  of  history. 

Mr.  Tuckerman,  in  his  onslaught  upon 

* Bancroft,  rol.  i,  p.  163.  Writing  to  Lopna, 
king  of  Valentin,  Alexander  aaya : **  Cam  autem 
wnnea  liberea  natara  creastet.  nnJJna  oooditioM 
natone  fuit  sobditus  senrituti.” 
t Essai  wur  I’Histoire  Generate,  t.  ii,  di.  bcxix. 
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CfttholicisiD,  no  donbt  intended  to  intimate 
that  Protestantism  is  the  parent  and  guar> 
dian  of  hnman  freedom,  and  that  alJ  of 
liberty  which  mankind  enjoy  in  our  age, 
is  the  product  of  the  glorious  reformation. 
But  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
these  notions,  so  currently  put  forth  by 
some  writers  of  our  day,  are  altogether 
unfounded  in  fact,  and  are  the  offspring 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  survey  dispassionately  the  in- 
fluence which  the  reformation  exerted 
upon  the  civil  governments  of  Europe, 
without  acknowledging  that  it  brought 
about  a union  of  church  and  state  in  every 
country  where  it  obtained  the  ascendant, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  political  despotisms 
of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  even 
England  herself.  Prior  to  the  reforma- 
tion, these  despotisms  did  not  exist;  the 
commons,  the  clergy,  and  the  aristocracy, 
were  all  represented  in  the  government; 
but,  the  arm  of  the  civil  power  having 
been  called  in,  to  advance  its  interests, 
was  invested  with  the  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  temporal  prerogative,  and  has  re- 
mained so  to  the  present  day.  Mr.  Guizot, 
in  bis  lectures  on  European  civilization, 
tells  us  ^^that  the  emancipation  of  the 
human  mind  (alluding  to  the  effects  of 
the  reformation)  and  absolute  monarchy 
triumphed  simultaneously  throughout  Eu- 
rope.”* Mr.  Laing  and  other  writers 
have  borne  a similar  testimony  on  the 
same  subject.f  The  following  remarks 
are  well  worthy  of  consideration,  coming 
as  they  do  from  the  pen  of  an  enlightened 
and  observing  Protestant.  **  It  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in 
modern  historyj^^that  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  all  other 
countries  were  advancing  towards  con- 
stitutional arrangements  of  some  kind  or 
other,  for  the  security  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  Denmark  by  a formal  act  of  her 
states  or  diet,  abrogated  even  that  shadow 
of  a constitution,  and  invested  her  sove- 
reigns with  full  despotic  power  to  make 

* Lectures y American  edition,  n.  300. 

t See  Dublin  Review,  May,  1M3. 


and  execute  law,  without  any  check  or 
control  on  their  absolute  authority.  Lord 
Molesworth,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
Denmark  in  1692,  thirty-two  years  after 
this  singular  transaction,  makes  the  curi- 
ous observation  that  ^ in  the  Roman  Cath- 
otic  religion  there  is  a resisting  prineipte  to 
absoliUe  eivU  power,  from  the  division  of 
authority  with  the  heads  of  the  church  at 
Rome;  but  in  the  north  the  Lutheran 
church  is  entirely  subservient  to  the  civil 
power,  and  the  whole  of  the  northern  people 
of  Protestant  countries  have  lost  their  Kber- 
ties,  ever  since  they  changed  their  religion 

for  a better.^ The  blind  obedience 

which  is  destructive  of  natural  liberty,  is, 
he  conceives,  more  firmly  established  in 
the  northern  kingdoms,  by  the  entire  and 
sole  dependence  of  the  clergy  upon  the 
prince,  without  the  interference  of  any 
spiritual  superior,  as  that  of  the  pope 
among  Romanists,  than  in  the  countries 
which  remained  Catholic.” 

We  might  extend  our  observations 
much  further,  in  exhibiting  the  vastly 
superior  claims  of  Catholicity  over  Pro- 
testantism, in  the  promotion  of  human 
freedom ; but  we  must  hasten  to  make  a 
few  reflections  on  the  second  proposition 
of  Mr.  Tuckerman  relative  to  the  account 
of  Catholicity  with  the  cause  of  human 
progress.  W e assume  that  by  progress  our 
author  means  civilization  or  its  advance- 
ment, for  the  word  cannot  be  properly 
applied  to  society  in  any  other  sense:  and 
by  civilization  is  understood  a reclaiming 
from  barbarism,  the  introduction  of  such 
laws  and  customs  among  a people  as  tend 
to  the  security  of  their  rights  as  men,  to 
the  promotion  of  public  order  and  indivi- 
dual happiness.  Now,  if  we  consider  the 
agency  which  the  Catholic  church  has 
exercised  in  the  production  of  these  effects, 
how  is  it  possible  to  assert  with  any  sha- 
dow of  truth,  that  she  has  been  an  enemy 
of  human  progress?  When  the  ancient 
civilization  had  been  swept  away  by  the 
deluge  of  barbarism  that  overspread  Eu- 
rope in  the  fifth  century,  what  was  it  that 
reclaimed  the  savage  invaders  from  their 
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rude  customs^  and  gradually  subjugated 
them  to  the  dominion  of  the  cross  1 What 
but  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  church 
softened  their  fierce  manners,  by  enligbt- 
ening  their  minds  and  winning  them  to 
the  practice  of  Christian  morality  7 Reli- 
gion is  the  basis  of  all  true  civilization^ 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  man- 
kind have  advanced  in  true  greatness  only 
in  proportion  to  the  dififusion  among  them 
of  the  Christian  faith.  But,  how  magni- 
ficent are  the  works  of  this  nature  which 
Catholicity  has  achieved!  How  were 
the  diflerent  countries  of  Europe  enlight- 
ened on  the  subject  of  religion,  but  by  the 
labors  of  her  missionaries  7 How  was  Ire- 
land, England,  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
and  the  rest  of  Europe,  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  but  by  the  zeal 
and  toils  of  men  who  had  received  their 
authority  and  mission  from  the  Catholic 
church?  On  the  other  hand,  what  has 
Protestantism  effected  in  this  way?  Is 
there  a single  nation  that  she  can  adduce 
as  a trophy  of  her  humanizing  and  bene- 
ficial influence?  Not  one  can  be  named. 
Immense  efibrts  have  been  made;  millions 
of  money  have  been  expended,  hundreds 
of  her  missionaries  have  gone  to  diflerent 
parts  of  the  globe ; but  what  has  been  the 
result?  So  far,  all  this  outlay  of  talent, 
energy  and  treasure  has  led  to  no  result 
of  any  importance.  The  pretended  civili- 
zation of  the  Sandwich  islands,  so  often 
signalized  as  an  instance  of  what  Protes- 
tantism may  accomplish,  has  turned  out 
to  be  an  utter  failure.  The  physical  and 
moral  condition  of  the  people,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  aflccted  by  Protestant  influences, 
has  not  been  improved ; nay  it  has  degen- 
.erated,  if  we  may  believe  the  accumulated 
testimonies  of  writers,  who  profess  to  de- 
scribe the  results  of  their  own  observations. 

Mr.  Tuckerman  committed  a sad  mis- 
take, when,  in  confirmation  of  his  posi- 
tions, he  instituted  a comparison  between 
England  and  Spain,  representing  the 
former  as  a glorious  illustration  of  human 
liberty  and  progress,  and  the  latter  as  a 
melancholy  witness  against  the  social  in- 


flueBcea  of  Catboliciaiii.  What  ia  the 
history  of  fingland’a  political  mle,  from 
the  period  of  her  apoelacy  nearly  dowi 
to  the  present  lime,  but  a fearful  tale  of 
oppression,  persecotioo,  and  injustice,  of 
the  most  flagrant  and  cruel  nature  7 How 
was  Ireland  despoiled  of  her  lands  and 
her  liberty,  how  were  her  children  reduced 
to  the  social  and  political  bondage  of  which 
they  so  loudly  and  so  justly  complain, 
but  by  the  rapacity  and  misrule  of  the 
British  government?  And  what  is  now 
the  cause  of  the  serious  evils  that  afflict 
that  faithful  and  noble-minded  people, 
why  are  they  denied  the  political  pri- 
vileges or  rights  which  are  enjoyed  by 
other  subjects  of  the  crown,  why  are  they 
liable  to  the  horrors  of  famine;  whence 
all  this  but  from  the  uujust  and  heartless 
policy  of  the  British  government?  If  we 
add  to  this  the  millions  of  the  lower  classes 
who  in  England  are  sufl*eriog  the  most 
pinching  want,  the  200,000  who  in  the 
midst  of  London  itself  are  the  victims  of 
poverty  and  degradation,  the  numerous 
colonies  where  British  rule  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  sword,  but  without  confer- 
ing  upon  the  native  inhabitants  the  bless- 
ings of  Christian  civilization,  can  it  be 
seriously  asserted  that  England  has  per- 
formed an  iniportant  part  in  the  great 
work  of  human  liberty  and  progress? 
Spain,  we  venture  to  aflirm,  may  be 
advantageously  compared  with  England 
in  this  respect.  While  the  latter  embraces 
within  her  limits  a greater  amount  of 
pauperism  and  wretchedness  than  is  to 
be  found  in  any  other  country  of  Europe, 
the  former  by  maintaining  her  Catholic 
institutions  has  been  in  a great  measuie 
free  from  the  terrible  evils  which  threaten 
the  destruction  of  modern  society.  The 
latter  has  done  nothing  towards  the  civili- 
zation of  barbarous  nations,  although  she 
possessed  the  most  ample  resources  and 
facilities  for  efifecting  that  object,  so  far  as 
power  and  wealth  could  aflbrd  them; 
while  the  former  has  invariably  raised 
the  standard  of  the  cross  and  spread 
abroad  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  Cos- 
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pel,  wherever  she  introduced  her  com- 
merce and  established  her  political  rule. 
The  East  and  West  Indies,  with  Mexico 
and  South  America,  exhibit  a collection  of 
facts  on  this  subject,  which  should  more 
than  suffice  to  humble  proud  England 
and  silence  the  empty  boasting  of  her 
superficial  admirers.  It  is  true,  England 
excels  in  power,  and  in  commerce;  but 
this  is  far  from  being  what  is  requisite  for 
the  promotion  of  human  freedom  and 
progress,  as  her  own  internal  condition 
and  the  state  of  her  colonies  testify : but 
in  the  constituents  of  national  happiness, 
properly  so  called,  in  providing  for  the 
general  contentment  of  the  people,  in  in- 
tellectual and  moral  worth,  Spain  will  not 
suffer  in  the  comparison  with  England. 

Mr.  Tuckerman’s  ideas  of  human  free- 
dom and  progress,  seem  to  be  of  a very 
vague  character,  or  rather  he  appears  to 
entertain  on  these  momentous  subjects  no 
higher  or  better  views  than  the  **profa- 
num  vulgus,”  who  with  the  name  of 
liberty  always  on  their  lips,  prove  by  their 
subversion  of  social  order,  by  their  fanatical 
aspiration  after  utopian  reforms,  and  their 
tyrannical  bearing  towards  those  who  are 
the  only  real  friends  of  practical  liberty 
and  progress,  that  they  are  the  worst 
enemies  of  that  freedom  and  advancement 
which  can  promote  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  He  tells  us  of  some  Italians 
who  strive,  by  the  introduction  of  trans- 
lations of  the  New  Testament,  ITAu- 
bigne’s  Reformation  and  other  books  fitted 
to  inculcate  freedom  of  thought,  to  dis- 
perse the  gloom  of  bigotry,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  intelligent  reception  of 
civil  freedom:*^  of  others  **who  would 
first  liberate  and  then  teach  the  people.” 
P.  412.  He  observes,  with  a penetrating 
insight  into  Italian  progress,  *Met  the 
Jesuit  influence  be  completely  superseded, 
and  the  Austrian  troops  expelled,  and  the 
way  will  be  open  for  Italian  freedom  and 
enlightenment.”  P.  14.  But,  if  Mr.  Tuc- 
kerman  will  look  philosophically  into  the 
history  of  the  past,  and  also  contemplate 
what  is  now  passing  amoQg  some  of  the 


European  nations,  he  will  find  that  there 
is  something  more  wanting  than  the 
Protestant  mode  of  disseminating  the  New 
Testament  or  the  influence  of  the  re- 
formation, to  establish  and  perpetuate  hu- 
man liberty  and  social  prosperity : his  eye 
will  fall,  in  his  historical  investigations,  on 
Paraguay,  whose  people  once  presented 
the  noblest  work  of  civilization  that  has 
ever  been  known  to  mankind;  and  this 
was  the  achievement  of  Jatdts.  We  hope, 
with  our  writer,  that  Austrian  interference 
will  cease ; but  as  an  offset  to  his  remark, 
we  will  lay  down  a very  different  propo- 
sition, and  we  say,  let  the  religion  and 
morality  which  are  taught  by  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  be  universally  introduced;  let 
the  Jesuits  enlighten  the  world  by  their 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  education ; let  them 
civilize  and  sanctify  the  nations  by  their 
preaching  and  the  example  of  their  heroic 
virtues,  and  the  people  of  Europe  will 
want  for  their  social  regeneration  none  of 
those  new-fangled  systems,  which  are 
nothing  more  or  less  in  one  word,  than 
the  contempt  of  authority  and  of  the  re- 
straints which  the  Gospel  imposes.  These 
systems  have  all  been  tried  during  the  last 
three  hundred  years  and  proved  to  be 
utter  failures.  The  great  evil  of  modern 
society,  as  Count  Montalembert  lately 
asserted  in  the  national  assembly  of  France, 
is  that  infidelity,  the  product  of  the  refor- 
mation, which  has  filled  the  mind  of  man 
with  ideas  of  enjoyment,  and  his  heart 
with  sentiments  of  contempt;  and  the  only 
remedy  of  this  evil  is  to  substitute  for  these 
desolating  doctrines  of  Protestantism,  the 
teaching  of  Catholicism  which  diffuses  the 
knowledge  of  the  New  Testament,  in  its 
true  and  rigid  sense,  which  does  not  flatter 
the  follies  or  the  passions  of  men,  but 
which  leads  them  to  abttaki  from  prohi- 
bited objects;  to  ruptet  lawful  authority 
and  rights ; not  to  deceive  themselves  by  the 
hope  of  perfect  happiness  in  this  life,  but  to 
prepare  themselves,by  self-denial, by  mak- 
ing their  minds  and  hearts  captive  under 
the  teachings  of  the  church,  for  a higher 
and  better  existence  in  another  world. 
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Night  gathered  darkly  o*er  Helena*!  shore, 

The  winds  shriek’d  loud— the  thunder’s  fearful  roar» 
In  pealing  echoes,  through  the  stillness  rose. 

Rousing  the  sleeping  earth  from  calm  repose. 

The  foamy  waves,  by  raging  tempests  lash’d. 

In  fury  round  the  lonely  island  dash’d. 

While  ever  and  anon  the  lightning’s  glare 
Gleam’d  wildly  through  the  evening’s  stormy  air. 

One  solitary  form  the  doubtful  light 
Display’d  in  mournful  grandeur  to  the  sight. 

The  swelling  billows  broke  upon  the  spot. 

Where,  strangely  calm  he  stood,  yet  moved  he  not. 
No  terror  shook  his  soul,  ’twas  but  the  sound. 

That  on  a hundred  fields  had  echoed  round; 

And  the  fierce  blaze,  that  lighted  up  the  scene. 

Serv’d  but  to  bring  proud  vict’ry’s  hour  again. 

The  fire  of  passion  bum’d  not  in  bis  glance. 

As  now  it  rov’d  o’er  ocean’s  broad  expanse ; 

But  pale  his  cheek,  and  his  dark  eye  subdued. 

As  one  unused  to  sorrow’s  changing  mood. 

No  eye  the  struggle  mark’d — no  firiend  was  near. 

The  haughty  spirit,  in  its  grief  to  cheer. 

But  the  knit  brow,  and  scornful  lip  compressed. 
Stronger  than  words,  his  bosom’s  strife  confessed. 

The  proud,  the  mighty  Corsican  had  bent 
Beneath  the  blow  unpitying  fate  had  sent; 

Gone  was  the  crown,  that  once  adorned  his  brow. 

And  vict’ry’s  laurel  wreath  had  withered  now. 
Friendless  he  stands,  in  sorrow  here  alone. 

To  muse  on  conquests  lost  and  splendor  flown ; 

For  the  triumphant  hour  of  fame  is  past, 

And  present  shames  his  former  glories  blast. 

He  stands  alone,  a mark  for  withering  scorn. 

By  harrowing  cares  and  mad  ambition  tom ; 

The  arm  that  monarchs  from  their  thrones  bad  burl’d. 
And  held  enchained  the  terror-stricken  world. 

Now  proudly  folded  o’er  his  heaving  breast. 

As  if  to  soothe  the  heart  by  grief  oppress’d ; 

And  that  calm  eye,  that  once  war’s  rage  survey’d 
Now  midst  the  tempest’s  wrath  gleam’d  undismay’d. 

For  what  were  earth’s  vain  glories  now  to  him  ? 

Gone  was  their  fame, — their  richest  lustre  dim ; 

The  trophies  of  the  conqueror  charm  not  now. 

And  the  proud  chaplet,  that  once  graced  bis  brow. 
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BloomB  not  iu  splendor  as  in  days  of  yore ; 

His  power  has  fled,  his  triumphs  are  no  more. 

Well  may  the  warrior  shroud  his  brow  in  gloom. 
For  lone  St.  Helen’s  isle  must  be  his  tomb. 

Louder  around  the  thundering  echoes  rise. 

And  wilder  flash’d  the  lightning  through  the  skies. 
As  now  the  fallen  chief  on  that  lone  isle. 

Gaz’d  round  him  with  a sad  but  mournful  smile. 

**  And  can  it  be  that  I,  the  mighty  one, 

That  once  on  Europe’s  plains  in  glory  shone, 

With  conquered  millions  cringing  ’neath  my  sway. 
And  fame’s  rich  halo  lighting  up  my  way, — 

**  Say,  c^n  it  be,  that  I in  chains  must  lie. 

And  on  Helena’s  rock<girt  island  die  ? 

The  noble  soul,  that  never  felt  a fear. 

Be  spurned  by  men  to  live  in  exile  here  ? 

Oh ! for  the  warlike  hearts,  that  round  me  stood. 
Oh  ! for  the  swords,  that  deluged  earth  with  blood. 
When,  on  proud  Wagram’s  field  the  foe  retired. 
And  left  my  wearied  troops,  with  vict’ry  fired. 

**  Could  I but  view  again  Marengo’s  plain. 

And  number  o’er  the  brave  in  battle  slain. 

And  hear  the  shout  of  vict’ry  ring  once  more. 

This  soul  would  bound  to  know  its  thraldom  o’er. 
The  wreath  no  longer  blooms  on  Jena  won. 

That  then  around  my  brow,  in  splendor  shone ; 

I mourn  its  loss,  for  heroes  bade  me  wear 
The  honor’d  badge  afiection’s  hand  plac’d  there. 

“ And  when  the  sun  of  Austerlitz  rose  high. 
Bathing  in  beauty  the  cerulean  sky, 

When  loud  the  battle  cry  rose  on  the  air. 

From  thousands  struggling  still  in  fell  despair; 
When  human  gore,  in  torrents  flow’d  around. 

And  fiercely  pealed  the  cannon’s  deaPning  sound. 
Then  was  Napoleon’s  sword  again  unsheathed. 
And  round  his  name  undying  laurels  wreathed. 

**  Nations  may  sink  to  dust,  and  thrones  decay. 
Empires,  that  flourish  now,  may  pass  away. 

But  the  remembrance  of  that  battle  won, 

Dies  only  in  the  death  of  that  proud  sun ; 

Oh  1 gloomy  fate,  why  brought  you  the  fell  hour. 
That  saw  Napoleon  own  dread  Europe’s  power. 
When  the  bright  star,  that  ever  o’er  him  shone. 
Burnt  faint  above, — its  glorious  lustre  gone. 

Would  that  my  blood  could  now  eflace  the  stain, 
My  fame  received  on  Waterloo’s  dark  plain ! 

This  heart  not  long  can  bear  the  galling  thought 
That  Europe’s  dreaded  scourge  for  mercy  sought 
1 craved  but  for  a home,  when  hope  had  flown. 
And  glory’s  prompting^  had  for  ever  gone, 

« For  one  calm  spot,  where  1,  in  peace,  might  be. 
Till,  from  my  woes  kind  fate  should  set  me  free. 
VoL.  VII.— No.  12.  57 
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And  tbif  kme  detert-fock,  tbek  b«iiotj  gavo, 

A dweUiiig-place  to  shield  the  warrior  brave ; 

As  if  its  narrow  limits  eonld  cootrol» 

Tbs  an^  struggle  of  a free*born  soul. 

But  cease,  my  heart,  why  mourn  for  glories  past, 

Twas  but  a foolish  dream,  too  bright  to  last ; 

Would,  that  instead  of  honors  I might  find 
One  faithful  inend,  my  wounded  heart  to  bind. 

•<  Earth  and  each  element  now  thunders—*  No! 

Friends  shall  forsake  thee,  and  thy  head  lie  low. 

Ne’er  sbalt  thou  cross  the  ocean’s  broad  expanse. 

Nor  tread  again  the  shores  of  sunny  France.* 

If  such  are  fate’s  decrees  1 should  not  mourn. 

But  o’er  the  waves  a father’s  prayer  be  borne. 

Bound  my  fair  boy  may  angels  hov’ring  fly. 

And  guide  his  spotless  soul  to  realms  on  h%lk 

**  My  country ! could  I see  thee  once  again ! 

But  this  1 dare  not  hope — the  thought  is  vain. 

Soon,  soon,  in  death,  this  pulse  shall  cease  to  heave. 
And  my  freed  spirit  its  drear  dungeon  leave. 

Here  only  can  1 claim  a lonely  grave. 

Where  the  wild  surge  shall  dash  and  hoarse  winds  rave ; 
Let  their  wild  shriek,  and  not  man’s  voice  deplore. 

That  he,  who  conquered  millions,  is  no  more. 

<*  Let  no  proud  stone  the  silent  spot  disclose. 

Where  sleeps  the  fallen  in  his  last  repose ; 

No  trophy  mark  the  place  where  I shall  lie. 

Save  the  grand  arch  of  the  blue- vaulted  sky. 

I would  not  have  my  foes,  in  triumph  stand. 

And  point  to  my  lone  bed,  with  scornful  hand. 
Unmoum’d,  uupitied  let  the  exile  rest. 

Where  earthly  fears  his  peace  may  ne’er  molest.’* 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CHOLERA. 


HE  fearful  ravages  of 
the  Asiatic  cholera,  and 
its  threatening  approach 
towards  those  countries 
which  it  visited  in  1832, 
have  excited  a good 
deal  of  alarm,  and  roused  the  civil  au- 
thorities in  various  parts  of  Europe  and 
this  country,  to  a more  minute  investiga- 
tion of  its  causes,  and  of  the  means  of 
averting  it,  or  preventing  its  fatal  effects. 
In  all  the  reports  on  the  subject,  which 
have  come  under  our  observation,  fear  is 


pronounced  to  be  an  exciting  cause  of 
this  dangerous  malady,  and  a variety  of 
information  is  furnished  and  precautionary 
measures  are  suggested,  in  order  to  allay 
the  apprehension  which  the  anticipation 
of  the  terrible  scourge  is  calculated  to 
produce.  This  is  laudable  enough,  and 
may  be  of  great  service  to  the  public. 
But  there  is  one  aspect  of  such  a visita- 
tion which  municipal  and  medical  reports 
do  not  exhibit,  and  which  is  left  to  the 
consideration  of  men,  as  Christians.  Like 
all  the  other  evils  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  the 
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dMlera  must  be  Tiewed  is  the  light  of  an 
admonition  from  Gh)d«  as  a means  of  re- 
pairing the  faults  and  deficiencies  of  the 
past  and  proyiding  for  the  momentous 
developements  of  thefuture.  Man  is  never 
mbre  sensible  of  his  nothingness  and  ab- 
solute dependence  on  the  power  and 
mercy  of  divine  Providence,  than  when 
he  is  struck  down  by  disease,  and  beholds 
the  gate  of  eternity  about  to  open  before 
him.  Such  is  the  sentiment  which  the 
approach  of  pestilence  ought  to  awaken 
in  his  bosom,  leading  him  to  settle  his 
spiritual  concerns,  (and  temporal  also,)  to 
place  his  house  in  order,  that  he  may  be 
prepared  to  render  an  account  of  his 
stewardship.  This  view  of  the  subject, 
if  allowed  to  exert  its  salutary  and  prac- 
tical influence  upon  the  life  and  actions 
of  a Chrisuan,  will  be  much  more  efifec- 
tual  than  any  other  considerations,  in 
calming  the  soul,  and  dispelling  unneces- 
sary and  injurious  fears.  A good  con- 
science is  the  best  sedative  of  the  mind, 
and  the  best  comforter  under  the  trying 
dispensations  of  heaven,  because  it  im- 
plies the  conviction  not  only  that  all  has 
been  done  that  the  highest  wisdom  can 
suggest,  for  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  but  that  those  measures  have  been 
adopted  which  the  Almighty  himself  pre- 
scribes, and  which  will  bring  good  out  of 
evil.  With  such  sentiments  as  these, 
which  religion  inspires,  the  Christian  may 
avail  himself,  with  advantage,  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  following  ob- 
servations from  the  JnnaUH, 

' The  continued  prevalence  of  cholera 
in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  pro- 
bability of  its  extending  westward,  has 
caused  the  most  diligent  and  scrutiniz- 
ing search  into  the  nature  of  its  causes, 
the  conditions  of  its  spread,  &u:.,  on 
the  part  of  the  health  officers  and  sani- 
tary commissioners  of  London  and  other 
cities  in  the  western  part  of  Europe. 
These  investigations  have  led  to  the  pub- 
lication of  several  reports  and  essays; 
among  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
of  which,  are  two  reports  from  the  board 


of  sanitary  commissionera  of  London; 
another  by  Alexander  Thom,  Esq.,  on 
the  causes,  character,  and  treatment  of 
the  cholera  in  H.  M.  86th  regiment  at 
Karrachee,  in  June,  1846;  an  essay  by 
Chas.  Cowdel  of  London ; and  another 
by  M.  Bureaud  Riofrey  of  Paris.  The 
substance  of  these  several  publications  is 
contained  in  a long  and  exceedingly  inter- 
esting article  in  the  British  and  Foreign 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for  July, 
1845;  and  as  every  thing  connected  with 
the  causes  and  spread  of  great  epidemics,  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  profession, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  lay  the  conclusions 
arrived  at,  by  those  engaged  in  the  above 
mentioned  investigations,  before  our  read- 
ers. And  we  do  this  the  more  readily, 
because  the  same  conclusions  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  spread  of  yellow  fever, 
influenza,  &,c.  The  London  commission- 
ers state,  that  the  cholera,  in  its  spread 
through  Europe,  both  in  1832-5,  and  at 
the  present  time,  has  almost  uniformly 
made  its  first  appearance  in  the  lowest 
and  dampest  part  of  the  city  attacked. 
And  we  find  this  position  also  strongly 
insisted  on  by  an  able  writer  in  the  British 
and  Foreign  Review,  for  April,  1847. 
This  was  true  of  Moscow,  Warsaw  and 
Berlin,  St.  Petersburgh,  Breslau,  Paris, 
Carlisle,  Manchester,  London,  and  we 
may  add  New  York  also.  Hence  the 
commissioners  lay  it  down  as  a settled 
proposition,  ' that  it  is  the  combination 
of  humidity  with  inypwrity  of  the  atmos- 
phere, which  so  powerfully  predisposes 
to  cholera.’  The  evidence  on  this  point, 
if  given  in  detail,  would  more  than  fill 
our  whole  journal,  and  is  entirely  con- 
clusive. The  next  conclusion  at  which 
the  commissioners  arrived,  is,  ‘ that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  cholera  spreads  by 
the  communication  of  the  infected  with 
the  healthy.’  This  has  been  abundantly 
proved  in  every  country  where  the  disease 
has  made  its  appearance  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  Thus,  preceding  the 
actual  appearance  of  the  cholera  at  Tre- 
bizonde,  at  Astrakhan,  and  Moscow  in 
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1847 — the  most  rigid  qaaramiiie  and  pre- 
cautionary measures  were  adopted;  but 
without  the  slightest  apparent  effect  in 
prerenting  the  spread  of  the  disease.  In 
regard  to  the  last  named  city  the  report 
says: — *That  among  all  the  physicians 
of  Moscow,  there  is  certainly  not  one  who 
belieres  that  a cholera  patient  communi- 
cates the  disease  by  the  touch.  Daily 
experience  is  too  decided  on  this  head.’ 
The  Italian  and  Swedish  commissioners 
are  also  equally  decided  on  this  point. 
Dr.  Parkes  also,  who  witnessed  a severe 
epidemic  of  cholera  in  the  Tanasserim 
provinces  in  1843,  states  that  ^ the  disease 
passed  in  a regular  course  through  the 
country,  nearly  from  north  to  south;  its 
introduction  into  a place  was  never  traced 
to  intercourse;  corps  having  free  inter- 
course with  infected  districts  wholly  es- 
caped,’ &c.  Again,  in  1843,  a portion 
of  H.  M.  63d  regiment  was  attacked  with 
cholera  while  marching  from  Madras  to 
Bellary,  and  the  authorities  of  the  latter 
place  at  first  refused  to  admit  the  affected 
corps,  numbering  about  600  men,  into  the 
town.  But  the  weather  being  exceed  ingly 
hot,  and  the  disease  continuing  more  and 
more  fatal  while  the  soldiers  were  pro- 
tected only  by  tents,  they  were  admitted 
into  the  fort,  and  comfortably  provided  for 
in  suitable  buildings.  Instead,  however, 
of  communicating  the  disease  to  the  re- 
maining soldiers  of  the  fort;  or  to  the  in- 
habiiania  of  the  town,  both  remained 
wholly  unaffected,  and  it  rapidly  disap- 
pcarcil  from  that  part  of  the  regiment 
which  had  just  been  so  seriously  afflicted. 
Proof,  equally  strong,  was  exhibited  in 
France  in  1836,  when  the  cholera  pre- 
vailed very  severely  in  Marseilles,  and 
many  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  fled  to 
the  neighboring  city  of  Lyons  without 
communicating  a single  case  to  the  latter 
city.  But  it  is  not  so  much  our  purpose, 
in  the  present  article,  to  multiply  proof, 
as  to  state  conclusions:  and  hence  we 
will  close  the  subject  of  contagion  with 
the  emphatic  language  of  the  review 
already  referred  to.  The  writer  says,  that  i 


* cholera  does  not  require  human  ftames 
for  its  transit  and  its  multiplication ; it  it 
not  bounded  in  by  lines,  nor  circunucribed 
by  empty  spaces;  wherever  it  finds  its 
conditions  of  existence  it  can  spread,  al- 
though for  miles  no  man  is  found,  whdK 
frame  may  be  the  lest  of  its  power.  Tkii 
point  we  firmly  believe  is  settled ; it  le- 
quires  no  qualification ; it  needs  no  further 
discussion.’  A third  conclusion  of  the 
London  commissionersis  stated  as  follows, 
viz  : — ‘ That  cholera  observes  in  its  pro- 
gress the  laws  of  ordinary  epidemics, 
being  influenced  by  the  same  physical 
conditions,  and  attacking  similar  classes 
of  persons.’ 

“ Thus  say  they  in  their  second  report, 

* the  cholera  districts,  the  typhus  districts, 
and  the  influenza  districts,  are  all  the 
same;  and  the  local  conditions  which 
favor  the  spread,  and  increase  the  intensity 
of  these  and  all  kindred  diseases,  are  every 
where  similar.  The  proof  of  this  is  found 
in  the  fact,  that  in  the  districts  in  which 
we  have  already  shown  that  cholera  prin- 
cipally prevailed,  and  from  which  typhus 
is  rarely  absent,  influenza  was  twice,  and 
in  some  instances,  four  times  as  fatal,  is 
in  the  more  salubrious  parts  of  London.’ 
The  commissioners  do  not  mean  to  assert 
here, ' that  the  cholera,  influenza,  &c.,  are 
always  confined  exclusively  to  fever  dis- 
tricts; but  only  that  the  same  physical 
conditions  favor  the  spread  and  increase 
the  intensity  of  all  these  diseases.’  ‘These 
conditions,’  say  they,  ‘may  be  com- 
prised in  impure  and  htumd  air,  tmjtfttehle 
or  insufficient  food,  inefficient  clothing  or 
protection  from  cold,  and  ill  eonsiraetsd 
dwellings,^  So  uniform  has  been  the  in- 
fluence of  these  conditions  on  the  preva- 
lence and  severity  of  cholera,  influenza, 
and  epidemic  fevers,  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  that  we  may  foretell,  during  any 
epidemic  visitation,  very  certainly,  both 
the  localities  and  the  class  of  people  which 
will  be  chiefly  affected.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  minor  conditions  besides 
those  enumerated,  which  exert  more  or  less 
influence;  and  of  these  perhaps  the  soil 
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is  the  most  important  Thus  yolcanic  and 
sandy  aoib  are  said  to  be  less  favorable  to 
the  prevalence  of  these  diseases  than  any 
others.  This  has  been  attributed  to  their 
greater  power  of  absorbing  water,  and 
thereby  lessening  the  humidity  of  the  at- 
mosphere. But  we  cannot  follow  either 
the  London  commissioners,  or  any  of  the 
other  writers  we  have  named,  through 
.even  a tithe  of  the  evidence  they  have  fur- 
nished, in  regard  to  the  three  propositions 
we  have  stated. 

''Thegreat  practical  inference,  however, 
which  we  would  deduce,  and  which  we 
wish  could  be  fully  impressed  on  the 
whole  human  family,  is  this : — that  how- 
ever little  we  may  know  about  the  epi- 
demic prineiph  or  essential  cause  of  cho- 
lera, and  other  kindred  diseases,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
on  which  its  activity  and  destructive  pre- 
valence, almost  entirely  depends,  are  not 
only  known  and  tangible,  but  are  to  a 
very  great  extent,  under  our  own  control. 
Thus  we  are  taught  by  all  the  experience 
of  the  past,  that,  without  impure  air,  in- 
si^ictetU  or  umehobeome  diet,  or  had  cloth- 
ing, no  epidemic  disease  can  become  either 
extensively  prevalent  or  fatal.  Hence 


it  is  high  time  that  all  those,  in  whose 
hands  are  intrusted  the  sanitary  regulation 
of  cities,  villages,  &c.,  should,  at  least, 
turn  a part  of  their  attention  from  those 
quarantine  and  non-intercourse  regula- 
tions, which  are  to  some  extent  the  off- 
springs of  former  errors,  to  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  streets,  lanes,  alleys,  cellars, 
and  houses,  within  the  bounds  of  their 
charge.  For  they  may  rest  assured,  that 
wherever  the  conditions  we  have  enume- 
rated, as  favorable  to  the  existence  and 
spread  of  epidemics  exist,  there  such  dis- 
eases will  find  their  way  during  the  sea- 
sons of  their  prevalence,  in  spite  of  all  the 
quarantine  and  non-intercourse  regula- 
tions that  ever  emanated  from  legislative 
authorities.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
wherever  a city  is  found  free  from  these 
conditions,  the  inhabitants  will  be  safe, 
even  though  an  hundred  infected  indi- 
viduals should  be  thrown  into  their  midst. 
These  are  great  and  important  truths, 
which  have  been  abundantly  illustrated 
by  every  epidemic  that  has  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century ; and  hence,  they 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the 
profession,  and  through  it,  on  tfie  whole 
community.” 


(Fram  the  UwMim  Ktritw.) 


THE  CHURCH 

HE  Portuguese  were 
the  first  Europeans 
who  discovered  this 
island.  They  land^ 
ed  there  in  the  year 
1 505,  and  established 
a permanent  and  flourishing  colony  ta 
15^  Unfortunately  the  thirst  for  wealth 
and  the  hist  of  power,  did  not  allow  them 
to  think  much  of  the  conversion  of  the  na- 
tives. The  beauty  of  the  isiand,  its  climate, 
its  mines  of  gold,  its  luxuries  of  every  kind, 

• Tb«  artkls  im  tks  Ihtbtm  iUoino  U a no- 
tiee  of  M^or  Focbm’  EUvtn.  Ymn  im  OfylQa. 
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had  so  enervaled  thek  character  and  de- 
moralized their  nature,  that  instead  of  rais- 
ing the  natives  to  the  dignity  of  civilized 
beings  and  of  Christians,  they  themselves 
became  degraded  beneath  the  Indians  of 
the  forest  The  name  and  the  blessings 
of  Christianity  became  obscurely  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  by  the 
occasional  visits  of  one  or  two  missiona- 
ries from  Goa,  and  by  the  example  and 
instruction  of  a few  Portuguese  merchants, 
who  were  not  carried  away  in  the  general 
torrent  of  depravity.  When  the  fame  of 
the  preaching  and  miracles  of  St  Francis 
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XaTter  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  had 
leached  them,  thejr  sent  ambassadors  to 
that  great  apostle  of  the  Indies,  to  solicit 
him  to  eisit  their  tslaod.  To  their  honor 
it  must  be  recorded,  that  they  were  the 
first  of  the  eastern  nations  whose  thirst 
for  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  was  so 
great,  that  they  sent  a deputation  to  solicit 
instructors  to  come  amongst  them.  The 
saint  was  so  employed  in  establishing 
Christianity  at  Travancore  that  he  could 
not  personally  attend  to  their  request 
He  sent  one  of  his  priests,  whose  labors 
at  Manaar  were  so  successful,  that  in  a 
short  time  the  Manaroys,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighboring  coasts,  not  only 
became  Christians,  but  died  generously  for 
the  faith.  The  cruel  king  of  Jaffnapaiam, 
on  hearing  that  his  snbjects  were  aban- 
doning their  religion  and  embracing  that 
of  the  white  men  (Portuguese),  ordered 
them  to  be  pul  to  death ; and  in  the  course 
of  that  year  about  six  or  seren  hundred 
of  his  subjects  perished,  amongst  whom 
was  his  own  eldest  son.  St.  Francis 
Xavier  himself  visited  the  island  two 
years  a(ter,  where  his  preaching,  his 
prayers,  his  fasts  and  his  miracles,  were 
followed  by  the  same  glorious  effects 
which  marked  his  course  through  the  east. 
The  number  of  Christians  increased  ra- 
pidly. The  temples  of  paganism  were  de- 
molished, its  idols  destroyed,  and  churches 
of  the  true  God  erected  all  over  the  island. 
The  labors  of  the  saint  were  seconded 
by  the  zeal  and  virtues  of  the  pious  John 
III,  of  Portugal.  In  consequence  of  the 
representation  of  Xavier>  he  appointed 
upright  aad  religious  governors  of  bis 
Indian  possessions;  persons  who  would 
feel  more  anxiety  for  the  acquisition  of 
aouls  iQ  the  field  of  Christ,  than  for  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  in  their  coffers. 
By  these  means  Christianity  was  so  uni- 
versally established  in  Ceylon,  that  when 
the  Dutch  took  possession  of  the  island  in 
1650,  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  pagan 
worship  were  little  known.’^ — pp.  12,  13. 

While,  however,  it  was  owing  to  the 
oooupatioii  of  the  island  by  the  Portugese 


that  Chrisdanity  was  introduced,  or  at 
least  revived — for  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  with  any  accuracy  whether 
St.  Thomas  or  his  disciples  ever  vistSed 
the  island  when  they  preached  on  the 
opposite  coast,  though  there  were  Chris- 
tian churches  discovered  in  the  island  m 
the  sixth  century — yet  the  Portugese,  as 
a body,  did  not  govern  so  as  to  gain  the 
affections  of  the  natives,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, oppressed  them  so  heavily,  that 
when  the  Dutch  made  their  appearance  in 
1632,  the  natives  were  induced  to  assist  in 
admiuing  them.  It  was  some  time  befoie 
the  Dutch  succeeded  inmaking  themselvei 
masters  of  the  Portuguese  possessions; 
but  they  effected  this  at  last,  and  in  1656 
Colombo  surrendered  to  them.  Then  the 
natives  found  oot  to  their  cost  that  they 
had  gained  nothing  by  the  change  of  mas- 
ters, and  in  respect  of  religion,  the  effect 
was  most  grievous.  We  will  contnitie  the 
narrative  of  the  Colonial  Intelligenoer : 

is  a singular  fact,  connected  with 
the  introduction  of  the  principles  of  the 
reformation  in  Ceylon,  for  be  it  remem- 
bered the  Dutch  were  then  Protestants, 
that  they  enabled  the  then  king  of  Candy, 
Isimalardarm^,  son  and  successor  of  Ra^ 
Singhe,  to  send  ambassadors  to  procure 
Boodhoo  priests  from  the  continent  to 
re-establish  the  absurd  and  idolatrous 
worship  of  that  god.  In  p.  308  of  Dr. 
Davies’  interesting  travels  in  Ceylon,  he 
says,  ‘ the  religion  of  Boodhoo  was  at  an 
extremely  low  ebb;  its  doctrines  were 
forgotten,  its  ceremonies  were  in  disose, 
and  its  temples  were  without  ministers. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch,  the 
king  sent  an  embassy  to  Siam,  and  pro- 
cured twelve  Oupasampade  priests,  who 
came  to  Kandy,  and  instructed  and  or- 
dained forty  natives  of  the  Oupasampade 
order,  and  very  many  of  the  Sampa^.’ 
This  is  - confirmed  by  Captain  Robert 
Knox,  in  his  History  of  the  Sute  of  Re- 
ligion in  Ceylon,  published  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago.  We  shall  now  see 
if  the  religion  of  St  Thomas  and  Xavier 
received  similar  protection  and  assistance 
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from  these  Christira  conquerors.  The 
Portuguese  were  not  only  deprived  of  their 
power  and  possessions,  but  their  religion 
was  proscribed,  their  public  worship  was 
interrupted,  their  churches  violated  and 
destroyed,  their  priests  banished,  or,  if 
seized,  punished  by  imprisonment,  tor- 
lures,  and  death.  Catholics  were  ren- 
dered incapable  of  holding  any  place  of 
trust  or  enjoying  any  privileges.  Their 
marriages  were  pronounced  illegal,  the 
administration  of  sacraments  strictly  for- 
bidden. In  a word,  persecudon  and  a 
sanguinary  code  of  penal  laws  oppressed 
tile  Catholics  of  Ceylon  for  more  than  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  years.  With  such 
vigor  was  the  persecution  carried  on  and 
these  laws  enforced,  that  only  thirty-seven 
years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch,  when 
the  holy  missionary  Padre  Joseph  Vaz, 
of  the  order  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  arrived  on 
the  island,  the  Catholics  dared  not  assem- 
ble in  public  for  religious  purposes.  He 
was  obliged  to  pass  from  one  family  to 
another  disguised  in  the  dress  of  a slave, 
and  to  offer  up  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  iu  private  chambers.  He  was  a 
messenger  of  peace  and  consolation  to  all 
the  afflicted  Catholics  of  the  island.  How- 
ever cautiously  and  privately  they  assem- 
bled to  receive  his  instructions,  they  were 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  discovery  and 
Consequent  punishment. 

•‘Once  on  the  Christmas  eve,  when 
they  were  assembled  in  three  houses 
where  altars  were  prepared,  upon  each  of 
which  the  holy  missionary  was  expected 
to  celebrate  mass,  whilst  they  were  sing- 
ing the  litanies  and  performing  other  acts 
of  devotion,  instead  of  matins  before  mess, 
the  Dutch  soldiers  entered  and  unexpect- 
edly assaulted  them.  They  beat  both 
men  and  women,  demolished  the  altars, 
behaved  in  the  most  disrespectful  manner 
to  the  sacred  images,  and  took  upwards 
of  three  hundred  persons  prisoners.  On 
the  following  day  the  prisoners  were 
brought  before  the  Dutch  judge.  Van 
'Rheede ; he  ordered  the  women  to  be  re- 
leased, and  imposed  peetmiary  fines  on 


the  men  ; with  the  exception  of  eight, 
who  were  persons  of  great  property  and 
consideration.  These  he  ordered  to  be 
cruelly  whipped;  one  of  them  named 
Peter,  who  had  been  lately  converted  from 
Lmheranism  by  Father  Joseph,  to  be  put 
to  death  in  the  most  inhuman  manner. 
The  remaining  seven  were  condemned  to 
serve  during  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  irons 
and  hard  labor. 

^Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  and 
activity  with  which  the  Catholics  were 
pursued  by  their  inexorable  persecutors, 
their  nnmbers  began  to  increase;  so  that 
when  the  English  took  possession  of  the 
island  in  1795,  there  were  still  many 
priqils  who  attended  their  flocks  in  secret 
Though  they  then  changed  masters  the 
same  laws  continued,  but  were  enforced 
with  a much  milder  spirit.  The  Catholics, 
however,  still  continued  an  unprotected 
and  degraded  class.  But  the  dawn  of 
their  deliverance  approached — the  day 
that  was  to  see  them  restored  to  freedom, 
and  to  their  rights  and  privileges  as  British 
subjects,  was  at  hand.  Providence  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  English  government, 
sent  Sir  Alexander  Johnston  as  chief 
justice  and  first  member  of  his  majesty’s 
council  on  that  island.  From  the  day  of 
his  arrival,  his  time  and  bis  thoughts 
were  occupied  to  discover  the  customs, 
the  dispositions,  and  the  wants  of  its  in- 
babitants.  He  declared  himself  ready  to 
receive  from  all  persons  acquainted  with 
the  laws  and  habits  of  the  people,  sugges- 
tions that  might  tend  to  improve  their 
•condition,  to  promote  peace,  and  contri- 
bute to  advance  the  trade,  comfort,  and 
civilization  of  the  island.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  upon  his  strong  and 
personal  representations  to  his  majesty’s 
^vemment  during  his  visit  to  Engtand, 
he  carried  back  the  glorious  blessings  of 
trial  by  jury  to  all  tbe  inhabitants  of 
Ceylon,  and  a confirmation  of  the  privi- 
leges which  he  obtained  for  tbe  Catitolios 
m 1806.”— pp.  13, 14. 

In  answer  to  a letter  of  thanks  addressed 
to  him  by  tbe  arehbtshop  of  Qua,  Btr 
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Alexander  states,  that  he  was  iodaced  to 
consider  the  condition  of  Catholics  in  the 
island,  from  a peculiar  case  that  came 
before  him,  and  that  he  then  found  that  a 
great  many  most  oppressive  regulations, 
made  against  them  by  the  Dutch,  still 
continued  in  force,  which  he  endeavored, 
and  that  successfully,  to  get  repealed. 
He  also  mentions,  that  in  a circuit  he  had 
lately  made  through  the  island,  he  ob- 
served that  there  was  not  a single  Cath- 
olic brought  for  trial,  and  yet  their  num- 
bers at  that  time  were  very  considerable. 

The  Dutch  and  Portuguese  sUll  form  a 
part  of  the  motley  population  of  Ceylon, 
but  their  numbers  are  not  very  great,  and 
they  are  scarcely  found  except  ijj^the 
towns.  There  they  find  occupation  in  the 
public  offices  as  clerks  and  petty  officers. 
Most  of  the  respectable  shops  are  kept  by 
them:  the  lower  sort  exercise  various 
trades,  while  some  few  have  preserved 
themselves  in  better  rank  and  circum- 
stances, as  merchants  and  civil  servants. 
For  they  have  intermingled  so  much 
together,  as  well  as  with  the  Singhalese 
on  one  side  and  the  English  on  the  other, 
that  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  ranks  and 
grades  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the 
very  lowest  Many  illegitimate  children 
of  English  fathers  by  native  women,  have 
found  their  level  among  them.  The  most 
respectable  part  of  them  go  by  the  name 
of  Burghers.  In  character,  however,  they 
are  not  a pleasing  set  of  people.  They 
are  very  fond  of  dress  and  show,  and 
commonly  live  beyond  what  they  can 
afford,  in  order  to  make  an  appearance. 
As  the  natural  accompaniment  of  this, 
they  are,  as  might  be  expected,  very  vain 
and  conceited,  and  give  themselves  great 
airs,  so  that  they  are  not  very  easy  people 
to  deal  with.  As  being  better  educated, 
they  have  more  just  ideas  of  what  is  right 
and  good,  and  pay  some  attention  towards 
keeping  up  their  respectability,  but  they 
do  not  seem  especially  remarkable  for  any 
good  quality,  and  the  lower  classes  of 
them,  consisting  chiefly  of  Portuguese, 
are  very  low  and  disreputable. 


In  point  of  religion  they  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  divided.  Those  who  are 
directly  descended  from  the  Dutch,  or 
who  are  connected,  or  wish  to  be  thought 
connected  with  the  English,  are  Protes- 
tants. The  Dutch  have,  indeed,  the  re- 
mains of  a Presbyterian  establishment, 
supported  by  the  English  government; 
but  as  it  is  more  fashionable  or  more  ex- 
citing to  attend  some  of  the  numerous 
Protestant  places  of  worship,  the  Dutch 
congregations  are  beginning  to  fall  off, 
and  perhaps  will  not  exist  much  longer. 
At  present  they  have  a few  large  churches 
in  the  most  important  stations,  which  are 
generally  used  at  b different  hour  for  the 
Anglican  service.  And  there  are  a few 
Dutch  Proponents,  as  they  are  called, 
who  read  some  prayers  to  the  few  who 
still  adhere  to  their  old  form  of  religion. 
Formerly  the  Dutch  were  very  zealous 
in  the  work  of  proselytizing.  While  they 
destroyed  or  took  possession  of  the  Cath- 
olic churches,  and  proscribed  any  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  they  endeavored  to 
bring  the  people  round  to  themselves,  by 
making  it  an  honorable  and  lucrative  thing 
to  be  a Protestant  No  one  could  hold 
the  meanest  office  under  govemment, 
such  as  that  of  even  being  headman  in  his 
native  village,  unless  he  had  been  bap- 
tized; and  as  the  poor  natives  had  no 
conscientious  scruples  against  what  they 
looked  upon  as  so  harmless  a ceremony, 
which  put  them  in  the  way  of  so  much 
preferment  with  so  little  trouble,  they  at 
length  became  willing,  and  even  anxious 
to  be  baptized.  To  such  an  extent  was 
this  system  carried  on,  that  the  Anglican 
clergy  have  had  some  difficulty  in  potting 
a stop  to  the  Proponents,  or  Catechists, 
from  baptizing  numbers  of  people  who 
had  neit^r  any  knowledge  of  their  new 
religion,  nor  of  their  duties  as  members 
of  it,  nor  the  most  distant  intention  of  per- 
forming them.  Some  fifteen  years  Iwek 
one  iiad  to  be  suspended  or  dismissed 
from  his  office  by  the  archdeacon  of  the 
klaad,  for  persisting  in  bapliziog  all  the 
childien  of  a native  viUage  at  three  pence 
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a heady  thoagh  he  had  been  expressly 
prohibited  from  doing  so.  And  this  no- 
tion of  its  being  honorable  to  be  a Chris- 
tian has  taken  such  hold  of  the  people^ 
that,  except  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
ifiland,  which  were  never  held  by  the 
Dutch,  but  few  would  profess  themselves 
Boodhists.  Not  an  uncommon  answer 
for  a man  to  make  when  he  is  asked  what 
religion  he  is  of,  is,  I am  a Christian, 
bat  I go  to  the  temple,'^  viz.,  of  Boodhoo. 

As  for  the  Portuguese,  the  great  bulk 
of  them  have  remained  firm  in  adherence 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  though  there  are 
some  who  have  been  attracted  by  the  hope 
of  better  situations,  or  by  the  wish  to  be 
like  the  Eoglish,  to  become  Protestants ; 
and  then  they  generally  attached  them- 
selves to  some  one  of  the  numerous  Dis- 
senting Missionary  bodies  which  have 
established  themselves  in  Ceylon. 

**  The  system  of  religion  practised  in 
the  island  before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  still  followed  unfortunately 
by  great  numbers,  is  that  of  Boodhoo. 
They  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  self-existent  and  eternal, 
the  creator  and  preserver  of  the  universe. 
They  believe  that  a man  may  become 
a god  or  a demon,  or  that  a god  may 
become  a man  or  an  animalcule;  that 
ordinary  death  is  merely  a change  of 
form,  and  that  these  changes  are  almost 
infinite.  They  have  all  over  the  island 
built  temples  and  dedicated  them  to  the 
worship  of  this  God  (Boodhoo),  who, 
they  say,  came  from  the  fourth  of  the 
innumerable  heavens,  and  lived  two  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  era.  After 
bis  death  he  ascended  to  the  brightest 
heaven,  and  they  expect  another  Boodhoo 
to  come  for  their  salvation.  The  majority 
of  the  natives  are  of  this  religion  at  pre- 
sent.^*— p.  11. 

The  question  is,  then,  what  is  to  take 
its  place?  for  no  people  have  yet  been 
found  satisfied  to  ^ without  a religion. 
Protestantism  has  been  long  making  every 
effort  to  bring  the  natives  over  to  itself ; 
but  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  suc- 


ceeded. The  Dutch  never  effected,  and 
perhaps  did  not  attempt,  any  thing  more 
than  to  draw  away  the  people  from  Cath- 
olicism, and  make  them  profess  themselves 
Christians.  But  since  the  island  has  been 
in  possession  of  the  English,  there  have 
been  very  numerous  Protestant  missions 
established  here,  and  some  of  these  have 
certainly  made  great  efforts  to  convert 
the  natives*  from  Boodhism.  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  Protestant 
bodies  have  labored  in  this  work,  we  will 
give  some  brief  statistics  concerning  them. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  has 
four  stations ; at  two  of  which  they  have 
not  only  numbers  of  schools  in  the  coun- 
try round  about  like  the  others,  but  two 
seminaries  in  which  they  educate  sixty- 
five  youths  or  adults,  to  prepare  them  to 
be  native  missionaries,  schoolmasters,  and 
catechists.  In  their  schools  they  have  1 325 
boys,  and  229  girls.  The  latter  are,  for  the 
most  part,  received  on  to  a foundation,  and 
kept  from  their  childhood,  till  they  are 
given  away  by  their  parents  in  marriage, 
at  the  expense  of  the  mission ; so  that 
they  have  full  time  to  be  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  Protestantism,  and  if  any  thing 
would  seem  to  insure  a rising  generation 
of  pious  Protestants,  this  admirable  plan 
would.  Indeed,  we  cannot  but  express 
the  greatest  admiration  for  the  whole  sys- 
tem and  arrangements  of  the  church  mis- 
sion in  Ceylon  ; many  of  its  missionaries 
are  hard-working  and  earnest-minded  men. 
Nothing  less,  we  conceive,  than  the  fact 
of  their  working  in  and  for  a false  system, 
could  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  little 
success  they  have  met  with.  The  Ameri- 
can mission  has  seven  stations  in  the 
Jaffna  or  northern  district.  At  a place 
called  Batticotta,  they  have  a large  semi- 
nary containing  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  students,  and  a foundation  school  at 
Oodooville,  where,  besides  others,  fifty- 
one  girls  are  supported.  It  has,  moreover, 
eighteen  parish  schools,  in  which  four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-one  boys 
and  eight  hundred  and  twenty-one  girls  art 
educated.  The  Wesleyans  are  in  South 
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Ceylon ; but  like  the  Presbyterutn  missi<xi 
just  established,  they  are  chiefly  in  the 
towns,  so  that  they  come  more  in  contact 
with  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English, 
than  with  the  natives.  They  collect  pretty 
large  congregations;  but  they  only  educate 
three  hundred  and  four  boys,  and  four 
hundred  and  fifty-one  girls.  The  Baptist 
mission  educates  about  five  hundred,  of 
whom  about  one-third  are  girls.  These 
numbers,  however,  were  taken  some  years 
ago,  since  which  time  some  of  the  mis- 
sions have  been  very  much  increased  by 
reinforcements  from  home,  so  that  the 
numbers  are  probably  much  higher  now. 
The  government  schools,  too,  of  which 
there  are  great  numbers,  though  they  are 
not  professedly  religious  schools,  are  yet 
really  very  strongly  in  favor  of  Protes- 
tantism ; they  are  fpr  all  denominations, 
even  Boodhists  and  Mahomedans;  but 
whatever  is  taught  about  religion  is  in 
favor  of  Protestantism.  They  are  taught 
to  read  the  authorized  version,”  and  to 
interpret  it  by  their  own  skill  and  private 
judgment.  The  government  helps,  more- 
over, to  support  many  of  the  missionary 
schools.  The  number  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries in  the  island  exceeds,  we  are 
told,  one  hundred ; yet,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  notwithstanding  these  numer- 
ous missions,  well  supported  by  every 
human  means  and  appliance  which  the 
ample  means  of  the  parent  society  at  home 
enables  them  to  bring  into  play,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  Protestantism  has  met 
with  little  success.  We  venture  to  say 
that  every  actual  convert  they  make  must 
have  cost  the  society  some  hundreds  of 
pounds ; and  though  this  were,  it  is  true, 
cheaply  done,  if  the  soul  of  the  poor  crea- 
tures were  saved  thereby,  yet  it  is  very 
dear,  if  it  is  not. 

Nor  do  we  take  any  ex-parte  or  ques- 
tionable statements  of  the  matter.  It  was 
our  lot  some  years  ago  to  be  acquainted 
with  a missionary  belonging  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  Ceylon,  whose  cha- 
racter we  knew  as  a man  of  great  upright- 
ness, as  well  as  untiring  zeal  in  his  mis- 


tionary  work.  And  we  heard  the  qnea* 
tion  put  to  him,  whether  he  thought  the 
number  of  real  sincere  converts  who  cared 
for  their  religion,  and  would  stand  by  it, 
was  very  great.  His  reply  was  with  a 
sigh,  **  Oh,  I do  not  believe  there  are  six 
real  converts  in  the  island.” 

The  prospects  of  a Protestant  harvest 
may,  it  is  true,  for  all  we  know,  have 
become  more  hopeful  within  the  last  few 
years.  But  however  this  may  be,  we 
confidently  venture  to  affirm,  that  Protes- 
tantism will  never  make  any  deep  and 
lasting  impression  on  the  Singhalese.  Not 
only  has  it  been  unsuccessful  hitherto, 
though  circumstances  have  been  most  fa- 
vorable for  it,  since  all  the  influence  of 
the  Europeans  has  been  in  their  favor, 
while  the  Catholics  have  not  bad  the 
means  of  withstanding  them,  and  the 
Boodhists  have  not  cared  to  do  so;  but 
from  what  we  know  of  the  native  charac- 
ter, Protestantism  is  not  suitable  to  them, 
and  will  not  take.  They  cannot  in  the 
least  comprehend  how  their  good  works 
can  have  the  nature  of  sin,”  and  be  no 
better  than  filthy  rags.  Protestant  services 
they  find  meaningless  and  dull  in  the  ex- 
treme ; they  do  not  move  them  in  the  least ; 
and  private  judgment  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion is  a thing  that  they  cannot  under- 
stand. Then,  too,  they  do  not  see  what 
they  are  to  do  in  their  new  religion.  There 
are  no  processions  and  ceremonies  to  see; 
good  works  are  discouraged,  as  tending 
to  foster  their  old  notion  of  merit.  They 
have  not  even  the  distasteful  but  necessary 
duties  of  making  offerings  to  the  priests 
and  the  temples,  or  of  making  their  con- 
fessions, as  they  see  their  Catholic  neigh- 
bors doing.  All  they  have  to  do  is,  to  go 
once  a week  to  a long  weary  service  in 
which  there  is  nothing  to  interest  them. 
If  they  gained  merit  by  doing  this,  they 
would  persevere ; but  they  are  carefully 
warned  to  beware  of  entertaining  any  such 
idea,  and  as  they  feel  quite  certain  that 
they  donU  go  there  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing,  the  question  cm  htmo  naturaUy 
occurs  to  them,  and  they  leave  it  ofll 
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Thea,  loo,  they  see  the  while  mee  who 
are  trying  to  conrert  them  to  their  own 
X)riigioQ  leading  abominably  bad  lires 
themselv’es ; and  with  the  example  of  their 
own  priests  leading  continent,  retired,  and 
abstemioas  lires,  they  compare  the  easy 
comfortable  life  which  most  of  ihe  mis- 
aionariee  lead  oat  there,  with  their  wires 
and  children  aroand  them,  and  going 
about  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the 
tmth  comes  out  bit  by  bit,  that  they  think 
the  Protestant  religion  a humbug.  An 
intelhgent  natire,  a Protestant,  without 
dreaming  that  he  was  touching  on  a ten- 
der point,  yentured  to  hint  to  a Protestant 
there  that  the  thought  had  struck  him  that 
if  the  Protestant  cleigymen  would  remain 
unmarried,  they  would  be  able  to  effect 
much  more  in  going  about  among  the 
natives.  And  the  missionary  mentioned 
above  said  in  our  hearing  one  day,  **  These 
poor  people  cannot  believe  that  we  have 
come  here  for  their  sake,  and  not  to  ben- 
efit ourselves.’’  The  name  Seprimarda 
car’riyo,  those  of  the  reformed  and  re- 
paired religion,”  seems  to  them  to  carry 
its  own  condemnation  with  it. 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  are  the 
present  state  and  future  prospects  of  the 
church  there.  Catholics  have,  as  we  have 
seen,  been  emancipated  for  some  time 
there,  and  enjoy  similar  privileges  with 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants ; and  the  only 
disadvantage  that  they  are  now  under  is, 
that  they  are  opposed  and  discountenanced 
in  every  way  by  the  English,  whose 
opinion,  as  being  their  conquerors,  could 
not  but  carry  at  least  some  weight  with  it 
at  first  At  the  present  day  there  are  not, 
we  suppose,  half  a dozen  Catholics  of  the 
upper  classes  of  society  throughout  the 
island.  However,  they  are  beginning  to 
think  less  of  this,  and  their  numbers  are 
increasing  very  fast;  they  arc  now  esti- 
mated at  above  150,000.  Those  who  be- 
come converts  adhere  very  steadily  to 
their  faith,  and  bring  their  friends  and 
relations  to  be  instructed ; so  that  a priest 
who  is  at  all  active  and  zealous  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  who  treats  those 


who  come  to  him  kindly,  has  little  else  to 
do  than  to  sit  still  and  instruct  those  who 
come  to  him,  and  he  will  soon  have  hia 
hands  full.  We  know  of  a single  priest 
who,  under  no  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, baptized  'more  than  one  hundred 
and  twelve  adults  in  the  course  of  a year. 
What  is  so  satisfactory  in  those  who  are 
converted  to  the  Catholic  religion  is,  that 
they  show  a great  interest  in  it ; and  their 
zeal  in  building  churches  and  decking 
them  oat  is  something  extraordinary.  In 
our  own  country  we  bnild  chnrches  and 
found  missions  in  order  to  make  converts 
to  the  faith ; but  among  the  poor  natives 
of  Ceylon  the  order  is  reversed.  If  a few 
persons  are  made  Catholics,  they  them- 
selves build  a church  and  found  a mission, 
as  far  as  they  are  able  to  do  so ; that  it, 
they  build  a house  for  the  priest,  or  rooms 
adjoining  the  chapel,  and  profess  their 
willingness  to  support  him,  or  to  do  their 
utmost  towards  it,  if  only  one  may  be  sent 
them.  As  it  was  only  the  maritime  parts 
of  Ceylon  which  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  the  high  and 
mountainous  country  continuing  in  the 
possession  of  the  native  king  of  Candy 
till  the  year  1815,  it  naturally  happens 
that  the  greatest  number  of  Catholics  ais 
found  in  the  former;  thus,  in  Colombo, 
the  capital  of  the  island,  and  chief  mi»> 
sionary  station,  there  are  30,000  Catholicsb 
And  only  twenty-six  miles  off,  ai  a placs 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  island  named 
Negombo,  very  nearly  the  whole  popula- 
tion, consisting  of  more  than  20,000  souls, 
is  Catholic.  So,  too,  in  the  Jaffna  district 
there  are  a great  many  Catholics ; yet,  to 
show  how  much  progress  has  been  made, 
even  in  the  central  province,  where  the 
Catholic  religion  was  new  to  the  people 
till  lately,  there  are  now  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  stations  with  churches,  either 
built  or  about  to  be  built,  and  in  some  of 
these  a considerable  number  of  Catholics. 
Yet  almost  all  these  have  been  built  by  a 
few  Catholics  settling  in  the  place,  and 
setting  to  work  themselves,  to  prepais 
some  place  where  the  priest  might  say 
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m&M  when  he  came,  or  rather  to  induce 
him  to  come  to  them.  For  up  to  thi$  time 
there  hoe  been,  and  it,  but  one  priest  m aU 
Ihe  central  province,  who,  besides  having 
the  sole  care  of  the  principal  station, 
Kandy,  where  there  is  an  increasing  con- 
gregation of  about  a thousand,  has  like- 
wise the  care  of  all  these  different  stations 
situated  at  distances  of  twenty,  forty,  and 
even  seventy  miles  off,  in  various  direc- 
tions, in  most  of  which  the  travelling  is 
very  difficult,  being  through  a hilly  coun- 
try with  bad  roads  in  some  parts,  and  in 
a few  none,  and  where  conveyances  are 
very  dear  and  bad.  The  only  thing  that 
a single  priest  can  do  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  what  is  at  present  done,  is 
this : — He  resides  chiefly  at  the  principal 
station,  where  his  congregation  provide 
for  him,  as  well  as  for  keeping  up  the 
church,  and  at  intervals  makes  journeys 
of  two  or  three  weeks  long,  taking  at  one 
time  all  the  stations  in  one  direction,  and 
Bt  another  those  in  another,  and  so  on. 
But  of  course  it  may  easily  be  supposed 
that  a sickly  season,  or  his  own  weak 
health,  or  want  of  time,  must  constantly 
prevent  him  from  visiting  some  of  his 
numerous  flocks,  which  are  thus  deprived 
of  their  only  chance  of  making  their  con- 
fessions, or  going  to  communion  within 
the  year.  The  missionary  visits  each  place 
at  some  stated  time,  if  possible  on  the 
patron  saint  of  the  church’s  day,  or  rather 
a day  or  two  before ; and  the  poor  Cath- 
olics make  it  a time  of  great  holiday.  In 
the  morning  there  is  generally  some  in- 
struction given  after  mass,  and  during  the 
day  the  people  come  to  see  the  priest,  to 
make  their  confessions  and  be  instructed, 
and  ask  directions  about  difierent  matters. 
And  then  in  the  evening  there  is  the  rosary 
recited,  or  some  easy  prayer  in  their  own 
language,  and  a sermon.  And  in  some 
places  the  chief  people  take  it  by  turns  to 
deck  out  and  illuminate  the  chapel,  each 
taking  the  expense  of  one  day.  On  the 
last  day,  the  feast  of  the  saint,  all  the 
people  attend,  mass  is  celebrated  with  as 
much  solemnity  as  possible,  and  a sermon 


preached,  and  many  go  to  communioiL 
On  his  leaving  the  place  the  priest  chooses 
out  one  of  his  congregation,  the  most  re- 
gular and  devout  of  the  chief  people  of 
the  place,  and  appoints  him  to  ring  the 
bell  for  the  Angelus,  and  for  prayers  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  when  they  meet 
and  say  the  rosary  and  other  prayers,  and 
the  person  appointed  reads  the  devotions 
for  mass  and  some  instructions.  It  may 
however  be  readily  imagined,  that  with 
so  little  attention  paid  to  them,  many  of 
the  poor  Catholics  are  in  a very  ignorant 
state.  There  is  one  little  village  consisting 
entirely  of  a disbanded  regiment  of  Caffres, 
who  are  now  employed  ii^  making  roads. 
They  are  all  Catholics,  and  indeed  very 
good  ones  as  far  as  the  will  is  concerned, 
since  they  are  well  disposed,  and  ready  to 
do  whatever  their  priest  tells  them.  Yet 
their  ignorance  and  obtuseness  are  so 
great,  that  some  of  them  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  they  have  souls;  and  when 
the  missionary,  as  in  duty  bound,  endea- 
vors during  his  two  or  three  days’  sojourn 
among  them,  to  instruct  them  in  at  least 
all  that  they  are  bound  to  know,  and 
begins  with  questioning  them  on  this 
point,  they  are  disposed  to  decline  enter- 
ing into  any  such  abstruse  questions  of 
psychology,  as  something  far  above  them. 
They  say  that  they  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  souls,  that  they  are  poor  igno- 
rant men,  working  hard  all  day,  but  that 
they  will  do  any  thing  that  the  priest  tells 
them.  And  so  firmly  do  they  adhere  to 
their  religion,  that  though  so  very  little 
attention  is  able  to  be  paid  to  them  by 
their  own  priest,  yet  all  attempts  to  convert 
them  to  Protestantism  have  entirely  failed. 

In  one  place  some  thirty  or  forty  miles 
distant  from  Kandy,  the  chief  stations  of 
the  central  province,  in  a wild  and  unin- 
habited part  of  the  country,  there  was 
discovered  some  few  years  back  a native 
village  consisting  entirely  of  Catholics. 
They  had  not  bad  a priest  among  them 
within  memory,  but  there  was  a ruinous 
chapel  discovered,  with  an  image  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  remaining  in  it  Where 
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liief  came  from  and  when  ihey  aecUed 
there  is  noi  known,  but  as  their  skin  is 
father  fairer  than  that  of  the  g^eneraiity  of 
Singhalese,  it  is  supposed  that  they  may 
have  been  originally  of  Portuguese  ex* 
traction,  and  may  have  settled  there  when 
the  Dutch  took  the  Portuguese  possessions, 
and  proscribed  their  religion,  and  that 
they  may  have  remained  there  without 
any  spiritual  ministrations  throughout  the 
Dutch  persecutions.  They  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  in  great  .ignorance,  but  still 
so  zealous  for  their  religion,  that  they  will 
permit  none  but  Catholics  to  reside  in  their 
Tillage.  They  are  now  rebuilding  their 
little  church  there,  in  order  to  have  a fitting 
place  for  the  missionary  to  say  mass  in, 
when  he  comes  to  pay  them  his  annual 
visit  for  a few  days.  But  there  is  no  case 
in  which  it  is  more  deplorable  that  the 
poor  people  cannot  have  a priest  among 
them,  not  only  because,  if  any  thing  could 
Biake  them  deserving  of  it,  it  would  be  hav> 
iag  stood  firm  to  their  faith  so  long,  but  also 
because  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
them,  say  that  their  devotion  is  such  that 
they  might  be  made  a village  of  saints. 

in  this  way  there  are  up  and  down  the 
ecwniry  a$  many  at  four  hundred  CathoHe 
ehurehet,  to  mmitter  in  which  there  are  not 
more  than  thirty  prietU.  So  that  the  des- 
titution of  the  central  province  is  not  a 


amguiar  case,  and  dioagh  in  the  mwilime 
provinces  the  Gatholie  population  is  not 
so  much  scattered,  and  so  can  be  more 
easily  got  at,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
much  more  numerous  $ so  that  it  must 
needs  be,  that  a very  large  portion  of  the 
Catholic  population  is  very  little  attended 
to.  The  island  has,  till  within  the  last 
few  years,  been  supplied  with  priests  from 
the  Portuguese  college  at  Goa,  set  on  foot 
by  S.  Francis  Xavier;  but  what  has 
recently  taken  place  foere,  has  made  it 
undesirable  that  this  arrangement  shonJd 
continue.  And  the  propaganda  have 
lately  sent  out  several  Italian  priests,  as 
well  as  one  or  two  Frenchmen  and  Spa- 
niards, who  have  labored  very  hard,  and 
have  met  with  abundant  success.  Them 
are  at  present  two  Catholic  bishops  in  the 
island.  The  vicar  apostolic,  who  is  a 
Portuguese,  resides  with  four  or  five  more 
Portuguese  priests  in  a sort  of  conventual 
building  at  Colombo,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  where  there  are  ten  churches. 
.His  coadjutor  is  an  Italian  of  the  congre- 
gation of  St.  Philip  Neri,  from  which 
society  there  have  been  several  mission- 
aries, whose  memory  is  still  gratefully 
cherished  among  the  natives,  on  account 
of  their  zeal  and  devotion  in  laboring 
among  them,  as  well  as  of  the  wonderful 
miracles  which  they  worked. 


SANCTITY,  CONDITIONS,  AND  EFFECTS  OF  AN  OATH. 

CifCttlar  of  hia  LordabJp,  the  BMiop  of  Lamanne  and  Geneva,  to  MM.  the  Deane  and  Caratec  of  hie  Dfoceae 

io  the  Canton  of  Friburg.* 


Faiaoao,  lltS  ScpI.  1848. 
Reverend  and  Dear  FeUow  Laboren : 

N CONSEaUENCE  of 
the  changes  wrought  in  the 
constitutional  and  adminis- 
trative organization  of  this 
canton,  a great  number  of 
Catholics  have  been,  or  will 
be,  called  to  take  part  in  a religious  act  of 
* For  the  eorreapoadenoe  to  which  this  cirenlar 
gave  rise,  between  the  bishop  and  the  govemmeDt, 
•ee  JnteUigenee.  We  borrow  the  translation  of 
this  oirealar  froia  the  N.  Y.  Freeman* t Journal, 
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a high  importance — a religious  act  which 
incurs  a great  responsibility  before  God 
and  before  men ; this  religious  act  is  the 
solemn  taking  of  an  oath  required  of  all 
the  members  of  the  new  administration. 
On  this  occasion  we  think  it  a duty  to 
recall  to  the  faithful  committed  to  our  care, 
the  teaching  of  the  church  as  to  the  sanc- 
tity, the  conditions  and  the  effects  of  an  oath. 

I.  The  Sanctity  of  an  Oath, — An  oath 
is  a religious  act,  by  which  we  invoke 
God,  who  is  very  Truth  and  Holiness,  as 
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witness  and  gnaranlee  of  what  we  affirm 
or  promise.  1st.  The  oath  of  assertion, 
bj  which  we  take  God  to  witness  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  fact  or  the  thing  that  we 
maintain,  or  upon  which  we  are  ques- 
tioned. 2nd.  The  oath  of  promise,  hy 
which  we  take  God  to  witness  whether  of 
the  sincerity  with  which  we  have  prom- 
ised or  engaged,  or  of  the  fidelity  with 
which  we  will  respect  this  promise  or  this 
engagement. 

Consequently,  in  making  an  oath,  we 
invoke  God  thrice  holy,  our  Creator  and 
our  Judge;  we  invoke  the  Lord,  that 
name  holy  and  terrible,  as  says  the  Royal 
Prophet : sanctum  et  terribiie  nomen  Eju$, 
We  call,  as  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  our 
word,  or  the  sincerity  of  our  promise,  the 
veracity  and  the  fidelity  of  the  Sovereign 
Master  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  the  adora- 
ble Master  who  has  horror  of  falsehood, 
fraud  and  iniquity.  We  offer  and  submit 
ourselves,  of  our  own  will,  to  the  terrible 
chastisements  threatened  against  peijury, 
if  we  should  falsify  or  deceive.  But  per-, 
jury,  that  is,  a false  or  unjust  oath,  is  a 
crime,  a mortal  sin,  which  outrages  the 
majesty  of  God. 

The  oath  then,  is  one  of  the  most  awful 
acts  of  the  Christian’s  life.  The  faithful 
can  not,  and  should  not,  take  it  but  with 
religious  trembling,  and  conforming  them- 
selves with  religious  exactitude  to  the  rules 
traced  upon  this  important  point  of  morals, 
by  religion.  These  rules  are  the  following: 

II.  CondUioM  of  an  Oath, — ^To  be  just 
and  holy,  an  oath,  be  it  of  what  kind  it 
may,  should  have  three  essential  condi- 
tions— truth,  justice,  and  discernment. 

The  first  condition  is  truth.  He  who 
lakes  an  oath  to  attest  any  fact  whatever, 
should  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  the  fact  he 
affirms,  or  about  which  he  is  questioned. 

The  second  condition  is  justice.  He 
who  lakes  an  oath  to  confirm  a promise 
he  makes,  or  that  is  asked  of  him,  should 
be  certain  that  this  promise  is  just — that 
is  to  say,  that  it  contains  nothing,  and 
obliges  to  nothing  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  the  church,  by  which  laws  we 


are  to  be  judged.  This  examination  and 
certainty  is  obligatory  under  pain  of  eter- 
nal damnation.  If  by  this  examination 
we  discover  anything  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  his  church,  such  an  oath  is 
illicit,  because  it  is  never  permitted  lo  of- 
fend God  by  violating  any  point  of  his 
law.  To  accomplish  such  an  oath,  would 
be  to  commit  sin,  and  therefore  to  take  it  is 
peijury,  a false  oath,  an  invoking  of  God 
as  witness  and  warrant  of  a lie,  and  a sin. 

If  the  promise  oontains  things  lawful, 
and  things  unlawful,  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
clare, before  taking  an  oath,  that  it  is  the 
intention  to  respect  the  promise  in  what 
is  permissible  only.  As  to  things  not  per- 
mitted, the  law  of  God  forbids  to  promise, 
and  if  they  have  been  promised^  forbids  to 
accomplish  them,  even  though  the  promise 
was  confirmed  by  oatb ; because  an  oath 
can  never  become  a bond  of  iniquity. 

An  oath  taken,  without  restriction,  to 
confirm  a promise  containing  anything 
contrary  to  the  duties  of  religion  and  justice, 
is  a grave  violation  of  the  law  of  God,  it 
is  always  a great  scandal,  and  sometimes 
a considerable  wrong  to  one’s  neighbor. 

The  third  condition  is  ducemmmL 
Even  when  there  is  truth  and  judiee,  an 
oath  should  not  be  taken  but  for  grave  and 
important  matters,  when  there  is  necessity. 
But,  this  necessity  exists  when  the  oath  a 
demanded  by  public  authority,  yet  always 
in  the  supposition  of  its  truth  and  justice. 

III.  7^  Cjfects  (f  an  Oath, — The  obli- 
gations of  an  oath  cannot  be  limited  by 
any  mental  or  interior  reserve,  but  only  by 
a reserve  explicit,  and  clearly  explained. 

The  obligation  ceases  of  right,  if,  after 
the  period  of  taking  the  oath,  its  fulfilment 
becomes  impossible  or  unjust. 

Such,  reverend  and  very  dear  fellow 
laborers,  are  the  teachings  of  Catholic 
morals  in  reference  to  the  oath. — ^Teach- 
ings, which  you  will  repeat  to  your  par- 
ishioners, conjuring  them,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  on  your  behalf,  to  observe 

them  with  religious  exactness 

f Stepheit, 

Bishop  (f  Launame  and  Genem, 
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CHARITY. 

•T  ABBT  JfCAHBB. 

What  charm  can  heal  the  heart,  by  grief  oppreaa’d. 
Can  soothe  to  peace  the  strife  that  rends  t^  breast? 
The  joyous  smile  what  magic  can  restore. 

That  wreath'd  our  lips  in  childhood's  sunny  hour? 
What,  save  the  kindly  glance,  the  gentle  word. 

That  cometh  from  the  soul  by  pity  stiir’d — 

Blest  Charity,  the  troubled  mind  can  ease. 

And  bid  contending  passions  quickly  cease. 

The  stricken  mourner,  who  hath  meekly  bent. 
Beneath  the  blow,  by  bis  Creator  sent, 

Feels  thy  sweet  power,  thy  healing  influence  knows. 
And  blesses  o'er  the  soother  of  his  woes. 

The  weary  suff’rer  on  his  bed  of  pain. 

Who  seeks  for  ease  and  kind  relief  in  vain. 

By  unseen  help,  from  every  pain  set  free. 
Acknowledges  thy  aid,  blest  Charity. 

And  when  the  pilgrim’s  brow,  death’s  cold  dews  lave, 
Marking  his  progress  to  the  silent  grave. 

Angelic  visitor,  thou  hov’rest  near. 

And  whisperest  then  in  the  afflicted  ear; 

**  Raise,  raise  thy  thoughts  this  dreary  world  above. 
Fix  them  on  heaven,  where  reigneth  nought  but  love; 
Let  not  tiiy  spirits  sink  'neath  this  sad  grief, 

God,  in  his  own  good  time,  will  bring  relief.” 

There’s  not  a pang,  by  heavenly  justice  sent. 

There’s  not  a woe  within  the  bosom  pent. 

There’s  not  a grief  that  preys  upon  the  heart. 

But  Charity  can  still  a balm  impart. 

What  though  our  path  in  gloom,  misfortunes  shroud, 
And  sorrows,  o’er  us,  cast  their  dark’ning  cloud, 
God’s  love,  God’s  Charity  extends  to  all ; 

His  arm  supports  us,  that  we  may  not  fall. 


Translated  for  the  U.  S.  C.  Mafaaine. 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  DE  MONTALEMBERT. 
Heltoered  in  the  Mitional  Anmkly  of  France,  September  18,  1848. 


(Conclnded  from  page  001.) 


MAINTAIN  that  Chris- 

tian  morality,  which  you 

should  allow  to  be  freely 

(aught  and  propagated,  in 

virtue  of  the  liberty  which 
we  claim,  and  which  we 

desire  to  be  as  full  and  complete  as  possi-  1 

ble,  will  supply  the  remedy  which  is  re- 
quired for  our  wandering  and  agitated 
population.  Take  notice,  if  you  please, 
that  men  are  not  in  want  now-a-days  of 
scientific  and  philosophical  problems ; they 
want  solutions.  With  the  exception  of 
certain  persons,  who  are  well  paid  by  the 
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state  to  examine  such  problems,  to  seek 
out  truth  at  their  leisure,  and  to  undo 
things  and  to  do  them  again  as  they  may, 
the  immense  majority  of  mankind  cannot 
afford  to  spend  their  life  in  investigating 
such  questions ; they  must  hare  solutions, 
not  problems ; they  must  have  the  truth 
placed  before  them;  they  must  have  a 
moral  law  to  guide  them.  Now  this  solu- 
tion, this  truth,  this  law  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  religion. 
(Interruption.)  I do  not  pretend  to  address 
you  as  a theologian  or  preacher : I do  not 
call  your  attention  to  the  supernatural 
power  and  worth  of  Christianity,  I view 
it  merely  in  a social  and  political  light. 
1 speak  to  you  as  a practical  man,  who 
feels  the  same  interest  that  you  do  for 
the  maintenance  and  defence  of  society. 
Neither  do  1 contend  that  this  is  the  only 
applicable  or  infallible  remedy  of  our  evils. 
I am  not  exclusive ; you  will  always  find 
me  among  the  foremost,  in  sustaining  any 
measures  that  will  have  the  effect  of  re- 
lieving the  working  classes  or  consolidat- 
ing social  power  and  order.  1 reject  no 
other  remedy,  no  other  expedients : but  1 
assert  that  all  these  remedies  and  measures 
will  prove  ineffectual,  if  they  are  not 
backed  by  a religious  education,  which 
has  an  immediate  influence  upon  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  those  whom  you  wish 
to  relieve.  Now,  what  is  the  social  and 
political  application  of  the  remedy?  Or, 
in  other  words,  what  is  the  actual  danger 
of  society  which  may  be  averted  by  reli- 
gious teaching?  The  danger  is  two-fold. 

“ All  the  novel  doctrines  of  our  day,  all 
modern  theories  tend  to  an  immoderate 
thirst  of  enjoyment,  and  to  a spirit  of  aver- 
sion for  and  revolt  against  social  authority. 
Yes,  all  the  anti-social  tendencies  that 
threaten  our  country,  may  be  summed  up 
in  those  two  words,  enjoyment  and  eon^ 
tempt.  In  the  first  place,  enjoyment,  not 
only  of  one’s  own  property,  but  of  an- 
other’s property;  (laughter)  at  least,  of 
what  has  heretofore  been  termed  the  pro- 
perty of  others.  (Renewed  laughter.) 
IT  ^ Vnve  to  place  before  yon  the 


authorities  on  which  my  assertion  rests, 
and  1 shall  do  so,  without  the  slightest 
intention  to  wound  the  feelings  of  others, 
but  merely  for  the  purposes  of  discussion. 
(Interrnption  on  the  left.)  1 will  call 
your  attention  to  a certain  number  of 
axioms  or  expressions  put  forth  by  emi- 
nent socialists,  which  imply  that  desire  of 
enjoyment  to  which  1 have  alluded.  At 
the  Luxembourg,  the  working  classes 
were  told  that  they  ought  to  aspire  to  the 
highest  degree,  the  maximum  of  enjoy- 
ment. Another  orator  has  declared  on 
this  very  floor,  * the  people  tell  you 
through  me  that  they  wish  no  longer  to 
be  poor,  and  will  not  be  so  any  longer.’ 
It  has  been  said  by  a third,  that  the 
want  of  the  present  day  was  a paradise 
on  earth.  (Agitation.)  Thus,  you  see, 
the  idea  of  enjoyment  is  every  where  pre- 
dominant Other  aspirants  after  the  same 
end  endeavor  to  make  labor  attractive,  and 
thus  destroy  the  very  notion  of  labor  in 
the  popular  mind.  Instead  of  its  being 
an  obligation,  a warning,  a punishment, 
(objections)  a remedy  for  the  soul  of  man, 
it  is  represented  as  an  enjoyment  and  a 
right  At  the  same  time  the  notion  of 
sacrifice  and  self-devotion  is  set  aside,  and 
that  of  happiness  is  substituted  in  its  place. 
A man  is  said  to  have  attained  his  end 
upon  earth,  when  he  has  risen  to  a state 
of  happiness ; not  indeed  that  moral  hap- 
piness which  consists  in  the  performance 
of  duty  and  the  acquisition  of  merit,  and 
which  necessarily  supposes  sacrifice  and 
self-devotion,  but  a happiness  which  is 
altogether  material. 

This  is  the  end  held  out  to  mankind  in 
general,  and  to  the  French  nation  in  par- 
ticular. And,  in  addition  to  this  thirsting 
after  a material  and  immoderate  enjoy- 
ment, the  people  are  taught  to  despise 
and  to  resist  all  kind  of  authority.  This 
rebellious  disposiuon  is  not  a spirit  of  lib- 
erty, but  a spirit  of  revolt,  which  threatens 
as  much  danger,  if  not  more,  to  a repub- 
lican government,  as  to  any  other  kind  of 
power.  In  fact,  authority  is  an  essential 
element  in  a republic,  as  well  as  in  a 
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moiMurciiy : bat  the  idea  of  authority  is 
Bow-a-days  materially  impaired  among 
those  classes,  that  threaten  the  social  ex- 
istence of  France.  The  people  are  very 
willing  to  obey  laws  which  they  hod  to 
their  taste,  or  magistrates  who  belong  to 
their  party ; but  to  obey  the  law  because 
it  is  law,  to  obey  the  magistrate  because 
he  is  the  magistrate,  is  an  idea  which  is 
fast  becoming  extinct  in  the  mind  of  the 
French  people.  (A  voice,  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  university.)  You  think  so? 
But,  now,  1 am  speaking  only  of  things 
in  general,  and  I contend  that  in  a repub- 
lic, as  weU  as  under  a monarchy,  the  law, 
even  if  it  exist  only  for  a year,  and  the 
magistrate,  though  he  hold  office  but  for  a 
day,  must  be  respected  during  that  year 
and  during  that  day ; and  for  this  end,  a 
proper  sense  of  authority  must  reign  in 
the  heart;  but  alas!  it  no  longer  exists. 
Do  not  speak  to  me  of  the  authority  which 
is  conferred  by  universal  suffrage;  an 
honorable  member  of  this  house,  who  in- 
terrupted me  a few  minutes  ago,  and  who 
once  held  a place  in  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment, informed  us  some  days  since, 
that  he  had  been  conspiring  all  his  life ; 
but  that  now,  the  right  of  universal  suf- 
frage having  been  proclaimed,  he  looked 
upon  conspiracy  as  the  greatest  of  all 
crimes.  Now,  permit  me  to  say  to  him 
and  to  all,  who  like  him  imagine  that 
universal  suffrage  is  capable  of  imparting 
to  authority  the  basis  which  is  wanting  to 
it  among  us ; permit  me  to  say,  that  about 
the  time  when  he  expressed  himself  with 
such  honorable  frankness,  the  work  of 
universal  suffrage  was  assailed  by  one  of 
the  most  formidable  insurrections  that  have 
ever  been  witnessed  in  France ; an  insur- 
rection, the  actors  in  which  were  those 
very  men  who  had  used  the  light  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  had  succeeded  by  k 
in  introducing  several  of  thek  candidates 
to  power.  This  fact  will  be  suffieieot  to 
show,  how  far  universal  suffiage,  which 
1 respect  as  much  as  any  other  man,  (for 
1 owe  to  it  the  honor  of  occupying  a seat 
in  this  assembly,)  is  capable  of  eonaoU- 
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dating  social  authority.  (Here  the  orator 
was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Flocon,  who  was 
permitted  to  make  some  explanations,  and 
who  in  the  end  sarcastically  taunted  Mr. 
Montalembert  with  having  represented 
labor  as  a punishment.  His  remarks 
caused  some  morement  among  the  mem- 
bers.) It  is  unnecessary,  1 presume,  to 
inform  the  honorable  Mr.  Flocon,  that  in 
using  the  term  punuhment,  I had  no  in- 
tention of  designating  the  social  and  poli- 
tical part  which  has  been  assigned  to  labor. 
I made  use  of  an  expression,  which  is 
familiar  to  all  who  have  any  religious 
notions.  They  consider  the  labor  imposed 
upon  man  in  this  world,  as  a punishment, 
as  an  expiation  required  from  all  of  us, 
no  matter  what  may  be  our  position. 
(Yes,  yes,  from  many  members  of  the 
house.)  1 disavow  any  other  interpretatioa 
of  roy  sentiments.  (Very  well.)  Now,  1 
will  ask  those,  who  have  at  different  times 
been  invested  with  authority  in  this  house; 
1 will  ask  those  especially  who  have  ob- 
tained a recent  triumph;  let  the  most 
eloquent  and  the  most  fearless  among  them 
inform  us,  whether,  the  day  after  having 
achieved  the  victory,  when  the  enihnsU 
asm  of  the  contest  was  over,  and  their 
colors  were  planted  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
opposition ; whether,  when  they  first  cast 
their  eyes  upon  that  society  which  they 
were  now  cdled  upon  to  govern  and  to 
lead  into  the  future,  they  were  not  seized 
with  a feeling  of  uneasiness,  sadness  and 
alarm,  in  contemplating  the  moral  weak- 
ness of  power  in  our  midst,  and  the  fright- 
ful difficulty  of  governing  the  men  of  our 
day  and  of  our  country  1 (Various  agita- 
tion.) I put  this  ^estion  to  the  most 
eloquent  and  the  Hioet  intrepid  around 
me;  and  i feel  convinced  that,  if  they 
thought  proper  to  answer,  they  would  not 
psoBounce  b different  opiaioo.  But,  the 
same  admonilioD  I will  address  to  these 
who  have  yet  to  achieve  their  victory. 
(Agitation.)  1 will  assure  all  utopists 
and  maovatars,  who  kaagioe  that  society 
will  be  one  day  uader  theif  control,  that 
they  will  experience  the  same  weakness. 
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the  same  wretchedness (Mr. 

Orandin;  there  will  be  no  society  then! 
Noise  and  laughter.)  I assert  that  these 
victors  of  the  morrow  will  experience  the 
weakness  of  authority  still  more,  if  pos- 
sible, than  the  victors  of  to-day,  and  will 
fall  from  a still  higher  point  into  that 
abyss  of  nothingness  which  opens  so  sud- 
denly and  so  deeply  now-a-days,  to  swal- 
low up  reputation  and  power. 

“ Now,  is  there  any  system,  any  teach- 
ing, any  force  in  the  world,  that  opposes  a 
barrier  to  the  two-fold  tendency  which  I 
have  indicated,  and  have  expressed  by  the 
words  enjcytnefU  and  contempt  t Is  there 
any  philosophy  that  can  erect  this  barrier 
in  the  heart  of  the  people?  or  is  there 
any  legislation  that  can  maintain  this 
barrier  in  the  popular  sentiment?  No, 
gentlemen,  you  know  it ; neither  philoso- 
phy nor  legislaUon  can  do  this.  It  can 
be  done  only  by  the  teachings  of  religion, 
by  the  Christian  church.  (Various  sen- 
sation.) I maintain  that  the  teaching  of 
the  church,  which  should  be  restored  to 
the  free  enjoyment  of  the  people,  opposes 
to  the  two- fold  evil  of  which  I have 
spoken,  a two-fold  remedy,  and  that  the 
words  tnjo^mitU  and  emUen^t  are  coun- 
teracted in  the  principles  of  the  church 
by  those  other  words,  abstinence  and  rs- 
spcet.  1 will  add  that  these  two  words 
express  the  social  and  political  influence 
of  the  church,  which  is  the  only  aspect 
nnder  which  1 present  her  to  your  consi- 
deration. 

In  the  flrst  place,  the  church  teaches 
us  the  duty  of  abstinence.  She  has  ever 
proclaimed  it  to  the  rich  as  well  as  to  the 
poor.  She  says  to  the  poor  man,  * Thou 
shalt  not  steal;  thou  shall  not  eren  covet 
thy  neighbor’s  goods that  is  to  say,  thou 
must  not  listen  to  those  perfidious  teach- 
inga  which  enkindle  in  the  soul  the  pas- 
aioas  of  covetousness  and  envy.  (Noise.) 
Be  resigned  to  that  condition  of  laborioBS 
poverty  in  which  you  have  been  placed, 
and  yon  will  receive  an  eternal  reward. 
Sueh  has  been  the  lesson  giren  by  the 
ehuroh  lo  the  poor  during  a thousand 


years  past,  and  the  poor  listened  to  her 
voice  until  faith  was  wrested  from  their 
hearts,  which  immediately  after  conceived 
a horror  for  their  social  condition. 

But,  (he  church  has  not  two  codes  of 
morality,  nor  two  curbs,  one  for  the  rich 
and  another  for  the  poor.  Hence,  after 
saying  to  the  poor,  * abstain  from  others’ 
goods,’  she  says  to  the  rich,  * abstain 
from  your  own  goods;’  that  is,  remember 
that  you  are  responsible,  not  to  society 
but  to  God,  for  the  use  of  every  penny 
you  possess ; you  will  have  to  nccount  to 
him  for  every  particle  of  your  fortune, 
and  if  you  appropriate  any  thing  to  su- 
perfluous and  sinful  enjoyments,  you  wi't 
be  punished.  Such  has  been  the  admoni- 
tion of  the  church  to  the  rich,  and  the  rich 
listened  to  her  voice  during  a thousand 
years.  (Interruption.)  She  taught  them 
to  redeem  their  wealth  by  the  exercise  of 
charity ; she  told  them,  * deny  youiuelves; 
think  of  your  brethren ; distribute  among 
them  all  that  you  can  dispose  of,’  and  they 
obeyed  her  directions:  for  a thousand 
years  they  covered  Europe  with  founda- 
tions, alms  houses,  asylums,  charitable 
institutions  of  every  description,  which 
during  all  that  period  formed  the  inex- 
haustible savings-bank  of  the  people,  the 
perpetual  patrimony  of  the  poor,  the  true 
eml  Hit  of  the  indigent  classes,  all  of  which 
too  would  again  rise  up  amongst  os,  but 
forthe  influence  of  a pernicious  legislatioB. 
This  is  what  the  church  did,  for  n thou- 
sand years,  to  check  an  excessive  desire  of 
enjoyment  among  the  poor,  and  the  abuse 
of  enjoyment  on  the  part  of  the  rich. 
(Renewed  interruptions.) 

**  Now,  wbat  has  the  church  done  in 
behalf  of  authority?  Here,  1 have  no 
fear  of  being  interrupted,  because  she  has 
identified  herself  with  respect  for  authority : 
she  has  given  to  authority  a divine  right ; 
not  indeed,  as  it  bas  been  foolishly  thooght 
and  foolishly  asserted,  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  royalty  and  hereditary  power ; she  has 
proclaimed  this  diving  right  for  every 
species  of  power.  (Noise.)  Who  eaa 
deny  that?  It  is  too  plain.  (Prolonged 
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QptOBT — Several  membere  reqoceted  the 
OTBlor  to  reserve  the  eootinaatioD  of  his 
mnarlM  for  the  next  session ; upon  which, 
the  assembly  adjourned.  During  the  ses- 
sion  of  September  20,  Mr.  de  Montalem- 
bert,  after  some  explanations  suggested  by 
B portion  of  his  previous  remarks,  con- 
tinoed  his  speech  as  follows :) 

**  Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  observe  that 
you  have  at  your  command,  that  social 
strength  and  truth  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  old  society,  and  which  must  serve 
for  the  support  of  society  in  our  own 
liinea.  Not  that  this  uuth  ever  became 
identified  with  any  of  the  particular  forms 
of  ancient  society : for,  it  imparted  life  to 
SkU  of  them,  and  has  survived  them ; and 
it  will  also  give  life  to  you  without  becom- 
ing  identified  with  you,  because  it  identi- 
fies itself  with  no  particular  system,  with 
democracy  no  more  than  with  aristocracy 
and  monarchy.  But,  without  attaching 
itself  exclusively  to  any  particular  form 
of  civil  government,  it  vivifies  and  invigo- 
rates all  that  do  not  reject  its  influence.  It 
holds  them  up,  protects  them,  and  infuses 
into  them  a noble  and  permanent  vitality. 

‘‘In  examining  with  you  the  sources 
whence  this  social  power  of  Christian 
truth  flows,  and  the  proper  means  of  dif- 
fusing it,  1 have  observed  that  it  could  be 
imparted  only  by  education,  and  that  this 
education  could  and  should  be  established 
in  this  country  only  in  virtue  of  the  liberty 
which  we  profess.  1 was  therefore  natu- 
rally led  to  inquire,  whether  education  as 
at  present  organized  in  France,  was  suf- 
ficient to  produce  the  moral  power  of 
which  I speak.  For,  if  it  were  sufficient, 
1 would  certainly  be  very  far  from  solicit- 
ing reforms,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of 
proclaiming  theoretical  rights  or  liberties : 
hul,  1 was  compelled  to  state,,  that  it  did 
not  suffice  either  for  the  moral  or  intellec- 
tual wants  of  the  country,  and  I made 
some  assertions  which  appeared  to  you 
very  questionable,  i shall  not  revert  to 
all  my  previous  siaiemenia ; there  is  one 
however  which  raised  so  much  clamoring 
in  the  assembly,  that  I now  beg  leave  to  re- 


iddnce  it,  together  with  the  evidence  OB 
which  it  rests.  1 asserted,  upon  the  beat 
authority,  that  the  resources  of  primary 
and  secondary  instruction  were  less  at  the 
present  day  than  they  were  in  1789. 
(Interruption.)  Here  is  the  proof  of  my 
proposition,  taken  firom  the  fmjtt  de  loi 
submitted  to  the  former  chamber  of  depu- 
ties, on  the  17th  of  April,  1847.  This 
document  contains  the  following  state- 
ments : * The  chamber  will  permit  % 
rapid  enumeration  of  facts  which  are  but 
little  known.  Under  the  old  regtine,  ia 
1760  for  instance,  when  the4>opulation  of 
France  amounted  scarcely  to  24,000,000, 
the  number  of  students  engaged  in  classi- 
cal study  in  about  five  hundred  and  forty 
colleges,  the  vestiges  of  which  still  re- 
main and  have  some  analogy  with  our 
own,  was  about  75,000,  that  is,  precisely 
the  number  of  young  men  who  are  in  our 
public  and  private  institutions,  though  the 
population  is  now  36,000,000.  In  addition 
to  this,  there  were  a hundred  other  colleges, 
the  condition  of  which  has  not  been  as- 
certained. We  must  take  into  the  account 
also,  those  institutions  in  the  provinces 
whose  name  has  not  reached  us,  together 
with  the  multitude  of  students,  known 
and  unknown,  who  were  instructed  in 
Latin  literatnre,  by  members  of  the  various 
communities  and  chapters,  by  every  cui€ 
and  almost  every  priest.  Were  we  then 
to  double  the  estimate  given  above,  we 
could  form  some  idea  of  our  actual  con- 
dition. As  to  the  figures  which  represent 
the  present  number  of  students  in  the 
classes  of  secondary  instruction,  they  are 
inexact,  because  many  of  them  pursue 
only  a scientific  course.  The  d^erenet 
iherrfore  beheeen  <he  $Uste  of  Ihmgt  vndmr 
tiie  old  regime,  and  that  of  the  present  time, 
it  immense,  at  the  general  popedaiion  (f  the 
kingdom  hMwereated  in  the  same  propartim 
as  the  educated  class  hat  dimmidud.  We 
may  judge  of  the  ultimate  result,  from  the 
total  number  of  scholars,  who  pursue 
their  studies  to  the  end.  Less  than  one 
half  attain  to  the  bachelorship ; which  for 
the  whole  popnlalioB  of  Fkanoe  would  boi 
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give  citizens  who  receive  a reaU]r 

finished  education.’  Bach  were  the  state- 
ments of  the  last  minister  of  public  tn- 
struction,  on  the  occasion  of  introducing 
a law  which  was  not  favorable  to  freedom 
of  instruction  ; and  no  one,  in  the  univer- 
sity or  out  of  it,  has  ever  called  his  state- 
ments in  question.  Similar  testimony, 
drawn  from  official  documents,  might  be 
adduced  in  support  of  all  the  other  asser- 
tions which  I have  advanced. 

But,  I contend  that  the  Christian  edu- 
cation, whose  freedom  1 advocate,  and 
which  I desire  to  see  widely  diffused  for 
the  safety  of  this  country,  would  supply 
her  with  those  two  great  forces,  which  she 
absolutely  requires,  charity  and  respect. 
1 maintain  that  theCatholic  doctrine,  which 
1 wish  to  be  untrammelled  in  its  operation, 
inspires  and  produces  a reverence  for  au- 
thority, by  associating  the  claims  of  this 
authority  with  those  of  Clod  himself;  1 
add,  moreover,  that  this  sentiment  of  re- 
verence is  more  necessary  under  a repub- 
lican than  under  any  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment, because,  in  a republic,  authority 
is  of  a more  variable,  more  ephemeral,  and 
if  1 may  so  speak,  of  a more  human  cha- 
racter. What  renders  power  popular  in 
a republic,  is  precisely  what  constitutes 
its  weakness.  Experience  has  too  well 
proved  that  man  does  not  sufficiently  re- 
spect his  own  creations.  Every  thing,  too, 
is  feeble  in  its  commencement ; but,  under 
a republican  government,  authority  is 
always  changing  hands;  it  is  always 
commencing  or  recommencing  its  career. 
Now,  it  is  at  that  moment  when  authority 
commences  in  the  hands  of  its  temporary 
possessors,  when  it  feels  its  weakness, 
when  the  men  of  a pure  and  elevated 
character  who  hold  it,  recoil  at  the  magni^ 
tude  of  the  usk  they  have  assumed,  and 
at  the  difficulty  of  governing  the  present 
generation,  it  is  at  that  moment  the  Cath- 
olic church  presents  herself  to  consecrate 
their  authority  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
To  him  who  has  been  invested  with  this 
new  power,  she  says ; * Thou  art  Csesar, 
and  there  ahall  be  rendered  to  thee  the 


things  that  are  OMar’s.’  To  the  people 
she  says;  * Respect  this  newly-craaied 
power;  you  most  not  only  obey  it,  but  you 
most  reverence  it  in  your  heart.’  Such  is 
her  teaching  in  relation  to  all  power ; not 
only  that  which  is  said  to  be  of  divine 
right,  or  is  hereditary,  but  also  that  which 
is  republicao  and  democratic.  What  die 
did  of  old  at  Rheims,  in  the  midst  of  feu- 
dal pomp,  she  repeats  at  the  present  day 
on  the  shores  of  America,  and  in  every 
republic  of  the  world;  she  inaugurates 
and  crowns  the  newly-crested  magistrate 
by  the  consecration  which  is  emitted  from 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  all  her  obe- 
dient children.  (Very  well,  very  well !) 
Now,  1 maintain  that  there  is  no  ocher 
moral  force  on  earth  that  can  give  this 
support  to  power,  and  that  there  is  no 
power  on  earth  so  solidly  established, so  in- 
accessible to  danger,  so  secure  for  the  pre- 
sent and  the  future,  as  to  be  regardless  the 
suppoitof  which  I speak.  (Approbation.) 
Such  is  the  effect  of  Catholic  doctrine  in 
favor  of  authority. 

will  not  rehearse  at  thia  moment 
the  strong  safeguards  which  she  throws 
around  property.  A proprietor  myself, 
and  speaking  to  property- holders,  I have 
but  one  word  to  offer  and  1 will  say  it  with 
that  perfect  freedom  which  our  mofoai 
position  shooM  inspire.  What  is  the 
problem  of  our  day?  It  is,  to  inspiie 
those  who  have  no  property  with  a re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others.  Now,  in 
my  opinion,  there  is  but  one  mode  of  in- 
spiring this  respect,  and  of  making  those 
who  have  nothing,  believe  in  the  property 
of  their  neighbor.  It  is  to  make  them  be- 
lieve in  Gtod,  not  the  uadefioable  Gk>d  of 
the  eclectic  philosophy,  or  of  this  or  that 
school,  but  the  God  who  is  taught  in  the 
catechism,  who  delivered  the  precepts  of 
the  decalogue,  and  who  win  visit  thieves 
with  an  eternal  punishment.  This  is  the 
only  popular  behef  that  can  afford  an  ef- 
fectual protectiott  to  property.  (Obfee- 
tions  on  the  lefu)  A member  of  the  fi- 
nance committtey  who  is  aaid  to  reason 
better  and  is  expsets  his  opinioas  more 
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lireeljr  than  many  of  hia  colleagues,  told 
vs  m the  month  of  July,  that  * property 
will  share  the  fate  of  Christianity ; as  the 
latter  is  wearing  out,  so  will  the  former 
wear  out.’  (Never  5 property  will  never 
wear  out, — ^neither  one  nor  the  other  will 
wear  out)  I hope  indeed  that  neither 
will  experience  this  fate;  but,  permit  me 
to  say  that  it  is  not  impossible.  It  is  not 
impossible  for  Christianity,  and  still  less 
so,  of  course,  for  property.  I believe  that 
Christianity  may  decline  and  disappear 
(noise)  in  this  or  that  country.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  state  that  my  views  accord  perfectly 
with  the  exclamation  which  you  have  just 
heard.  I do  not  believe  that  Christianity 
can  decline  throughout  the  world ; but  it 
may  decay  and  it  has  decayed  in  particular 
countries ; there  are  regions  from  which 
it  has  almost  entirely  disappeared,  as  Asia 
Minor  and  the  north  of  Africa.  (Sensa- 
tion.) I believe,  too,  that  h is  gradually 
wearing  out  in  France,  in  consequence 
of  the  miserable  education  which  is  given 
to  the  people ; and  I will  add,  with  the 
honorable  representative  already  quoted, 
that  the  decline  of  property  will  be  in 
proportion  to  that  of  Christianity',  or  rather 
that  the  former  will  take  place  more  ra- 
pidly. There  are  many  amongst  us  whose 
sentiments  are  in  favor  of  the  rights  of 
property ; there  are  many  also  who  would 
lift  their  arras  in  defence  of  these  rights ; 
but,  be  assured,  all  your  devotion  to  them, 
all  the  reforms  you  may  introduce,  will 
avail  nothing:  property  will  never  sur^ 
vive  religion  in  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen, 
(very  well!)  and  it  cannot  be  saved  ex- 
cept by  the  propagation  of  that  simple, 
complete,  and  popular  faith,  which  has 
for  so  many  ages  been  the  support  of 
society.  Here,  I must  protest  against 
any  misconception  of  my  remarks.  I do 
n6t  mean  that  religion  should  be  preached 
to  the  people,  and  to  the  poor,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  rich  and  of  property-holders. 
Far  should  I be  from  making  any  such 
odious  distinction:  it  is  not  I that  have 
invented  this  insolent  blasphemy.  I never 


imagined  that. there  could  be  a religion 
for  the  people,  and  another  religion  for 
tbe  higher  classes,  as  they  were  formerly 
called ; one  religion  for  the  poor  and  an- 
other for  the  rich;  one  religion  for  the 
ignorant  and  another  for  the  learned : this  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  Christian  doc- 
trine. Who  but  certain  philosophers  in- 
vented this  theory  ? (Clamoring.)  Yes, 
not  twenty  years  ago,  it  was  taught  at  the 
Sorbonne:  I have  heard  it  proclaimed 
myself  at  the  Parisian  Faculty  of  Letters. 
Christianity,  it  was  said,  is  very  good 
and  even  necessary  for  the  mass  of  the 
people,  but  a more  elevated  doctrine  is  re- 
quired by  minds  of  a higher  order.  Aris- 
tocratical  and  democratical  distinctions 
were  established  in  tbe  different  grades  of 
human  intelligence : but,  nothing  is  more 
at  variance  with  the  Christian  doctrine 
than  this  distinction  between  the  aristo- 
cracy and  democracy  of  minds.  If  you 
wish  to  know  the  author  of  this  distinc- 
tion,it  was  Voltaire.  (Considerable  noise.) 
Yes,  it  was  Voltaire,  who  is  represented 
as  one  of  the  harbingers  of  equality  and 
fraternity.  Here  is  what  he  wrote,  in 
1765,  to  Count  d’Argentai,  ^The  greatest 
service,  in  my  opinion,  that  can  be  ren- 
dered to  mankind,  is  to  separate  the  stupid 
multitude  from  the  clever  people,  for  ever. 

It  is  impossible  to  bear  with  the 

absurd  insolence  of  those  who  tell  you, 
that  you  ought  to  think  like  your  tailor 
and  your  washerwoman.’  These  were 
the  words  of  Voltaire  to  one  of  his  friends. 
(Interruption.)  The  church  holds  a lan- 
guage precisely  the  opposite  of  this : she 
tells  you  that  you  must  believe  as  your 
tailor  and  your  washerwoman  believe: 
(renewed  interruption ;)  she  tells  you,  that 
there  are  not  two  sets  of  duties,  two  sets 
of  rights,  or  two  moral  laws  for  men. 
(Agitation.)  The  church  abominates  the 
proud  distinction  to  which  I have  alluded.. 
She  tells  the  rich  man  that  he  has  more 
passions  to  overcome,  and  greater  facili- 
ties of  indulging  them  than  the  poor  man : 
she  tells  the  learned  man  that  he  has  mom 
pride  than  his  ignorant  neighbor,  and  that 
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both  the  rich  and  the  kanied  are  more 
imperatively  bound  to  respect  the  moral 
teaching  of  Christianity  and  the  curb 
which  it  imposes,  than  they  who  are  less 
favored  of  fortune.  Whence  come  the 
evils  that  I have  indicated  and  which  fill 
you  all  with  alarm  1 They  come  precisely 
from  the  unwillingness  of  the  people  to 
accept  the  distinction  already  mentioned. 
Hence,  after  having  conquered  a social 
and  political  equality,  they  aimed  at  the 
conquest  of  an  intellectual  and  moral 
equality : they  aspired  to  be  philosophers 
in  their  turn:  when  they  saw  the  rich 
and  the  educated  philosophizing,  they 
wished  to  do  so,  too.  And,  you  see 
what  has  been  the  result  of  this  move- 
ment I am  convinced  that  the  rich  and 
educated  classes  of  society  are  responsible 
for  the  evil  that  now  threatens  us.  We 
have  been  too  long  endeavoring,  some  by 
their  teaching,  others  by  their  example, 
to  eradicate  the  Christian  faith  from  the 
hearts  of  the  people:  another  faith  has 
taken  its  place,  which  leads  them  to  think 
that  they  who  govern  them  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  inherent  evils  of  humanity. 
We  have  been  too  long  endeavoring  to 
close  the  eyes  of  the  people  against  the 
divine  explanation  of  earthly  suffering,  of 
the  inequality  of  conditions,  of  labor  and 
of  pain : and,  having  listened  to  our  in- 
structions, they  are  no  longer  willing  to 
bear  that  inequality  of  condition,  that 
labor  and  that  pain.  We  have  also  taught 
them  not  to  wait  for  or  to  merit  the  hap- 
piness of  heaven ; hence  are  they  always 
clamoring  for  the  happiness  of  this  world. 
They  wish,  too,  to  obtain  this  happiness 
at  our  expense.  In  place  of  that  hope  of 
heavenly  things  which  we  have  taken 
from  them,  they  demand  a share,  and  the 
principal  share  in  our  patrimony.  (Loud 
uproar.)  Thus  are  we  paying  the  ransom 
of  our  infidelity.  (Uproar.) 

''But,  how  are  we  to  remedy  these  evils? 
The  remedy  is  to  allow  that  which  is  good 
to  work  freely  at  the  side  of  the  evil, 
which  has  now  scarcely  any  bounds.  It 
is  to  allow  the  old  principles  of  the  Chris- 


tian faith  to  leaume  their  powerful  and 
consoling  sway  over  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  our  people  who  are  wandering  in  erroc. 
It  is  to  invite  that  faith  to  accomplish,  for 
the  future  destiny  of  our  country,  what  it 
has  done  for  the  past;  without  indeed  in- 
troducing any  political  changes,  but,  by 
breathing  into  our  social  existence  the  life 
with  which  we  were  formerly  animated. 

" I know  perfectly  well  that  the  authors 
of  new  systems  will  not  be  pleased  with 
this  spirit  of  the  Christian  faith;  but,  1 
cannot  comprehend  how  men,  who  laugh 
at  these  innovators,  who  are  altogether 
skeptical  in  regard  to  their  views,  hold 
also  in  disdain  and  contempt  that  ancient 
system  which  alone  formed  the  basis  of 
society  for  so  many  ages,  and  yet  offer 
nothing  as  a substitute.  (Approbation.) 
1 ask  them,  how  it  is  possible  for  them, 
at  the  moment  when  France  is  embark- 
ing upon  the  boundless  ocean  of  de- 
mocracy, to  destroy  without  reflection  the 
compass  which  till  now  has  guided  the 
ship  of  humanity  and  of  France.  Yon 
will  please  to  observe  again,  that  1 speak 
not  the  language  of  mysticism  or  theology : 
I view  things  only  in  a social  and  political 
light  The  consuls  of  the  French  re- 
public, when  they  promulgated  the  con- 
cordat of  the  27th  of  Germinal,  year  X, 
did  not  speak  mystically  or  theologically. 
' The  example  of  ages,  and  reason  itself,’ 
they  said,  'point  to  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff, as  the  individual  who  will  enable 
us  to  harmonize  the  opinions  and  recon- 
cile the  hearts  of  men.’  1 shall  invoke 
no  other  authority,  gentlemen,  than  that 
you  have  just  heard,  and  I say,  that, 
' reason  and  the  example  of  ages  ’ urge 
upon  us  to  call  in  religion,  of  which  the 
sovereign  pontiff  is  the  head,  that  she 
may  bring  together  the  different  classes 
of  society,  may  purify  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  act  as  the  immortal  umpire  of  all  oor 
differences.  Liberty  will  open  the  way 
for  her.  1 call  upon  the  republic  to  enter 
openly  and  boldly  upon  this  new  path,  this 
path  of  moral  and  intellectual  freedom ; I 
would  have  it  abandon  the  old  ruts  in 
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which  monarchy  was  OTerthro  wn.  (More- 
aaent.)  Since  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  three  dynasties  ha?e  succes- 
strely  assumed  the  monopoly  of  instruc- 
tion and  the  direction  of  minds,  in  order  to 
prerent  the  free  developement  of  human 
feeling  and  intelligence : but,  what  did  it 
BTail  them?  The  empire  enjoyed  this 
monopoly,  and  the  empire  fell  without 
fearing  any  adherents.  The  Restoration 
managed  education  in  its  own  way,  and 
it  disappeared,  without  producing  any 
legitimists.  The  monarchy  of  July  con- 
tinued this  direction  of  the  public  schools, 
and  it  perished,  without  inspiring  any 
great  zeal  for  royalty.  Let  the  republic 
profit  by  this  triple  example,  and  do  for 
itself  and  for  liberty  what  those  three 
monarchies  either  knew  not,  or  were  not 
willing  to  do.  If  the  republic  adopt  not 
this  course,  I predict  that  it  will  perish  in 
its  turn,  or  at  least  that  it  will  not  produce 
a greater  number  of  republicans  by  its 
system  of  public  instruction,  than  the  three 
monarchies  I have  mentioned  produced 
royalists.  If,  on  the  contrary,  in  entering 
upon  a new  existence,  it  break  the  fetters 
which  have  bound  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual liberty  of  men ; if  it  authorize  that 
liberty  to  preside  hereafter  over  the  destiny 
of  the  French  people,  it  will  raise  up 
between  itself  and  the  return  of  royalty, 
an  impassable  barrier,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  gratitude  of  every  religious  heart 
in  the  country,  and  in  the  advancement  of 
public  virtue.  This  will  be  its  safeguard 
against  the  return  of  monarchy,  and  I 
know  none  more  solid  and  more  lasting. 
(Approbation  from  several  quarters.) 

**  1 will  add  that,  in  this  case,  the  republic 
also  will  conform  to  the  popular  sentiment. 
I have  been  pained  by  the  opposition  ex- 
pressed during  my  remarks;  but  I am 
willing  to  believe  that  it  has  been  excited 
more  by  the  inability  of  the  speaker  than 
by  the  cause  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
d^end.  (Very  well.)  That  cause,  in  my 
opinion,  has  still  a strong  hold  upon  the 
French  people.  1 am  convinced  that  they 
are  just  as  much  opposed  now,  as  they 


were  in  1830,  to  the  intervention  of  the 
clergy  or  any  religious  body  in  the  affairs 
of  government:  but,  I am  equally  con- 
vinced that  they  are  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  re- 
ligion into  the  family,  into  private  and 
public  morals,  into  society.  This  I openly 
assert  to  be  a fact.  (Numerous  marks  of 
approbation.)  The  last  eighteen  yean 
have  disengaged  the  church  in  France 
from  all  solidarity  with  temporal  powen 
and  dynasties.  The  people,  inde^,  are 
not  sufllciently  acquainted  with  the  church, 
nor  do  they  hear  or  obey  her  voice,  on 
account  of  the  wretched  education  which 
they  have  received:  but,  they  have  an 
instinctive  love  for  her;  she  possesses 
their  confidence ; they  believe  her  to  be  a 
friend,  and  as  1 have  already  observed,  an 
advocate  who  is  always  ready  to  plead 
their  cause  and  watch  over  their  dearest 
interests.  What  I assert  is  proved  clearly 
enough  by  the  events  that  have  transpired 
since  the  revolution  of  February.  In  the 
midst  of  so  many  conflicts  and  so  much 
collision,  not  a blow  or  a threat  was  once 
aimed  at  the  church.  What  do  I say? 
Yes,  one  blow  did  reach  her,  which  yon 
well  know ; it  was  the  ever  glorious  stroke 
that  brought  to  the  archbishop  of  Paris 
that  holy  and  heroic  death,  which  you 
have  thought  proper  to  commemorate.  I 
will  conclude  with  this  reflection.  Yon 
remember  the  demonstrations  of  love,  of 
respect,  of  admiration,  which  attended  the 
death  and  funeral  obsequies  of  our  illus- 
trious prelate,  when  his  mortal  remains 
were  borne  in  triumph  through  the  streets 
of  Paris:  but,  what  think  you,  elicited 
from  the  hearts  of  the  people  this  tender 
and  lively  expression  of  sympathy  ? Was 
it  the  mere  courage  which  their  bishop 
bad  displayed  ? There  was  courage  every 
where  in  those  days  of  disaster.  Do  you 
suppose  it  to  have  been  only  the  charity 
which  he  exhibited  ? Ah, his  charity  was 
undoubtedly  great;  be  was  a martyr  of 
charity;  but  I hesitate  not  to  say  that 
many  others  displayed  a similar,  if  not 
equal  charity.  Did  we  not  see  men,  who 
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when  pierced  by  the  balle  of  the  iiirar* 
gents,  offered  up  to  heaTen  their  dying 
prayer  in  behalf  of  those  who  had  shot 
them  1 They  were  generals  and  soldiers, 
who  were  animated  by  the  same  charity 
that  inflamed  the  heart  of  the  archbishop. 
What  then  excited  among  people  so  pro- 
found, so  distinct! tre  a sympathy  for  the 
sufferings  of  their  chief  pastor?  Let  us 
candidly  acknowledge,  that  it  was  the  su- 
pernatural power  of  a doctrine,  a truth,  a 

light  from  abore, the  power  of 

iaith (Clamoring  and  dissatisfac^ 

tion  on  the  left. — Mr.  Vwier;  The  people 
are  not  so  bad,  then.^ — Mr.  Dvpm;  They 
are  not  of  course  an  impious  people.) 
No,  but  there  is  an  attempt  to  make  them 
such.  Gire  to  the  people  that  faith,  that 
power  from  above,  or  rather,  restore  it  to 
the  people ; for,  my  last  words  as  well  as 
the  first,  shall  be  in  favor  of  liberty,  and  a 
protest  against  all  privilege  and  restriction. 
Restore  to  the  French  people  their  faith, 
and  you  will  find,  that  the  power  which 
conferred  upon  our  archbishop  the  most 
glorious  death,  will  confer  upon  you. 


upon  France^  upon  the  republie,  upoa 
society,  a new  and  glonous  life,  founded 
upon  the  threefold  and  unshaken  basis  of 
duty,  right  and  sacrifice.  (Marks  of  ap- 
probation— Prolonged  movement.)” 

This  magnificent  speech  of  Mr.  de 
Montalembeit  was  followed  by  a lively 
agitation  in  the  assembly,  and  though 
several  members  attempted  to  answer  een* 
tain  portions  of  it,  it  no  doubt  produced  n 
considerable  effect,  at  least  upon  that  dasa 
of  representatives  who,  though  the  friends 
of  peace  and  order,  were  not  sufliciently 
aware  of  the  important  part  which  edu- 
cation must  claim  in  the  reforms  of  the 
country.  Some  of  the  warmest  admirms 
of  the  orator  thought  it  advisable  to  poet- 
pone  the  further  consideration  of  the  suh- 
ject,  until  it  would  recur  in  the  discosaion 
of  the  organic  laws.  Mr.  de  Montalem- 
bert,  upon  this,  withdrew  his  mocioo, 
though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  profound, 
instructive  and  eloquent  remarks  have 
contributed  to  prepare  the  way  for  en- 
lightened legislation  on  the  vital  subject  of 
public  instruction. 


From  Uie  French  of  Vifcoont  Walidi. 


CHRISTMAS. 


||HEN  the  earth  is  buried 
beneath  the  snow,  when 
the  whole  face  of  nature 
has  assumed  a deathlike 
appearance,  the  numerous 
bells  of  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages begin  on  a sudden  to  send  forth  a 
joyful  sound,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  dark- 
leas  of  the  night,  mingled  with  these  sa^ 
cred  sounds,  seeming  to  descend  from 
heaven,  are  heard  the  joyful  accents  of 
mtiaens  and  villagers. 

” Christmas !”  ” Christmas !”  the  chil- 
dsea  exclaim,  announcing  by  their  joy 
die  birth  of  the  Son  of  God. 

On  this  joyful  feast  of  the  Nativity  of 
our  Saviour,  every  Christian  soul  is  filled 


with  a great  and  holy  hilarity.  Even  in 
the  moat  miserable  hut,  as  soon  ms 
bells  have  announced  the  birth  of  the 
Divine  Child,  happiness  fills  every  heart. 

There  is  not  a poor  mother  who  does 
not  underetand,  nor  a child  who  does  not 
long  for  the  arrival  of  this  happy  feast. 

But  before  we  paint  its  beauties,  let  us 
endeavor  to  relate  its  origin. 

Augustus  Ciesar,  at  the  summit  of  his 
power,  wished  to  know  bow  many  mik* 
lions  of  men  crouched  beneath  his  sceplin, 
and  for  this  purpose,  ordered  a geoersi 
census  to  be  taken  of  each  nation  which 
oompoaed  his  vast  empire. 

In  order  to  do  this,  he  named  twenty-four 
ooaunissioners,  whom  he  aent  to  every 
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part  of  the  world.  Publius  Sulpitius  dui- 
rinus,  or,  according  to  the  Grecian  histo- 
rians, Cyrinus  was  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  Syria,  of  which  Judea  then 
formed  a part.  We  are  informed  by  St. 
Luke,  that  this  was  the  first  census  made 
in  that  country  for  the  Romans.  The 
same  duirinus,  still,  governor  of  Syria, 
was  ordered  eleven  years  later,  to  take  a 
second  census,  when  the  Emperor  Au- 
gustus made  Judea  a Roman  province, 
aAer  having  expelled  and  banished  into 
Gaul,  King  Archilaus,  the  son  of  Herod. 

The  decree  published  for  this  general 
census,  commanded  every  one,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  potentate  or  peasant,  to  be- 
take himself  to  his  native  town,  in  order 
to  be  registered  in  the  Roman  rolls. 

Now  Joseph  and  Mary,  who  were  both 
of  the  royal  lines  of  David,  went  into  the 
city  of  David,  which  was  called  Bethle- 
hem. There  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
who  had  been  saluted  full  of  grace  by 
the  Archangel  Gabriel,  and  who  passed 
among  men  for  the  spouse  of  Joseph,  after 
having  in  vain  sought  for  a lodging  in  a 
hotel,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a part 
of  a stone  hut,  formed  out  of  a rock,  in 
which  had  been  dog  houses  and  stables. 
And  it  was  in  this  wretched  and  forlorn 
place,  that  the  King  of  heaven,  He  to 
whom  belong  all  honor  and  glory,  was 
pleased  to  be  received  at  his  entrance  into 
the  world. 

Whilst  this  prodigy  was  taking  place, 
whilst  a virgin  was  bringing  forth  a Sa- 
viour, some  shepherds,  who  kept  their 
flocks  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethlehem, 
in  a place  called  the  Tower  of  Ader,  per- 
ceived on  a sudden  a brilliant  splendor  in 
the  midst  of  the  darkness,  and  in  the 
brightness  an  angel  appeared  to  them, 
and  said,  **  Fear  not,  for  behold,  I bring 
yon  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  that  shall 
be  to  ail  the  people,  for  this  day  is  born 
to  you  in  the  city  of  David,  a Saviour 
who  is  Christ  the  Lord : and  this  shall 
be  a sign  unto  yoa : you  shall  find  the 
child  wiapt  in  swaddling  clothes  and  laid 
in  a manger.”  And  suddenly  there  was 
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a multitude  of  the  heavenly  army,  prais- 
ing God,  and  saying,  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth,  peace  to  men 
of  good  will.” 

When  the  miraculous  apparition  was 
over,  and  the  night  had  resumed  its  dark- 
ness, the  shepherds  said  among  them- 
selves, Let  us  go  to  Bethlehem  and  see 
the  word  which  has  been  shown  to  us 
and  without  losing  a moment,  they  has- 
tened to  the  stable  to  find  the  new-born 
infant:  there  they  found  him  wrapt  in 
swaddling  clothes  and  laid  in  a manger, 
and  Mary  and  Joseph  were  at  his  side. 
The  shepherds  seeing  that  all  was  fulfilled 
which  had  been  spoken  to  them  by  the 
angel,  recognized  in  this  child  the  Saviour 
promised  to  Israel,  and  they  began  to 
praise  and  glorify  Gfod.  Mary,  the  Virgin 
Mother,  heard  all  that  the  shepherds  said, 
and  laid  up  all  their  words  in  her  heart. 

Such  is,  in  a fow  words,  the  whole 
history  of  the  feast  of  Christmas.  St.  Luke 
has  been  the  historian  of  this  nativity, 
whence  the  Christian  era  is  dated. 

What  a series  of  important  events  is 
contained  in  this  short  history!  Rome, 
proud  of  her  power,  (which  she  vainly 
thought  eternal,)  wishes  not  only  to  know 
all  the  nations  and  tribes  which  she  holds 
under  her  sway,  this  is  not  sufficient,  she 
must  know  even  the  names  of  each  of 
her  slaves, — and  accordingly  a Roman 
commissioner  is  sent  into  Judea  to  com- 
pel each  man  and  each  woman  to  come 
and  be  enrolled  on  thelist  of  the  conquered. 

Augustus  must  know  every  one  who  is 
born,  every  one  who  lives  under  his  scep- 
tre. Well,  here  is  a child  who  comes  to 
increase  the  number  of  his  tubjects ; for 
this  child  when  he  becomes  a man,  wlH 
say  one  day : **  Render  to  Caesar  the 
things  which  are  Cmaar’s.”  But  this 
chUd,  who  comes  into  the  world  ae  poor 
and  so  humble,  who  is  bom  in  a stable, 
who  sleeps  in  a manger,  will  overthrow 
all  the  false  gods  of  Rome,  and  all  the  gods 
of  Augustus  and  of  Caesar.  This  child  it 
the  Lord  of  lords,  Bnanud,  Bon  of  the 
Most  High,  King  of  kings  and  t>f 
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perore,  Master  of  worlds.  And  if  a new 
Rome  lives  after  ancient  Rome,  it  is  be- 
cause she  has  adored,  and  will  adore,  the 
child  announced  to  the  shepherds,  the 
child  born  at  Bethlehem  at  this  hour.  At 
the  lime  when  the  oracles  announced  the 
departure  of  the  gods,  Jesus  born  in  Beth- 
lehem was  already  adored  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  eternal  city,  in  the  catacombs  formed 
under  the  temples  of  Jupiter  and  Mars,  of 
Venus  and  Minerva,  and  three  or  four 
centuries  alter,  at  the  most,  the  feast  which 
I am  describing,  was  celebrated  and  so- 
lemnly observed. 

In  this  feast,  which  may  well  be  called 
the  feast  of  mothers,  of  children,  and  of 
the  poor,  what  encouragement  is  there  not 
for  all : but  more  especially,  what  conso- 
lations for  those  whom  the  world  excludes 
from  the  number  of  its  favorites.  Before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  honors  and  respect 
were  granted  only  to  power  and  prosperity : 
temples  were  erected  to  good  fortune. 
Before  Christ,  the  poor  might  groan,  the 
slave  might  complain,  but  the  Pagan  was 
deaf  to  their  groans  and  tears.  Olympus 
was  the  abode  only  of  smiling  divinities: 
riches,  glory,  pleasure,  all  had  their  gods ; 
but  adversity  and  misfortune  had  not 
theirs. 

Now,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  been  born 
in  a stable,  whilst  in  his  infancy  he  has 
been  compelled  to  fly  into  exile — now, 
that  he  has  been  persecuted,  crowned  with 
thorns,  and  put  to  death-^now,  no  grief 
is  left  unheeded,  and  the  hope  which  con- 
soles is  a virtue  of  obligation.  From  the 
birth  of  the  Divine  Son  of  Mary,  flow  all 
the  consolations  of  the  Christian  religion. 
From  the  little  mountain  of  Bethlehem, 
spring  all  the  living  waters  which  heal 
our  wounds  and  relieve  our  sufferings. 
It  is  with  reason,  then,  that  the  nations 
rejoice  at  the  approach  of  this  great  night, 
with  its  stars,  its  brilliantly  illuminated 
mass,  its  holy  songs  and  watchings. 

Indeed,  I can  imagine  nothing  more 
beautiful,  nothing  more  poetical  than  a 
Christmas  night,  kept  in  a Catholic  country 
by  pious  Christians. 


The  bells  sounding  above  oar  heads  the 
joyful  and  sonorous  peals  which  arouse 
the  city,  are  the  voices  of  the  angels  who 
cry  out  to  us  from  the  clouds,  **  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  peace  on  earth  to 
men  of  good  will.” 

The  great  brilliancy  which  Alls  the  vast 
church,  the  light  which  shines  among  the 
highest  arches,  gilding  and  adorning  the 
columns,  recall  to  the  minds  of  the  pious, 
the  miraculous  brightness  which  appeared 
in  the  heavens,  and  which  conducted  the 
shepherds  to  the  stable  of  Bethlehem. 

Those  clear  and  melodious  voices  which 
resound  in  the  sanctuary,  the  noble  and 
majestic  sound  of  the  organ,  are  a lively 
representation  of  heaven  and  earth,  che- 
rubim and  men  united  in  praising  God. 

In  the  midst  of  the  green  branches  of 
holly  and  ivy,  which  winter  has  not  been 
able  to  despoil  of  their  verdure,  behold  a 
cradle — the  infant  Jesus  reposes  therein  : 
it  has  been  thus  ornamented  by  the  hands 
of  the  sisters  of  the  hospitals  and  convents. 
There,  mothers  are  praying  on  bended 
knees  for  their  sick  children;  the  general 
joy  has  diminished  their  anxiety,  they  in- 
voke the  mother  of  their  Saviour  with 
more  confidence  than  custom : Mary  has 
been  a mother,  she  cannot  but  understand 
them,  she  will  hear  their  prayers,  and 
offer  them  to  her  Son. 

After  the  three  masses  which  began  at 
the  first  stroke  of  the  midnight  hour,  and 
which  have  been  said  in  the  midst  of  a 
thousand  burning  tapers  and  clouds  of 
incense,  the  faithful,  filled  with  a holy 
joy,  return  to  their  homes,  and  before  re- 
tiring to  sleep,  seat  themselves  to  a gay 
repast,  called  by  our  forefathers  the  feast 
of  Christmas,  and  which,  in  Christian 
families,  admits  of  nothing  but  what  is 
innocent.  . 

When  the  sacred  night  is  on  the  point 
of  terminating,  and  when  the  sky  b^ins 
to  whiten  in  the  east,  then  sounds  the 
bell  for  the  mass  of  dawn ; and  those  who 
remained  at  home  during  the  performance 
of  the  sacred  office,  hasten  now,  in  their 
turn,  to  offer  up  their  prayers. 
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Later,  when  the  sun  is  coDsidembly 
advanced  in  his  coarse,  all  the  joyful 
bells  of  the  Cathedral,  and  of  the  parishes 
of  the  town  are  in  motion,  and  a concert, 
as  it  were,  is  heard  in  the  air,  and  the 
birds  which  are  accustomed  to  build  their 
nests  in  the  old  spires  and  ancient  towers, 
are  dislodged  from  their  stony  nests,  and 
fly  in  crowds  about  the  churches. 

The  ancient  basilica  is  so  crowded  that 
the  squares  of  granite  with  which  it  is 
paved  are  no  longer  perceptible.  The 
columns  seem  to  rise  towards  the  vaulted 
roof  from  a living  mosaic  of  heads  crowded 
together,  and  affording  to  the  eye  a varied 
contrast  of  colors.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
assembled  multitudes  divide,  retiring  to 
the  right  and  left,  and  make  a passage  for 
the  prince  of  the  church  who  officiates, 
and  who  is  about  to  celebrate  high  mass. 
Vested  in  a golden  chasuble,  with  his  mitre 
on  his  head,  and  crosier  in  his  hand,  he 
advances  slowly,  blessing  the  faithful  who 
bend  their  beads  at  his  approach.  The 
silver  cross  of  the  parish,  the  red  one  of 
the  chapter,  acolytes,  thurifers,  chanters, 
deacons,  priests,  venerable  canons,  all 
carrying  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands, 
precede  him  singing ; A bright  light  has 
shone  upon  us,  because  the  Lord  is  born 
to  us.  He  is  born,  the  Lord,  and  he  shall 
be  called  the  Admirable,  the  Prince  of 
peace,  the  Father  of  the  world  to  come. 
The  reign  of  the  Lord  shall  have  no  end. 
Blessed  is  he  that  comelh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  God  hath  appeared  to  us.  Sing 
canticles  of  praise,  ye  heavens;  be  glad, 
O earth,  for  the  Lord  hath  had  mercy  on 
his  people,  and  hath  consoled  them, — He 
hath  had  compassion  on  his  afflicted  chil- 
dren.'^ 

When  the  procession  has  been  round 
the  church,  as  soon  as  it  has  re-entered 
the  sanctuary,  the  high  mass  commences ; 
sometimes  are  heard  the  voices  of  the  chan- 
ters, accompanied  by  the  sound  of  sonor- 
ous instruments;  sometimes  the  vaulted 
roof  echoes  with  the  majestic  peals  of  the 
organ ; sometimes  a grave  and  solemn 
silence  reigns  throughout.  Above  the 


thousands  who  are  assembled  on  bended 
knees,  a bluish  cloud  rolls  in  volumes,  it 
is  the  smoke  of  the  incense : so  much  has 
been  burnt  at  the  midnight  mass,  and  at 
the  mass  of  dawn,  that  the  whole  church 
is  filled  with  perfume. 

On  this  day,  if  the  organist  is  master 
of  his  instrument,  he  will  repeat  those 
ancient  airs  so  much  loved  by  our  fore- 
fathers, and  which  we  have  heard  in  our 
infancy.  Nothing  tends  more  to  assist  us 
in  praying,  than  recalling  to  our  minds 
reminiscences  of  former  times;  who  can 
pray  without  faith,  when  he  reflects  on 
his  mother,  and  bis  tender  years?  Let 
not  the  organists  then  have  recourse  any 
more  to  the  opera  for  their  motetts,  but  let 
them  repeat  those  ancient  national  airs, 
which  have  not  passed  through  the  blood 
of  revolutions,  and  miscalled  reformations, 
but  which  the  walls  of  our  churches  have, 
if  I may  so  speak,  rendered  quite  familiar. 

It  is  not  before  the  altar  only  that  the 
feast  is  kept:  the  hearth  has  also  its 
Christmas  rejoicings:  on  this  day  the 
families  assemble  together,  and  the  little 
children  are  allowed  to  dine  at  table,  for 
this  is  their  feast.  I have  described  the 
Christmas  solemnity  as  it  is  observed  in  a 
large  town,  under  the  vaulted  roof  of  a 
cathedral,  and  celebrated  by  a high  digni- 
tary of  the  church.  I might  have  taken 
for  the  subject  of  my  description,  Christ- 
mas in  the  country — in  a village — or  a 
castle,  for  this  feast  possesses  every  where 
a great  poetical  beauty. 

I remember  a midnight  mass  said  in 
secret  during  the  persecution  of  '93.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  longer  any  church 
in  which  to  celebrate  the  holy  mysteries : 
a barn  was  chosen  by  the  villagers  for 
that  purpose.  The  women  decorated  it 
the  night  before;  coarse  but  very  white 
cloths  were  bung  around ; a rustic  table, 
covered  with  very  white  cloths,  served 
for  the  altar ; branches  of  holly,  with  small 
red  berries,  were  placed  like  nosegays  on 
each  side  of  the  ebony  crucifix,  with  two 
links  in  iron  torches.  This  was  all  the 
pomp  in  those  times  of  persecution. 
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Without  doubt  k was  not  unacceptable 
before  God,  who  searches  the  reins  and 
hearts  before  him,  and  who  was  pleased 
to  be  born  in  a stable,  and  who  called 
poor  shepherds  to  his  cradle  rather  than 
kings. 

The  hour  which  brings  to  mind  the 
miraculous  birth  was  come,  each  family 
had  been  waiting  for  it,  assembled  together 
before  the  fire  relating  ancient  stories,  and 
singing  in  a low  voice  old  Christmas 
carols.  Alone,  and  without  makiog  any 
noise,  each  of  the  faithful  hastened  to  the 
barn  which  had  been  so  adorned  for  the 
feast.  With  what  piety  did  they  not  fall 
upon  their  knees  before  this  poor  altar! 
The  faith  of  the  shepherds,  who  heard  the 
angels  themselves  announce  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour,  was  not  more  lively  than 
that  of  these  poor  peasants,— of  these  men 
of  good  will,  who  also  adored  the  Son  of 
Mary  in  a stable. 

To  assemble  together  for  prayer,  was 
then  one  of  the  greatest  crimes;  death 
was  the  punishment,  and  this  thought 
added  new  vigor  to  their  piety;  it  was 
like  the  primitive  Christians  praying  in 
the  Catacombs.  W hen  the  priest  appeared 
at  the  altar,  the  tears  flowed  from  the  eyes 
of  all : and  the  priest  was  so  touched,  that 
he  also  shed  tears,  which  were  far  from 
being  bitter : confessor  of  the  faith,  he  had 
been  struck,  and  persecuted  for  his  Sa- 
viour ; only  a few  days  before,  he  had  been 
seen  in  the  bands  of  the  executioners,  and 
was  within  a hair’s  breadth  of  being  put 
to  death,  and  now  behold  him,  leaning 
over  the  altar  of  God,  the  God  who  re- 
joiced his  youth. 

The  feelings  which  prevailed  there, 
were  different  from  those  which  were 
caused  by  the  pomp  of  the  Cathedral ; but 
GU>d  being  present  under  the  cottage  roof, 
quite  as  much  as  under  the  gilded  vault 
of  the  cathedral,  hearts  were  touched^  and 
souk  elevated. 

While  Christmas  fills  the  towns  and 
villages  with  joy,  old  country  bouses 
have  also  their  rejoicings ; the  majority  of 
the  families  who  occupy  noble  manors, 


are  food  of  preserving  aitcieDi  customs ; 
wherefore,  after  the  collation  which  they 
take  together  about  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  the  watching  is  prolonged  in  the 
hall,  where,  for  once,  no  profane  music 
is  admitted.  If  any  of  the  young  damsek 
play  the  piano  or  the  harp,  it  is  to  accom- 
pany their  voices  to  some  of  the  hymns 
of  the  middle  ages  restored  by  Felis.  This 
evening,  if  any  thing  is  read  aloud  over 
the  work-table,  it  is  such  a work  as  the 
Genie  du  Christianisme,  commencing  at 
the  chapter  on  feasts. 

With  great  trouble,  the  trunk  of  an  im- 
mense oak  or  beech  has  been  carried  in 
and  laid  on  the  hearth.  This  log,  called 
the  Christmas  log,  has  been  laid  apart, 
and  kept  all  the  year  for  the  sacred  vigil. 
Oh,  now  the  vigil  can  be  prolonged, 
neither  will  the  fire  be  extinguished! 
When  once  the  enormous  block  has  been 
well  kindled,  snd  when  the  people  will 
return  from  the  midnight  mass  for  the 
repast,  and  when  they  will  go  again  to 
the  mass  of  dawn,  the  fire  will  still  be 
burning. 

The  neighbors  are  assembled  with  the 
family  and  guests  of  the  house ; and  when 
the  chapel,  (well  decorated  with  the  choic- 
est flowers  of  the  green-house,  and  lit  np 
with  tapers,)  is  opened,  in  a few  momenu 
it  is  filled  with  people,  so  that  those  who 
are  in  the  gallery  can  no  longer  see  the 
pavement  of  black  and  white  marble — 
it  has  disappeared  beneath  the  kneeling 
crowd ; rich,  poor,  farmers,  servants,  are 
come  to  adore  the  Lord  and  Master  of  all. 

At  the  most  solemn  part  of  the  mass, 
are  heard  uielodtoiif  voices  singing  the 
AduU  JUleUs,  The  baron’s  daughters, 
with  their  young  friends,  form  the  choir, 
which,  by  its  sweetness  and  harmony, 
calls  to  mind  the  choir  of  angels,  who 
sang  to  the  shepherds.  Glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  peace  on  earth  to  men  of 
good  will. 

I have  endeavored  to  paint  the  pomp 
of  a Christmas  mass,  celebrated  in  a cathe- 
dral— 1 have  described  the  celebration  of 
a mass  in  a villas,  in  a time  of  persecn- 
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tioQ ; I will  DOW  recall  to  mind  a Christ- 
mas feast  spent  in  a foreign  country  : 

In  the  north  of  England,  near  the  small 
town  of  Clithero,  at  the  foot  of  Pendel 
Hill,  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in 
Great  Britain,  lived  at  S — Hall  a fer- 
Tent  Catholic,  Lord  S — . His  fore- 
fathers had  been  persecuted  for  the  faith 
under  Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth,  and 
when  the  persecution  against  the  same 
Catholic  faith  had  arisen  in  France,  after 

the  revolution  of  1789,  Lord  S , who 

had  for  a long  time  resided  in  one  of  the 
most  religious  and  loyal  provinces,  see- 
ing the  approach  of  these  bad  times  of 
proscription  and  danger  threatening  his 
French  relations,  offered  to  receive  them 
under  his  own  roof,  where  they  would  be 
secure  from  all  danger.  Many  accepted 
his  offer,  and  1 shall  never  forget  the  little 
French  colony  which  I saw  in  his  hospi- 
table mansion. 

We  happened  to  be  there  one  Christ- 
mas day.  On  the  eve,  branches  of  holly, 
with  their  berries  resembling  pearls  of 
coral,  had  been  placed  over  the  entrance 
door  of  the  castle.  Glees  had  been  sung 
in  the  evening  in  the  ball,  to  celebrate 
Christmas,  one  of  the  choruses,  which  I 
shall  never  forget,  and  which  was  sung 
to  a gay  and  lively  tune,  was 
The  merry  merry  time. 

The  merry  merry  time, 

BleM  the  merry  merry  Chriatmae  time. 

In  France,  in  most  of  our  chateaux,  the 
chapels  have  not  the  greatest  care  taken 
of  them ; such  is  not  the  case  in  England ; 
many  there,  like  David  and  Solomon, 
think  that  the  house  of  God  ought  to  be 
better  than  their  own.  And  I might  cite 
more  than  one  castle,  where  the  chapels 
are  adorned  with  a magnificence  almost 

regal.  At  S Hall,  at  W Castle, 

they  are  not  quite  so  splendid,  but  still 
they  are  very  neat  and  becoming, — the 
altar,  the  tabernacle,  the  seats,  the  torches, 
were  of  polished  mahogany,  with  gilt 
ornaments,  and  a thick  carpet  of  the  most 
brilliant  colors  covered  the  steps  of  the 
little  sanctuary : without  was  snow  and 
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cold,  within  this  sacred  enclosure,  every 
thing  neat,  warm  and  comfortable.  In 
the  gallery  facing  the  altar,  reserved  places 
were  surrounded  with  curtains  of  crimson 
silk ; behind  this  veil  were  the  organ  and 

singers.  Lady  S , my  mother’s  sister. 

Lady  G , her  daughter,  and  her  nieces 

formed  this  family  choir.  That  time  is 
long  past — since  the  Christmas  feast,  many 
a day  of  death — man y^  an  All  Souls  day 
has  flown  by — many  of  those  who  sang 

then  before  the  altar  at  S Hall,  are 

now  singing  before  their  God  in  heaven — 
many  years,  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
have  befallen  me  since  that  merry  Christ- 
mas time.  Since  then  I have  beard  the 
musical  masses  of  Mozart  and  Rossini ; 
but  neither  all  these  years,  nor  all  these 
different  changes  of  fortune,  nor  all  these 
great  talents,  nor  all  these  solemnities, 
have  been  able  to  obliterate  from  my  me- 
mory the  Christmas  mass  sung  in  exile. 

Even  DOW,  methinks  I hear  the  Meste 
Jideles  sung  by  the  sweet  voices  of  the 
ladies  at  the  offertory  ; and,  in  describing 
Christmas,  I could  not  but  recall  the  occa- 
sion to  my  mind. 

In  England  there  are  the  Christmas- 
boxes,  which  correspond  with  our  new 
year’s  gifts.  The  church  also  begins 
her  year  from  the  advent  of  the  Na- 
tivity of  our  Saviour,  and  it  is  with  great 
reason  she  does  so.  Every  day  of  the 
Christian  year  ought  to  derive  its  origin 
from  Christ’s  coming  upon  earth.  Some 
great  painter,  I cannot  call  to  mind  who 
it  was,  in  a painting  of  the  Nativity,  has 
represented  all  the  light  proceeding  from 
the  body  of  the  divine  child.  Thus  it 
ought  to  be,  with  regard  to  time.  The 
Christian’s  first  day  ought  to  begin  from 
the  divinely  illuminated  time  of  Christ’s 
Nativity. 

The  season  in  which  this  feast  takes 
place,  greatly  enhances  its  charms ; at  this 
time  people  assemble  in  towns  and  vil- 
lages, the  days  are  duH  and  cold,  and  the 
nights  long.  In  order  to  revive  nature, 
which  seems  to  lie  dead  beneath  its  wind- 
ing-sheet of  snow,  religion  must  lend  its 
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aid;  it  is  she  who  spreads  a holy  joy 
oyer  the  moumfulness  of  the  season,  and 
causes,  if  I may  so  say,  flowers  to  bloom 
among  the  snows.  It  belongs  only  to  a 
puritanical  austerity  to  banish  the  amuse- 
ments which  gladden  at  this  season  the 
family  circle,  for  it  is  natural  and  reason- 
able to  rejoice  when  we  receive  a benefit : 
now  was  there  ever  granted  to  us  a greater 
favor  than  that  which  Christmas  night 
brings  us  in  its  darkness  ? was  there  ever 
a more  magnificent  bounty  shown  by 
heaven  to  men?  On  this  night  it  opened 


to  let  pass  the  King  whom  the  angels 
serve  and  adore  with  trembling — on  this 
night,  a Brother  is  come  to  visit  us  unfor- 
tunate wretches — a Liberator  comes  to 
slaves — a Friend  to  children,  a Master  to 
teachers,  a Model  to  kings — a Vanquisher 
to  death.  Let  men  then  rejoice  in  the 
Lord,  as  the  earth  rejoices  each  morning 
when  the  sun  rises  to  deliver  it  from  dark- 
ness. Christmas  is  the  great  dawn  of  our 
deliverance:  Jesus  Christ  is  the  sun  of 
justice  rising  over  the  world  to  drive  away 
the  shades  of  death. 
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AacHDiocESS  or  Baltimore. — Twelfth 
Semi-Annual  Report  from  the  President  to  the 
Members  of  the  Young  Catholics*  Friend  Society, 
Baltimorb,  iVov.  4lk,  1S48. 

Gentlemen : 

It  becomes  my  duty,  this  evening,  to  lay 
before  you  a report  of  the  operations  of  the 
society  for  the  past  six  months,  as  shown  in 
the  several  reports  of  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  my  report  of  May  last,  I congratu- 
lated you  upon  the  many  evidences  of  public 
approbation  bestowed  upon  our  labors,  and  the 
renewed  zeal  of  the  members  generally,  as  cir- 
cumstances which  made  our  winter  term  one 
of  prosperity.  I am  happy  to  say  that  the 
same  causes  of  congratulation  still  exist  The 
summer  is  usually  a season  of  ease.  The 
calls  upon  our  funds  are  not  considered  so 
pressing  as  those  of  the  winter  season,  and 
hence  it  is  not  expected  that  members  will  be 
so  prompt  at  the  meetings.  But  the  season 
now  closed  has  been  an  exception.  The  meet- 
ings were  all  numerously  attended,  and  a de- 
gree of  interest  experienced  throughout,  which 
gives  promise  of  a prosperous  winter.  Many 
of  our  new  members  have  made  themselves 
prominent  in  their  endeavors  to  promote  the 
objects  of  the  society,  while  those  who  have 
been  active  from  our  earliest  move  have  still 
led  OB  in  their  good  example. 

In  my  last  report  1 bad  the  satisfac^on  of 
reminding  the  society  that  we  had  become  an 
incorporated  body.  Now  I have  the  pleasure 


of  calling  your  attention  to  our  new  room.  Its 
neatness  and  convenience  have  no  doubt  in- 
vited many  to  our  meetings.  To  the  esteemed 
rector  of  the  cathedral  are  we  indebted  for  this 
boon.  To  the  worthy  Brothers  of  the  Chiis- 
tian  Schools  are  we  also  much  indebted  for 
many  acts  of  civility  and  attention  when  our 
place  of  meeting  was  not  so  convenient.  The 
committee  who  have  had  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ment and  furnishing  of  the  hall  deserve  richly 
our  thanks  for  their  perseverance.  Their  du- 
ties have  been  troublesome  and  laborious,  but 
they  have  discharged  them  in  a manner  as 
creditable  to  themselves  as  they  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  society. 

The  secretary  states  in  his  report  that  **  tbe 
number  of  applicants  for  membership,  during 
the  last  term,  has  been  thirty-five,  all  of  whom 
have  been  teceived  into  the  society  by  an 
unanimous  vote** — that  we  **  have  also  had  the 
pleasure  of  enrolling  the  name  of  tbe  Rev. 
Wm.  H.  Elder,  of  Mount  St.  Majy*a  college, 
as  an  honorary  member.**  Of  the  several 
committees  appointed,  four  only  have  not 
closed  their  labors.  The  secretary  expresses 
his  pleasure  to  tbe  society,  **  that  it  has  pleased 
a kind  Providence  so  lar  to  preserve  its  mem- 
bers, that  during  tbe  last  term  we  have  not 
had  a single  death  to  record.*’ 

The  book-keeper  reports  to  have  received, 
for  monthly  subscriptions  and  initiation  leee, 
the  sum  of  $143  50.  It  is  a matter  of  regret, 
however,  that  the  arrears  of  members  should 
have  amounted  to  $312  26.  It  may  be  well 
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to  state,  in  palliation  of  this  debt,  that  there 
ire,  amongst  the  delinquents,  the  names  of 
several  members  who  have  removed  from  the 
city,  but  whose  accounts  are  still  open/  upon 
our  books,  from  the  fact  of  their  not  notifying 
the  society  of  their  removal.  He  also  states 
that  our  efficient  collector,  Mr.  Cappeau,  has 
collected  of  long  standing  dues.  He  has 
accompanied  his  report  with  a list  of  names 
whose  arrears  may  be  considered  as  doubtful. 

The  treasurer  has  received  during  the  term, 
including  the  balance  of  $55  16  on  hand  in 
May,  $302  41,  and  has  paid  for  clothing  ma- 
terials and  other  expenses  $117  67,  which 
leaves  a balance  on  band  of  $184  74. 

The  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  active 
board  of  trustees  is  so  particular  and  so  brief 
in  its  detail,  I deem  it  due,  both  to  the  writer 
and  to  the  society,  to  submit  it  entire. 

2b  iAe  President  of  the  Young  CathoticP  Friend 

Society. 

Sir, — The  close  of  another  official  term 
brings  to  me  the  duty,  of  submitting  to  you  a 
detailed  account  of  operations  by  the  board  of 
trustees. 

1 first  commence  with  the  purchases.  There 
have  been  purchased,  since  our  last  report,  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  and  a quarter  yards  of 
muslin,  one  dozen  of  palm  leaf  bats,  fifty-six 
and  three-quarter  yards  of  sattinet,  and  sev- 
enty pairs  of  shoes,  amounting  to  $96  92. 

In  our  distribution,  during  the  past  six 
months,  we  have  been  governed  by  the  same 
considerations  that  influenced  us  during  the 
previous  term,  requiring  in  every  instance, 
that  the  applicant  should  be  a regular  attendant 
at  Sunday  school,  or  receiving  a sufficient 
guarantee  that  he  would  become  such,  upon 
the  reception  of  the  benefits  of  the  society. 

During  the  past  term  eighty-one  children 
have  received  the  benefits  of  the  society : of 
those,  twenty-eight  are  attached  to  St.  Vin- 
cent’s Sunday  school,  twenty -eight  to  Calvert 
Hall  do.,  fifteen  to  St.  Peter’s  do.,  nine  to 
St.  Patrick’s  do.,  one  to  St.  Alpbonsus’s  do. 
The  number  of  articles  distributed  were  as 
follows:  thirty-six  pairs  of  pants,  thirty-five 
jackets,  seventy  pairs  of  shoes,  muslin  for  sev- 
enty-one shirts,  eleven  hats  and  five  comforts, 
making  in  all  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
articles.  Goods  on  band  at  this  time  are  one 
hundred  and  eight  yards  of  muslin  and  two 
comforts.  Respectfully  submitted, 

JOSXPU  VlCTOST, 
G^atrsMui  tf  Board  of  TrutUa* 


The  object  of  the  Voung  Catholics’  Friend 
Society  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  all  those 
who  will  inquire  what  it  is.  What  can  be  more 
commendable  thau  aiding  to  save  the  children 
of  the  poor  from  the  many  snares  that  are  laid  to 
entrap  them  ? We  desire,  by  providing  them 
with  raiment,  that  they  may  attain  the  blessings 
of  a sound  religious  and  moral  education — that 
they  may  not  ofler  nakedness  as  a reason  why 
they  are  absent  from  religious  instruction ; and 
to  accomplish  this  laudable  undertaking  we  call 
upon  all  Catholic  young  men  to  assist  us. 

The  officers  of  tbe  government  are  gratified 
to  feel  that  they  close  their  term  of  service  at 
a time  when  the  society  was  never  more  pros- 
perous. They  do  not,  however,  attribute  this 
happy  condition  of  affairs  to  their  judicious 
management,  on  the  contrary,  they  again  beg 
leave  to  say,  that  whatever  endeavors  they 
have  made  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
they  were  encouraged  by  tbe  zeal  and  interest 
manifested  by  the  members  at  large. 

A few  words  relating  to  myself.  To  me 
has  been  accorded  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  the  founder  of  our  society — an  honor 
which  I would  not  hesitate  to  receive  entire, 
did  I not  deem  it  injustice  to  others.  What- 
ever part  1 took  in  its  establishment,  1 could 
not  have  succeeded,  bad  not  the  suggestion 
been  received,  as  it  was,  by  Geo.  W.  Webb 
and  others,  whose  names  are  attached  to  the 
first  meeting — published  with  our  constitution. 
With  these  gentlemen  I can  agree  to  share  the 
honor,  but  cannot  appropriate  it  entire  to  myself. 

Before  retiring  from  the  position  which 
through  a kind  partiality  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  me  for  the  past  year,  to  mingle 
again  amongst  you,  (where  1 shall  be  much 
more  at  ease,)  I must  say  to  my  fellow  officers 
that  1 have  but  one  regret — a sincere  one— 
that  the  occasions  of  our  frequent  meetings 
are  over.  Tbe  termination  of  meetings,  which 
have  been  characterized  by  the  spirit  mani- 
fested by  your  civilities,  while  we  have  been 
associated  together,  may  in  truth  be  regretted. 

To  you,  gentlemen  of  tbe  society,  I return 
my  grateful  acknowledgements  for  the  indul- 
gence which  you  have  l^stowed  upon  me,  and 
trust  you  will  believe  that  where  1 have  erred, 
the  fault  was  not  of  the  heart. 

Let  us  continue  with  zeal  and  perseverance 
until  we  have  accomplished  our  charitable 
object,  for  «•  they  that  insiruct  many  to  jutUee^ 
shall  shine  as  stars  fir  all  etermiy.** 

OwBir  O’Bexxx,  President. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  above  society  held 
November  5th,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  o/ficers  for  the  ensuing  term : president. 
Doctor  T.  C.  Atkinson ; vice-president,  B.  J. 
Banders;  corresponding  secretary,  L.  A.  Po- 
linett ; recording  secretary,  J.  R.  A.  Williams; 
treasurer,  George  W.  Webb;  book-keeper, 
John  A.  Simmes ; of  five  trustees,  only  the  fol- 
lowing three  were  elected,  H.  G.  Ducatel, 
James  C.  Golder,  James  Lipp;  stew’ard,  D. 
Blundel.  And  at  the  same  time  James  Me 
Neal,  Thomas  White,  Francis  Merceret  and 
A.  Leo  Knott,  were  unanimously  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  association. 

Religious  Pro/einon.— The  interesting  and 
solemn  religious  ceremony  of  taking  the  black 
veil,  took  place  at  the  Carmelite  nunnery,  in 
Aisquith  street,  on  Wednesday  last.  The  re- 
cipients were  Miss  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  who 
has  the  name  of  Sister  Alberta,  and  Miss 
Lawrence,  of  Frederick,  who  has  the  name 
of  Sister  Rose.  A number  of  persons  were 
present  to  witness  the  ceremonies. 

Diocess  or  Boston. — ConJirmation.^Vfe 
learn  from  the  Catholic  Oburvett  that  the  right 
reverend  bishop  of  Boston  confirmed  two  hun- 
dred and  seven  persons  at  St.  Alban's,  on  the  1st 
of  October ; •*  the  next  day,  Monday,  the  bishop 
visited  Fairfield,  an  adjoining  town,  where 
there  is  quite  a numerous  Catholic  population, 
and  where,  during  the  past  year,  they  have 
built  for  themselves  a fine  church . The  bishop 
confirmed  one  hundred  and  thirteen  persons  at 
that  place.  On  Tuesday  he  visited  Swanton, 
another  part  of  the  Rev.  Father  Hamilton’s 
mission,  and  where  they  have  also  a small  but 
neat  church,  recently  built,  at  which  place 
there  were  seventy-one  persons  confirmed: 
making  in  all  three  hundred  and  ninety-one 
persons  on  this  mission.”  The  bishop  also 
confirmed  a large  number  at  Montpelier  and 
Burlington,  and  a small  number  at  Vergennes. 

Diocess  or  New  Yobk.^ Clerical  Retreat, 
The  Freeman's  Journal  informs  us,  that  on 
Sunday,  October  22d,  the  spiritual  retreat  for 
the  clergy  of  the  diocess  was  concluded,  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Walsb,  bishop  of  Halifax,  offi- 
ciating pontifically,  and  the  right  reverend 
bishop  of  New  York  preaching  on  the  occasion. 

Confirmation. — At  the  request  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  Hughes,  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Walsh,  of  Halifax,  administered  the  sacrament 
and  confirmation  to  one  hundred  and  one  per- 
sons, in  the  interesting  mission  at  Madison, 
N.  J ,on  the  15th  October. — Freem.  Journal, 


Diocess  or  ALBAJnr. — DedieatiomandCoss* 
ftrmaiion. — We  leani  from  tbe  correspoodeoeo 
of  the  Freeman's  Journal,  that  on  the  15th 
September,  the  RL  Rev.  Bishop  McCloskej 
blessed  the  new  church  of  SL  Peter,  at  Rome, 
assisted  by  several  clergymen.  He  also  con- 
firmed nearly  two  hundred  persons. 

Diocess  or  Louisville. — Confirmation, — 
We  learn  from  the  Catholic  jSdvocaie,  that  oo 
tbe  1st  October,  tbe  Rt  Rev.  Dr.  Spalding 
confirmed  thirty -two  persons,  of  whom  five 
were  converts,  at  St.  John  the  Baptist’s,  Har- 
din county,  and  on  tbe  same  day  ten  others  at 
the  Bethlehem  Female  Academy.  October 
4th,  at  tbe  church  of  St.  Ignatius,  Hardin 
county,  thirty-two  were  confirmed,  of  whom 
eight  were  converts:  on  the  llth,  fiffy-four 
were  confirmed  at  the  station  on  Sunfish  creek, 
of  w'bom  six  were  converts : on  tbe  15th,  forty- 
two  were  confirmed  at  St  Augustine’s,  Gray- 
son county,  thirteen  of  whom  were  converts : 
on  the  17tb,  thirty-four  were  confirmed  at  St. 
Paul’s,  Cliffy  creek,  same  county : at  St.  An- 
thony’s, Breckenridge  county,  twenty-three 
were  confirmed  on  the  Ifith. 

Diocess  or  Vincennes. — Progress  of  Re- 
ligion. — The  Notre  Dame  du  Lac  University 
is  now  in  a truly  flourishing  condition.  In  the 
course  of  a few  weeks,  probably  on  the  12th 
of  November,  their  new  brick  chapel  will  be 
blessed,  on  which  occasion  it  is  expected  a 
large  number  of  persons  will  be  present 

The  sisters  who  belong  to  the  order  are  also 
about  to  establish  a school,  which  is  to  be  con- 
ducted by  able  and  efficient  bands ; and  their 
extremely  moderate  terms — fi)r  £nglbh  course 
$50— eeem  to  offer  for  them  a most  successful 
undertaking. 

Yesterday  evening,  Oct.  22d,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  noviciate,  Mr.  Thomas  John  Walsh  re- 
ceived the  religious  habit  taking  at  tbe  same 
time  tbe  name  of  Brother  Victor. 

Brothers  Francis  of  Sales,  Jerome,  Michael, 
Dominick,  Benedict  and  Charles  Boiromeo, 
made  their  profession. 

Seven  of  tbe  brothers  wiD  start  on  Thursday 
next,  in  order  to  establish  new  schools,  five 
for  New  York  and  two  for  Fort  Wayne. — Cbr. 
Catholic  AdvocaU, 

Diocess  or  PiiiLAi>Ex.raiA. — Laying  the 
Comer  Slone. — Tbe  comer  stone  of  another 
new  church  was  laid  October  1st  at  Saleiii, 
New  Jersey.-.  Cklifolfo  Herald. 

Widows'  Asybssn — ^The  same  paper  infonis 
iu  that  on  the  fiCh  October,  a meeting  was  held 
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at  St.  John’s  pastoral  residence,  fiMrorganiziog 
an  asylum  for  the  benefit  of  indigent  widows. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Kenrick  presided,  and 
managers  were  appointed.  The  name  of  the 
institntion  is  ,Ana'$  Widows*  jfsylum. 

Ckmsecraiion, — The  church  of  St.  Augustine 
was  consecrated  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocess 
on  last  Sunday.  The  ceremony  commenced 
at  A.  M.  and  continued  until  10^  A.  M., 
when  pontifical  mass  was  sung.  Alter  the 
Gospel,  the  bishop  of  New  York  preached  an 
eloquent  discourse.  After  adverting  to  the 
recollections  of  the  old  church  and  pastoral 
residence,  and  their  destruction  in  the  frenzy 
of  popular  excitement,  he  spoke  in  terms  of 
praise  of  the  reparation  made  by  public  justice 
and  then  dwelt  at  large  on  the  dignity  of  the 
temple,  chiefly  as  the  place  of  Christian  sacri- 
fice. In  the  evening  the  same  distinguished 
prelate  preached  again  in  the  same  church, 
when  a collection  was  made  for  the  benefit  of 
the  St.  John’s  Orphan  Asylum. — Jdid, 

Religious  Profession. — Miss  Maria  Moore 
received  the  black  veil,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  at  Eden  Hall,  on  Friday,  the 
Bd  inst,  from  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  and  made 
her  religious  profession.  Another  young  lady 
received  the  habit  and  white  veil  at  the  same 
time,  on  entering  the  novitiate. — Ibid. 

Confirmation.  — Fifty-seven  persons  were 
confirmed  on  Tuesday  last,  (November  14,) 
in  St.  Patrick’s  church,  Pottsville. 

The  establishment  of  the  sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
in  this  borough,  is  in  a prosperous  state ; about 
a hundred  children  frequent  the  school.  The 
house  has  been  put  in  complete  repair,  and 
furnished  by  the  generosity  of  the  congregai- 
tion.— /Md. 

Nxw  Bishops. — On  the  first  of  the  present 
month,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Eccleston 
received  from  Rome,  and  forwarded  d qui  de 
droil  the  Bulls  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  James  Vande- 
velde,  8.  J.,  bishop  elect  of  Chicago,  and  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Maurice  de  St.  Palais,  bishop  elect 
of  Vincennes.  Happily  for  the  interests  of 
religion  in  those  diocesses,  the  holy  see  has 
without  delay  filled  these  vacant  sees  by  the 
appointment  of  clergymen,  who  are  well  known 
for  their  learning,  piety  and  zeal. 

Bishop  HoBAUT’a  Views  or  thb  Cath- 
olic Chuach.— It  was  stated  in  a Catholic 
Tract  published  a few  years  ago,  that  the  Rt. 
Rev.  John  Heniy  Hobart,  Protestant  bishop 
of  New  York,  was  known  to  have  declared, 
that  it  was  more  convenient  to  live  a Protes- 


tant, but  safer  to  die  in  the  Catholic  church. 
Alluding  to  this  statement  of  the  TVad,  the 
Church  Times  (Episcopalian)  has  challenged 
the  editor  of  the  Catholic  Herald  to  show  that 
Bishop  Hobart  ever  made  such  a declaration 
in  any  of  his  writings;  in  reply  the  Herald 
very  justly  observes  that  Bishop  Hobart  might 
have  made  the  remark  without  giving  it  a place 
in  his  writings,  and  for  further  information  he 
refers  the  Church  Times  to  us,  as  we  took  some 
part  in  the  publication  of  the  tracts.  We  can 
say,  that  the  author  of  the  tract  had  good  au- 
thority for  stating  what  he  did,  his  assertion 
being  founded  upon  the  testimony  of  an  auri- 
cular witness,  whose  veracity  is  unquestion- 
able. That  witness  is  George  Ironside,  Esq., 
formerly  a Protestant  Episcopal  minister,  who 
was  converted  to  the  true  faith  about  the  year 
1818,  and  afterwards  wrote  a pamphlet,  wliich 
was  suggested  by  his  happy  change  of  senti- 
ment, and  was  addressed  to  Bishop  Hobart, 
with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted.  In 
this  pamphlet,  Mr.  Ironside  expressly  says, 
that  Bishop  Hobart  did  make  the  above  decla- 
ration in  his  hearing,  and  he  appeals  to  the 
bishop  for  the  truth  of  what  he  says.  Bishop 
Hobart,  however,  is  not  the  only  Protestant 
minister  in  the  United  States,  who  has  allowed 
the  deep  conviction  of  truth  to  prevail,  for  a 
brief  moment,  in  the  expression  of  bis  senti- 
ments. Bishop  Claggett,  of  Maryland,  ob- 
served once  to  one  of  his  relatives  that,  if  ht 
bad  been  born  in  the  Catholic  church,  ha 
would  not  leave  it.  This  remark  caused  the 
latter  to  reflect,  that  the  reformers  therefore 
could  have  had  no  solid  reason  for  abandoning 
the  Roman  communion,  and  if  there  was  no 
sufficient  reason  for  abandoning  it,  there  could 
be  none  for  remaining  out  of  it.  He  conse- 
quently embraced  the  Catholic  religion.  Wa 
know  too,  that  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Wharton, 
late  Protestant  Episcopal  minister  at  Bur- 
lington, N.  Jersey,  advised  bis  nephew,  Mr. 
Wharton  of  Washington,  to  remain  in  the 
Catholic  church,  because  it  was  safer  to  die  a 
Catholic,  however  convenient  it  might  be  to 
live  a Protestant  The  advice  was  followed. 
This  information  we  have  received  from  one 
of  Mr.  Wharton’s  connexiona,  who  saw  the 
letter  which  contained  the  advice. 

Such  declarations  and  admissions  on  the 
part  of  Protestants,  distinguished  by  their  rank 
or  learning,  do  not  indeed  enter  in  any  degree 
into  the  motives  of  Christian  faith,  becanse  the 
essential  characteristic  of  that  faith  is  that  its 
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moUre  it  divine  revelation  ascertained  through 
the  teaching  of  the  church : but  these  decia* 
rations  certainly  contribute  to  increase  the 
weight  of  testimony  and  to  swell  the  amount  of 
probability  in  favor  of  any  particular  tenet, 
for  instance,  the  authority  of  the  church,  and 
make  it  appear  to  the  inquirer  more  reason- 
able and  more  entitled  to  his  belief.  Thus 
when  Henry  IV,  of  France,  was  investigating 
the  relative  claims  of  Catholicity  and  Protes- 
tantism, he  inquired  of  the  reformed  ministers 
whether  they  considered  salvation  attainable 
in  the  Catholic  church.  Upon  receiving  an 
affirmative  answer,  he  at  once  concluded  that 
he  possessed  all  the  motives  that  could  be  de- 
sired forgiving  the  preference  to  Catholicism, 
since  it  was  admitted  to  be  a safe  way,  not 
only  by  its  own  adherents,  but  even  by  its 
adversaries. 


OBITUARY. 

Died,  at  Georgetown,  in  November,  Mr. 
John  Klem,  a scholastic  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus. 

At  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  college,  November  18th, 
Sister  Gervask,  of  the  society  of  Sisters  of 
Charity.  r.  i.  p. 


FOREIGN. 

New  Persecution  or  the  Church  in 
Switzerland. — The  crisis  in  religious  perse- 
cution in  Switzerland  has  arrived,  and  radical 
atrocities  may  be  said  to  he  fairly  inaugurated. 
In  the  Ere  Nouuelle  of  the  6th  inst.— the  latest 
Paris  date — we  find  a detailed  correspondence 
between  the  bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva 
and  the  civil  prefect  ofthe  district  ofSarina  first, 
and  afterwards  between  the  same  prelate  and  the 
president  of  Ihe  council  of  the  state  of  Friburg. 

The  following  is  the  beginning  of  the  diffi- 
culty, to  which  we  invite  the  attention  of  our 
readers  as  it  is  very  likely  to  be  the  commence- 
ment of  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  persecu- 
tions and  sufferings  by  which  the  Catholic 
church  fulfils  her  mission. 

We  have  already  lately  mentioned  in  our 
columns  the  protest  of  the  bishop  against  the 
new  Friburg  constitution  on  the  ground  that  it 
abridged  just  ecclesiastical  liberty  in  the  matter 
of  education. 

At  the  moment  when  the  functionaries  of 
government  were  about  to  take  their  oath  to 
the  support  of  the  new  constitution,  the  bishop 
thought  it  fitting  to  address  a pastoral  to  the 
clergy  and  laity  on  the  nature,  obligations,  and 


limitatioiifl  of  an  oath.  There  was  no  politi* 
cal  aliusion  made  in  the  pastoraL  It  wia 
purely  theological,  and  was  recommended  lo 
be  read  from  every  pulpit  without  comment 
Hereupon  the  Ibllowing  letter  was  sent  by  the 
central  council  of  state  to  the  prefect  above 
named.  It  is  worthy  of  an  attentive  reading: 

FtiBURc,  Sff.  31,  1846. 

Having  received  indirect  information  that 
the  bishop  has  just  thrown  out  a publication 
tending,  along  with  other  things,  to  cause  the 
refusal  of  the  oath  to  the  cantonal  constitution 
as  heretical,  in  declaring  it  heretical,  which  is 
to  be  published  next  Sunday,  we  request  you 
to  go  with  your  seCVetaiy  to  this  titular.  You 
will  summon  him  instantly  to  withdraw  this  or 
any  other  like  publication,  with  the  notification 
that  we  will  take  measures  for  its  suppression 
if  it  has  already  been  issued. 

You  will  in  any  case  tell  him  that  we  forbid 
him  in  the  most  formal  manner^  at  bis  proper 
peril,  as  well  as  at  that  of  every  ecclesiastic 
who  shall  not  conform,  to  publish  anything 
WHATEVER  wUhout  OUT  previous  approbation. 
We  will  consider  any  contravention  of  ibis 
order  as  an  act  of  revolt,  and  an  instigation  to 
disobeying  the  laws.  And  we  will  show  due 
severity  against  every  machination  which  may 
compromise  the  peace  of  the  state. 

(Signed)  President  Schelleb, 

Vice  Chancellor  Fr^licrbr. 

Verbal  ^^nswer  of  ihe  Bishop. 

After  clearing  himself  from  every  political 
accusation  and  setting  forth  the  purely  doctri- 
nal and  religious  character  of  bis  pastoral,  the 
bishop  said  in  substance,  that  **the  oath  being 
a religious  act,  be  had,  as  bishop,  the  right, 
and  was  bound  to  make  known  to  his  dioce- 
sans the  teaching  of  the  church  on  this  impor- 
tant act.  If  be  was  hindered  in  the  exercise  of 
this  right,  this  hindrance  would  be  a formal 
violation  of  the  federal  pact,  and  of  the  can- 
tonal constitution,  which  guarantees  the  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  expressly  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic and  apostolic  church,  which  in  its  turn 
necessarily  embraces  the  free  preaching  of  the 
truths  and  duties  of  religion.  He  also  re- 
marked, that  it  was  a violation  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  which  had  been  freed  from  all 
censure  or  preventive  measures.’*  He  then 
refused  peremptorily  to  defer  to  the  prohibition 
that  had  been  attempted,  as  contrary  to  his 
episcopal  rights  and  duties. 

Schelier,  the  president,  upon  the  receipt  of 
this  answer,  addressed  a letter  to  the  bishop  in 
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which,  after  expatiating  on  the  evils  of  discord 
and  the  duties  of  peace  in  the  manner  so  con- 
venient to  infidel  politicians  when  they  would 
stifle  conscience  and  justice,  gravely  informs 
the  bishop  that  the  council  formally  inter- 
dicts the  publication,”  and  that  if  it  be  neces- 
sary they  will  call  in  again  the  confederate 
cantons,  and  that  this  time  if  war  breaks  out 
in  consequence,  they  will  take  vengeance,  not 
on  the  people,  but  on  those  who  shall  have 
inspired  the  people  to  resistance. 

iVew)  Response  of  the  Bishop. 

In  his  answer  to  the  above  the  bishop  re- 
marks : — “ The  pastors  of  souls  would  render 
themselves  guilty  before  God  if,  in  consequence 
of  their  negligence  or  their  silence,  the  faithful 
committed  to  their  care  should  violate  any 
point  of  the  law  of  God.  In  the  present  cir- 
cumstances consequently  the  curates  were 
obliged  to  recall  to  the  mind  of  their  parish- 
ioners the  doctrine  of  the  church  respect- 
ing oaths,  that  the  consciences  of  the  Catho- 
lics may  be  enlightened  who  are  about,  in 
great  number,  to  take  part  in  this  religious 
act. 

•*  But  for  fear  that  some  priests  might  utter 
words  imprudent  or  susceptible  of  unfavorable 
interpretations,  we  summed  up  ourselves,  in  a 
circular  to  be  read  without  comment,  the  rules 
of  the  moral  on  this  subject ” 

The  object  of  the  bishop  in  this  letter  is  to 
prove  that  he  could  not  in  conscience  have 
avoided  doing  what  he  did,  and  that  he  was 
fully  authorized  by  the  existing  laws  in  so 
doing.  This  was  on  the  22d  Sept.  But  before 
be  sent  his  answer  he  received  another  letter, 
also  dated  the  22d,  from  president  Scheller, 
countersigned,  and  the  last,  by  Chancellor 
Berchtold.  It  refers  directly  to  the  circular 
which  had  at  last  fallen  into  their  hands. — 
Some  idea  may  be  bad  of  the  virulence  of  this 
document  from  the  following  passages: 

We  have  announced  to  all  the  curates, 
chaplains,  &c.,  that  they  are  formally  forbidden 
to  make  any  extraordinary  publication  with- 
out having  the  previous  authorization  of  the 
respective  prefects,  and  we  have  declared 
them  all  personally  responsible  for  any  act  in 
contravention  of  the  commands  of  our  pre- 
fects  

**  Should  you  persist,  and  in  consequence  of 
such  publication  should  any  ftetiUout  scruples 
prevent  the  constitution  in  the  canton  of  the 
communal  authorities,  the  government  will  find 
itself  in  the  necessity  of  proceeding  by  milUary 


exectUioru,  but  in  such  case  it  will  not  be  ihe 
Friburger  citizens  who  shall  be  called  to  arms, 
we  count  too  liille  on  men  to  whom  the  infernal 
secret  of  trafficking  with  their  consciences  shall 
have  been  displayed  and  apprised  but  we  will 
recur  to  the  federal  troops.  The  directory  is 
apprised  of  what  is  passing  in  our  canton,  and 
at  the  first  signal  the  canton  will  a second  time 
be  flooded  with  troops.  Woe  then  to  those 
who  shall  have  provoked  the  disaster,  for  it  is 
on  them  that  the  consequences  shall  fall.  See 
then  to  what  you  expose  the  country ! If  you 
strike  this  terrible  blow  in  the  name  of  reli- 
gion we  will  find  means  to  defeat  your  guilty 

designs ** 

Third  jJnswer  of  the  Bishop. 

The  answer  of  the  bishop  to  this  infamous 
outrage  is  so  lofty,  so  worthy  of  the  occasion, 
that  we  give  it  entire. 

Fribubo,  33(f  1846. 

“To  the  Council  of  State : 

“ Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen : — 

“At  the  moment  when  we  were  about  to 
send  you  an  answer  to  your  message  of  yester- 
day morning  we  received  your  letter  of  to-day, 
bearing,  like  the  first,  the  date  of  the  22d  inst. 

“We  will  add  only  a few  reflections  to  the 
words  already  addressed  to  you. 

“ We  cannot  submit  to  the  prohibition  that 
has  been  intimated  to  us  of  publishing  a cir- 
cular destined  to  call  to  the  minds  of  the 
faithful  confided  to  our  care,  the  teachings  of 
the  faith  on  an  important  point  of  the  Catholic 
moral. 

“ In  a Catholic  canton,  under  a constitution 
which  guarantees  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  such  a prohibition  is  arbi- 
trary, illegal,  anti-  Catholic . There  is  no  more 
liberty  for  Catholicity  in  this  canton  'as  the 
civil  power  may,  at  its  will,  control  and  inter- 
dict the  preaching  of  the  truths  and  duties  of 
religion.  The  synagogue  of  the  Jews  wished 
also  to  arrogate  this  right  over  the  apostles. 
But  the  apostles,  who  nevertheless  knew  the 
true  spirit  of  Christianity  hesitated  not  to  an- 
swer that  they  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
men.  They  did  not  sufler  themselves  to  be 
shaken  by  threats,  by  revilings,  nor  even  by 
the  preparations  for  punishment.  Like  the 
apostles,  we  must  maintain  the  liberty  of  the 
evangelical  preaching;  as  bishop,  we  have  the 
same  duties  to  fulfil,  the  same  answer  to  give 
you : IVe  ought  to  obey  Ood  rather  than  men. 
If  their  lot  is  reserved  for  us,  we  are  happy 
to  suffer  and  to  die,  if  need  be,  rather  than  to 
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•ubscrilM  to  the  enslavinf^,  def^dation  and 
rain  of  the  Catholic  religion.  You  may  perse- 
cute, gentlemen : our  lifes  and  the  lives  of  our 
clergy  in  this  canton,  are  in  your  bands.  We 
will  oppose  to  your  blows  but  the  arms  of  pa- 
tience and  of  pardon.  But  remember,  sirs, 
that  persecution  honors  those  who  endure  it, 
and  dishonors  those  who  make  themselves  its 
authors  or  accomplices. 

“ Receive,  &c.  f Stephen, 

“ Bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Oeneva.** 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  give  at  length  the 
furious  missive  despatched  to  the  bishop  on 
the  25th  nit.,  by  the  same  radical  worthies. 
Two  or  three  sentences  will  suffice. 

**You  alone  stand  erect  on  the  ruins  of  a 
factious  minority!  and  you  think  to  sustain  its 
pretensions  and  give  it  victory  by  the  ascen* 
dancy  that  your  sacerdotal  authority  gives  you ! 

^*To  this  end  you  have  attacked  the  new 
constitution,  driven  the  clergy  to  rebellion, 
agitated  the  people,  slandered  our  intentions, 
and  hindered  the  action  of  government.  And 
you  would  persuade  us  that  there  is  nothing 
hostile  in  your  circular,  in  which  you  discuss 
doctrinally  the  value  of  an  oath  on  the  eve  of 
a communal  election.  Why  speak  to-day  from 
the  pulpit  of  sacrilegious  oaths  ? What  are  you 
after  ? Who  has  asked  your  meddling  ? Who  is 
it,  that  proposes  an  oath  contrary  to  religion  ? 

**You  have  already  declared  that  the  new 
constitution  was  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the 
rights  of  the  church.  And  to-day,  when  it  is 
to  be  sworn  to,  you  scare  timid  consciences  in 
painting  the  consequences  of  an  oath,  whose 
object  should  be  injustice  and  falsehood,  say- 
ing that  such  an  oath  offends  God,  and  binds  to 
Dotbinjg.  You  discountenance  mental  reser- 
vations, but  council  to  open  resistance,  or  at 
least  to  the  refusing  of  civil  duties.  You  throw 
a suspicion  of  heterodoxy,  on  the  government, 
and  by  withholding  votes  render  the  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  impossible. 

**  But  do  not  think  to  win  the  palm  of  the 
martffr  by  the  justice  that  will  be  visited  on  you. 
You  ape  the  patience  of  a persecuted  apostle, 


but  so  far  from  an  apostle,  you  are  a rebel 
against  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  against 
the  precepts  of  tfie  Gospel.** 

We  may  expect  by  the  next  steamer  yet 
farther  details  of  these  proceedings,  as  the 
crisis  was  at  band  at  the  latest  date.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  clergy  will  be  the  objects 
of  a bloody  persecution. — Freeman*s  Jovrnai, 
Latent  biteUigenee, — ^The  last  arrivals  brought 
little  news  of  a very  important  character. 
Considerable  fermentation  is  still  going  on  in 
Italy,  with  regard  to  a plan  of  a federal  union 
of  all  the  Italian  states.  Order  has  begun  to 
appear  again  in  Vienna,  the  city  having  capi- 
tulated. The  imperial  generals,  though  mas- 
ters of  the  place,  have  promised  to  retract  none 
of  the  popular  concessions  made  in  March. 
In  France  the  constitution  of  the  new  republic 
has  been  voted  by  the  national  assembly,  and 
a fete  was  to  be  celebrated  in  Paris  in  conse- 
quence of  that  event.  Mr.  de  Montalemberf, 
with  many  others,  voted  against  it,  on  account 
of  certain  provisions  it  contains,  which  they 
consider  hostile  to  the  reign  of  true  liberty. 
In  fact,  it  promises  little  more  of  liberty,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  than  was  enjoyed 
under  the  monarchical  government.  Certain 
parts  of  Ireland  are  represented  to  be  in  a state 
of  great  distress.  The  trials  of  the  state  pri- 
soners are  still  going  on.  Monseigneur  Ma- 
rilley,  bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  is  now 
a prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Chillon,  for  having 
feared  God  rather  than  man,  and  persisted  in 
the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties  in  defiance 
of  the  threats  of  the  tyrants  that  are  now  in 
power  in  Switzerland.  Civil  and  religious 
liberty  is  now  but  an  empty  name,  in  that  once 
free  and  happy  country,  or  rather  the  most 
disgusting  tyranny  has  been  established  by  the 
radical  party,  in  the  place  of  that  freedom 
which  the  old  federal  pact  had  secured  to  the 
people.  The  cholera  Is  still  carrying  off  its 
victims  in  Scotland  and  England,  but  the 
number  of  cases,  particularly  in  England,  has 
been  so  small  that  they  have  not  created  any 
alarm  among  the  inhabitants. 
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